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T"\ The fourth letter of the alphabet, and the 
9 thin^ consonant, having a Kind of middle 
sound between l, and th ; its sound is formed 
by a stronger impulse of the tongue to the 
tipper part A the month, than is necessary in 
the pronunciation of the t. Grammarians ge- 
rad In reckon I.) among the lingual letters, as 
^fWisiug the ti.upuc >o ha\ e the principal 
ure in the pronunciation ’.hereof; though 
the Abbot dc Dartgeau makes it a palate letter. 
The letter 1") is the fourth in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, Syii.ic, -Greek, and balm 
alphabets; in the first five of which languages 
it lias tlic same name, though somewhat dif- 
ferently spoken, t. g. in Hebrew, Samaritan, 
and t'naldee Duleth, in Synac Doleth , and in 
Greek Delia. 

The form of our I) is the same with that of 
the Latins, as appears from all the ancient 
medals and inscriptions; and the Latin 1) is 
no other than the Greek a, rounded a little, 
by making it (pucker and at two strokes. 

Some learned Greek scholars pronounce the 
iau as a delta after the v, and pronounce a, 
as if it were written which may be 

an acceptable softening in the pronunciation, 
though it, is not a fault to aav otherwise. In 
the Latin tongue the D and tn$T have a great 
affinity, and are often changed one for another, 
as at for ad. And Quintilian laughs at those 
who scruple to write indifferently, one for the 
other, tel for sed, hant for baud, and others, to 
be seen in ancient inscriptions. 

1} is; also a nninmi letter, signifying five 
hundreds which arises hence, that* in the 
Gothic characters, the- D is half the M, which 
signifies^ thousand. Hence the verse, •* Lit era 
velni A »■. quingenfob sighificakil" A dash 
add^d a-tbp B, denotes u to stand for fiv$ 
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. Used as an abbreviation, it has various sig- 
nifications : thus I) stands for Doctor; as, 
M. D. for Doctor of Medicine; D. T. Doc- 
tor of Theology ; D. D. implies Doctor of Di- 
vinity, or “ dono dedit D. I). D. i* used for 
“dat, dicat, dcdic.it;" and D. D. D. D. for 
“ (lignum Deo donum dedit.” 

D, in music, is the nominal . f that note to 
which Guido applied the monosyllable re* 
D C. is often set for Da Capo. 

DA, Del, or Di, in music, signifiesyar or 
ly : as da camera, for the chamber. 

To DAB. v . a. ( dauber , French:) To strike 
gently with something soft or moist ( Shak - 
sp care. 

Dab.- y. (from the verb.) 1. A small 
lump of any thing. 2. A blow with some- 
thing moist or soft. 3. Something moist or 
slimy thrown upon one. 4. (In low language.) 
An artist. 5. In ichthyology. See Pleuro- 
neotes. 

Da B-CH1CK, a small waterfowl. 

DA HAL, or Dabi/l, a town on the coast 
of Malabar, in the Cast Indies. Its trade con- 
sists of pepper and salt. It belongs to the 
Portuguese. Lnt. 17- 39 N. Lon. 72. 60 K, 
TbDA'BBLE. (dahbelen, Dutch.) To 
smear; to daub ; to wet {Swift). 

To Da'iisle* if. n. L To play in water; 
to move in water or mud (Swift). 2. To do 
any thing in a. slight, superficial, or shallow 
manner; to tamper {Tope). 

DABBLER, s. (from aabbfc ) 1. One that 
plays in water. 2. One that meddles without 
mastery ; a superficial meddler (Swift). 

DACCA* a town of Asia, in the kingdom 
of Bengal* in the EuSt Indies. Lat. 23. 50 N. 
Lon, 85, 30. E~ / ‘ 

DACE, in ichthyology. See Cyprintus. , 

Pack PSce, dnyc #d^ row*, 
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are much the same kind of fishes f in manner 
of feeding, cunning, size and taste* 

The haunts of dace are gravelly, sandy, and 
clayey bottoms; deep holes that are shaded ; 
water-lily leaves, and the foam caused by an 
eddy : in hot weather they arc to be found on 
the shallow, and are then best taken with an 
artificial fly, grasshoppers, or gcntle9. 

Dace spawn about the latter end of March, 
and are in season about three weeks after ; they 
are not very good till about Michaelmas, and 
are best in February. 

Baits for dace arc the oak-worm, red- worm, 
brandling, gilt-tail, and indeed any worm bred 
on trees or bushes, that is not too large for his 
mouth : almost all kinds of flies and cater- 
pillars. 

Though dace are as often caught with a 
float as roach, yet they arc not so properly float 
fishes; for they are to be taken with an arti- 
ficial gnat, or ant-fly, or indeed almost any 
other small fly in its season : but in the Thames, 
above Richmond, the largest arc caught with 
a natural green dun grasshopper, and some- 
times with gentles; with both which you are 
to fish, as with an artificial fly ; they "are not 
to be come at till about September, when the 
weeds begin to rot ; but when you have found 
where they lie, which in a warm day is gene- 
rally on the shallow, it is incredible what huvock 
you may make; pinch off the first joint of the 
grasshopper’s legs, put the point of the hook in 
at the head, and bring it out at the tail. And 
in this way likewise you catch chub, espe- 
cially if you throw under the boughs* 

Fish for roach within six, and for dace 
within three inches near the bottom. 

They will bite at any flv, but especially at 
the stone caddis, or day fly, the latter end of 
April, and most part of May: it is an excellent 
bait, floating at top of the water, and of which 
you may gather great quantities from the reeds 
and sedge by the water side: or from haw- 
thorn hushes that grow near the bank of a 
shallow gravel stream, upon which they greatly 
delight to hang. They will also bite at ant- 
flies, of which the blackest arc the best, found 
in mole-hills, June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember ; which you may preserve for your 
use, by putting them alive into a glass bottle, 
having Am put into it some of the moist earth 
whence you gathered them, with some of the 
roots of the grass of the same hillocks, laying 
a clod of earth over the bottle : but if you would 
preserve them above a month, put them into 
a large runnet, which has been first washed 
with water and honey on the inside, and then 
you may retain them three months : yet the 
best time to make use of them is when they 
twarm, which is generally about the latter end 
of July, and the beginning of August. 

This sort of fish, in a warm day, rarely re- 
vises a fly at' the top of the water ; but when 
you fish under water for him, it is best to be 
within a handful, or sometimes more, of the 
ground. 

If you would find dace or dare in winter, 
then, about All-ballow-tide, wherever you see 
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heaths , or sandy grounds ploughing op? 
the plough , and you will find beetle grubs in* 
the form of a white worm, with a rod head, . 
as big a9 the top of a man's little finger and 
very soft; gather these, and put them info 
a vessel, with some of the earth whence they 
were taken, and vou may keep them all thei 
venter for an cxceflent bait. 

DACI, in antiquity, the people of Dacia* 

DACIA, the ancient nanieot two countries 
of Europe : the one on this side of the Danube, 
called Dacia Aureliana ; the other called Da- 
cia Trajani, on the other side of that river. Ac- 
cording to M. D’Anville, Dacia was about 
thirteen hundred miles in circuit. 

DACIER (Andrew), a learned French- 
man ; born of protestant parents at Castres in 
Upper Languedoc, in 1()51, and educated 
chiefly at Saumur under Tanaquil Faber, o* 
Le Fevre, whose learned daughter he after- 
wards married. He published at Paris, in 
an edition of Pompeius Fcstus. for the 
use of the dauphin. His Horace, with a. 
French version, came out the same year. In 
1083 he married, and we do not find that he 
published any thing till ifiyi, when his trans- 
lation of the Reflections of Marcus Antoni- 
nus appeared. The next year he published his 
translation of Aristotle's Poetics. From this 
time to his death he continued publishing 
some work or other every year, For his scr- 
\ices to literature he was appointed perpetual 
secretary to the academy, rewarded with a pen-, 
sion of 2000 livres, and made keeper ot the. 
books in the king’s closet. He died in 1722* 
Daeicr and his wife renounced the protestan|, 
religion in 1 0*8.5. Besides the worts nboveSfS 
mentioned he translated the works of Pluto 
into French ; the Li\es of Plutarch ; the Ma- 
nual of Epictetus, Src. ( JVatkins ). 

Dacibr (Anne), the wife of the preced- 
ing, and daughter of Le Fevre, professor o£ 
Greek at Saumtir, where she was born in K>5 1 . 
Her father discovering her turn for learning, in- 
dulgcd her wish, and gave her a moat liberal 
education. In 1O74 she published an f dilion 
of Callimachus, which gave so much satisfac- 
tion that she was employed to prepare editions, 
of Latin authors for the use of the dauphin ; 
accordingly she published Florng the same 
year. This boqk she sent to Christina queen 
of Sweden, who made her great offers if she 
would renounce tl*e protestant religion, and' 
reside at her court; but thU she refused. In 
tftel she published a translation of Anacreon 
and Sappho, which was followed by versions 
of 9ome of Plautus’s comedies, and of the Plu- 
ms and Clouds of Aristophanes. In 1683. she 
married M. Dacier, who joined with her in re- 
nouncing the protestant religion about two 
years afterwards. In 1688 she translated into 
French the comedies of Terence, with notes. 
In 1711 came out her translation of the Iliad ; 
and in 1714 she defended Homer against M . 
dc la Motte, in a book entitled, The Causes of 
the Corruption of Taste ; this was followed im 
1710 by another against father Flardouin. The 
same year came out her version of the Odyssey* 
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wifieh dmd her literary labours* She died in 
VjUQ. She had two daughters and a eon. One 
of the daughters became a nun, the other died 
at the age of J 8, and the son when he was a 
child. Madame Dacier was as remarkable for 
her modesty as for her erudition. A learned 
German having paid her a visit, begged that 
she would write ner name and a sentence i;i 
his book. She excused herself a 9 long as she 
could, but being strongly importuned she com- 
plied, and added to her signature a verse from 
Sophocles, importing that silence is the orna- 
ment of the female sex. ( Watkins ) . 
DACRYON. See Tears. 

DACTYL, (btxrt/to;, dactylus .) In ancient 
poetry, a metrical loot, consisting of one long 
and two short syllables, as retake, and Candi- 
das. The dactyle and spondee are the only 
feet or measure used in hexameter verses, the 
former being esteemed more sprightly, and the 
latter more solemn and grave. Accordingly, 
where great activity is signified, we find the 
dactyls used with much propriety, as in the 
following verses of Virgil : 

Quadrupedantc putreni sonitu quatit lingula 
campurn ; 

and, 

Ferte cito ferrum, date tela, scanditc innros. 

DACTYLI, in antiquity, a name given to. 
the first priests of Cybelc. The word is de- 
rived from $uxrv\o~ t t fingcr ; because their num- 
ber was then equal to that of the fingers, i. e. 
ten. These dactyli are generally said, by an- 
cient authors, to be the first who wrought in 
iron. But respecting them, or the dactyli 
ida'i, as they were often called, the accounts 
of the ancients differ very widely. 

DACTYLIOMANCY, a sort of diwnation 
performed by means of a ring. The ring was 
suspended by a fine thread over a round table, 
on the edge of which were marked the letters 
of the alphabet : such of these letters as the 
ring passed over in vibrating were joined to- 
gether, and composed the required answer. 

D ACT Y LIS. Cocho- foot- grass. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class Iriaudria, order digy- 
nia. Calyx two-valved, compressed j one of 
the valves larger and carinate. Fourteen spe- 
cies; scattered over the globe; of which d. 
stricta and d. glomerate arc common to our 
own country; the former to our sea-marshes, 
the latter to our meadows. This last, though 
eaten with relish by horses, sheep, and goats, 
is refused by cows. 

DACTYLQNOMY. (from iaxryxof, finger, 
and vofxoc law.) The art of numbering, or ac- 
counting, by the fingers. There is every reason 
to conclude’ that ductylonomy was the original 
mode of computation. 

DACTYLUS. ( dactylus , foxrvxo;, a finger: 
•o called from the likeness of its fruit to a 
finger.) Rough and adstringent; but when 
perfectly matured, they are much of the nature 
of the fig. (See C a a I c a ) . Senegal dates are 
-most esteemed, they having a more sugary, 
agreeable flavour, than those of /Egypt and 
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DAD, Da'ddy. 9, The child's way of ex. 
pressing father ( Shakspeare ). 

To DADE, v a • To hold up by a leading 
string (Drayton), ® 

DADO, in architecture, the cubical part in 
the middle of a pedestal between its base and 
comiche. 

DADUCHI. (Wwoi, q. d. torch-bearcrs, 
priests of Ceres.) Their manner is, at the 
feasts of this goddess, to run about the temple, 
with lighted torches, in imitation of Ceres, 
who, as they relate, sought thu9 for Proser- 
pine : from this custom arose the name. 
Among the Athenians, the high-priest of Her- 
cules was also called daduchus. 

D/EDAL LEAF, in botany, a leaf at the 
same time flexuose and lacerated ; or winding 
and torn. 

DfEDALA, a mountain and city of Lycia, 
where Daedalus was buried, according to Pliny. 
Also two festivals in Boeolia, so called ; one of 
them observed at Alalcomenos by the Plataeans 
in a large grove, where they exposed in the 
open air pieces of boiled flesh, and cajefully 
observed whither the crows that came to prey 
upon them directed their Right. *All the trees 
upon which any of these birds alighted were 
immediately cut down, and with them statues 
were made, called Daedala, in honour of Dae- 
dalus. The other festival was of a more solemn 
kind. It was celebrated every sixty years by 
all the cities of Bcaotia, as a compensation for 
the intermission of the smaller festivals, for 
that number of years, during the exile of the 
Platspans. 

D/KDALUS,* in fabulous history, an Athe- 
nian, son of Eupalainus, descended from 
Krcchthcus, king of Athens, wa> the most in- 
genious artist of hi9 age, and to him we are in- 
debted for the invention of the wedge, and 
many other mechanical instruments, and the 
sails of ships. From envy, he threw his ne- 
phew Dalus down from a window and killed 
nini, on account of his ingenuity in the arts. 
After the murder, Daedalus, with his son 
Icarus, fled from Athens to Crete, where 
Minos gave him a cordial reception. Daedalus 
made a famous labyrinth for Minos, and as- 
sisted Pasiphae, the queen, to gratify her un- 
natural passion for a bull. For this action, 
Daedalus incurred the displeasure of Minos, 
who ordered him to be confined in the laby- 
rinth which he had constructed. Here ne 
made himself wings with feathers and wax, 
and carefully fitted them to his body, and that 
of his son, who was the companion of his con- 
finement. They look their flight from Crete; 
and the heat of the sun inched the wax on the 
wings of Icarus, who flew too high, and he 
fell into that part of the ocean, which from 
him has been called the Icarian sea. The fa- 
ther alighted at Cumae in Italy, where he built 
a temple to Apollo, and thence directed his 
course to Sicily, where he was kindly received 
by Cocalus, who reigned over part of the 
country. Many monuments of his ingenuity 
in Sicily still existed in the age of Diodorus 
Siculus. He \yat dispatched by Cocalus, who 
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was a fmid of Minos, who had declared war 
a^aimt him, because he had given an asylum 
to Diedahis. The flight of D<vdalu<> fiotn 
Crete, with wings, is explained bv observing 
that he was the imentor of sails, which in his 
age might pass at « distance for wings. (Pan . ». 
Diod . Ovid, \'c.) — There were two statuaries 
of the same name, one of Sicyon, son of Pa- 
troclus, the other a native of Rythinia. 

DAEMON, la i/Jiwv, a name giuii hy the an- 
cients to certain spiiits or genii, which they say 
appeared to men, either to do them service or 
to hurt them. According to the philosophers, 
daemons held a middle rank between the ce- 
lestial gods and men on eaith, and carried on 
all intercourse between them ; com eying the 
addresses of inen to the gods, and the div ine 
benefits to men. Daemon is oltcn n-ed genc- 
rally as equivalent to a dcitv, and is accord- 
ingly applied to fate or foiUme, or wliatevcr 
else was regarded as a god. 

The word tkemon is u*ed indifferently in a 
good and a had sense. In the former it was 
icry common among the ancient heathens. 
But it has been generally thought, that by 
daemons we are to understand devils, in the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament. 
Others think the word is in that version cer- 
tainly applied to the ghosts of Mich dead men as 
the heathens deified, in Dint. wxii. 17. IV 
evi. 37 - That (Lemon often beais the Mime 
meaning in the New Testament, is shewn by 
Mr. Joseph Mode, Works, p. 023 , &c. 

Different orders of daemons had different 
stations and employments assigned them by the 
ancients. Good (Lemons were considered as 
the authors of good to mankind ; e\il (Lemons 
brought innumerable evils both upon men and 
beasts. Amongst evil daemons then* was a 
great distinction with respect lo tin offices as- 
signed them ; some compelled men to wicked- 
ness, others stimulated them to madness. Sec 
Djemoniac. 

DAEMON I A(\ (from drrmon.) A human 
being whose volition and other mental faculties 
are overpowered and restrained, and his body 
possessed and actuated by some created spiritual 
ocing of superior power. Such seems to be the 
determinate sense of the word ; Lmi it L dis- 
puted whether any of mankind ever were in 
this unfortunate condition. 

It has been urged, that the doctrine, of cLe- 
mouiacal possessions is manifestly repugnant to 
the perfections of God, and to tfiat fixed order 
of causes and efLcts which w'c disco, cr in na- 
ture particularly with regard to the human 
system : but it does not appear to us that this 
kind of argument rests upon the firmest foun- 
dation. It is from the nature of the effect that 
we come to know the nature of the caun in 
.any case. In the case, then, of (Lemon iacs, 
the fact being admitted that their reason was 
disordered in a very extraordinary manner, we 
have to ewpure whether the cause l>e mecha- 
nical or spiritual. Now from a due consider- 
ation of the nature of such motions and effects 
as are colled mechanical, it very clearly fol- 
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/()»•?, that the came, in the instances addiiced, 
cannot be material. Either, then, we niiwr 
admit that the cause is a separate spirit, or we* 
must foi n 1a I ly ascribe the ciiect of disordering 
our reason to the Supreme J Icing. Would it 
be commendable to ascribe, upon ?'i*rht grounds, 
such Inirl ful effects to a heiiclwcnt and good 
cause ; and pari icularlv to the »re;r Firvt Cause? 
Let it be remembered, that l»y denying, in such 
instances, secondary and imperfect cause*.. \\« 
load the most perfect of beings with all ns.it is 
mean and unworthy. 

After all, however, we think that the most 
satisfactoiy wav of decidin'.; the point is, bv ap- 
pealing to the llolv Scriptuics. Mode, Hekket, 
ami some other ingenious men, have main- 
tained that the supposed diiMiions.’Cs were only 
limatics or epileptic*. Hm let the Mory of the 
d *1110111 ;c which L recorded hy I. ukc, ch. ii . 
be duly considered, aril there will appear suili- 
cient reason for .idhcriii” to I he received inter- 
pretation. Is it uf all piobable tl. it Jcmis 
should personify a lunacy or an epilepsy, and 
say, “ Mold thy peac e and come out of him?’* 

Is it credible that an evangelist should have 
been UTi to ascribe this man’s disordei to the 
spirit of an unclean d.emaii, if it were on K lu- 
nacy or the falling sickness ; or that a pin -acini! 
of common sense fas Luke certainly was, to 
say the least) should sjnak ol'it as a memorable 
circumstance that such a distemper did not 
hurt a man by leaving him? Smely then this 
story, without seeking for oth' i e\'u!enre, must 
be a convincing proof of the reality of ila ino- 
niacal possession. 

i )/L !\ I ON OM A'N I A . ( da m wt. mania, } (ti - 
fAa\ofjetna, from hui’w, a (Lemon, and 
iiiudiuv*.) That species of melancholy, w here 
the patient supposes himtedf to be possessed of 
devils. 

DAFFODIL. In botany. See Narcis- 
si’s. 

I)afio;ml (Lily). Sec Amaiulms m.d 

P V NCR A n t'M. 

D a r p o i) 1 1. (Sea) . See Pa n c k a t 1 u m . 

To DA IT. v. a. (from do aft.) To toss 
a-,ide ; to throw away slightly: not iwil 
( Siiah *prare) . 

DAG. s. {dnguc, French.) Not used. 1. A 
dagger. 2. A hand-gun ; a pistol. 

To Dag. v. a. (from dagglr.) To daggle; to 
bemire: a low word. 

DAGENHAM, a tillage near Rmnford, in 
Kv*ex, nine miles from London, rein. likable 
for u breach made hy the river Thamc-i, which 1 
laid near 50,000 acres of land under water; 
but after ten years inundation, and several un- 
successful attempts, it was at last effectually 
drained by captain Perry, whom the czar Peter 
of Musco\y had employed in his works at Ve- ■ 
ronitz, on the river Don. In 1 7ti. r », a second 
breach was made, which laid 5 , 000 acre? under 
water; bi>t after the works were several times 
blowy up, it was at last stopped, and the banks 
seen kcI. Sec Perry's Account of the Stopping 
of Dagenham Breach, 8vo. 1721. 

DA GGER. r. (dagiw, French.) 1. A short 
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uworr?; a poniard (Addison). 2.A blunt blade 
<ff iron wjtn a basket tuil, used for d deuce. 3. 
Tbc .belisk : as (f). 

DA'CMFUSDRA WING. s. (dagger anil 
draw.) The act of draw* mg daggers ; approach 
to open violence ( Uudibras ). 

DAGGER-POINTED, Dacgf.kep, or 
ilucftONATfc, m n.itural history, ending in a 
point like dial ol'a dagger. A pplu cl to the leaf 
of bromeii.i ananas, and in the calyx. 

To D.v'GGLH. n. a. (from dug, clew.) To 
dip negligently m mire or water. 

To D/ucu. o. n. To he in the mire 
(Tope). 

DA'v R i LET ML. n. (doggie and /nil.) lk- 
rnireti ; bespat ten d ( Strijt ). 

D AGUES LAN, a province of Asiatic Tur- 
key, having the (Vj.iau sea on the K. die 
mountains of (\nu\isstis on the \V. (arc.isM.i cm 
the N and Slnrvan on the S. The iuhubii- 
ants are Tartar*. 

DAG1R), an island of the Baltic sea, be- 
longing to Russia, nine miles long, and six 
broad. Lat. ocl. 41* N. Lon. nb E. 

1)a(jHO, an episcopal town of Albania, in 
European Turkey. Lat. 42.30 N. Lon. Uj. 
U) E. 

DAGON, an idol of the Philistines, men- 
tioned in the Rook of Kings. Some authors 
sty, that Us unpcrmosi part was like the body 
of a man, a* (I us undermost like a fish: the 
Jlehrew word dig signifies a tish : \et it must 
be gunned that D .gon ma\ conic from Dugan, 
i. e. wheat : and Philo in Eusebius has rendeied 
the wool Dagon by that of ii-ru.-, frumentum or 
JtUHirtUi pneses. 

The Philistines held Dagon in gieat vonera- 
tion, and erected magnificent temples in his 
honour. Mis temple at (Liza must have been 
very large, since Sampson, having pulled down 
the pillais ihat suppoitvd it, buried more than 
.1000 men in its ruins. 

D AMY'S A, in zoology, a genus of the class 
venues, order mollusca. Body loose, lia^ani, 
angular, tubular, and ojkii at each extremity. 
One species only : found in the Spanish seas : 
tliree inches long and one thick. The difler- 
ence between this and the genus Suf.PA, 
which sec, is so trilling, that it is scarcely worth 
while to continue the distinction. ^ et it docs 
not become us, at lea*! in the present work, to 
introduce any innovation, l>m only to give the 
result of general 'cieiue, and invent igatiun, so 
far as they have successfully proceeded. The 
worms of this genus have a peculiar power of 
adhering to each other by their sales. 

DAHALAft, in geography, an island in the 
Red sea, near the coast of Abyssinia. Its 
whole length fiom N.W. to S.K. is thirty- 
seven miles, and its greatest breadth eighteen. 

DAIIL, tire finest river of Sweden, which 
flows through Dal era ilia and on tlicS. confines 
ofGestricia, and falls into the gulf of Bothnia, 
to the K. of Gc:de. Near Kscailebv, it forms a 
•'celebrated cataract, scarce, inferior U» the fall of 
the Rhine at La alien. 

DAHLIA, ill boiany. This genus was es- 
^blbhcd by the late Cavaniiles, in honour of 
' » • 
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Dr. Andrew Dahl, a Swedish botanist, and the 
friend of baron Ahtruwner. It belongs to the 
class syngi ncsia, order poly gam ia I rostra nea, at 
least in this cold climate. The stems die every 
winter, but the root is perennial and tuber us, 
not very dissimilar to that of the artichoke. 
Four species have been desci ibed. 

1.1). pinnata, pinnated as it is called, and 
figured by (An unifies in his leones, Plate v. l. 
lob 80. It is also figured under this name in 
the fourth volume of Andrews’s Botanical Re- 
pository. In the Annales du Mus. National 
Hist. Nat. v. 3. M. '1 'ho urn calls tlii- species 
purpurea, hut its colour varies from the com- 
mon pinnata, being very deep ; and Mr. R. A. 
Salisbury suspects that this purpurea of 1 hnoin 
is the true rosea of ( ’avail dies.- A paler co- 
loured variety «d ihe pinnata, the seeds of 
which weie sviii to Holland- home with the 
name of ro*ei by (Vvumlles, has been lately 
figured by Mr, Hooker in the lAiradisu*. Lon- 
dinensis, and described by die above-mentioned 
botanist, under the name of samhucifo'.ia : 
that it is i.oi the .true rosea of Cavaniiles, is 
mifjiiestioiMble ; for the leaves were simply 
pinnate, uni Inpinuate. 

'J. D. ro*ea. Rose-coloured. It is so cal’ed 
and figured b\ Cavaniiles in his leones ; but 
the pluiil called rosea by .M. Thouin in the 
Annales, i> most probably the very variety of 
the fir»t specie* figured by the name of samhu- 
ciiolia in the Parudisus Londinensis. 

o. D. cocci lira. Scarlet. ThL is figured 
in Curtis’** publication; but we enterLain a 
doubt if it is the Mine with Cav anil Ics's plant, 
if the colour is well copied. The plant, vve 
understand, is dead. 

4. D.croeata. Saffron-coloured. This plant 
is not mentioned ill any work previous to the 
ParadiMis Londinensis, where it is figured and 
described by the name of bidentifolia. Though 
the parcels of seeds which came from Cava- 
nillt* himself had the title of crocata, the 
flower?, turned out yellow. 

It i* not intended here to describe minutely 
llu"*e plant*; it is sufficient to say, that they 
elevate themselves majestically like the holy* 
hock, and hear both axillary and terminal 
slunvv flowers late in the autumn. 

DAHOMEY, or Dauma, a country of 
Africa, on the slave e.oa*l, situated about sixty 
or seventy miles from the Atlantic; called also 
Fomu. Dahomey, a* known at present, is 
supposed to reach from the sea-coast about ISO 
or '-*00 miles inland, though no European has 
penetrated above half that distance. 'Hie ca- 
pital, Abomey, lies in about nine degrees and 
fifty minutes of north latitude, and between the 
third and fourth degree of east longitude, reck- 
oned from the meridian of Greenwich. The 
soil is a deep, rich clay, of a reddish colour, 
with a little sand on the surface, except about 
Cal m ilia, where it is more light and gravelly; 
but there is not to be found a stone so big ns an 
egg in the whole country, so far as it has licen 
\ i si ted hv the Europeans ; of farinaceous vege- 
tables tlie country yields a plentiful supply, 
proportionable to the quantity of culture 4 
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namely maize, millet, or Guinea-corn of dif- 
ferent sort* ; a kind of peas, or rather kidney- 
beans, called; caikvances ; and also a species of 
beans, called ground-beans. The Dahomans, 
likewise, cultivate yams, potatoes of two sorts, 
the ca&sada, or manioka, the plautain, and the 
banana. Pine-apples, melons, oranges, limes, 
guavas, and other tropical fruits, also abound 
in this fertile country. Nor is it destitute of 
productions adapted for commerce and manu- 
facture ; such as indigo, cotton, the sngar-canc, 
tobacco, palm oil, together with a variety of 
spices, particularly a species of pepper, very si- 
milar in flavour, and indeed scarcely distin- 
guishable from the black pepper of the East In- 
dies. A very curious fruit is produced in Da- 
homey, as well as in some other parts of Africa, 
which resembles a small olive in everv respect 
but the colour; being of a dusky reddish hue, 
changing at the end next the stalk to a faint 
yellow; the pulp is firm, and almost insipid; 
the stone is hard like that of the olive. After 
having chewed one or more of such berries, and 
spit out or swallowed the pulp at pleasure, a 
glass of vinegar will taste, to the person trying 
rile experiment, like sweet wine; a lime will 
seem to have the flavour of a very ripe China 
orange; and the same change is "produced in 
other acids, without effervescence, or any sen- 
sible motion. The Dahomans, like tlieother 
inhabitants of tropical climates, plant twice a 
year, viz, at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes ; 
after which the periodical rains prevail. The 
language is that which the Portuguese call 
Lingua Geral, or General Tongue, and is 
spoken not only in Dahomey Proper, blit in 
Whydah, and the other dependent states ; and 
likewise in Mahee, and several neighbouring 
places. With respect to the Dahoman religion, 
lfc consists of a jumble of superstitious ceremo- 
nies, of which it is impossible to convey any 
satisfactory idea. The government is perhaps 
the most perfect despotism on earth. See 
farther Archibald Dalzel's History of Daho- 
mey, 4to. 

DAUOON HOLLY. In botany. See 
Ilex. 

DA'ILY. a. OcagUc, Saxon.) Happening 
everyday; quotidian (Prior). 

Da'ily. fld. Everyday; very often (Spenser). 

DA'INTILY. ad. (from dainty.) 1. Ele- 
gantly; delicately (Bacon). 2. Deliciously; 
pleasantly (Howel). 

DAINTINESS, s. (from dainty.) 1. Deli- 
cacy ; softness (Ben Jonson). 2. Elegance ; 
nicety (Wotton). 3. Delicacy; deliciousness 
( Hukewill ). 4. Squeamishness; fastidious- 

ness (Wot ion). b. Ceremoniousness ; scru- 
1 pulodity 

DAINTY, a. (dain, old French, delicate.) 

1. Pleasing to the palate; delicious- (Paeon). 

2. Delicate 5 nice; squeamish (Dwies). 3. 
Scrupulous ; ceremonious (Shaker peare). 4. 
Elegant ; effeminately beautiful (Milton). 5, 
tfiee j affectedly fine (prior). 

1. Something nice ; a delicacy 
2* A word of fondness formerly in 
100 (A tfhpfOKf). 
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DAIRY, s. (from dey, an old word for 
milk.) l. The occupation or art of making 
various kinds of food from milk (Temple). 2. 
The place where milk is manufactured. 3. 
Pasturage ; milk farm (Bacon). 

Dairy-house, or Dairy, in rural eco- 
nomy, a place appropriated to the management 
of milk, butter, cheese, &c. See Mxlk, 
Bu i ter. Cheese, Churn, and Cows. 

A dairy ought to be so situated, that the 
windows, or lattices, may never front the south, 
south-east, or south-west; and it should at all 
times be kept in the neatest order. Lattices 
are also far preferable to glazed lights, as they 
admit a free circulation of the air. It has, 
however, been objected, that the former afford 
access to the cold air of winter, and to the sun 
in summer ; but either maybe easily remedied, 
by making the frame somewhat larger than the 
lattice, and constructing it so as to slide back- 
ward and forward at pleasure. Ac»oss this 
frame, packthread may l>e stretched, and oiled 
paper pasted on it, which will thus admit the 
iignt, and effectually keep out the sun and 
wind. 

During the summer, dairy-houses cannot be 
ke pt too cool : the} ought therefore to he erect- 
ed, if possible, near a cold spring, or running 
water; and, where it is practicable to conduct 
a small stream through the premises, it will 
much contribute to the convenience and utility 
ofthepjace. Dr. Anderson observes, in his 
Practical Essay on the Management of the 
Dairy (published in the third and fourth vo- 
lumes of his Recreations in Agriculture, &c.) 
that, if the water can be introduced by means of 
a pipe, so as to fall from some height on the 
floor, it will be productive of many advantages, 
particularly hv preserving a continual freshness, 
and purity of the air. Dairy-houses should 
therefore be neatly paved, either with red brick, 
or smooth hard stone, and laid with a proper 
decent, so that no water may stagnate. 'Inis 
pavement should he well washed every day du- 
iir;g the summer; and all the utensils, here 
employed, he kept with unremitting attention 
to cleanliness. Nor should the churns be at 
any time scalded in the dairy ; as the steam 
arising from lmt water, tends greatly to injure 
the milk. For similar reasons, neither the 
rheese and rennet, nor the chccse-press, must 
be suffered to taint the atmosphere ; as the 
whey and curd will diffuse their acidity over 
the whole building. 

All the utensils of the dairy should be made 
of wood, in preference either to lead, copper, 
or cast-iron ; for these metals ait easily soluble 
in acids ; the solutions of Lhe tyvo first are in » 
high degree poisonous ; and though the latter 
is in itself harmless, the taste of it renders the 
productions of the dairy very disagreeable. The 
cream- dishes, when perfectly clean and cool, 
ought to be filled with the milk, as soon as it is 
drawn from the cow, and has been carefully 
strained through a cloth, or cloth-sieve made ' 
of hair or silver-wire ; the latter of which, as- 
Dr. Anderson justly remarks, is more whole- 
some than those pf other metals. These disfy** 
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should never exceed three inches in depth, but 
may be so wide as to contain a gallon, or a gal- 
lon and a half of milk. When filled, they 
ought to be placed on shelves, to remain there 
till the cream be completely separated, Now 
it is to be taken off witn nicety, by u skimming- 
-dish (without lifting or removing the milk, or 
shedding any of it on the floor, which would 
soon corrupt the air of the room), and then de- 
posited in a separate vessel, till a proper quan- 
tity be collected for churning. A firm, neat 
wooden barrel, which is open at one end, and 
has a lid closely fitted to it, appears to be well 
calculated for this purpose ; a cock or spigot 
oujghtalso to be fixed near the bottom, to draw 
off the thin or serous part, that may drain from 
the cream; and the inner side of the opening 
should be covered with a piece of fine silver 
wire-gauze, in order to prevent the latter from 
escaping, while the former is allowed to pass. 

But, if notwithstanding the fatal conse- 
quences arising from the use of metallic uten- 
sils, or of earthen vessels glazed with lead, far- 
mers still persist in employing them, it ought to 
be a constant and indispensable rule, to scald 
and scour them properly with salt and water 
every day, and to drv them thoroughly, before 
the milk is deposited in them. Lastly, it is 
sincerely to he wished, that all the utensils 
employed in the dairy, of whatever materials 
they may consist, should be cleaned with simi- 
lar care, previously to their being Used ■ arid, as 
long as the lea^t arid smell is perceptible, they 
ought to undergo repeated semirings, till they 
are. completely sweetened. 

Da'irymaid. s. (dairy and maid.) Tlie 
woman sen ant whose business is to manage 
the milk (Dry den). 

DAIS, in botany, a genus of the class decan- 
dria, order monogynia. ln\ oluere four-leaved ; 
corn! four or five-cleft ; berry one-seeded. 
Three species, natives of the (’ape or Tongataba 
island. 

DA'lSY. s. 0 ra? 3 c pca^e, Saxon, day’s eye.) 
A spring flower. See Belli*. 

Da'isy (Blue). See Globulari a. 

Da'isy (Ox-eye). See Chrysanthe- 
mum. 

Da'isy (Michaelmas). See Aster. 

Daisy-cutter, in veterinary language, 

» a term for a horse that goes so near the ground 
as frequently to touch it with the tip of bis 
toes, and to be in continual danger of falling. 
Most broken- kneed horses are of this kind. 

DALACA, an island of the Red sea, oppo- 
site the coast of Abcx, seventy-two miles long, 
-and fifteens broad. The inhabitants are ne- 
groes. 

DALBERG1A, in botany, a genus of the 
class diadelphia , order decamlria ( aly* ohso- 
lctely five-toolhed ; legume foliaccous, flat, not 
opening ; seeds one or two. Seven species ; all 
East India plants, shrubs, or trees. Of these, 
d, monham of Surinam, with very minute, 
white, spiked flowers, yields fiofti its vyood a 
resin rambling dragon’s-blood. 

DALE. s. (ihnli German.) A hollow be- 
tween high grounds. 
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Palley also (vallis, Latin ; valUe, French), 
signifies a hollow between high grounds. The 
one is a northern, and the other a southern 
word, for the same idea. But, as it is esteemed 
a perfection in English writing to construct an 1 
antithesis with words of collocal origin, it 19 
become usual to oppose dale to hill, which i& 
also a word of Saxon descent; and to oppose 
valley to mountain , which is also a word of 
French descent. Hence wc are accustomed to 
attach ideas of inferior magnitude to dale , and 
of superior magnitude to valley: by standing 
in opposition to the words hill and mountain, 
they have acquired the same relative character 
for dimension. 

DALE A, a province of Sweden, bounded on 
the north by Dalecarlia, on the east by the 
Wermerland and the lake W enfcr, on the south 
by Gothland, and on the north by Norway 
and the sea. 

Da lea, in botany, a genus of the class 
diadelphia, order decandria. Wings and bed 
growing to the column of the stamens; sta- 
mens five or ten, united w ithout any separate 
filaments; legume one -seeded. . Fourteen spe- 
cies; all natives of North or South America. 

DALECARLIA, a province in Sweden, so 
called from a river of the same name, on 
which it lies, near Norway. It is divided into 
three parts, which they call valleys; and i* 
about 175 mile-j in length, and 100 in breadth. 
It is full of mountains, which abound in mines 
of copper and iron, sonic of which are of a 
prodigious depth. 

DaLECHA'MIMA, in botany, a genus of 
the class monoeciu, order xnonodelphia. Outer 
common involucre with three leaflets; inner 
with two llncc-cleft leaves. Male umbellule 
ten -flowered ; involucd two-leaved, with nu- 
merous chaffs; proper perianth five-leaved; 
corollcs-s; filaments numerous. Fern, florets 
three- involucd, three-leaved ; proper perianth 
of eleven leaflets; cordless; style filiform; 
capsule thre e-sramed. Two species only, d. 
corolata, of New Grenada; and d. scan dens, 
of the VWt Indies; the last a climbing plant, 
as iis name imports, rising to a considerable 
height, and armed on its leaves with bristly 
hairs, that stints the moment they are touched. 
D’ALEMBERT. Sec Alembert d\ 
DALEN (Cornelius van), a Dutch en- 
graver, horn about lie engraved a great 

variety of portraits, and a set of antique statues 
in a masterly stvlc. 

I)ALJN'(Ofaus dc), a Swedish poet, born 
at Winshcrg in 1/08. He wrote a poem, en- 
titled, The Liberty of Sweden, am! a tragedy 
entitled Brunhilda. He is also the author of 
the General History of Sweden* and other 
works. He became preceptor to prince Gus- 
tavos, and chancellor of the court; and died in 

17 *> 3 . , . . 

DALKEJTII, a town of Scotland, in ’Mid 
Lothian. I -at. 5b. 54 N. Lon. 3. IS VV. 

DA'LLIANCE. s . (from dally.) h Inter- 
change of caresses; acts of fondness (Miltrrfft 
2. Conjugal conversation (Milton). 3. 
lay; procrastination (Shakspcarr). 
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? V; DA'L LIER . s. (from dally.) Atrifler; a‘ 
ifedler ( Ascham ). 

; J&A 'LLOP. a. A tuft, or clump (Ttocr). 

7 o DA'LLY. v. rt. (dollen, Dutch, to trifle.) 
I. To trifle; to play the fool (Cain my). 2 . 
To ^exchange caresses; to fomlle ( S/tah'tpeare ). 

3 . To sport; to play; to frolick (Shahspeare)* 

4 . To delay ( Wisdom). 

To Da'll Y. v. a . To put oil’; to delay ; to 
amuse till a proper opportunity (Knu/les). 

DALMATIA, a province of Europe, which 
is divided among the Venetians, Hungarians, 
Kagusans, and Turks. 1 1 has Bosuia on the N . 
the gulph of Venice on the S. Servia on the E. 
and Morlachia on the YV. 

DALMATIC A, a garment with large open 
sleeves, worn originally by bishops. 

DALIIYMPLE (sir David), a Scotch judge. 
He was born at Edinburgh in 17C(). His fa- 
ther was auditor of the exchequer for Scotland, 
and his mother daughter of the earl of Had- 
dinton. He was educated at Eton, from whence 
he was sent to Utrecht, where he continued 
till 174 6 , and then returned to Edinburgh, and 
became an advocate. In J 7()(3 he was appoint- 
ed a judge, on which occasion he took the title 
of lord Hailes, according to the custom of the 
-country. He died in 17()2, leaving two (laugh- 
ters. Lord Hailes wrote and published a great 
number of.books and tracts, as Memorials and 
Letters relating to the History of Britain in the 
Reign of James I. and Charles i. two vols. 
J7&?, and 17(16’, Remarks on the History of 
Scotland, 1773 , K’uio. ; Annals of Scotland, 
4 to. 177 J), two vols. ; Remains of Christian 
Antiquity, 17/8, three vols. ; several Memoir?, 
Intended for a Biographia Scotica, &c. 

Though the church of Scotland docs not 
much encourage funeral discourses, a very laud- 
able endeavour was made to tender the talents 
and virtues oflord Hailes a theme of instruction 
to mankind, in a sermon preached soon after 
his death in the church of Inveresk, hv bis 
learned friend, and venerable pastor, l)r. Car- 
lyle; from which we shall transcribe a sum- 
mary view of his character as a judge, a scholar, 
a Christian, n :d u citizen. 

“His know ledge of the laws wasaccuniteand 
profound, and he applied it in judgment with 
the most scrupulous integrity. In his pro- 
ceedings in the criminal court, the satisfaction 
he gave to the public could not be surpassed. 
His abhorrence of crimes, his tenderness for the 
criminals, his respect for the laws, and his re- 
verential awe of the Omniscient Judge, in- 
spired him on some occasions with a command- 
ing sublimity of thought, and a feeling solcm- 
»it$r of expression, that made condemnation 
seem hist as the doom of Providence to the cri- 

* minus themselves, and raised a salutary horror 
of j&frines in the breast of the audience. 

, “ Conscious of the dignity and importance of 

* thft high office he held, he never departed from 
( ih^decofum that becomes that reverend cha- 

which indeed it cost, him no effort to 
’ because he acted ^from principle and 

W&gcht, both public and private. Affcc- 
family aad relations, simple and 
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mild in his manners, pure ami conscientious in 
his morals, enlightened and entertaining in his 
conversation; he left society only to regret, that, 
devoted as he was to more important employ- 
ments, he had so little time to spare for inter- • 
course with them. 

“ He was well known to he of high rank in 
tlu* republic oflottcrs, and hi? lo?s will be deeply 
felt through many of her departments, ilis 
labours in illustration of the history of his 
country, and many other works of profound 
erudition, remain as monuments of his accurate 
and faithful research for materials, and his 
sound judgment in the selection of them. Of 
his unfeigned piety and down ion, you have very 
often been witnesses where tve now are. t 
tnuft add, however, that his attendance on reli- 
gious ordinances was not merely out of respect 
to the laws nid for the sake of example, (nioliv js 
which should never fail to have influence on 
persons of superior rank, for the mcoi obvious 
reasons), hut fioni principle and conviction, 
and the most conscientious regard to his duly; 
for he m>L only practised all the \irtu s and 
charities in proof of his faith, hut he demon- 
strated the sincerity of his zed by the uncom- 
mon pains betook to illustute primitive C’hnsl- 
ianity, and by his elaborate and able defences of 
it against its enemies. 

“’His profound researches into histoiy, and 
his thorough knowledge of the laws, made him 
perfectly acquainted with the progrtss of the 
constitution of Britain, from the first dawn of 
liberty in the common law of tlu* land, and the 
trial bv jury which precede all written records, 
and a tier wards m me origin and establishment 
of parliaments, throng? 1 nil its vicissitudes and 
dangers, till at last, b\.thc blessing of divine 
Providence, which brought many wonderful 
events to concur to the same end, it was re- 
newed, strengthened, and finally confirmed by 
the Revolution. 

“ It. was rrds goodly and venerable fabric of 
the British const itution which the deceased 
most respectable character contemplated with 
admiration and delight (of late, indeed, with a 
mixture of anxiety and fear), an therein pie of 
piety, «'»•> the genuine source of greater happi- 
ness and freedom, to a larger portion of man- 
kind than ever flowed from any government 
upon earth. 

“ 111 indeed can the times bear the loss of * 
such an affectionate patriot and able guardian 
of the laws of his country, But \vc must not 
murmur at the will of Providence, which in its 
mercy ‘ may have withdrawn the good man 
frojifihe evil to conic.' In merev, I say, to 
him, whose righteous spirit wasPso deeply 
grieved when ' he saw the wicked rage, and the 
people imagine a vain thing.’" 

Such is the memorial wjjiich, in the hour of 
recent sorrow, followed ibis excellent man to 
the grave ; and we believe it will yet be allowed 
to he just by alt who bad the happiness of his 
lordship's acquaintance, and arc what he was, 
friends to the best interests of mankind. 

A large catalogue of the numerous and Cu- 
rious performances of lord Hailes is given 



wider the article Dairy in the Supplement 
to the Enrydo. Britan. 

DALTON, a town of Lancashire, with a 
market on Saturdays. Lat. .54. 14 N. Lon. 
3. 18 W. 

DALUS, in antiquity, a narrow slip of pas- 
ture, between two pieces of arable lain!. 

DAM. s. (from dame, which anciently sig- 
nified mother.) The mother (Hay). 

Dam. a. (dam, Dutch.) A mole or bank to 
coniine water {Mortimer). 

To Dam. v. a. feeuunan, Saxon; dammen , 
Dmcii.) To confine, or .shut tip, water by 
moles oi dam -{Otway). 

DA'M AGE. s. (damage* French.) I. Mis- 
chief; hint ; ileiriment (Davies). 2. Loss ; 
misdiuf bi. tiered ( Miilvn). •>. The value of 
mist hiel done (Cluiendoti). 4. Reparation of 
da magi’.; retribution (Bat on), o. (In law.) 
Any hurt or hindcrance that a man takelh in 
lii?> ..‘state ( Cowell ). 

To Da'm a o e. v. a. To misehief; to injure; 
toimpiir; to hurt; to harm {Addison). 

To Da'm ag i . e. n. To take damage. 

DA'MAGEABLE. a. (from damage.) I. 
Susceptible of hurt : as, damageable goods, 2. 
JVliscb'.rvou" ; pernicious {Corn'll. of Tongue). 

DAMAN OR ISRAEL. In zoology. Sec 
Dfrus, 

Daman, a maritime town of the East In- 
dies, at the entrance of the gulph of Cambava. 
It belong* to the Portuguese. Lat. 20. 20 N. 
Lon. K. 

DA'MASC ENE^from Damascus.) A small 
black plum; a damson (Bacon). 

DAM ASCEN US (John), an illustrious 
father of the chureh in the eighth centuiy, 
horn at Damascus, where his father, though a 
Christian, enjoyed the office of counsellor of 
state to the Saracen caliph; to which the soil 
succeeded. He retired afterwards to the mo- 
nastery of St. Sahas, and spent the remainder of 
his life in writing books of divinity. His 
works have been often printed; but the Pat is 
edition in 17 12, two volumes folio, is esteemed 
the best. 

DAM ASCII ’S, a celebrated heathen philo- 
sopher, born at Dum.ucus in the year a 40, 
when the Goths reigned inltah. He wrote 
the Life of his master fsidorus ; and dedicated 
it to Theodora, a very learned and philosophi- 
cal lady, who had also been a pupil to Tsidorns. 
In this life, which was copiously written, he 
frequently made oblique attacks on the Christ- 
ian religion. We have nothing remaining of 
it but some extracts pfeseived by Phot! ns. 
Damascius succeeded Tneon in the rhetorical 
school, and Lidorus in that of philosophy, at 
Athens. 

DAMASCUS, now called Sc ham, a con- 
siderable town of Syria, in Asiatic Turkey. It 
is situated on a fertile plgin, encompassed with 
hills, and finely watered by the river Barrady, 
anciently the Pharphur, tfie stream of which 
flows through the city, and .supplies the foun- 
tains, bagnios* and houses. The appearance of 
this city is inexpressibly beautiful at a little 
distance, but not altogether so fine within it, 


though the mosques, and other public buildings, 
are in general handsome. In Scham, a consi- 
derable silk manufactory is carried on', and se- 
veral other articles arc furnished by the lux-* 
uriuncy of its neighbourhood. It is the see of 
an archbishop, and is inhabited by great num- 
bers of Christians and Jews. Lai. 33. 40 N. . 
Lon. 37- 0 E. 

Damascus steel, a very fine kind of steel, 
made in some parts of the Levant, and parti- 
cularly at Damascus, remarkable for its excel- 
lent temper; and used chiefly in the making 
of sword-blades. 

Some authors assure ns it comes from the 
kingdom of Golcomia in the East Indies ; 
where the method of tempering with alum, 
which the Europeans have never been able to 
imitate, was first invented. 

DAMASK, a silk stuff, with a raised pat- 
tern, so that the right side of the damask is that 
which has the flowers raised or saturated. Da- 
masks should tie of dressed silk, both in warp 
and woof; and in France, half an ell in breadth : 
they arc made at Chalons, in Champagne, and 
in some places in Flanders, a» at Tournay, &c. 
entirely of wool, three-eighths of an ell wide, 
and twenty ells long. 

Damask is also a kind of wrought linen 
made in Flanders and in this country. It takes 
its name on account of its resemblance to da- 
uiask. It is chiefly used for table linens. 

7 Vi Da'm ask. v. a. (from the noun.) I. To 
form flowers upon stuffs. 2. To variegate ; to 
diversify (Tent on). 

Da'm ask- iiost; . s. A red rose {Bacon). 
See. Rosa. 

DAMASKEENING, or Damasking, 
the art or operation of beautifying iron, steel, 
iscc. by making incisions in them, and filling 
them up with gold and silver wire; chiefly 
used for adorning sword-blades, guards, and 
gripes, locks of pistols, &c. Damaskeening 
partakes of the mosaic, of engraving, and of 
carving : like the mosaic, it has inlaid work; 
like engr.iwug, it cuts the metal representing 
different figures; and as in chasing, gold ana 
silver are wrought in relievo. There are two 
ways of damasking : the one, which is the 
finest, is when the melal is cut deep with pro- 
per instruments, and inlaid with gold and silver 
wire; the other is superficial only. 

DAMASO'NIVM, in botany, a genus of 
the class hexandria, order hexagyuia. Snathe 
one-leaved, fivc-wingcd ; calyx superior, turcc- 
parted ; enrol three- petal led ; berry ten-celled, 
many-seeded. One species .only ; a native. of 
India, with radical, heart-shaped, entire leaves, 
and a one-flowered scape. 

DAMATR1US, the Boeotian name for the 
Athenian month Pyancjisian. 

DAMAUNy a seaport of the Deccan of 
Hindustan, at the entrauegof the gulf of Cam- 
bay. 1c is subject to the v Portuguese. Lat. 20. 

20 N. 1*00. 7-. 25 E. 

DAME. s. (dame,$tMcb; rf<iwfl,Spnn vb.) 

1. A lady; the old title honour to wqmen. 

2. Mistress of a low family ( L' Estrange). 3, 
Worn an in general (Shakspeare). 
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Dame’s violet. Iff botany. See Has- 
Veris. 

DAMIANl$TS,in church history, a branch 
Of the ancient aeephali severity. They agreed 
with the Catholicism admitting the fourth 
council, but disowned any distinction of per- 
sons In the Godhead ; ana professed one single 
nature, incapable of any difference ; and yet 
they called God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. They seem to have been a kind of Sa- 
bellians. They took their name from Damia- 
fttis, a bishop of Alexandria, in the sixth cen- 
tury. 

DAM1ETTA, an atieient and rich town of 
Egypt, with a good harbour, and a Greek 
archbishop’s sec. It is seated cm one of the 
eastern mouths of the Nile, and contains about 
00,000 inhabitants. This was the ancient Pe- 
lustuim. Let. 31 . 22 N. Lon. 3 1 . 55 E. 

To DAMN. v. a. ( damno 9 Latin.) 1, To 
doom to eternal torments in a future state (Btf- 
tryfi). 2. To procure Or cause to be eternally 
condemned {South). 3. To condemn ; to cen- 
sure (Dtyden). 4. To hoot or hiss any pub- 
lic performance ; to explode {Pape). 

DA'MNAttLE. a. (from damn.) 1. De- 
serving damnation {Hooker). 2. Odious ; per- 
nicious ( Shakspeare ). 

DA'MNABLY. ad. (from dammit le . ) ,In 
Such a manner as to incur eternal punishment 
(South). 

DA MN ACTION. s. (from damn.) Exclusion 
from divine mercy ; condemnation to eternal 
punishment {Taylor). 

DA 'M N ATORY . a. (from damnatorins , 
Lat.) Containing a sentence of condemnation. 

DATMNED. part. a. (from damn.) Hateful j 
detestable; abominable (Howe). 

DAMNI'FICK. a. (from damnify.) Pro- 
Curing loss ; mischievous. 

To DA'MNIFY. *. a. (from damnifro, 
Latin.) I. To endamage; to injure (Locke). 
1 To hurt; to impair (Spenser). 

DA'MNINGNESS. s. (from damning.) 
Toftdendy to procure damnation (Hammond). 

DAMOCLES, one of the flatterers of Dio- 
ityshrs the Elder, of Sicily. He admired the 
.tyrant's wealth, and pronounced him the. hap- 
piest mafn on earth. Dionysius prevailed upon 
trim tty undertake fat a while the charge of 
goyalty> and be convinced of the happiness 
which A sovereign: enjoyed. Damocles as- 
cended the throne, and while he gated upon the 
Wealth afid splendor that surrounded him, he 

C tved & swofd hanging over his head by a 
-hair. This so terrified him, that aR nis 
imaginary felicity vanished at once, and he 
* begged Dionysius Uv remove him* from a situa- 
tion which exposed his hfe to such fears and 
dangers. (Cicero). 

0ASION. The tftoit celebrated of this 
name >so ^thagdreat^hllosopher. very inti- 
mate With When he Jot been con- 

to death by Dionysius, he obtained 
r th# tynmt leave to go and settle his do- 
l affairs, off promise of returning at a 
__ , I h&Wfo thc '|3dee of exeeitthm. Ffttnas 
ffttAgtlk himsri/ to undergo tfee ymishmeui 
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which was to be inflicted oh Damon, should he 
not return in time ; and he consequently deli- 
vered himself into the hands of the tyrant. 
Damon returned at the appointed moment, and 
Dionysius was so struck with the fidelity of 
these two friends, that he remitted the punish- 
ment, and entreated them to permit him hi 
share their friendship, and enjoy their confi- 
dence. (Val. Max.). 

DAMP.*, (dampe, Dutch.) 1. Moist; in* 
dining to wet; foggy (Dtyden). 2. Dejected; 
sunk ; depressed (Milton). 

Damp. s . i. Fog; moist ait; moisture 
( Dry den) . 2. A noxious vapoiir exhaled from 
the earth ( JVoodward ). 3. Dejection; de- 
pression of spirit (Roscommon). 

To Damp. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
wet; to moisten; to make humid. 2. TtJ 
depress; to deject; to chill (Atietburh). 3. 
To weaken ; to abate ; to hebetate (Milton). 

DAMPIER (William), a famous navigator, 
descended from a good family in Somersetshire, 
in England, was born in 1652. Losing his fa- 
ther when very young, he was sent to the sea, 
where he soon distinguished himself, particu- 
larly in the South seas. His voyage round the 
world is well known, and has gone through 
many editions. He appears afterwards to have 
engaged in an expedition concerted by the mer- 
chants of Bristol to the South sea, commanded 
by captain Woods Rogers ; who sailed in Au- 
gust 1708, and returned by September 1/11 i 
but we have no further particulars of his life or 
death. 

Dampier’s streight, a passage or open- 
ing discovered by captain Dam pier, between 
King William’s cape in New Guinea, in the 
South seas, and that tract to the eastward of it, 
with which it was formerly thought to join. 

DA'MPISHNESS. s. (from damp.) Ten- 
defiCy to wetness; fogginess; moisture (Ba- 
con). 

DA'MPNESS. s. (from damp.) Moisture; 
fogginess (Dry den). 

DAMPS, ill natural history, noxious steams 
and exhalations, frequently found in mines, 
pits, wells, and other subterraneous places. 
£?ee Gas. 

DA'MPY. a. (from damp.) Dejected ; 
gloomy; sorrowful (Hayward). 

Damsel, Damoi&kl, orDAMOf$EA*, 

an appellation anciently given to all young peo- 
ple of genteel or noble extraction of cither spx, 
e. gr. to die sons and daughters of knights, ba- 
rons, and even of kings. Thus, in history, we 
read of the damsel Pepin, damsel Louis le Gros* 
damsel Richard, prinCe of Wales. Pasquief 
Will have the word a diminutive of da to, an 
ancient name for lord ; as in some authors we 
read Dam Dfeo for Ldrd God; dam chevalier, 
&c. Though in its fertfihine sense he takes it 
to come from dame. Others derive ltd word 
from domicellu*) or doinnicdttu, a diminutive 
of dofnnus, mast patws i hminus ; #c6t$ngl\> 
Du Cange observes, that it has been tometin *<$ 
written deMe*g&> A* • Ur 

norv at Commefcy, M, <fc, Mfflt 

anclcnriyheM it in the title ifiatioiscpu; 0ft 
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M. ie Marca assure* us, that the noblesse of 
Bern is still divided into three bodies, or classes ; 
the barons, the cavers, and the damsels, domi* 
ethos, called in that country domengers. The 
kings of Denmark and Sweden have the same 
title, as appears from Pontanus’s History of 
Denmark, lib. vii. and viii. and Henry of 
UpsaTs History of Suec. lib, lit. From tbe 
sons of kings, the appellation passed to those 
of great lords and barons 5 ami, at length, to 
those of gentlemen who were not yet knights. 

Damsel, at present, is applied to all maids 
or girls not yet married ; provided they be not 
of the lowest class of people. 

Damsel is sometimes also applied to a kind 
of utensil put in beds, to warm old men’s feet. 

DAMSON, the fruit of the prunus da mas- 
cena, which, when perfectly ripe, aftbrds a 
wholesome article for pies, tarts, &c. gently 
opening the body ; hut when damsons are not 
jierfectly mature, they produce cholic Icy pains, 
diarrhoea, and convulsions in children. See 
PftUNV* and (’hr ysophtlldm. 

DAN (Tribe of), in ancient geography, lay 
S.W. of the tribe of Judah, between it and the 
Mediterranean, contiguous to that of Simeon. 

Dan. s. (from dominus , Latin.) The old 
term of honour for men ( Prior ). 

DANAE, in fabulous history, the daughter 
of Acrisitis, king of Argos, by Ecirydice. She 
was confined in a brazen tower by her father, 
who had been told by an oracle, that his daugh- 
ter’s son would put him to death. His endea- 
vours to prevent Danae from becoming a mo- 
ther proved fruitless; as Jupiter, who was 
enamoured of her, introduced himself to her 
bed, by changing himself into a jjolder shower. 
From his embraces Danae had a sou, with 
whom she was exposed on five sea by her fa- 
ther. Tht wind drove the bark which carried 
her to the coasts of the island of Seri piles, 
where she was saved by some fishermen, and 
carried to Polydectes, king of the place, whose 
brother, called Dims, educated the child called 
Perseus, and tenderly treated the mother. Po- 
lydcctes fell in love with her ; but as he was 
afraid of her son, he sent him to conquer the 
Gordons. When Perseus had victoriously 
finished his expedition, he retired to Argos with 
Danae to the nouse of Acrisius, whom he in- 
advertently kilted. Some suppose that it was 
Pr&tUff, the brother of Acrisius, who introduced 
himself to Danae in the brazen tower ; and in- 
stead of a golden shower, it was maintained, 
that the keepers of Dartae were bribed by the 
gold of her scdteecr. 

Danas, an ancient corn; somewhat more 
than an ohotas. 

DANAiA, in botany, a gentts of the class 
cryptogamia, order fitters. Fructification ob- 
long-linear, transversely immersed in the frond, 
parallel* many-ceited ; calls in a double row, 
opentttgwpwards ; seeds numerous, very mi- 
nute. Two speak* otriy; d>. tiodbte, and d, 
alata, 

f) ANA IDES, in fkbulous history, the fifty 
daughter* of Danat** teintt of Argot. Whew 
• Ihete qaete jSgyptueac^^ftnm Egygtwji* hte 
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fifty sous, they were promised in marriage to 
their cousins ; and before the celebration oft their 
nuptials, Danaus, who had been informed by 
an oracle that he was to be kilted by one of hts 
sons-in-law, made his daughters solemnly pro* 
mise that they would destroy their husbands. 
They were provided with daggers by their fa» 
ther, and all, except Hypermnestra, the wife 
of Lynceus, murdered their cousins the first 
night of their nuptials, and presented him with 
the heads of their husbands. Hypermnestra 
was summoned to appear before her father, but 
the unanimous voice of the people declared he 
innocent. The sisters, according to the more 
received opinion, were condemned in hdl to 
fill with water a vessel full of holes, so that the 
water ran out as soon as poured into it, and 
therefore their labour was infinite, and their 
punishment eternal. Apollodorus has given 
a catalogue of the names of the Danaidea, and 
their respective husbands. 

DANAUS. See Dan aides. 

To DANCE, v. n. ( darner ,' French.) To 
move in measure;- to move with steps corre- 
spondent to the sound of instruments (Shok- 
spfftre ) . 

To Dance attendance, r. a. To wait 
with suppleness anti obsequiousness (Raltigh). 

To Dance, v. a. To make to dance ; to 
put into a lively motion (Bacon). 

Dance, or Dancing, as at present prac- 
tised, may be defined, “ an agreeable motion 
of the body, adjusted by art to the measures or 
tune of instruments, or of the voice.’* Hot, 
according to what some reckon more agreeable 
to the true genius of the art, dancing is “ the 
art of expressing the sentiments of me mind, 
or the passions, by measured stem or bounds 
that are made in cadence by regulated motions 
of the body, and by graceful gestures ; all per- 
formed to" correspond with certain musical 
sounds." 

There is no account of the origin of the 
practice of dancing among mankind. It is 
found to exist among all nations whatever, 
even the most rode ami barbarous; and, in- 
deed, however much the assistance of art may 
be necessary to make any one perfect in the 
practice, the foundation rovtet certainly lie in 
the mechanism’ of the human body itself. 

The connection that' there m between certain 
sounds anti those motions of the human body 
called dancing, hath seldom been enquired 
into, though it is certainly a very curioue spe- 
culation. The power of certain sounds nuf 
only over the human species, but even of or the 
inanimate creation, is indeed very surprising. 

It is conjectured by very eminent philoso- 
phers, that all the sensations and passions to 
which we are subject, are intimately connected 
with the vibrations excited in the nerves of the 
human body. Hence, mosteat sounds have 
the greatest power over those people who ardof 
a delicate sentiWe and who ItawsfftMfg 

passions. If it be mw, therefore, tharevei? 
passion in the human breast in some' ttmtMt# 
depend* upon # eettain of «h c ****«» 

system, at a ofcetrte vibration*** tiw 
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nervous fluid, we shall immediately see the 
origin of the different dances among different 
nations. One kind of vibration, for instance, 
raises the passions of anger, pride, See. which 
jure indispensably n Pessary in warlike nations. 
The sounds, for such there are, capable of ex- 
citing a similar vibration, would naturally 
constitute the martial music among such na- 
tions, and dances conformable to it would be 
instituted. This ap|>ears to be the case parti- 
cularly among barbarous nations. Other vi- 
brations of the nerves awaken the passions of 
joy, love, &c.; and sounds capable of exciting 
these particular vibrations will immediately be 
formed into music lor dancers of another kind. 

Among the Jews, dancing seems to have 
made a part of the religious worship on some 
occasions, as we learn from passages in ihe 
Psalms ; though we do not find either that or 
singing positively enjoined as a divine precept. 
The dancing of king David before the ark 
gave occasion to some complaints from his 
wife Miclial, the haughty daughter of the 
haughty Saul; it also called forth the sneers of 
Mr. Bayle, in his dictionary : but it has been 
examined and vindicated with great learning 
and ingenuity, and complete success, by Dr. 
Delany, in his Life ol David, king of Is- 
rael, vol. i. pp, 38(), 4"8. Wc persuade our- 
selves, that most of our readers will he enter- 
tained with the dissertation on dancing there 
referred to. In the Christian churches men- 
tioned in the New Testament iherc is no ac- 
count of dancing being introduced as an act of 
worship, though it is certain that it was used 
as such in after ages. Mr. Gallini tells us, 
that “ at Limoges, not long ago, the people 
used to dance the round in the choir of the 
church which is under the invocation of their 
patron saint ; and at the end of each psalm, 
instead of the Gloria Patri, they sung as fol- 
lows: e St. Maroel, pray for us, and we will 
dance in honour of you.’ " Though dancing 
would now be looked upon as the highest de- 
gree of profanation in a religious assembly, vet 
U is certain, that considered as an expression’ of 
joy, it is no more a profanation than singing, 
or than simple speaking ; nor can it be thought 
much more absurd, that a Christian should 
dance for joy that Jesus Christ is risen from 
the dead, than that David danced before the 
ark when it was returned to him after a long 
absence. 

Plato reduces the dances of the ancients to 
three classes. 1 . The military dances, which 
tended .to make the body robust, active, and 
well-disposed for all the exercises of war. 2. 
The domestic dances, which had for their ob- 
ject an agreeable and innocent relaxation aiid 
amusement. 3. The mediatorial dances, which 
were in use in expiations and sacrifices. 

- In most cases, dances are indications of joy : 
bal there are people in South America who 
dancejo shew their sorrow ; and among the 
ai&t$ttts» dancing made a pan of the funeral 
solemnities. 

, Among the moderns, there are various kinds 
couutjy dances, cottUoha, horn- 
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pipes, minuets, See.: for directions to pferfcfwi 
these with accuracy, taste, and elegance, we 
refer to those who professedly teach this art. 

In the heavy days of autumn and winter, 
when the atmosphere is loaded with humid 
particles, when a sedentary life disposes .the 
human body to hypochondriacal affections, 
dancing is an admirable amusement. Inde- 
pendently of the beneficial effects which music 
and a cheerful company display on a suscepti- 
ble mind, moderate dances posses* every advan- 
tage of gentle exercise. But those maniacal 
turnings and gesticulations, which have lately 
become fashionable in this country, under the 
appellation of German Vaults (or rather Wal- 
zen, i. e. performing a circular motion, like 
that of a man on the eve of intoxication), are 
attended with very different effects. It would 
be stqicrfl uous to enumerate the pernicious 
consequences resulting from that frantic incli- 
nation to distort the human frame : we may 
confidently assert, that WaUen is at present 
almost universally exploded in the cultivated 
circles of society among the Germans, who 
consider it as a dangerous and vulgar dance. 

Violent dancing, especially in the heated 
atmosphere of a crowded a^emhlv, produces 
a temporary lever, even in the hv-standers, who 
inspire an air exceedingly vitiated hv the breath 
of persons apparently in a scmi-delirious 
trance, and hv the suffocating vapour of can- 
dles. The blood is unnaturally propelled to 
the breast and head ; hence arise frequent 
colds, coughs, and periodical hcudachs ; per- 
spiration is wantonly checked ; the lungs arc 
forcibly expanded, and the foundation is too 
oficn laid for that direful disease, consump- 
tion. 

DA'NCKIt. s. (Horn dance.) One that 
practises the art of dancing {Donne). 

Dancer (Rope), sc/twnobafes, a person 
who walks, leaps dances, and performs severai 
oilier feats, upon a small rope or wire. The 
ancient* had their rope-dancers as well as we. 
These had four several ways of exercising their 
art : the first vaulted, or turned round the rope 
like a wheel round its axis, and there hung by 
the heels or neck. The second flew or slirl 
from above, resting on the stomach, with their 
arms and legs extended. The third ran along 
a iopc stretched in a right line, or np and 
down. Lastly, the fourth not only walked on 
the rope, hut made surprising leaps and turns 
thereon. 

Dancers, in ecclesiastical history, a sect 
that sprung up at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1373, 
and spread through Flanders. Persons of both 
sexes were suddenly seized with dancing fits, 
and continued them, with extreme violence, 
till they were quite exhausted; and at these 
times they pretended to receive wonderful vi- 
sions. The French prophets, or convnlsion- 
isb, in later times, and some wild methodists 
in our own country, resembled these more an- 
cient religious dancers. 

DANCETTE', in heraldry, fa when the 
outline of any bordure, or ordinary, is indent 
cd very largely; the largeness of tne indentitfti 
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being the only thing that distinguishes it from 
indented. 

There is also a hen ring of a beud, called 
double danccttd; thus, ne bcarcth azure, a 
bend double duncottd argent. 

D A'NCI NG-M ASTKH. s. ( dance and 
master .) One who teaches the art of dancing 
{Locke). 

D ancinc.school. s. The school where 
the art of dancing is taught (L'lisf range.) 

DANDELI'ON. $. {dent dc lion, French.) 
The name of a plant. See Ta kaxacum. 

DAND1N1 (Jerome), :m Italian jesuit, 
horn at Celena in 1554. He beCanie a cele- 
brated professor of philosophy, and was rector 
of several colleges. Clement VIII. sent him 
as his nuncio to the Maronitcs of I a ban us. 
Of this journey he wrote an account, which 
was translated into French, and printed in 
)f)75. He died at Forli in 10.14. He wrote 
a Commentary on Aribtolle’s three books de 
Anima. (Watkins). 

Dan din I (Pietro), a painter of Florence, 
born in l()4(>, and died in 17 12. lie was in 
the service of the grand-duke almost constant- 
ly, so that few of his pictures are to be found 
out of his ow n country. He was very success- 
ful in imitating great masters. ( Watkins'). 

Dan dim (Caesarc), an historical painter, 
of Florence. He was uncle to the preceding'. 
There are several noble pictures of his painting 
in the churches of Florence. ( Watkins ). 

D and ini (Hercule Francois), an Italian 
count and professm of law at Padua ; bom in 
I fit) I, and died in 1747. He wrote, 1. De 
Forcnsi bcrihendi rat tone. 2. De servitutibus 
praxlinnim interpretationes per episiolas, &c. 

DA'NDIPRaT. s. (dan din, French.) A 
little fellow ; an urchin. 

To DA'NDLE. ». a. (datnhden, Dutch.) 
1 . To shake a child on the knee (Temple). 2. 
To fondle ; to treat like a child (Addison). 3. 
To delay; to procrastinate (Shaftspearc). 

DA'NDLER. s. lie that dandles or fondles 
children. 

DA'NDHUFF. s. (ran, the itch, and rpop, 
sordid.) Scabs in the head. See Pitiria- 
sis. 

DANEBERG, a town of Ixiwer Saxony, 
in Germany, belonging to the elector of Han- 
over. Lat. 53. 4 N. Lon. II. 2y E 

DANKGELT, an annual tax laid on the 
Anglo-Saxons, first of Is. and afterwards of 
2s. for eveiy hide of land through the realm, 
for maintaining such a number of forces as 
were thought sufficient to clear the British * 
seas of Danish pirates, which heretofore great- 
ly annoyed our coasts. Danegelt was first im- 
posed as a standing yearly tax on the whole 
nation, under king Ethclred, A.D. Qt)l . 

DANE-WORT, in botany. See Erulcs. 

DANGEAU (Lewis Courcillon de), a 
French abbot, who died at Paris in 1723, aged 
80. He invented several games for teaching 
young persons geography, history, and gram- 
mar. lie also wrote Dialogues oil the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, 

Dang K w (Philip de Courcillon, mnr- 
spuyde), brother of the $bovc, born in tOjfc, 
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and died at Paris full of honours in 1720. He 
wrote Memoirs in MS. from which Voltaire 
and other authors have gleaned many curious 
particulars. 

DA'NGER. s. (danger, French.) Risk; 
hazard ; peril (Ads). 

To Da'nger’. v. a . To put in hazard ; to 
eudanger (Shakspearc) . 

Danger (Isles of), three inlands in the S. 
Pacific ocean, ‘seen by commodore Byron iti 
I7(j. f » ; but were so surrounded by rocks and 
breakers that it was unsafe to attempt to land. 
Lat. it). 15 S. Lon. l Gq. 28 W. 

DA'NGERLESS. a. (from danger.) With- 
out hazard ; without risk (Sidney). 

D A'N G ERO US . a. (fro m danger.) Hazard- 
ous ; perilous ; full of danger (Dry den). 

DA NGEROUSLY, ad. Hazardously ; pe- 
rilously; with danger (Hammond). 

1 ) A ? N (» KHO L SXESS. s. (from dangerous.) 
Danger ; hazard ; peril (Boyle). 

To DA'NGLE. v. n. (from hang.) 1. To 
hang loose and quivering (Smith). 2. To 
hang upon any one ; to be a humble follower 
(Swift). 

DA'NGLER. j. (from dangle.) A man 
that hangs about women (Balph). 

DANK’ AN (Andre), better known by the 
name of Philidor ; a celebrated player on cliess. 
He was horn at Paris, and resided for several 
years in England, where he published his 
A nalysis du jcu des Felices, in 1 74<). He also 
composed mutic with good success. He died 
in 17<)5. 

DAN 1EL ( judgment of God) the prophet, 
was descended fiom the roval family of David, 
and carried captive to Babylon when very 
young, A.M. 33<)8. In the cautmty, Daniel 
eminently distinguished himself in tnc expla- 
nation of Nebuchadnezzar's dreams, and the 
handwriting against Belshazzar, and in hb 
own escape from the lion’s den. Here, like- 
wise, he was favoured with many remarkable 
visions concerning future events. His prophe- 
cies concerning the Messiah, and other great 
events of aftertimes, are so clear and explicit, 
that Porphyry objected, that thev must have 
been written after the facts had happened. 
The Jews do not reckon Daniel' among the 
prophets, because he lived the life of a courtier* 
rather than of a prophet ; and because his re- 
velations were not in the prophetic way* hut 
by dream and vision in the night, which they 
consider as the lowest degree of revelation. 
But our Saviour, by acknowledging Daniel a 
prophet. Matt. xxiv. 15, puts nis prophetic 
character beyond dispute. Among the pro- 
phets, says sir Isaac Newton, Daniel is most 
distinct in order of time, and easiest to be un- 
derstood : and therefore, in things that relate 
to the last limes, he tnust he maw a key to the 
rest. All his prophecies relate one to another, 
as if they were but several parts of the same 
prophecy: the first is the easiest to be under- ' 
stood, and every following prophecy adds 
something new to the former. It is generally 
believed, that Daniel died in Chaldea, and that 
he did not avail himself of the permission 
granted by Cyrus to the ‘Jews, of returning to 
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fhtir own country* Daniel's name ia not pre* 
fixed to his book ; yet, as Prideaux observes, 
the many passages, ia which he speaks 
of himself in the first person, are sufficient 
proof that he was the author of it. Ttie book 
of Daniel contains a history of many tilings 
done in the Babylonian and Persian empires ; 
as welt as a prophecy of things to be done, and 
many calamities to be executed, with a final 
deliverance to the glory of God's people. The 
style in which Daniel wrote is neither so lofty 
not so figurative as that of the other prophets : 
it is, however, clear and concise, and his de- 
scriptions simple and natural} in short, his 
language is more like that of a historian than 
of a prophet. Part of the book of Daniel was 
originally written in the Chaldee language, 
viz. from chap. ii. 4. to the end of the vii. 
chap, it is supposed to be so written, on ac- 
count of the Cnaldcan or Babylonish affairs 
which are treated of in that part. The rest of 
ihe book is in Hebrew. 

Daniel (Samuel), an English poet and 
itistorian. He was born in Somersetshire, 
1562, and educated at Magdalen college, Ox- 

S rd; on leaving which, he became groom of 
ie privy chamber to the queen of James I. 
At the dose of his life he retired to his native 
country, where he died in 1619. His poems 
were collected, and printed in 2 vols. 12mo. 
17l8v He wrote the History of England to 
the end of the reign of Edward III. which, ac- 
cording to some authors, is the crown of all his 
works. 

Daniel (Gabriel), a French historian. 
He was born at Roan in 16*9, and entered 
among the Jesuits at the age of Id. One of 
his 6rst productions was a Voyage to the World 
of Cartesius, a work of great wit, and which 
has been translated into several languages. His 
greatest performance, however, is, The Histo- 
ry of France, published at Paris in 3 vols. fo- 
lio, 17 13 j but afterwards enlarged to 7 vols. 
4to. 1722. He also wrote several miscella- 
neous and theological treatises. He died at 
Paris in 1728. 

. DANK, a Persian silver coin, weighing the 
16th of a drain. 

Dank. a. (from tnneken , German.) 
Damp 1 humid 1 moist ; wet ( Milton ) . 
DANKISH, a. Somewhat dauk {ShaL). 
DAN MON II, an ancient British nation, 
supposed to have inhabited that tract of coun- 
try which b now called Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, bounded on the south by the British 
ocean, on the west by'St. George's channel, on 
the north by the Severn sea, and on the east 
he the country of the Durotriget . Some other 
jB&ifiisb. tribes were also seated within these li- 
mit* r a* the Cossitii and Ostidamnii, who 
worn probably particular clans of the Danmo- 
smjt nod* according to Mr. Baxter, they were 
|hAko*pors of their flocks and herds. As the 
tribes of the Danmomi submitted with- 
v * rich resistance to the Romans, and never 
luMny revolt against them, that people 
tmder no necessity of building many 
j keeping many garrisons in their coun- 
tr|-r Tbisift the reason why so few Roman 
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antiquities have been found theref and so Uidf 
mention is made of it and its ancient inhabit 
tains by Roman writers. 

DANNENBERG, or Danvebkiig, a 
town of Germany, in the circle of Lower Sax- 
ony, and capital of a county of the same name, . 
in the principality of Luneberg, on the Jetze 
Beer is the principal article of commerce. The 
number of inhabitants about 1000. 

DANTE, a famous Italian poet, born at 
Florence in 1266. Dante was 01 an ambitious 
turn, and joined one of the factions which 
then disturbed Florence: but the party to 
which he belonged proving the weakest, he 
was banished. He then prevailed on the 
prince of Verona to make war on the Floren- 
tines, which did not answer his expectations ; 
neither could he get himself recalled. He 
died at Ravenna in 1321. He wrote in his 
exile a triple poem called Divina Commc- 
dia, on Paradise, Purgatory, and Hell, which 
shews a wonderful imagination t but the sa- 
tirical spirit which he breathes is very bitter. 
He attacks the city of Florence the French 
king, and the pope, in it, with great virulence, 
as the authors of his misfortunes j whereas, 
they proceeded from his own turbulent dispo- 
sition. His works were printed at Venice in 
1564, in folio: but the Commedia is the 
work to which he owes his celebrity. Mr. 
Boyd's translation of the Inferno, Purgatorio, 
and Puradiso, has been much admired. 

Dante (Peter VincentJ, a native of Pe- 
rouse, who imitated the style of the preceding 
poet with so much success, that his perform- 
ances have frequently gone under lus name. 
He was also a good mathematician, and died 
in 1522. 

DANTZIC, the metropolis of the palatinate 
of Pomerania, in Poland. It is the sec of a 
bishop, and the seal of an university. It is 
one of the greatest granaries in the world ; for 
upwards 01700,000 tons of corn arc annually 
exported from this place alone. It contains 
aboiu 200,000 inhabitants, who arc for the 
most part Lutherans. Dantzic was a kind of 
republic, and its jurisdiction extended about 
50 miles round it ; the inhabitants maintained 
a strong garrison at their own expence ; but, 
alas ! so anxious are some princes to get pos- 
session of the territories of their neighbours, 
that the king of Prussia, partly by intrigue, 
and partly by force, annexed to nis own domi- 
nions Dantzic with its territory in the spring 
of 1793. It is 160 miles W. by N. of Warsaw. 
Lat. 54. 22 N. Ldn. 18. 37 E. 

DANUBE, the largest river in Europe, 
rising at Doneschingetr, in the Black Forest, 
in the circle of Suabia, in Germany; and 
running N. E- through Suabia, by Uun, the 
capital of that country ; and then E. through 
Bavaria and Austria, passes by Battsboi>iPas- 
sau, Ena, and Vienna. It then enters Hun# 
gary, and runs S. E. from Presburg to J$uda» 
and so on to Belgrade; after which it divides 
Bulgaria from Morlachia and Moldavia, dis- 
charging itself by several channels into the 
Black sea, in the province of Bessarabia* It 
was called the Istcr by the aacie&U. .It beginar 
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to be navigable for boats *t Ulm, and receives rising to a wd in height. In oar ova 
mend largo rivers as it passes along. It is so country the Bowen do not appear till Jan*, 
deep between Buda and Belgrade, that the and are rarely followed by seeds. 

Turk* and Germans have had men of war 5. D. cneoruro. Spear-leaved daphne; • 
Upon it ; and yet it is not navigable to the Block deciduous shrub of the south of Europe, rising 
sea, on account of the cataracts. about a foot and a half high : with fascicled, 

DANVILLE, a town of United America, terminal, sessile flowers, red or white; leaves 


in the state of Kentucky : thirty-three miles 
SSE. of Frankfort. 

DANVOUj a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Calvados, and chief place of a 
canton, in the district of Vire ; six leagues S. 
Bayeux. 

7s DAP. v . n. (corrupted from dip.) To 
let fall ge nt ly into the water ( Walton ). 

DAFA/TiCAL. a. (from dqpalicwi, Latin.) 
Sumptuous in cheer (Bailey). 

DAPHNE, in fabulous history, the daugh- 
ter of the river Peneus, who being beloved by 
Apollo, and flying from him to preserve her 
chastity, was, on her intreaties, changed into 
a laurel, whose leaves Apollo immediately con- 
secrated to bind his temples, ^ and made that 
tree the reward of poetry. 

Daphne. Spurge-laurel. In botany, a 
genus of the class octandria, order mouogynia. 
Calyx four-clcft, resembling a corol, wither- 
ing but permanent, enclosing the 6 tamens ; co- 
rotless; berry one-seeded. Thirty species, 
chiefly European, many Asiatic: some -of 
which have lateral and some terminal flowers. 
The following arc those chiefly worth no- 
ticing. 

1 . D. mczercon. Common inezeFeon or 
spurge-olive ; a low deciduous shrub, found in 
tiie woods of Germany, and of our own coun- 
try; with sessile flowers in threes on the 
stem, leaves lanceolate. Its seeds are denomi- 
nated in the dispensatories coccognidia : grana 
cnidia: Cocci cnidii, which see. There 
are four varieties of this elegant plaut ; all of 
which are common to our flower and shrub 
gardens, and have the multiform boast of of- 
fering an exquisite perfume along with a beau- 
tiful flower, and both so early in the year, as 
to anticipate almost every oLlier flower: the 
corol appearing generally in February and 
often in January. Independently of which, the 
berries which succeed the flowers are in them- 
selves of captivating hue aud lustre, and conti- 
nue through the whole of the summer. 

2 . D. thymehea. Milk-wort-leaved daphne, 
a native of Spain, with sessile axillary flowers; 
leaves lanceolate ; branches quite simple : a de- 
ciduous shrub, about a yard in height; the 
flowers appear in March, of a greenish hue; 
and are succeeded by yellow berries. 

3. 1). laureate.* "Common spurge-laurel, or 
ever-grecn daphne. Found in our own woods, 
as also in those of Germany and Switzerland ; 
bearing axillary, five-flowered racemes, with 
glabrous lanceolate leaves. The flowers ap- 
pear in January and continue till April, and 
are accompanied with a pleasant perfume. 

4» D. cnidium or gwidium- The thyme- 
kca of Gerard* Flax-leaved daphne : with 
terminal pa aided racemes; leaves linear, lan- 
ceolate, cuspidate, with a point. A low deci- 
•duoixs shrub of Italy and Spain, sometimes 


lanceolate, naked, mucronatc. 

6. D* alpina. Alpine daphne or chain*- 
tea* A native of Italy and the Alps, rising 
to about a yard in height, with seseric, agape* 
gate, lateral flowers, appearing in MarchTfra- 
grant in odour ; succeeded by red berries that 
ripen in September. 

7 . D. odora. Odorous daphne; 90 named 
from the exquisite perfume of its flower, which 
exceeds all the rest of the tribe. It is a native 
of China and Japan, with a* many flowered, 
terminal, nearly sessile head of flowers, and 
scattered, oblong-lanceolate, glabrous leaves^ 
In this country it must be cultivated as a 
greenhouse plant. 

For the medical virtues <if the root of the 
daphne uiczereum, see Mezereum. under 
which name it is cg^t known officially. These 
plants should be differently raised, according 
to the different kinds : the mezereon and its 
varieties are best propagated by sowing the 
seeds or berries as soon as they become perfect- 
ly ripe, which is about August, on beds of 
light sandy earth. In these beds the young 
plants may remain till the beginning of the se- 
cond autumn ; when they should be removed^ 
and set out in nursery- rows, at the distance of 
a foot and a half, ana ten or twelve inches it* 
the rows. After having been two years h» 
this situation they are in a proper conditio* 
for being planted out where they are to re- 
main 

Most of the other species may be increased 
both by seeds and layers of the young shoots, 
or b^ cuttings. The layers or cuttings should 
be laid down or planted out in the beginning 
of the autumn. The last sort can only he 
propagated by seeds, obtained from its native 
situation, sown 011 a gentle hot- bed ip the 
spring or autumn; the young plants being af- 
terwards placed in a c;rccn -house. 

DAPHNEPHOETA, a festival m honour 
of Apollo, celebrated every ninth year by this 
Boeotians. It was then usual to adorn a* 
olive bough with garlands of laurel and other 
flowers, and place on the top a brazen globe, 
on which were suspended smaller ones. In 
the middle were placed a number of crowns, 
and a globe of interior size, and the bottom 
was adorned with a saff ron-coloured garment. 
'Die globe on the top represented the sun or 
Apollo. That in the middle was. an emblem 
of the moon, and the other of the stats. The 
crowns, which ware 3fl5 in number, repre- 
sented the sun’s annual revolution. This bough 
was carried in solemn procession by a beauti- 
ful youth of an illustrious family, and whom 
parents were both living. ' The youth’ wax . 
dressed in rich garments which reached to the 
ground, hU hats hung loose arid di*b**4M* 
his head was covered with a gakten 
and he wore on his feet shorn catted IpWW' 
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YttUc, from I ph i crates an Athenian, who first 
invented them. He was called lau- 

rel Bearer; and at the time he executed the 
office of nriest of Apollo. He was preceded 
by one ,oi bis nearest relations, bearing a rod 
adorned with garlands, and behind him fol- 
lowed a traitt of virgins with branches in their 
hands. Jn this order the procession advanced 
as far as the temple of Apollo, surnamed ls»- 
inenius, w here supplicatory hymns were sung 
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and such was either the respect paid to science^ 
or the mercy of the cabinet of St. JamesN, 
that he was treated, not'as an Irish rebel / but 
as a French subject fighting for his king and 
his country. 

In J7(iO, Darcy published An Essay on Ar- 
tillery, containing some curious experiments 
on the charges of gunpowder, &c. &c. and 
improvements on those of the ingenious Ro- 
bins; a kind of experiments which our author 


to the god. ' w carried on occasionally to the end of his life. 

DaPIFER, the dignity or office of grand- In he gave to the public the most inge- 
master of a prince’s household. The word niotis of all his works, his Memoir on the' 

Duration of the Sensation of Sight ; in which 
he endeavours to prove, and indeed completely 
proves, that a body may sometimes pass oy our 
eyes without producing a sensation attended’ 
with consciousness of marking its presence, 
otherwise than by weakening the brightness 
of the object which it may chance to cover in 
iis passage, if, in this work, he shall be 
thought to have taken hints from Dr. Hartley, 
it is not perhaps too much to say, that some of 
our most celebrated writers on vision have 
since heen beholden to Darcy. No man, in- 
deed, has cause to he adiamrd of being indebt- 
ed to him ; for all his works display, in an emi- 
nent degree, the union of genius and philoso- 
phy ; but as he measured every thing tipoiTthc 
largest scale, and required extreme accuracy in 
experiment, neither his time, fortune, nor 
avocations; allowed him to execute more than 
a very small part of what be projected. 

In his disposition, Darcy was amiable, spi- 
rited, lively, and a lover of independence; a 
passion to which he nobly sacrificed, even in 
the midst of literary society. He died of a 
cholera rnorbus in 1770. at*o4 years of age. 
He was admitted of the French academy in 
17 If), and was made pensioner* geometrician in 
1770. His cscrys, printed in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences, are various and very 
ingenious i.nd arc contained in the volumes 
for the years 1742, 1747, 1749, 1750, 1751, 
1752, i;.v?, t;>4, 17.' s, 1759. 1760, 1760, 


literally signifies a dish-carrier. At the coro- 
nation of the emperor of Germany, the arch- 
fiapifer carries the first dish of meat to table on 
horseback. 

DA'PPER. a. (dapper, Dutch.) I Attic 
and active ; lively without bulk (Milton). 

DAPPERLING, 5. A dwarf (Ainsworth). 

DAPPLE. Horses are so called which have 
partial variegated huts in the coat, of different 
sizes, constituting small circles, both lighter 
and darker than the general colour of the 
horw*. Hence we have dapple bays, dapple 
greys, and sometimes dapple blacks. 

To Da'ffle. v. u. To streak ; to vary 
(Bacon), 

DAR. s. A fish ■; being the dace. 

pARAIi. or Dka:>, a river of Africa, 
which* rises in the greater Atlas, not far from 
Tcfza, and runs into the Atlantic, near Cape 
Non. 

Da rah, or Dr as, a country of Africa, 
bounded on the north by Morocco, Gezula, 
and Tablet, on the east and the south by Za- 
hata, and on the west by Sits, and takes its 
name from the river Darait, or Dras, which 

S asses through it: the ptincipul produce is in- 
igo and dates: the inhabitants are Arabians 
and Mahometans. 

DARCY (Count), an ingenious philoso- 
pher and mathematician, was born in Ireiand 
in the year 1735; but his friends being, like 


in me year 175*0; out ms menus being, lik< 
many other great and "ood families at that pe- 
riod, attached to the house of Stuart, he wa: 


at 14 years of age sent to France, where he 
spent tne rest of his life. Giving early indi- 
cations of a genius for science, lie was put un- 
der the care of the celebrated Clairaut, under 
whose tuition he improved so rapidly in the 
mathematics, that at 17 years of age he gave 
a new solution of the problem concerning the 
' curve of equal pressure in a resisting medium. 
• This was followed the year after tiy a deter- 
mination of the curve described bv a heavy 
sliding by its own weight along a move- 
able plane, uX the same time that the pressure 
of thje body causes a horizontal motion in the 
plage* 

JThojigh parcy served in the war, of 1744, he 


was and in tom. 1. of the Sivans Etranucra. 

. u,. rmnirn l . • • - ^ . 


DARAPTl, among logicians, one of the 
modes of syllogisms 01 the third figure, whose 
premises arc universal affirmatives, and the 
conclusion is a particular affirmative : thus, 
Dar- Every body is divisible ; 
a p- Every body is a substance ; 
ti. Therefore some substance is divisi- 
ble. 

DARDANAR1US* Usurer, monopolist. 
A name anciently attributed to such as caused 
a scarcity, and dearness Of provisions, particu- 
larly corn, by buying it and hoarding it up, to 
raise its value, and sell it again at an extrava- 
gant rate. 

DARDANELLES, two castles of Turkey; 


^tino le^ure, during the bustle of a military the one, called Smos, seated in Romania; the 
ifew tw0 lne ." noirs to the aesdsmy : the other, called Ahydos, in Natofia. They com. 
fig*™ “ “ geuefsB jmjnciple in matid the S.W. entrance of the itrah o 
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rafhanta^ that of the preservation of the ro- 
^ " ; a principle which he again 

‘ l anyard in 1750, by the norite of the 
of the preservation of action* He 
1 prisoner in this war by the English ; 


of* 



Gallipoli, the ancient Hellespont At Abydos, 
the cargoes Of all ships sailing from Constan- 
tinople Arc searched. JAf/dft 0 N* 4 Lon. 
26.30E. 

. To DARE. v. a, prei, /durst; part, I have 
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&sed, Cu&tjtpaa* Saxon.) To have courage 
for any purpose ; not to be afraid; to be ad- 
venturous (Dry den). 

To Dam, v. a. piet. I dared. . To chal- 
lenge ; to defy {Roscommon). 

To. Daee larks. To catch them by 
means of a looking-glass ( Carew ). 

Dare. «. Defiance; challenge {Shaks.). 

DA'REA* in botany* a genus of the class 
cryptogamia* order fihces. Fructification in 
scattered* nearly marginal lines: involucre 
originating laterally from a vein opening to- 
wards the margin. Nine species. 

DA’REFUL. a. {dare and full.) Full of 
defiance: not in, use {Shakspcare) . 

DAllENT, a river of England* in the 
county of Kent* which runs into the Thames* 
three miles N. Dartford. The mouth near the 
Thames is called Dartford Creek. 

DAll-FUR, a country in the interior part 
of Africa* extending, according to Mr. 
Brown's map* from about II to 15. 20 N. 
lat.* and in its greatest breadth fiom 2fj to 2p. 
15 E. Ion. The capital of the country is call- 
ed Cobb<S. For a minute description of this 
country* the reader may consult Brown's 
Travels in Africa, &c. from the year 1792 
to 179*1. 

JDAUIC, in antiquity* a famous piece of 
gold* first coined by Dariu 9 the Mede, about 
538 years before Christ ; probably during his 
stay at Babylon. From thence it was dispersed 
over the east, and also into Greece ; so that 
the Persian daric, which was also called stater* 
was the gold coin best known in Athens in 
ancient times. According to Dr. Bernard* it 
weighed two grains more than one of our gui- 
neas ; but as it was very fine, and contained 
little alloy* it may be reckoned worth about 
25s. of our money. 

DARIEN, or the isthmus of Panama* a 
narrow neck of land, which joins North to 
South America. It is also the name of a pro- 
vince of Terra Firuia* and lies in the form of a 
crescent about the Bay of Panama. This 
province is not the richest* though it is of the 
greatest importance to Spain, ana has been the 
scene of more actions than any other place in 
the whole.. continent of America. The im- 
mense treasures *of Peru are brought hither, 
and thence exported to Europe. This circum- 
stance has induced many enterprising people 
to make attempts on Panama* Porto Bello* 
and other towns of this province* in hopes of 
obtaining a considerable booty. 

Darkest* in Georgia* North America* so 
called by the Scots Highlanders* who settled 
there in 1736. This settlement iiby the side 
of the river Alatamala* about 12 miles from 
the tea* where they raised a fort* tee. 

DARI I* in logic* one of the mbdesof syl- 
logism of the first figure* wherein tt$ s^br 
proposition is an universal affirmative; nnd 
the minor and conclusion particular affirma- 
tives ; thus* 

Da* Every thing that is moved it moved 
by another; 

Stir Some body is moved ; 

VOL, IV. 
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Therefore some body is moved by 


DARING, a. (from dare.) Bold ; adven- 
turous; fearless; courageous (Prior). 

DARINGLY, ad. Boldly ; courageously a 
fearlessly (Halifax). 

DARINGNESS, s . (from daring.) Bold* 
ness. 

DARIUS* a noble satrap of Persia*, son of 
Hystaspes ; who conspired with six other no* 
blemen to destroy Smerdis* who usurped the 
crown of Persia after the death of Cambyms rf 
On the thurder of the usurptr* the conspira- 
tors agreed* that he whose horse neighed first 
should be pppointrd king. The groom of Da- 
rius previously led his master’s horse to a 
mare* at a place near which the seven nbble- 
men were to pass. On the morrow before 
sun-rise* when they proceeded all together* 
the horse recollecting the mare* suddenly 
neighed. The noblemen dismounted front 
their horses,, and saluted Darius king. Da* 
rius was 2g years old when he ascended the 
throne* and he soon distinguished himself 
by his military accomplishments. He be- 
sieged Babylon*' which ne took* after a siege 
of 20 months. From thence he marched 
against the Scythians* and in his way con* 
quered Thrace* but after several disasters sit 
the wilds of Scythia* retired with shame* and 
turned his arms against the Indians* whom he 
subdued. The burning of Sardis, a Grecian 
colony* incensed the Athenians* and a war* 
was kindled between Greece and Persia, and 
Mardonius* the king's sou*in-law* was en- 
trusted with the care of the war* but his army 
was destroyed by the Thracians ; and Darius* 
more animated % his loss* sent a more consi- 
derable force, under the command of Datis and 
Artaphernea. They Were conquered at the ce- 
lebrated battle of Marathon* by 10,000 Athe- 
nians ; and the Persians lost in that expedition 
no less than 200,000 men. Darius then re- 
solved to carry on the war in person* and 
immediately ordered a still larger army to be 
levied : he died in the midst of his preparation** 
B.C. 485* after a reign of 36 years* in the 
65th year of his age. ( Herodot . Justin. 8cc % ) 
The second king of Persia of that name was 
called Ochus or Nothus* because he was the 
illegitimate son of Artaxerxes* by a concubine. 
He carried on many wars with success* under 
the conduct of his generals, and of his son Cy- 
rus. He died B.C. 404, after a feign of lg 
years, and was succeeded by his son Artax- 
erxes, ( Justin , tec.) The third of that name 
was the last king of Persia* siru&med Codo- 
manus. He was the son of Arsaces apd Sysi- 
zambis* and descended from Darius Nothus. 
The eunuch Bagous raised him’ to the throne* 
but afterwards prepared to poison him. Da- 
rius discovered bis perfidy, and made him drink 
the poison which he had prepared agairat tiif 
life. Tha peace of Darius was early disturbed 
by Alexander* who invaded PefcU to avedgi 
tie injuries which the Greeks had suffered 
from the predecessors of Darius. . The kfafpf 
Persia mothk adversary in person* SA foe wM 
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bf 600,000 men. This army was remarkable 
liiori lor its opulence and luxury, than for ini- 
lh«ny courage With these forces Darhis met 
Alex i nder. A' battle was lbught near the 
Gran icus, m which the Persians were easily 
de ft-uk' H. Another 1 was soon after fought near 
Imi*; and Alexander left 110,000 of the 
enemy dead in the field of buttle, and took 
among the primers of war, the mother, wife, 
arid children ot Darius. The darkness of the 
nigh* favoured the retreat of Dnrius, who 
saved himself by flyiug in disguise. These 
losses weakened, but di»courage<jf not Darius: 
he assembled another more powerful army, 
and the fast decisive battle was fought at Ar- 
fetela. The victory was long doubtful ; but the 
intrepidity of Alexander, and the superior va- 
lour of the Macedonians, prevailed over the 
effeminate Persians; and Darius, sensible of 
hisruift, fled towards Media. His misfortunes 
were now increased. Bessus, the governor of 
Bactriana, took awa) his life, in hopes of suc- 
ceeding him on the throne; and Darius was 
found ny the Macedonians in his chariot, co- 
vered with wounds, and almost expiring, B.C. 
33 1. In him the empire of Persia was extin- 
guished 228 years after it had been first found- 
ed by Cyrus the Great. 

DARK. a, Oceojic, Saxon.) 1. Not light; 
Wanting light (Waller). 2. Not of a showy 
or vivid colour (Boyle). 3. Blind; without 
the enjoyment of light (Dry den). 4. Opake ; 
not transparent. 5. Obscure ; not perspicu- 
ous (Hooker). 6. Not enlightened by know- 
ledge: ignorant (Denham). 7. Gloomy; not 
cheerful {Addison). 

Dark. s. 1. Darkness ; obscurity ; want of 
light (Shakspeare). 2. Obscurity; condition 
ot one unknown ( Atterbury ). 3. Want of 

knowledge (Locke). 

To Dark. v. a . (from the noun.) To 
darken; to obscure: obsolete (Spenser). 

Dark-chamber. See Camera ob- 

5CCRA. 

To DA RKEN. 0. a. (from dark). 1 . To 
'make dark ; to deprive of light (Addison). 2. 
To cloud ; to perplex (Bacon). 3. To foul ; 
to sully (TiUotson). 

To Da'bkeh. v. n . To grow dark. 

DARKING, or Dorking, a town in 
Surry, with a market on Thursdays. Lat. b t . 

Lou. 0. 14 W. 

DAUKLJNG. (a kind of diminutive from 
dark,) Being in the dark (Shakspeare). 

DA'RKLy. ad. (from dark.) In a si- 
tuation void of light; obscurely; blindly 

““KNRSS. s. (Rotn dark.) 1 . Absence 
(Genesis). 2 . Opakeness; want of 
ncy . 3: Obscurity ; want of per- 
4. Infernal gloom ; wickedness 
c). 5 . State of being i ntellectual ly 
0 tnce; uncertainty \Loike). u. 
of Satan (Colossians). 

. OMB «■ Worn dark.) ' ly 5 
bbtldmirfous (Pope), 

a ' Cnedgjins, Sax^Yjfayou- 
; wfHrM JB&ttange). 
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Da'rling. a. A favourite; oae touch , be- 
loved (Halifax). 

DARLINGTON, a town in the county of 
Durham, with - a market on Mondays. ‘ It 
contains 4670 inhabitants ; has a manufacturer 
of huckabacks and camlets; and w seated on 
the Skerne, over which is a long stone 
bridge. liat. 54. 32 N. Lon* 1* 25 W. 

DARMSTADT, a town of Hesse Darm- 
stadt, in the upper circle of the Rhine, Ger- 
many. Lur. 49. 43 N. Lon. 8. 40 E* 

XoDARN. v. a. (See^DEAMr.) To mend 
holes by imitating the texture of the stun 

(G iJarnf.l, in botany. See LoLIUM. 

To DA'URAIN. v. a. 1. To range troops 
for battle ( Carew ). 2. To apply to the sight. 
(Spenser). 

DART. s. (dard, French.) A missile wea- 
pon thrown by the hand (Skakspeare). 

Dart, in astronomy and geometry. See 
Sagitta. 

To Dart. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
throw offensively (Dry den). 2. To throw; 
to omit (Pope). 

To Dart. v. n. I. To fly as a dart ( Shak - 
speate). 2. To let fly with hostile intention 
(1 Shak spear e ). 

Dart, a riven in Devonshire, which rises 
at the foot of Dartmoor hills, crosses Dartmoor 
to Ashburton, and after passing Totness, where 
it is navigable for small vessels, is joined by the 
Harebourn, ami falls into the English channel 
at Dartmouth. 

DARTER, in ornithology. See Plotus. 

DARTFORD, in geography, a market town 
in Kent, having a market on Saturdays It is 
situated on the Dover road, about 15 miles 
front London. The inhabitants amount to 
more than 2400 : the principal manufactories 
are gunpowder and paper. ' ( 

DARTMOOR, an extensive moorish tract, 
in Devonshire, bounded on the N. by bleak 
hills, and extending southward quite through 
the centre of the county to the sea. It contains 
about 80,000 acres, and is watered by the river 
Dart. Many sheep are bred here, hut rtf a 
smalt kind, and subject to the rot. The chief 
riches of the inhabitants are their black cattle, 
which thrive well on the coarse sour herbage. 
On this moor there areilisl etected large prisons, 
from the designs of Mr* D. Alexander, a well- 
known scientific architect, for the reception of 
persons captured in time of war. A view of 
these prisons is given in Vancouver’s History 
of Devonshir e. 

DARTMOUTH, a Import toym qf ftfr* 
land, situated at the mouth of*the Dart, on the. 

a ish channel ; said to have been formerly 
Clifton. It U'l an anoint corporation, 
and a borough town, sending two membert to 
the British pariiatneiih The harbottf UmkJ f 
and large enobgft tb contain $00 ships. Ijttrir 
five several ednstdfctable meYehaftia, who jjtojf; 
but vessels tq Newfoundland for fish* wilt 1 
they dlsuoto bf te Italy, Spain, Pqrturf, 
loading back with vrinq, fruit, It ha* a 

weekly market bU Ftldiy, for corn Midpfo- 
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visions, and one almost every thy for fish : 
thirty-one miles S. Exeter, and 204 W.S.W. 
London, Lon. 3. 3d W. Let. bo. 17 N. 

Dartmouth, a town of Lrtited America, 
in the state of New Hampshire : 100 miles 
N.W. of Bottom Lon. 79. 13 W. Lat. 43* 
16 N. 

DARWIN (Erasmus, M.D ), a celebrated 
physician, philosopher, and poet, was born at 
Elston, near Newark, in Nottingliamfiiire, 
Dec. 12, 1731. He received lm early educa- 
tion at Chester held school, and was from thence 
removed to St. John’s college, Cambridge; 
being intended for the medical prufei>«ion, he 
took the degree ol M.D. in 1766, defending in 
his thesis an opinion that the motion of the 
heart and arteries is produced by the stimulus 
of the blood. Alter nc left college be attended 
the lectures of Dr. Hunter, and then went 
through u diligent course of study at Edinburgh. 
He first settled as a physician at Nottingliaiu; 
but meeting with little success he soon removed 
to Litciifi' id, where he resided many years, 
enjoying a very exit-naive reputation and a very 
profitable practice. In the year 1767 he mar- 
ried Miss Mary Howard, daugnter of Charles 
Howard, esq.: by this lady he had five children, 
two of whom died voung ; she died in 1 770. 
Soon after the decease of his wife, Dr. Darwin 
commenced his laborious work the Zoonomia, 
which, however, he did not think proper to 
publish till about 1794. In the year 178O he 
married Mrs. Pole, the relict of colonel Pole, 
of Radbourne-hall, near Derby ; which oc- 
casioned his removal, first to liadbourne, and 
thence to Derby, where he resided till within 
a few months of his death. He died April 
18 th, 1802, at Bread wall Priorv, in the 71st 
year of his age. Besides tire Zoonomia, or 
Laws of Organic Life, in 2 vols. 4tm the 
doctor published. The Loves of the Plants; 
The Botanic Garden; The Phytologin, and a 
Plan for Female Education in Boarding-schools; 
he also communicated various papers to* file 
Philosophical Transactions, and published some 
lighter works which need not here be cftutne* 
rated. Dr. Darwin displayed much learning, 
taste, and genius, in his difteren t performances} 
but almost ali his. powers were subjected to his 
fancy, which indeed often led him to adopt t he 
most romantic and singular, and sometimes 
dangerous, opinions. There vm cine great end, 
wo are told, 10 thrattiduinent of which ah his 
talents irk) vie ws wore earnestly and uniformly 
directed. He did not Instate openly and it* 
peawdlyto declare in public company, that she 
nortuiskioo of wealth was* the leading object of 
his literary undertaking* i H* one# mi wfr 
friend t <« t have gained ^O^. by my Botoolc 
Garden, and ooOL by the tat fcltum 
nomia; audit I east ewyotheryei rwduee 
a work which will yield this sum/lshalldO 
very wfib Money, and not fame, is theobjeet 
1 have ht vtew in all my pubhcatiofii/* Thogl 
who Wish to see a compete refute tion of the 
soidiiemscontdincd hi the Zoonomia wilirepd 
jtfewrofc, Observations o^thc Zoodeinta 
Derwsa/by Thejj&i&Browtt, esq. 1 fiat 
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also, for as examination of the nature of bis 
poetry, and the tendency of his philosophy; the 
account of hi* Temple of Nature, in No. 4 of 
the Edinburgh Review. In the 7th No. of 
the same Review, in a critique on Miss Reward 1 * 
Memoirs of Dr. Darwin, reference is made to 
an anonymous philosophical poem called Uni- 
versal Beauty, published in 1736, which is 
stamped incoutroverttbly with all the pectdks 
characters of what has since been called the 
Darwinian school. 

DARWINIAN THEORY. As we have 
given a distinct article to the theory of Dr* 
Brown under the title of Bruncmian Theory, 
we are compelled in point of consistency, to 
devote a similar article to that of Dt. Darwin. 
Yet the resemhiance between the two is so con- 
siderable that having already stated the former, 
the latter may be discussed in very few words. 
In reality Darwin himself was fond of com- 
menting’ upon this similarity, though he was 
far from relinquishing the originality of his 
own pretensions: it was his common boast 
that he was a Brunoftian before ever Brown 
had published «* syllable. 

The attempt of Darwin was to include in one 
scheme both general principles and particular 
facts ; and to trace the excitability of the Bru- 
nonian theory, and which its author only con- 
templated as an ultimate resting place, to its 
actual origin. The excitability of Brown is in 
the Darwinian dialect denominated seworial 
power or spirit of animation ; and is conceived 
to be « f a subtile fluid residing in the brain and 
nerves, and liable to general or partial accu- 
mulation.” The vital changes effected by this 
imaginary fluid are; 

1st. irritation $ 4t which is an exertion or 
change of some extreme part of the sensoriutn 
residing in the muscles or organs of sense, in 
consequence of the appuhes of external bodies/’ 

Cd. Sensation ; which is 44 an exertion or 
change of the central parts of the sensofiiun or 
of the whole of it, beginning at some extreme 
parts of it which reside in the muscles or organ* 
of sense.” 

3d. Volition ; f* an exertion or change of 
tire central parts of the stMtam or or the 
whole of it, terminating in some extreme parts 
of it whfcb reside in the tuuselcsor organs of 
sense/* 

4th. Association ? Man caterer or change 
of some extmn^e port of the sensorinoi, resid- 
ing^ the muscles or organs of sense in com 
sequence of some antecedent hr attendant 
fibr&tt oontraetfous/’ . a » V? 

'With these assumptions as his guide, Darwin 
endeavoured to penetrate deeper into the cam* 
df disease than is allowed by a there fenowW^ 
pf thecoodition of the fibre. The powers ejf 
the sensorium are fite 

fibre** hotfoiv the eaoitemeht of Brhwn* she 

•oriai power of irritation, te nsaitok , Mtm*. 
r C0 
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«9r association ; these font terms constituting 
She four classse? into which he divides his no- 
sology, and the two opposite measures of re- 
duudancy and deficiency 9 the two orders of 
which each class; excepting indeed the last, 
which is differently divided, consists* 

The grand errors in this theory proceed from 
Its not sufficiently distinguishing between cause 
and effect, between the motion ami its source ; 
in substituting mere statements of phenomena 
for explanations of their origin ; and, what is 
•f for more consequence, in attempting to di- 
vide that which in itself is in divisible. 

Plausible awl even splendid therefore as this 
theory is to the superficial observer, it has al- 
ready fallen a sacrifice to these radical defects, 
and may almost be said to have been buried in 
the same grave with its author* Yet how dif- 
ferent was the result to which the author him- 
self looked forward \ It is thus he concludes his 
Zoonomia, which he flattered himself would 
Jiave lived as long as the earth, and have been 
diffused to as great an extent. “ Thus have I 
given an outline of what may be termed the 
sympathetic theory of fevers, to distinguish it 
from the mechanic theory of Boerhaave, the 
spasmodic theory of Hoffman, and of Cullen, 
and the putrid theory of Pringle. What I have 
thus delivered, I beg to be considered rather as 
observations and conjectures, than as things ex 
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DA'STARD. Si (atoartpisa, Saxon.) A 
coward; a poltroon ( Locke ). ... 

To Da'stard. tv a. To terrify ; to mttmv 
date ; to desert with cowardice (Dry den). 

To DA'STARDISE. u. o- (fromdastard.) 
To intimidate; to deject with cowardice (Dry- 

^DA'STARDLY. a. (from dastard.) Cow- 
ardly; mean; timorous (L' Estrange). 

D AOTARDY. s* Cowardliness ; timorous- 

B *DASYPHUS. Armadillo. In zoology, a 

f nus of the class mammalia, order bruta. 

uskless; grinders short, cylindrical; m each 
jaw seven or eight : body covered with a bony 
shell intersected by zones. Ten species : ml 
natives of South America; yet one, d* sep- 
temcinctus, found also in India. They iced 
on roots, melons, potatoes, flesh, fishes, in- 
sects and worms; rest by day, and wander 
about bv night ; burrow in the pound ; are 
gentle ; defend themselves by roiling into a 
globular form ; the females produce monthly : 
flesh eatable. They are distinguished into 
species by the number of bands they possess 
around their boil? ; the shell, or very curious 
and complete coat of armour, being in this 
manner peculiarly and most beautifully di- 
vided : and in every instance affording so 
perfect a coat of armour, that when they are 

* 1.1 *1.1 .L ... .ImAcI 


ooservautins ami eunjcdvica, tiimi v.-.- — * . ' . 

plained and demonstrated ; to be considered as completely coiled up, they are almost beyona 

' r » .• 1 ir-tj*. L : -V - .1 ..U n f Tliu r^llawiair serve 


a foundation and a scaffolding, which may ena- 
ble future industry to erect a solid and a beau- 
tiful edifice, eminent both for its- simplicity and 
utility, as well as for the permanency of its 
materials— which may not moulder, like the 
structures already erected, into the sand of 
which they were composed ; but which may 
stand unimpaired, like the Newtonian philo- 
sophy, a roc* amid the waste of ages” l 

To DASH. v. a. (etymology doubtful.) K 
To throw or strike any thing suddenly against 
something (Tillotson). 2. To break by colli* 
#ioi* (Sfmkepeare). 3. To throw water in 
flashes (Mortimer). 4. To bespatter; to be- 
sprinkle (Shakspeare). 5. To agitate any li- 
quid, sow to make the surface fly off. & To 
mingle; to adulterate (Hudikras). 7- To 
form or sketch in haste, carelesly (Pope). 8. 
To obliterate ; to blot ; to cross out (Pope). g~ 
To confound ; to make ashamed suddenly $ to 
depress ; to suppress (Pop#)* 

Vo Dash. «. n. I.Tofly off the susfeceby 
o violent motion (Cheunt). £. Tq fly in toshes 
with a loud noise dfh*****}. 3. To rush 
through water, so as to make it fly (Dr^. 

WASH. #. (from the vesb*T 1. Collision 
* {Thomson), t. Infusion (Addison). $. A 
mark in writing; a Kite (Brown). 4* Stroke; 
blow s ludicrous (Skahpeeri} 

ad* An exprossioa of to sound of 

,1^ 


the reach of danger* The following may serve 
as examples. 

1 . L>. triciactus. Three-banded armadillo. 
Bands three, moveable ; toes five ; scales knob- 
bed o» the surface ; eyes small ; ears rounded, 
short ; head oblong, covered by a helmet ofc 
one piece ; two middle claws of the fore-feet 
large, length a foot. Inhabits Brazil : feeds on 
Great and poultry. 

2. D. oCtoeinetus. Eight-banded armadillo. 
Bands eight; shields two, sprinkled with pro- 
minal white knobs ; bands sotted triangular- 
ly ; back iron-grey ; sides whitish-grey, spotted 
with iron-grey; belly whitish. Inhabits Bra- 
zil ; flesh delicious.. 

3* I>. longicaudus* luong-tailed armadillo. 
Bands nine; tad long, jointed. Inhabits Af- 
rica s about the size of a cat. Sec Nab Hut. 

pi. Lxx i. 

DATA, among mathematicians, AJorm for 
such things or quantities as arc givenorhnown, 
ki order to find other things thereby that are 
unknown. Euclid uses the word data for such 
spaces, lines and angfes as ate given in mag- 
nitude, or to which wo can assign others equal. 
From the primary use of the word data in ma- 
thematics, it has been transplanted into' other 
arts ; as philosophy, medicine, fit c. where it 
expresses any quantity, which,, to the sake 
of a present cakoferiem, is taken to granted 
to be such, without requiring an immediate 
proof for to certainty; called also the given 
quantity, number, or power* And fence 
also such things as are known, torn whence 


V 0ASSEN fiYt^ND,ortheIat*of Dtie, 

<me of three small islands to the N. of the Cape _,_ 0 . 

’ of <MA Hope. Here are sheen whose feh either in natural philosophy, the animal me 
tot en average weigh 18 pounds. fat ehanism, or the operation of medicines, we 

fan* >9- 7 & come to the knowledge of others unknowiw 
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now frequently in physical writers called 

date. 

Data of Euclid, the first in order of the 
books that have been written by the ancient 
geometricians, to facilitate and promote tile 
method of resolution or analysis. In general, 
a thing is said to be giuen which is either ac- 
tually exhibited, or can be found out, that is, 
which is either known by hypothesis, or that 
can be demonstrated to he known : and the 
propositions in the book of Euclid's data shew 
what things can be found out or known, from 
those that by hypothesis arc already known ; so 
that in the analysis or investigation of a pro- 
blem, from the things that are laid down as 
given or known, by the help of these pro- 
positions, it is demonstrated that other things 
are given, and from these last that others again 
are given, and soon, till it is demonstrated that 
that which was proposed to be found out in 
the problem is given ; and w hen this is done, 
the problem is solved, and its composition is 
made and derived from the compositions of the 
data which were employed in the analysis. 
And thus the data of Euclid are of the most 
general and necessary use in the solution of 
problems of every kind. 

Marinas, at the end of his preface to the 
data, is mistaking in asserting that Euclid has 
not used the synthetical, but the analytical me- 
thod in delivering them : for though in the 
aualysis of a theorem, the thing to be demon- 
strated is assumed in the analysis ; yet in the 
demonstration-: of the data, the thing to be de- 
monstrated, which is, that something is given, 
is never once assumed in the demonstration ; 
from which it is manifest, that every one of 
them is demonstrated synthetically : though 
indeed if a proposition of the data be turned 
into a problem, the demonstration of the pro- 
position becomes the analysis of the problem. 
(Simsons jut face to his i did on of the I)ala). 

DATA II V. s. (dett arias.) Au officer of the 
chancery of Home. 

DATE. *. (dat.tr , Fr. dotum^ Lat.) 1. The 
time at which a letter is written, marked at the 
end or the beginning. 2. The time at which 
any event happened. 3. The time stipulated 
when any thing shall lie done (Shakspearr). 
4. End; conclusion (Pope). 5. Duration; 
continuance (Denham). 

To Date. v. a. (from the noun.) To note 
with the time at which any tiling is written or 
done (Bentley). 

Date-tree. See PHamx. 

Date-vlum (Indian.) See Diospyros. 

DATELESS, a. (from date.) Without any 
fixed term {Shakspeare). 

DATHGLITE. A translucent siliceous 
mineral, lately discovered by M* Esrnark, at 
Ahrendal in Norway, Colour, greyish and 
greenish- white passing into mountatn-green. 
•Lustre, shilling internally between vitreous and 
rfsiuous, Fracture small* and imperfectly 
conchoid*!. It is found in large masses, with 
coarse granular concretions ; its more perfect 
crystals are small, regular, tetrahedral prisms, 
with truncated angles. It is very hard, and 
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its specific gravity 2.98. According to Kla- 
proth, the following is its coin position: 

36-5 sd ex. 

35.$ liiue. 

24. boracic acid. 

<4. loss. 

400. 

DATISCA. Bastard-hemp. In botany, « 

? enus of the class diuecia, order dodecantfria- 
tale: calyx five-leaved; corolkis; anthers 
fifteen, long, sessile. Fern. : two- toothed ; co- 
roller ; styles two; capsule inferior, three- 
sided, threc-horried, one- celled, pervious, inany- 
seeded. Two species. 

1. D. cannabuiu ; a native of Canada, with 
stem smooth. 

2. D. hirta ; a native of Pennsylvania, with 
rough, hairy stem. 

DAT! SI, in logic, a mode of syllogisms in 
the third figure, wherein the major is an uni- 
versal affirmative, and the minor and con- 
clusion particular affirmative propositions. For 
example. 

Da- All who serve God arc kings ; 
ti- Sonic who serve God are poor ; 
si. Therefore some who are poor are 
kings. 

DATIVE, among grammarians, the third 
case in the declension of nouns. It is called 
dative, because usually governed by a verb im- 
plying something to be given to some person, 
lii English, die dative is expressed by the signs 
to or for. 

DATLTIA. Thorn-apple. In botany, a 
genus of the ciass pcniandnd, order monogynia. 
Corul funnel-form, plaited ; calyx tubular, au- 
gular, deciduous : capsule superior, two-celled, 
four-valved. Seven species— scattered over the 
globe: of which the chief are, 

1. D. stramonium. Common thorn-apple, 
found in the wastes of our own country, with 
spinous, erect, ovate pericarps; ovite, gUbroos 
leaves. It vises aliout a yard high with a strong 
perpendicular, round, hollow, green stalk, 
branching luxuriantly, and to a great extent; 
at night the upper leaves become erect and 
inclose the flowers, which have sometimes a 
tinge of purple or \ inlet. The flowers consists 
of one huge funnel-shaped petal, succeeded by 
large roundUh capsules of the size of middling 
apples, closely beset with sharp spines which 
constitute what is called the thorn-apple. Foe 
the medical virtues of this plant see hr* amp* 
n i u m ; under which name.it is usually desig- 
nated in our pharmacopafas. 

Q , D. arborea. A tall tree of Peru, with 
glabrous leaves, hollow herbaceous stem ; gla- 
brous uodding pericarps without spines; large 
fragrant flowers. 

DAVA'LLIA* In botany, a uenus of the. 
class cryptogam*#, order Alices. Fructification 
in roundish distinct dots, near the margin; in- 
volucre membranaceous, from the surface half- 
hooded, distinct, somewhat truu&te, opening 
towards the margin. Nineteen species* ^ 

J# DAUB. v. a. (dahhen, Dutch'.) 1. lo 
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smear with something adhesive (Exodus), * C* 
To paint coarsely ( Otivay ). 3. To cover with 
something specious or gross ( Shuk&pcarc ). 4. 
To lay ori any thing gaudily or ostentatiously 
{Bacon). 5*. To flatter grossly (South). 

To L)avb. a*-.' n . To piuy the hypocrite 
(Shdhspeure). 

DA U BENTON (Lewis Mary), a celebrat- 
ed naturalist, was born at Moiibard in Bur- 
gundy, in May He studied medicine, 

and intended to follow that profession ; but 
Button, being appointed intendantof the king's 
garden in 1736, proposed to Daubemon to re- 
side with him, to apply to natural history, and 
to assist him in the grand labours which he 
was then about to undertake. I11 1740, the 
fate and taste of Dan ben ton were determined 
for his whole life. More than half a century 
devoted to the formation of the cabinet of na- 
tural history (in 1760 merely a drug shop), 
which he arranged methodically and enriched 
with productions of every kind, has given him 
d distinguished rank among naturalists. Being 
admitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1744, 
Jie never ceased to enrich the collection of its 
memoirs with various papers, for nearly 60 
years. The greater part of them contain new 
facts and ideas, respecting the classification of 
shells, on the hippopotamus, the shrew-mouse, 
Ws, fossil-bones and teeth, the situation of the 
great foramen in man and animals, rumination 
and the temperament of sheep, descriptions of 
various animals little know n, &c. He died at 
Paris, January], 1800. His funeral was at- 
tended by more than 400 persons. 

DA'L'BER. s. (from daub.) A coarse low- 
painter (Swift). 

DaTJBY. a. (from daub.) Viscous; gluti- 
nous; adhesive (Dry den). 

DAUCUS. Carrot. In botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order dig) niri. I u\ olurres 
jpirinatifid; flowers somewhat radiating ; florets 
of the centre abortive, fruit rnnricate, Six 
species— all exotics, and names of the South of 
Europe, except 

D. carota, or common carrot, which is in- 
digenous to our own pastures, with brktly 
seeds ; and peticles nerved underneath. The 
’root is highly useful as well for fodder as for 
the table ; concerning both, and especially the 
first, see Husbandry. It has aho been em- 
ployed on account of the great quantity of sac- 
charine matter it contains, both for sugar and 
foralkohol. It has not saccharine matter 
enough to render it ever an article that can vie 
even with the beet-root, much more with the 
sugar-cane ; but it may be worked up, perhaps, 
*wtth considerable advantage in distilleries, 
either alofic, or in conjunction with malt. 

, DAVENANT (Sir William), an English 
poet. He w as born in I fit >3 at Oxford, where 
* his father kept an inti. The first part of his 
education ho received at the grammar-sc hool 
of that city, and then he was entered of Lin- 
coin college* He did not remain long at the 
but became page 1 to jhe duchess of 
Xtldimdud, and afterwards to lord Brook. In 
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1 688 he commenced author, and foVmed an In- 
timacy with the first wits of the age. About 
this time ae had the misfortune to fiise his nose 
in consequence of an amour. He sttcoeeckd 
Ben Jonaon us poct-laureat, and In U>43 ho 
was knighted by Charles I. When the king’s 
affairs declined he went to France ami changed 
hi- religion, which recommended him to the 
patronage of the queen, who sent him to Eng- 
land to advise her husband to save himself by 
giving up the church, which 90 displeased him 
that ne ordered Davenant never to come into 
his presence again. He was next engaged to 
convey a number of artificers from France to 
Virginia, but the ship was taken and carried to 
England, wh^re he would have heen certainly 
executed if Milton and some others had not 
interceded for his life. He now set up a sort 
of operas, to support himself, plays being for- 
bidden y but at tnc restoration lie obtained a 
potent for erecting a playhouse in Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. He died in lt>(>3, and was intoned 
in Westminster abbey. His works were pub- 
lished together in 1 1)73 » consisting of plays 
and poems (Watkins). 

DAVENTRY, or Daintry, a borough 
town of Northamptonshire, having a niaiket 
ori Wednesdays. Lat 62. 16 N. L011. K 
JOW. 

DA UGHTER, s. (dauhtar, Gothick; boh- 
vep, Saxon; dollar , R 11 ruck.) 1. The female 
offspring of a man or woman. 2, A daughleT 
in law, or son’s wife. 3. A woman (Gcnem)* 
4. (In poetry.) Any descendant. ,0. The 
female penitent of a confessor (Shakspeate). 

DAVID, kingof Israel, horn atBethlehein, 
1086 B.C. He was crow nr d, while a youth 
and j) shepherd, by the prophet Samuel. His 
valour in killing Goliath procured him a place 
at the court of Saul, who afterwards endeavour- 
ed to take his life, on which David fled from 
place to place. When that prince fell, David 
was recognized king by the nation, which he 
governed with great glory; though the affair of 
Uriah ha9 blackened his character, However 
he sorely repented of that crime, and suffered 
for it. Mis reign was disturbed by foreign 
wars, and more by a rebellion excited by his 
son Alwalom, who^c death he feelingly la- 
mented. David, on the whole, \va- a great 
prince arid a good monarch. He died in 1015 
n.C. and in the 70th year of his age. A con- 
siderable part of the book of Psalms having 
been composed by him, occasions the whole to 
he called bv his name. A fioe history of the 
life of David was published by J>r. Delany, in 
2 vols. 8vo. The doctor has very ably de- 
fended 1 lie character of the •* man after God’s 
own heart” against the objections of deistical 
cavillers. After rescuing the name of the 
Jewish prince from obloquy, Dr. Delany coo* 
dudes with this impressive summary : 

•) Upon the whole, David 1 ® is a character 
which stands single in the accounts of the 
world ; equally eminent, and unrivalled. 

“ For, not to insist upon his great personal 
accomplishments* such as beauty, stature^ 
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strength, swiftness, and eloquence ; Ms cha- 
racter is sufficiently distinguished by the noblest 
qualities, endowments, and events. 

° Exalted from an humble shepherd to a 
mighty monarch, without the least tincture of 
pride, disdain, or envy : quite otherwise ; re- 
markably humble in exaltation; or rather, 
humbled by it. Exalted unenvied ! Exalted 
himself, and equally exalting the slate he 
ruled; raising it from contempt, poverty, and 
oppression, to wealth, dignity, and sway. A 
man experienced in every vicissitude of fortune 
and life, and equal to them all. Thoroughly 
tried in adversity, and tempted by success : 
yet still superior! Cruelly and unjustly per- 
secuted; yet not to be provoked even to just 
revenge. In the saddest and suddenest reverse 
of fortune, depressed by nothing but the re- 
membrance of guilt ; and in consequence of 
that, unhumbled to any thing hut God. 

“ To sum up all ; a true believer, and ze« - 
Ions adorer, of God ; teacher of his law and 
worship, and inspirer of his praise. A glorious 
example, a perpetual and inexhaustible foun- 
tain, of true piety. A consummate and un- 
equalled hero, a skilful and a fortunate cap- 
tain. A steady patriot, a wise ruler, a faith- 
ful, a generous, and a magnanimous friend : 
and, what is yet rarer, a no less generous and 
magnanimous enemy ! A true penitent, a di- 
vine musician, a sublime poet, and an inspired 
rophet By birth a peasant, by merit a prince, 
n youth, a hero; in manhood, a monarch; 
in age, a satin • 

“ This is David, f Flint his reciters arc , 
their own reviling# tdl." 

David (St.), a native of Wales, and the 
tutelar saint of that country. He descended 
from the royal family of the Britons, being 
uncle to king Arthur, and was son of Xantus, 
prince of Oereticu, now Cardiganshire. He 
was brought up in the service of God, and 
being ordained priest, retired into the hie of 
Wight, and embraced an ascetic life. He 
studied a long lime to prepare himself for the 
functions of the holy ministry.; at length, 
coming out of his soiitude, like the Baptist out 
of the Desart, he preached the word of eternal 
life to the Britons. He founded twelve mo- 
nasteries, the principal of which was in the 
vale of Ross, ncai Meneviu, where he formed 
many great pastors, and eminent servants of 
God. By his rule he obliged all his monk* to 
assiduous manual labour, and allowed them ihc 
use of no cattle in tilling the ground. They 
returned late in the day to the tnonasteiv; ami 
these laliours were never interrupted but by 
prayers ami reading the Holy Scriptures, short 
repose, and moderate refreshment. Pelagia - 
nism springing up a second time in Britain, the 
bishops, in order to suppress it, held a synod at 
Brevy, in Cardiganshire. St. David, being in- 
vited to it, went timber, and in that venerable 
assembly confuted and silenced the doctrine, 
bv his eloquence and learning. At the close 
of the synod, the archbishop of Caerlcon re- 
signed hts see to St. David, whose tears and 
opposition were only to be overcome by the 
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absolute command of the synod. He had, 
however, liberty to transfer ins see fmrCftef-r 
Icon, then a papulous city, to Menevia, now 
called St* David's. Gy raid us adds, that St. 
David was the great ornament aivt pattern of 
1m age. He spoke with great force and energy ; 
but his example was more powerful ihau his 
eloquence, aud lie has in all succeeding ages 
been the glory of the British church. He 
continued in his last sec many years, and died 
towards the latter end of the tun ivumw, ui a 
very advanced age. He was buried m his 
church of St. Andrew, which hath sine * taken 
his name, with die town and whole diocese. 
H is day ( A ugrnt l ) , is kept as a festival through 
the whole principality, as well as by the na- 
tives of Wales who reside in London. (Andley’i 
Companion to the Almanack , pa, 13). 

David's (St ) an episcopal town of Pem- 
brokeshire, ip South Yvales. It was formerly 
an archicnhcopdl see, and the metropolitan of 
the British church. The see was removed by 
David from Caerlcon to St. Da* id's, in .*>77 ; 
and lost its archie pisco pal power about 111 5, 
when it became a suffragan to the see of Can- 
terbury. Its annual value was estimated at 
4 2f)/. ?>. Id. in the time of Henry VI I L Tnis 
place is the most western of the main land in 
Wales. Lat. 5 1 . Mi N. Lon. 5. 15 \V. 

DAVIE'SlA, in botany, a genus of the 
class dccandria, order rnonogynia. Calyx an- 
gular, simple, live-cleft; corol papilionaceous; 
stigma simple, acute ; legume compressed, one- 
seeded. One species only ; a native of Austra- 
lasia ; a rigid shrub with simple pungent 
leaves. 

DAVIS (John), a famous navigator in the 
sixteenth century, was bom at Sandri.lce, near 
Dartmouth in Devonshire ; and distinguished 
himself by making three voyages to the most 
northern parts of America, in order to discover 
a north-west passage to the East Indies; in 
which he discovered the straits which bear his 
name. He afterwards performed fiv e voyages 
to the East Indies; in the last of which he was 
slain in a desperate fight with some Japanese, 
near the coast of Malacca, on the ?7th of De- 
cember !<j05. He w rote an account of his se- 
cond voyage for » he discovery of the north- west 
passage ; a voyage to the East Indies ; and 
other tract*. 

Davis's s i r aits, an arm of the sea be- 
tween Greenland and N. America, discovered 
by captain Davis in 1585, when he attempted 
to find a N.W. passigf to China. 

DAVIT, in a ship, that short oiece of tim- 
ber, with a notch at one end, wherein, by a 
strap, hangs the fish-block. Ihc use of this 
block is to help up the flule of the anchor, and 
to fasten it at the ship’s bow, or loof. The 
davit is shiftable from one side of the ship to 
the other, as there is occasion. There is also a 
small davit in the ship’s boat, that is set over 
her head with a shiver, in which is brought the 
buoy roue, wherewith to weigh the anchor. 

To DAUNT* 9 . a. {domter, Fr,) To 
discourage; to fright; to intimidate (Gran- 
ville), 
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DA'UNTLESS- &. (from daunt A Fearless; 
WOt dejected (Pope). 

DA'V WTLE&NESS. .. Fearlesness. 
DAUPHIN, Dolphin. In astronomy. 
See Del phi nus. 


Dauphin, a jdtle given, during the exist- 
ence of royalty in France, to the eldest son and 
presumptive heir of ihe crown. For the reason 
of which title, see D au ph i nv. 

DAUPHIN Y, a province of France, bound- 
ed on the W. by the river Rhone, on the N. 
by the Rhone and Savoy, on the S. bv Pro- 
vence, and on the E. by the Alps. Some part 
of this country is fertile, producing corn, wine, 
olives, wood, copperas, silk, crystal, iron, and 
copper : but the greatest part of it is barren. 
It was formerly governed by its own princes ; 
the lust of whom. Dauphin Humbert, about 
the year 1343, made his territory over to the 
Jting of France, upon condition that the king's 
eldest son should enjoy it; and it was on this 
Recount that the heir 'to the crown of France 
was styled Dauphin. This province forms the 
present departments of Drome, Isere, ami 
Upper Alps. 

DAURaT (John), a French poet, born in 
150?. He made so great a progress in his stu- 
dies at Paris, that he was appointed one of the 
Greek professors in that university. Charles 
IX. made him poet-laureat, and’ look great 
pleasure in his conversation. At the age of 
eighty he married a young girl, who brought 
him a son. HU poems in Greek, Latin, and 
French, are cxceuingly numerous. lie died at 
Paris in 1583. 

DAW. In ornithology. Sec CoRvua 

MONEDLJ.A. 

Daw (Surinam). SeeCoRvus Surina- 
mensis. 

Daw (Black and yellow). SceOuioLus 
Per sic vs. 

DAWK. s. A hollow or incision in stuff 
CAfc ran). 

To Da wr. t. a. To mark with an incision. 

To DAW N . v. n. 1 . To grow luminous; to 
TO 0 lf » ^ow light (Pope). 2. To glimmer 
obscurely ( Lock e ) . 3,10 begin, yet faintly; 

to give some promises of lustre or eminence 
(Pope), 

Dawn. s. (from the verb.) 1. The time be- 
tween the first appearance of light and the sun's 
rise (Pry den). 2. Beginning; first rise 
(.Pope). 

DAY, a division of time arising from the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of the un. 1 

Day is either natural or artificial. 

Day (Artificial), is that which is primarily 
meant by the word day, and is the time of its 
betug light,, orffie time while the sun is above 
the horizon. Though sometimes the twilight 
|s included in the term day-light ; in opposition 
fn night or darkness, being the time from the 
gwl <tf tw Might to the beginning of day-light. 

(Natural), is the portion of time in 
Witch tho ami performs one revolution round 
flic, earth; or rather, thp time in which the 
makes a ration on its And this is 
9W# pr civ*!. 
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Day (Civil), is the time allottee! for day lit 
civil purposes, and begins differently in different 
nations, but still including one whole rotation 
of the earth on its axis; beginning either atsun- 
rise, sun-set, noon, or midnight. 1st At sun- 
rising, among the ancient Babylonians, Per- 
sians, Syrians, and most other eastern nations, 
with the present inhabitants of the Balearic 
islands, the Greeks, &c. 2dly, At sun-seltiiie 9 
among the ancient Athenians and Jews, with 
the Austrians, Bohemians, Marcomunui, Sile- 
sians, modern Italians, and Chinese. 3dly, 
At noon, with astronomers, and the ancient 
Uinbri and Arabians. And 4thly, at mid- 
night, among the ancient Egyptians and Ro- 
mans, with the modern English, French, 
Dutch, Germans, Spaniards, and Portuguese. 

The day is divided into hours ; and a certain 
number of days makes a week, a month, or a 
year. The old Latin names for the da\s in the 
week are still retained in the journals of par- 
liament and of medical men : they .ire as fol- 
low : dies Solis , dies Luna\ dies Mm lis> dies 
Mcrcurii , dies Jons , dies faivris, and dies 
Sat ur m . 

The northern nations, however, have sub- 
stituted for the Roman divinities, such of their 
own as most nearly resembled them in their 
peculiar attributes. Thus, the third day of the 
week, consecrated by the Romans to Mars, 
was named from the Scandinavian deity Tyr. 
In the Danish and Swedish language it L Tvrs- 
dag, from whence our Tuesday. Tyr was an 
inferior deity, but piesided over battles: mul 
Tacitus lenders the name Tyr by that of Mars, 
and makes him inferior to Odin, whom lie de- 
scribes under the name of M»rcnr\. From 
this Odin or Wodiu, we derive Wednesday, 
answering to dies Me;curii. Thurrdav is the 
day of the great god Thor, ihemo»t formidable 
of the northern deities. The goddess Frey a, 
from whose name we derive our Friday, bears 
a still greater resemblance to Venus: nav, so 
striking is the analogy, that some aiuhop* have 
considered it as more than probable that the 
mythology of the barbarous nations of the 
north had a common origin with that of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Day (Astronomical), begins at noon, or 
when the sun’s centre is on the meridian, and 
is counted twenty-four hours to the fallowing 
noori. 

The astronomical day, or the interval of 
time, between two successive transits of the 
sun’s centre over the same meridian, is called, 
likewise, a solar day. And the interval be- 
tween two successive returns of the same fixtxl 
star to the same meridian, is palled a sidereal 
day. 

Mr. Flamstead has shewn, that one day, 
when the sun is in the tqui nuptial , is shorter 
than when he is in the tropics, hy forty se- 
conds; aqd that fourteen tropical days are 
longer than so many equinoctial cgics, by ten 
minutes. This inequality of the solar days 
arises from a combination of two causes : the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and the eccentricity of 
earth’s qrbjt ; while tl;e equation of uxr# 
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feftfes from tfiree causes. See Equation of 

T 1 MB, 

Mr. Euler (in Phil. Trans, vol. xlvi. p. 358), 
•ays he has some reasons, deduced from Jupiter’s 
action on the earth, to think, that the earth’s 
revolution upon its axis becomes continually 
more and more rapid. But M. Laplace (Me- 
canique Celeste, tom. iii.) proves both from 
theory, aud from a computation of eclipses that 
took place more than £000 years ago, that the 
mean length of the day lias undergone no 
change; thus establishing the invariability of 
the most essential measure in all astronomical 
observations. 

For the variety in the lengths of days and 
nights in different climates and seasons, see 
Climates and Seasons. 

From Day to day; without certainty or 
continuance {Bacon), 

To-Day. On this day [Fenton). 

DA'YBED. s. (day and bed.) A bed used 
for idleness and luxury (Shaksprai c ) . 

DA'YBOOK. s. (from day and look.) A 
tradesman's jom ual. 

D A' Y BREAK. s. (day and break.) The 
dawn ; the first appearance of light (Diydcn). 

DAY-FLY. In entomology. See EPHE- 
MERA. 

DAYLA'BOUK. s. (day and labour.) La* 
Lour by the day (Milton). 

DAYLA'HOUKKR. s. (from day labour.) 
One that works by the day (Milton). 

DA'YLKillT. a . ufai/anri light-) The light 
of the dav, as opposed to that of the moon, or a 
taper (/{no firs. acton). 

DAY-LILY. In botany. See IIemero- 

t ALLIS. 

DAY NET, a net generally used for taking 
such small birds as play in the air, and will 
•loop either to prey, gig, or the like ; as larks, 
linnets, buntings, 5cc. The season of the ) car 
for using this net, is from August to Novem- 
ber; and the best time is \ery early in the 
morning: and the milder the air, and the 
brighter the sun, the better will !>e the sport, 
and the longer its continuance. The place 
where this net should belaid, ought to be plain 
champaign, cither on shorts tuhblcs, green lays, 
<»r flat meadows, near corn fields and some- 
what remote from towns and villages: the net 
must lie close to the ground, that the birds 
creep not out and make their escape. 

This net is made of fine packthread, with a 
•mall mesh, not exceeding half an inch square: 
it must be three fathoms long, and one broad ; 
its shape is like the crow-net, aud it must be 
verged about after the same manner, with a 
email hut strong cord, and the two ends ex- 
tended upon two small, long poles, adapted to 
the breadth of the net, with four stakes, tail- 
orings, ami drawing-lines. 

The net U double, each side being exactly 
alike ; aqd laid opposite to each other, so even 
and close, that when they are drawn and pgilcd 
over, they must meet and touch. 

Fix the net down with strong stakes, very 
Hiff on their lines, so that vmi may with a 
fiji^bjc tvviieu cast them backwards and fqr- 
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wards at pleasure; then fasten your drawing* 
cords, or hard-lines (of which there must be a 
dozen at least, each two yards long) to tha 
upper end of the foremost staves : and so ex* 
tend them of such a straightness, that with a 
little strength they may raise up the nets, and 
cast them over. 

Your net being thus laid, place your gigs, or 
playing wantons, about twenty or thirty pacts 
beyond, and as much on this side your nets : 
the gigs must be fastened to the tops of long 
poles, and turned into the wind, so as to play 
and make a noise in it. These gigs are a soil 
of toys made of long goose-feathers, like shut* 
tie-cocks, with little small tunnels of wood, 
running in broad and flat swan-quills, made 
round, like a small hoop ; whence with longer 
strings fastened to the pole, they will, with any 
small wind or air, so move, that birds wifi 
come, in great flocks, to play about them. 

W lien you have placed your gigs, next place 
your decoy; which is a small stake of wood, to 
prick down in the earth, having in it a mortiee- 
nole, in which a small, long, and slender piece 
of wood, about uvo feet long, is fastened, so 
that it may inoteup and down at pleasure s 
and fdftcn to this longer stick, a small line, 
which running through a bole in the stick, and 
so coming up to the place where yoif are to sit* 

5 ou may, by drawing the line up and dovvu 
with your right hand, raise up the longer stick 
from i he ground, as you see occasion. 

Fasten a live Jark, or some similar bird, to 
this longer stick, with which the line making 
it to stir up and down by your pulling, will en- 
tice the birds to come to your net. 

There is another enticement, to attract 
these birds, called a looking-glass ; which is a 
round stake of wood, as bis as a man’s arm, 
made *ery sharp at the end, to he thrust into 
the ground. Artists make it very hollow in 
the upper part, about five fingers deep ; into 
which hollow they place a three-square piece of 
wood, about a foot lung, and each two inches 
broad, lying upon the top of the stake, and 
going with a foot into the hollowness: which 
fool must have a great knob at the top, and an- 
other at the bottom, with a deep slenderness 
between, to which slenderness you are to fasten 
a small packthread, which running through a 
hole in the side of the stake, must come up to 
the place where ^ou sir. The threc-squaire 
piece of w ood which lies on the top of the stake, 
must be of such a true poise and cvenucss, and 
the foot in the socket so smooth and globular* 
that it may whirl and turn round upon the 
least touch, winding the packthread so many 
times about it, which being suddenly drawn 
and as suddenly relinquished, will keep the 
engine in a constant rotation : then fasten with 
glue, upon the uppermost flat squares of the 
three-square piece, about twenty small pieces 
of looking-glass, and paint all the square wood 
between them of a light am) lively red ; which 
in the continual motion will give such a re- 
flection, that the birds will play about to admi- 
ration rill i hey are taken. 

JJoth this QlfceJ decoy are ip be 
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placed ini the midst between the two nett, at 
about two or three &*t distance from each 
other ; so that in the falling of the nets, the 
cords may not touch or annoy them : neither 
must they stand one before or after another, the 
glass being kept is a continual motion, and the 
bird very often fluttering. - Having placed your 
net in tins manner, as also your gigs and lures, 

f > to the further end of your long drawing- 
ncs and enticing-lines, and having fixed your- 
self, lay the main drawing-line across your 
thigh, and with your left hand pull the decoy- 
line to shew the birds ; and when you perceive 
them play near and alxmt your nets and lures, 
mill the net over with both hands with a quick, 
but not too hasty, motion ; otherwise your 
sport will be spoiled. 

Remember to lay behind you, where you sit, 
all the spare instruments anu implements to be 
used ; as stakes, poles, line, packthread, knit- 
ting-pin, and needle, your decoy-bag, a mallet 
to knock in the stakes upon occasion: and, 
lastly, let the first half dozen of birds you take 
be kept alive for lures, for you must not be un- 
provided with these upon any account. 

In Plate XCII. tig. 1. A shews the bodicsof 
the main net, and how they ought to be laid. 
B the tail, or hinder lines, slaked to the ground. 
C the fore lines, staked also to the ground. D 
the knitting-needle. F. the bird-lure. F the 
looking-glass lure. G the line which draws 
the bird-lure. II the line that draws the glass- 
lure. I the drawing double lines of the net 
which pulls them over. Iv the stakes which 
stake down the four nether points of the net, 
and the two tail-lines. L the stake* that stake 
down the fore-lines. M the single line, with 
the wooden button to pull the net. over w ith. 
N the stake that staketh down the single line, 
and where, the sportsman should sit. O the 
wooden mallet. P the hatchet: and O the 
gig. 

DAYS IN BANK, are days set down by 
statute or order of the court, when writs shall be 
returned, or when the party shall appear on the 
writ served. They say also, if a person is dis- 
missed without day, he is finally discharged. 

DAYS OF GRACE, arc those gran ted by the 
court at the prayer of defendant or plaintiff. 1 n 
commerce, <lays of grace, are the three days al- 
lowed for the payment of a bill of exchange, 
Ac. after the same has become due. It is the 
custom to give ten days in France and Dantzic ; 
eight at Naples ; six at Venice, &c. 

DAYS-MAN, in the common translation 
of the Bible, an arbitrator, or one who decides 
between disputing parties. The word is now 
used in this sense in some parts of the north of 
England. 

DAYS INTERCALARY. See Bissex- 
tile and Intercalary. 

DA'VSPRlNG. g, {day and spring .) The 
rise.of the day j the dawn ( Milton )♦ 
DA'VSTAK. s. ( day and star.) The morn- 
ingvtar (Ben Jenson). 

<J>AY’SWOIlK, among seamen, the account 
of * shijpV course during twenty-four hours. 
©ANYTIME. J. (day and time,) The lime 
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in which there is light: opposed to night 
(Bacon). ' 

DA'YWORK. s. (day and work.) Work 
imposed by the day ; daylabout (Fairfax). 

To DAZE* v . a. Oepcejr, Saxon.) To over-* 
power with light (Fairfax. Dry den). 

DA'ZIED. a. Besprinkled with daisies 
( Skakspeare ). 

To DA'ZZLE. v. a. To overpower with 
light (Danks). 

To Da'eale. v. n. To be overpowered with 
light ; to lose the power of sight (Bacon). 

DEACON, Diaconos, an officer *11 the 
Christian church. The word is formed from 
the I^atin diaconus : of the Greek Jiaxova;, mi- 
nister, servant. 

The institution of deacons may be traced to 
the Acts of the Apostles, ch. vi. v. I — f>: 
whence it appears that their business is to take 
care of the poor, and serve tables ; that is, to 
see that ihe table of the liord, the table of the 
poor, and the table of the paaior or minister, be 
supplied. Deacons should be chasie, sincere, 
and blameless, I Tim. iii. 8 — 12. Grotius ap- 
prehends that the order of deacons in the Christ- 
ian church corresponded to that of eleemosyna- 
ries in the Jewish synagogue. Their office 
was, to serve in theagapa*, and to distribute the 
bread and wine to the communicants, and dis- 
pense the alms. Tertullian informs us, that 
the deacons preached, and, in the absence of 
the bishop and presbyters, conferred the sacra- 
ment of baptism. lir Bapt. p. 608. 

At Rome, under pope Sylvester, they had 
only one dc.icou; then seven were appointed j 
then fourteen; and, at last, eighteen; who 
were called cardinal deacons, to distinguish 
them from those of other churches. 

Their office was to take care of the tempora- 
lities of the church, to look to the rents and 
charities, and provide for the necessities of the 
ecclesiastics, and even of the pope. The col- 
lecting of the rents, alms, Ac. belonged to the 
subdeacotts ; the deacons were the depositaries 
and distributers. Having thus the manage- 
ment of the revenues of the church in their 
hands, their authority grew apace, as the riches 
of t lie church increased. T nose of Rome, as 
being ministers of the first church, preceded all 
others, and even at length took place of the 
priests themselves. Doubtless, it wa9 the ava- 
rice of the priests that made them give place to 
the deacons, who had the disposal of the 
money. 

The office of a deacon, in the church of Eng*, 
land, according to the form of ordination, is to 
baptize, preach, and assist in the administration 
of the lord’s supper; and, in short, to perform 
all the other offices in the liturgy, which a priest 
can do, cxcepuhatof consecrating theelements 
of the Lord’s supper, and pronouncing the ab- 
solution. No person can be ordained a deacon 
under the age of twenty-three years, unless by a 
faculty or dispensation obtained from the arch- 
bishop pf Canterbury : and in order to this, he 
must be provided with a title to a cure, or be a 
fid low or chaplain in some college in Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, or a master of arts of five 
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yean standing, living at his own charge in 
cither of the universities, or he admitted by the 
bishop who ordains him to some beueficeor 
curacy (hen void. Otherwise the ordaining 
bishop shall maintain hint, till he is preferred 
to some ecclesiastical living. And by stat. 13 
and 14 Car. 11. c. 4, no person is capable of 
being admitted to any benefice or ecclesiastical 
promotion, till he be ordained a priest ; nor is 
a deacon capable of a donative, but is only al- 
lowed to use his orders as a chaplain to some 
family, a curate to some priest, or a lecturer 
without a title. 

In the church of Scotland, the deacon’s office 
only requires him to take care of the jioor. 

DEACONESS, a female deacon ; an order 
of women wno had their distinct offices and 
services m the primitive church. This office 
appears as ancient as the apostolical age ; for 
St. Paul calls Phebe a sennit of the church of 
Ctsnchrea. The original word is Xiumvcc, an- 
swerable to the Latin word ministra . Ter- 
tullian calls them tidnat , widows, because they 
were commonly chosen out of live widows of 
the church ; and, for the same reason, Kpi- 
phamus, and the council of Laodicea, calls 
them ir .-fff&Zlti'v;, elderly women, because none 
but sr.cn w re ordinarily taken into this office. 
l ? or, indeed, by some ancient laws, these lour 
qualifications were required m every one that 
was to be admitted into this outer. 1 . That she 
should be u widow. 2. That she should be a 
widow that had borne children. .X A widow 
that was but once married. 4. One of a con- 
siderable age, AO ortfOyiars old: though all 
these rules admitted of exceptions. 

One part of their office wa - to assist the mi- 
nister at the baptizing of women, to undress 
them for immersion, and to dress them agaro, 
that the wi.'de ceremony might be performed 
with ail (he decency becoming so sacred a rite. 
Another part of their office was to be prirate 
catechists to the women catechumens w ho were 
preparing for baptism. They were likewise to 
attend the women that were sick and in distress ; 
to minister to martyrs and confessors in prison ; 
to attend tue womcnV gate in the cliurcn ; and 
lastly, to assign all women their places in the 
church, regulate their behaviour, and preside 
over the rest of the widows; whence in some 
canons they are My led 7r*>Kre$mumi, governesses. 
This order, whicli since the tenth or twelfth 
century has been wholly laid aside, was not 
abolished every where at once, but continued 
in the Greek church longer than in the Latin, 
and in some of the Latin churches longer than 
in others. 

DE'AGONRY. Deaconship. v. The of- 
fice or dignity of a deacon. 

DtiVl). jr. ('cfriCD, Saxon.) 1. Deprived of 
life; exanimate*! (Hale). 2. Without life; 
inanimate ( Pop *) . 3 . Imitating death i sense- 
less ; motionless (Psnlms). 4. Unactive ; 
motionless (/jCC). 5. Empty ; vacant { Drudtn). 
f). Useless; unprofitable (Addition). 7. 'Dull; 
gloomy ; unemployed (Knotles). 8. Still ; 
obscure ( Haynxird) . <). Having no resemblance 
of life (Dry don). 10. Obtuse; dull; not 
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sprightly Qfoy/t). u. Dull ; frigid; not 
animated (Addison). 12. TasteWas ; vapid ; 
spin i less, 43. Uninhabited (Ar but knot). 14* 
(in theology.) The state of spiritual death, 
lying under the power of sm. 

The De iD- t. Dead men (Smith). 

Dead. s. Time in which then is remark- 
able silliness or gloom : as at midwinter and 
midnight (South. Drydni). 

To Dead. c. n. (bom the noun.) To lose 
force, of whatever kind (B>conJ. 

To Dead. ToDe'aoew. v. a. l. To de- 
prive of any kind of force or senvitioo (Bacon). 
2. 'l*o make vapid, or spiririe&t (Baton). 

DEAD-DOING. particip. a. ( dead and 
do.) Destructive ; kiding ; mischievous ( Hu- 
dibrus). 

DEAD-EYES, in naval affairs, certain 
blo'-hs with three holes in them, whereby to 
dra v right the shrouds and stays of a ship. 

DEAD-LiET. j. (dead and Hoj>eleas 
exigence : Hudibra> . . 

DEAD- LIGHT, amongst seamen, a sort of 
strong wooden po*i&, m.irie ti* fit the cabin- 
windows : they are always fixed. in on any ex- 
pectation of a storm, and the giass windows 
taken ou r , which might olherwi-,' be ^haltered 
to pieces by the sea, and lei great qviantmes of 
water pour into ihe ship. 

DEAD -NETTLE. In botany. See La- 

mi V M . 

DEAD- RECKONING, in navigation, the 
judgment or estimation which is made of 
the place where .» ship i**, without any observ- 
ation of the heavenly bonus ; and is j performed 
by keeping an account of her way by the log, 
in knowing the course they hare steered by tne 
com pass, and by rectifying :«li the allowances 
for drift, lee-way, &c. according to the ship’s 
known turn. This reckoning, however, is al- 
ways to be corrected as often as any good ob- 
servau n can be obtained. 

DEAD SEA, or Lake Asphaltites. 
(See Asphaltites). A large lake, or in- 
land sea of Palestine, into which the river Jor- 
dan runs. This latter contains neither animal 
nor vegetable life, no verdu e on its banks, or 
fish in its waters. Mr. Maundrel, in his 
Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, infer ms us, 
that the lXad sea is enclosed on the east and 
west with exceedingly hign mountains; on the 
north it is bounded by the plain oi Jericho, on 
which side it receives *he waters ol Jon) an. 
On the south it isopen, amt extends beyond 
the reach of the eye. It is said to be twenty- 
four leagues Ions;, and six or seven broad. 
*• On the shore of the lake, we found (says 
lie), a black son of pebble, which being held 
in the flame of a caudle, soon burns, and yield* 
a smoke of an intolerable stench. It has this 
property, that it lo«es only of its weight, and 
not of its apparent bulk, - by bunting.” The 
hills bordering upon the lake are said to abound 
with this sort of sulphureous stones. As fof 
the bitumen, there was none at the place 
where Mr. Muui.drel was ; but it is gathered 
near the mountains on both sides In creat 
plenty. He had several lumps of it brought tt 
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him at Jerusalem. It exactly resembled pitch, 
and could scarcely be distinguished from it, but 
by its sulphureousness of smell and taste. Mr. 
Wells, in bis Scripture Geography, assigns se- 
veral forcible reasons for the belief, that the 
present appearances about the Dead sea are 
veally caused by the divine judgment on Sodom 
and tlie cities of the plain, vol. i. p. 146. 

Mr. Gordon of Glume, who has recently 
travelled in Palestine, presented a phial of the 
Dead sea water to sir Joseph Banks, at whose 
Bequest it was carefully analysed by Dr. Alex- 
ander Marcct. One of the most obvious pecu- 
liarities is, the great specific gravity of this 
water, which Dr. Marcct found to be 1*21 1. 
The following is given as the most accurate re- 
sult of the analysis. On summing up the con- 
tents of 150 grains of the water, they appeared 
lobe 


Muriat of lime . . 

Snftt. 

5*88 grs. 

Acids. 

2-Kt) grs, 

Muriat of magnesia . 

15*87 

fi-Ol 

Muriat of soda . . 

15*54 

7-15 

Selenite . . . . 

0*03 

36*87 

18-63 


And consequently the proportions of these salts 
in. 100 grains of the water would be : 

Muriat of lime . . . 3 a $20 grs. 

Muriat. of magnesia . . 10*246 

Muriat of soda . . . 10‘3()0 

Sulphat of lime . . . 0 054 

24*080 

Hence it appears, that the Dead sea water now 
contains about one-fourth of its weight of sails, 
supposed in a state of perfect desiccation ; or, if 
they be desiccated at the temperature of 1 80° on 
Fahrenheit's scale, they will amount to forty- 
one per cent, of the water! (Phil. Trans, for 
1807). This appears to us to furnish the 
strongest possible confirmation of the Scripture 
account of the origin of the Dead sea, 

DEfADLY. a. (from dead.) 1 . Destructive ; 
mortal ; murderous ( Shakspearv ). 2. Mortal : 
implacable ( Kmllcs ). 

Deadly, ad. 1. In a manner resembling 
the dead ( Dryden ). 2. Mortally (Ezekiel). 
3. Implacably j irreconcilably ; destructively. 

Deadly carrot. SccThapsia. 

Deadly kjghtshade. See Atro- 

FA. 

DE'ADN ESS. s. (from dead.) Frigidity; 
want of warmth ; want of ardour ; want of af- 
fection (Rogers). 2. Weakness of the vital 
powers ; languor; faintness; inactivity of the 
spirits (J*ee). 3. Vapidness of liquors; loss of 
. spirit (Mur timer). 

'DJ2AK. a. (duof, Dutch.) 1. Wanting the 
settsc of hearing (Holder). 2. Deprived of the 
"power of hearing ( Dry den ). 3. Obscurely 
rlieard {Dry den). 

Dear. To De'afbn. v. a. To deprive of 
'&$ powpr of hiring {Dry den). 
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DE V AFLY. ad. (from deq/T) 1. Without 
sense of sounds. 2. Obscurely to the ear. 

DE'AFNESS. s. (from deaf.) l. Want of 
the power of hearing ; want of sense of sounds 
(Holder). 2. Unwillingness to hear (King 
Charles). 

Deafness, the stale of a person who wants 
the sense of hearing; or, the disease of the ear, 
which prevents its due reception of sounds. 
Deafness generally arises either from an ob- 
struction or a compression of the auditory 
nerve ; or from some collection of matter in 
the cavities of the inner ear ; or from the audi- 
tory passage being stopped up by some hardened 
excrement ; or, lastly, from some excrescence, 
a swelling of the glands, or some foreign hotly 
introduced within it. Those horn deaf are 
also dumb ; not being able to learn any lan- 
guage, at least in the common way. However, 
as the eyes in .some measure serve them for ears, 
they may understand what is said by the mo- 
tion of the lips, tongue, &c. of tl.c speaker; 
anti even accustom themselves to move their 
own, as they see other people do, and by ibis 
means learn to speak. Thus it was that l)r. 
Wallis taught two young gentlemen, born deaf, 
to know what was said to them, and to return 
jiertinent. answers. Dighy gives ns another in- 
stance of the same, within his own know- 
ledge ; and lhere was a Swiss physician lately 
living ill Amsterdam, one John C omad Am- 
man, who elleeied the same, in several children 
born deaf, with surprising success. 

In the Philosophical Ti.msiciimi-., No. '511*, 
wc have an account by Mr. Waller, \i. S. se- 
cretary, of a man and hii sister, each about fifty 
years old, born in the same town \ti:h Mr. 
Waller, who had wither of them the !(*u<i scum; 
of hearing; yet both of them knew, by the 
motion of the lips only, whatever was said to 
them, and would answer pertinently to the 
question proposed. It seems they could both 
hear and speak when children, but lost dttir 
sense afterwards : whence they retained iheir 
speech, which, though uncouth, was yet intel- 
ligible. Such another instance is elated by 
bishop Burnet of a young woman. “ At two 
j* »rs old, they perceived idle had lost her hear- 
ing ; and ever since, though she hears great 
noises, yet hears nothing of what is said to 
her; but by observing the motions of the 
mouth and lips of others, she acquired so many 
words, that out of these she has formed a sort 
of jargon, in which she can bold conversation 
whole days with those that can speak her lan- 
guage. fjhe knows nothing that is said to her, 
unless she see the motion of their mouths that 
speak to her, so that in the night they are 
obliged to light candles to speak to her. ’One 
thing will appear the strangest part of the 
whole narration ; she has a sister, with whom 
she has practised her language more than with 
any body else } and in the night, by laying her 
hand on her sister a month, she can perceive 
by that what she savs, ami so can discourse 
with her in the dark.** 

Ir. is observable, that deaf persons, and se* 
vcral others thick of hearing, hear better agd 
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more easily if a loud uoisc be raised at the time 
when you speak to them ; which is owing* no 
doubt* to the greater tension of the ear-drum on 
that occasion. Dr. Wallis mentions a deaf 
woman, who, if a drum were beat in the room, 
could hear any thing very clearly j so that her 
husband hired a drummer for a servant, that 
by this means he might hold conversation with 
his wife. The same author mentions another, 
who, living near a steeple, could always hear 
verv well if there was a ringing of three or four 
bells, but never else. See Ear trumpet. 

The abb£ dc IT' pee, and M. Sicard, have 
been very successful in educating the deaf and 
dumb. Dc l’Epee’s method was translated 
into English, and published by Cadell and 
Davies, in 1801 : we extract the commence- 
ment of the process of instruction, as compre- 
hending the leading principles of the scheme : 

“It is not by the mere pronunciation of 
words, in any language, that we are taught 
their signification : the words door, icindow , 
&c. in our own, might have been repeated to 
us hundreds of times in vain: we should never 
have attached an idea to them, had nbt the ob- 
jects designated by these names been shewn to 
us at the same time. A sign of the hand or of 
the eye has been the sole mean by which we 
learned to unite the idea of these objects with 
the sounds that struck our eaT. Whenever we 
heard these sounds, the same ideas arose in our 
minds, because wc recollected the signs made 
to us when they were pronounced. 

“ Exactly similar must be our measures with 
the deaf and dumb. Their tuition commences 
w ith teaching them a manual alphabet, such as 
boys at school make vise of to hold conversation 
at one end of a form with their compauions at 
I tie other. The various figures of these letters 
strike forcibly the eyes of deaf and dumb per- 
sons, who no more confound them, than we 
confound the various sounds that strike uur 
ears. 

“ Wc next write (I say u c, because in the 
•Iterations with my deaf and dumb pupils, 1 
Jrequently have assistance) in large characters 
with a white crayon, upon a black table, these 
two words, the door , and we shew them the 
door. They iminediotely apply their manual 
alphabet five or six times to each of the letters 
composing the word door (they spell it with 
their fingers) and impress on their memory the 
number of letters and arrangement of them ; 
this done, they efface the worn, and taking the 
crayon themselves, write it down in character^ 
no matter whether well or ill formed ; after- 
wards they will write it, as often as you shew 
them the same object. 

“ It will be the same with respect to every 
thing else pointed out to them, the name being 
previously written down ; which being first on 
the table, in large characters, may afterwards 
be inscribed in characters of ordinary size, 
upon different cards ; and these being given to 
them, they amuse themselves in examining one 
another's proficiency, and ridicule those that 
blunder. jExpeiiencc has manifested that a 
#feaf and dumb person possessing any mental 
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powers will acquire by this method upwards of 
eighty words in less than three days. 

“ Take some cards having suitable inscrip* 
tions, and deliver them one by one to your 
pupil ; he will carry his hand successively to 
every part of his body conformably to the name 
on the card delivered to him. Mix and shuffle 
the cards as you please ; he will make no mis- 
take y or if you choose to write down any of 
these names on the table, you will see him, in 
like manner, distinguish with his finger every 
object whose name is so offered him ; and thus 
clearly prove that he comprehends the meaning 
of every one. 

“By this process the pupil will obtain, in 
very lew days, a knowledge of all the words 
which express the different parts of our frame, 
from head to foot, as well as of those that ex- 
press the various objects which surround us, on 
being properly pointed out to him as you write 
their names down on the table, or on cards put 
into his hands. 

“ We are not, however, even in tlii9 early 
stage, to confine ourselves to this single species 
of instruction, amusing as it is to our pupils. 
The very first or second day we guide their 
hands to make them write down, or we write 
down for them ourselves, the present tense of 
the indicative of the verb to carry. 

“ Several deaf and dumb pupils being round 
a table, l place my new scholars on my right 
hand. 1 put the forefinger of my left hand <m 
the word /, and we explain it by signs in this 
manner : showing myself with the forefinger of 
my right, I give two or three gentle taps on my 
breast. 1 then lay my left forefinger on the 
word curry , and taking up a large quarto vo- 
lume, I carry it under my arm, in the skirts of 
my gown *, on my shoulder, on my head, and 
on my back, walking all the while with the 
mien of a jicrson bearing a load. None of 
these motions escape his observation. 

“ I return to the table; and in order to ex- 
plain the second person, l by n\y left forefinger 
on the word thou, and carrying my right to my 
pupil's breast, 1 give him a few gentle taps, 
making him notice that I look at him, and that 
he is likewise to look at me. I next lay my 
finger on the word carriest , the second person, 
and having delivered him the quarto volume, I 
make signs for him to perform what he has 
just seen nie perform : ne laughs, takes the 
volume, and executes his commission extremely 
well." 

This method is adapted to the conception of 
the pupil, in his progress through the intrica- 
cies of grammar. The following description 
of the means of initiating him in a knowledge 
of the tenses of verbs will convey a sufficient 
idea of tlie plan to general readers: 

“The pupil, though deaf and dumb, had, 
like ms, an idea of the past, the present, and the 
future, before he was placed under our tuition, 
and was at no loss for signs to manifest the dif- 
ference. _ 

* •« In France, the priests used to go in dorr 
cal habits as their drdinary dress.'* 
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u Did he mean to express a present aetkm ? 
He made a sign prompted by nature, which 
we ait make in tlie same case without being 
con.'cio^s of' it, and which consists in appeal- 
ing to the eyqs of the ..spectators to witness the 
presence of oar oponiinu ; but if the action did 
no* cake pi. ice in hi« si^ht, be laid his two 
hands Hat upor the table, beating upon it 
geutlv, as wc are all apt to do on similar oc- 
casijus: and tnese are the si^ns lie iear.is 
again in onr lessons, by which to iudicaie the 
present oi’ a verb 

f * Did he design to sonify that an action is 
past? H j tossed his rarely two or 

three times over his shoulder; these signs wc 
adopt to characterize the past tenses of a verb. 

“ And lastly, when it was his intent to an- 
nounce a future action, he projected his right 
hand : here again is a sign We give him to re- 
present the lulu i e of a verb. 

“ It is now time to call in art to the assist- 
ance of nature. 

ft Having previously taught him to write out 
the names of tlie seven days of the week, one 
directly under the othei , we desire him to set 
them down in that order, and we then put on 
each side of his writing what follows before 
and after the same words under different 
heads. 


Present. 

To-day — Sunday — t arrange nothing. 

Imperfect. 

Yesterday — Monday — 1 was arranging my 
books. 

Perfect. 

Day before yesterday — Tuesday — I arranged 
my chamber. 

Past Perfect. 

Three days ago— Wednesday — I bad arrang- 
ed my closet. 

Future . 

To-morrow — Thursday — I shall arrange my 
papers. 

*■ . Future. 

Day after to-morrow — Friday*— I shall ar-, 
range my drawers. 

Future. 

Three days hence — Saturday— I shall ar- 
range my cupboards. 


4f Yesterday , day before yesterday , three 
days ago, are explained by the number of times 
we have slept since the day of which we 
speak. 

** To-moirotC, day after to-morrow, three 
fays hence, are explained by the number of 
Ifme*. we are to sleep till the day in question 
arm*. 

/« W* next teach our pupil to lay a restriction 
fepbd bis motions. To express a thing past, 

Sum" 


r dsejil to throw his arm pack wards and for- 


firaftM towards his shoulder, without rale : we 
till him, he iftusf throw It only Once for the 
* % twice fbr the perfect, and three times 
■“ } which in truth is analo- 

^ i» %nified, the past perfect an- 

nouncing AQ' action longer past titan the per** 
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feet; and the fatter being in the same predf-» 
earner. t with regard to the imperfect.” 

An asylum for the support and education of 
the poor was instituted m »7?*2, under the pa* 
tronuge of the marquis of .Buckingham. A 
spacious building for toe reception uf the pupils 
i*. just erected at’the honoin of Kent street, ou 
tin* road to Deptford. We sincerely wish an 
establishment instituted with so laudable a pur- 
pose may meet with all the encouragement it 
deserves ■ and when il is known that Che num- 
ber of -leaf aud dumb in mis country amounts 
to several hundreds we trust the liberality of 
the British public will need no other stimu- 
lus. 

DEAL. a . ( deel , Dutch.) 1 . Part. 2. 
Quantity ; degree of more or less (Br« Jonsun ). 
3. (From the verb.) The art or practice of 
dealing cards {Swift), 4. (deyl, Dutch.) Fir- 
wood, or the Wooo of pines ( Boyte), 

Deal, a seaport in Kent, with a market on 
Thursdays. It is seated on the straits of Dover, 
and is a member of the cinque port of Sand- 
wich, governed by a mayor. It contains 9*7 
houses, and 5420 inhabitants. Lat. 51. 13 N r . 
Lon. 1 29 E. 

To Deal. v. a. ( deelen , Dutch.) 1. To dis- 
tribute; to dispose to different persons ( Tichel ). 

2. To scatter; to throw about ( Druden ). 3. 

To give gradually, to one after another {Gay). 

To Deal. v. n. 1. To trafiick ; to trade 
( Decay of Piety). 2. To act between two 
persons; to intervene {Bn con), 3. To behave 
well or ill in any transaction (TUIot*on). 4. 
To act ih any manner ( Shakspeare ). b. To 
Deal by. 10 treat well or ill {Locke). 6. 
To Deal in. To have to do with ; to be en- 
gaged in ; to practise {At ter bury). 7- To 
Deal with. To treat in any manner ; to use 
well or ill {South. Tiilotson). 8. To Deal 
with. To contend with {Sidney ) . 

To DKA'LBATE. v. a. { ieulbo , Lat.) To 
whiten ; to bleach. 

DEALBATION. 5 . ( dealbatio , Lat.) The 
act of bleaching or whitening {Brown), 

DEALER. j. (from dial.) 1. One that has 
to do with artv thing {Swift). 2. A trader or 
trafficker {Swift). 3. A person who deals the 
cards. 

DEALING. s. (from deal.) 1 . Practice; 
action {Raliigti). 2. Intercourse {Addison). 

3. Measure of treatment {Hammond). 4. 
Traflick ; business {Swift). 

DE AM BULATION. s. ( deambulatio # 
Lat.) The act of walking abroad. 

DEA MBOLATORY. a. {deamlulo, Lat.) 
Relating to the practice of walking abroad. 

DEAN, a prime dignitary in most cathedral 
and collegiate churches ; being usually the pre- 
sident of the chapter. He is called dean, 
dccanus, of the Greek ten, as being sup- 
posed to preside over ten canorfs or prebenda- 
ries, at leant. 

Canonists distinguish between deans of ca- 
thedral, and those of collegiate churches. The 
first, with their chapter, are regularly subject to 
the jurisdiction of the bishop. As to deans of 
collegiate churches, they have usually the cei H 
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tent iwia jurisdiction in'themseJves, that is, they 
exercise jurisdiction over their canon* in afi 
civil or criminal matter*; though sometimes 
this belongs to them in common with the 
chapter. 

In England, as there arc two foundations of 
cathedral and collegiate churches, the old and 
the new (the latter being those founded by 
Henry the Eighth on the suppression of the 
abbots and priors, when their convents were 
turned into dean and chapter) ; so there are 
two ways of creating the deans. Those of the 
old foundation, a* the deans of St. Paul**, 
York, ike. are raised to their dignity much like 
a bishop ; the prince first sending out his conge 
d’elirc to the chapter; the chapter then 
choosing, the kin^ yielding lus royal assent, 
and the bishop confirming him, and giving his 
Inundate to instnl him. Those of the new 
foundation, as the deans of Canterbury, Dur- 
ham, Ely, Norwich, Winchester, &c. are do- 
num e, and are installed by a shorter course; 
only by the king's letters patent, without either 
election or confirmation. There are some ca- 
thedral churches, which never had a dean ; as 
that of St. David's and Landaff, where the bi- 
shop is the head of the chapter, and in his ab- 
sence the archdeacon. 

Constantine, we are told, erected an office of 
nine hundred and fifty persons at Constantino- 
ple, taken out of divers trades and professions, 
whom he exempted from ail impositions, and 
bestowed them on the cathedral church, to 
render the offices of Wial gratis to the defunct, 
particularly to the poor. These he called de- 
CMM, and lecticarii, probably because they 
were divided by tens ; each whereof had a bier, 
or litter, to carry the bodies in. It is supposed 
to be these, who, under Constantius, began to 
be called copiatar ; i. c. clerks destined for la- 
bour ; for they are usually ranked among the 
clerks, and even before the chanters. By a 
law of the year 357, it appears, that there were 
some of these ropiatce at Home. 

There are also deans without a chapter, as 
the dean of Battle in Sussex, dean of the 
arches. See. and deans without a jurisdiction, 
as the dean of the chapel royal. In this sense 
the word is applied to the chief of certain pe- 
« cnliar churches or chapels. 

Dean and chapter, ate the bishop's 
council to assist him in the affairs of religion, 
and to assent to every grant which the btshop 
shall make to bind his successors. Asa deanery 
is a spiritual dignity, a man cannot be a dean 
and prebendary of the same church. 

1)ean (Rural), or Dean (Urban), was 
formerly an ecclesiastical person, who had a 
district of ten churches, or parishes, either in 
the country or city, within which he . exercised 
jurisdiction. 

Dr AN, a town of Gloucestershire, with a 
market on Mondays. Lat. 61.60 N. Loti. 

8 . 31 W. 

Dean forest, in Gloucestershire, takes 
ttatnt ffam the above town. It includes 
that part offedcoanty which lies between the 
Strife* sod the thlres of Monmouth and Hem- 
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ford. It contain* four market-towns, ami 
twenty-three parishes, and b in general very > 
fertile. 

DEANERY. *. (from dean ) i. The office 
of a dean ( Clarendon ). 8. The revenue of a 
dean (Swift). 3. The bouse of a dean (Shah* 
spears) * 

DE'ANSHIP. *. (from dean.) The officer 
and rank of a dean. 

DEAR. a. (txs-op, Saxon.) I. Beloved ; fa- 
vourite; darling (Addison). 2. Valuable; of 
a high price; costly (Pope). 3. Scarce; not- 
plentiful : as, a dear year. 4. Sad ; hateful ; 
grievous (Shakspeare). 

Dear. s. A word of endearment ( Dryden ). 

DE'ARBOUGHT. «. (dear and bought.) 
Purchased at a high price (Hus common). 

DE'ARLING. s. (now written darling.) 
Favourite (Spenser). 

DE'AHLY. ad. (from dear.) I. With great 
fondness (Wotton). 2. At a high price (Ufa- 
con). 

To DEARN. v . a. (tyjinan, Saxon.) To 
mend clothes. 

DE'ARNESS. s. (from dear.) 1. Fond- 
ness; kindness; love * (South). 2: Scarcity; 
high price (Swift). 

DEARN LY. ad. Coeojui, Saxon.) Se- 
cretly; privately; unseen: obsolete (Spen- 
ser). 

DEARTH. s. (from dear.) 1. Scarcity 
which makes food dear (Bacon). 8. Want j 
need; famine (Shakspeare). 3. Barrenness; 
bterility (Dryden). 

To DEAR TFCULATE. v. a. ( de and arti- 
cuftts, Lat.) To disjoint ; to dismember. 

DEARTICULATION. SccDiarthro. 

SIS. 

DEATH, s. (beaS, Saxon.) t. The extinct- 
ion of life (Hebrews). 2. Mortality; •destruc- 
tion ( Shakspeare ). 3. The state of the dead 

( Shakspeare ). 4. The manner of dying (JSse- 

kiel). 6. The image of mortality represented 
by a skeleton (Shakspeare). t>. Murder; the 
act of destroying life unlawfully (Bacon). 7. 
Cause of death (Kings). 8. Destroyer (&*••). 

9. (In poetry.) The instrument of death 
(Dryden). 1(1 (In theology.) Damnation; 
eternal torments (Church Catechism). 

Death (Symptoms of). The following are 
the most certain signs of death, if takes col- 
lectively. t . Cessation of the pulse. 8. Total 
suppression of breathing. 3. Loss of ameaad » 
heat. 4. Rigidity of the body and inflexibility 
' of thelimbs. 5. Relaxation of the lower jaw. 
6* Inability of the eyeballs to return to (heir 
sockets, when pressed by the finger. 7. Dim* 
ness, faintness, and sinking of the cornea, or 
the uppermost homycoat of the eye. t. Foam 
in the cavity of the mouth. 9. Blue spots o §* 
various sices, and on different parts of the body* 

10. A cadaverous smell. 11. Insensibility U» 
all external stimuhnt*. All those symptoms* * 
however, says Dr. Wittich, if individually con- 
sidered, are" far from being conclusive: they 
then only afford a certain criterion of death, 
when most, or all of them, concur at rite mttte 
time ; especially, if the sixth, seventh, and 
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* tenth of the signs be strongly marked. (Dorn. 
JSncych .). 

. Death (Apparent), is that state in which 
lifers suspended, either because the body is not 
susceptible of external stimuli, or the interior 
oraansare in a state similar to that of palsy* 

Dr. Struve, in his Practical Essay on the 
Art of recovering Suspended Animation, lately 
translated from the German, 12mo. London, 
1801, exhibits the following view of all the 

Symptoms of Life . — A slight degree of 
warmth in the region of the heart, accompanied 
with contractions and dilatations ; a vibrating 
motion of the whole body, especially after being 
sprinkled with cold water; and a convulsive 
tension of some muscles. 

Doubtful Signs.— Rigidity of the limbs, 
gradual smoothness of the skin, warmth and 
redness in particular parts of the body, hic- 
cough, contraction and hissing of the nostrils, 
at tremulous motion of the whole body, mucus 
issuing from the nose during the artificial in- 
Jhtion of the lungs, a slight convulsive motion 
of the mouth, and a firm compression of the 
teeth. 

More certain Signs . — Gentle throbbing of 
the heart ; pulsation of the temporal arteries ; 
» slight convulsive motion of the inner corner 
of the eye ; vibration of the eye-ball ; and 
almost imperceptible convulsions of the mus- 
cles surrounding the neck. 

Distinct Signs of Life. — A gentle motion 
of the jaw ; gradual redness of the lips and 
checks; contraction of the different muscles 
in the face ; convulsive motions of the toes ; 
sneezing; tremor of the whole body; vomit- 
ing; respiration interrupted by coughing and 
groaning. 

DEATHBED, s. ( death and bed.) The bed 
to which a man is confined by mortal sickness 
{South), 

DE'ATHFUL. a, { death and full.) Full of 
slaughter; destructive ; murderous (Ha- 
leighY 

DEATHLESS, a . (from death.) Immortal; 
never-dying ; everlasting {Boyle). 

DEATHLIKE, a. {death and like.) Re- 
sembling death; still; placid; calm ( CVa- 
shaw). 

' DEATH’S- DOOR. s. {death and door.) A 
near approach to death {Taylor). 

DEATHSMAN. s. {death and man.) Exe- 
cutioner; hangman; headsman ( Shak - 
Spear e). 

* DEATH-WATCH, in zoology, the name 
Of the pedicultis of okl wood, a species of the 
termes. See TfiRMtfs. 

Sir Thomas Brown long agp observed, that 
« he that could extinguish the terrifying ap- 
riftthensions of the death-watch, might prevent 
{fee passions of the heart, and many cold sweats 
Ilf grandmothers and nurses.” . With tbe feel- 
lags of these persons a well known satirist 
sport s in the following lines : 

wood-worm 

That Iks in old wood like a hare in her 
form; 
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With teeth or with claws, it wifi bite' or 
will scratch , 

And chambermaids christen this worm a 
death-watch : 

Because like a watch it always cries click; 

Then woe be to those in the house who are 
sick. 

For sure as a gun they will give up the 
ghost. 

If the maggot cries click, when it scratches 
the post." 

To DEA'URATE. v. a . ( deauro , Lat.) To 
gild, or cover with gold. 

DEAURAT10N. s. (from deaurate .) The 
act of gilding. 

DEBACCHATION. s. {dclacchatio, Lat) 

A raging ; a madness. 

To DEBA'R. v. a. (from bar.) To exclude^ 
to preclude ; to hinder {Raleigh). 

To DEBA'RB. v. a . (from de and barha 9 
Latin.) To deprive of his beard. 

To DEBA'RK. v. a. (debar quer, Fr.) To 
disembark ; to leave the ship. 

To DEBASE, v. a. (from base.) l. To re- 
duce from a higher to a lower state {Locke), ■ 
2. To make mean ; to degrade {Hooker). 3. 
To sink ; to vitiate with meanness {Addison). 

4. To adulterate; to lessen in value by base ad- 
mixtures {Hale). 

DEBASEMENT. r. (from debase.) The 
act of debasing ; degradation (Cairfrniutnf of 
the Tongue ). 

DEBA'SER. s. (from debase.) He that de- 
bases ; lie that adulterates ; he that sinks the 
value of things. 

DEBATABLE, a. (from delate.) Dispu- 
table ; subject to controversy {Hayward). 

DEBATE, s. {debat, French.) i. A per- 
sonal dispute; a controversy {Locke), i A 
quarrel ; a contest {Dry den). 

ToDbba'TE. v. a. (debatre, French.) To 
controvert; to dispute; to contest (Clare 
don). 

To Deba'te. v. n . K To deliberate {Shah* 
speare). 2. To dispute {Taller), 

DEBATEFUL. a. (from debate.) t. Quar- 
relsome ; contentious. 2. Contested; occa- 
sioning quarrels. 

DEBATEMENT. s. (from debate.) Con- 
troversy ; deliberation (Shakspearc). 

DEBATER* s. (from debate.) A disputant; 
a controvertist. 

To DEBA'UCH. r.a. ( desbaucher , Fr.) 1. 
To corrupt; to vitiate {Dry den). 2. To cor- 
rupt with lewdness (Shahs peave) . 3. To cor- 
rupt by intemperance (TiUotson). 

Dkba'uch. s. 1. A fit of intemperance 
( Calamy). 2. Luxury; excess; lewdness 
(Drydtn). 

DEBAUCHEE, i. (from desbaucM , Fr.) 

A lecher ; a drunkard {South). 

DEBA'UCHER. j. (from debauch.) One 
who seduces others to intemperance or lewd- 
ness. 

DEBAUCHERY, s. (from debauch,) Thu 
practice of excess; lewdness (Sprott). , 
DEBOUCHMENT. *. (from debauch.) 
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The act of debauching or ritialing: corruption 

XTauhr). 

• Tit DEBE'L. 7\t Debe'l late. v. a. (de- 
hello, Latin.) To conquer; to overcome in 
war: notin use (Bacon). 

DEBELLATION. s. (from debellatio, 
Lat.) The act of conquering in war. 

DEBKN, a river in Suffolk, which rises 
near Debeimani, and flows to Wood bridge, 
where it expands into a long narrow arm of 
the German ocean, a little to the N. of Har- 
wich. 

DE BIJNE ESSE, a Latin phrase used in 
our law in a doubtful meaning, as to take or do 
a thine dc bene esse, is to allow it at present to 
be well done ; but when it comes to be more 
fully examined, then to stand or fall according 
to the merit of the thing. 

DEBENHAM, a town in Suffolk, with a 
market on Friday, seated near the head of the 
Dcben, on the side of a hill, twenty-four miles 
E. of Bury St. Edmunds, and eighty-four N.E. 
of London. Lat, 52. 22 N. Lon. I. 17 K. 

DEBENTURE, in commerce, a term used 
at the custom-house, when the exporter of any 
merchandise is entitled to any bounty or draw- 
back, by act of parliament, on the exportation ; 
in which case this debenture is a peculiar cer- 
tificate signed by the officers of the customs, 
which entitles the trader to the receipt of such 
bounty or drawback. In making out these de- 
bentures, care must he taken that the paper or 
parchment be. accompanied by a proper stamp. 

DEBKTS, among merchants, the sums due 
to them for goods sold on credit. Sometimes 
riic woid denotes the remainders of debts, part 
of which has been paid on account. 

DE'BILE. a. {deli /is, Latin.) Weak ; fee- 
ble; languid; faint ( Shtdsprare ) 

7 b DEBI'LITATK, v. ft. ( dclilito , Latin.) 
To weaken; to make faint; to enfeeble. 

( Browne). 

DEBILITATION. *. (from delilitatio, 
Latin.) The act of weakening (/t- Charles ). 

DEBILITY, is that feeble state of life in 
which the vital functions are languidly per- 
formed ; when the mind loses its cheerfulness 
and vivacity; when the limbs are tottering 
with weakness, and the digestive faculty is im- 
paired. 

This complaint, which at present is 90 pre- 
valent even in the bloom oi life, and among 
those who ought to form the most vigorous 
and robust pari of a nation, may arise from a 
great variety of causes, of which the following 
are the principal. 1. Descent from enfeebled 
parents. 2. Changes iu the admixture and 
component parts of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. 3. A sedentary and indolent mode of 
life. 4. Immoderate sleep ; or, in a still more 
hurtful degree^ want of the necessary portion 
' of sleep and repose, 5. Too great exertions 
either of mind or body. 6. The unnecessary 
and imprudent use of medicines ; lastly, the 
almost total disuse and exclusion of gymnastic 
exercise, and the general introduction of se* 

^ dentarj^ J^mes, the effeet Qf which creates fen 
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almost universal apathy to every pursuit ( bat> 
rcou/res exertion . 

Debility is the source of numerous disorders, 
such as spasms, palsy, violent evacuations, be* 
morrhages, putrid and nervous fevers, fainting 
fits, and apparent death, 

Debi'utv. s. (debi litas, Latin.) Weak- 
ness ; feebleness ; languor ; faintness {Sidney). 

DKBOXA'IR. a. ( debonnaire , French.) 
Elegant; civil; gentle: obsolete (Milton). 

DEBONAIRLY, ad. (from debonair .) 
Elegantly ; with a genteel air. 

DEBT. s* ( debitum , Latin.) 1. That which 
one man owes to another* 2. That which 
any one is obliged to do or suffer ( Shak .). 

Debt (National), the engagement entered 
into by a government, to repay at a future pe- 
riod money advanced by individuals for the 

f >ublic service, or to pay the lenders an equiva-i 
ent annuity. National debts have arisen from 
the necessity of obtaining larger sums of 
money than could be raised at the time they 
were wanted by direct contributions ; and of- 
ten, when it would not have been absolutely 
impossible to raise the requisite sum if a heavy 
tax had been imposed, and* strictly levied, 
it has been deemed more prudent to avoid 
the evils attendant on such a measure by the 
less obnoxious expedient ot a loan. In most 
countries, the subordinate governors, to whom 
is generally consigned the task of providing for 
the public expenses, being desirous of populari- 
ty, nave shewn a great predelictiop for this 
mode of obtaining money, as it enables them 
to support a profuse expenditure, without ap- 
pearing to oppress the people in so great a 
degree as they otherwise must : the system of 
getting into debt, or the funding system, as it 
is generally called, from particular funds being 
usually appropriated for payment of interest on 
the dcbt9 contracted, has therefore been adojrtt 
ed by most of the states of Europe, by many 
of the colonies, and by the American republic. 

The principal advantages arising from na- 
tional debts, and the system of credit on which 
they are founded, are, 1. The resource they af- 
ford in great emergencies, which gives a greater 
permanency to states, which, in former times^ 
for want of such occasional resources, were 
more liable to internal derangements and to 
foreign subjugation. 2. The equalization of 
taxes. If the supplies were raised within the 
year, and the expences of war were considera- 
ble, every individual wpuld be obliged, in con- 
sequence of the Additional weight of his 
contributions, greatly to curtail his expences * 
apd the employment of the poor, and the con- 
sumption of tnc rich, would be considerably 
diminished ; whereas, r wjhqp rJ taxc* are nearly 
equal, iu time of peace arid the value of 
every species of property, of industry, and the 
circulation of wealth, are maintained on as 
regular, steady, arid uniform a footing, as the 
uncertainty and instability of hitman affairs 
will admit. 3. They retain money in the 
country, which would otherwise be sent out 
of it ; public debts have more influence in this 
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respect than all the lam against the exporta- 
tion of specie that ever were made. 4. They 
promote circulation. The taxes which they 
occasion on the property of the rich, and the 
encouragement they hold out to the avaricious, 
prevent the accumulation of private hoards, 
and bring the whole money . and personal 
property of a country into employment. 5. 
They attach the people to the government; 
for every individual creditor is led by his own 
interest to support the authority on the pro- 
sperity and existence of which the security of 
his property depends. The extent of this in- 
fluence is so well understood, that it is not 
probable the government of any country where 
a public debt has once existed will e\er per- 
mit it to be wholly paid off. 6 . They encou- 
rage industry and the acquirement of property, 
by the facility with which individuals can lay 
out the surplus of their profits, without the 
risk of commercial bankruptcies, or the un- 
avoidable expences and small advantage which 
landed estates yield, and receive interest on 
their capital with certainty and regularity. 

The disadvantages attending the system of 
incurring national debts are, 1 . The facility 
of carrying on war being much increased : 
while large sums can be easily borrowed, it 
may frequently cause wars to be protracted, 
which would nave been much sooner brought 
to a termination, had the governments engag- 
ed in them experienced the difficulty of defray- 
ing the whole expence by taxation. 2. The 
value of the property of those who have lent 
their money to the state, deeding on the 
public tranquillity, inclines them to support 
indiscriminately tne measures of the govern- 
ment, whatever may be their tendency : they 
are interested both to preach and practise apa- 
thy under every invasion of the constitution of 
their country. 3. The increase of taxes to 
pay the interest of the debt, produces an in- 
crease in the price of all the necessaries of life, 
and renders it difficult for the manufacturers 
of a state in which this system has been car- 
ried to a great height, to maintain a successful 
competition with the subjects of other powers, 
who maybe in a less embarrassed situation. 
4 . When a nation is encumbered with debts, 
a pernicious spirit of gambling is encouraged ; 
stock-jobbing, with all its train of evil conse- 
quences, necessarily arises ; and a monied in- 
terest is erected, the sole employment of which 
is that of drawing' every possible advantage 
from the wants of individuals, or the necessi- 
ties of the puhlic. 5. Public debts have a very 
material influence on the distribution of pro- 
perty. Every new loan must be procured from 
persons already possessing considerable wealth, 
and such persons will not lend their money 
without the expectation of making a profit by 
it; the increase of ihe debt is, therefore, to 
them a source of increasing wealth, to which 
their share of the additional taxes attendant 
upon it bears but a small proportion ; and if 
th£ government possesses no revenue hot what 
jf dr&wn from, the people, whatever it pays to 


one description of men must be drawn priori* 
pally from others ; thus the additional income 
acquired by monied men, by taking advantage 
of the necessities of the state, is, in fact, a por- 
tion of the income of their less affluent fellow- 
citizens, which is transferred to them through 
the medium of the government, and which, in 
a much greater proportion than it increases 
their wealth, must render those poorer from 
whom it is drawn. 

The national debt of Great Britain com- 
menced in the reign of William III. The 
war which began in l(38Q being very expen- 
sive, and the grants of parliament not supply- 
ing money so fast as it was wanted, the expe- 
dient of mortgaging part of the public revenue 
was adopted. At first the produce of particular 
taxes was assigned for repayment of the prin- 
cipal and interest of the money borrowed ; f 
large sums were also raised on life-annuities^ 
and annuities for terms of years; and the 
funds established for paymeut of these debts 
being generally inadequate to the charge upon 
them, occasioned great deficiencies, which, 
at the conclusion of the war, amounted to 
5,160,459/. 14$. 9^/. and were charged on .the 
continuation of various duties which had been, 
granted for short terms. The total amount of 
the funded and unfunded debts in the year 
1097, was 19 . 950 , 91 .)/. 19 $. Hid. The 'fre- 
quent anticipation of the different funds, and 
their general deficiency from the diminution 
of the revenue, in consequence of w hich the 
interest due upon money lent to government 
was often long in arrear, reduced public credit 
at this period to a very low ebb, and rendered 
persons who had money very reluctant in ad- 
vancing it to the government, though paid 
what would now be called an exorbitant in- 
terest : the accumulation of the public debts 
caused serious apprehensions among people of 
property of all descriptions. 

In the year 17 U a project was formed for 
relieving the government from the financial 
difficulties under which it laboured, by per- 
mitting the proprietors of various debts and 
arrears, amounting to 8,971,3?$/. to subscribe 
them towards raising the capital of a company 
formed for carrying on a trade to the South 
Seas. The actual capital of the company was 
9 , 177 > 967 f 15#. 4 d, which for the further ac- 
commodation of government was increased in 
1715 to ten millions. 

The total amount of the national debt on the 
3 1st of December 1716 * waa 48,364,501/. 8 $. 

4 d. which, on the opening of the following 
session of parliament, waa mentioned in the 
king’s speech and the commons* address, as an 
insupportable weight, and the government ap- 
pears to have thought it necessary to concert 
seriously such measures as might lay the foun- 
dation of an effectual plan for its reduction. 
In consequence of: this disposition, all the ex- 
isting taxes, except the land, and. malt, were, 
made perpetual; and, having been distributed, 
into three classes, called the. Aggregate, South. 
Sea, and General Funds, the surpluses re*. 



ifohunfc after satisfying the previous charges 
iSpdn these respective funds, were formed into 
a separate fund, called the Sinking Fund, for 
the express purpose of discharging the princi- 
pal and interest of such national debts and 
incumbrances as were incurred before the 
25 th of December, 1716. (See Sinking 
Fund.) 

The memorable South Sea scheme, in the 
year 1720, was to have furnished a considerable 
sum to be employed in the reduction of the 
public debts; instead of which it increased 
their amount by an addition to the capital of 
3,034,7<ig/. Hr. lid. while the annual charge 
was rather augmented than diminished by the 
allowance for management on the increased 
capital. The reduction of a part of the interest 
was, however, secured ; and as the company’s 
capital was redeemable, a further reduction 
of interest might he effected at a future period ; 
but this depended on future circumstances, 
whereas had the terminable annuities which 
were converted into redeemable perpetuities by 
this scheme remained in their original state, 
there was a certainty of their expiring at a fix- 
ed period. 

The magnitude of the public debt, and the 
consequent low price of the funds, appear at 
tlie end of the American war to have engaged 
the serious attention of the government; in 
consequence of which, some new taxes were 
imposed, in order to raise a surplus of revenue, 
as the foundation of a plan for establishing a 
new sinking fund. In order to ascertain what 
portion of the revenue might be appropriated 
to this purpose, a select committee of the 
house of commons was appointed to examine 
and state the accounts presented to the house 
relating to the public income and expenditure, 
and to report what might be expected to be the 
annual amount of the income and expenditure 
in future. On the 21st March, 1 780, the 
committee made their report; and conceiv- 
ing that the circumstances of the times ren- 
dered any average drawn from the amount of 
the revenue in former periods in a great degree 
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inapplicable to the situation of the country, 
they formed an account of the public receipt 
ana expenditure to Michaelmas 1785, and to 
January 1786, from which it appeared, that at 
the former period there was a surplus of 
901,001/., and at the latter a surplus of 
919,290/. As it was evident that a fund of 
less than one million per annum would be very 
inadequate to the purpose for which it was de- 
signed, new taxes were imposed for raising the 
surplus revenue to this sum ; and in order the 
more effectually to prevent ministers from di- 
verting it to any other purpose, the mode was 
adopted which nad been frequently suggested, 
of vesting the annual sum in the hands of com- 
missioners; some other iudicious regulations 
were also established by the act passed for this 
purpose. (See Sinking Fund.) 

In the year 1 7 89 it was found necessary to 
borrow 1,005,140/. on a tontine scheme, and 
187,000/. to replace the like sum which had 
been issued (Hit of the civil list revenue, as a 
loan to the prince of Orange : the latter was 
raised on annuities for 18J years. The total 
amount of the public debt in. the year 1792, 
being the year previous to the war with the 
French republic, *was, according to the official 
account, 238,231,2487.; but including the 
value of the terminable annuities, and the 
amount of the unfunded debt, the total was 
268,267.272/. 1*. 7 d., the annual interest and 
charges of management on which amounted 
to 9,752,67.1/. 14s. 8 d. From this amount, 
however, a deduction is to be made of the stock 
which had been redeemed by the operation of 
the sinking fund. With this formidable bur- 
then on the property and industry of the coun- 
try, a war was entered into, which, from the 
enormous expenditure attending it, increased 
the amount of the national debt in a degree 
beyond all former precedent or conjecture. 

As our limits will not allow of our going 
farther into detail here; we present the reader 
with the following table, exhibiting the progress 
of the national debt from its commencement 
to Midsummer, 1802. 


Capital. 

• • • iC* 664.^63 
•••15.730,439 

Interest. 

39,8j s 
1,471,087 

... 16,394,70* 
...31,969,799 

1.310,94* 

1,841,582 

...4*, 364, 501 
... 4,634.6.54 

3.‘5*>5*+ 

•41.0(8 


... $3,019,155 
6064,53a 

*,410,566 

446|54i 

...46,954,6*3 

...31.338,6*9 

1,964,0*5 

». 

"• 3*3 

3,o|{,004 

3«9.364- 

... 7 4,980, 
...66,7104*7 

*•671,64® 

*,63^,094- 
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Amount at the end of the War* I ;6a 
Decrease during the Peace «... 


.. 5 , 74 «,*<* 


Amount at commencement of the American War 1 35.943, °5* 

Increase during the War 132,157,32a 


Amount at the conclusion of the American War 268,100,37$^ 

Increase in the year 1789 1,189,140 


4,476,821 

5.0 3i4«i 

9,512.232 

56,863 


Amount in 1789 269,289,5*9 

Redeemed during the Peace . 9-44 I »8jo 


9.369,095 

*83455 


Amount at the commencement of the War in 1:93 259.847.669 

. Increase during the War 350,013,508 


9,185,840 

11,988,633 


Redeemed during the War 


609,861,177 **474471 

69443.336 2,089,220 


Amount at conclusion of the War in 1802 540,617,841 *9485,153 

Since the period at which the above statement terminates, another war has been entered into, 
which has already added many millions to the public debt ; but as the sum to which it may be in- 
creased is beyond the reach even of probable estimate, we can only give the following statement of 
the total amount of the debt on the 1st February, 1808, which will also shew the different descrip- 
tions of Stock aqd Annuities of which it consists: 


National Ddt. 

£• '• *• 

Consolidated 3 per Cent. Annuities 4 l *>975» 433 4 5 i 

Reduced 3 per Cent. Annuities 1 74*7 **»794 7 10 

3 per Cent. Annuities 1726 1,000,000 o o 

Old and New South-Sea Annuities 24,065,084 13 nj 

3 per Cent. Annuities 1751.. 1 ,9 1 9,600 o o 

Imperial 3 per Cent Annuities 3.6^9 3°° 0 0 

Consolidated 4 per Cent. Annuities 49,725,084 17 2 

Consolidated 5 per Cent. Annuities 46,674,74* 1 8 

5 per Cent Annuities 1797 and .802 2,070,043 16 9 

Bank of England r i,686,8co o o 


758,498,883 1 9i 

Transferred for Land Tai redeemed to the 1st of February i2c8 22,976,829 10 4 


715.5**453 »* si 

Redeemed by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the Debt *33,395,454 0 ° 


Debt unredeemed on the 1st of February 1808 ....£• 582,126,599 11 5! 


•** The Cong Annuities and other terminable Annuities, having no determinate capital, are 
not included in the above statement. 


Unfunded Del ls and Demands oiitstanding on the bth of January 1808. 


Exchequer Bills * 

Djtto Bank Charter 

Treasury Bills, Warrants, 3cc. 

Army 

Barracks 

Ordnance 

Navy 

Civil list Advances 


£. '• *• 
28,942,900 o o 
. 3,000.000 o o 
. 727,100 13 li 
% 1,063,036 10 1 1 
. 476,586 o 8 
.1,165,822 13 7 

• 6,561,237 9 1* 

• 5°>43° * 6 


£.41,987,113 9 ** 


-• Of the above sum 2,363,100/. has been funded, pursuant to a vote of the House of Commons of 
the 10th of March 1808. {Gregory, Grellier, Letts, Nicholson , Morgan, and Rets.) 

On this subject, much more information DE'BTED. parHcip. (from dell.) Indcbt- 
may be gathered from Price on the Nati- erl; obliged to ( Shakspearc ). 
onal Debt, sir John Sinclair’s History of the DE'BTOR. s. ( debitor , I^atin.) 1. He 
JPbMio Revenue, Morgan’s Tracts on the Pub- that owes something to another {Swift). 2. 
finances. The History of our Debts and One that owes money ( Philips ), 3. One. 

&C. side of an account book {Addison)* 
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bteBULUTION. ( ddullitio , Lat.) A 

bubbling or seething over. 

DECACHORDON, in antiquity, a mu- 
sical instrument of ten strings, much resem- 
bling our harp. 

DECACU'MINATEI). fl. (decacumina- 
ius, Latin.) Having the top or point cut off. 

DECADE, a word used by some old writ- 
ers for the number ten, and decades for an 
enumeration by tens. The word is formed 
from the Latin decas, which is derived from a 
Greek word of the same import. It has been 
more peculiarly appropriated to the number 
of books, <j. d. decades, into which the Roman 
History of Titus Livius is divided. Hence 
aho came decadal arithmetic, the Decameron 
of Roccacio, &c. The French adopted the 
computation of time by decades in their new 
calendar. 

DECADENCY. i. ( decadence , Fr.) Decay. 

DECAGON, a plane geometrical figure of 
ten sides and ten angles. When all the sides 
and angles are equal, it is a regular decagon, 
and may be inscribed in a circle; otherwise, 
not. 

If the radius of a circle, or the side of the 
inscribed hexagon, he divided in extreme and 
mean proportion, the greater segment will be 
the side of a decagon inscribed in the same cir- 
cle. And therefore, as the side of the decagon 
is to the radius, so is the radius to the sum of 
the two. Whence, if the radius of the circle 
be r, the side of the inscribed dtcagon will be 

9 

If the side o f a regul ar decagon he 1, its 
area will be 7(><)4'-*088 ; there- 

fore as 1 is to 7 (kj4i.H)d8, so is the square (if 
the side of any regular decagon, to the urea of 
the same : so that, if s be the side of such a 
decagon, its area will he equal to 7.(jijl20t$8s J . 
(See Regular figure.) 

DKCAGYNIA. (!**«, ten, and ywn, a wo- 
man or wife.) Ten-styled. The name of 
one of the orders in Linnlns’s artificial sys- 
tem ; comprehending those flowers which 
have ten styles. This occurs only iu the 
class decandria. 

DECALOGUE, the ten precepts or com- 
mandments delivered by God to Moses, after 
engraving them on two tables of sume. 'Flic 
Jews, by way of excellence, call these com- 
mandments the ten words, from whence they 
had afterwards the name of decalogue : but it 
is to be observed, that they joined the first and 
second into one, and divided the last into two. 
They understand that against stealing to relate 
to the stealing of men, or kidnapping; alleg- 
ing, that the stealing one another’s goods or 
property is forbidden in the last command- 
ment. The church of Rome has struck the 
second commandment quite out of the deca- 
logue; and to make their number complete, 
has split the tenth into two; the reason of 
which may be easily conceived. 
DECAMERIS, a musical term, used by 
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Sauveur and other*, to denote the of ail 
octave. See Me r is. 

fr To DECA'MP. v. n. (decamper, French.) 
lo shift the camp ; to move off. 

DECAMPMENT, s. (from decamp.) The 
act of shifting the camp. 

DECANDRIA. ten, and ctvq^ a man 
or husband.) Ten-stamened. The name of 
the tenth class in Linneus s artificial system ; 
comprehending all hermaphrodite flowers witli 
ten stamens. It is also tnc name of an order 
in the classes moriadelphia, diadelphia, gy- 
nandria, and diaecia. 

To DECA'NT. w. a. (decant o, Latin.) To 
pour off gently by inclination (Boyle). 

DECANTATION, s. (decantation, Fr.) 
The act of decanting or pouring off clear. 

DKCA'NTER. s. (from decant .) A glass 
vessel made for pouring off* liquor clear. 

DECAN US, among the Homans, an offi- 
cer who had ten other officers, or persons, un- 
der his charge ; whence our English deau. 

DECAPHYLLOUS CALYX. In bota- 
ny, a ten-leaved calyx ; as in hibiscus. 

To DECA'PITATE. v. a.Xdecapilo, Lat.) 
To behead. 

DKCAPROTI, Decemfrimi, among the 
ancients, were officers who gathered the tri- 
butes, or taxes. 

DEC’ ASM US, in antiquity, the 

name of an action or process among tlie Athe- 
nians, which was brought against any person 
who offered a bribe. 

DECASTYLE, a building with ten co- 
lumns in front. 

To DECA'Y. o . n. ( decheoir , Fr.) To lose 
excellence; to decline from the state of per- 
fection ; to be gradually impaired (Pope). 

To Dkca'y. v. a. To impair; to bring to 
decay (Clarendon. 

DtCA'v. s. (from the verb.) 1. Decline 
from the state of perfection ; state of deprava- 
tion or diminution (Po//v). 2. The effects of 

diminution ; the marks of decay (Locke). 3. 
Declension from prosjierity ( Shakspeare ). 4. 
The cause of decline (Bacon). 

DFA’A'Y'ER. s. (from decay*) That which 
causes decay (Shakspeare). 

DECCAN, an extensive tract of country in 
Asia, which, according to the signification of 
its name (the South) , has been supposed to in- 
clude the whole region south of Hindustan 
Proper. But, in its more accurate sense, it 
contains only the countries situate between 
Hindustan Proper, the Carnatic, the Western 
Sea, and Orissa; natnelv, the provinces of 
Candcish, Doulatabad, Visiapour, Golcouda, 
and the W. part of Herar. 

DECE'ASE. .v. (decessus, Latin.) Death ; 
departure from life (Hooker). 

To Decease, v . n . ( decedo , Latin.) To 
die; to depart from life (Chapman). 

DECE'IT. s. (deceptio, Latin.) 1. Fraud ; 
a cheat ; a fallacy (Job). 2. Stratagem ; arti- 
fice ( Shakspeare ). 

DECE'ITFUL. a. (deceit and full.) Frau- 
dulent ; full of deceit (Shakspeare)* 
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DECEITFULLY. ad. Fraudulently^/- 

•ton). 

DKCE'ITFULNESS. s. (from deceitful.) 
Temleucv to deceive ( Matthew ). 

DECE'lVABLE. a. (from deceive.) 1. 
Subject to fraud; e^o^ed to imposture. 2. 
Subject to produce error; deceitful (Bacon). 

DECE'IV ABLENESS. s . (from decciva- 
hle.) Liableness to be deceived (Gov. <f the 
Tortgue). 

To DECEIVE, v. a. ( decipio , Latin.) 1* 
To cause to mistake ; to bring into crrour ; to 
impose upon (Locke). 2. To delude by stra- 
tagem. 3. To cut off from expectation 
(Locke). 4. To mock; to fail ( Dryden ). 
5. To deprive by fraud or stealth (Bacon). 

DECEIVER, s. (from deceive.) One that 
leads another into errour ; a cheat (South). 

DECEMBER, the last month in the year, 
wherein the sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, 
and makes the winter solstice. In Romulus's 
year, December was the tenth month, whence 
the name, viz. front decern, ten. This month 
contains 3 1 days. 

DECEMFIDOUS CALYX. In botany. 
A ten-cleft calyx, ox rather perianth. As in 
potentilla and t ragaria. Sec Cleft. 

DECEM LO'CU LA R PERICARP. In 
hot my. A ten-celled pericarp or seed-vessel ; 
as in linnm. 

DECEMPEDA, &**ana ten-feet rod ; an 
instrument used by the ancients in measur- 
ing. 

jDECE'M PEDAL, a. (from deccmpcda , 
Latin.) Ten feet in length. 

DECE'MVI RATE.* . ( decemviratus , Lit.) 
The dignity and office of the ten go\crnours 
of Rome; any 1 ody of ten men. 

DECE'MVIR], an order of annual magis- 
trates among the Romans, created with a sove- 
Teign power to draw up and make laws for the 
people ; thus called, because their number was 
ten. To the decemviri was given all the legis- 
lative authority ever enjoyed by the kings, and 
after them by the consuls. One among them 
had all the eusigns and honours of the func- 
tion ; and the rest had the like in their turn, 
during the year of their decemvirate. They 
were originally two iu number, called duum - 
viri, till the year of Rome 388, when their 
number was increased to ten ; five chosen from 
the plebeians and five from the patricians. 
Sylla increased their number to fifteen, called 
quiodecemvirs. 

DECENCE* Db'cency. $. (decence, Fr.) 
1, Proper formality; becoming ceremony 
(Spenser). 2. Suitableness to character; pro. 
p(iety (South)’ 3. Modesty; not ribaldry; 
not obscenity (Roscommon). ” 

DECENNALIA, aucient Roman festivals, 
celebrated by the emperors every tenth year of 
their rqigu, with sacrifices, games, and larg- 
esses for the people. The emperor Augustus 
fitgi instituted' these solemnities. 

BECKS MIAL. c. (from decenmum , 
Latin } What continues for the space of ten 

yen* - ’ ‘ ’ 
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DECENNOVALr Decem » oVAity, a. 

(decern and novem, Latin.) Relating to the 
numher nineteen (Holder). 

DE'CENT. a. ( deceus, Latin.) 1. Be- 
coming; fit; suitable (Dryden). 2. Grave; 
not gaudy (Milton). 3. Not wanton; not 
imnndisL 

DE'CENTLY. ad. 1. In a proper man- 
ner; with suitable behaviour; without osten- 
tation (Broome). 2. Without immodesty 
( Dryden ). 

DECEFFI Bi'LITY. x. (from deceit.) Lia- 
bleness to be deceived ( Glanvillc ). 

DEGE'PTIBLE. a. (from deceit.) Liable 
to be deceived ; subject to fraud (Brotrn). 

DECEPTION. s . (deceptio, Latin.) I. 
The act or means of deceiving; cheat ; fraud ; 
fallacy (South). 2. The state of being deceiv- 
ed (Milton). 

DECK'PTIOUS. a. (from deceit.) Deceit- 
ful. 

DECE'PTIVE. a. (from deceit.) Having 
the power of deceiving. 

DECE'PTORY. a. (from deceit.) Contain- 
ing means of deceit. 

lDE'CERPT. a. (deccrptus, Latin.) Crop- 
ped ; taken off. 

DE( I7RFriBLE. a. ( decerpo , Lat.) That 
may he taken off. 

DECE'RFriON. s. (from decerpt.) The 
act of cropping or taking off. 

DECERTATION. 5. ( devertatio , Lat.) A 
contention ; a striving; a dispute. 

DEGRESSION. s. (deccssio, Latin.) A de- 
parture ; a going away. 

DEC HALES (Claudius Francis Millier), 
an excellent mathematician, mechanist, and 
astronomer, descended from a noble family, 
was born at Chamberry in l(>| I. His princi- 
pal performances are an edition of Euclid's 
Elements, in which the unserviceable proposi- 
tions are rejected, and the use of those retained 
is shewn ; a Discourse on Fortification ; ami 
another on Navigation. These with others 
have been collected, first in three voh. folio, 
afterwards in four, under the title of Muudus 
Mathemuticus : being, indeed, a tolerably 
complcli course of ipat hematics. He died in 
l(i78, professor of mathematics, at Turin. 

To DECHA'RM. v. a. (decharmer , Fr.) 
To counteract a charm ; to disenchant (Jlar- 
vey). 

To DECIDE, v . a. ( dccido , Latin.) 1. To 
fix the event of; to determine ( Dry den) . 2. 
To determine a question or dispute (Gian- 
ville). 

DK'CIDENCE. s. ( decidcntia , Latin.) 1. 
The quality of being shed, or of falling off. 2. 
The act of falling away (Ijrowri). 

DECIDER, s. (front decide .) 1 . One who 
determines causes (Watts). 2. One who de- 
termines quarrels. 

DEOJuUA. (decidua mewbrqrjp, fcpm de- 
cide, to fall down.) ^fembrana decidua. In 
anatomy, a very thin and delicate membrane or 
tunic, which' adheres to the graved uterus, and 
is said to be a reflection of the chorion, ana, oii 
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that account, is called decidua reflexa. The 
tunica decidua comes away after delivery in 
•mail pieces mixed with the lochia. 

DECIDUOUS LEAF, (deciduus.) In bo- 
tany, falling off in the autumn. Calyx or pe- 
rianth ; falling after the corol opens; as in 
berberis, and the class tetradynamia. Corol 
or petals : falliug off with the rest of the flower. 
Applied also to stipules ; as in padus, cerasns, 
pop ulus, tilia, ulnnvs, quercus, and many other 
trees; bractes, and legumes. See Cadu- 
cous. 

DECI'DUOUSNESS. s . (from deciduous .) 
Aptness to fall. 

DECIL, in astronomy, the as|iccL of two 
planets which are 36° distant from each other. 

DECIMAL. a , . (decimus, La!.) Numbered 
by ten ; multiplied by ten. 

Decimals, any thing proceeding by tens; 
as decimal arithmetic, decimal fractions, deci- 
mal scales, &c. 

Decimal arithmetic, in a general 
sense, may be considered as the common arith- 
metical computation in use, in which the deci- 
mal scale of numbers is used, or in which the 
places of the figures change their value in a 
tenfold proportion. In this sense, the word 
includes both the arithmetic of integers, and 
decimal fractions. In a more restrained sense, 
however, it means only 
Decimal fractions, which are frac- 
tions whose denominator is always a 1 with 
some number of ciphers annexed, more or 
fewer according to tne value of the fraction, 
the numerator of which may be any number 
whatever ; as T &, T /og. Sec the treatise on 
Arithmetic in our first volume. 

To DF/CIMATE. v . a. { decimus , Lat.) To 
tithe ; to take the tenth. 

DECIMATION. s. (from decimate.) I. A 
tithing; a selection of every tenth. 2. A se- 
lection by lot of every tenth soldier for punish- 
ment {Dry den). 

To DECI'PHER. v. a. {dech{ffrer, Fr.) 1. 
To explain that which i9 written in ciphers 
( Sidney ). 2. To unfold; to unravel; to ex- 
plain. * 3. To write out ; to mark down in cha- 
racters {South). 4. To stamp ; to characterize ; 
to mark {Shakspedre). 

DECI PHERER. *. (from decipher.) One 
who explains writings in cipher. 

DECISION, s. (from accidc.) 1. Determi- 
nation of a difference {IVoodward). 2. Deter- 
mination of an event ( Shakspeare ). 

DECPSIVE, a. (from decide.) 1. Having 
the power of determining any difference ; con- 
clusive {Jlogers). 2 Having the power of set- 
tling any event {PhiHps). 

DEC] S1VELY. ad. (from decisive.) In a 
conclusive manner. 

DECISIVENESS. (from decisive.) The 
power of argument or evidence to terminate any 
difference, or settle an event. 

DECI'SORY. a. (from decide.) Able to de- 
tenuinej>r decide. 

DECIUS, « Roman emperor, born A.D. 
201, in Pknnonia. The emperor Philip sent 
him to quell a sedition in Mossia ; but instead 


of Obeying bis directions, he turned his arms 
against him, ami on his death assumed the lm- 

E erial diadem. He distinguished himself by 
is expedition against the Persians, and by his 
persecution of the Christians. In his march 
against the Goths, he entered into a bog, 
where he and his army perished by the attack 
of the enemy, A.D. 251. 

To DECK. v.a. {decken, Dutch.) 1. To 
cover; to overspread {Milluvh. 2. To dress; 
to array ( Shakspeare ). 3. To adorn ; to em- 
bellish {Prior). 

Deck of a ship, is a planked floor from 
stem to stern, upon which the guns lie, and 
where the men walk to and fro. Great ships 
have three decks, first, second, and third, be- 
ginning to count from the lowermost. Half- 
deck reaches front the main-mast to the stem 
of the ship. Quarter-deck is that aloft the 
steerage, reaching to the round house. Flush- 
deck is that which lies even in a right line fore 
and aft, from stem to stern. A rope-deck is 
made of cordages, interwoven and stretched 
over a vessel, through which it is easy to 
annoy an enemy who comes to board her. 
They are little used but by small vessels, to 
defend them from privateers. See Ship- 
building. 

DECKENDORF, a town of I^ower Bava- 
ria, seated near the Danube. Lat. 48. 42 N. 
Lon. 12.55 E. 

DECKER, s . (from deck.) A dresser ; one 
that apparels or adorns ; a covercr. 

To DECLAIM, v. n. {dtclamo, Lat.) To 
harangue ; to speak to the passions ; to rhetori- 
cate ; to sj>eak set orations {Ben Jonson). 

DECLAIMER. s . (froth declaim.) One 
who makes speeches with intent to move the 
passion ( Addison ). 

DECLAMATION, s. {declamatio, Lat.) 
A discourse addressed to the passions ; an ha- 
rangue ; a set speech ( Taylor ) . 

Among the Greeks, declamation was the art 
of speaking indifferently on all subjects, and on 
all sides of a question ; of making a thing ap- 
pear just that was unjust ; and of triumphing 
over the best and soundest reasons. Such sort 
of declamations, M. de St. Evremond observes, 
were fit only to corrupt the mind, by accus- 
toming men" to cultivate their imagination, ra- 
ther than to form their judgment, and to seek 
for vefsiihilitudes to impose upon, rather than 
solid reasons to convince, the understanding. 
It is said that a certain orator, named Plotius 
Gallos, first introduced the use of declamations 
at Rome. In this way Cicero formed himself 
for eloquence. The term frequently occurs 
both in Horace and Juvenal, Among as, de- 
clamation is restrained to certain exercises, 
which scholars perform, to teach them to speak 
in public. We sav, a declamation against 
Hannibal, against Pyrrhus, the declamation of 
QutritiHah, &c. 

In the colleges of the Jesuits, declamations 
are little theatrical or dramatic performances, 
consisting; of a few scenes not divided into acta, 
rehearsed by the students by way of exercise, 
and to form them for speaking in public. 
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DECLAMATOR. s. (Lab) A declaimer ; 

an orator ( Taller j. 

* DECLA'MATORY. a. ( derlamalorius , 
Lat.) 1 . Relating to the practice of declaim- 
ing; pertaining to declamation (Wotton). 2. 
Appealing to thejoassions ( Dry den). 

DECLARABLE. a. (from declare.) Ca- 
pable of proof or illustration {Brown). 

DECLARATION, r. (from declare.) 1. 
A proclamation or affirmation; open expres- 
sion; publication ( Tillolson ). 2. (In law.) 

The snowing forth of an action personal in any 
suit, though it is used sometimes for real ac- 
tions (Co well). 

DECLARATIVE, a. (from declare). 1. 
Making declaration ; explanatory (Grew). 2. 
Making proclamation (Swift). 

DECLA'RATORILY. ad. (from declara- 
tory.) In the form of a declaration ; not in a 
decretory form (Brown). 

.DECLARATORY, a. (from declare.) 
Affirmative ; expressive ; not decretory ; not 
promissory (Tillolson). 

To DECLARE. t>. a, ( declare , Latin.) 1. 
To clear ; to free from obscurity (Boyle). 2. 
To make known ; to tell evidently and openly 
(Dry den). 3. To publish ; to proclaim ( Chro- 
nicles ). 4. To show in open view ( Ad- 

dison ). 

To DeCla're. v. n. To make a declara- 
tion; to proclaim some resolution (South). 

DECLAREMENT. s. (.from declare.) Dis- 
covery; declaration; testimony (Brown). 

DECLARER, s. (from declare .) A pro- 
tlaimer ; one that makes any thing known. 

DECLE'NSION. s. ( declensio , Latin.) 
1. Tendency from a greater to a less degree of 
excellence (South). % Declination ; descent 
( Burnet ). 

Declension, in grammar, an inflection of 
nouns according to their cases, as nominative, 
genitive, dative, &c. It is a different thing in 
the modern languages, which have not proper- 
ly any cases, from what it is in tire ancient 
Greek and Latin. With respect to languages 
where the nouns admit of changes eitlier in 
the beginning, the middle, or ending, declen- 
sion is properly the expression of all tho«e 
changes in a certain order, and by certain de- 
grees called cases. With regard to languages 
where the nouns do not admit of changes in 
the same number, decleusion is the expression 
of the different states a noun is in, and the 
Afferent relations it has; which difference of 
relations is marked by particles, as of, to 9 from 9 
by, 8re. 

DECLINABLE, a. (from decline.) Hav- 
ing varfciv of terminations. 

DECUNATE STEM. In botany, a de- 
clined of* declining stem. Descending arch- 
wise. The least degree of curvature towards 
the eaith. Opposed to ascending. — Applied 
tilso to the peduncle, stamen, and style, as like- 
wise to the leaf. 

DECLINATION, s. (declinatio, Latin.) 

Descent ; change from a better to a worse 
itate: decay (Waller). 2. The act of bend- 
ittyooirn. 3. Variation from rectitude; ob- 
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Hque motion ; obliquity {Bentley). 4. Va>* 
nation from a fixed point (Woodward)* 
Declination, in astronomy, the distance 
of the sun, a star, planet, or other point of the 
spheie of the world, from the equator, either 
northward or southward. It is ine same with 
latitude in geography. Declination is either 
real or appareut, according as the real or appa- 
rent place of the object is considered. 

The declination of any heavenly body, as of 
a star, may be easily found by the following 
rule : Take the meridian altitude of the star, 
at any place where the latitude is known ; the 
complement of this the zenith distance, and 
is called noitli or south, as the star is nortli or 
south at the time of observation. Then, 
1. Wheu the latitude of the place and zenith 
distance of the star are of different kinds, 
namely, one north and the other south, their 
difference will be the declination ; and it is of 
the same kind with the latitude, when that is 
the greatest of the two, otherwise ; t is of the 
contrary kind. 2. If the latitude and the ze- 
nith distance are of the same kind, i. e. both 
north, or both south, their sum is the decli- 
nation ; and it is of the same kind with the la- 
titude. (O. Gi egon/s Aslron. pa. 3i). 

Accurate tables of the sun's declination are 
published regularly in the nautical almanacs. 

Declination (Parallels of), arc small 
circles of the sphere parallel to the equator. 

Declination (Parallax, or Refraction 
of), is such an arch of a meridian as is equal 
to the change produced in the declination by 
parallax or refraction, respectively. 

Declination uE the magnetic 
needle, is the distance of the magnetic from 
the true meridian in degrees measured upon 
the horizon. Inclination is the angle which 
the dipping needle makes with the horizon, as 
measured on a vertical or azimuth circle. The 
changes in the declination and inclination may 
be represented by the words variation and alter - 
utiun respectively. 

After the discovery of that most useful pro- 
pt tty of the magnet, or loadstone, namely, the 
giving hardened iron and sue! a polarity, the 
compass was for many years used without 
knowing that its direction in any-wise deviated 
from the poles of the world; aid about the 
middle of the l6th century* so certain were 
some of its inflexibly pointing to the north, 
that they treated with contempt the notion of 
tlie variation, which about that time began to 
be suspected. However, careful observations 
soon discovered, that in England and its neigh* 
bourhood, the needle pointed to the eastward 
of the true north ; but the quantity of this de- 
viation being known, mariners became as well 
satisfied as if the compass had none ; because 
they imagined that the true course could be ob- 
tained by inditing allowance for the true de« 
cli nation. 

Prom successive observations made after* 
wards, it was found that the deviation of the 
needle from the north was not a constant 
quantity, but that it gradually diminished ; 
and at last, about the year 106$ or 1 660, it wfti 
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found at Ldmldn that the needle pointed due 
north, and has ever since been getting to the 
westward 5 and now the declination is more 
than 24° to the westward of the north : so 
that in any one place it may be suspected the 
declination ha9 a kind oflibratory motion, tra- 
versing through the north to unknown limits 
eastward and westward. But the settling of 
this point must be left to time. 

During the time of the said observations it 
was also discovered that the declination of the 
needle was different in different parts of the 
world, it being west in some places when it 
was cast in others ; and in places where the de- 


clination was of the same name, yet the quan* 
tity of it greatly differed. It w?s therefore 
found necessary, that mariners should every 
day, or as often as they had opportunity, make 
during their voyage proper observations for 
amplitude or azimuth j whereby they might be' 
enabled to find the declination of the compass 
in their present place, and thence correct their 
courses. 

The following table of declinations for dif- 
ferent times atid places was given by Dr. Hal- 
ley, in No. 143 of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, and is that on which he founded his 
theory. 
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So that the declination here, seems oscillating 
about a limit. 

According to the observations of Mr. Can- 
ton for the year 1759 (Phil. Trans, vol. 51. 
pa. 445.) it appears that the diurnal variation 
of declination increased from T 8* in January, 
to 13^2 l*in June, and decreased to about 6' 58" 
in DecemW, 

# Mr. Gilpin found (Phil. Trans. 1806, part 
ii.) by a mean of 12 years from 1793 to 1805, 
that the declination appeared to increase or go 
westward from the winter solstice to the vernal 
equinox, <y*80; to diminish or go eastward 
from the vernal equinox to the summer sol- 
tice, l'*43 ; to increase again from the summer 
eolsttce to the autumnal equinox, ; and 
to decrease only O'* 14 from thence to the win- 
ter solstice. 

Mr. Thomas Iiarding, in the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. iv. has given 
observations mi the declination of the magnetic 
needle at Dublin, which are rather extraor- 
dinary. He says thi change in the declina- 
tion at that place is uniform. That from the 
year 1657, m which the declination was no- 
thing (the same as at I>ondon m that year), it 
has been going on at ihe medium rate of 12' 20" 
annually, and was in May 1791* 27° 23' west: 
exceeding that at London by 3 or 4 degrees. 
We knoiv not whether observations subse- 
quent to 17yi favour the same result. 

At Paris, according to Oroutius Finapus, 
the declination was, in 1550 - 8° O'E. 

in 1640 - 3 0 E. 

in l660 - 0 0 

in 1681 - 2 2 W. 

, in 1759 - 18 16 W. 

in 1760 - 18 20 W. 
From 1792 to 1794 - 21 54 W. 

1798 - 22 15 W. 

1799 - 22 0 W. 

1800 - 22 12 W. 

1801 - 22 1 W. 

1802 - 21 45 W. 

1803 - 21 59 W. 

1804 - 22 15 W. 

The declinations during this period appearing 
obviously to vacillate about a limit. 

M. Burckardt, an ingenious French astro- 
nomer, invented a formula to represent the 
magnetic declinations observed at Paris ; thus, 
if / denote the number of years from 1663, the 
tangent of the declination is Q a 449 sin. (25' 7"; 

* + 0-0425 [sin. (5<m") /]* + 0 0267 [sin. 

(1° 4O'20 / *> /J *. It follows from this formula 
that the eastern declination diminished from 
1448, when it was at its maximum of 24° (O', 
to l660or 1663, when itwas nothing at Paris. 
Beckoning an equal period backward from 
1448 gave 1233 for tne earlier epoch when 
there was no declination. A. little before this 
the invention of the mariner’s compass is ge- 
nerally dated. According to Burckardl’s theo- 
rem, Jbe maximum of western declination at 
Paris will be in the year 1831 ; though it will 
pot vary more than 20 minutes from that time 
to We mention these as curious results 

of this astronomer’* formula ; but would by no 


means be understood as affirming tWr ac- 
curacy. 

According to Mr. James Robertson (Phil. 
Trans. 1806), the magnetic declination at Ja- 
maica has undergone no change since the year 
l660,or more than J 40 years. Indeed, observa- 
tions prove abundantly, that the variations of the 
declination compared with oneanother in differ- 
ent points of theglobe, follow different relations. 
But there is a fact extremely worthy of atten- 
tion, that has been remarked by the celebrated 
Halle, on the mere inspection of the table of de- 
clination published by Van Swinden, whose no- 
tice it had esca|)ed. 1 n the table, three places are 
pointed out, where the needle has experienced 
the greatest declination : and these are, first, 
in the middle of the Indian ocean, from HP 
to 15° of south latitude, and from 82° to 87° 
of east longitude (reckoning from the isle of 
Ferro), where the variation, from the year 
1700 to that of 1756, was from 1 1° to 11° 15'. 
Secondly, in the Ethiopian ocean, from 6° of 
north to 2(P or 25° of south latitude, and in the 
interval of 10P, 15°, and 2ifi, of east longitude; 
the variation relative to this space, during the 
same period of lime, was from 10° to Hr* 45’, 
princuially under the line and to 5° southward. 
Thirdly, at 50° north latitude, and between 17° 
ol east and 10° of we*%t longitude; where again, 
in the same period, there was a variation of 
from 1 1 0 to 1 1 0 45'. 

Looking at Van Swinden’s table, Halil per- 
ceived that these three peaces formed as it were 
three centres, round which the numbers indi- 
cating the quantities of variation insensibly de- 
creased in proportion as we departed from each 
centre ; so that we have here a new order of 
observations, answering to the places where 
the variation was least in the same course of 
years. 

These places aie, first, the whole American 
ocean, without including the gulf of Mexico, 
that is to 3ay, from the western point of Africa 
to the farthest of the Bermuda islands. And 
here also we must remark, that in the ocean 
between Africa and North xVmerica, the va- 
riation is much less towards the American than 
towards the African coasts. Secondly, the 
environs of the isle of Madagascar, and part of 
th? coast of Zanguebar. Thirdly, that part of 
the ocean which is to the south and south-east 
of the Sunda islands, between those islands and 
New Holland. And lastly, in the same sea, 
about the 4th degree of south latitude and 
the 97 th of east longitude, that is, in the 
middle of the space comprised between the 
western angle of New Holland and the south- 
ern point of Africa. In all these different 
places the declination of the needle lias not 
varied, during the whole 56 years, so'much as 
one degree. ( Bncuclop . Method.). 

Dr. Halley published in the last century a 
theory of the variations of the compass, Iu 
this work he supposes there are four magnetic 
poles in the earth ; two of which are fixed and 
two moveable, by which he explains the dif- 
ferent variation of the compass at different 
times in the same place. But it is impossible 
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to Appjy exact calculations to so con&ptjcated 
an hypothesis. M. Euler, son of the cele- 
brated geometrician of that name, has how- 
ever shown, that two magnetic jjoles placed on 
the surface of the earth will sufficiently ac- 
count for the singular figure assumed by the 
lines which pass through all the points of 
equal variation in the chart of Dr. Halley. 

M. Euler first examines the case wherein 
the two magnetic poles are diametrically oppo- 
site ; second, he places them in the two oppo- 
site meridians, but at unequal distances iiom 
the poles of the world ; third, he places them 
in tne same meridians. Finally, ne considers 
them situated in two different meridians. These 
four cases may become equally important ; be- 
cause, if it is determined that there are only 
two magnetic poles, and that these poles change 
their situations, it may some time hereafter he 
discovered that they pass through all the differ- 
ent positions. 

Since the needle of the compass ought always 
to be in the plane which passes through tne 
place of observation and two magnetic poles, 
the problem is reduced to the discovery of the 
angle contained between this plane and the 
plane of the meridian. M. Euler, after having 
examined the different cases, finds that they 
also express the earth’s magnetism, represented 
in the chart published by Messrs. Mountaine 
and Dodson in 1744, particularly throughout 
Europe and North America, if the following 
principles are established. 

Between the arctic pole and the magnetic 
pole 14° 53'. 

Between the antarctic pole and the other 
magnetic pole £Q° 23'. 

53° 18' the angle sa the north pole, formed 
by the meridian’s passing through the two 
magnetic poles. 

250° the longitude of the meridian, which 
passes over the northern magnetic pole. 

As the observations which have been collect- 
ed with regard to the variation are for the most 
part loose and inaccurate, it is impossible to 
represent them* all with precision* and the 
great variations observed in the Indian ocean 
seem to require, says M. Euler, that the three 
first quantities should be 14, 35, and 65 de- 
grees. 

In the Memoir of MM. Biot and Hum- 
boldt “On the variations of the terrestrial 
magnetism in different latitudes/’ the position 
of the magnetic equator is determined from 
direct observations. The inclination of the 
plane of this circle to the astronomical equator 
is stated to be 10° 58' 56", its occidental node 
on that equator being at l$0°l* j" longitude W. 
from Paris, the other node at 59° 57* 55" E. of 
Paris. The points where the axi# of the mag- 
netic equator pierces the earth’s surface aft* 
the northern point at 70° 1' 4" N, l*t T and 
30?#'5 , 'W. long, from Paris; the southern 
point is situated in the same latitude south, 
and 14§° 57* 55'* g. long, from Paris. 

It would ea«y for fteyopd oqr 1 units were 
we to attempt to sketch the various theories of 
terrestrial magnetism which have been pro* 
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posed : we must, therefore, refer to Birch’# 
History of the Royal Society, vol. iii. 13 If Hal-* 
lev, in Phil. Trans. No. 148; Canton in 
Phil. Trans, vols. xiviij and li. ; Cavalla’s Mag* 
netiam, and I-orimer’s Supplement to ditto ; 
Moniucla, Histoi redes Mathematiques, vol. iv. 
510; and Gregory’s translation of Hauy’s Na- 
tural Philosophy, vol. ii. 105—130. 

Declin ation op a vertical plane, 
or wall, in dialling, is an arch of the hori- 
zon, comprehended either between the plane 
and the prime vertical circle, when it is count* 
ed from the east or west : or between the plane 
and the meridian, if it be accounted from the 
north or south. 

I)E(’UNATOR, or Declinatory, an 
instrument in dialling, by which the declina- 
tion, inclination, ana reef i nation of planes are 
determined. The coustructioli oT this instru- 
ment, as somewhat improved by Mr. Jones, is 
as follows ; on a mahogany board ABIK, 
fig. 9, PI. 56, is inserted a semicircular arch 
AGEB of ivory or box- wood, divided into two 
quadrants of t)0° each, beginning from the 
middle G. On the centre C turns a vertical 

?|uadrant DEE, divided into 90P, beginning 
rom the base E ; on which is a moveable in- 
dex CF, with a small hole at F for the sun's 
rays to pass th tough, and form a spot on a 
mark at C. The lower extremity of the qua- 
drant at E is pointed, to ipark the linear direc- 
tion of the uiuKlrant when applied to any other 
plane j as this quadrant takes off occasionally, 
ami a plumb-line P hangs at the centre on C, 
for taking the inclinations and reel i nations of 
planes. At H, on the plane of the board, is 
inserted a compass of points and degrees, with 
a magnetical needle turning on a pivot over it. 
The addition of the moveable quadrant index 
considerably extends the utility of the declinator, 
by rendering it convenient for taking equal alti- 
tudes of the sun, the sun’s altitude, and bear- 
ing, at the same time, &c. 

To apply this instrument in taking the de- 
clination of a wall or plane: place the side 
ACB in an horizontal direction to the plane 
proposed, and observe what degree or point of 
the compass the N part of the needle stands 
over from the north or the south, and it will 
lie the declination of the plane from the north 
or south accordingly. In this case, allowance 
must be made for the variation of the needle 
(if any) at the place ; and which, if not pre- 
viously known, will render this operation very 
inaccurate. At London it is now 24° 9' to the 
west. 

Another way more exact may be used, when 
the sun shines out half an hour before noon. 
The side ACB beiug placed against the plane, 
the quadrant must he sp moved on the semi* 
circle ACB, and the index CF on DE, till the 
sun's rqys passing through the hole at F foil 
ejtagtly on the mark at 6, and continued so 
ti|) the sun requires the index to be raised no 
higher: you will then have the meridian or 
greatest altitude of thesnn ; and the angle con- 
tained between Cl and E will he the decima- 
tion required. Th# position pf CE to the me* 
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rtdinn or 1 2 o’clock line. But the most exact 
way for taking the declination of a plane, or 
finding a meridian line, by this instrument, is, 
in the forenoon, about two or three hours 
before IS o’clock, to observe two' or three 
heights or altitudes E F of the sun ; and at the 
£ame time the respective angular polar distances 
GE from G ; write them down ; and in the 
afternoon watch for the same, or one of the 
same altitudes, and mark the angular distances 
or distance on the quadrant AG: now, the 
division or degree exactly between the two 
noted angular distances will be the true meri- 
dian, and the distance at which it may fall 
from the C of the divisions at G will be the 
declination of the plane. The reason for ob- 
serving two or three altitudes and angles in the 
morning is, that in case there should tie clouds 
in the afternoon, you may have the chance of 
one corresponding altitude. 

The quadrant occasionally takes off at C, in 
order to place it on the surface of a pedestal or 
plane intended for an horizontal dial; and 
thereby from equal altitudes of the sun, as 
above, draw a meridian or twelve o’clock line 
to set the dial by. 

The base AB1K serves to take the inclina- 
tion and redination of planes. In this case, 
the quadrant is taken ofl, and the plummet P 
is fitted on a pin at the centre C : then the side 
fGK being applied to the plane proposed, as 
QL (fig. 10.) if the plumb-line Cuts the semi- 
circle in the point G, the plane 19 horizontal ; 
or if it cut the quadrant in any point at S, 
then will GCS be the angle of inclination. 
Lastly, if applying the side ACB (fig. 10.) to 
the plane, the plummet cuts G, the plane is 
vertical , or if it cuts either of the quadrants, 
it is accordingly the angle of recli nation. 
Hence, if the quantity of the angle of inclina- 
tion be compared with the elevation of the 
pole and equator, it is easily known whether 
theplane be inclined or reclined. 

To DECLPNE, v. n. ( declino , Lat.) 1. To 
lean downward ( Shakspeare ). 2. To deviate ; 
to run into obliquities ( Exodus) . 3 . To shun ; 
to avoid to do any thing. 4. To sink ; to he 
impaired; to decay {Denham). 

To Decli'ne. v. a. 1. To bend downward; 
to bring down {Spenser). 2. To shun; to 
avoid; to refuse {Clarendon). 3. To modify 
a word by various terminations; to inflect 
(Watts)* 

Decli'ne. $. The state of tendency to the 
worse; diminution; decay {Prior), 

DECLI'VITY. s. { declivis , Latin.) Incli- 
nation or obliquity reckoned downward ; gra- 
dual descent; the contrary to acclivity (Swift). 

DECLl'VOtJS. <r. {declivis, Latin.) Gra- 
dually descending; not precipitous. 

To DECOCT . 1). a. {deco quo, decoctu m, Lat. ) 
I . To prepare by boiling for any use ; to digest 
Jn hot water {Bacon). 2. To digest by the 
float of the stomach {Davies). 3. To boil in 
tyffcter (Bacon), 4. To boil up to a eonsist- 
ttm {Shakspeare). 

BECQ'CT IBLK. o. (from decoct.) That 
be boiled, or prepared by boiling. 
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DECOCTION, * (decoctum, Lat.) 1 . Thd 
act of boiling any thing, to extract its virtues 
(Bacon). 

Decoction. ( decoctum , from decoquo , 
to boil.) In pharmacy, any medicine boil- 
ed in a watery fluid. In a chemical point of 
view it is a continued ebullition with water, 
to separate such parts of bodies as are only solu- 
ble at that degree of heat. The following are 
the chief preparations in modern dispensatories. 

D. altnsse. This preparation, directed in 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, may be exhi- 
bited as a common drink in nephralgia, and 
many diseases of the urinary passages, with ad*, 
vantage. 

D. chamaemeli. A very common and ex- 
cellent vehicle for tonic powders, pills, &c. It 
is also in frequent use for fermentatiou and clys- 
ters. 

D. cinchona?. This way of administering 
the bark is very general, as all the other pre- 
parations may be mixed with it as necessity 
requires. It is a very proper fomentation for 
prolapsus of the uterus and rectum. 

D. cornu cervi. Decoctum album. This 
preparation of hartshorn )M)i»sc5bes absorbent 
and antacid qualities, and i» a very excellent 
drink in fevers attended with diarrhoea, and 
acidities of the priiria via*. 

D. Geoffraeae. This is by far the most pro- 
per form for administering this medicine, 
which possesses laxative, narcotic, and an- 
thelmintic virtues, 

D. guaiaci com posi turn. This possesses sti* 
mulant and diaphoretic qualities, and is gene- 
rally exhibited in cutaneous diseases which are 
dependant on a vitiated stale of the humours. 

D. hcllebori albi. The itch and some erup- 
tions of the scalp are occasionally removed by 
this application, which should be used as a 
lotion. 

D. horrlei. Barley decoction is a very nu- 
tritive and softening drink, and the most proper 
of all liquors in inflammatory diseases. It is 
an excellent gargle in inflammatory sore throats, 
mixed with a little nitre. 

D. hordei coin posi turn. From the pectoral 
and demulcent qualities of this decoction, it 
may he administered as a common driuk in 
catarrh, and several affections of the chest. 

D. mezerei. An acrid and very stimulat- 
ing decoction, sometimes exhibited in indolent 
glandular swellings. 

D. pro etiemate. A very excellent form for 
an emollient clyster. A variety of medicines 
may be added to answer particular indications. 

D. pro fomento. This preparation possesses 
antiseptic properties, and may be directed with 
advantage m sphacelus. 

D. sarsapanlhe. ' This is much extolled by 
some practitioners in phthisis, and senes to re- 
store the strength alter a long course of mercury. 

D. sarsaparilla* cothpositum. The alterative 
property of this compound is very great : it is 
generally fciven after a course of mercury, 
where there has been nodes'and indolent ulcer* 
ations, and with areat benefit. 

D. senek*. The chief qualities of the 
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yitkE are contained jnJhU fofjn. .. An addition 
Of a small quantity alwiiorice obviates an un- 
pleasant sensation otftibvise produced by it in 
the fauces. 

D. ulmi. This may be employed^ with 
great advantage* as a collyrium in chronic oph- 
thalmia. It is given internally in some cuta- 
neous eruptions. 

DECCrCTURE. s. (from decoct .) A sub- 
stance drawn by decoction. 

DECOLLATION, s. ( dfcollatio , Latin.) 
The act of beheading ( Brown), 

DECOMPO'SITE. a . ( decompositus , I^a- 
tin.) Compounded a second time ( Bacon ). 

DECOMPOSITION, in chemistry, the 
disunion of substances already joined together; 
a change which is uniformly succeeded by the 
formation of new compounds. Few chemical 
processes take place without a decomposition 
of some kind ; and hence decompositions are 
almost innumerable in their variety, and de- 
pend upon the nature of the chemical Sub- 
stances employed. See Analysts. 

Decomposition of forces. See PA- 
RALLELOGRAM OF FORCES. 

to DECOMPO UND, v. a. ( decompono , 
Latin.) I. To compose of things already com- 
pounded ; to compound a second time ( Neiv - 
tqn). Q. To resolve a compound into simple 
parts. 

Decompound, n. (from the verb.) Com- 
posed of things or words already compounded ; 
compounded a second time (Boyle). 

Decompound leaf. In botany, when 
the primary petiole is so divided that each part 
forms a compound leaf. The different kinds 
of the decompound leaf are Bi geminate, 
Bi tern ate, and Bi pinnate: which see 
in their proper places. 

DE'COU AMENT, s. (from decorate.) Or- 
nament ; embellishment. 

To DE'COIlATE. v. a. (dccoro, Lat.) To 
adorn ; to embellish ; to beautify. 

DECORATION, s. (from decorate.) Or- 
nament; added beauty (Dry den). 

Decoration, in architecture, any thing 
that adorns and enriches a building, church, 
triumphal arch, or the like, either without- 
side, or within. The orders of architecture 
contribute greatly to decoration; and paint- 
ings, vases, festoons, 8cc. are ofien very suc- 
cessfully applied. 

Decoration is more particularly applied 
to the scenes of theatres. In operas, and other 
theatrical performances, the decorations must 
be frequently changed conformably to the sub- 
ject. The ancients tied two kinefs of decora- 
tions for their theatres : the first, called versa - 
tiles, having three sides, or faces, which were 
turned successively to the spectators : the other 
called ductile showing a new decoration by 
drawing or sliding it before another. This lat- 
ter sort is still used, and apparently with much 
greater success than among the ancients, who 
were obliged to draw a Curtain whenever they 
made & change in the decoration ; whereas on 
our stage the change is made in a moment, 
and almost without being perceived. 
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DECORATOR, t. (from* decorate*) An 
adorner. . 

DECOROUS. o. ( decorus , Lat.) Decent; 
suitable to a character ; becoming ( Rau ). 

To DECORTICATE, c. a. (decortico, 
Latin.) To divest of the bark or husk (/Jr- 
luthnot ). 

DECORTICATION, i. (from decorticate 
The act of stripping the bark or husk. 

DECO'RUM. s . (Latin.) Decency; beha- 
viour contrary to licentiousness; seemliness 
(IVotlon). 

Decorum, in architecture, is the suitable- 
ness of a building,, and the several parts and 
ornaments thereof, to the station and occa- 
sion. 

To DECO'Y. v. <u (from koey, Dutch, a 
cage.) To lure into a cage; to entrap (L'E~ 
strange). 

Deco'y. s. Allurement to mischief ( Berk - 
ley. 

Decoy, a canal, river, pond, or sheet of 
water, in a marshy situation, surrounded with 
reeds, and appropriated to the purpose of taking 
wild-ducks and teal. The management of it. 
requires much art, add the decoy ducks much 
dextrous training. Wild fowl sleep for the 
most part during the day, and seek their food 
towards evening and through the night. Hence 
. as soon as evening sets in tt\e decoy rises , as it 
is termed, and the sport commences. The. 
machinery consists of a great variety of pipes 
or tubes terminating in nets, which are called 
tube or funnel nets ; reed-skreens, which are 
placed at certain intervals along every pipe, and, 
prevent the decoy man or his dog from being 
seen, excepting when necessary, and over the 
whole is suspended a large net upon hoops, 
extending over the entire pond or decoy space,, 
and open only at one end. Just before the de- 
coy-ducks are ordered by the whistle of the de- 
coy-man, whose sound they know and obey, 
tQ commence their alluring stratagems, a small 
Quantity of hemp seeds, is thrown over the 
skreens to tempt the wild-fowl to advance: 
the trained birds now begin their piping, the 
wild-fowl make their appearance, and . pass 
slowly, but generally in considerable numbers, 
over the skreens, and become completely sur- 
rounded by the suspended net. It the wild- 
fowl be inactive, the dog receives a signal to 
paddle a little at a distance, and they are sure 
to advance in the hope of catching and devour- 
ing what they suppose to be small fishes rising 
to the surface of the water. The decoy-man 
now rises and makes his appearance at the 
opening of the net where the wild-fowl enter- 
ed ; they cannot therefore retreat in that direc- 
tion, and the net effectually prevents them from 
ascending perpendicularly; they follow there- 
fore the trained birds into the respective pipes, 
which become narrower and narrower by de- 
ems, so that at last not more than one at a 
time can pass forwards : another man is seeret- 
' ed at the end of each pipe, who, qfter suffering 
the decoy to escape upon the land <m which 
the funnel terminates, receives the test one 
after another, and breaks their necks m he re- 
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tfetres them: in which much dexterity decree 1 be jkr tfyf M 

teems to he required. cause cdnnot be refieCipp®:h tnfcte is flu re* 

A decoy in some seasons is' astonishingly ftiedy but by bill of revfewi which must be ori 
lucrative: in 1795 the TTlKnghattt decoy in error appearing on tfee face of the decree, 

Essex, at that time iit the occupation of Mr. matters Subsequent thereto, as a rebate or a 
Mascall, net ted Rafter every expence, eight hun- receipt discovered sitide. - ■ 

dred pounds sterling : ana the only birds taken Decrees of councils are thd laWs.nfttde* 
were ducks and mallaTds. In 1799 ten thou- by them, to regulate the doctrine and policy 
sand heads of wigeons, teals, and wild-ducks ot the church. 

Were caught in a decoy of the Reverend Bate DECREMENT. s. (decremmtum, I&titt.) 
Dudley, in the same ccuntv. They are gene- Decrease ; the state of growing less ; the qtiah- 
rally contracted for by the iLondon poulterers, tity lost by decreasing (Brown), 
who formerly gave eighteen shillings per dozen DECREMENTS, in mathematics, the 
(which, except in the case of duck mid mal- small parts by which a variable and decreasing 
lard, includes twenty-four, or the double quantity becomes less and less, 
dozen) ; though the price is now advanced to DECRETlT. u. ( decrepitus , Lat.) Wasted 
a goinea or five and twenty shillings. and worn out with age (Addison). 

Decoy-duck, a duck that lures others. To DEC RET I T ATE . v . a. ( decrepo , La- 

To DECREASE, v. a. (decresco, Lat.) To tin.) To calcine salttill it has ceased to crackle 
grow less; to be diminished (Newton). in tne fire (Brown). 

To Decrease, v. n. To make less; to di- DECREPITATION, (decrepitation from 
tninjsh (Daniel). decrepo , to crackle.) A kind of crackling 

Decrease, s. (from the verb.) 1. The noise, which takes place in bodies when heat- 
state of growing less ; decay (Prior). 2. The ed : it is peculiar to some kinds of salt; which, 
wain of the moon (Bacon). from a stale of solution, are crystallized so ra- 

Decreasing progression, one whose pidly, that the crystals formed burst into minute 
terms decrease by some regular rule, as the pieces. 

arithmetical progression 9, 7, 5, 3, 1, which DECRE'PITNESS. DecrepTtude. s. 
decreases by the constant subtraction of the (from decrepit.) The last stage of decay; the 
number 2. But the phrase is generally re- last effects of old age (Bentley). 

•trained to geometrical seriesea, whose terms DKCllE'SCENT. a. (from decrescent, 
decrease in a regular proportion : as Latin.) Growing less ; being in a state of de- 

for example !,{,{, J* T i, Sec. crease. 

and again 1, ], &c. DE'CRETAL. a. (dccretum, Latin.) Ap- 

InthefitStof these examples the sum of all pertaining to a decree; containing a decree 
the terms, in infinitum, is 2; the sum of the (Aifltffr). 

second progression, in infinitum , is U. What Deck Eta i., in the canon law, a letter of a 
is here meant, and what ought to fie under- pope determining some point or question in 
stood in all such cases, is, tnat, whatever be the ecclesiastical law. The decretals composed 
the number of terms in any such progression, the second part of tbe carton- law. The first 
their amount can never equal the determined genuine one acknowledged by all the learned 
finite quantity called the sum, though it may as such, is a letter of pope Siricius, written in 
approach to it in such a manner, that their the year 385, to Ilimerus bishop of Tarragona 
difference will become smaller than any as- in Spain, concerning some disorders which 
signabte quantity. The sum of any infinite had crept into the churches of Spain. Gratian 
geometrical series decreasing, is equal to the published a collection of decretals, containing 
square of the first term divided by the differ- all the ordinances made by the popes till the 
cnee between the first and second as is de- year I too. Gregory IX. m 124*7, following 
monstrated by Malcolm in his Arithmetic. See the example of Theodosius and Justinian, 
Series. formed a constitution of his own; collecting 

To DECRE'E. v. n, ( decretum , Latin.) To into one body all the decisions, and all the 
make an edict ; to appoint by edict (Milton), causes, which served to advance the papal 
TVDrcrb'k. v. a\ To doom or assign by power: which collection of decretals was 
a decree (Job). called the Pentateuch, beCaused it contained 

DECRE'E. s. ( decretum , Latin.) l. An five books, 
edict; a few (Shakspeare). 2 An established DE'CRETIST. $. (from decree.) One that 
rule (Job). 3 A determination of a suit. studies th/decretal (AyUjf). 

Decree, hi the civil laW, is a determine- DECRETORY, a. (men decree.) j. Jo* 
tkm that the emperor protfrtuncte upon heat- dicial; definitive (South). 2. Critical; del- 
ing a particular cause between plaintiff and nitive (Brown). 

defendant. DECRl’AL. s. (from decry.) Clamorous 

Decree is a sentence prempUticed by the censure; hasty or noisy condemnation. 
liAd'chan^llor in the court of chancery, and To DECRY', v. a. ( decrier , French.) To 
te'fe * rpmh binding upon the* parties, a* a censrtrer; J & blame clamorously; to clamour 
hyimamt m a court of few# By 0r laws of against (ptyden). 

1 jsfegl 'mfc a 'dtote (otfwithstendfttfc auy con- DECtfftfTlJS, In medicine, manner or 
tempt* HhctWt)* slfeU not bind die goods ot posturr irtwhich f* sick peiten Hits tubed. See 
but ortfy ctergeth^^mKtet; If a Medicine; 
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, DECUAfARlA. Iiv jutw^; » genua of 
rite class (fo^caiKtri^oJnfer mtfnogynia* Calyx 
ten-tawed; superior ; petals ten ; capsule eight 
or pine celled, many seeded; Twosptcies, both 
native# of Carolina : one a climbing, and the 
other a creeping plant. 

DECU'M BENCE. Dbcu'mbxkcy. a. 
(dec umbo, Latin.) The act of lying down ; the 
posture of lying down (Brown). 

DECUMBENT FLOWER. Tn botany. 
Decumbctts flos. Having the stamens and 
pistils declined or bending down to the lower 
side of it; as in cassia. Stem : caulis dec um bens, 
lying on the ground with the base higher than 
the other parts. 

DECCTMBITURE. f. (from decumbe , 
Latin.) 1 . The time at which a man takes 
to his bed in a disease. 2. (In astrology.) A 
scheme of the heavens erected for that time, by 
which the prognosticks of recovery or death are 
discovered. 

DE'CUPLE. ( dccuplus , Latin.) Tenfold 
(Rau). 

DECURIO, a subaltern ofttcer in the Ro- 


be n 

DEDB'COROUS. a. (dederns, Latin.} Sip 
gracefol ; reprouchful ; shameful 
DElAENTFTiON. r. (de and <knttiu» 
Latin.) lioss or shedding of the teeth (Brown)* 

To DEDICATE. v. a. (dedico, Latin.) 1. 
To devote to some divine power (Numbers), f. 
To appropriate solemnly to any person or pur- 
pose (Clarendon). 3. To inscribe to a patron 
(Peach am). 

Db'dicatb. a. (from the verb.) Conse* 
crate; devote; dedicated; appropriate (SpeU 
man). 

DEDICATION, the act of consecrating a 
temple, altar, statue, palace, &c. to the honour 
of some deity. The use of dedications is very 
ancient, both among the worshippers of the 
true God, and among the heathens ; the He- 
brews call itro on hhanuchah, imitation; which 
the Greek translators render ty mmu, and ryxa*- 
v»o|uwf, renewing. 

In the scripture we meet with dedications 
of the tabernacle, of altars, of the first and se- 
cond temple, and even of the houses of private 
persons. There are also dedications of vessels. 


man armies. He commanded a decuria, which 
consisted of ten men, and was the third part of 
a turma, or the 30th part of a legion of horse, 
which was composed of 380 men. There 
were certain magistrates in the provinces called 
decuriones municipals , who formed a body to. 
represent the Roman senate in free and cor- 
porate towns. They consisted of ten ; whence 
the name. 

DEC U BRENT LEAF. Folium decur- 
reus. In botany. A sessile leaf having its 
base extending downwards along the stem ; as 
in symphytum, verbesina, carduus, spheran- 
thus. Applied also to the petiole, and the 
stipule. 

DECU'RSION. s, ( decursus , Latin.) The 
act of running down (Hate). 

DECU'RSlVELY - PINNATE LEAF. 
Having the leaflets decurrent, or running 
along the iietiole. 

DECURTATION. r. ( decurtatio , Latin.) 
The act of cutting short, or shortening. 

DECURY, ten persons ranged under one 
chief, or leader. 

To DECU'SSATE. v. a. ( decusso , Latin.) 
To intersect at acute angles (Ray). 

* DECUSSATED LEAVES AND 
-BRANCHES. Growing in pairs, which al- 
mtately cross each other at right angles j so 
7 fiat if the stem be viewed vertically, or the eye 
- directed right down it, the leaves or branches 
will appear to be in fours* 

| DECUSSATION, a term ro geometry, 
j jrigtttcii and anatomy, signifying the crossing, of 
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and garments of the priests and Levites, and 
even of the men themselves. 

The heathens had also dedications of tem- 
ples, altar 9 , and images of their sods, &c. 
Nebuchadnezzar held a solemn dedication of 
his statue (Dan. iii. 2). Pilate dedicated gilt 
bucklers at Jerusalem to Tiberius (Philo de 
legal). Petronius would have dedicated a 
statue to the cmjjeror in the same city (ibid. p. 
791 .) Tacitus {Hist. lib. iv. c. 53) mentions 
the dedication of the capitol, upon rebuilding 
it by Vespasian, fire. 

The Christians finding themselves at liberty 
under Constantine, in lien of their ruinous 
churches, built new ones in every place ; and: 
dedicated them with a deal of solemnity. The 
dedication was usually performed in a synod ; 
at least they assembled a number of bishops to 
assist at the service. We have the description 
of those of the churches at Jerusalem and 
Tyre in Eusebius, and many others in later 
writers. 

Dedication, in literature, is an address 
prefixed to a book, soliciting patronage, or tes- 
tifying resect for the person to whom it is 
made. The dedication of the fourth part of 
Mr. Edwards's History of Birds is - preserved 
here, not as one we think worthy of imitation, 
but on aocount of its singularity. It is this: 
" To God ! the one cternall the incompr** 
hensible! the omnipresent 1 omniscient said 
Almighty Creator of all things that ^ exist 1 
from orbs immeasurably great, to thy minutest 
points of matter, this atom is dedicated and 
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and then go on separately from one 

another. 

DEDDINGTON, a town in Oxfordshire, 
with a. market on Tuesdays. Lat. 5$. 9 N. 
Lpn. l W« 

IVDEDWCORATK. «. «, (dedccoro, Lat.) 
To disgrace 5 to bring a reproach upon. 

DEDECORATION, 9. (from dedecorote.) 
The mt ofdisgrocing; disgmcc. 


tion, and worship, and the highest adoration 
both of body and mind, by his most resigned, 
low, and humble creature; G» E." 

DEDICATOR, s* (from dedicate. y Otto 
who ‘inscribes . his work to n paftrdn with 
pitmen tend servility (Ptipt). 

DEDICATORY. dedicate.) Gam * : 

posing a dedication^ .adnfoterr 

Himum MimtATm, * i*w,« 
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commission granted to one or more persons, 
for the forwarding and dispatching some act 
appertaining to a judge, or some court ; as to 
take answers in cnanceiy, depositions of wit- 
nesses in a cause depending in that court, and 
levy a fine in the common pleas, &c. where 
persons live in the country or cannot travel. 

DEDIDIT1I, among the Romans differed 
from captives in this, that the latter were 
taken by force, whereas the former surrendered 
themselves. 

, DED1TTON. s. ( deditio , Latin.) The act 
of yielding up any thing ; surrendry ( Hale ). 

To DEDUCE. ». a. {deduco, Latin.) I. 
To draw in a regular connected series {Pope}. 
2. To form a regular chain of consequential 
propositions {Locke). 3. To lay down in regu- 
lar order {Thomson). 

DEDU'CEMENT. s. (from deduce.) The 
thing deduced ; consequential proposition 
(Dry den). 

DEDU'CIBLE. a. (from deduce.) (Collec- 
tible by reason; consequential {South). 

DEDU'CIVE. a. (from deduce.) Perform- 
ing the act of deduction. 

To DEDU'CT. t>. c. {deduco t Latin.) I. 
To subtract ; to take away ; to cut off ; to de- 
falcate {Norris) . 2. To separate ; to dispart : 

not in use {Spensei). 

DEDUCTION. s. (deductio, Latin.) 1. 
Consequential collection ; consequence {Dup.). 
S . That which h deducted, defalcation ( Pope). 
' DEDUCTIVE. (from deduct.) Dedu- 
Cible. 

DEDUCTIVELY, ad. Consequentially; 
by regular deduction {Brown). 

DEDUTTIONE, the name given by Guido 
to the gradual rising of the voice, in sol inva- 
sion : the falling of the voice, he called redut- 
tione . 

DEE, a river which rises in the county of 
Merioneth, in two springs which unite near 
Fitnblc Meer into one stream. It passes 
through that lake, crosses Denbighshire, and 
separates that county from Cheshire, then 
runs into the Irish Sea, about 15 miles N.VV. 
from Chester. The same name is given to two 
rivers in Scotland, and one in Ireland. 

Dee (John), an English mathematician, 
bom at London in 1527, and educated at St. 
John's college, Cambridge. . On the founding 
oL Trinity, college be was chosen one of the 
fellows. Falling under the suspicion of ma- 
gical practices, he went abroad, and took his 
degree of JLL.D- at Louvain. He read lec- 
tures -in the .mathematics there, and at other 
universities, with great applause. In 1551 he 
returned to England, and obtained jibe rectory 
of Upton- upon -Severn. Soon, after the acces- 
sion of Mary to the throne he was taken. up 
and committed to the Tower* on suspicion of 
treasonable practices ; hut, alter some time He 
" wa&discharged. In Henry 

HiUj^gs^s translation of to which he 
pre6*ed a preface, ami Ridded notes, which 
miwtei&to have been a d.e*p (hatfrematician . 

: The vm fofkrttfpfL he was at Lowrin, where 
he . W tty lll^fnd 
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by the queen, that she sent over two physician* 
to attend him. He returned as soon as he was 
recovered, and went to reside at Mbrtlake, 
where he collected a great library, which queen 
Elizabeth .went to see in 1575. Her ihajcsty 
also held frequent conversations with Dee 
upon philosophical subjects ; but he seems to 
have received hardly any particular marks of 
her royal favour.. Ih 1581 he and Edward 
Kelly began their 'magical operations, which 
lasted two years, in which they were joined by 
a Polish nobleman called Laski, who persuaded 
them lo go to his castle. The confederates 
accordingly set out for Poland, where they re- 
mained some time. Their adventures abroad 
made so much noise that the queen thought, 
proper to send for Dee home again, who ac- 
cordingly returned in great pomp. In I5cjf> 
he was made warden of Manchester college, 
and died at Mortlake in l6o8- Dee continued 
his magical studies to the last : and was some- 
times very rudely treated by the common peo- 
ple as a conjuror, lie published several ma- 
thematical works in Latui and English, and 
wrote many more which were never printed ; 
but in 1()5<) Dr. Meric Casanbon published, a 
True and faithful Relation of what passed for 
many Years between Dr. John Dt*e and some 
Spirits, See. out of the original copy written 
with Dr. Dee's own hand, kept in the library 
of sir Thomas Cotton, knt. 

DEED. s. (toa^, Saxon.) I. Action; thing 
done ( Sma/tridpc) . 2. Exploit; jierforrnunce 

{Drydcn). 3. Power of action; agency (Jfz/- 
ton ). 4. Act declaratory of an opinion {Hook- 

er). b. Written evidence of any legal act 
{Bacon). (). Fact; reality; the contrary to 
fiction (Lee). 

Deed, an instrument written on paper or- 
parchment, which relates principally to the 
conveyance or transferring of property, and the 
validity of which consists in the following es- 
sential particulars: 1. Proper parties to on^racl 
with one another, and a proper subject matter 
to be contracted Cor ; 2*. A good and sufficient 
consideration; 3. ^Writing on parchment, or 
paper, duly stamped; 4. Sufficient and legal 
words, properly disposed ; 5. Reading (if it l>e 
desired) before execution ; 6. By suit. 2() Car., 
11. c. 3, sealing, in many cases signing also; 
and, lastly, delivery, Which must be done either 
by the party himself, or by his attorney, law- 
fully authorised, am! expressed in the attesta- 
tion. If any of these requisites be wanting, 
the deed is absolutely void, from the begin- 
ning. 

Deed-poll, is a deed polled, or shaved* 

3 nite even; in contradistinction from an in- 
enture, which is. cut unevenly, and answer- 
able ta another writing that comprehends the 
same words. A deed-poll is properly single, or 
of one pan; and is intended for the use of 
feoffee, grantee* 01 lessee ; an indenture al- 
ways consists of two or more parts and parties,. 
Every deed that is pleaded shall be intended to, 
lie a deed-poll; iuifm it is alleged, to he itU 
domed* * • • . f 

PE£0t«Ej5& flk (ftom efcsdj Inactive,/ 
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, To DEEM* v . n. partidp. dempt or deemed. 
('remao, Saxon*} To judge; jbo conclude upon 
consideration; to think; to opine ( JJryden ). 

Deem. s. (from the verb.) Judgment^ sur- 
mise * * ‘ ! ' 



This is the name given __ „ 
cide all. controversies in the Isle of Man. 

DEEP. a. (oeep, Saxon.) 1. Having length 
downward; profound ( Bacon ). 2. Low in 

situation; not high. 3. Measured from the 
surface downward ( Newton ). 4. Entering 

far ; piercing a great way ( Sltakspcare ) . 5 . Far 
from the outer part {Dry den). 6. Not super- 
ficial; not obvious {Locke). 7- Sagacious; 
penetrating {Milton). 8. Politick; insidious 
{ShakspeareX, (). Grave; solemn ( Sltaksp .). 
10. Dark-coloured {Dry den) . 11. Having a 

great deal of stillness, or gloom, or sadness 
(Genesis). 12. Depressed; sunk ( Corinthians ). 
13. Bass ; grave in sound (Bacon). 

Deep. j?. (from the adjective.) 1. The sea ; 
the main; the ocean {Waller). 2. The most 
solemn or still part {Shakspcai c ) . 

Deep-sea line, orDiP-sEA line, in the 
sea-language, a small line used for sounding, 
when a ship is in very deep water at sea. 

At the end of this line is a piece of lead, call- 
ed the deep sea lead, at the bottom of which is 
a coat of white tallow, to bring up stones, 
gravel, shells, or the like, from the bottom ; in 
order to learn the differences of the ground ; 
which being entered, from time to time, in 
the seamen's books, by comparing of observa- 
tions, enable them 10 guess, by their sound- 
ings, &:c. wlut coast they arc on, though they 
cannot see land. 

I To DEEPEN, v. a. (from deep.) 1. To 
make deep ; to sink far below the surface {Ad- 
dison). 2. To darken ; to cloud ; to make 
dark {Peaeham). 3. To make sad or gloomy 




DEEPING, or Market-Deeping, a 
town of Lincolnshire, with a market on Thurs- 
days. It is seated 011 the Welland, in a fenny 
country. Lat. 62. 42 N. Lon. 0 . 21 W, 
Adjoining to this town are two villages, known 
by thfc names of James Deeping and West 
Deeping. 

DEEP-MOUTHED, a. (deep and month.) 
Huvinga hoarse and loud noise (Gay). 

Deep-musing, a. ( deep and muse.) Con* 
temptajtive,; lost in thought {Pope). 

DEEPLY, ad. (from deep.) I . To a great 
depth; far below the surface {Til lot son), 2. 
With great study or sagacity. 3 * Sorrowfully ; 
solcm my" ( Donn e) . 4, With a tendency to 
darkness of colour (Boyle). 0. In it high de- 
gree (Bacon). 

, DEEPNESS. 1. (from deep.) Entrance .far 
below the surface; profundity ; depth (J KmL). 

DEER, in natural history, as * generic 
term* applies ttt tbeetorvus tribe generally* $ee 
CEr vus.V , A mdipg foresters it is r^tmincii to 
the indiviauats^thw fatnily that inhabit parks 
acid forests ; whose flesh is equally 
ed venison, though' very different in site* fta* 
vour, mid estimation* Deer axe of two do* 
’VOL. IV. 
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,scriptions; theonepwicip^ 

ed for the chase, the oilv*r for. the table. For 
the first, see Red deer. Stag, and Hind : 
for the second Fallow deek/Buck, ana 
Dos. 

To DEFA'CE. v. a. {defairc, French*) To 
destroy ; to rase ; to rum to disfigure CPrior). 

DETA'CEMENT. r. (from dtface.) Vio- 
lation; injury; rusttre; destruction (Bacon). 

DEFACER, s. (from deface.) Destroyer; 
abolishcr ; violator {Skakspeare). 

DE FACTO, something actually in fact, or 
existing; in contradistinction to de jure, where 
a thing is only so in justice* but hot in fact; as 
a king de facto is a person that is in actual pos- 
session of a crown, but has no legal right to the 
same; and a king de jure is the person who 
has just right to the crown, though he is out of 
possession of it. 

To DEFALCATE, a. a. ( defalquer , Fr.) 
To cut off ; to lop; to take away part. 

DEFALCATION. * (from defalcate .) 
Diminution; abatement {Addison). 

'J'o DEFALK. u. a. ( Sec Defalcate ) 
To cut off; to lop away {Decay of Piety). 

DEFAMATION, s. (from defame.) Ca- 
lumny ; reproach ; censure; detraction {Addi- 
son). 

Where any person circulates any report in- 
jurious to the credit or character of another, 
the party injured may bring an action s to re- 
cover damages proportioned to the injury he 
has sustained; but it is incumbent upon the 
party to prove he sustained an injury, to entitle 
him to damages. In some cases, however, a 9 
for words spoken which by law are in them- 
selves actionable, as calling a tradesman a 
bankrupt, cheat, or swindler, &c. there is no 
occasion to prove any particular damage; but 
the plaintiff must be particularly attentive to 
state words precisely as they were spoken, 
otherwise he will be nonsuited. 

IJEFA'MATOIIY. a. {from dtfame.) .Ca- 
lumnious; unjustly censorious; libellous (Dry- 
den). 

To DEFA'ME. v. a. (de and fama, Latin*) 
To make infamous; to censure fals^y; to dis- 
honour by reports; to calumniate (Dry den}. 

Defa me, j. (from the verb.) Disgrace; 
dishonour: not hi use (Spenser). , 

DEFA'MRR. (from defhmeA One that 
injures the reputation of another {Government 
uf the Tongue). „ 

To DEFATIGATE. 0 . c. {dtfatigo, Lat.) 
To weary: to tire {Maine). 

DEFATiGATlON. #. (dtfatigatio. Lat.) 
Weariness,; fatigue. > 

DEFAULT. $. (dtfaut* FrepcKj 1. Omis- 
sion of that which we ought to 4ft; neglect. 
2. Crime ; failure; fault (JKiy wiped }. . <&.- Do* 
feet;, want {Davies). 4. (^nbwv.J .Ntm-ap- 
peamnee in court at a .day assigned ( Owdt ? 

* Default* 10 hunting* $*as U it ^ammont 
ly abbreviated , fault, a torm* 4 inplyit^ that the 
bunted entatfl h**tsfcw*i toe^hf^apen 
of the temvfai 
noses, a 

rectiom in hope of recovery, ate to be at # 
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fault . Different opinions have been formed 
as to the proper mode of proceeding at this 
period; whether to try forward, or to try back- 
ward : and here a great deal depends upon the 
game you are pursuing, anci the country you 
are hunting in. 

If, in pursuit of deer or fox, the hounds throw 
up on a fallow or highway, they cannot be got 
forward too soon, tor certain it is that these 
have neither of them stopt in such places. Yet 
not so with the hare, who is likely to have 
thrown herself out bv the side of the one, or 
squatted in a land (or furrow) of the other. 
Faults with the two former are much more 
easily and expeditiously hit off than with the 
latter, with whom they arc sometimes almost 
incessant, particularly with a young or a hard- 
hunted hare. It should however be a fixed 
rule, never to abandon a fault, if possible, 
without recovery; U being, at least, as likely to 
hrin«j the lobt hare to a view as to find a fresh 
one. 

LvKF A'U LTEll . One that makes default. 

DEFEASANCE, s. (defahanee* French.) 
1. The act of annulling or abrogating any con- 
tract or stipulation. 2. A condition annexed 
to an act, which performed hv the obligee the 
act is disabled (CW.)* 3* The writing in 

which a defeasance is contained. 4. A defeat ; 
conquest : obsolete (Spenser). 

DEFEASIBLE. a. (from drfaire, Fr.) 
That may be annulled (Davies). 

DEFEAT, s. (from drfaire , French.) 1 . 
The overthrow of an army (Addison). 2. Act 
of destruction ; deprivation ( Shukspeare ). 

To Dep&At. t'. a. J. To overthrow* j to 
undo (Bacon) 2. To frustrate (Milton). 3. 
To abolish ; to undo ; to change. 

DEFEATURE, s. (from de anil feature.) 
Change of feature ; alteration of countenance : 
not in use (Shakspeare). 

To DE'FECATE. v. a. ( dcfceco , Latin.) 

1. To purge; to purify; to cleanse (Boyle). 

2. To purify from any extraneous or noxious 
mixture; to clear ; to brighten (Glanvitle). 

D'eIfecate. a. (from the verb.) Purged 
from lees or foulness (Botjle). 

DEFECATION, <r. Idefcsvatio, Lai.) Pu- 
rification ; the act of clearing (Harvey). 

DEFE'CT. s. (defect us, Latin.) 1 . Want ; 
absence of something necessary ; insufficiency ; 
(Davies). 2. Failing; imperfection ( Shak - 
spear e). 3. A fault; mistake; errour (Hooker). 
4. Any natural imperfection ; a blemish 
(Locke). 

t \ To Drfe'ct. *’• *• To be deficient ( Bro .). 

DEFECnBl LITY. s. (from def edible.) 
The state of failing ; * imperfection (Hale). 

DEFE'CTIBLE. a. (from defect.) Imper- 
fect s deficient ; wanting (Hale) . 

' DiFETTION. (defee lid, Latin.) 1. 

. Want ^failure. 2. A firlhng away ; npostacy 
(Raleigh): 3. An abandoning of a king, or a 
state V fevolt (Davies). ' 

DEFE'CTIVE. a. (from defedims t luM.) 
E Wlnting the’ just quantity (Brown). 2. 
Full ^of defects; imperfect (Addison). 3 
Faulty f vitious ; blamablc (Addison}* 


Deff/ctivb or deficient nouns. (In 
grammar.) Indeclinable nouns, or such as 
want a number in some particular case. 

Defe'ctive verb. (In grammar.) A 
verb which wants some of its tenses. 

DEFECTIVENESS, r. (from defective .). 
Wa n t ; fa ul ti ness (Addison) . 

DEFENCE s. ( defensto , Lat.) 1. Guard; 
protection; security (Surift). 2. Vindica- 
tion ; jus i ideation ; apology (Acts). 3. Pro- 
hibition (Temple). 4. Resistance. 

Defence, in fortification, all sorts of work 
that cover and defend the opposite posts ; as 
Hanks, easements, parapets, and faussebrays. 

Defence (Line of)* a supposed line 
drawn from the angle of the curtain, or from 
any oilier part in the curtain, to tire flanked 
angle of the opposite bastion. See Curtain 
and Bastion. 

A line of defence represents the flight of a 
nmskei-ball from the place where the mus- 
keteers stand, to scour tne face of the bastion, 
and ought never to exceed the reach of a mus- 
ket. 

Defence, in law, signifies a plen, or wliat 
the defendant ought to make after the plain- 
tiffs count, or declaration, viz. that he defends 
all the wrong, force, and damages, where and 
when he onjffit, A'c. If the defendant would 
plead to the jurisdiction, be must omit the 
words “ where and when he ought;” and if 
he would shew any disability in ihe plaintiff, 
and demand judgment if the plaiiitifl shall be 
answered, then he ought to omit the defence 
of the damage. There is a full defence usually 
in personal actions. 

To Defe'nce. v. a. ( drjhisuf , Latin.) To 
defend by fortification : not in use (Fairfax). 

Defences, iti heraldry, the weapons of 
any beast, as the horns of a stag, ihe tusks of a 
wild boar, &c. 

DEFENCELESS, a. (from defence.) 1. 
Naked ; unarmed ; unguarded (Milton). 5?. 
Impotent; unable to make resistance (Ad.). 

To DEFEND, r. a. (defends Lat.) 1. To 
stand in defence of ; to protect ; to support 
(Shakspeare). 2. To vindicate; to uphold ; 
to assert ; to maintain ( Swtfl ). 3. To fortify ; 
to secure (Dry den). 4. To prohibit ; to for- 
bid (Temple), b. To maintain a place, or 
cause, against those that attack it (Smith). 

Defend, defendere , in our ancient laws 
and statutes, signifies to prohibit or forbid. 
See Defence. (5 Richard II. cap. 7-) In 
which sense also Chaucer use9 it, in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Where canyou say in any manner, age. 

That ever God defended marriage. 

See also Milton’s Parad. Lost, book ii. line 86. 

DEPE NDABLE, c. (from dtfend.) That 
may be defended. 

DEFE'NDANT. a. (from defend** Lat.) 
Defensive ; fit for defence (Shakspearc). 

Defendant, s. (from the adjective.) l. 
He that defends against assailants ( Wilkins ) . 
2. (In law.) The person accused or sued (Hu* 
ditras). 
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DEFE'NDEB. #. (from defend,) 1. One 
that defends ; a champion (Shafoprare). 2. 
. An assertory a vindicator (South). 3. (In 
law.) An advocate. 

Defender of the faith (Fidei de- 
fensor), a peculiar title belonging to the king 
of England ; as Catholicus to the king of 
Spain. These titles were given by the popes 
of Rome. That of Fidei Defensor was first 
conferred by Leo X. on king Henry VIII. for 
writing against Martin Luther ; and the bull 
for it bears date, quinto idus Oct. 1521. It 
was afterwards confirmed by Clement VII. 
But the pope, on Henry’s suppressing the 
houses of religion at the time of the reforma- 
tion, not only deprived him of his title, but 
deposed him from nis crown also : though in the 
35th year of his reign, his title, &c. was con- 
firmed by parliament; and hath continued to 
be used by all succeeding kings to this day. 
Chainherlayne says, the title belonged to the 
king9 of England before that time, and for 
proof of this appeals to several charters granted 
to the university of Oxford. So that pope 
Leo's bull was only a renovation of an ancient 

DKFE'NS ATI VK. s. (from defence .) 1. 

Guard; defence (Brown). 2. (In surgery.) 
A bandage, plaster, or the like, used to secure 
a wound. 

DEFEASIBLE, a. (from dtfence.) 1. 
That may be defended (Bacon). 2. Justifia- 
ble ; capable of vindication ((Jollier). 

DEFEAT VE. a. (defensif. Ft.) I. That 
serves to defend ; proper for defence ; not of- 
fensive (Sidney). 2. In a state or posture of 
defence (Milton). 

Defensive, s. (from the adjective.) I. 
Safeguard (Bacon). 2. State of defence (Cla- 
rendon) . 

DEFENSIVELY, ad. Inf a defensive 
manner. * 


DEFE'NST. part. pass, (from defence.) 
Defended: obsolete (Fairfax). 

To DEFE'R. v. n. (from differ n, Latin.) 1. 
To put off ; to delay to act (Milt.), 2. To pay 
deference to another's opinion. 

To Def'er. v. a, J . To withhold ; to delay 
(Pope). 2. To refer to ; to leave to another’s 
judgment and determination (Bacon). 

DEFERENCE, s. (deference, French.) I. 
Regard; respect (Swiff). 2. Complaisance; 
condescension (Locke), 3. Submission ( Ad- 
dison ), 

DEFERENS VAS. ( deferens ; from dif- 
fer o, to convey ; because it conveys the semen 
to the vesicul® seminales.) In anatomy. See 
Vas deferens. 

DE'FERENT. a. (from deferens, or de* 
fero , Latin.) That carries up and down 
(Bacon). 

Df/ferent. s. (from the adjective.) That 
which carries ; that which conveys (Bacon), 

Deferent, in the old astronomy, an ima- 
ginary circle, which, as it were, carries about 
the bq4y of a planet# and is the saint with the 
eccentric. 
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DEFFANGK, s. (from dejji, French.) 1- 
A challenge; an invitation to fight ( Dry den ), 
2. A cbaTleuge to make any impeachment 
good. 3. Expression of abhorrence or con-, 
tempt (Locke). 

DEFI'CIENCE. Deficiency, s. (from 
defcio, Latin.) 1. Want; something less 
than i9 necessary (Arhuthnot). 2. Defect; 
failing; imperfection (Spratt). 

DEFICIENT, a. (deficiens, Lat.) Failing; 
wanting; defective; imperfect (JVolton). 

Deficient hyperbola, is a curve hav- 
ing only one asymptote, though two hyperbolic 
legs running out infinitely by the side of the 
asymptote, but contrary ways. 

Deficient interval, in music, one 
less than the true by a comma. 

Deficient numbers, those whose ali- 
quot parts when added together, make sums 
less than the numbers themselves : as 8, whose 
parts 1, 2, and 4, make only 7. 

DEFTER, s. (from dejji*, French.) A chal- 
lenger ; a contemner ( Tillotson ). 

To DEFI'LE. v. n. (apian, Saxon.) 1. To 
make foul or impure; to dirty (Shakspeare). 
2. To pollute : to make legally or ritually im- 
pure (Leviticus). 3. To corrupt chastity ; to 
violate (Prior). 4. To taint; to corrupt; 
to vitiate (JVakcjield). 

To Dp. f i'i. k. v. n. ( deffiler , Fr.) To inarch ; 
to go off rile by file. 

DefTle. s. (dejile, Fr.) A narrow passage 
(Addison). 

Defile, in fortification, a straight narrow 
passage, through which a company of horse or 
foot can pass only in file, by making a small 
front ; so that the enemy may take an oppor- 
tunity to stop their march, and to charge them 
with so much the more advantage, as those in 
the front and rear cannot reciprocally come to 
the relief of one another. 

DEFILEMENT, r. (from defile.) The 
state of being defiled; pollution; corruption 
(Milton). 

DEFl'LER. s. (from defile.) One that dc 
files ; a corrupter ; a violator (Addison). 

DEFINABLE, a. (from define .) 1. Ca- 

llable of definition (Dry den). 2. That may 
be ascertained (Burnet). 

To DEFI'NE. v . a. (definio, Latin.) 1. To 
give the definition; to explain a thing by its 
qualities and circumstances (Sidney). 2. To 
circumscribe ; to bound (Newton). 

To Defi'ne. v. n. To determine; to de- 
cide ; to decree (Bacon). 

DEFI'NF.R. j. (from define.) One that de- 
fines a thing by its qualities (Prior). 

DE'FINITE. a. (from definitus, Lat.) I. 
Certain ; limited ; bounded (Sidney)* 2. Ex* 
act; precise (Shakspeare), 

Definite, in grammar, is applied to an 
article that has a precise determinate significa- 
tion \ such as the article ike in English, Ic 
and la in French, &c. which fix and ascertain 
the noun they belong to, to sojne particular, 
as the King, le Roy ; whereas in the quality 
of King , dc Roy t the article* <f and «? 

Es 
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mark nothing precise, and are therefore inde- 
finite. 

Definite. s. (from the adjective.) Thing 
explained or defined (Auliffe). 

DE'F 1 N IT1 V ENESiS. s. (from definite.) 
Certainty ; limitedness. 

DEFINITION, s, (definition Latin.) 1. A 
short description of a thing by its properties 
(Dry den). 2. Decision ; determination. 

Definition, in logic, an enumeration of 
the chief simple ideas of which a compound 
idea consists ; in order to ascertain or to ex* 
plain its nature and character. 

Definitions are of two kinds j the one no- 
minal, or, of the name : the other real, or, of 
the tiling. 

Definition of the name, or nominal defini- 
tion, is that which explains' the sense or signi- 
fication appropriated to a word : or, as Wol- 
fius more accurately considers it, it is an enu- 
meration of certain m irks, or characters, suf- 
ficient to distinguish the thing defined from 
any other thing ; so as to leave it out of doubt 
what the subject is that is intended, or denoted 
by the name. This is what is meant by defi- 
nition in mathematics. 

Such is the definition of a square, when it 
is said to be a quadrilateral, equilateral, rectan- 
gular figure. 

By definition of the name, is either meant a 
declaration of the ideas and characters appro- 
priated to the word in the common usage of 
the language ; or the peculiar ideas, &c. which 
the speaker thinks fit to denote by that word, 
j. e. the special sense wherein he proposes to 
use it> in nis future discourse. For it may be 
observed, that the siguificancy of any word 
depends entirely on our will ; and we may af- 
fix what idea we please to a sound, which it- 
self signifies nothing at all. 

Tfie definition of the name, therefore, in the 
second sense, is merely arbitrary, and ought 
never to he called in question ; only it is to be 
minded, that we keep inviolably to the same 
signification. Hence, a definition comes to 
stand* or to be made use of, as an undoubted 
or self-evident maxim ; as it frequently does, 
and particularly among geometricians, who, 
above all other people, make use of such defi- 
nitions. 

‘ Definition of the thing, or real definition, 
is properly an enumeration of the principal at- 
tributes of a thing, in order to convey or ex- 
plain its nature. 

Thus, a circle .is defined a figure, whose 
circumference is every where equidistant from 
tts center* 

Wolfius defines a real definition to be a dis- 
tinct notion explaining the genesis of a thins ; 
that is, the manner wherein the thing is made, 
or done : such is that of a circle, whereby it is 
s add to be formed by the motion of a right Kne 
round a fitted point. On which footing, what 
Wi% before instanced as a real definition of a 
circle amounts to no more than a nominal 
one* 

This notion of a real definition is very strict 
and huts and affords a suf" ' 
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between a real and a nominal one. But though 
it has the advantages of analogy* distinctness, 
and convcniency, on its side; yet. being only 
itself a nominal definition, i. e. a definition of 
the term rent definition, we must consider it 
in that light, that is, an idea fixed arbitrarily 
to that word, and which the author always 
denotes by that word in the course of his book. 

Of the parts enumerated in a definition, 
some are common to other things beside the 
thing defined ; others arc peculiar thereto : the 
first arc called the genus, or kind ; and the se- 
cond. the difference. Thus, in the former 
definition of a circle, by a figure whose cir- 
cumference is every where equidistant from its 
center ; the word figure is the kind, as being & 
name common to all other figures, as well as 
the circle ; the rest arc the difference, which 
specify, or distinguish, this figure from every 
other figure. And hence arises that rule of 
F. dc (Jolonia, for the making of a definition. 
“ Take," says he, “ something that is common 
to the thing defined with other things, and add 
to it something that is proper, or peculiar to 
the thing; i. e. join the genus and spe- 
cific difference, and you will have a defini- 
tion.” 

The special rules for a good definition are 
these: 1. A definition must be universal, or 
adequate, that is, it must agree to all the par- 
ticular species, or individuals that are included 
under the same idea. 2. It must be proper, 
and peculiar to the thing defined, and agree to 
that alone. These two rules being observed, 
will always render a definition reciprocal with 
the thing defined, that is, the definition may 
be used in the place of the things defined ; or 
they may be mutually affirmed concerning 
each other. 3. A definition should be clear 
and plain ; and, indeed, it is a general rule 
concerning the definition both of names and 
things, that no word should be used in either 
of them which has any difficulty in it, uule*$ 
it has been before denned. 4. A definition 
should be short, so that it must have no tauto- 
logy in it, nor any words superfluous. 5. Nei- 
ther the thing defined, nor a mere synony- 
mous name, should make any part of the de- 
finition. 

DEFINITIVE. o. (definitions, Lat.) De« 

terminate; positive; express (Wbtlon). 

DEFINITIVELY, ad. Positively; deci- 
sively ; expressly ( Hall ). 

DEFl'NITIVENESSJ. *. Decisiveness. 

DEFLAGRABI'LITY. s. (from deflagro, 
Latin.) Combustibility (Boyle), 

DEF L A'GR ABLE. a. (from deflagro, 
Latin.) Having the quality of wasting 
away wholly in fire, without any remain* 
(Bwle). 

DEF LAGRATION . ( deflagratio , from 
deflagro, to burn.) Calcination, A che- 
mical term* chiefly employed to express 
the burning or setting fire to any substance j 
as nitre, sulphur, 8tc. 

To DEFLECT, v. ». (deflecto, Latin.) Tq 
turn aside; to deviate from a true course 
B' 
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DEFLECTED* in botany; a branch of a 
tree, bowed* or bending down archwise. 

DEFLECTION, the turning any thing 
aside from its former course by some adventi- 
tious or external cause. 

The word is often applied to the tendency 
of a ship from her true course, by reason of 
currents, &c. which divert her, and turn her 
out of her right way. 

Deflection of the rays of light, 
is a property which Dr. Hook observed in 
1674-5, and read an account of before the 
Royal Society, March 18, the same year. He 
says, he found it different both from reflection 
and refraction ; and that it was made towards the 
surface of the opacous body perpendicularly. 

This is the same property which sir Isaac 
Newton calls inflection, it is called by 
others diffraction. 

DEFLECTIVE FORCES (from defiecto , 
Lat. to bend or turn asidel, are those forces which 
act upon a moving body in a direction differ- 
ent from that of its actual course, in conse- 
quence of which the body is deflected, or 
turned, or drawn aside, from the direction in 
which it is moving. Such is the attractive 
force of the sun upon the earth in its orbit. 

DEFLE'XUIIE. s. (from defied o, Latin.) 
A bending down ; a turning aside, or out of 
the wav* 

DEFLORATE, in botany. Having dis- 
charged the farina or pollen. 

DEFLORATION, or Deflowering, 
the act of violating or taking away a woman’s 
virginity. (See Virginity.) Death or mar- 
riage is decreed by the civil law in case of de- 
floration. 

To DEFLO'UR. v. a. ( drfiorer 9 French.) 
1. To ravish ; to takeaway a woman’s virgi- 
nity (Ecclus .). 2. To take away the beauty 

and grace of any thing (Taylor). 

DEFLO'URER. *. (from deflour.) A ra- 
vishcr ; one that takes away virginity (Ad.). 

DEFLU'OUS. «. (drjluus, Latin.) 1 . That 
flows down. 2. That mils off. 

DEFLU'X. s . (1 defiaxui , Latin.) Down- 
ward flow (Bacon). 

DEFLUXION, (defiusio, from dc- 
fitto, to run off.) In medicine, a discharge of 
a fluid from any part. 

DE'FLY. ad. (from deft.) Dextrously ; 
skilfully : properly deftly (Spenser). 

DEFOE (Daniel), a celebrated English 
writer, was born, we believe, atEUon, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, in the year 1 660. He was bred 
a hosier; which profession, however, he soon 
forsook, and became one of the most enter- 
prising authors that any age has produced. 
When discontents ran high at the revolution, 
and king William was obliged to dismiss his 
Dutch guards, De Foe, who had true notions 
of civil liberty, ridiculed the enemies of jp- 
? vernment in his well-known poem, called The 
Troe-bom .Englishman, which had a prodigj- 
out sale. The test satire he wrote was enti- 
tled Reformation of Manners 9 aimed at some 
persons of high rank, who rendered them- 
selves a disgrace to theis country. When the 
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ecclesiastics in power breathed tod touch of a 
spirit of persecution, De Foe wrote a trac 
called The Shortest Way with the Dissenters : 
for which he was called to account, and ex- 
plained himself with great firmness. He wa* 
afterwards sentenced to the pillory for attack* 
ing some public measures; which so little in- 
timidated him, that, in defiance of their usage, 
he wrote A Hymn to the Pillory. It would 
be endless to enumerate all his publications : 
but the following are the principal : The Histo- 
ry of the Plague in 1665 ; a novel entitled The 
History of Colonel Jack; A new Voyage 
round the World by a Company of Merchants, 
printed for Bctteaworth, 1/25; The History 
of Roxana ; Memoirs of a Cavalier ; The His- 
tory of Moll Flanders; The Family Instruc- 
tor; a book entitled Religious Courtship, 
which has undergone upwards of 30 editions ; 
and the Life aud Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe ; an admirable performance, of which 
there have, been editions without number, but 
concerning which there is- an anecdote that 
docs the author of it no credit as to the better 
part of a writer’s character, honesty. When 
captain Woods Rogers touched at the island 
of Juan Fernandes, in the South Sea, he 
brought away Alexander Selkirk, a Scots sailor, 
who had been left ashore there, and had 
lived on that desolate place above four years-* 
When Selkirk came back to England, he 
wrote a narrative of his adventures, and put the 
papers into the hands of De Foe to digest for 
publication ; who ungenerously converted the 
materials into the History of Robinson Crnsoe, 
and returned Selkirk his papers again ! a fraud 
for which, in a humane view, the distinguish- 
ed merit of that romance can never atone. 
For the evidence on which this charge against 
De Foe stands, see Providence Displayed, or. 
An Account of the extraordinary Sufferings of 
Alexander Selkirk, by Mr. Isaac James, of 
Bristol. Daniel De roe died at Islington, in 
1731. All his productions of the romantic 
species, but especially the two last mentioned, 
are much in vogue among country reader*; 
and, on account of their moral and religious 
tendency, may probably do a great deal 0/ 
good. Robinson Crusoe U a performance 
strictly unique, both in the plan and execu- 
tion. Our praises, however, must be confined 
to the first volorae, which, probably, was all 
he intended publishing, till the second was 
drawn from htnr by motives of gain. De Foe 
also wrote a History of the Scotch Union, a 
work which ddes the author considerable cre- 
dit : a new edition of it? was published a few 
years ago, in 4to. by ChahnCrs. 

DEFOEDATION, j. (from dtfwdus, Lat.) 
The act of making filthy ; pollution (Bent.), 

DEFOLIATION, or shedding the leaves. 
In botany, a term that implies pot so much 
the action of unteavipg, pr shedding 1 $ave*; 
at the season in which this action is per- 
formed. 

The following table, respecting the mean 
times in which- the different trees shed their 
leaves, is founded upon observation : 
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Ocb i ■ 
15. 

CO. 

25. 


Nov. 1. 

10 . 

15 . 

20 . 
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Oooscbcrry-trce and bladder- 1 ) S 

sena, * £ 

Walnut and ash * * • ?*• £ 

Almond-trec, horse- chesmtt, j £ 

and lime-tree, { J3 

Maple, hazel-nut, black pop- 
lar, and aspen- tree, 

Birch, plane-tree,’ mountain 
osier, false acacia, pear, 

and apple-tree, 

Vine, mulberry, fig, sumac, 

and angelica- trees,* 

Elm-tree and willow, • 

Apricot and elder-trees,* 

It deserves to be remarked, that an ever- 
green tree grafted upon a deciduous, deter- 
mines the latter to retain its leaves. This ob- 
servation is confirmed by repeated experiments, 
particularly by grafting the laurel, or chcrry- 
fcay, an evergreen, on the common cherry; 
and the ilex, or evergreen oak, on the oak. 

DEFORCEMENT, in law, the casting 
any one out of his land, or a withholding of 
lands and tenements by force from the right 
owner. 

Deforcement, in the law of Scotland, is 
used for resisting, or offering violence to the 
officers of the Taw, while they are actually 
employed in the exercise of their functions, by 
putting its orders and sentences in execution. 
The punishment of this crime is confiscation 
of moveables, joined with some arbitrary pu- 
nishment, as fine, imprisonment, banishment, 
or corporal pains, according to the degree of 
violence, and other circumstances which ag- 
gravate the crime. 

DEFORCEOR, in law, is‘a person tbat'over- 
comes and casts forth another from his lands 
and tenements by force, and differs from a dis- 
seizor on this account : 1 . That a man may be 
'disseized without force. 2. A man may de- 
force another that never was in possession ; as 
where many have a right to lands, as common 
heirs, and one of them enters and keeps out 
the rest. A deforceor likewise differs from an 
intruder, who is made by a wrongful entry' 
only into land, &c. void of a possessor, whilst 
a deforceor is he that holds out against the 
right heir. * 

To DEFORM, v. n . ( deformo , Latin.) l . 
To disfigure; to make ugly ( Skahspeare ). 2. 
To dishonour ; to make ungraceful {Dry den). 

Deto'rm. a. (deformis, Lat.) Ugly; disfi- 
gured ; of an irregular form (Milton). 

DEFORMATION. *. (dtformatio, Lat.) 
A defacing; a disfiguring. 

DEFORM EDL Y. ad. 
an ugly manner. 

DEFO'RMEDNESS. s. (from deformed.) 
Ugliness; a disagreeable form, 
DEFORMITY. *. (defarmitas, Lat.) 1. 
Ugliness ; illfavouredneis ( Shaktpeare ). 2. 
Ridiculousness (Thy den).* 3. Irregularity; 
^loovdbateness (JT. Charles )/ 

Deformity is immediately opposed to 
tfetiuty, and denotes the want riff that uniformi- 
tf f symmetry, and variety, necessary to con- 
stiM* fefiWty* Accordingly, Dr. Hutcheson 


(from deform.) In 
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defines it by the absence of beauty, oradefi* 
cicncy in the beauty expected in any species. 
Deformity and beauty may be considered 
cither as natural or moral. These arc both 
referred by the above-mentioned ingenious 
writer to an internal seuse, and our perceptions 
of them, as he supposes, arise from an original, 
arbitrary structure of our own minds, by 
which certain objects, when observed, are ren- 
dered the occasions of certain sensations and 
affections. 

That many objects give no pleasure to our 
sense is obvious. Many are certainly void of 
beauty ; but then, says this author, there is no 
form which seems necessarily disagreeable of 
itself, when we dread no other evil from it, 
and compare it with nothing better of the 
kind. Many objects arc naturally displeasing, 
and distasteful to our external senses, as well 
as others pleasing, and agreeable; as smells, 
tastes, and some separate sounds : but with re- 
gard to oi ir sense of beauty, no composition of 
objects which give not unpleasant simple ideas, 
seems positively unpleasant, or painful of it- 
self, had we never observed any thing better 
of the same kind. 

Had there been a species of the form which 
we now denominate ugly, or deformed, and 
had we never seen or expected greater beauty, 
we should have received no disgust from it; 
though the pleasure would not nave been so 
great in this form as in those we now admire. 
Our sense of beauty seems designed to give us 
positive pleasure ; but not positive pain, or 
‘ter than what arises from 

of the personal deformity so 
frequent at present, is tnc neglect of paying 
proper attention to the clothing of infants, by 
which they are deprived of the free use of their 
lintba; and thus, in a great measure, remit red 
unserviceable to society. Bat, though de- 
formity may apparently be prejudicial to 
health, iris ultimately a real advantage. De- 
formed persons, it is true, possess a less share of 
strength than others; they should, therefore, 
be naturally more careful to preserve it, As 
well as their health ; which can be effected 
only by a strict adherence to temperance. This 
object w ill likewise be considerably facilitated 
bv moderate exercise, which few, in such a 
situation, can want strength to perform ; and, 
as they are not calculated for violent exercise, 
they arc consequently exempt from all the dis- 
orders arising from that source ; and may thus 
attain a mature old age. 

In the work entitled Fugitive Pieces Is pre- 
served an excellent essay on bodily deformity, 
by the late William Hay, esq. who was him- 
self deformed, and who, while he rallies his 
own figure with great pleasantry, discusses the 
general subject in a manner equally instructive 
and agreeable. He considers the natural coftl 
sequences of bodily deformity ; how it affects 
the outward circumstances ; and lastly, what 
turn it gives to the mind. The Deader will 
find much amusement and information result 
from Consulting this admirable, essay. 


msgusr, any tarn 
disappointment. 
The chief cause 
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DEFCyRSOR. s. (from farceur, French.) 
One that overcomes and casts out by force 
(Blount). 

DEFOSSION, burying alive : this was 
inflicted by the Romans on vestal virgins 
guilty of incontincncy. 

To DEFRA'UD. a. (defraudo, Latin.) 
To rob or deprive by wile or trick ; to cheat 
(Pope). 

DEFRAUDATION, s. (< defraudo , Lat.) 
Privation by fraud (Brown). 

DEFRA'UDEll. *. (from defraud.) A de- 
ceiver; one that cheats (Blackmore). 

To DEFRA'Y. v. a. ( defrayer , Fr.) To 
bear the charges of (Bacon). 

DEFRA'YER. s. (from defray.) Oue that 
discharges expences. 

DEFRAGMENT. r. (from defray.) The 
payment of expences. 

DEFT. a. (boept, Saxon.) Obsolete. 1. 
Neat ; handsome ; spruce. 2. Proper ; fitting 
(Shakspeare). 3. Ready; dexterous (Dry.). 

DEFTKllDAR, or De ftardar, in the 
Turkish and Persian polity, an officer of state, 
answering to our lord treasurer, who appoints 
deputies in every province. 

^DE'FTLY. aa. (from deft.) Obsolete. I. 
Neatly; dexterously ( Shakspeare ). 2. In a 
skilful manner (Gay). 

DKFU'NCT. a. ( defunctus , Lat.) Dead ; 
deceased ( Hudthra *). 

Defu'nct. .v. (from the adjective.) One 
that is deceased ; a dead man or woman 
( Grauni ) . 

DEFLJ'NCTION. s. (from defuntt.) Death 
(Shakspeare). 

To DEFY', v. a. ( defier , French.) l. To 
call to combat; to challenge (Dry dot). 2. 
To treat with contempt ; to slight (Shah.). 

Defy'. s. (from the verb.) A challenge; an 
invitation to fight ( Dry don ). 

DEFY'ER. s. (from defy.) A challenger : 
more properly deJierl(Souih) . 

DEGE'N EH A C Y . s. (from degeneration 
Latin.) I. Departure from the virtue of our 
ancestors. 2. Desertion of that which is good 
(Til lot son). 3. Meanness (Addison). 

To DEGE'NER ATE. v. n. (degenerer, 
French.) ]. To fall from the virtue of our 
ancestors. 2. To fall from a more noble to a 
base state (Ti Hot son). 3. To fall from its 
kind ; to grow wild or base (Bacon). 

Dkge'ner ate. a. (from the verb.) I. Un- 
like his ancestors (Swift). 2. Unworthy ; 
base (Milton ) . 

DEGE'NERATENESS. r. Degeneracy; 
state of being grown wild, or out of kind, 

DEGENERATION. r. (from degenerate.) 
.1. A deviation from the virtue of one's ances- 
tors. 2. A falling from a more excellent 
state to one of les9 worth. 3. The thing chang- 
ed from its primitive state (Brown). 

* DEGE'NEROUS. a. (from degener, Lat.) 

’ 1 , Degenerated ; fallen from virtue. 2. Vile ; 
base; infamous; unworthy (South). 

DEGE'NEROUSLY. ad. In a dranerate 
manner ; basely ; meanly (Decay qf Piety). 

DEGLUTITION, r. (deglutition, Ft.) 
The act or power of swallowing (Arluthnot). 
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Deglutition is performed in the first place by 
means of the tongue, driving the aliment into 
the oesophagus or gullet, and then, by the con- 
traction of the sphincter, and the fleshy fibres 
of the oesophagus, which, lessening its aper- 
ture, protrude the contents downward into 
the stomach. 

DEGRADATION, s. ( degradation , Fr.) 
1. Dismission from an office or < dignity (Ay- 
life). 2. Degeneracy; baseness (South). 3. 
Diminution of value. 

Degradation, a punishment of delin- 
quent ecclesiastics. Tnc canon-law distin- 
guishes it into two sorts ; the one summary, 
by word only ; the other solemn, by stripping 
the person degraded of those ornaments and 
rights which are the ensigns of his order or 
degree. The canonists likewise distinguish 
degradation from deposition ; understanding 
by the latter the depriving a man of his cleri- 
cal orders, but by the former only the remov- 
ing him from his rank or degree. In the an- 
cient primitive church, degrading a clergyman 
was reducing him to the state and communion 
of laymen. TJie full import of the phrase, 
however, is the depriving liim of his orders, 
and reducing him to the simple condition of a 
layman ; a punishment inflicted for several 
offences, as adultery, theft, or fraud : and 
clergymen thus reduced were seldom allow ed 
to recover their ancient station, except upon 
some great necessity or very pressing reason. 

To DEGRA DE, v. a. (degrader , French.) 
1. To put one clown from his degree (Shak- 
speare). 2. To lessen ; to diminish the value 
of (Milton). 

" DEGRb/E. s. (degre, French.) !. Quality, 
rank ; station (Prior). 2. The comparative 
state and condition in which a thing is (Bac\). 

3. A step or preparation to any thing ( Sidn .). 

4. Order of linen ge ; descent of family (Dry- 

den). 5. Order or class (Locke). 8. Mea- 
sure; proportion ( Dryden ). 7* TJie vehe- 

mence or slackness of the hot or coUl.qualhy 
(South). 

Degree, in algebra, a term applied to equa- 
tions, to distinguish the highest power of the un- 
known quantity. Thus, if the index of that 
power be 3 or 4,, the equation 1*9 respectively ot 
the 3d or 4th degree. 

PEGitF.E,in geometry or trigonometry, is the 
360th part of the circumference of any circle. 
Every circle being considered as divided into 360 
parts, called degrees; which arc marked by a 
small 0 near the top of the figure ; thus 45 6 is 
45 degrees. 

The degree is subdivided into 60 smaller parts, 
called minutes, meaning first minutes; the mi- 
nute into 60 others, called seconds ; the second 
into 60 thirds; &c. Thus 45°- 12' 20” are 45 
degrees, 12 minutes, 20 seconds. • 

The magnitude or quantity of angles is ac- 
counted in degrees; for because of the uniform 
curvature of a circle in. all its parts, equal angles 
at thf centre are subtended by equii arcs, and by 
.similar arcs ill peripheries of different .diameters ; 
and an angle h said to be of so many degrees, as 
are contained in the arc- of any circle compre- 
hended between the legs of the angle* and having 
the angular point for its centre, Thus we my 
ap aagfit of 90°jor pf ,5® 24'.. it i» aino »§«** tp 
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tions of the philosophers on both sides of the 
water gradually expanded; and under the sue* 
cessive superintendence of Roy, Williams, and 
Mudge, in England', and Cassini, Mechain, Le- 
gendre; and Oetaisbre in France; the opera- 
tions have been conducted with remarkable 
accuracy, skill, and success. 

The occasion of the recent measurement of 
the degree in Lapland was simply this. It had 
long been supposed that some errors had been 
made in the admeasurement in Lapland con- 
ducted by MM. Maupertuis, Clairaut, Camus, 
Lethonnier,and the. Abbe Outhier, and the French 
National Institute wished for a new opportunity 
of examining into its accuracy : Bonaparte, there- 
fore, at the suggestion of the Institute, wrote a 
letter personally to the king of Sweden, request- 
ing permission for some members of that body to 
visit Lapland, in order to determine an arc of 
the meridian. That high-spirited young monarch 
replied, that he would consult the Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm, whether such an opera- 
tion was desirable for the interests t of science; 
and if they were of this opinion, he would ap- 
point Swedish mathematicians to undertake it. 
In consequence of this, Messrs. Svanberg, Ofver- 
boom, Holinquist, and Palander, were appointed, 
and in 180i, 18()£, 1803, went through the 
work with such assiduity, talent jand success, as re- 
flect much honour on themselves, and on the 
country to which they belong* Their result dif- 
fer* more than 200 tosses from that of Mauper- 
tuis ; and M. Svanberg accounts for this difference 
from the circumstance of the French mathemati- 
cians having neglected to allow for variation 
from the level of the sea. From the whole, M. 
Svanberg now deduces, as the most probable con- 
clusion, iTiVnt * or ehipticity, and 3963*28 
English miles, for the radius of our earth at the 
equator. See Earth. 

Those who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the best and most approved methods of conduct- 
ing these extensive measurements will do well to 
consult colonel Mudge's various papers ou the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey; Base du Sys- 
tfeme mltnque decimal, ou Mesure de Fare du 
nieridien compris entre le paralleles de Dunkerque 
et Barcelone, jpar M. Delambre. Exposition des 
Operations fakes en Laponie, See. par M. Svan- 
berg, Stockholm, 1803. Traite de Geodesic, 
par M. Puissaint. A very complete list of papers 
on this subject is given w the 2d volume of Dr. 
T. Young's Philosophy. 

On the supposition that the earth’s figure is 
that of an oblate spheriod, it has been shewn, 1 . 
That a degree of the earth’s equator is the first 
of two mean proportionals, between the last and 
first degrees of latitude. 2. If the diameter of 
the equator be to the axis of the earth, as 180 to 
179, the latitude in whieh the degree of latitude 
will be equal to a degree of the equator will be 
54° 48' 24". If the proportion be 230 to 220, 
the latitude comes out 34° 4 & Si*. 3. If the pro- 
portion be 180 to 1*9, the latitude, where the 
degree of the meridian will be equal to a degree 
of a circle, whose diameter is equal to the axu of 
the^arth*. will bo found to be 33° &X3Q" ; assum- 
ing the proportion of 230 to 229, the latitude 
wi>ib*&r 19' 23". (Horsley's Tracts, p. 394* Ac.). 

The lengths of the degrees on the meridian of 
an ellipsoid, increase from the equator to the 
pote vfcry nearly as the square of the sine of the 
latitude. And the length of the degree at any 
point, is to the length at the equator, accurately 
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at the cube of a line drawn parallel to the plumb 
line from a point in the axis equidistant freon the 
centre with the equator, and terminating in a 
point of the plane of the equator, to the cube of 
the line drawn from this point to the true pole. 

Or, if e be the elliptic! ty, and * the sine of the 
latitude, the length of the degree will vary sa 
(1 4 (2* + «)**)!• 

Degree or longitude, is the space between 
two meridians that make an angle of 1° with 
each other at the poles; the quantity or length 
of which is variable, according to the latitude, 
being every where as tlie cosine of the latitude ; 
viz as the cosine of one lat. is to the cosine of ' 
another, so is the length of a degree in the 
former lat. to that in the latter, on the supposi- 
tion that the earth is spherical. But taking, 
the earth as a spheroid, tne degree of longitude 
may be found in any given latitude L, by saying, 

1. As the equatorial diameter, to the polar, so it, 

tang. 90° — L, to tang, of an angle A : then 2. As 
radius, to sine of A, so is the length of a degree 
of the equator to the length of a degree on the 
parallel of the given latitude. 

Dxorek in music. The difference of position 
or elevation between any two notes. There are 
conjunct and disjunct degrees. # When two notes 
are so situated as to form the* interval of a se- 
cond, the degree is said to be conjunct; and 
when they form a third, or any greater interval, 
the degree is called disjunct. 

According to others, degrees are the little in- 
tervals, whereof the concords or harmonic inter- 
vals are composed : they are, the greater tone* 
the less tone, and the semitone. The latter sense 
of the term is U3ed by ancient authors; the former 
by the moderns. 

Degrees or comparison, in grammar, are 
usually reckoned three, viz. positive, compara- 
tive, and superlative. See Gramma r. 

Deo ree, in universities, denotes a quality 
conferred on the students or members, as a testi- 
mony of their proficiency in the different 
branches of learning, and entitling them to 
certain privileges. (See Bachelor, &c.) At 
Cambridge, a person must have resided during the 
greater part of twelve several terms, before he 
can become a bachelor of arts. If a person of 
the age of 24 years is admitted of any college, he 
may take (he degree of bachelor of divinity after * 
ten years: but lie need not reside more than 
three terms. A bachelor of laws must be of six 
years standing complete. A bachelor of jphysic 
is usually admitted m the course of his sixth year. 
A master of arts must have been a bachelor of 
arts at least three years. After he has been a 
master of arts seven years, he may become a ba- 
chelor of divinity. After he has been B.D. five 
years he may become doctor of divinity j or he 
may take the degree of D.D. per saltum if he be 
an M.A. of 12 years standing. After a person 
has been L.L.B. five years, or M.A. seven years, 
he may take the degree of Doctor of Latas/ A 
bachelor of physic of five years standing, or seven 
years M.A. may become a Doctor of Physic. 
The following are entitled to honorary degtees : , 
privy counsellors, bishops, dukes* marquisscs, 
earls, viscounts, barons, sons of noblemen, per- 
sons related to the king, baronets, and knights, 
are entitled to the degree of M.A. only^ the 
others to superior ones* For tfm exercises, 
ceremonies, fees, fife, on admission td these seve- 
ral degrees at Cambridge, we refit to Wa#> 
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Account of the Ceremonies in the Senate 
House. * 

At Oxford, matters of this kind are on nearly 
the same footing : though the expences are, we 
believe^, heavier ; the expences of a degree of 
doctor in any of £be faculties, in treats and set fees, 
usually amount to 100/. ; and those of a master of 
arts to 20/. or 30/. 

,No person can take a degree in either of the 
English universities (a degree in music excepted) 
without declaring bona fide his assent and consent 
to every thing contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer and Thirty-nine Articles. On this account 
it is usual for those who are liberally educated 
among the dissenters, to study at one of the Stotch 
Universities; but commonly at Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen, or Glasgow; and on this account probably 
it is, that many of the students at the English uni- 
versities affect to speak with great contempt of 
degrees obtained in Scotland. The fact is, that in 
both countries the universities often receive as 
well as bestow honours by the conferring of de- 
grees : and it is equally true, that while in one 
country degrees can be obtained by men equally 
ignorant of literature and of science, by mere re- 
sidence ; in one university of the other country, 
the Brodums and the Solomons can procure de- 
grees by purchase, without any examination or 
test of talent. So that, though no person can 
question the right of the universities on both sides 
of the Tweed to grant degrees and academic ho- 
nours ; no person can deny that both in England 
and Scotland the right may sometimes be abused, 
by conferring those distinctions upon ignorance, 
which were originally intended for men of real 
talents and extensive attainments. 

Dkg kef. 5, upon mathematical and philosophi- 
cal instruments, are the divisions by which the 
changes in the things to which the instruments 
are applied are indicated. In this sense wc speak 
of the degrees on a thermometer, &,e. 

By Decre'es. ad. Gradually; by little and 
little (Newton ^ . 

DEGUSTA'TION. s. ( degustatio , Latin.) 
A tasting. 

DEHISCENT, in botany, the gaping or 
opening of capsules ; it is also put for the sea- 
son in which tnis usually happens. 

DEHLI, a province of Mogulstan, in Asia, 

« having Junjapore and Bengal oil the N. Jainba 
on the N.fi. Bacaron the E. Agra on the S. 
and Ajmir on the W. 

Dkh li, the principal town of (he above pro- 
vince ; it is about ten miles in circumference, 
and Was the residence of the great Mogul when 
Kouli Khan invaded Industan. The Mogul 
and his great officers of slate were made pri- 
soners in their city, and the conquerors com- 
pelled them to deliver up all their riches ; but 
\\ot being satisfied with this, he put several of 
the great men to' the rack. It is surrounded 
with a brick wall, and defended by a fortress. 
Jt is 100 miles N. of Agra. Lat. 1 2$, 20 N. 
Jxm. 78. 1^ E. 

To DEHOllT. v. a . (deAor/or, I^at.) To 
dissuade ; to advice to the contrary ( Ward). 

, 0EHORTAT1 ON . s. (from dehor tor, Lat.) 
Jpissuasion ; a counselling to the contrary; 
advice against something (Ward). 

DEHDRTATORY. a. (from dekortor, 
JUt.) Belonging to dissuasion. 
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DEHO'RTER. $. (from dehor t.) A dissiUH 
der ; an adviser to the contrary. 

DEI C IDE. 5 . (from deus and ccedo, Lat.) 
Death of our blessed Saviour (Prior). 

To DEJE'CT. v. a. ( drjicio , Latin.) I. To 
cast down; to afflict; to grieve (Skakspeare). 
2 . To make to look sad ( Dryden ). 

Dtje'ct. a. ( dcjectus , Latin.) Cast down; 
afflicted; low-spirited. 

DEJECTEDLY, ad. (from deject .) In a 
dejected manner; sadly; heavily (Bacon). 

DEJE'CTEDNESS. Lowness of spirits. 

DEJE'CTION. s. { dejectio , Lat.) 1. Low- 
ness of spirits; melancholy (Rogers). 2. 
Weakness ; inability ( Arhuthnot ). 3. A stool 
( Ray). 

Dejection, in astrology, is applied to a 
planet when in a sign opposite to that wherein 
it is of greatest influence. See Exalta- 
tion. 

DEJE'CT URE. s . (from deject.) The ex- 
crement ( Arhuthnot ). 

DEJERATION. 5. (from dejero, Lat.) A 
taking of a solemn oath. 

DEIFICATION, s. ( deification , French.) 
The act of deifyiug, or making a god. 

Deification, in the pagan theology, the 
act or ceremony of deifying their emperors, i. e. 
of placing them among the gods, and decreeing 
divine honours to be rendered them. See Goo 
and Consecration. 

The deification is the same with apotheosis. 

DE'IFORM. a. (from deus and forma, 
Lat.) Of a godlike form. 

To DETFY. v. a. ( deifier , French.) i. To 
make a god of; to adore as god (South). 2. 
To praise excessively (Bacon). 

DEIGN, v. n. (from detigner, Fr.) To 
vouchsafe; to think worthy (Milton). 

To Deign, v. a. To grant; to permit (Shah- 
spear e) . 

To DEI NTEGRATE. v. a. (from de and 
integro , Latin.) To diminish. 

DEl'PAROUS. a. (deiparus, Latin.) That 
brings forth a god ; the epithet applied to the 
blessed Virgin. 

DEISM, the doctrine or belief of the deists. 
Deism, from God, may properly be used 
to denote natural religion, as comprehending 
those truths which have a real foundation in 
reason and nature ; and in this sense it is so far 
from being opposite to Christianity, that it is 
one great design of the gospel to illustrate and 
enforce it. Thus some of the deistical writers 
have affected to use it. But deism more pre- 
cisely signifies that system of religion, relating 
both to doctrine and practice, which every man 
is to discover for himself by the mere force of 
natural reason, independent of all revelation, 
and exclusive of it ; and this religion Dr. Tin- 
dul and others pretend is so perfect, as to be in- 
capable of receiving any addition or improve- 
ment even from divine revelation.. 

DEISTS, a class of people known also under 
the denomination or Free-thinkers. The 
deists hold, that, considering the multiplicity °f 
religions, the numerous pretences to revelation, 
and the precarious arguments generally ad« 
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Vanced in proof thereof, the best and surest way That there are rewards for good men, and pit* 
is to return to the simplicity of nature and the nishments for bad men, both here and here* 
belief of one God ; which is the only truth after. The positions of this and many other 
agreed to by all nations. They complain, that deists have been examined with much abt* 
the freedom of thinking and reasoning is op- lity by Dr. Leland, in his View of the Deisti- 
pressed under the yoke of religion ; and that cal Writers. But we are not sure that we need 
the minds of men are ridden and tyrannized by refer even our hesitating readers to this work, 
the necessity imposed on them of believing in- satisfactory as most of its arguments are. Many 
conceivable mysteries ; and contend that no- of the deistical writers would have been far- 
thing should be required to be assented to, or gotten long before this, had they not beeu kept 
believed, but what their reason clearly con* alive by Lcland's book. We have always thought 
ceives. the preserving vipers in spirits a disgusting 

Dr. Clarke distinguishes four sorts of deists, practice ; and we are besides convinced that 
1. Those who profess to believe the existence every correct reasoner, whose turn of mind is 
of an eternal, infinite, independent, intelligent not biassed by previous indulgence in vice, o A 
Being, who made the world, without concern- comparing the difficulties and supports of the 
ing himself in the government of it* 9. Those purest deism (that of Herbert) with those of 
who believe the being and natural providence Christianity, will find abundant reason to prefer 
of God, but deny the difference of actions as the latter, and to say in the language of Scrip* 
morally good or evil, resolving it into the arbi- ture, “ Their rock is not as our rock, our ene* 
trary constitution of* human laws; and there* mies themselves being judges.* 1 
fore they suppose that God takes no notice of DE'ISTICAL. «. (from deist.) Belonging 
them. With respect to both these classes, he to the heresy of the deists (fVutts). 
observes, that their opinions cau consistently DE'ITY. s. ( deite , French.) 1. Divinity; 
terminate in nothing but downright atheism, the nature and essence of God (Hooker). 2% 
3. Those who, having right apprehensions con* A fabulous god (Shakspeafe). 3. The sup* 
cerning the nature, attributes, and all-govern- posed divinity of a heathen god (Spenser). 
ing providence of God, seem also to have some DEKHEK (John), a learned Jesuit, and 
notion of his moral perfections ; though . they chancellor of the university of Gratz, in Stiria, 
consider them as transcendent, and such in na* where he died in 1619, aged 69. He wrote, 1* 
ture and degree, that we can form no true judg- Velificatio, sen theoremata de anno ortus aft 
nienf, nor argue with any certainly concerning mortis Domini, lGlG, 4to. 2. Tabula Chro- 
them ; but they deny the immortality of human nographira, a capia per Pompeium, Jerosolyma 
souls; alleging that men perish at death, and ad ileletam a Tito urbem, 1005, 4to. 
that the present life is the whole of human ex- DE LACERATION, (from delete cro^ 

istence. 4. Those who believe the existence, Lat.) A tearing in pieces, 
perfections, and providence of God, theobli* DELACRYMATION. s. ( delacrtmatio » 
gationsof natural religion, and a state of future Lat.) The waterishness of the eyes, 
retribution, on the evidence of the light of na- DEL ACT ACTION, s. ( dclactatio , Lat.) A 

ture, without a divine revelation : such as these, weaning from the breast, 
he says, are the only true deists ; but their prin- DELAN Y (Patrick), a divine of cousider- 

ciplcs, he apprehends, should lead them to era- able learning and ingenuity. He was the son 
brace Christianity ; and therefore he concludes of a farmer iu Ireland, and born in that king* 
that there is now no consistent scheme of deism dom about lbsG. His learning and degree* 
in the world. were acquired at Trinity college, Dublin, 

The first deistical writer of any note that ap- where also he was elected fellow. He formed 
peared in this country was Herbert baron of an early intimacy with dean Swift, in whose 
Cherbury. He lived and wrote in the last cen- works are some slight pieces, mostly humour* 
tury. His book, De Veritate, was first pub- ous, of Dr. Dclany's. He obtained some 
listed at Paris in lffS4. This, together with church preferment from lord Carteret ; and 
his book De Causis Errorum, and his treatise in 1732, published in London his work entitled 
De Religione Laid, were afterwards published Revelation examined with Candour; and the 
in London. His celebrated work De Religione same year he married. In 173# appeared his 
Gentilium was published at Amsterdam in Reflections upon Polygamy. His next publi- 
1663, in 4to. and in 1700, in 8vo. ; and an cation was the Life of David, King of Israel; 
English translation of it was published at Lon- which is an ingenious and elaborate perform* 
don in 1705. As he was one of the first that ance. (See David.) In 1743 he married a 
formed deism into a system, and asserted the second wife, who was the widow of Mr. Pen- 
sufficiency, universality, and absolute perfec- darves of Cornwall. The year following he 
tionof natural religion, with a view to discard obtained the deanery of Downe. When lord 
all extraordinary revelation, as useless and Orrery published his Remarks on the Life and 
needless, we shall subjoin the five fundamental Writings of Swift, Dr. Delany conceived it ex- 
articles of this universal religion. They are pedient to give a reply, which he did with great 
these : 1. That there is one supreme God* 2, spirit; and his performance certainly affords a 
That he is chiefly to be worshipped. 3. That better idea of the dean than can be obtained 
piety and virtue are the principal part of his from that of lord Orreiy. He continued pub- 
worship. 4. That we must repent of Our sins ; lishing something or other nearly till his dcatn, 
and* if we do so, Gocf will pardon them. 5. which happened at Bath in 170s. Hi® her- 
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mons on Social Duties are very excellent. In- 
deed all his works exhibit tokens of real piety, 
as well as of vigorous understanding. His Re- 
velation Examined is ant admirable perform- 
ance*. being a complete and eloquent refutation 
of many of the grand arguments of the deists. 

DELAPS]£. In medicine. Sec PRO- 
LAPSE. 

DELA'PSED. a. (from delapsus , Latin.) 
Bearing or falling down. 

To DELATE. v . a. (from dclatus, Latin.) 
1. To carry; to convey (Bacon). 2. To ac- 
cuse ; to inform against. 

DELATION, s. ( delate , Lat.) 1. A car- 
nage ; conveyance (Bacon). 2. An accusa- 
tion ; an impeachment. 

DELATOR, s. ( delator , Lat) An accuser; 
an informer (Government of the Tongue). 

DELAWARE, one of the United States of 
America, bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania, 
on the E. by Delaware river and bay, and on 
the S. and Vv. by Maryland. It is ninety miles 
long, and sixteen broad ; and in many parts is 
unhealthy, being seated in a peninsula where 
die land is generally low. It is divided into 
three counties* Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex. 
In 1790 the number of inhabitants was 59, O94. 

Delaware, a county of Pennsylvania, 
twenty miles long, and eleven broad. In' 
1790 it contained 9,483 inhabitants. Chester 
is the capital. 

Delawar e, a river of N. America, which 
rising in the stateofNew York, in lake Ustay- 
antho, divides New York from Pennsylvania, 
and passes through Delaware bay to the At- 
lantic, having New Jersey on the E. side, and 
Pennsylvania, and the state of Delaware, on the 
W. Prom the mouth of this very extensive 
bay, at cape Henlopen, to Philadelphia, it is 
1 18 miles, with a sufficient depth ol water for 
a seventy-four gun ship ; above Philadelphia 
it is navigable for sloops up to the great falls at 
Trenton, and for boats that carry eight or ten 
tons, forty miles higher. 

To DELA'Y. v. a. (from dclayei- , French.) 
1. To defer; to put off (Exodus). Q . To hin- 
der; to frustrate. 3. To stop or retard the 
course of (Dryderi). 

To Dela'y. v. «. To stop; to cease from 
action (Locke). 

Dela'v. s. (from the verb.) 1. A deferring; 
procrastination (Shakspeare). 2. Stay; stop 
(Dryden). 

DELAYER, s. (from delay.) One that de- 
fers. 

DELECTABLE, a. (delectatiUs, Latin.) 
Pleasing; delightful (Philips). 

DELE'CTABLENESS. 1. Delightfulness; 
pleasantness. 

DELECTABLY, ai. DeiightAilly ; plea, 
sandy. 

D^I^CTATION. s. (delectatio, Latin.) 
Pleaidp&i delight (More). 

^ D^fclSATE, v-a> (delego, Latin,) 1. 
Towrtd away. 2. To send upofranembawy, 
^TAtntrmt; to commit to another (Taylor) 
#.;T0 appoint judges to a particular cause. 

Delegat*.* (delegatus, Lat) A de« 
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puty; a commissioner; a vicar; anyone that 
is sent to act for another (Taylor). 

Delegate, a. (delegatus. Lit.) Deputed; 
sent to act for another (Taylor). „ 

De'leg ates (Court of). A court wherein 
all causes of appeal, by way of devolution from 
either of the archbishops, are decided (Ay* 
life). 

DELEGATION. 5. (delegate, Latin.) I. 
A sending away. 2. A nutting in commission. 
3. The assignment of a debt to another, 

DELENTFICAL. c. (delentficus, Latin.) 
Having virtue to assuage or ease pain. 

To DELETE, v. a. (from deleo, Latin.) To 
blot out. 

DELETERIOUS. ( deleters us, towngto;* 
from isxiw, to hurt or injure.) Those sub- 
stances are so called, which are of a baneful or 
poisonous nature. 

DELETER Y. a. Destructive; deadly ( Hu - 

dsbras ). 

DELETION, s. ( delete , Latin.) 1. Act of 
raising or blotting out. 2. A destruction 
(Hale). 

DELF. Delfe. s. (frombelpan, Saxon, to 
dig.) l. A mine; a quarry (Hay). 2. Earth- 
en ware; counterfeit China ware, made at 
Delft in Holland (Smart). 

DELFT, a city of the United Provinces, 
and capital of Delftland, in Holland. It is 
dean and well built, with canals in the streets. 
It is noted for its manufacture of earthen ware, 
known by the name of Delft- ware. Lat. 52. 
4 N. Lon. 4. 24 E. 

Delft-ware, a kind of pottery of baked 
earth, covered with an enamel orwhiie glazing, 
which gives it the appearance and neatness of 
porcelaiu. Some kiiids of this enamelled pot- 
tery differ much from others, either in their 
sustaining sudden heat without breaking, or in 
the beauty and regularity of their forms, of their 
enamel, and of tnc painting with which they 
arc ornamented. In general, the fine and beau- 
tiful enamelled potteries, which approach the 
nearest to porcelain in external appearance, are 
at the same time those which least resist a brisk 
fire. Again, those which sustain a sudden 
heat are coarse, and resemble common pottery. 

The basis of this pottery is clay, which is 
mixed, when too fat, with such a quantity of 
sand, that the earth shall preserve enough of 
its ductility to be worked, moulded, and turned 
easily ; and yet that its fatness shall be suffi- 
ciently taken from it, that it may not crack or 
shrink too much in drying or in baking. Ves- 
sels formed of this earth must be dried very 
gently to avoid cracking. They are then to be 
placed in a Aimaoe to receive a slight baking, 
which is only meant to give them a certain con- 
sistence or hardness. And, lastly, they are 
to be covered with an enamel or glazing, which 
is done, by putting upon the vessels thus pre- 
pared the enametywhieh has been ground very 
fine, and diluted with water. ^ 

As vessels on which the enamel is applied are 
burslightly baked, they readily imbibe the water 
in which the enamel is suspended* and a layer 
of this eostmei adheres te their surface : these 
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vessels may then be painted with colours com- 
posed of metallic calce?, mixed and ground 
with a fusible glass, when they are become 
perfectly dry, they are to be placed in the fur- 
nace, included in cases of baked earth called 
segjgArs, and exposed to a heat capable of (using 
uniformly the enamel which covers them. 
This heat given to fuse the enamel being much 
stronger than that which was applied at first to 
give some consistence to the ware, is also the 
heat necessary to complete the baking of it. 
The furnace and colours used for painung this 
ware are the same as those employed for por- 
celain. 

DELHI. a In geography. SccDehu. 
DELIA, in antiquity, a festival celebrated 
in the island of Delos, every fifth year, in ho- 
nour of Apollo. 

Delia, a surnameof Diana. 
DELIACjDeliacus, among the ancients, 
a poulterer. Or one who fattened and sold fowls : 
they were so called because the people of the 
isle of Delos fiT6t followed that occupation. 

DELIACAL> or Delian problem. See 
Duplication 1 . 

DELIBAMENTA, in antiquity, a libation 
offered to the infernal gods, which was always 
poured downwards; hence this act was ex- 
pressed by the word defunder e . 

DELIBATION, *. (< delilatio , Lat.) An es- 
say ; a taste. 

To DELIBERATE, v. a. ( delibero , I .at.) 
To think', in order to choice; to hesitate (Ad- 
dison) . 

Deliberate, a. (deliberate, Lat.) I. 
Circumspect; wary; advised; discreet (Shak- 
speare ). 2. Slow; tedious; gradual (Hooker). 

DELIBERATELY, ad. 1 . Circumspectly ; 
advisedly; warily (Dry den). 2. Slowly; gra- 
dually. 

DELI'BERATENESS. s. Circumspection ; 
weariness; coolness; caution (King Charles). 

DELIBERATION. *. ( deliberate , Latin.) 
The act of deliberating; thought in order to 
choice (Hammnd). 

DELIBERATIVE, a. (deliberative, Lat.) 
Pertaining to deliberation ; apt to consider. 

Deliberative, s. (from the adjective.) 
The discourse in which a question is deliber- 
ated (Bacon). 

DELICACY, s, ( ieUcatesse , French.) I. 
Daintiness; pleasantness to the ta9te (Milton). 
2. Any thing highly pleasing to the senses 
(Milton). 3. Softness; feminine beauty (Sid- 
ney). 4. Nicety; minute accuracy < Dry deny 
5. Neatness ; elegance of dress* 6. Politeness 
of manners. 7 Indulgence; gentle treat- 
ment (Temple). 8. Tenderness; scrupulous- 
ness (Addison), g,- Weakness of constitution. 
10. Smallness ; tenuity. 

DEDICATE. *. (deUcat, French.) I. 
Nice; pleasing to the taste; of an agreeable 
Savour (Taylor}* a, Dainty; desirous of cu- 
rious meats. 3. Choice; select; excellent. 
4. Pleasing to the senses. 5. Fine ; consist- 
ing of small parts (Arbutknot). 6. Of polite 
planners) not gross, or cojtm. 7- Soft; «f- 
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feminate ; unable to bear hardships ( Shah • 
speare). 8. Pure; dear (Skakspeare). 

DELICATELY . ad. 1 . Beautifully; with, 
soft elegance (Pppe)* 2. Finely ; not coarsdy. 

3. Daintily (Taylor). 4. Choicely. 6. Po- 
litely. 6. Effeminately, 

DE'LICATKNESb. s. (from delicate.)! 
The state of being delicate; tenderness ; soft- 
ness $ effeminacy (Deuteronomy). 

IMPLICATES, s. (from delicate .) Nice- 
ties ; rarities ; that which is choice and dainty 
(King). 

DE'LICES. s. 'pi. ( deludes , Lat.) Pleasures 
(Spenser). 

DELICIOUS. «. (delkieur, Fr.) Sweet; 
delicate; that affords delight; agreeable 
(Pope). 

DELICIOUSLY, ad. Sweetly; pleasant- 
ly ; delightfully (Revelation). 

DELPCIOUSNESS. a/ (from delicious.) 
Delight; pleasure; joy (Taylor). * 
DELIGATION. s.(deligatio, Latin.) A 
binding up, *in surgery ( fViseman ). 

DELI'GHT. s. (d elite, French.) 1. Joy; 
content; satisfaction (Samuel). 2. That 
which gives delight (Shakspeare). 

To Deli'ght. v. a. ( detector , Latin.) To 
please ; to content ; to satisfy (Locke). 

ZVJDeli'ght. v. n. To have delight or plea- 
sure in (Psalms). 

DELIGHTFUL, a. (from delight and 
full.) Pleasant ; charming (Sidney). 

DELl'GHTFULLY. ad. Pleasantly; charm- 
ingly ; with delight (Milton). 

DELI GHTFULNESS. 5. (from delight.) 
Pleasure ; comfort; satisfaction (Til lot son). 

DELIGHTSOME, a. (from delight.) 
Pleasant; delightful (Crete). 

DELI'GHTSOMELY. ad. Pleasantly ; in 
a delightful manner. 

DELI'G H’I'SOM ENESS. (from delight- 
some.) Pleasantness ; delightful ness. 

DELIMA. In botany. See Tetracera. 
To DELINEATE, v. e. (deiinco, Latin.) 
1. To make the first draught of a thing; to 
design ; to sketch. 2. To paint ; to represent 
a true likeness in picture (Brown). 3. To 
describe ; to set forth in a lively manner (R a- 

k'ffiilNEATION. s. (detineatio, Latin.) 
The first draught of a thing (Mortimer). 

DELINQUENCY, s. (delinquentia, Lae.) 
A fault ; a failure in duty (Sandy s). 

DELINQUENT.*, (from delinquent, Lat.) 
An offender (Ben Jonson). 

To DELPQUATE. v. n. ( deliyueo , Latin.) 
To melt; to be dissolved (Cndworth). 

DELIQUATION. *. (deliquatio, Lat.) A 
melting ; a dissolving. 

DELIQUESCENCE, ddiquation, or the 
gradually melting down of crystallized salts, 
from exposure to the air. 

DF.LIQUIUM, the liquid state, into which 
a salt h reduced by exposure to the air. Thus, 
alkali reduced by this means to a liquid star* 
uw formerly called oil of tartar, per deliquium. 
DEuqun’M animi. See Syncope. 
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DELI'RAMENT. s. (deliramentum, Lat.) 
A floating or foolish fancy. 

Ta DELl'RATE. v. n. ( deliro , Latin.) To 
dote ; to rave ; to talk or act idly. 

PELIRATION, *. ( deliratio , Latin.) Do- 
tage; folly; madness. 

BELI'RIOUS. a. ( deliriut , Latin.) Light- 
headed; raving; doting (Swift). 

DELl'RIUM. ( delirium , from deliro , to 
rave.) A febrile symptom, consisting in the 
person's actiug or talking unreasonably. It is 
to be carefully distinguished from an alienation 
of the mind, without fever. 

To DELFVER. v . a . ( delivrer , French.) 1. 
To set free ; to release (Prior). 2. To sa\ e ; to 
rescue (Shafapeare). 3, To surrender ; to put 
into one's hands (Samuel). 4. To give ; to 
offer ; to present (Dry den). 5, To cast away ; 
to throw off (Pope). 6. To disburden a wo- 
man qf a child ( Peacham ). 7. To speak ; to 
tell ; to relate ; to utter (Swift). 

TV Deliver over. v. a . 1. Toput into an- 
other's hands (Shakspearc). 2. To give from 
hand to hand (Dry den). 

To Deliver up. t\ a. To surrender ( Shak - 
tpeare ) . 

DELFVERANCE. s. ( delivrance , French.) 

1. The act of freeing from captivity, slavery, 
or any oppression ; rescue ( Dry den). 2. The 
aft of delivering a thing to another. 3. The 
act of bringing children (Shafopeare). 4. The 
act of speaking ; utterance (Shokspeare) . 

DELI/VERER. s. (from deliver.) 1. A 
saver ; a rescuer ; a preserver (Bacon). 2. A 
telater ; one that communicates something by 
speech or writing (Boyle). 

DELI VERY. (from the verb.) 1. The 
act of delivering, or giving. 2. Release; res- 
cue; saving (Shakspearey. 3. A surrender; 
act of giviug up (Clarendon). 4. Utterance; 
pronunciation; speech (Hooker). 6. Use of 
the limbs; activity (JVotton). 0. Childbirth. 
See Midwifery. 

DELL. s. (from dal, Dutch.) A pit; a hole 
in tire ground (Tickel). 

DELOS, an island of the Archipelago, now 
called Dili. There are abundance of fine ruins, 
Supposed to be of the temples of Diana and 
Apollo, whose birth-place it is said to be. It 
is six miles in circumference, but it is now 

n * e destitute of inhabitants. Lat. 37- 30 N. 
. 25. 5<) E. 

So very sacred was the island of Delos held 
by the ancients, that no hostilities were prac- 
tised there, even by the Nations that were at 
war with ope another, when they happened to 
meet in this place. It was called Delos from 
pie# because it suddenly made its appearance 
on the surface of the sea, by the power of Nep- 
tune. (Sec Apollo.) One of the altars of 
Apollo, in the island, was reckoned among the 
seven wonders of the world. It had been erect- 
ed, According to mythologista, by Apollo when 
only four years old, and mat$e with the boms 
pf goats, killed by Diana on mount Cynthns. 
was unlawful for a man to die, or far a child 
be bom there; and an e&\pt was issued. 
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which commanded all persons labouring ufcdetM 
any mortal or dangerous disease to be instantly ., 
removed to the adjacent island called Rhane. 

DELPH. See Delft. • ■ ± 

DELPHiN, in literary history, a namel 
given to the commentators on the ancient Latin 
authors, who were employed hy order of 
Louis XIV. of France, for the benefit of the 
prince, under the care and direction of M. de 
Montausier his governor, Bossuet and Huet 
his preceptors. They were thirty-nine in 
number. 

DELPH INI A, in antiquity, feasts cele- 
brated by the inhabitants of Egina, in honour 
of Apollo, surnamed Delphinius v / 

DELPHINIUM. Larkspur. In botany, 
a genus of the class polyandna, order digynia. 
Calyxless ; petals five ; nectary cloven, elon- 
gated behind into a horn ; siliques three or one. 
Fourteen species; of which a few possess only 
one capsule, but the nvajority three. These 
arc chiefly found wild in the south of Europe : 
three or four of which are cultivated in our 
gardens. Two or three species in this genus 
are perennial. Those chiefly worthy of no- 
tice are, 

1 . D. consolida. Common larkspur ; found 
in our own fields, with a one-leafed nectary, 
and subdivided stem : the petals are easily 
doubled by propagation, and are iii colour 
usually blue, red, pink, or violet. This plant 
is called in the dispensatories Calcitrappa, 
and Consolida rf.galis, which 6ee. 

2. D. peregintim ; with a two-leaved nec- 
tary; corol uinc-petallcd ; leaves many-parted, 
obtuse. A native of the south of Europe. 

3. D. staph isagria. Staves* acre ; louse wort; 
nectary four-leaved, shorter than the petals ; 
leaves palmate, with obtuse lobes. Indige- 
nous also to the south of Europe. The seeds, 
arc still an article in some pharmacopoeias ; 
and their 'supposed use will be found under 
the officinal name Staphisagria, which 
see. 

DELPII IN US, in astronomy, the Dolphin* 
an old northern constellation. It consists of 
eighteen stars of the first six magnitudes, vi$. 
0 . 0.6 0 . 2 . 10 . 

Delphinvs, in zoology, order cete, Teeth 
in both jaws ; bony. The species are the five 
i. e. following* 

1. D. phocsena. Porpoise, or porpus (le 
pore poisson.y Sea-hog. Body subconic ; back 
bread ; snout blunti&n. Colour of the body 
bluei&b, black above; white beneath; head 
obtuse, eyes small, the entrance to the ear 
placed behind them, and between them a se- 
milunar fistula ; teeth small, acute ; in each 
jaw forty*six; orifice of the nenis near the 
navel linear ; anus a little two-lobed, between, 
that and the tail. In the times of Henry VIII. 
and Elisabeth, reckoned a delicacy and a royal 
dish. Inhabits the European and Baltic 
oceans ; and is found at times on all the coasts 
of our own country, following greedily the 
track of the migratory fishes, as mackerel, her- 
ripgs, and salmon i tumbling over and darting 
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In the water ; length from five to eight feet. 
Bee Nat. Hist. Pl.XXXIV. 

, o £. D. delphis. Dolphin. Body oblong, 

: roundish : snout narrow, sharp, with a broad, 
transverse projection of the skin, on its uppdr 
part; teeth subulate; twenty-one above, nine- 
teen below, locking into each other; moutli ex- 
tensive, reaching almost to the thorax ; kidney 
conglomerate . I n h abits the Euro pea n and Pa- 
cific seas, and is occasionally found on our own 
coasts ; swims with velocity, preys on fishes ; 
and dexterously fastens itself to the back of 
whales as they leap out of water, making them 
bellow with its gripe; swims in nearly a 
straight line, and onlyappears of a crooked form, 
such as is commonly represented in our paintings 
of this mammal when leaping out of water it- 
self ; from nine to ten feet long: slenderer than 
d. phocaena. See Nat. Hist. PI. LXXIV. 

3 D. orca. Grampus. Snout turned up ; 
teeth broad and serrate. Another variety, 
with snout a little truncate ; teeth pointed ; 
dorsal fin long and bony : known by the name 
of sword-grampus. *lhe body of both black 
above,* white beneath ; lower jaw much longer 
than the upper ; teeth forty, obtuse ; eyes 
small ; spiracle two-ccllcd ; nn broader at the 
base, resembling a scymetar. Inhabits the 
European and Atlantic seas, and occasionally 
our own coasts : twenty-four feet long, twelve 
broad ; like d. delphis, hut with far more vio- 
lence attacks and adheres to the backs of whales, 
and often destroy* them : fights likewise with 
seals, often pusfling them from the rocks they 
inhabit by its long dorsal fin. See Nat. Hist. 
PI. LXXV. 

4. D. lcucas. White dolphin : by the Rus- 
sians named belluga. Snout conic, obtuse, in- 
clined outwards; without dorsal fin. Head 
oblong, small; eyes minute, round, promi- 
nent ; spiracle on the forehead, divided by a 
partition ; teeth nine on each side of each jaw, 
short, bluntish ; pectoral fins soft with five 
bones: tail caitilaginous, two-lobed ; teats 
two, filled with white milk, inhabits the 
aTCtie pole ; sometimes ascends rivers , grega- 
rious ; to the touch smooth and slippery ; when 
young, dusky in colour, but afterwards white ; 
eighteen feet long. See Nat. Hist. PI. LXXV. 

5. D. meius : snout obtuse : almost the 
whole body black, smooth, and shining like 
oiled silk. The back aud sides jetty black ; 
the breast and belly of a somewhat lighter co- 
lour. The general length of the full grown 
ones about twenty feet. The body thick. The 
dorsal fin does wot exceed two feet in length, 
and rounded at the extremity. The pectoral 
fins from six to eight feet in length, narrow, 
and tapering to their extremities. The head 
obtuse ; the upper jaw projects several inches 
over the tower m a blunt process. It has a 
single spiracle. The full grown have twenty- 
two subconoid sharp teem, a little hooked. 
Among those stranded lately in Sea pay bay, 
were many* young ones, which, as well as the 
oldest, wanted teeth. The youngest measured 
about five feet in' length, and were still suck- 
lings. The females had two teats, larger than 
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those of a cow, out of which the milk flowed 
when they were squeezed. 

We have introduced this last species into the 
genus delphinus, from Mr. Neil*sTour through 
the Hebrides, in which we are told that 310 of 
this species were driven on shore in Shetland, 
in 1803. Mr. Noil’s description, however, is 
imperfect; and Dr. Trail, from whom we have 
taken the specific name and character, has given 
a much better account in Nicholson’s Journal 
for February 1809, in a paper which states also, 
that ninety-two of the same species of delphi- 
nus were stranded in Scapay bay in Pomona, 
one of the Orkneys, a few days previous to the 
great storm in December 180&. 

These animals are gregarious, generally 
swimming in considerable numbers. They 
frequently enter the bays around the Orkney 
coast in quest of small fish, which seem to be 
their food. When one of them takes the 
ground, the rest surround, and endeavour to as- 
sist it : from this circumstance several of them 
are generally taken at once. Da. T. has fre- 
quently observed an animal, which he conjec- 
tures to be of this species, elevating its dorsal fin 
and a considerable part of its back above the 
waves, with a slow tumbling motion for many 
successive times. They are inoffensive, and ra- 
ther timid. They are chased on shore not un- 
frequently by a few yawls. They seem gene- 
rally to follow one as a leader with blind con- 
fidence. He once was in a boat when the at- 
tempt was made to drive a shoal of them on 
shore ; but when they had approached very 
near the land, the foremost turned round with 
a sudden leap, and the whole rushed pan 
with great velocity, but carefully avoided the 
boat. They are extremely fat, and yield a con- 
siderable quantity of good oil, 

DELPHOS, in antiquity, now called Castri, 
the capital ofPhocis in Achaia ; anciently much 
celebrated for its temple, and oracle of Apollo. 
This temple was a magnificent structure, en- 
riched vrith innumerable gifts; in it was the 
dark cave Pythium, where the priestess, named 
Pythia, sitting on a tripos, or three-legged 
stool, pretended to receive the inspiration of the 
god, swelling, foaming, and raving, like one 
distracted. The answers were always ambi- 
guous, and so mysterious, that it was difficult 
to understand them. At present the town of 
Castri does not consist of above two hundred 
houses, and those very ill built. It stands be- 
tween Salcna and Livadia, about ten miles dis- 
tant from the latter, on the south side of mount 
Parnassus, so famous in antiquity, and sacred 
to the Muses and Apollo. 

DELTA, one of the ancient divisions of 
Egypt, so called from its triangular figure. It 
is 130 miles along the coast from Damietta to 
Alexandria, and ?0 on the sides, from where 
the Nile begins to be divided into brandies. 

^DELTOID LEAF, hi botany, folium dd- 
toidcs, or deltoidenm. Rhombeum ex quatuor 
angulis, e quibus laterales minus a hast distant 

S ioam reliqui. Shaped like a rhomb, having 
our angles, of which the lateral ones are less 
distant from ifyc base than the others Or more 
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destroy every thing that had breath under hea» representation ; illusion j enoor; a chimerical 
ven, or had life on the earth! by a Hood of thought (Prior), \ 

waters: such was the menace; such the exc- DELU'SIVE. Delu'sory. a. (from de~ 
cution. The waters, Moses assures us, co- ktsus, Latin.) Apt to deceive ; beguindg; ini* 
vefed the whole earth, buried all the moun- posing on (Woodward* Glanville), 
tains, and were no less than fifteen cubits above DEMADES, an Athenian, who, from a 
the highest of them: every thing perished sailor, became an eloquent orator. He was 
therein ; birds, beasts, men, and all tnat had taken prisoner at the battle of Cheronaea, bv 
life, excepting Noah, and those with him in Philip, by whom he was greatly esteemed, 
the ark, Gen. vii. 19, &c. Can an universal He was put to death, with nis son, on suspi- 
deluge be more clearly expressed ? If the deluge cion of treason, B.C. 322. One of his orations 
had only been partial, tnere had been no ne- is extant. (Diod.). 

cesstty to spend a hundred years in the building DE'MAGOGUE. s. (ta/ut ywy*;.) A ring- 
of an ark, and shutting up all the sorts of ani- leader of the rabble (South)* 
mals 'therein, in order to re-stock the world: DEM AIN, or Demesne, in its popular 

they had been easily and readily brought from sense, denotes the lord's manor place, wub the 
thqse parts of the world not overflowed, into lands thereto belonging ; which he and his an- 
those that were; at least, all the birds would cestors have from time to time kept in their own 
never have been destroyed, as Moses says they manual occupation. See Manor. 
were, so long as they had wings to bear them Demain, or Demesne, In a law sense, 
to those parts where the flood did not reach, signifies, according to Hottoman, patrimonium 
If the waters had only overflowed the neigh- domini, the lords patrimony ; called also do* 
bourhood of the Euphrates and Tigris, they main, and by the civilians dominicum. The 
could not be fifteen cubits above the highest same author proves those lands to be demain, 
mountains; they could not have risen to that which a man holdetli originally of himself; 
height but they must spread themselves, by the and those to be feodum , which he holdeth of a 
laws of gravity, over the rest of the earth ; un- superior lord. In England, nQ common person 
less, pemaps, they had been retained there by a has any demain, simply understood ; for all de- 
miracle; and, in that case, Moses, no doubt, pends either mediately, or immediately, on the 
would have related the miracle, as he did that crown. When a man, therefore, in pleading, 
of the waters of the Red sea, and the river would signify his land to be hik own, ne saith, 
Jordan, which were sustained in aheap, to that he is or was seised thereof in his domain, as 
give passage to the Israelites, Exod. xiv. 22. of fee ; whereby he means, that although his 
and Josh. iii. 16. Add, that in regions far land be to him and his heirs for ever, yet it is 
more remote from the Euphrates and Tigris, no true demain, but depends upon a superior 
viz. in Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, lord, and he holdeth by service, or rent in lieu 
England, 8rc. there are frequently found in of service, or by both service and rent, 
places many scores of leagues from any sea, and Demain is sometimes also taken, more 
even in the tops of high mountains, whole largely, for lands and tenements held for life, 
trees sunk deep under ground ; as also teeth 8cc. and sometimes more strictly for such only 
and bones of animals, fishes entire, sea-shells, as are generally held in fee. 
ears of corn, &c. petrified; which the best Demain is sometimes again used for a dis- 
naturalists are agreed could never have come tinction between those lands that the lord of a 
there but by the deluge : to which may be manor has in his own hands, or in the hands of 
added the almost universal traditions of this his lessee, demised upon a rent, for a term of 
great event in all countries of the globe. . years, or life ; and such other lands, pertaining 
The consideration of the various theories to the said manor, which belong to the free or 
which have been offered to account for the copy-holders. The reason why the copy-hold 
cause, explain the effects, and evince the rea- is accounted demain, is because they, who ate 
sonablcness of a belief in the deluge, would tenants to it, are judged in law to have no other 
take up much more space than we can devote right but at the will of the lord ; so that it is re- 
to the purpose. We, therefore, refer those puted still, after a sort, to be in the lord's hands ; 
whose inclination leads them to such disquisi- and yet, in common speech, that is ordinarily 
tions, to the following works. Burneti Tel- called demain which is neither free nor copy- 
luris Theor. Sacra, Ketli's Examination of free. , 

Burnet’s Theoryof the Earth, Whiston's New Demain, again, is used in a more special 
Theory of the Earth, and Keill's Remarks on signification, in opposition to frank-fee. 
ditto; Saurtn's Dissertations, Delany's Revela- DEMAND, s. (demande, Fr.) I. A claim ; 
tion examined with Candour, Whitehurst on a challenging (Locke). 2. A question, an in- 
the Formation of the Earth, Bryant's Analysis terrogation. 3. The calling for a thing in 
of Ancient Mythology, vol. ii., and Kirwan’s order to purchase it (Addison). 

Paper in the sixth volume of the Transactions Dbm a n d, in law, ealling upon a man for 
of the Royal Irish Academy. any sum or sums of money, or any other thing 

ToDklvge.v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To due. By the several statutes of limitation, 
drown; to hy totally underwater (Blackmore). debts, claims, &c. are to be demanded and 
2. To overwhelm; to cause to sink (Pope). made in time, or they will be lost by law. 

DELU'SION. 1. ( delusio , Latin.) 1. A There are two manner of demands, the one 
cheat ; guile ; deceit ; treachery. 2. A false in deed, the other in law ; in deed, aa in every 
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yteccpe there is an express demand ; in lav, as 
in every entry in land , distress t or rent, taking 
or seizing of goods, an d such like acts, which 
may he done without any words, are demands 
in law. 

Where there is a duty which the law makes 
payable on demand, ho demand need be made ; 
but if there he bo duty till demand, in such 
case there most be a demand to .make the duty. 

To Dema'nd. v. o. (demand*?, French.) 1. 
To claim ; to ask for with authority ( Shak - 
*peare) . 2 . To question ; to interrogate 

{ Peacham ). 

DEM A'ND ABLE. a. (from demand .) 
That may be demanded, requested, asked for 
(Bacon). 

DEMANDANT. j. (from demand.) He 
who is actor or plaintiff in a real action (Co Ac). 

DEM A'NDJER. s. ( demandeur , French.) 1. 
One that requires a thing with authority. 2. 
One that asks a question. 3. One that asks 
for a thing in order to purchase it ( Carew ). 4. 
A gunner ; one that demands a debt. 

DEM ARCH US, iu antiquity, the chief of a 
region or district. The chief magistrate of the 
city of Neapolis was also called demarchus. 

DEME'AN. s. (from demetier, Fr.) Mien; 
presence; carriage (Spe?iser). 

To Deme'an. v . a . (from dcmener, Fr.) 

1. To behave; to carry one's self ( Tilloison ). 

2. To lessen ; to debase ; to undervalue (SJtak- 
speare) . 

DEME'ANOUR. s. ( demener , Fr.) Car- 
riage; behaviour (Clarendon). 

DEMEANS, or Demesnes, s. pi. An es- 
tate in lands. 

To DEME'NTATE. v . n. ( demento , Latin.) 
To make mad. 

DEMENTATION, t. ( dement atio, , Lat.) 
Making inad, or frantick. 

DEME'NTIA. (dementia, from de and 
mens, without mind.) Madness, delirium, ab- 
sence of intellect 

DEMERARA, or Deme&ary. See Is- 
•EQUino. 

DEME'RIT. j. (demerit e, Fr.) The oppo- 
site to merit; ill-deserving (Temple). 

To Demb'kit. v. a. (demeritcr, Fr.) To 
deserve blame or punishment. 

DEM ERSE LEAF, in botany, growing be- 
low the surface of the water. Frequent in 
aquatic plants, Thesajne explanation applies 
to submerse. 

DEM E' RSED, a, (from demerqus, Latin.) 
Hanged; drowned. 

D EMERSION. 1 , ( demersio , Latin.) A 
drowning. 

DEMESNE. See Demajx. 
pEMFF JL ii> ancieot geography, were in- 
habitants of South Wales, occupying those 
garb which are now called Caermarthenshire, 
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DEMETRIUS PHALEBUS, a c«k)nat«d 
orator and peripatetic philosopher, ms the 
scholar of Theophrastus. He acquired so much 
authority at Athens, that he governed the city 
for ten years ; and ruled with so much wisdom 
and virtue, that they set up thirty-six statues m 
honour of him. Demetrius composed more 
works in prose and verse than any other peripa- 
tetic of hts time; and his writings consisted of 
poetry, history, politics, rhetoric, harangues, 
and embassies. None of them are extant ex- 
cept his rhetoric, which is usually priuted 
among the Rhetores Selecti. . 

Demetrius, a cynic philosopher, disciple 
of Apollonius Tyanseus, in the age of Caligula. 
The emperor wished to gain the philosopher to 
his interest by a large present ; but Demetrius 
refused it with indignation, and said, “ If Ca- 
ligula wish to bribe me, let him send me Ins 
crown. 1 ' Vespasian was displeased with his 
insolence, and banished him loan island. Die 
cynic derided the punishment, and bitterly in- 
veighed against the emperor. He died in a 
great old age ; and Seneca observes, that “ na- 
ture had brought him forth to show mankind 
that an exalted genius can li\e securely, with- 
out being corrupted by the vices of the world.” 

DEMI, (demi, Fr. from dimidium, .Lat.) A 
word much used in composition with other 
words to signify half, in words borrowed 
from the Latin we use semi. See Semi. 

DEMI BASTION, a fortification having 
only one face and one Hank. See Bastion. 

DEMI-CADENCE, a term used in church- 
music. When the last or final sound of a 
verse in a chant is on the key-note, it is called a 
full, or complete cadence : but if it fall on any 
other than the key-note, as the fifth or third, it 
takes the name of an imperfect or demi-ca- 
dcncc. The termination in this case is post- 
poned to the succeeding verse. Almost all our 
double chants afford examples of a demi-ca- 
dence. (Bushy), 

DE'MI-CANNON (Lowest). A great gun 
that carries a ball thirty pounds weight. 

Pe'mi-cannon (Ordinary). A great gun 
that carries a shot thirty-two pounds weight. 

De'mi-caknon (Of the greatest size). A 
gun that carries a ball of thirty-six pounds 
weight (Wilkins). 

DEMI-CROSS, an instrument used by the 
Dutch to take the altitude of the sun or a star at 
sea ; instead of which we use the cross-staff, or 
forestaff. 

DE'MI-CULVERIN (Of the lowest size). 
A gun that carries a ball nine pounds weight. 

De'mi-culvekik (Ordinary). A gun that 
carries a ball ten pounds eleven ounces weight. 

De'mi-cucverin (Elder sort). A gun 
that carries a baU twelve pounds eleven ounces 
weight (Clarendon). 

DE'MLDEVIL. a. Half a devil (Shak* 
speare). 

DEMjDITONE, in music, a minor third. 
DE'MI*GOD. $. An hero partaking of di- 
vine nature; half ajfod (Pope). 

DE'M I-LA N CeTs ,A light lafu$e<D^*fe»). 
DEMI-LUNE, or Ha£f-hooit, a small 
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flanked bastion, placed before the point of a 
bastion when it ie too weak. 


music. Sec Semi- 


tbematical studies In Prance, and perfected him- 

self at London | where a nMdidcriw of fortune 

J08MI-QUAVER, a note in music, two of obliged him to employ his talents m this way, 
which are equal to a quaver. See Semi- and to read public lectures for his better sup- 
quaver and Quaver. port. The Prtneipia Mathematiea of Newton, 

DEMISEMIQUAVER, in music, one- " L “ ' ‘ !J - * 

fourth of a quaver. 

DEMHONE. In 

TONE. 

DE'MI-WOLF. s. Half a wolf (Shak- 
speare). 

DEMISE, s. (from demetre , demis, demise , 

Fr.) Death; decease (Swift)* 

To Demise. v. a . ( demise , Fr.) To grant 
at one’s death ; to bequeath (Swift). 

DEMISSION, s . ( demissio , Lat.) Degra- 
dation ; diminution of dignity ( L' Estrange ). 

DEMIT, t/. a. (demit to, L&t.) "lo de- 
, press ; to hang down ; to let fall (Brown) 

DEMIURGE, (from Sv^o; f which denotes 
a public servant, and tpyti, work.) In the my- 
thology of the eastern, philosophers, was one of 
the TKons employed by the supreme Deity in 
the creation of the world. He had a compound 
character of shining virtues, and excessive ar- 
rogance and ambition. 

DEMOCRACY. s. (&ija©k; « b«.) A form of 
government, in which the sovereign power is 
lodged in the body of the people (Temple). 

DEMOCILVTJCAL. a. (from democracy.) 

Pertaining to a popular government; popular 
(Brown). 

DEMOCRITUS, a famous philosopher of 
antiquity. He was born at Abdera in Thrace, 
about 400 B.C. His father was a man of pro- 
digious Wealth, but Democritus preferred phi- 
losophy to riches, and spent the whole of his 
patrimony in travelling to acquire knowledge. 

There was a law in his country, that whoever 
reduced himself to poverty should be deprived 
of the rites of sepulture. Democritus had in- 
curred this rigid sentence, but his talents were 
so greatly admired, that the magistrates decreed 
he should be buried at the public ex pence, and 
besides made him a liberal present. Some, 
however, charged him with insanity, and Hip- 
pocrates was sent for to cure him; but the phy- 
sician made no scruple to say, that they who 
bad sent for him were more mad than the pa- 
tient. He 19 said td have pat oat his efts tnat 
he might be able to philosophize the better ; 
but this is not well-founded. He was con- 
stantly laughing at the follies of mankind, and 
therein differed from Heraclitus, who was al- 
ways weeping for the same cause. He died at 
the age of 109, B.C. 36l. None of his writ- 
ings have come down to us. He was the au- 
thor of the atomical philosophy, and the pre- 
cursor of Epicurus. Pliny numbers him 

among those who had a knowledge of chemical , v 4 . 

and magical arts, which he learnt of the contradiction ; that may be made evident 
Egyptian priests. (Gianmlle). 

JDEMOIVKE (Abraham), an eminent ma- DEMONSTRABLY, off. In such a man- 
thcmattcian, was bom at Vitri in Champagne, net as admits of certain proof ; evidently (C/e- 
May 1687. The revocation of the edict of rendon). . 

Nantz, in 1685. determined him to fly into To DEMONSTRATE, v . 0 . (demo* utro, 
England, sooner than abandon the religion of Lat.) To prove with. the highest degree of cer- 
liis fathers. He hid the foundation of his ma* tainty (Tulotson). 

F 2 


port. The] b ^ 

which chance is said to have thrown in his 
way, made him comprehend at once how little 
he had advanced in the science he professed, 
lie foil hard to work : he succeeded as he went 
along ; and he soon became connected with, 
and celebrated among, the first-rate mathema- 
ticians. His eminence and abilities soon open- 
ed to him an entrance into the Royal Society of 
London, and afterwards into the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. His merit was so known 
ami acknowledged by the former, that they 
judged him a fit person to decide the famous 
contest between Newton and Leibnitz. The 
collection of the Academy of Paris contains no 
memoir of this author, who died at London, 
Nov 1754, soon after his admission into it; 
but the Philosophical Transactions of London 
have several, and all of them interesting. He 
published also some capital works, such a9. 
Miscellanea Analytica, <ic seriebus et quadratu- 
re, Ac. 1730, 4to. But, perhaps, he has been 
more generally 'known by his Doctrine of 
Chances, or. Method of calculating the Pro- 
babilities of Events at Play. This work was 
first printed, 1718, in 4to and dedicated to sir 
Isaac Newton : it was reprinted, 1738, with 

g reat alterations and improvements; and a 
lird edition was afterwards published with ad- 
ditions, and a Treatise on Annuities, dedicated 
to lord Carpenter 

To DEMOLISH, w. a. ( demolir , Fr.)To 
throw down buildings ; to raze ; to destroy 
( Tillotson ). 

DEMCVLISHER. s. (from demolish.) One 
that throws down buildings ; a destroyer. 

DEMOLITION. *. (from demolish.) The 
act of overthrowing buildings; destruction 
(Sw^ft). 

DEMON, s. ( daemon , Lat.) A spirit; gene- 
rally an evil spirit ; a devil. See Daemon. 

DEMONFACAL. Demo'ni ack.e. (from 
demon.) 1. Belonging to the devil; devilish. 
(See Dasmoniac). 2. Influenced by the 
devil (Milton)* 

DEMO'NIACK. s. (from the adjective.) 
One possessed by the devil (Bentley). 
DEMONIAN. a Devilish (Milton). 
DEMONO'CRACY. s. (hipw and 
The power of the devil. 

DEMONOT.ATRY. s. (lei^and^ui.) 
The worship of the devil. 

DEMONO'LOGY. * (fo*f**t and 
Discourse of the nature of devils. 

DEMONSTRABLE. *. (demanstroWis, 
Lat.) That may be proved beyond doubt or 
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DEMONSTRATION* '$• (d^mpnstratio, 
Lat.) i. The higheBt degree of deducible orar- 
gu mental evidence {Hooker), $. Indubitable 
evidence of the sensc$,or reason. 

Demonstration, in logic, a syllogism in 
form containing a dear and irrefragable proof 
of the truth of a proposition. 

A demonstration is a convincing argument, 
the two 1 first propositions whereof are certain, 
clear, and evident $ whence of necessity arises 
an infallible conclusion. 

The method of demonstrating things in ma- 
thematics is the same with that of drawing 
conclusions from principles in logic. In effect, 
the demonstrations of mathematicians are no 
other than series of enthymemes; every thing 
is concluded by force of syllogism, only omit- 
ting the premises, which either occur of their 
own accord, or are recollected by means of 

? | notations. To have the demonstration per- 
ect, the premises of the syllogisms should be 
proved by new syllogisms^ till at length you 
arrive at a syllogism, wherein the premises are 
either definitions, or identic propositions. 

Ipdeed it might be demonstrated, that there 
cannot be a genuine demonstration, i. e. such a 
one as shall give full conviction, unless the 
thoughts be directed therein according to the 
rules of syllogism. Clavius, it is well known, 
resolved tne demonstration of the first proposi-^ 
lion of Euclid into syllogism: Herlinns, and* 
Dasipoditis, demonstrated the whole six first 
books of Euclid, and Henischus, all arithmetic, 
in the syllogistic form. 

Yet people, and even mathematicians, usu- 
ally imagine, that mathematical demonstrations 
are conducted in a manner far remote from the 
laws of syllogism ; so far are they from allow- 
ing that those derive all their force and convic- 
tion from these. But we have men of the first 
lank on our side the question. M. Leibnitz, 
for instance, declares that demonstration to be 
firm and valid which is in the form prescribed 
by logic; and Dr. Wallis confesses, that what 
is proposed to be proved in mathematics is de- 
duced by means of one or more syllogisms: 
the greal Hu\gens, too, observes, that para- 
logisms frequently happen in mathematics, 
through want of observing the syllogistic form 
SlC SYLl OG1SM. 

Problems consist of three parts: a proposi- 
tion, resolution, and demonstration. 

, In the proposition is indicated the thing to 
he done. 

In the resolution, the several steps arc orderly 
rehearsed, whereby the thing proposed is per- 
formed. 

Lastly, in the demonstration it is shewed, 
that the things enjoined by the resolution being 
done, that which was required in, the proposi- 
tion is effected. As often, die re fore, as a pro- 
blem 1 is to be demonstrated, it h converted mto 
a theorem; the resolution being .the hypothe- 
sis, ana the nropositicn the thesis; fjbr the ge- 
neral tenor of at) problems to he demonstrated 
it this; that the thing prescribed in the reso- 
jjttion being performed, the thing required is 
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The schoolmen make two kinds of demon* 
stration: the one w lw», or propter quod j 
wherein an effect is proved by the nest cause* 
As when it is proved, that the moon is 
eclipsed, because the earth is then between the 
sun and moon. The second t» on, or quia i 
wherein the cause is proved, from a remote ef- 
fect : as when it is proved, thgl fire is hot, be- 
cause it burns; or that plants do not breathe, 
because they are not animals; or that there i9 
a God, from the works of creation. The former 
is called demonstration h prion, and the latter 
demonstration a posteriori. 

Demonstration (Affirmative), is that 
which, proceeding by affirmative and evident 
propositions, dependent on each other, ends m 
the thing to be demonstrated. 

Demonstration (Apagogical). See 
Apagogical. 

Demonstration (Geometrical), is that 
framed of reasonings drawn from the elements 
of geometry. 

Demonstration (Mechanical), is that, 
the reasonings whereof are drawn from the 
rules of mechanics. 

Demonstration a priori, is that 
whereby an effect is proved from a cause, either 
a next, or remote one; or a conclusion proved 
by something previous, whether jt be a cause, 
or only an antecedent. 

Demonstration a posteriori, is that 
whereby either a cause is proved from an effect, 
or a conclusion is proved by something pos- 
terior; whether it be au effect, or only a con- 
sequent. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, a. ( demonstrative , 
Latin.) 1 . Having the power of demonstration ; 
invincibly conclusive; certain ( Hooker ). 2. 

Having the power of expressing clearly (Dry- 
den). 3. That which snows : as, demonstra - 
the pronouns. 

DEMONSTRATIVELY, ad. 1. With 
evidence not to be opposed or doubted {South). 
2. Clearly, plainly; with certain knowledge 
{Brown) 

DEMONSTRATOR, s. (from demon- 
strate.) One that proves; one that reaches. 

DEMONSTRATORY. a. (from demon- 
strate .) Having the tendency to demonstrate. 

DEMOSTHENES, the celebrated orator of 
Athens, was son of a rich blacksmith, called 
Demosthenes, and of Cleobule. He was but 
seven years of age when his father died, and 
his guardians having embezzled the greatest 
part of his possessions, bis education was totally 
neglected ; and for whatever advances he made 
in learning, he was indebted to his own in- 
dustry and application. He became the pupil 
of Isaros and Plato, and applied himself to study 
the orations of Isocrates. At the age of 17 * he 
gave an early proof of his eloquence and abili- 
ties against his guardians, from whom he ob- 
tained the retribution of the greatest part of his 
estate. His rising talents were, however, im- 
peded by weak.lungs, and a difficulty of pro- 
nunciation, especially of the letter p, out these 
obstacles were soon conquered by unwearied 
application. To correct the stammering of his 
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Voice, he spoke with pebbles in his mouth; 
atid removed the distortion of his features, which 
accompanied hi$ utterance, by watching the 
motions of his countenance in a looking-glass. 
That his pronunciation might be loud, and full 
of emphasis, he frequently ran up the steepest 
and most uneven walks, where his voice ac- 
quired force and energy; and on the sea-shore, 
when the waves were uncommonly agitated, 
he declaimed aloud, to accustom himself to the 
noise and tumults of a public assembly. He 
also confined himself in a subterraneous cave, 
to devote himself more closely to studious pur- 
suits; and to eradicate all curiosity of appearing 
in public, he shaved one half of his head. His 
abilities, as an orator, raised him to consequence 
at Athens, and he was soon placed at the head of 
government. In this public capacity he roused 
nis countrymen from their indolence, and ani- 
mated them against the encroachment of Philip 
of Macedonia. In the battle of Cheronasa, 
however, Demosthenes betrayed his pusillani- 
mity, and saved his life by night. After the 
death of Philip, he declared himself warmly 
against his son and successor, Alexander. 
Though he had boasted that all the gold of 
Macedonia could not tempt him, yet he suf- 
fered himself to be bribed by a small golden 
cup from Harpalus. This forced him to retire 
to Egina, whence, when Antipater made war 
against Greece, he was recalled and received 
with much splendor at Athens. His triumph 
and popularity were but of short duration. 
Antipater and Craterus were near Athens, and 
demanded all the orators to be given up. De- 
mosthenes, with all his adherents, fled to the 
temple of Neptune in Caluria ; and when he 
saw that all hopes of safety were vanished, he 
took a dose of poison, which he always carried 
in a quilt, and expired, in the Goth year of his 
age, B.C. 322. 

Demosthenes has been deservedly called the 
rince of orators. Indeed no orator had ever a 
ncr field than Demosthenes in his Olynthiacs 
and Philippics, which are his capital orations; 
and undoubtedly to the greatness of the subject, 
and to that integrity and public spirit which 
breathe in them, they owe a large portion of 
their merit. ' Cicero calls him a perfect model, 
and such as he himself wished to be. These 
two great orators have been often cornered to- 
gether ; but the judgment hesitates to which to 
give the preference. The archbishop of Cam- 
bray, however, seems to have stated their jnerits 
with great justice and perspicuity in his Re- 
flections on Rhetoric and Poetry. The passage, 
translated, is as follows: " I do not hesitate to 
declare that I think Demosthenes superior to 
Cicero. I am persuaded bo one can admire 
Cicero more than I do. He adorns whatever 
he attempts. He does honour to language. 
Hfe disposes ofwptds in a manner peculiar to 
himself. His Ifttehas great variety of cha- 
racter. pleases, he id even con- 

cise and veMft&ntt for instance, against .Ca- 
tiline, agjttfrlit Tmm» against Antony. But 
ornament is too visible in his writings. His 
• art is wonderful, but 4 i* perceived. When 
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the orator is providing for the, safety of the re* 
public, he forgets not himself, nor permits 
others to forget 1 him. Demosthenes seems’ to 
escape from himself, and to see nothing but his 
..country. He seeks not elegance of expression ; 
unsought for he possesses it. He is superior to 
admiration. He makes use of language, as a 
modest man does of dress, only to cover him. 
He thunders, lie lightens, lie is a torrent 
which carries every thing before it. We can- 
not criticise, because we are not ourselves. His 
subject enchains our attention, and makes us 
forget his language. We lose him from our 
sight: Philip alone occupies our minds. 1 am 
delighted with both these orators; but 1 con- 
fess that I am less affected by the infinite art 
and magnificent eloquence of Cicero, than by 
the rapid simplicity of Demosthenes.” La 
Harpe, also, has some fine remarks on the dif- 
ferent kinds of eloquence of Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, and their comparative fitness for the 
audiences they had respectively to address : but 
they are too long to be transcribed into this^ 
place. 

Demosthenes is said to have composed 6b 
orations, of which only a few have reached our 
times. Among the liest editions of these, arc 
that of Frankfort, lG04, folio, with Woltius’s 
Latin version; of Reiskc, 12 vols, 8vo. Leips. 
1770 ; of Auger, 4to. Paris, 1790. Of the 
select orations the best edition isbyMountcuoy. 
Cant. 1731. Lond. Oct. 1785. The curious 
in bibliography are very eager to obtain the 
genuine editio princens of Demosthenes, which 
is by Aldus, Venet. fol. 1504. 

DEMU'LCENT. a. ( demulcent , Latin.) 
Softening; mollifying; assuasive ( Arbuthnct). 

DEMu'LCENTS. ( demulcentia , medico . - 
menta\ from demulceo , to soften). Medicines 
are thus called, which possess a power of di- 
minishing the effects of stimuli on the sensible 
solids of the body. There are two orders of 
demulcents : 1. Lenient demulcents, as starch, 
gum arabic, and olive oil : these are best adapt- 
ed to irritable constitutions, and persons with a 
remarkable disposition to have their secretions 
morbidly augmented. 2. Diluent demulcents, 
as water and watery substances : these are calcu- 
lated for such as nave a diminution of the se- 
cretions, and whose habits are naturally tor- 
pid. 

To DEMU'R, v. n. (demeitrer, French.) 1. 
To delay a* process in law by doubts and objec- 
tions (iValton). 2. To pause in uncertainty; 
to suspend determination ( Hayicard ). 3. To 

doubt; to have scruples ( Bentley ). 

To Demu'r. v * a. To doubt of (ilft/fon). 
Demu'r. (from the verb.) Doubt; hesita- 
tion ; suspense of opinion ( South ). 

DEMU'RE. o. (des mceurs, French.) 1. 
Sober; decent (Spenser). 2. Grave; affectedly 
modest (Swift). 

To D*mu're. v. ti. (from the noun.) To 
look with an affected modesty (Shaksptare). 

DEMITRELY. ad. (from demure.) 1. 
With affected modesty; solemnly (Bacon). 2. 
Solemnly (Shahpeare). 

DJEMU'RENESS. 5. (from denture ) 1. 
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Modesty, soberness ; gravity of aspect, 9. Af- 
fected modesty ; pretended gravity. 

DEMU'RRAGE. *. (from demur*) An al- 
lowance made to masters of ships, for their stay 
in a port bmmd the time appointed. 

DEMURRER, in law, a stop put to any 
action upon some point of difficulty which 
must be determined by the court, before any 
further proceedings can be had in the suit. 

Demurrer to evidence, is where a 
question of law arises thereon ; as if the plan tiff 
in a suit gives in evidence any records, deeds, 
w ritings, Ac. upon which a law-question arises, 
and the defendantoffers to demur upon it, then 
the plaintiff must join in such demurrer, or 
wave his evidence. 

Demurrer to indictments, is when 
a criminal joins iasueopon a point of law in an 
indictment or appeaL allowing the fact as laid 
to be true. 

DEN. s . ('een, Saxon.) I. A cavern or hol- 
low running with a small obliquity under 
ground {Hooker). 2. The cave of a wild beast 
{Dry den). 3. Den, in a local name, may 
signify either a valley or a woody place 

DENARIUS, in Homan antiquity, the 

hief silver coin among the Romans, worth in 
rur money about sevenpence three farthings. 
As a weight, it was the seventh part of a Roman 
ounce. In our law-books, an English penny 
is often called Denarius* 

PENA'Y. t. Denial; refusal {SkaJrspearr). 

DENBIGH, a town of North Wales, the 
capital of the counry of the same name. I t 
stands on the side of a rocky hill, on a branch 
of the river Clwyd ; and is called by the Welsh 
Cledvyrn yn Rrios, i. e. The craggy hill in 
Ross. Denbigh contains 552 houses, and 
£3<)1 inhabitants: it sends one member to the 
British parliament, and has a market on 
Wednesdays. Lat. 53. 1 1 N. Lon. 3. 35 W. 

DENBIGHSHIRE, a county of Wales, 
bounded on the south by Merioneth and Mont- 
gomeiy shires, on the north by Flintshire and 
the Irish sea, on the west by Caernarvon and 
part of Merionethshire. It is about 40 miles 
long and £1 broad. The air is wholesome, 
but sharp, the country being pretty hilly, 
and the snow lying long on the tops of 
the mountains. The soil in general is bar- 
ren: but the vale of Clwyd, so tailed, 
from its being watered by tlsat river, is a very 
fertile pleasant spot of great extent, and well 
inhabited. The county contains about 410,000 
acres of land, 13*048 houses, and fl0,35£ in- 
habitants. They send one member to parlia- 
ment, besides one Ibr the county town. 
DENDERA, thc ancient T tyrifl or Ten- 
a town or large village of built 

near the ruin* of the ancient <% at a short dis- 
tance from the west bank of the about 
$# Cairo. Some oflherums near 

this I &*** w 

&n, in the Austrian NetheiSS^lAlh M?* 

N. JLaa,4«K>£. 
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DENDRITES, or Arborizations. 
This appellation is given to figures of vegetables 
which are frequently observed in fossil sub- 
stances. They are of two kinds : the one su- 
perficial, tlie other internal. The first are 1 
chiefly found on the surface of stones, and be- 
tween the strata and in the fissures of those of 
a calcareous nature. Stones of a similar kind, 
when very compact, sometimes also exhibit in- 
ternal arborizations ; such are the marbles of 
Hesse, of Angersburg in Prussia, and of 
Baden-Dourlach on the left bank of the, 
Rhine. 

DENDROBIUM, in botapy, a genus of 
the class gynandria, order monandria. Calyx 
(in some species reversed) throe-leaved, obiopg, 
somewhat spreading; the two lowermost leaves, 
extended at the base, on their underside, and 
cohering so as to form a pouch, bearing some 
resemblance to a spur: petals two, oblong,, 
lateral ; nectary a lip of various shapes in dif- 
ferent specivs/its base included in and often 
connected with the pouch of the calyx, desti- 
tute of a spur ; capsule oblong or ovate, with 
three or six angles or ribs, one cell and three 
valves, bursting between the ribs; seeds nu- 
merous, minute, each clothed with a chatty 
tunic. Thirty-two species; natives of the 
East or West Indies ; resembling the orchis 
tribe, and growing parasitically for the most 
part oil the trunks or branches of old trees. 

DENDROLOGY, r. and x^.) 

The natural history of trees. * 

DENDROMETER, (from Mp, a tree, 
and /jure**, 1 measure), an instrument for 
measuring trees. The same name has also 
been applied, though with no propriety, to in- 
struments contrived to measure distances and 
magnitudes from a single station. 

DENDROPHORIA, in antiquity, the 
carrying of one, or more, trees, in ceremony, 
through a city, at certain feasts, and in honour 
of certain deities. The persons who performed 
tlie office of carrying the trees wore called 
dendrophori, i. c tree-oearera. 

DENEB, an Arabic term, signifying tail,, 
used by astronomers as a name to some of tlie 
fixed sia rs: as, Deoeb Alesed, Lion’s-tail ; 
Deneb Kaitos, the Whaje’s-tail. See C auo a . 

DENpHIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia superflua. Re- 
ceptacle naked; downless ; calyx imbriate; 
florets of the my two lipped. One species only; 
a Cape plant, with striate, downy branched 
stem; leaves half clasping, oblong- lanceolate, 
obtuse with a point undulate ; downy under- 
neath, entire; flowers terminal in a close 
panicle. 

DENHAM (Sir John), an eminent Eo«* 
glish poet, Are only son, of sir John Denham, 
chief baron of the exchequer hi Ireland, and 
oneof the k*b commissioner* there, mm bo m 
in Dublin in 164$* but bk..fotber, ip lfil7* 
being made a baron of the fin§* 

bad, he *ec##d his education irithis ooontrjr. 
In his youth he followed 4 punin« more than 
any thing ehe; hot, in pvdwM a Ua- 
geSy called At* Sqphy* wdric h wi much afln. 
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mired by the best judge*; and, in 1(543, wrote 
his famous poem called Cooper’s Hitt, which 
Mr. Dryden pronounces will ever be the stand- 
ard of good writing for majesty of style. The 
lines which have excited the most attention are 
the following in a description of the river 
Thames : 

“ O could I flow like thee, and make thy 
stream 

My great example— as it is my theme! 

Tno' deep, yet clear} tho’ gentle, yet not 
dull; 

Strong without rage ; without o’erflowing. 

Of these lines Dr. Johnson says: So much 
meaning is confined in so few words} the par- 
ticulars of resemblance are so perspicaciously 
collected, and every mode of excellence sepa- 
rated from its adjacent fault, by so nice a line 
of limitation ; the different parts of the sentence 
are so accurately adjusted, and the flow of the 
last couplet is so smooth and sweet, that the 
passage, however celebrated, has not been prais- 
ed above its merit. It ha9 beauty peculiar to 
itself, and must be numbered among those 
felicities which cannot be produced at will by 
wit and labour, but must rise unexpectedly in 
some hour propitious topoetry.” Denham was 
sent ambassador from Charles II. to the king 
of Poland; and at the restoration was made 
surveyor-general of his majesty's buildings, and 
created knight of the Bath. On obtaining this 
post, he is said to have renounced his poetry for 
more important studies ; though he afterwards 
wrote a fine copy of verses on the death of 
Cowley. He died at his oflice in Whitehall in 
and his works have been often since 
printed. 

DEN TABLE, a. (from deny .) That may 
be denied {Brown). 

DENTAL. s. (from dewy.) 1. Negation; 
the contrary to confession (Sidney). 2. Re- 
fusal ; the contrary to grant {Shakspeare). 3. 
Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledgment of 
adherence ( South) . 

DEN TER. s. (from deny.) 1. A contra- 
dictor ; an opponent (WatU). 2, A disowner ; 
one that does not own or acknowledge {South). 
3. A refuser; one that refuses {K. Charles). 

Denier, a small French copper coin, of 
which twelve make a sol. Tnere are two 
kinds of deniers, the one tournois, the other 
parish, whereof the latter is worth a fourth 
part more than the former. Sec Money. 

To DE NIGRATE, v. a. ( denigro , Latin.) 
To blacken ; to make black {Boyle). 

DENIGRATION. ». {denigratio, Latin.) 
A blackening, or making black (Boyle). 

DENIZATION. s. (from denizen.) The 
act of enfranchising, or making free {Davies). 

DE'NIZEN. De'nison. i. ( dinasddyn , 
Welsh, a magi of the city.) A freeman ; one 
enfranchised {Davies). 

fo Di*HUSjr. t u a. (from the noun.) To 
enfranchise; to make free (Donne). 

DENMARK, a kingdom of Europe, bound- 
ed on the E. by the Baltic sea, on the W* and 


N. by the ocean, and on the S. by Germany. 
The country isgeneralty flat, ana the soil a 
barren sand. Tne air is rendered foggy by the 
neighbourhood of the seas and lakes*or which 
it is full. Denmark, properly so called, con- 
sists of Jutland and the islands of Zealand and 
Funen, with the little isles # about them ; but 
the king of Denmark's dominions contain the 
kingdom of Norway, and the duchies of Bol- 
stein, Oldenburgh, and Delmenhorst^ There 
is no considerable river, and the winter con- 
tinues seven or eight months. In the summer 
the heat is very great, and the days are long. 
The commodities are corn, pulse* hones, ana 
large* beeves. The kingdom of Denmark wa» 
formerly limited and elective; but in 1660, it 
was made absolute and hereditary. This was 
the consequence of a revolution almost unparal- 
leled in history; a free people voluntarily re- 
signing their liberties into tne hands of their 
sovereign. The inhabitants are Protestants 
since tne year 1522, when they embraced the 
confession of Augsburg. The forces which the 
king of Denmark has usually on foot are 
near 40,000. The revenues are computed at 
500,0001. a year, which arise from the crown 
lands and duties. The produce of Norway 
consists in pitch, tar, fish, oil, and deal boards. 
Copenhagen is the capital. 

DENNIS (John), an English critic, bom 
in London in 1657- He received his educa- 
tion at Cambridge, where he took his degree of 
B.A. but was expelled the university for at- 
tempting to assassinate a person ity tne dark. 
He then went abroad, and on his return set up 
as a gentleman and man of wit. In l(k)2 lie 
wrote a pindaric ode on king William, after 
which he published several other poems, two 
of which, on the battles of Blenheim and 
Ramilies, procured him the favour of the duke 
of Marlborough, who gave him 1001. and pro- 
cured him a place in the custom-house. In 
1704 appeared his play called Liberty asserted; 
in whicn were so many strokes aaainsi the 
French nation, that he conceived that no ne- 
gociation for peace would take effect unless he 
was delivered up; and he went so far as tq de- 
sire the duke of Marlborough to use his interest 
in his behalf, but his grace encouraged him by 
saying, that “ he had made no provision for 
himself, and yet' he could not help thinking 
that he had done the French almost as much 
mischief as Mt. Dennis." In 1713 he attack- 
ed Mr. Addison’s Cato, which occasioned a 
whimsical pamphlet, called, The Narrative of 
Dr. Robert Norris, concerning the strange and 
deplorable Frenzy of Mr. John Dennis. The 
critique on Cato, however, is by no means de- 
void of merit ; it displays a considerable know- 
ledge of thephilo&ophy of the human mind, and 
" has many strokes of fine satire'; but a good deal 
of it seems written with* pen dipt in gall. 

Mr. Dfcnois certainly was" possessed of much 
1 erudition, and a considerable share of genius* 
In prose, he is far front! $ bad writer,^ where 
abuse or personal scurrility 'does not mingle it J 
self with his language. In verse, he is ex- 
tremely unequal » his number! being at some 
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times spirited and harmonious, and his subjects 
elevated and judicious; and at others, flat, 
harsh, and puerile.*— As a dramatic author, he 
deserves not to^ be held in any consideration. 
It was justly said of him by a wit, that he was 
the most complete instructor for a dramatic 
poet, since he could teach him to distinguish 
good plays by his precepts, and bad ones by his 
examples . 

DENO'MINABLE. a . ( denomino , Latin.) 
That may be named or denoted ( Brown ). 

*Tt> DENOMINATE, v, a . ( denomino , 
Latin.) To name; to give a name to (Ham- 
mond). 

DENOMINATION, s. ( denominate , 

Latin.) A name given to a thing (Rogers). 

DENO'MINATI VE. o. (from denominate.) 
1. That gives a name; that confers a distinct 
appellation. S. That obtains a distinct appel- 
lation (Cocker). 

DENOMINATOR, i. (from denominate.) 
The giver of a name (Brown). 

Denominator of a fraction, is the 
number below the line, shewing the nature and 
quality of the parts which any integer is sup- 
posed to be divided into. Thus, in the fraction 

the denominator is 8, and shews that the in- 
teger is divided into 8 parts, of which the frac- 
tion contains 7* 

Denominator of a ratio, is some- 
times used in the sense of the exponent of a 
ratio. 


DENOTATION, s. (denotation Lat.) The 
act of denoting. 

To DENOTE, v. a. (denoto, Latin.) To 
mark ; to be a sign of ; to betoken ; to show 
by signs. 

To DENOU'NCE. v . a. ( denuncio , Latin.) 
1. To threaten by proclamation (Milton), a. 
To threaten by some outward sign or expres- 
sion (Dry den). 3. To give information against 

jSI^OU'NCEMENT. s. (from denounce.) 
The act of proclaiming any menace (Brown). 

DENOU'NCER. s. (from denounce.) One 
thatdcolares sonic menace (Dry den). 

DENS, (dens, quasi edens ; from edlo, to 
eat," or from olve, oinlog.) A tooth. Many 
herbs have this specific name, from their fanci- 
ed resemblance to the tooth of some animal ; 

as dens leonis, the dandelion ; dens cants , dog's 
tooth, &c. « 

Dens leonis. See Taraxacum. 

DENSE, a. (densus, Lat.) Close ; compact ; 
approaching tQ solidity (Locke). . 

Dense panicle, in botany. Densa 
panicula. Having abundance of flowers very 
close. A greater degree of congesta, heaped. 

DENSITV, (from the Latin densitas), 
strictly speaking, denotes vicinity or closeness 
of particles, fiat in mechanical science it is 
used as a term of comparison, expressing the 
proportion of the number of equal molecuke, 
or the quantity of matter in one body, to the 
number of equal moleculae in the same bulk of 
another body : density, therefore, is directly as 
the quantity of matter, and inversely as the 
magnitude of the body. 


Since it may be shewn experimentally that 
the quantity of matter in different bodies is pro- 
portional to their weight, of consequence, the 
density of any body is directly as its weight, and 
inversely as its magnitude: or, the inverse ratio 
of the magnitudes of two bodies, having ex- 
perimentally equal weights (in the. same place) 
constitutes the ratio of their densities. 

Density of the air. See Air, At- 
mosphere, and Pneumatics. 

Density of the planets. See As- 
tronomy, § viii. 

DENTAGRA. (dentagra.) The tooth-ach: 
also an instrument for drawing the teeth. 

DE'NTAL. a. ( dentalis , Latin.) 1. Belong- 
ing or relating to the teeth. 2. (In grammar.) 
Pronounced principally by the agency of the 
teeth (Holder). 

DENTALIUM. Tooth-shell. In zoology, 
a genus of the class vermes, order testacea. 
Animal a terebella; shell univalve, tubular, 
straight or slightly curved, with an undivided 
cavity open at both ends. Twenty-two species; 
mostly inhabiting the seas of Europe and India; 
two of them found on our own coasts ; and 
about five or six known only from fossile spe- 
cimens. The shell is commonly white or 
green ; and cither ribbed, striated, or dotted : 
those on our own coast are: 

1. D. Entalis, with a white shell, reddish or 
pale yellow, polished with striae so very minute 
as scarcely to be visible without a glass. 

2. D. imperforatum. Found at Sandwich. 
Minute; shell white ; opake, transversely stri- 
ate, imperforate. Still inferior in size, how- 
ever, is 

3.1). minutum, with a round straitish smooth 
cell ; inhabiting the Mediterranean : but so 
diminutive as not to be discerned by the naked 
eye; and resembling a small bristle on one of 
tne spines of the echines. See Nat. Hist. PL 
LXXVII. 

DENTARIA. Tooth-wort. In botany, 
a genus of the class tetradynamia, order sili- 
quosa; silique bursting elastically, with the 
valves revolute and shorter than tne partition ; 
stigma notched at the end ; calyx leaves meet- 
ing longitudinally. Seven species ; all Euro- 
pean plants, and one, d* bullifera, found in the 

retired shady parts of our own fields with its 

lower leaves pinnate, its upper simple. This 
plant is to be distinguished from the pellitoiy 
of Spain, which is also called dentaria. It is 
the plumbago europaea; foliis amplexicaulibus, 
lanceolatis scabris, of Linnlus. The root was 
formerly esteemed, prepared in a variety of 
ways, as a cure for the tooth-ache, arising from 
caries. 

DENTATE LEAF. In botany. A toothed 
leaf. Quod acumina horizontal^, folii consis 
teotia, spatio remota habet. Having horizontal 
points or the same consistence with the leaf,' 
with a space between each* * Dr. fierketihout 
observes, that if, instead ofhorizonial, Linnlus 
had written, in the plane of the disk, it would 
have been more intelligible. In Delin. PL it 
is; margine acuminibus patentibu* remotis ; 
having spreading points (or teeth), remote 
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from each other, about the edge. Exemplified 
in leontodon hastile, antumnale, alpinum, 
hispiduiu, hirtum. Primula verb et minima. 
Epilobium montanum. 

< Dentate root. A toothed root. Con- 
sisting of a concatenation of joints, resembling 
a necklace 

Dentate sinuate. Toothed, and at the 
same time with sinuses, bays or large hollows 
about the edge. Tooth sinuate. 

DENTATUS, ( dent at u$ from dens , a 
tooth, from its tooth-like process.) Dentata* 
Epistrophseus. The second vertebra of A»e 
neck. It differs from the other cervical ver- 
tebras, by having a tooth-like process at the 
upper part of the body. 

DENTED, a. Indented, toothed. 
DENTELLA. In botany, a genua of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
parted, superior; corol funnel- form, five-cleft ; 
the segments three-toothed ; capsule globular, 
two-celled, many seeded ; stigmas two. One 
species only; a native of New Caledonia; with 
filiform stem rooting at each joint; leaves op- 
posite lanceolate, very entire; flowers axillaty, 
solitary. 

DENTALLARIA. See Plumbago. 
DENTES LACTEI. The milk teeth. See 
Teeth, and Dentition. 

DENTICLES, or Dentils, in architec- 
ture, an ornament in corniches, bearing some 
resemblance to teeth ; particularly affected in 
the Ionic and Corinthian orders ; and of late 
also in the Doric. They are cut on a little 
square member, properly called denticulus ; and 
the notches, or ornaments themselves, dentils, 
from dens, tooth. Vitruvius prescribes the 
breadth of each dentil, or tooth, to be half its 
height ; and the metopa, or interval between 
each two, he orders to be two- thirds of the 
breadth of the dentil. 

DENTICULATE, in botany. ( denticulus , 
from dens.) Toothletted, having small teeth or 
notches. Applied to the leaf; as in hesperis 
matronalis, leontodon taraxacum, epilobium 
tetragonum. Applied to the calyx; and to 
the seed ; as in biaens. 

DENTl'CU LATED. a. ( denticulatus , 
Latin.) Set with 9tnall teeth. 

DENTICUL ATION . (denticuhtus, 

Latin.) The state of being set with small teeth 
(Grew). 

DENTIFRICE, (dentifricium, from dens , 
a tooth, and frico , to ruo). A medicine to 
clean the teeth. 

Various are the compositions sold for the pur- 
pose of keeping the teeth in good preservation : 
they are mostly com|>o&ed of earthy substances, 
finely powdered, and mixed with alum. Acids, 
though very effectual for cleansing the teeth, 
are decidedly mischievous. Charcoal is at pre- 
sent in high reputation as a dentifrice; but the 
sepia or cuttle-fish, sold by the chemists and 
finely powdered, aud which is picked up on 
the sands of the southern coast, is much 
valued for this purpose. 

DENT1LLARIA. (from dentetla , a little 
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tooth: so called, because its root is denticufet* 
ed.) SeeDENTARiA. 

To DENTl'SE. v. a. ( denteler , French. > Tp 
have the teeth renewed (Bacon). 

DENTIST, s . (French.) One who confines 
himself to the extraction of teeth, and to the 
various operations required by their defects, re- 
dundancies, accidents, or disorders. 

DENTITION. ( dentitio , from dent is, to 
breed teeth). The breeding or cutting of the 
teeth. The first dentition takes place about 
the sixth or seventh month, and tne teeth are 
termed the primary or milk teeth. About the 
seventh year these fall out, and are succeeded 
by others, which remain during life, and are 
called the secondary or perennial teeth. The 
last dentition takes place between the ages of 
twenty and five-and- twenty, when the four last 
grinders appear ; they are called dentes sapi- 
entise. 

The process and economy of teething in dif- 
ferent animals, and in different stages in the 
life of the same animal, is a very important 
branch of natural history, more especially as a 
variation in the number, structure, and dispo- 
sition of the teeth , has been selected by Linnlus 
as the grand characteristic distinction between 
the various orders of the mammal class of ani- 
mals ; and as various diseases are often generat- 
ed in young animals, and especially in infante, 
during their production. The term dentition, 
indeed, is usually limited to a consideration of 
the growth of the teeth in connexion with 
these diseases alone ; and, on this explanation of 
the term, dentition is a mere branch of the 
eneral subject of odontology. We have no 
esire to innovate upon received opinions, or to 
strain words in common use to a sense which 
does not belong to them in common language. 
On this account we have preferred the term 
odontology to that of dentition, as the head- 
piece of an article that ought to embrace in one 
comprehensive and systematic view whatever 
appertains to the history, physiology and pa- 
thology of the teeth, andT shall refer our readers 
to the article Odontology accordingly. 

DENUDATiE. ( denudor , to be stripped 
naked.) The seventh of the natural orders, 
in Linnlus’s Philos. Bot. comprehending a 
few genera which have (lowers that appear at a 
different time from the leaves, and therefore 
have a naked appearance; as colcbicutn. 

To DENUDATE. v. a. ( denudo , Lat.) To 
divest; to strip; to make naked (D. qf Piety). 

DENUDATION, s. (from denudate.) The 
act of stripping, or making naked. , 

To DENUDE, v. o. (denudo, Latin.) To 
strip; to make naked $ to divest (Clarendon). 

DENUNCIATION, s. (denunciatio, Lat.) 
The act of denouncing; the proclamation of a 
threat; a public menace (Ward). 

DENUNCIATOR, s. (from denuncio, 
Latin.) 1. He that proclaims any threat. 2. 
He that lays an information against another 

V %o "DENY. v. a. (denier, French.) 1. To 
contradict i not to confess (Genesis)* To 
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refuse ; not to grant {Dryden). 3 To abne- 
gate; to disown (Joshua). 4. To renounce ; 
to disregard ( Spratt ). 

DENYS (St.), a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Paris. Here is an ancient and 
magnificent church, in which were the tombs 
of many of the French kings. In 1793, after 
the abolition of royalty, these tombs were all 
destroyed, and the name of the town was 
changed to that of Franciade f Lat. 48. b6 N. 
Lon. 2. $6 E. 

TV DEOBSTRU *CT. v.a. ( deobstruo , Lat.) 
To dear from impediments (More). 

DEOBSTRUENTS. ( deobslruentia , me- 
di r ament a ‘ y from de, and ebstruo, to obstruct). 
Medicines that are exhibited with a view of re- 
moving any obstruction. 

DKODAND, in our customs, a thing given, 
or forfeited, as it were to God, for the pacifica- 
tion of his wrath in a case of misadventure, 
whereby a man or woman comes to a violent 
end, without the fault of any reasonable crea- 
ture : thus, if a horse should kill his keeper ; 
he was to be sold and the price distributed to 
the poor, as an expiation of that fatal event. 

7b DEOTP1 LATE. v. a. {de and oppile , 
Latin.) To deobstruct ; to clear a passage. 

DEOPPI LATION. *. (from deoppitate .) 
The act of clearing obstructions {Brown). 

DEOTPILATIVE. a. (from deoppilate.) 
Deobstruent {Harvey). 

DEOSCU LA'TI ON. s. ( deosculatio , Lat.) 
The act of kissing {Stillingfleet). 

To DEPA'INT. v. a. {depeint, French.) 1. 
To picture ; to describe by colours {Spefiser). 

2. To describe ( Gay ). 

To DEPA'RT. v. >i. ( depart , French.) !. 
Togo away from a place {Susanna). 2. To 
desist from a practice {Kings). 3. To be lost; 
to perish ( Esdras ). 4. To desert ; to revolt ; 

to fall away ; to apostatize Usatah). b. To 
desist from a resolution or opinion ( Clarendon ). 
6. To die; to leave the world {Luke). 

ToDkpa'rt. v. a. To quit; to leave; to 
Retire from: not in use ( Ben Jonson). 

To Defa'rt. v. a. {par Hr , French.) To 
divide ; to separate : a chemical term. 

Dbfa'rt. s. ( depart , French.) 1. The act 
of going away {Shakspeare) . 2. Death {Shak- 
spear e). 3. (With chemists.) An operation so 
named, because the particles of silver are de- 
parted or divided from cold. 

DEPA'RTER. >. (from depart.) One that 
refines metals by separation. 

DEPARTMENT. s. {department, Fr.) 
Separate allotment; province or business as- 
signed to a particular person ( Arbuthnot ). 

Department, in geography, one of the 
districts ordtetiOet provinces into which France 
was divided by the National Assembly, A.D. 
1790; afterwards in 1795, and filially establish- 
ed III the 8th year of the republic; Those of 
Com**; the Elbe, ind Piedmont, were after- 
wards added; and the whole number of de- 
triments amounts to 109. See Ain, Alps, 

DEPARTURE. * (from dtpart.) I. A 


going away {Addison). 8. Death ; decease, 
the act of leaving the present state of existence 
( Sidney y. 3. A forsaking; an abandoning 
{Tillotson). ** 

Departure, in navigation, is the easting 
or westing of a ship in respect of the meridian 
it departed or sailed from : or it is the difference 
of longitude, either east or west, between the 
present meridian the ship is under, and that 
where the last reckoning or observation was 
made. This departure, any where but under 
the equator, must be accounted according to 
the number of mites in a degree, proper to the 
parallel the ship is under. 

DEPA'SCENT. a. . {depascens, Latin.) 
Feeding. 

To DEPARTURE, v. a. (from depascor, 
Latin.) To eat up; to consume by feeding 
upon it {Spenser). 

To DEPA'UPERATE. v. a. ( depaupera, 
Latin.) To make poor; to impoverish {Ar- 
buthnot ). 

DEPE'CTIBLK. a. (from depecto , Latin.) 
Tough; clammy; tenacious {Bacon). 

To DEPE'INCT. v. a. { depeindre , Fr.) To 
dc paint ; to describe in colours {Sprnsei'). 

Tr/DEPE'ND. v. n. ( depend eo 3 Latin.) 1. 
To hang from {Dry den). 2. To be in a state 
influenced by some external cause {Bacon). 

3. To be in a state of dcpendance {Shakspeare). 

4. To be connected with any thing (#ogm). 

5. To be in suspense {Bacon). 6. 7c> Depend 
upon. To rely oil ; to trust to; to be certain of 
( Clarendon ). 

DEPE'N DANCE. Defe'ndancy. #. 
(from depend.) 1 . The state of hanging down 
from a supporter. 2. Something hanging upon 
another ( Dry den ). 3. Concatenation; con- 

nexion; relation of one thing to another 
{Locke). 4. State of being at the disposal or 
under the sovereignty of another ( Tillotson ). 
b. The things or persons of which any man has 
the dominion or disposal {Bacon). 6. Reliance; 
trust ; confidence ( Hooker ) . 

DEPE'NDANT. a. (from depend.) In the 
power of another {Hooker). 

Depe'ndant. 5. (from depend.) One who 
lives in subjection, or at the discretion of an- 
other; a retainer {Clarendon). 

DEPK'NDENCE. Dependency. #. 
(from depen dto, Latin.) 1. A thing or person 
at the dis|>osal or discretion of another {Collier). 
8. State of being subordinate, or subject {Ba.). 
3. That which is not principal ; that which is 
subordinate {Burnet). 4. Concatenation; con- 
nexion {Shakspeare). 5. Relation of anything 
to another {Burnet). 6. Trust; reliance; con- 
fidence ( SHlHngJleet ). 

DEPE'NDENT. a. {dependent, Latin,) 
Ha nging down ( Peacham ) . 

Dependent leap, in botany, a leaf 
hanging downy or pointing direetly to the 
ground. Applied also to the steep of plants; 
when the leaves, which are erect in the day, 
hang down at night. 

Dependent.#, (from dependent, Latin.) 
One subordinate (Hagers). 
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DEPE'NDER. i. (from depend.) One that 
repose* on the kindness of another (Shaft.) . 

DEPERDITION. #. (from deperdites, 
Latin.) Loss ; destruction (Brown). 

DEPEST A, in antiquity, a wine vessel 
which the Sabines set on the table of their gods, 
at a festival. 

DEPHLEGMATION, in chemistry the 
depriving any liquid of part of the superfluous 
water which it may contain, whence it has in 
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justice; an evidence; a witness. 9. (In gram- 
mar.) Such verbs as have no active voice are 
called deponent & (Clarke). 

To DEPOPULATE, v. a. (depopulate 
Latin.) To unpeople ; to make waste (Bacon). 

DEPOPULATION, s. (from depopulate.) 
The act of unpeopling ; havock $ waste (Milt.). 

DEPOPULATOk. r. (from depopulate.) 

A dispeopler; a destroyer of mankind. 

To DEPORT- a. a. ( deporter , French.) To 
carry; to demean ; to behave (Pope). 

Dbfo'&t. j. (from the verb.) Demeanour; 
behaviour (Milton). 

DEPORTATION, t. ( deportatio , Latin.) 
1. TransjKMtation; exile into a remote part of 
the dominion. 2. Exile in general (Ayliffe). 
DEPORTMENT. $. (deportment, French.) 

1. Conduct; management ( Wot ton) . 2. De- 
meanour; behaviour (Swift). 

To DEPOSE, v. a. (depono, Latin.) 1 . To 
laydown; to lodge; to let fall (Woodward). 

2. To degrade from a high station (Dryden). 

3. To take away; to divest (Shakspeare). 4. 
To give testimony; to attest (Bacon), b. To 
examine any one dn his oath ( Shaksptare ). 

To Depose, v. n;To bear witness (Sidney). 
DEPOSITARY, s . (deposit arias, Latin.) 
One with whom any thing is lodged in trust 
(Shakspeare). 

To DEPO'SITE. v. a. ( depositum , Latin.) 

1. To lay up ; to lodge in any place (Ben thy). 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or security. 3. To 
place at interest (Sprat/). 4. To fey aside 
(D. of Piety). 

Depo'site. s. (depositum, Latin.) 1. Any 
thing committed to the trust and care of an- 
other. 2. A pledge ; a thing given as a se- 
curity. 3. The state of a thing pledged (Btic.). 

DEPOSITION, s. 1. The act of giving 
publick testimony. 2. The act of degrading 
one from dignity. 

Deposition, in law, the testimony given 
in court by a witness upon oath. In chancery, 
deposition is a testimony set down in writing, 
bv way of answer to the interrogations exhibit' 
ed in chancery, where such witness is called 
deponent. Depositions in one cause may he 
used at the hearing of another, where they are 
between the same parties, Ac. without any mo- 
tion: this is not permitted in other courts, 
without a special order of ihe court of chancery. 
The depositions in chancery, after the cause is 
determined there, maybe given in evidence in 
a trial at bar, In any of the other courts. 

DEPOSITORY, s. (from deposit.) The 
pkee where any thing is lod gpd(dddison). 

DEPOT, a term which is now anglicised, 
and employed to denote a deposit or reserve fot 
stores, provisions, &c.: it is principally used in 
a military sense. 

DEPRAVATION, s. (depraved**, Latin.) 
L The act of making any thing ba dkiSwtftfr 
2, Degeneracy; depravity (South). 3. Etefa* 


one respect the effect of concentration. Thus 
sulphuric add is dephlegmated by boiling for a 
time, which expels at first little else than mere 
water. Vinegar is dephlegmated by partial 
freezing, the ice that first forms being* only the 
watery portion containing none of the acid. 

To DRPHLE'GM. To Dephlr'gmate. 
v. a . ( depfilegmo , low Latin.) To clear from 
phlegm, or aqueous insipid matter (Boyle). 

DEPHLEGMEDNESS. (from dephlegm .) 

The quality of being freed from phlegm 
(Boyle). 

DEPHLOGISTICATED AIR. See Oxy- 
gen. 

Dephlogisticated marine acid. 

See Acid and Oxymurxatic acid. 

Dephlogisticated nitrous air. See 
Nitrous oxyd. 

To DEPI'CT. v. a. ( depingo , depictum , 

I-atin.) 1. To paint ; to portray (Taylor). 2.. 

To describe ; to represent an action to the mind 
(Felton). 

DEPI'LATORY. s. (de and pilas , Latin.) 

An application us&l to take awav hair. 

DEPl'LOUS. «. (de and pilas, Lat.) With: 
out hair (Brown). 

DEPLANTATION, s. ( deplanto , Latin.) 

The act of taking plants up from the bed. 

DEPLETION, s. (depleo, depletes, Lat.) 

The act of emptying (Arbuthnot). 

DEPLO RABLE, s. (from deploro, Latin.) 

] . Lamentable ; dismal ; sad ; calamitous ; 
miserable; honeless (Clarendon). 2. Contemp- 
tible ; despicable : as, deplorable nonsense. 

DEPLORABLENESS. s. (from deplo- 
rable.) The state of being deplorable ; misery. 

DEPLORABLY, ad. (from deplorable.) 

Lamentably; miserably (South). 

DEPLO'RATE. a. ( deplorates , Latin.) 

Lamentable ; hopeless (V Estrange). 

DEPLOR ATION . s. (from deplore.) The 
act of deploring, or of lamenting. 

To DEPLO'llE. v. a. ( deploro , Latin.) To 
lament; to bewail ; to mourn (Dryden). 

DEPLO'RER. s. (from deplore.) A la- 
menter; a mourner. 

DEPLUMATION. s. ( dephmatio , Latin.) 

1 . A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 2. 

(in surgery.) A swelling of the eyelids, ac- 
companied with the fall of the hairs from the 
eyebrows (Phillips). 

To DJfiPLU'ME. v. a. (de and phmo, Lat ) 

To strip of its feathers. ' . . , . . , 

To DEPONE, v. a. (depona, Latin.) I . To motion : not in use (Shakspeare). 
lay down as a pledge or security. 2. To risk To DEPRA'YE. v. a. (depravo, Latin.) To 
upon the success of an adventure (Hudibras) vitiate ; to corrupt ; to contaminate ( Hooker ) 

DEPO'NENT. s. (from depono, Latin.) 1. DEPRA'VEDNESS. r. (From deprave.) 
One that deposes hU testimony in a court of Corruption; taint; vitiated state (Hammond). 
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DEPRA'VEMENT. s. (from deprave.) A 
vitiated state; corruption ( Brown ). 

DEPRAVER, s. (from deprave.) A cor- 
rupter. 

DEPRAT ITY . s. (from deprave .) Cor- 
ruption* 

To DEPRECATE, v- a. 1. To beg ofl j to 
pray deliverance from (SmaL). 2. To implore 
mercy of : not proper (Prior). 

DEPRECATION, s. ( dcprecatio , Latin.) 
Prayer against evil (Brown). 

DEPRECATIVE. Deprecatory, a . 
(from deprecate.) That serves to deprecate; 
apologetick (Bacon). 

DEPRECATOR. s. (deprecatory Latin.) 
One that averts evil by petition. 

To DEPRECIATE, o. a. ( depretiare , 
Latin.) 1. To bring a thine down to a lower 
price. 2. To undervalue (Addison). 

To DE'PREDAT E . v. a. ( depreedari , Lat.) 
1 . To rob ; to pitlage. 2. To spoil; to devour 
(Bacon). 

DEPREDATION, s . ( deprwdado , Latin.) 
1. A robbing; a spoiling (Hay ward). 2. Vo- 
racity; waste (Bacon). 

DEPREDATOR, s. ( deprwdator , Latin.) 
A robber; a devourer (Bacon). 

To DEPREHE'ND. v . a. (deprehen do, 
Latin.) 1. To catch one; to take unawares 
{Hooker). 2. To discover; to find out a thing 
(Bacon). 

DEPREHEN SI RLE. a. (from deprehend.) 
1 . That may be caught. 2. That may be under- 
stood, or discovered. 

DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS. s. \. Capable- 
ness of being caught. 2. Intelligibleness ; easi- 
ness to be understood. 

DEPREHENSION, s. (depreliensio, Lat.) 
1 . A catching or taking unawares. 2. A dis- 
covery. 

ToDEPRE'SS. v. a. (from depressns , Lat.) 
1 . To press or thrust down. 2. To let fall ; to 
let down (Newton). 3. To humble; to de- 
ject; to sink (Addison). 

DEPRESSED LEAF. In botany, hollow 
in the middle ; or, having the disk more de- 
pressed than the sides. This term has reference 
to succulent leaves only; and is opposed to 
convex, in Philos. Bot. and to compressed, in 
Delin. PL Applied also to seeds; as in cyno- 
glossum. 

DEPRESSION, s. ( depressio , Latin.) l. 
'pie act of pressing down (fVotton). 2. The 
sinking or tailing in of a surface (Boyle). 3. 
The act of humming ; abasement ( Bacon). 

Depression op equations, in algebra, 
an operation by which an equation is reduced 
so as to become of lower dimensions. 

If any equation contain equal roots, these 
may be found, and the equation reduced as 
many dimensions lower, as there are equal 

roots. For if the original equation x — p 
Je~ have m equal roots, the 

* n— ® 3 

equation me . -«-i. p x qx 

has m— l of those roots, as may be 
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readily shewn. Hence, when there are m 
equal roots, the two equations have a common 
measure of this form 1 (a being one of 

the roots) which may be obtained in the usual 
way, and m roots of the original equation 
may thus be known. Divide this equation by 
.T-aV", and the resulting equation, of n— m di- 
mensions, contains the other roots. 

Thus, let the cubic a? 5 — poP+qx—r^o, have 
two equal roots ; then 3.r*— 2px + q =» o has one 
of them ; and the two equations have a coni* 
mon measure which is a simple equation: the 
quantities 3jf 3 -3pjr* + 3^-3r, and 3* a -2/w 
+ y, have also the same common measure, 

which being found, we have — g— — — £2. 

3 3 

for a divisor of the equation a 3 — p#*+ yjr— r* 
o; this divisor being likewise put — o, we ob- 
tain x =— - — Thus two roots of the equa- 
lly * 

tion arc discovered ; and, since p is the sum of 
all the roots, the third root is the difference be- 
tween p and the sum of the two equal roots. 

1 f two roots of an equation be of the form 
+ a, —a, differing only in their signs; change 
the signs of the roots, and the resulting equa- 
tion has two roots + a, — thus we have two 
equations with a common measure, a*, 
which may be found, and the equation de- 
pressed, as in the preceding case. (See 
taring's Med. Alg. cap. 3.)^ 

. Depression of the sun ok a star, in 
astronomy, is its distance at any time below 
the horizon, measured by an arc of a vertical 
circle. 

Depression of thf pole, that bringing 
of the elevated pole nearer the horizon which 
is occasioned by the motion of the observer to- 
ward the equator. 

Depression of the visiule horizon, 
denotes its sinking or dipping below the true 
horizontal plane ; whether caused by some va- 
riation of the atmosphere, or by the different 
height of the observer's eye above the surface of 
the sea. 

Thus, in fig. 1. PI. 57. where the observer is 
situated above the earth at A; without refrac- 
tion the visual ray would be AE, ami in that 
case E is the most distant point which could 
be seen ; but by refraction, the ray FG, com- 
ing from the point G, may be seen at F, so as 
to go on from thence in the line FA ; and then 
the view is extended a9 far as G, and the de- 
pression of the horizon of the sea is in the line’ 
AF, which points higher than AE, but extends 
the view farther. From an inspection of the 
figure it 19 evident, that, if the refraction were 
greater, the view would be extended still far- 
ther, as to M ; though the depression of the 
horizon of the sea would then be less, as is 
shewn by the line ALM : whence also it ap- 
pears, that, by reason of the difference of re- 
fraction in the air, our horizon is sometimes 
more extensive than at others. 

The depression, or dip, maybe readily cal- 
culated: tor, in fig. 2. the eye being at B, tl$ 
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sensible horizon is FO, arid the depression is 
the angle FB A,: but this angle as well as ACB 
is the complement of ABC; therefore the angle 
C is equal to the depression. Hence, we have 
CA : CB, : : rad.: sec. of C : 
or as CB : CA : : rad.: cosin. of C. 

By either of which analogies a table may be 
readily constructed, for any heights BD. The 
depression by calculation is in aU cases greater 
than that by observation ; but the difference is 
variable, as is the refraction which causes it. 
Tables of the depression are given in the Requi- 
site Tables for tne Nautical Almanac. 

DEPRESSOR, ( depressor , from deprimo, 
to press down). In anatomy. Several muscles 
are so termed, because they depress the parts 
into which they are inserted. 

Depressor alje nasi. ScoDepressor 

LABII SUPERIOR!* A LJEQ.UE, N ASI. 

Depressor anguli oris. Triangularis 
of Winslow. Depressor labiorum communis 
of Douglas. A muscle of the month and lip, 
situated below the under lip. It arises, broad 
and fleshy, from the lower edge of the lower 
jaw, near the chin ; and is inserted into the 
angle of the mouth, which it pulls downwards. 

Depressor labii superior is aljeque 
nasi. Depressor alae nasi of Albinis. Inci- 
sivus medius of Winslow. Depressor labii 
superiors proprius of Douglas. A muscle of 
the mouth and lip, situated above the mouth, 
that draws the upper lip and ala nasi down- 
wards and backwards. It arises, thin and 
fleshy, from the superior maxillary hone, im- 
mediately above the joining of the gums, with 
the two inciror teeth and cuspidatus; from 
thence it runs upwards, and is inserted into the 
r lip and root of the ala of the nose. 
EPKbssoR labii infekioris. Quad- 
rat us of Winslow. Depressor labii inferioris 
proprius of Douglas. A muscle of the mouth 
and lip, that pulls the under lip and skin of the 
side of the cnin downwards, and a little out- 
wards. 

Depressor labii superioris pro- 
prius. See Depressor labii superio- 
ris ALsEQUE nasi. 

Depressor labiorum communis. Sec 
Depressor anguli oris. 

Depressor oculi. See Rectus in- 

• FF.RIOR OCULI. 

Depre'ssor. s . ( depressor , Lat.) He that 
keeps or presses down. 

DEPRIMENS. See Rectus inferior 
oculi. 

DETRIMENT, a. ( deprimens , Lat.) That 
presses or pulls downward ( Derham ). 

DEPRIVATION. s. (from de and privatio, 
Latin.) l . The act of depriving, or taking aVay 
from. 2. The state of losing [Bentley). 

Deprivation, in the common law, the 
act of bereaving, divesting, or taking away a 
spiritual promotion or dignity: as when a bi- 
shop, vicar, prebendary, or the like, is deposed 
or deprived of hut preferment, for some matter 
or fault, in facet, or in law. It is of two kinds; 
6 benefim, and ab ojjtcio. 

Deprivation a beneficio, is when 


for some great crime a minister it wholly and 
for ever deprived of his living or preferment: 
which differs from suspension, in that the latter 
is only temporary. 

Deprivation ab officio, is when a 
minister is for ever deprived of his order : which 
is the 6aine, in reality, with what we other- 
wise call deposition and degradation; being 
usually for some heinous crime deserving death, 
and is performed by the bishop in a solemn 
manner. 

To DEPRI'VE. v . a. (from de and privo , 
Lat.) 1 . To bereave one of a thing ( Claren .). 
2. To hinder; to debar from ( Dry den ). 3. 
To release; to free from (Spenser). 4. To 
put out of any office (Bacon). 

DEPTFORD, a town of Kent, rendered 
famous for its fine dock-yard, belonging to the 
king, where ships for the royal navy are built. 
In this town are two hospitals, one of which 
containing 21 houses, was incorporated in the 
reign of Henry VIII. in the form of a college, 
and is called the Trinity House of Deptford 
Stroud. The other, which was built by the 
cnrjwration belonging to the former, consists of 
38 houses; both hospitals being for the use ot 
decayed pilots or masters of ships, or their wi- 
dows ; tne men are allowed 20s. and the wo- 
men ifls. per month. This town is 4 miles E. 
of London. The number of inhabitants in 
1801, was 1 7 ,548 ; but there has been a gradual 
increase since that time ; so that now the in- 
habitants are supposed to amount to above 
20 , 000 . 

DEPTH. (from deep , or diep, Dutch.) 
1. Deepness; the measure of any thing from 
the surface downward (Bacon). 2. Deep 
place; not a shoal (Dry den). 3. The abyss; 
a gulph of infinite profundity (Proverbs). 4. 
Tiie middle or height of a season : applied com- 
monly to winter ( Clarendon ). 5. Abstruseness; 
obscurity (Addison). 

Depth of a squadron or bat- 
talion, is the number of men in the file. 

To DE'PTHEN. v. a. ( diepen , Dutch.) To 
deepen or make deeper 

2 o DEPU'CELATE. v. a. (depuce l er, Fr.) 
To deflour; to bereave of virginity. * 

DEPU'LSION. s. ( depulsio , Latin.) A 
beating or thrusting away. 

DEPU'LSORY. a. (from depulsus, Latin.) 
Putting away ; averting. 

To DE'PURATE. v. a. (depurer, French.) 
To purify ; to cleanse (Boyle). 

De purate, a. (from the verb.) 1. Cleans- 
ed; freed from dregs. 2. Pure; not contami- 
nated (Glanville). 

DEPURATION i. ( depurntio , Latin.) 1. 
The act of separating the pure from the impure 
part of any thing (Boyle). 2. The cleansing 
of a wound from its matter. 

To DEPU'RE. v. a. (depurer, French.) 1. 
To free from impurities. 2. To purge (RuL). 

DEPUTATION, s. ( deputation , French.) 
1. The act of deputing, or sending away with a 
special commission. 2. Vicegerency (South). 

* DEPUTATUS, a name applied by/the an- 
cients, to those who mqde armour. 
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Deputatvs, denoted also a kind of usher 
or tipstaff to the p atriarch of Constantinople. 

To DEPU'TE, v. a . (depufer, French.) To 
send with a special commission ; to impower 
one to transact instead of another (Roscom.). 

DE'PUTY. s. (deputt, Fr. from deputatus, 
Latin.) 1. A lieutenant; a viceroy (Ilale), 
2. One that transacts business for another 
(Hooker). 

To DEQU A'NTITATE. v. (from de 
and quantity, Latin.) To diminish the quan- 
tity of. 

DEE. In the beginning of names of places, 
is derived from 'oeop, a wild beast, unless the 
place stands upon a river ; then from the Bri- 
tish dur, i.e. water (Gibson), 

To DERACINATE. v. a. ( deraciner , Fr.) 
To pluck or tear up by the roots (Shakspeare) . 

To DERA'IGN. To Dera'in. v. a. (dis- 
rationarc , or dirationare , Latin.) To prove; to 
justify (Blount). 2 . To disorder; to turn out 
of course. 

DERA'IGNMENT. a. (from deraign.) 1. 
The act of deraigning or proving. 2. A dis- 
ordering, or turning out of course. 3. A dis- 
charge of profession ; a departure out of religion 
(Blount). 

DERA'Y. s. (from desrayer , Fr.) Tumult; 
disorder ; noise. 

DERBENT, a strong town of Shirvan, a 
province of Persia, in Asia, said to be founded 
by Alexander the Great. It was always a place 
of importance, and is a strong pass from Mus- 
covy and Tartary into Persia. The Muscovites 
took this town in 1723, and it wa9 ceded to 
them in 1735, by a treaty with Kouli Khan, 
emperor of Persia. Lat. 42. 8 N. Lon. 50. 
Oli. 

DERBY, the capital town of the county of 
the same name, having markets on Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays. It is seated on 
the river Derwent, over which there is a hand- 
some stone bridge, and a small brook runs 
through the town, under several bridges. Here 
are five parish-churches. Upon the Derwent 
is sir Thomas Lombe's curious engine for the 
manufacturing of silk, for a perfect model of 
which the parliament of Great Britain allowed 
him 14,0001. It is governed by a mayor, and 
sends two members to parliament. All Saints' 
church is a beautiful Gothic structure, erected 
in the reign of queen Mary, at the charges of 
the maidens and bachelors of the town. It 
gives the title of earl to the Stanley family. 
The Scotch rebels came as far as this town in 
1745, and then returned back to Scotland. 
Derby contains 2170 houses, and 10,83$ in- 
habitants. Lat. 52. 58 N. Lon. 1 . 25 W. 

DERBYSHIRE, an English county, bound- 
ed on the N. by Yorkshire; on the E. 
by Nottinghamshire; on the 8. by Leicester- 
shire and a point of Warwickshire; on the W. 
bv Staffordshire; and on the N-W. by Che- 
shire. . It extends 50 miles itt length from N. 
to S. and 34 from E, to W. where broadest; 
but in the S. part it is not above si*. It is di- 
vided into Six hundreds, in which are 11 mar- 
ket totems, and 106 parishes. It is seated in the 
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diocese of Lichfield and Coventiy, and sends, 
four members to parliament ; tWo for the 
county, and two for the town of Derby* The 
air, especially on thcE. side, is wholesome and 
agreeable : but in the mountains of the Peak, 
towards the N. it is sharp and cold. TheN.- 
and W. parts are hilly and stony. The hills 
in the northern part of the county, by attract- 
ing the passing clouds, cause die rain to de- 
scend there in greater abundance than on the 
circumjacent counties. Little timber, or even 
underwood, grows here, and the fields are uni- 
versally enclosed by stone walls. This county 
contains about 1 ,600,000 acres of land, about 
one-eighth of which are uncultivated. The 
number of houses, in 1800, was 33, IQ l, and 
of inhabitants 161,142. It furnishes g3Q men 
to the national militia. The principal rivers 
are the Derwent, Dove, Erwasn, ana Trent. 

Derbyshire spar. See Fluor spar. 

To DERE. v . a. foejuan, Saxon.) To hurt 

( &EREHAM, a town of Norfolk, having a 
market on Fridays, where great quantities of 
woollen yarn are sold. Lat. 52. 42 N. Lon. 
1.0E. 

DERELICTION, s. {derelic tio, Latin.) 
An utter forsaking or leaving (Hooktnr). 

DERELICTS. pi. (In law.) Goods wil- 
fully thrown away, or relinquished. 

DERliAM (William), an English divine 
and philosopher. He was born at Stoughton, 
near Worcester, in l0‘57, and educated at 
Trinity college, Oxford. On entering into 
orders ne obtained the vicarage of Wargrave, 
in Berkshire. In 1 08Q he was presented to the 
rectory of Upmimter, in Essex. Here he de- 
voted himself to philosophical pursuits, became 
a member of the Royal Society , and contributed 
largely to the Philosophical Transactions. In 
1713 ne published his Physico Theology, being 
the substance of his Boylc’9 Lectures, with 
curions notes; and in 1714 appeared his Astro 
Theology, which had also been delivered at the 
same lecture. In 1716 he was made canon of 
Windsor, and in 1730 the university of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of D.D. He as- 
sisted various writers, ana published some pieces 
of Mr. Ray. The last tiling he published of 
his own writing was Christo Theology, or a 
Demonstration of the divine Authority of the 
Christian Religion, 1730. In hisyounger days 
he published a treatise, entitled. The Artificial 
Clockmaker, in 12mo. which has been several 
times reprinted. He died at Upminster, in 
1735. 

Dr. Derham had many papers inserted in 
different volumes of the Phil. Trans. He also 
edited some works of Dr. Halley's and Dr. 
Hooke's. He was very exemplary in the dis- 
charge of hU duties as a parish priest : and be- 
ing- well skilled in medical science, he exerted 
himself generously as a physician to the bodies 
as well 5s the torn of his parishoners. 

To DERIDE. v. a . (derided, Lat.) To laugh 
at s to mock ; to turn to ridicule (TiUqtson). 

DERIDER* s. (from the verb.) A mocker; 
a tcoBtr (Hooker). 
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DERISION, t. (derim, Latin.) l* H*® 
act of deriding or laughing at {Addison}* 2. 
Contempt ; ‘scorn; alaiigKipg stock {Milton). 

DERISIVE. a. (from deride.) Mocking; 
scoffing (Pope). 

DERI 'SORY. a. ( derisoriu} , Lat.) Mock- 
ing; ridiculing. 

T>ERL'V ABLE. a. (from derive,) Attain- 
able by right of descent or derivation (South). 

DERIVATION, s. (derivaiio, Latin.) 1. 

A draining of water (Burnet). 2. (In gram- 
mar.) The tracing of a word from its original 
(Locke). 3. The transmission of any thing 
from its source (Hate). 

Derivation, (derivation from derivo, to 
drain off). The doctrines of derivation and 
revulsion, talked of by the ancients, are now 
wholly exploded, at least in the limited man- 
ner in which it was formerly understood. De- 
rivation means the drawing away any disease 
from its original seat to another part. 

DERIVATIONS (Calculus of). See Cal- 
culus. 

DERIVATIVE, a. (derivative, Latin.) 
Derived or taken from another (Hale). 

Deri'vative. s. (from the adjective.) The 
thing or word derived from another (South). 

DERIVATIVELY, ad. (from derivative.) 
In a derivative manner. 

To DERIVE, v . a . (from derivo , Latin.) j. 
To turn the course of water (South). 2. To- 
deduce, as from a principal (Boyle). 3. To 
communicate to another, ns from the origin 
and source (IJoolcr). 4. To receive by trans- 
mission (South). To communicate to by 
descent of blood (Felton), ti. To spread ; to 
diffuse gradually from one place to another 
(Davies). ?. To trace a word from its origin. 

To DeriVe. v. n, I. To come from; to 
owe its origin to (Prior). 2. To descend from 
( Shakspcare ). 

DERI'VER. s. (from derive .) One that 
draws or fetches, as from the original. 
DERMA. (AepfAo, the skin.) See Cutis. 
DERMALOGY. (from wt, the skin; 
and x»>oc, a treatise.) A treatise on the skin or 
integumentation. Dermatology'. 

DERMATODES. (Aiffwcon^fi from 
a skin or leather, and ui ©c, likeness.) See Du- 
RAMATER. 

DERM ATOLOGY. De r m a t o l o q i a . 

( dermatologia , ^pfxaToXoyia ; from hp^a, the 
true skin, and x»yos, a discourse.) A treatise 
upon the skin. 

DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. (dermato- 
pathoh/giai from hp<u«, the skin, and irafrtoyia, 
the pathology.) A treatise on diseases of the 
skin. 

DERMESTES. Leather-eater. In zoology, 
a genus of the class insects, order coleoptera. 
Antennas clavate; the club perfoliate; three 
of the joints thicker; thorax convex slightly 
margined ; head inflected, and hid under the 
thorax. The Igrvas or grubs of this tribe de- 
vour dead bodies, skins, leather, and almost 
any animal substance, and are exceedingly de- 
structive to books and furniture. Eighty-five 
species ; chiefly inhabitants of Europe, and nine 


of our own country, 
tribute! : 

A. bifid jaw. 

B. one-toothed jaw 


PER 

They may be thus dis- 


the spate of Fabricius, 


C. feelers four, clavate, the last joint larger . 
the .colydium- tribe of Fabricius. The 
following are mostly worthy of remark . 

1 D. lardarius : black ; shells cinereous on 
the upper half. Inhabits Europe; and as an 
insect, is the most common pest of museums, 
libraries and preparations of natural history : it 
is also found in old bacon : the larva is oval and 
hairy. 

2. D. domesticus. Black; shells grey, edged 
round with black; thorax gibbous, covered with 
ferruginous down. Inhabits Europe, and is 
the little insect that makes the round holes in 
our furniture, reducing it to powder. 

3. D. fuinatus. Oblong, testaceous, eyes 
black. Inhabits Europe, on flowers and in 
houses, and has a great resemblance. 

4. D. violaceus. Blueish-black ; thorax 
downy ; legs black ; being splendid ami ele- 
gant. Inhabits Europe, and found in dead 
bodies. 

5. D. Surinamensis. Testaceous; thorax 
crenate; carinate oh the back ; ‘shells striate, 
body brow nisli. Inhabits South America ; in 
flour and meal that have been kept too long. 
See Nat. Hist. PI. LXXIL 

DERN. a. (beajin, Saxon.) Obsolete. 1. 
Sad ; solitary. 2. Barbarous; cruel. 
DERNIER, a. (French.) Last (Ay life). 
Dernier resort. See Resort. 

To DEROGATE, v. a. ( derogo , Latin.) I. 
To do an act contrary to a law or custom, as to 
diminish its former extent (Hale). 2. To les- 
sen the worth of any person or thing ; to dis- 
parage. 

To Derogate. v. n. 1. To detract; to 
lessen reputation (Hooker). 2. To degenerate ; 
to act beneath one's rank. 

De'rogate. a. (from the verb.) De- 
graded; lessened in value ( Shakspeare ). 

DEROGATION, s. ( derogatio , Latin.) 1. 
The act of weakening or restraining a former 
Jaw or contract (South). 2. The act of lessen- 
ing or taking away the honour of any person or 
thin * (Hooker). 

DEROGATIVE. a. (derogations, Latin.) 
Detracting; lessening the honour of (Brown). 

DERO'GATORILY. ad. (from derogatory .) 
In a detractingmaoner. 
DERO'GATORINESS. 9. (from deroga- 

^ERO'GATORY. 8 **. fderogatorius, Lat.) 
That lessens the honour of (Bacon). 

DERRIS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order mollusca. Body cylindrical, 
composed of articulations ; mouth terminal ; 
feelers two. One species only; found on the 
coast of Pembrokeshire: moves by an undula- 
tory motion of the whole body* 

DERRY. See Londonderry. 
DERVIS, orDBRViCH, a name given to a* 
sort of monks among the Turks, who lead a 
very austere life, and profess extremepoverty, 
though they are allowed to many. The word 
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it originally Persian, ivrn, signifying a beggar, 
or person who has nothing : ami because the 
religious, and particularly the followers of Me* 
velava, profess- not Jo possess any thing, they 
call both the religious in jgeneral, and the 
Mcvelavites in particular, Dervises or Der- 
viches. The dervises, called also Mevelavites, 
are a Mahometan order of religious ; the chief 
or founder whereof was one Mevelava. They 
are now very numerous. Their chief monas- 
tery- is that near Cogna in Natolia, where the 
general makes his residence, and where all the 
assemblies of the order are held ; the other 
houses being all dependent on this, by a privi- 
lege granted to this monastery under Otto- 
man I. 

The dervises affect a great deal of modesty, 
patience, humility, and charity. They always 
go bare-legged and open-brea9ted, and fre- 
quently burn themselves with hot irons to 
inure themselves to patience. They always 
fast on Wednesdays, eating nothing on those 
days till after sun-set. Tuesdays and Fridays 
they hold meetings, at which the superior of 
the house presides. One of them plays all the 
while on a flute, and the rest dance, turning 
their bodies round and round with the greatest 
swiftness imaginable. Long custom to this 
exercise from their youth has brought them to 
such a habitnde, that it does not discompose 
them at all. This practice they observe with 
great strictness, in memory of Mevelava their 
patriarch's turning miraculously round, as they 
pretend, for the space of four days, Without 
any food or refreshment $ his companion Hamsa 
nlaving all the while on a flute: after which 
he fell into an ecstacy, and therein received 
wonderful revelations for the establishment of 
his order. They believe the flute an instru- 
ment consecrated by Jacob and the shepherds 
of the Old Testament, because they sang the 
praises of God upon it. They profess poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and really observe them 
while they remain dervises ; and if they choose 
tog6 out and marry, they are always allowed. 

The generality of dervises are mountebanks 
some apply themselves to legerdemain, postures, 
See. to amuse the people; others give in to 
sorcery and magic: but all of them, contrary 
to Mahomet's precept, are said to drink wine, 
brandy, and other strong liquors, to give them 
the degree of gaiety their order requires. Beside 
their great saint Mevelava, there are particular 
saints nonoured in some particular monasteries ; 
as Kederele, greatly revered in the monasteries 
of Egypt, and held by some* to be St. George $ 
and by others, with more probability, the pro- 
phet Elias. Hie dervises are great travellers ; 
and, under pretence of preaching, and propa- 
gating their fai'Jf, are continually passing from 
place to another: on which account they 
Km* been frequently used as spies. 

^^here are also dervises \ti Persia, called in 
tnii country Abdals, q. d. servants of God. 
They lead a very penurious, austere life, and 
preach the^looiWin the streets. Coffeehouses, 
and Wherever they can meetwith auditors;; 
The Persian dervises retail little hut fables to 
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the people, and art. in the utmott contempt 
among the men of afeifte and letters. There are 
in Egypt two or three kinds/ 

DERWENT, a river which rises in Derby-* 
shire, andfalls into the Trent, near Nottingham. 

Derwent, a river which rises in the N. 
Riding of Yorkshire, and running S. falls into 
that of the Ouse. 

Derwent, a river of Cumberland, which 
falls into the Irish sea, a little below Cocker- 
mouth. 

De r w ENT- w a T E R , a lake of Cumberland, 
in the vale of Keswick. It is three miles in 
length, and a mile and an half wide. Five 
islands rise out of this lake, which add greatly 
to the beauty of its appearance. On one of 
them is an elegant modern-built house. 

DESAGULIERS (John Thcophilus), an 
ingenious philosopher, born in 1083 at Ro- 
chelle, from whence his father, who was a 
minister, brought him wheu an infant to Lon- 
don, on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
He was educated at Christ college, Oxford, 
where he proceeded to the degree of LL.D. 
In 1714 he was chosen F.R.S. He was the 
first person who ever read lectures on experi- 
mental philosophy in London, and he had the 
honour to read them before George II. Frede- 
ric prince of Wales, and the rest of the royal 
family. The duke of Chandos gave him the 
living of Edgware, and afterwards another in 
Essex. He was several times giknd-masterof the 
English free-masons. He died in London, in 
1749 . 

Dr. Dcsagtiliers communicated many curious 
and valuable papers to the Royal Society, which 
appear in the Phil. Trans. He translated 
s’Gravesunde's Natural Philosophy, and some 
other works. He also gave an edition of Gre- 
gor’s Elements of Catoptrics and Dioptrics; 
ancl likewise published a comprehensive and 
valuable Courge of experimental Philosophy, 
in S vols. 4to. Recollecting that this gentle- 
man was much noticed by the learned and the 
great, and possessed two church livings, we 
cannot account for the circumstance of nis dy- 
ing in obscurity and indigence: yet such, it 
would seem, was the case ; at least, if we may 
credit the poet Cawthome, who speaking of 
the neglected Desaguliers, asks, 

4i How he who taught tw f o gracious kings to 
view. 

All Boyle ennobled, and all Bacon knew. 

Died in a cell, without a friend to save. 

Without a guinea, and without a grave." 

DESART, a large extent of country entirely 
barren, and producing nothing. The Desart, 
absolutely so called, is that part of Arabia south 
of the Holy Land, where the children of Israel 
wandered forty years. 

DESAULT (Peter Joseph), a celebrated 
French urgeem, was bom In Feb, 1744, at 
Magny Vernais, a village near Lure. He was 
destined for the church, but his genius led him 
to the study of the healing art, to which he 
applied with great avidity. Ho also paid great 
attention to mathematics. At the age of >9 
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exceUcBtMugMtu *a4 hj» reputation 
established. Jn 1779 he invented the bandage 
now in use for {raptures. He succeeded Fer- 
rand as chief surgeon of the Hotel-Dijpu in 
Paris* In 17S8 he succeeded in his Jortg pro- 
jected scheme of establishing acUhical school; 
and when his lectures commenced, his auditory 
soon became very numerous. More than 6Q0 
from different countries constantly attended, in 
order to learn a new system, consisting of 
a simple mode of treatment, disengaged from 
ancient prejudices, and a complex incoherent 
practice* 

A few of his improvements are here specifi- 
ed. I . The method of ligature employed by 
the ancients in the cure of umbilical hernias 
of children, having been generally omitted in 
the practice of the moderns, he again introduc- 
ed and perfected this mode, and demonstrated, 
by his success, its superiority over compressive 
bandages. 2. He was one of the first men in 
France to extract the loose cartilages (cartilages 
flottans) in joints. 3. He emjnoyed a new 
treatment, that of a methodical compression, 
in respect to schiriosities of the rectum ; in 
order to which he introduced a candle or 
bougie, the size of which he gradually aug- 
mented. 4 He simplified, and rendered more 
commodious, the reduction of luxations of the 
humerus. 5 . Fatal experience having pointed 
out the danger of employing the trepan in 
wounds of the luad, he substituted another 
method of treatment (l’usage de I’dm&ique) 
now adopted by many practitioners. 6. He 
made several very useful improvements on chi- 
rurgical instruments: such as those employed 
in the cases of polypus in the womb and nos- 
trils (la pince a gaine et des porte-nseuds poor 
la ligature des polypes, &c.); for cutting 
through obstructions in the different cavities 
(le kiotome); and for the fistula in ano. In 
cases of incision he introduced the use of the 
instrument (lc gorge ret) invented by Marchetti, 
well known amdhg foreigners, but almost to- 
tally neglected in France before this period. 

He at the same time retrenched the use of a 
great number of superfluous ones, and banish- 
ed all practices attended with greater pain than 
utility. Avoiding etery thing that was com- 
plex, he proved that the art of healing, in imi- 
tation of nature, ought to be simple in its 
means, and fruitful in its resources. , 

In 1791 he published his Journal m Chi- 
rujrgerie, which was edited by his pupils, and 
destihed to describe the mo$t interesting oc- 
currences in Iris school, and also extract* from 
his lectures, which were then dedicated! to the 
investigation of the maladies incident to the 
urinary passage. This wpe fr&nslatC^ptto En- 
glish by the late Mr* Gosling. 

In consequence of an unjust CFWmm of 
Chaiunette, he was thrown jpta the horrid 
prison of the Luumhpurgk y fri>m which few 
departed but in the way to Ibc GdHfotr 1 

was, however, liberated at the 
day*. 
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' O&the establishment of I/Eco|ede San ti, 0e* 
sault was appointed clinical professor; and for 
external maladies he soon after obtained front 
the government the inversion of the Evechd 
into an hospital tor surgical operations. In the 
midst of these plans, the troubles that occur- 
red in the mopth of May, 1795, unfortunately 
affected his mind, and made him dread lest the 
days of proscription should return. It was in 
vain that his friends attempted to soothe his 
sufferings ; for on the night of the $9tb of May, 
a malignant fever made its appearance, and a 
nearly continual delirium ensued until his 
death, which occurred on the first of June 
1 7Q5, on which day he breathed his last, in the 
arms of his pupils, at the age of 51. The 
French republic, eager to pay homage to his 
memory, presented nis widow, with a pen- 
sion of 2000 livres per annum. A son, Alexis 
Mathias Desault, was the &ole fruit of his mar- 
riage ; and he has left but one work behind 
him, in which the name of his friend Ch opart 
is joined with his own* It is entitled Traitd 
des Maladies Chirurgicales et des Operations 
qui leur convienneut, 2 vols. 8vo. 

DE'SCANT. 1 . \discanto t Italian.) I. A 
song or tune composed in parts {Milton). 2. 
A discourse; a disputation; a disquisition 
branched out into several heads {Shakspearfy. 

Descant, in music, the art of composing 
in several parts. It is of three kinds, namely, 
plain, figurative, aud double. Plain descant 
is the groundwork of all compositions, con r 
suiting altogether in the orderly placing of many 
concords answering to simple counter-point* 
Figurative descant is that wherein discords are 
concerned as weU as concords; and this proper- 
ly may be denominated the ornament or rhe- 
torical part of music. For iu this are intro- 
duced ail the varieties of points, foges, syncopes 
or bindings, diversity of measures, intermix- 
tures of discording sounds, or whatever else, art 
and fancy can exhibit, which set forth and 
adorn the composition; whence U is named 
florid pr figurative Uescanr/ descant is 

so called when the parts are SO contrived that 
the treble may be made the bass, and the bass 
the treble. 

To De'scant. 0 . *. 1. To slug in parts* 
2. To discourse at large ] to make speeches; in 
censure or contempt £ Milton ). 

To DESCE'ND, ** n, (descend** Latin.) 
1 . To conic from a higher place to a lower; to 
fall; to sink {Matthews)* 2. To come sud- 
denly; to fall ufxftt as from an eminence 
(Pope). 3. To make an invasion (Dry den). 
4. To proceed as from an origh^j {Colttifr)* 5. 
To fait in order of inheritance tea succestour 
{Locke)* (5. To extend a discourse ^fVom ge- 
neral to particular consideration (JDf. 
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DESCENDIBLE, a, {(tom descend.) l . 
Such as may be descended. 2. Transmissible 
by inheritance {Hah ) . 

DESCENDING, in music, making a tran- 
sition from dne note to another which is less 
acute. 

Descending latitude, is the latitude 
of a planet in its return from the nodes to the 
equaim. 

DESCE'NSION. #. (descensio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of falling or sinking; descent. 2. A 
declension; a degradation {Shakspeare). 3. 
tin astronomy.) Right descension is the 
Etch of the equator, which descends with the 
sign or star below the horizon of a direct sphere. 
Cfbliqvc descension is the arch of the equa- 
tor,. which descends with the sign below the 
horizon of an oblique sphere. 

DESCE'NSIONAL. a . (from descension.) 
Relating to descent. 

Descension al difference, is the dif- 
ference between the right and oblique descen- 
sions of the same star, or point of the hea\ ens. 

DESCENSUS. ( descensus , from kcscendo, 
to move downwards). Chemists call it a dis- 
tillation per dcscentum, by descent, when the 
fire is applied at top, and round the \essel, 
whose orifice is at the bottom. 

DESCENT, s. 0 descensus , Latin.) 1. The 
act of passing from a higher to a lower place 
{Biackmore). 2. Progress downwards {Locke). 
3. Obliquity; inclination {Woodward), 4. 


son kqA Me pC course, being east upon him hr 
the laW/ * - * ^ 7 

Decent Mtpfe, vs some* 

times to mil the sods, xprip alt thq brothers 
(where one brother. finfi without issue), as 
in gat el4und j sometiftu^to the youngest son, 
as in borough English ; and sometimes to the 
eldest daughter, or the youngest, according to 
the customs of particular placet Descent by 
statute is of fee-tail, as directed by the statute 
of Westminster, 2 de donis. 

Descent, in genealogy, the order or suc- 
cession of descendants in a line or family; or 
their distance from a common progenitor. 
Thus we say, one descent, two descents, 
&c. 

Descent, in heraldry, is used to express 
the coming down of any thing from above ; as, 
a lion en aescent, is a lion with his head to- 
waids the base |>oints, and his heels towards 
one of the comers of the chief, as if he were 
leaping down from some high (dace. 

Descent, in fortification, are the holes, 
\ atilt*, and hollow places made by undermin- 
iogthe ground. 

The descent into the moat or ditch is a deep 
passage made through the esplanade and covert- 
way, in form of a trench, whereof the upper 
pan is covered with madriers and clays, to se- 
cure the besiegers from the enemy’s fire. In 
wet ditches this trench is on a le\el with the 
surface of the water, but in dry ones it is sunk 
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DE'SERT. &* Dis a rt. 

Dr’srrt. a . (desertus, Lat.) Wild ; waste; 
solitary; uninhabited (.Locke), 

To Dese'kt. v. a. (deserter, Flench.) I. 
To forsake ; to fall away from ; to quit meanly 
or treacherously {Dry den). 2. To leave; to 
abandon (Bentley). 

Dsse'kt. s. (from deserve.) 1. Qualities or 
conduct considered with respect to rewards 
or punishments; degree of merit or demerit 
(Hooker). 2. Proportional merit; claim to 
reward (South). 3. Excellence; right tore- 
ward ; virtue ( Shahpeare ). 

DESE'RTEll. s. (from desert.) I. He that 
has forsaken his cause or his po&t (Dry den). 

2. He that leaves the army in which he was 
enlisted (Decay qf Ptety). 3. He that for- 
sakes another (Pope). 

Deserter, in a military sense, a soldier 
who by running away from his regiment or 
Company abandons the service. 

A deserter is, by the ai deles of war, punish- 
able by death, and, after conviction, is nanged 
at the head of the regiment he formerly be- 
longed to, with his crime written on his breast, 
and suffered to hang till the army leave that 
camp, for a terror to others. But the court- 
martial has a proper discretionary power for the 
exercise of lenity, whenever such lenity may 
seem likely to be beneficial to the general dis- 
cipline. 

DESE'RTION. s. (from desert.) 1. The 
act of forsaking or abandoning a cause or po*t 
( Rogers ). 2. (In theology.) spiritual despon- 

dency; an opinion that grace is withdrawn 
(South). 

DESE'RTLESS. a. (from desert.) Without 
mem ; without claim to favour (Dry den). 

TV i DESE'RVE. v. a. (desnvir t French.) 
t . To be worthy of either good or ill (Hooker). 
*2. To be worthy of reward (South). 

DESERVEDLY .ad. (from deserve.) Wor- 
thily , according to desert (Milton). , 
DESR'RVEu. s. (from deserve.) A man 
who merits rewards (Wotton). 

DESH ACHE, in heraldry, is where a beast 
has its limbs separated from its body, so that 
they still remain on the escutcheon, with only 
a small separation from their natural places. 

DESHAIS (John Baptist Henry), * cele- 
brated French painter, horn at Rotten in Nor- 
mandy, in 1729. A* early as 175 1 he won the 
first priae of the academy, and became a pupil 
in the king’s school, under Carlo Yank) 0* 
After studying there and at Rome be Wa»#Mt- 
ed into the academy. Hd died 1ft HU 

principal pictures are those of th& marriage of 
the Virgin, the recnrractioti of Mw**, end 
Joseph and Us mistress. 

DBSl'Cp A®/, (from <fenfr*c 
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DESICCATION, in chemistry, evapora- 
tion p> driness, or any other mode by which 
driitese »u a substance containing motstoi* U 
produced. ^ 

DESFCCATIVE. a. (from desiccate.) That 
has die power of drying. 

To DESI'DERaTJE. v. a. (< iendero , l<at.) 
To want; to miss; to desire in absence 


( Cheune ). 

DESIDERATUM, (from desidme, I de- 
sire,) is u!»cd to siguify a desirable perfection in 
any art or science: thus, it is a desideratum 
with the blacksmith to render iron fusible 
by a gentle lieat, and yet preserve it hard enough 
for ordinary uses ; with the glass-man and look- 
ing-glass maker, to render glass malleable ; with 
the clock-maker, to bring pendulums to be 
useful, where there are irregular motions; with 
the brazier and copper-smith, to make mal- 
leable solder; with the ship- wright, to build 
vessels that will sail under water; with the 
diver, to procure manageable instruments for 
conveying fresh air to tne bottom of the seg, 
sufficient for respiration and the burning of 
lights; with the assay-master, <0 mehor copel 
ores of mriah immediately without the use of 
bellows or furnaces ; and with the carvers and 
joiners, to fashion wood in moulds like plaster 
of Paris, or burnt alabaster. 

To DESPGN. v. a. (designo, Lat.; dessiner , 
French.) 1. To purpose; to intend any thing. 

2. To form or order with a particular purpose 
(SttUingfleet). 3. To devote intentionally 
/ Clarendon). 4. To plan ; to project ; to form 
in idea (Dryden). 5. To mark out (Locke). 

Deoi'gv. s. (from the verb.) I. An inten- 
tion; a purpose. 2. A scheme; a plan of 
action (T \llotson). 3. A scheme formed to the 
detriment of another (Locke). 4. The idea 
which an artist endeavours to execute or ex- 
press (Addison). 

In building, we use the term iehnography, 
when hy design is only meant the plan of a budd- 
ing, or a flat figure drawn on paper. Of tho* 
grapky , when some face, or side, of the budd- 
ing is raised from the ground. And scene* 
grapky , when both front and sides are seen in 

^dissiGH, in manufactories, expresses the 
figures with which the workman enriches his 
stuff, or silk, and which lie copies after swan 
painter, or eminent draughtsman, as In diaper, 
dtsnask, flowered silk, tapestry, and the h|c. 

In undertakings of such kinds of figured stuffs, 
it is necessary, says M. Savory, that before the 
firtt stroke of the shuttle, the wMe design U 
represented on the threw* of*t«» warp ; we< ‘ 
not mean in colour*. teitsWhjW infinite m?" 
ber aflUde pack threads, whim, fating disf 

w as to wise the threw!* of tho wwp, fa 
wOtknwii *e» from time to ti»e,what of 
silk fa to he put in thetye of the thottfeJto 



iSaaK*’** 


: moisture (#»*»}. 


!»• 

- theXff, ami oT* Itepjft ropatuooatete « hlt 
is iotanded to bo represented W '*• Th 
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drvide lengthwise, by as many black lines as 
there are intended threads in the warp; and 
cross these lines, by others drawn breadthwise, 
which, with the former, make little equal 
squares; on the paper thus squared, the 
draughtsman designs his figures, and heightens 
them with colours as he sees fit. When the 
design i* finished, a workman reads it, while 
another lays it on the simblot. 

To read the design, is to tell the person who 
manages the loom the number of squares, or 
thiCatfe, comprised in the space, intimating at 
the same time whether it is ground or figure. 

To put vthat is read on the simblot, is to fasten 
little strings to the several packthreads, which 
are to raise the threads named ; and thus they 
continue to do till the whole design is read. 

Every piece being composed of several repeti- 
tions of the same design, when the whole de- 
sign is drawn, the drawer, to begin the design 
afr'.th, has nothing to do but raise the htue 
strings, with slip-knots, to the top of the sim- 
blot, which he had let down to the bottom : 
this he is to repeat as often as is necessary till 
the whole is manufactured. The ribbon- 
weaver have likewise a design, but far more 
simple thau that now desciibed. It is drawn 
on paper, with lines and squares representing 
the threads of the warp and woof. But in- 
stead of lines of which the figures of the former 
consist, these are constituted of points only, or 
dots, placed in certain of the little squares, 
formed by the intersection of the lines* These 
points mark the threads of the warp that are to 
be raised, and the spaces left blank denote the 
threads that are to keep their situation : the 
rest is managed as In the former. 

Design is also used, in painting, for the 
first idea of a large work, drawn roughly, and 
in little, with an intention to be executed and 
finished in large. 

DE$I*GN ABLE, a ( design # , Lai.) Distin- 
guishable; capable to be particularly marked 
out (Digly). 

DESIGNATION, s. (designation Latin.) 

I. The act of pointing or marking out by some 
particular token (Swift). 2 Appointment; 
direction (Bacon), 3. Import: intention 
iloekt). 

DESIGNATOR, a Roman officer, who as* 
signed each person his place and rank in public 
ceremonies, processions, kc, 

DESI GNEDLY, ad. (from design .) Pur. 
posely; intentionally; not inadvertently 

( I&ONER.#. {(tom design.) 1. One that 
'pis or intend*? $,purpMer. 2. A plotter ; a 
stiver (Decay Piety). 3. Doe that 
the idea of any ' thing m painting or 
le (Addison). 

IGNING. partt a. (Horn design.) In* 

treacherous j deceitful (Seat kern). 

a. ^ftOAt deeigm) With- 

(from design,) t.A _ 

pttfpose and iutcut (Qimiilt). 2, AkIkbic lessons,’ 
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of hostility, (Skaitpeare), 3. The idea, or 
sketch, of* merit (Drvdm). 

DESIRABLE, a. (from desire.) I. That 
is to be wished with earnestness (Rogers), t. 
Pleasing ; delightful (Addison), 

DESIRE, according to the common accep- 
tation of the term, may be considered, as a ft 
eager longing for some apparent good, centered 
in particular objects, situations, or circum- 

two different acts of the mmS concerning suck 
objects, which lord Kaimes expresses thus: 
“ Desire, taken in its proper sense, is that inter- 
nal act which by influencing the will, makes us 
proceed to action. Desire in a lax sense, re- 
spects also at tions and events that depend noton 
us ; as when I desire that my friend may have 
a son to represent him ; or that my country 
may flourish in arts and sciences: but such in- 
ternal act is more properly termed a wibh than 
desire," Though this observation do**s not 
fully mark the difference, it plainly indicates 
that there is one. In the first sense, desire 
may be defined as by Dr. Cogan, that uneasy 
sensation excited in the mind by the view or 
contemplation of any desirable good, which is 
not in our possession, which we are solicitous 
to obtain, and of which the attainment appears 
at least possible. See Wish. 

To Desi re, v. a, (desirer, French.) 1, To 
wish ; to long for (Deuteronomy), 2, To ex- 
press wishes , to appear to long (Dry den), 3. 
To ask ; to intreat (Shakspeare). 

DESl'RER. s, (from desire,) One that is 
eager of any thing ; a wisher (Shakspeare). 

0. (from desire .) Full of 


after ; 


of de- 
wishing for 





DESIROUS, a. , 
sire ; eager ; longing 
(Hooker). 

DESIROUSLY, ad. Eagerly; with desire. 

DESIROUSNESS. s. Fulness of desire. 

To DESl'ST. v. n. (deshto, Lat.) To cease 
from any thing; to stop (Milton), 

DESrSTANCE. s. (from desist.) The act 
of desisting ; cessation (Boyle). 

DESITIVE. a. (desitus, Lat.) Ending; 
concluding; final (Watts). 

DESK. s. ( disch , a table, Dutch.) An incli- 
ning table for the U9e of writers or readers 
(Walton). 

DESMOND, in geography, the name of an 
ancient district of Ireland, which contained 
part of the present counties of Keriy and Cork. 

DESOLATE, a* (drtoiatus, Lat.) 1. With- 
out inhabitants; uninhabited (Broom c). 2. 
Deprived of inhabitants ; laid waste (Jet.) 3. 
Solitary; without society. 

To De solate, a. o. (desolo, Latiiu) To 
deprive of inhabitants; to lay waste (Thom- 
son). 

DESOLATELY. ad. In a desolate man- 
ner. * 

DESOLATION * s, (from desolate,) ‘1. 
Destruction c|\ inhabitants ; reduction to soli- 
tude t. Gloominess; sadness; 

3. A place wasted and 

French.) I . Hope* 

yitn). & TnaA 
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'which carat despair; that of which there is 
nohbpe (Skahpeost). (In thedegy*) Loss 
of confidence m the mercy of God (Spratt). 

Dr. Cogan calls despair a permanent fear of 
tosinig some valuable 'good, of suffering some 
dreadful evil, or of remaining in a state of ac- 
tual misery, without any mixture of hope. It 
generally succeeds to ineffectual efforts, which 
have bceivrepeatedly made 5 and of consequence 
is excited where no means can be devised equal 
to the magnitude of the supposed evil. 

ToDespa'ir. v. n. (aespero, Lat.) To be 
without hope : to despond ( Wake) 
DESPATRER. s. (from desi 


without hope (Dry den). 

DESP A'l RFU L a. 


(from despair .) One 


( despair and full) 
Hopeless : obsolete (Sidney). 

DESPAIRINGLY, ad. (from despairing.) 
In a manner betokening hopelessness l Boyle) 
To DESPATCH, c. a ( depeseker , French.) 

1 . To send «iw«iy hastily ( Temple ) 2. To send 

out of the world ; to put to death (Shaksp eare) . 
3. To perform a business quickly ( Loeke ). 4. 

To conclude an affair with another ( Shah - 
a peare). 

Despatch, s. (from the verb.) 1. Hasty 
execution ( Granville ). 2. Conduct ; manage- 
ment: obsolete ( Shakspeare ). 3- Express; 
hasty messenger or message. 

DESPATCHFUL. a. (from despatch) 
Bent on haste (Pope). 

DESPERATE, a. (desperatus, Latin.) t. 
Without hope (Shahpcarc). 2. Without care 
of safety; rash (Hammond). 3. Irrctrie\able ; 
unsur mountable ; irrecmerable (Locke). 4. 
Mad: hotbrained; furious (Spenser). 

DESPERATELY, ad. I. Furiously; 
madly (Brown), 2. In a great degree; vio- 
lently (Addison). 

DE'SPE R ATE NESS . s. (from desperate.) 
Madness; fury; precipitance (Hammond). 

DESPERATION, s. (from desperate.) 
Hopelessness; despair; despondency (Ham- 
mond). 

DESPICABLE, o. (despicabtli t, Lat.) Con- 
temptible; vile ; mean ; sordid (Hooker) < 
DESPIC ABLENESS. *. Meanness; vtle- 
ncssj worthlessness (Decay qf Ptety ). 

DESPICABLY, ad. (from despicable.) 
Meanly; sordidly; vilely (Addison). 

DESPICABLE. 0/ (from despise.) Con- 
temptible {-despicable ; regarded with contempt 
(Arbuthnot). 

To DESPI'SE. e. a. (despiscr, old French.) 
1* To acorn ; to condemn ; to slight (Pope). 2. 
To abhor (Shakspeare). 

DESPi'SER. s. (from despise.) Contemner; 
scorner (Government qf the Tongue). 

DESPITE, s. ( spijt 9 Dntch ; depht k Ft.) 
1. Malice ; anger ; malignity (Spratt.) 2. De- 
fiance } unsubdued opposition (Rout#)* 3* Act 
of malice, or opposition (Milton). 

To Dftsti'rfc. v. 0. (from the noun.) To 




DESPITEFUL. 4 . 
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DESPITEFULNESS. #. (from despite/Ul.) 

Malice; hate; malignity (Wisdom). 

DRSP1TEOUS. «. (from despite.) Mali- 
cious ; furious : out of use (Spenser). 

To DESPOIL, v. a . (detpolto, Latin*) I. 
To rob; to deprive (Spenser). 2. To divest 
by any accident ( Woodward). 3 . To strip : 
not in use (Spenser). 

DESPOLIATION. #. (from despolio, 
Lat.) The act of despoiling or stripping. 

To DESPOND, v. n. ( desponaeo , Lat.) l . 
To despair ; to lose hope ( Dry den J. 2. (In 
theology.) To lose hope of tKe divine mercy 
(Watts). 

DESPONDENCY, s. (from despondent ,) 
Despair; hopelessness; desperation. 

DESPONDENT. <*. (despondent. Latin.) 
Despairing; hopeless (Bentley). 

To DESPONSATE. v. a. (detponso, Lat.) 
To betroth ; to affiance. 

DESPONSATION. s. (from desponsate.) 
The betrothing persons to each other. 

DESPOT, s. (J«nr#nif.) An absolute prince; 
one that governs with unlimited authority. 

The word, in its first origin, signified the 
same with the Latin Iter us, and the English 
master ■ but in lime it underwent the sime 
fate on medab, as, antoug the Latins, Caesar 
did with regard to Augustus: baciaetc an- 
swering to Augustus, and &RCIIOTHC, de spates, 
to Caesar. Thus, Nicephoros having ordered 
his son Stauracius to be crowned, the son, out 
of respect, would only take the name aeCjio- 
thC, lea\ inc to his father that of BaCiaetc. 
For it is to be noted, that it was just abnnt the 
time that the emperors began to cease to use 
Latin inscriptions. This delicacy, however, 
did not last long ; for the following emperors 
preferred the quality of ARCltorniC to that of 
baciaetc, particularly Constantine, Michael 
Ducas, Nicephorus Botoniates, Romanus Dio- 
genes, the Comnenti, and some others. In 
imitation of the princes, the princesses like- 
wise assumed the title of aECikoina. It was 
the emperor Alexius, surnamed the angel, that 
created the dignity of despot* and made it the 
first after that of emperor, above that of Au- 
gustus or Sebastocrator and Csesar. 

DESPOTICAL. Dbsfo'ticx. «. (from 
despot.) Absolute in power ; unlimited in au- 
thority ; arbitrary (tfwifA). 

DESPOTICALNESS. s. (from despotical.) 
Absolute authority. 

pE'SPOTlSM. s. (despotist *e, French 5 

To DllsPU'MATE. v°n. (despumo, Larin.) 
To throw off parts in foam 5 to froth. 

DESPUMATION. (desjmmatio, from d*+ 
spurn, to clarify.) The clarifying of any li- 
quor, by throwing up its foulness in a tp> 

‘"dESQU^IA'TION. mm*. trim 

Juft mum, to Male off.) The felling off of *• 
cuticle or «ki», in the »Hft of wwbi wale* 
DESSAU. Or . town of Upper 


licioni ; full of tpleen (King CAarkt). < Smoot. io Gewtwty, «nd puwinee of Anltilt ; 

DESPITEFUIXY. «C<£ro«n btpitofih* ’ it fembjcct toittewApnuoe. Lot. 61. #3 N. 


Maliciot*lyj 


Lon, t«. 89 £- 
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DESSERT, i. (desserte, French.) The last 
course ai an entertainment (King). 

To DE'STIN ATE. a. «. (destlno, Lat.) To 
design for any particular end (flay). 

DESTINATION. a. (from destinale .) The 
purpose for which apv thing is appointed ; the 
ultimate design (Bate). 

1 o DESTINE, v. a. (dfstino, Latin.) 1. 
To doom ; to appoint unalterably to any stale 
or condition (MtUort). 8. To appoint to any 
use pf purpose ( Arhulhnot ). 3. To devote ; to 
doom to punishment or misery ( Prior ). 4. To 
fix unalterably (Prior). 

DESTINIES. In mythology. Sec Par- 

C JB. 

DESTINY, i. ( destinie , French.) 1. The 
power that spins the life, and determines the 
fine, of living beings ( Shakspcare ). 8. Fate ; 
invincible necessity (Denham). 3. Doom ; 
condition in future time (Shakspeare ) . 

DESTITUTE. a . ( destitntus , Latin.) l. 
Forsaken ; abandoned (Hooker). 8. Abject ; 
friendless (Psalms). 3. In want of (Dry- 
den). 

DESTITUTION, s. (from destitute.) 
Want j the state in which something is want- 
ed ( Baker ). 

To DESTROY, v. a. ( dcstruo , Latin.) 1. 
To overm n a city ; to raze a building to ruin 
(Genesis). 2. To lay waste ; to make desolate 
( Kmlles ). 3. To kill (Hah). 4. To put an 
end to i to bring to nought (Bentley). 

DESTROYER, j. (from destroy.) The per- 
son that destroys ; a murderer (Raleigh). 

DESTRUCTIBLE. «. (from destruo, Lat.) 
Liable to destruction. 

DESTRUCT1BPL1TY. s. (from destruc- 
tible.) Liableness to destruction. 

DESTRUCTION, s. ( deshuctio , Lat.) l. 
The act of destroying ; subversion . 8. Murder j 
massacre (Wallet). 3. The state of being de- 
stroyed; ruin (Shakspeare). 4. A destroyer; 
a depopulate (Psalms), a. (In theology.) 
Eternal death {Matthew). 

DESTRUCTIVE. «. (destructive, low 
Lat.) That has the quality of destroying ; 
wasteful ; causing ruin and devastation (Dry- 
den). 

DESTRUCTIVELY, ad. Ruinously ; mis- 
chievously; with power to destroy (Decay of 
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hones all abreast, and would Jump Isom die 
first to the fourth of sixth* wkfch was the 
master piece of their art. 

DESULTORIOUS. Dc'MJtToair (de* 

suit onus t Latin . ) Removing from thing to 
thing; unsettled; rmniethodreal (Norris). 

To DESU'ME. v. a. (desumo, Lat.) To take 
from any thing ; to borrow (Halt). 

To DETA'CH. v. a. (detacher, French.) I. 
To separate; to disengage (Woodward). 8. 
To send out part of a great body of men on an 
expedition (Addison). 

DETACHMENT* in military affairs, a 
certain number of soldiers drawn out from se- 
veral regiments or companies equally, to be em- 
ployed as the general thinks proper, whether on 
an attack, at a siege, or in parties to scour the 
country. 

A detachment of two or three thousand men 
is a command for a brigadier; eight hundred 
for a colonel ; four or five hundred for a lieu- 
tenant-colonel. A captain never marches on 
a detachment with less than fifty men, a lieu* 
tenant, an ensign, and two seijeanl9. A lieu- 
tenant is allowed thirty and a serjeant ; and a 
serjeant tensor twelve men. Detachments are 
sometimes made of intire squadrons and batta- 
lions. 

Detachment, in naval affairs, is a cer- 
tain number of ships of a fleet or squadron, 
chosen by an admiral or commodore from the 
others to execute some particular service. 

Deta'chment. s. (from detach.) A body 
of troops sent out from the main army ( Black - 
more). 

To DETA'IL. v. a. (del ai Her, French.) To 
relate particularly ; to particularize (Cheyne). 

Deta'il. s. ( detail , French.) A minute 
and particular account (Woodward). 

To DETA'IN. v. o. ( detineo , Latin.) 1. To 
keep what belongs to another ( Taylor) . 8. To 

withhold; to keep back (Broome). 3. To re- 
strain from departure (Judges) 4. To hold in 
custody. 

DETAlNDER. s. (from detain.) The name 
of a writ for holding one in custody. 

DETAINER. *, (from detain.) He that 
holds hack any one’s right; he that detains. 

To DETE'CT. f. a. ( detectus , Latin.) To 
discover; to find out any crime or artifice 


Piety). ’ w (Shakspeare). 

DESTRUCTIVENESS, s , (from destruc - DETE'CTER. s. (from detect.) A disco- 
riae.) The quality of destroying or ruining ~ ’ * 

(i DE§TRU^)a. a. (from destroy.) De- 
stroyer ; consumer (Boyle). 

DESUDATiON. j* (desudatio, Latin.) A 
J wtoftm and inordinate sweating* 
l^SUETUDfTa. (desy*t*doy Lat.) Cm* 

Jfrom being accustomed; discontinuance 
pLfmmm or habit (Hale). 

sLTGR, in anittputy, a vaidter or 


one tiorsi by the bridle, 
and ruling; another, jumped from the hack of 
<w to -djkmmv i^tha cwtom wm after they 
h*drimwv««i Eustathius, 

mi Homer’s Iliad, lib. *?; as eortwwfo that In* 

stead nf iw, they had aomeiimci four or sue 


verer ; one that finds out what another desires 
to hide ( Decay of Piety). 

DETE CTION. * (from detect.) I . Disco- 
very of guilt or fraud (Spratt). 8. Discovery 
of any thimrhiddeti (Woodward). 

DETENTS, in clock-work, are those stops, 
which, by being lifted up or let down, lock or 
unlock the clock in striking. 

. DETENT WHEEL, or Hoop whril, 
in a clock, that wheel which has a hoop al- 
most round It, wherein there is a vacancy at 
which the clock locks. 

DETECTION, f. (from detain.) t. The 
act of keeping What belongs .to another (Shak* 
restraint (Bacon). , 

Mi. {Stittm, Lat.*T& diM 

*■ 
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comgt by teriour ; to fright from any thing 
(Tiilotso*). . 

To DETE RGE- v. a. (deter go, Latin*) To 
cleanse a sore {Wiseman), 

DETE'RGENT. a. (from deterge,) That 
has the power of cleansing (Arlutknot). 

DETERGENTS, (faergentia, medica- 
ment a, from deter go, to wipe off.) Those ap- 
plications are so termed by surgeons, which 
possess the propertyof cleansing tool ulcers. 

DETERIORATION, s, (from deierior, 
Lat.) The act of making any thing worse. 

DETERMENT. *. (from deter.) Cause of 
discouragement ( Boy le) . .. 

DETE'RMlNAnLE. «. (from determine.) 
That may be certainly decided {Boyle). 

^ To DETERMINATE. c. o. {determiner, 
French.) To limit; to fix : not in use ( Shak - 
spear e). 

Determinate, a . ( determinants , l^atin.) 

J. Definite; determined {Bentley). Q. Esta- 
blished ; settled bv rule {Hooker). 3. Deci- 
sive; conclusive (Shakspeare) . 4. Fixed; re- 

solute {Sidney). b. Resolved ( Shakspeare ). 

Determinate number. SeeNuMBF.it. 

Determinate problem, is that which 
has but one solution, or a certain limited num- 
ber of solutions ; in contradistinction to an in- 
determinate problem, which admits of infinite 
solutions. 

Such, for instance, is the problem, to form 
an isosceles triangle on a given line, so that 
each of the angles at the base shall be double 
of that at the which has only one so- 

lution : or this, to find an isosceles triangle 
whose area and perimeter are given ; which 
admits of two solutions. 

Determinate section, the name of a 
Tract, or General Problem, written by the an- 
cient geometrician Apollonius. None of this 
work has come down to us, excepting some 
extracts and an account of it by Pappus, in the 
preface to the seventh book of his Mathemati- 
cal Collections. He there says that the general 
problem was, “To cut an infinite right line in 
one point, so that of the segments contained 
between the point of section sought, and given 
points in the said line, either the square on 
one of them, or the rectangle contained by two 
of them, may have a given ratio, either to the 
rectangle contained by one of them and a given 
line, or to the rectangle contained by two of 
them.” 

Pappus farther informs us, that this Tract of 
ApoVioqjhls was divided into two books; that 
the first book contained six problems, and the 
second three ; that the six problems of the first 
book contained sixteen epitagmas, or cases, re- 
specting the dispositions of the points ; and the 
second book nine. Farther, that of die epi- 
tagmas of- the six problems of the first book, 

. four were maxima, and one a minimum : that 
the maxima are at the second epitagma of the 
second problem, at the third of thefourth, the 
third of the fifth, and the third of the sixth ; 
hut that the minimum was at the third cpttag* 
ma of the third, problem- Also, tbat tfee *e- 

j»nd book contained three ^ of 
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which the third epitagma of the first problem, 
and the third of the second were minima, and 
the third of the third a maximum. Moreover, 
that the first book had twenty-seven lemmas, 
and the second book twenty-four ; and, lastly, 
that both books contained eighty-three theo- 
rems. * ■ 

From such account of the contents of this 
Tract, and the lemmas also given by Pappus, 
several persons have attempted to restore, or 
recompose what they thought might be nearly 
the form of Apollonius’* tract, or the subject 
of each problem, case, determination, &c. ; 
among whom are Sneilitis, an eminent Dutch 
mathematician of the last century ; a transla- 
tion of whose work was published in English 
by Mr. John Lawson, in 1772, together with 
a new restoration of the whole work by his 
friend Mr. William Wales. ' 

DETEHM I N ATEL Y . ad. 1. Resolutely ; 
with fixed resolve {Sidney). 8. Certainly; 
unchangeably (TilloUon). 

DETERMINATION. *. (from determi- 
nate.) I. Absolute direction to a certain end 
{Locke). 2. The result of deliberation (Ca- 
lamy). 3. Judicial decision {Swift). 

DETERMINATIVE, fl. (from determi- 
nate.) i . That uncontrollably directs to a cer- 
tain end ( Brnmhall). 2. That makes a limi- 
tation (Watts). 

DETERMINATOR. *. (from determine.) 
One who determines (Brown). 

To DETERMINE. V. a. ( determiner , Fr.) 

1 . To fix ; to settle ( Shakspeare ). 2- To con- 
clude; to fix ultimately (South). 3. To 
bound; to confine ( At ter bury ). 4 . To ad- 

just; to limit; to define (Locke). 5. To in- 
fluence the choice (Locke). 6. To resolve 
(Samuel). 7. To decide (Locke). S. To put 
an end to ; to destroy ( Shakspeare ). 

To Determine, v. n. I. To conclude; to 
form a final conclusion. 2. To settle opinion 
(Locke). 3. To end; to come to an end 
(Hayward). 4. To make & decision ( Shak - 
speare). 5. To end consequentially (Temple). 
0. To resolve concerning any thing (Shak* 
speare) . 

DETERRATION. s. (de and terra, Lat.) 
Discovery of any thing by removal of the 
earth; the act of unburyung (Woodward). 

DETE'RSION. *. (from detergo , Lat.) The 
act of cleansing a sore (Wiseman). 

DETERSIVE, a. (from deterge.) Having 
the power to cleanse. 

Dete'rsi ve. j. An application that has the 
power of cleansing wounds ( Wiseman). See 
Detergent. 

DETERSOR. (from detergo, 1 clear away.) 
Jn antiquity, a servant who created the tables 
after meals. 

To DETECT, v. a. (detestoe, Latin.) To 
hate; to abhor; to abominate (South). 

DETESTABLE, a* (from detest.) Bat*. 
fuL abominable; odious (Hayward). 

DETESTABI^ ehomt- 

fc (from dtfett.) H*« 

tied y ablionvncc j abomination (Sidney). 
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DETE'STER. s, (from detest.) One that 

hates. 

/oDETH RO'N E. v. a. (detroner, French.) 
To divest of regality; to throw down from the 
throne ; to deprive of regal dignity. 

DETINUE* in law, is a writ which lies 
tvhdre any man comes to goods or chattels 
either by delivery or by finding, and refuseth to 
redeliver them 5 and it lies only for the de- 
taining, when the detaining was lawful. In 
this writ the jplain tiff shall recover the thing 
detained ; ana therefore it must be so certain, 
as that it may be specifically known. There- 
fore it cannot be brought for money, com, or 
the like, for that cannot be known from other 
money or corn, unless it be in a bag or sack, 
for then it may bedistinguishably marked. 

In order, therefore, to ground an action of 
detinue, which is only for the detaining, these 
points are necessary: 1. That the defendants 
came lawfully by the goods, as either by deli- 
very to him, or finding them. S. That the 
plaintiff have a property. 3. That the goods 
themselves be of value. And 4. That they be 
ascertained in point of identity. Upon this, 
the jury, if they find for the plaintiff, assess the 
respective values of the sevcial parcels detained, 
and also damages for the detension, and the 
judgment is conditional, that the plaintiff re- 
cover the said goods, or (if they cannot he had) 
their respective values, and also the damages 
for detain ins: them. 

DETONATING JAR. It is frequently 
necessary in the analysis of some gasses, to take 
the electric spark on given quantities in close 
vessels, such as mixtures of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, which last forms the eudiometer of Volta, 
and bears his name. It consists of a thick 
glass tube quite open at bottom, and near the 
top are two perforations, in which small wires 
arc* ••ementen, that approach each other within 
the jar near enough to communicate the elec- 
tric spark from an adjoining machine, whereby 
^the inclosed gasses are firecl. In most cases it 
is used with mixtures of gasses that detonate 
strongly when fired, whicti is attended with 
some inconveniences* If the jar in which the 
experiment is fired he closely stopped, a very 
small quantity of hydrogen and oxygen will 
burst pretty thick glass; and if it be entirely 
open, so that all the force of the explosion may 
be spent on the liquid in which the lower end 
is immersed, a good deal of it (especially if it 
be quicksilver) is thrown out and dispersed to a 
• distance. These inconveniences are entirely 
remedied by the detonating jar, described here 
. as invented by Mr. Pejjys, in which the jar 
' is supported by a heavy iron stand, which has 
it strong spring near the foot, that draws nut in 
t|^ manner of the steel-yard, when the con- 
CUSM&n is given ; and thus, vxiuch larger quaiv 
titW jjay be safely detonated theft can be done 
by the$bn*mo» apparatus. Without spilling any 
Jfyeapidteiiver;. - 

DETONATION* detono, 

to make a notse;) l%e'tnois^ r predtkSed by the 
explosion of nitres or substances -centai n i tig 
nitre, when heated, which is greater or Jess, 


ns a 

according to the manner and quantity of the 
composition, t hr sudden or gradual application 
of the heat, the coolness of tine vessels, &c. 

To DETONIZE* v. a* (from detone , L at.) 
To calcine with detonation ( Arbuthnot ). 

To DETO'RT. v. a . ( detortu* , Latin.) To 
wrest from the original import ( Dryden ). 

To DETRA'CT. v. a . ( detraction f Latin.) 
1 . To derogate ; to take away by envy, ca- 
lumny, or censure (Bacon), 2. To take away; 
to withdraw (Boyle), 

DETRA'CTER. s. (from detract.) One 
that takes away another's reputation (Steffi). 

DETRA CTION. *. (, detract to, Lat.) The 
withdrawing or taking off from a thing ; the 
impairing or lessening a man in point of fame 

( ^)M’RA'CTORY. a . (from detract .) De- 
famatory by denial of desert 5 derogatory 
(Brown). 

1 )ETR A CTRESS* .f. (from detract.) A 
censorious woman (Addison). 

DETR AHENS QUADRATUS. SeeP L A- 

TVSMA MYOIDES. 

DETRANCHE, in heraldry, a line bend- 
wise, proceeding always from the dexter side, 
but not from the very angle, diagonally athwart 
the shield. 

DETRIMENT, s. ( delrimentum , Latin.) 
Loss; damage; mischief; harm (Evelyn). 

DETRIMENTAL, c. (from detriment.) 
Mischievous; harmful; causing loss (Addt- 
son). 

DETRITION, s. ( detero , ditritus , Latin.) 
The act of wearing away. 

To DETRU DE, v. a. (detrudo, Latin.) To 
thrust down ; to force into a lower place (Da- 
vies). 

To DETRU'NCATF. v. a. (< detrunco , Lat.) 
To lop ; to cut; lo shorten. 

DETRUNCATION, s. (from detruncate.) 
The act of lopping or cutting. 

DETRU SION. s. ( detrusio , Lat.) The act 
of thrusting or forcing down (Keil). 

DETRUSOR URlNiE. The muscular 
coat of the urinary bladder was formerly so 
called. 

DETTINGEN, a village of the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, in Germany. The Austrian* 
and English repulsed the French in 1743, at 
this place. It is four miles W. of Aschaffen- 
burg. Lat. 49 bb N. Lon. 9. 5 E. 

DETURBATION. s. (detvrbo, Lat.) The 
act of throwing down ; degradation, 

DEVASTATION, s . ( jfevasto , Latin.) 
Waste ; havock ; desolation ; destruction 
(Garth). 

DEUCALION, in mythology, was the son 
of Prometheus* who married Pyrrha, the daugh- 
ter of Epimetheus Some have supposed that 
Deucalion, whom the Greeks have represented 
under a variety of characters, and concerning 
whom their poets have given many fabulous 
accounts, was the same with the patriarch 
Noah ; and that Deucalion's flood in Thessaly, 
as well as ihat of Ogyges in Attica, and of 
Proraetbe^s in Egypt, were the same with that 
Scripture. Diodorus Si* 
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cuius expressly says, that in thft deluge which 
happened in the time of Deucahon, almost all 
flesh died. Apollodorus having mentioned 
Deucalion ir^pyaxt, consigned to an ark, takes 
notice, upon his quitting it, of his offering up 
an immediate sacrifice, au to the God 

who delivered him. As he was the father of 
all mankind, the ancients have given him great 
dignity and universal monarchy ; though some- 
times he is reduced to a petty king of Thessaly. 
Apollonius Rhodius makes him a native of 
Greece, and the son of Prometheus. We may 
learn, however, from their confused hi&yffy, 
that the person represented was the fiiwrof 
men, through whom religious rites were re- 
newed, cities built, and civil polity established 
in the world : none of whicn circumstances 
are applicable to any king of Greece. Philo 
assures us, that the Grecians call the person 
Deucalion, but the Chald&ans style him Noe, 
in whose time there happened the great erup- 
tion of waters. But as Lucian has given us trie 
most particular history of the deluge, and that 
which comes nearest to the account given by 
Moses ; and as he was a native of Samosata, a 
city of Commagcne upon the Euphrates, a part 
of the world where memorials of the deluge 
were particularly preserved, and where an ob- 
vious reference to that histonr may be. observed 
in the rites and worship of the country, we 
shall here give an extract from what he says on 
the subject. 

Having described Noah under the name of 
Deucalion, lu- s..>s that the present race of 
mankind are different from the men who first 
existed ; for those of the antediluvian world 
were all destroyed. The present world is peo- 
pled from the sons of Deucalion ; having in- 
creased to so great a number from one person. 
In respect to the former brood, they were men 
of violence, and lawless in their dealings. 
They regarded not oaths, nor observed the 
rites of hospitality, nor shewed mercy to those 
who sued for it. On this account they were 
doomed to destruction ; and for this purpose 
there was a mighty eruption of waters from 
the earth, attended' with heavy showers from 
above ; so tjiat the rivers swelled, and the sea 
overflowed, till the whole earth was covered 
with a flood, and all flesh drowned. Deuca- 
lion alone was preserved to repeople the world. 
This mercy was shewn to him on account of 
his justice and piety. His preservation was 
effected in this manner : he put all his family, 
both his sons ancLtheif wives, into a vast ark 
which he had provided, and he went into it 
himself. At the same time animals of every 
species, boat's, horses, lions, serpents, whatever 
lived upon the face of the earth, followed him 
by pairs ; all which he received into tbearlt, 
ana experienced no evil from them 5 for there 
prevailed a wonderful harmony throughout by 
the immediate influence of the Deity. Thus 
were they wafted with him, as long as the flood 
endured. 

After this he proceeds to mention, that upon 
the disappearing of the waters, Deucalion went 
forth from tire arly and raised analta* to God. 
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Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 10. Apoflod. lib. L p. £0, 
Apollon. Rhod, lib. iii. v. I0fl5. Philo Jod. 
de Prasmio 8c Poena, vol. it. p. 413. Lucian 
de Dea Syria, vol. ii. p. 882. Ovid Meta* 
morp. i. 200, 320, &c. 

Dr. Bryant produces a variety of monuments, 
that bear an obvious reference to the deluge, in 
the Gentile History, besides this account of 
Deucalion and his flood. Analysis of Ancient 
Mythology, vol. ii. p. 193—260. 

DEUCE, s, ( deux , French*) Two (Shak* 
sprare). 

TVDEVE'LOP. t/. a. {developer, French.) 
To disengage from something that enfolds and 
concents; to disentangle {Pope). 

DEVENTER, a city of the United Pro- 
vinces, the capital of Oveiyssel, with a univer- 
sity. Lat. 52. 1 8 N. Lon. 6. 60 E. 

DEVEREtJX (Robert), earl of Essex, the 
son of Walter Devereux, viscount Hereford, 
was born at Netherwood, in Herefordshire, in 
the year 1507. He succeeded to the title of 
earl of Essex at ten years of age ; and about two 
years after was sent, by his guardian lord Bur- 
leigh, to Trinity- college in Cambridge.** He 
took the degree ofmaster of arts in 1 582, and 
soon after retired to his seat at Lampsie, in 
South W ales. He did not, however, continue 
long iu this retreat ; for we find him, in his 
seventeenth year, at the court of queen Eliza- 
beth, who immediately honoured him with 
singular marks of her fax^our. Authors seem 
very unnecessarily perplexed to account for this 
young earl’s gracious reception at the court of 
Elizabeth. The reasons are obvious : he was 
her relation, the son of one of her most faithful 
servants, the son-in-law of her favourite Lei- 
cester, and a very handsome and accomplished 
youth. Towards the end of (the following 
vear) 1585, he attended the earl of Leicester to 
Holland ; and gave signal proofs of his personal 
courage during the campaign of 1586, particu- 
larly at the battle of Zutpnen, where the gal- 
lant Sidney was mortally wounded. On this ,* 
occasion the earl of Leicester conferred on him 
the honour of knisht banneret. After this pe- 
riod he rose rapidly i% royal favour ; and tnis 
elevation naturally affected the young earl, so 
that he grew petulant and vain ; it also very na- 
turalty produced enemies and rivals in other 
courtiers of that day : after many artful contri- 
vances, jelated in the histories of the Teign o. 
Elizabeth, but too numerous to detail here, 
they at length completely effected his ruin. 
Bciqg of a naughty disdainful spirit, he could 
ill brook some slights which he received from 
the queen ; but hastily and angrily made ufeof 
some unjustifiable expressions respecting her 
majesty. His enetn ies having intelligence of all 
his actions and speeches, sent for him to attend 
the council, which he refused, and began to 
arm inhts own defence. Some blood was shed 
before he surrendered; upon which he was 
made close prisoner* anatgnwl before his peers, 
and sentenced which was exe- 

cuted Februarydfi^fl^i;: 1 
~ DEVE^RGENGEi L * (devergentia, Latin.) 
Declivity; declination. 
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7 t> DEV EOT. v. a. (denes ter* French.) L 
To strip ; to deprive of clothes {Denham)* 2. 
To take away any thing good (Bacon), 3. To 
free from any thing hod (Prior). 

DEVE'X. a. (devexus, Latin.) Bending 
down ; declivous ; incurvated downward. 

DEVE'XITY. i. (from dev ex.) Incurvation 
downward ; declivity. 

To DEVIATE. v. n. ( devia decedere, Lat.) 
1 . To wander, from the right or common way 
{Pope). 2. TJp go astray ; to err ; to sin; to 
offervh 

DEVIATION. s. (from deviate.) I. The 
act of quitting the rizht way; errour; wander- 
ing ( Cheyne ). 2. Variation from established 

rule Holder). 3 . Offence; obliquity of con- 
duct (Clarissa). 

Deviation, in the old astronomy, a mo- 
tion of the deferent, either toward or from the 
ecliptic. 

Deviation of a falling body, from 
the vertical line, is a necessary consequence of 
the earth's rotation. To comprehend the rea- 
son of this phenomenon, imagine a heavy body 

} )hfc«d at a considerable distance from the sur- 
r ace of the earth, at the summit of a high 
tower, for example. If the earth be immove- 
able, the body suffered to descend from the 
top will fall at’ the foot of the tower, according 
to the vertical direction ; but if the earth turn 
on its axis, the body which participates in that 
motion will have a velocity of rotation greater 
than the bottom of the tower, because it is far- 
ther from the axis. Hence, when it descends 
with the motion compounded of that velocity, 
and the one produced by gravity, it will deviate 
a little from the vertical in the direction of the 
earth's motion, and consequently after its fall, 
it will be found a little to the eastward of the 
tower. This is confirmed by experience. 

M. Guglieltnini was the first who called the 
attention of philosophers to this subject. On 
causing heavy bodies to fall from an altitude of 
,,241 feet, he found a deviation of eight lines 
towards the cast of the vertical. M. Benzen- 
berg, professor of physics and astronomy at 
Dussetdorp, made 28 experiments with balls 
well turned and polished, which were made to 
fall from a height of 262 French feet : at a 
medium they produced five lines of deviation 
towards the east, according to the determination 
of the plumb-line, and the theory gwes four 
lines sixteenths. The last experimeSSa made 
at Bologna, by M. Guglielmmi, gave nearly 
the same results : vet so many are the causes 
that may destroy the accuracy of the experi* 
ments, and so trifling the deviation required by 
the theory; tha| we confess we are not inclined 
to lay much stress upon the results of these 
iphlkupphns. Of the truth of the theoretic 
investigations, however, there can he no doubt 2 
we shall, therefore, give here M- Laplace's ul- 
timatetbeorem Let k tit. the height from 
which she body foils, the apace gra- 
vity causes the first so* 

eond from qt»tj&^h$e,V * wlpflifc of the 
earn!* rotate* iuthtsam* timc^la^lMarateof 
3 dO°-fO *09727 in * oay> and*=»the colatitude 
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of the place, and & » the deviation towards the 
east : then, we have sin'. 

g ' 

letin des Sciences* No. 75.) 

DEVI'CE. 5. {devise, French.) 1. A con- 
trivance ; a stratagem ( Atterbury ). 2* A de- 
sign ; a scheme formed ; project ; speculation 
(Hooker ) . 3 . The emblem on a shield (.Prior)* 
4 . Invention ; genius ( Shakspeare ). 

DEVIL. ( Diabolus ), an evil angel, one of 
those celestial spirits cast down from heaven for 
pretending to equal himself with God. There 
is no mention of the word devil in the Old Tes- 
tament, but only of the word Satan and Belial : 
nor do we meet with it in any heathen authors, 
in the 9ense in which it is taken among Christ* 
ians, that is, as a creature revolted from God. 
Their theology went no farther than to evil 
genii or daemons. Some of the American ido- 
laters have a notion of two collateral indepen- 
dent beings, one of whom is good, and the 
other evil ; which last they imagine has the 
direction and superintendence of this earth, for 
which reason they chiefly worshi p hi m ; whence 
those that give us an account of the religion of 
these savages give out, with some impropriety, 
that they worship the devil. The Chaldeans, 
in like manner, believed both a good principle 
and an evil one; which last they imagined 
was an enemy to mankind. Isaiah, speaking, 
according to some commentators, of the fall of 
the devil, calls him Lucifer, from his former 
elevation and state of glory : but others explain 
this passage of Isaiah in reference to the king of 
Babylon, who had been precipitated from his 
throne and glory. The Arabians call Lucifer, 
Eblis ; which some think is only a diminutive 
or corruption of the word Diabolus. 

The Greek word meaning primarily 

an accuser or slanderer, is, according to Park- 
hurst, applied to the devil, because he originally 
accused or slandered God in Paradise, as averse 
to the increase of man's knowledge and happi- 
ness (see Gen. iii. b. John viii. 44 .), and still 
slanders him by false and blasphemous sug- 
gestions ; and because, on the oilier hand, he 
is the accuser of our brethren, which " aceu- 
seth them before our God day and night," 
Rev. xii. 9, 10. (Comp. Job 1. 6.) ; whence 
also he is called our adversary, «v 7 *lnwf, 1 Pet. 
v. 8. Farther, aw&k®; is used either for the 
prince of the evil spirits, as in Mat, tv* I. Rev. 
xii. 9. xx. 2,; or, for those evil spirits in gene- 
ral. And Christ calls Judas Ataftx®;, John vi. 
70, because under the influence of that malig- 
nant spirit, he would turn his accuser and be- 
trayer. 

By this same Greek word, the LXX eon- 
stjuuff render the Hebrew tw, when meaning 
Satan or the devil (see Job, cb. r. ».), and from 
them no doubt it it that the writers of the New 
Testament have so commonly used it in that 
sense, in which it likewise occurs, Wisd. it. 24 * 

Devil's TON®, flee Assafostid a. 

Devil-in- a-bdsh. In botany. SeeNi* 
gklla. t ; 

SeeScAntoSA. 

«* (Bom devil) L Parfokti 
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theology, an appellation given to certain books 
of Holy Scripture, which were added to the 
canop after the rest ; either because they were 
not wrote till after the compilation of tne ca- 
non, or because of some disputes as to their 
canonical authority. The word is Greek 3 
being compounded of iwTtp»(, second, and xava- 
vot&S canonical. The Jews, it is certain, ac- 
knowlege several books in their canon, which 
were put there later than the rest. They say, 
that, under Em, a great assembly of their 
doctors, which they call, by way of eminence, 
the great synagogue, made the collection of the 
sacred books, which We now have in the He- 
brew Old Testament: and they agree, that 
they put books therein which had not been so 
before the Babylonish captivity. Such are 
those of Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, &c. and those 
of Ezra and Nehcmiah. 

The deuterocanonical books, in the modem 
canon, are, the book of Esther, either the 
whole, or at least the seven last chapters of it ; 
the epistle to the Hebrews; that of James; and 
that of Jude; the second of St. Peter; the se- 
cond and third of St. John; and the Revela- 
tion. The deuterocanonical narts of books 
are, the hymn of the three children ; the prayer 
of Azariah; the histories of Susanna, of Bel 
and the dragon ; the last chapter of Mark; 
the bloody sweat, and the appearance of the 
angel, refated in St. Luke, cn. xxii. and the 
history of the adulterous woman in St. John, 
ch. viii. See Canon. 

DEUTEROGAMY. .?* (hurfgog and 
A second marriage. 

DEUTERONOMY, one of the 9acred books 
of the Old Testament ; being the fifth hook of 
the law, and the last of those written by Moses; 
closing, according to the computation of Usher, 
the history of 2552$ years. From the beginning 
of the world to the death of Moses. The word 
is Greek, compounded of ttvrtfog, second, and 
law. It does not appear that Moses 
made any division of what he wrote, ■ into 
Iwoks ; or that he gave different names and 
titles to the different parts of his work ; nor do 
the Jews, even at thj§ day, distinguish them m 
the copies they use in the synagogues, but write 
them all running as one single work, without 
any other distinction beside that of little and 
great parasches. It is true, in the other copies, 
used by private persons, they are dkided into 
five parts* as among us; but they gfre them no 
other name*than the first word wherewith each 
division begins; much as we do in quoting a 
decree or chapter of the canon laWi 

The book of Deuteronomy was so called, be- 
^ cause this last jjart of the work of Moses eom- 
ii#§jfehends a repetition, or recapitulation, which 
/ ^ that legislator made to the Israelites, before his 
death, of the law he had befdr^t<Wiyered to 
them at large : and hence Deuteronomy is still 
called, by the rabbins, rm * Mitckneh, repeti- 
tion ; repetition of the few, second 

laws they' Kte^ise call it rn tnrrt P the Books 
of Reprimahos;; on aceount df the twenty- 
eighth chapter, 'which is full diFrbleiaingr,' p ro * 
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mjaedto such as keep the law; end of curses# 
threatened tosuch as transgress it. 

The book of Deuteronomy was written in 
the fortieth year after the delivery from Egypt, 
in the country of the Moabites beyond Jordan; 
Moses being then in the 120th year of his age* 
It contains, in Hebrew, eleven parasches, 
though ouly ten in the editions of the rabbins 
at Venice ; 20 chapters, and 9 55 verses, * In 
the Greek, Latin, and other versions, it con* 
tain9 34 chapters : the last was not written by 
Mbses. Some say, it was added by Joshua, 
immediately after Moses’s death : others will 
have it added by Ezra, which is the most pro- 
bable opinion ; who likewise made some inter- 
polations in the book itself, as chap. ii. ver. 12* 
chap. iii. 1 1, and 14. 

DEUTEROPOTML (from Jivrifw, secun* 
dus , andoror/uof./orfana, or mors.) Among the 
Athenians, a • designation aiven to such who 
had been thought dead, and, after the celebra- 
tion of the funeral rites, unexpectedly recover- 
ed. It was unlawful for the deuteropotmi to 
enter into the temple of the Eumen ides, or to be 
admitted to the holy rite9, till after they were 
purified by being let through the lap of a wo- 
man’s gown, that they mignt seem to be new 
born. 

DEUTEROS, the Greek numerical term 
for the iElian mode in music. 

DEUTEROSCOPY . s. (Jnm^and <r*or« •».) 
The second intention {Brown). 

DEUTR1 A, in botany, a gen q* of the class 
decandiia, order trigynia. A Japan tree, with 
opposite branches ; leaves opposite, ovate, 
pointed, serrate, rough ; racemes terminal. 

DEUX PONTS, or Zweybrucken, the 
capital of a duchy of the same name, in Ger- 
many. It was taken by the French in 1676, 
but given to the king of Sweden by the treaty of 
Ryswick. It is, 50 miles S.W. of Mentz, Lat. 
49. ION. Left*. 7. 26K. 

DEW. ros, a thin, light, insensible mist, 
or rain, ascending with a slow motion, and falling 
while the sun is below the horizon. Casaubon de- 
rives the word front the Greek &cvw, I moisten. 
Naturalists usually rank dew among the number 
of meteors of the watery kind. Some define it a 
vapour liquified, and let fall in drops ; .others, a 
vapour having a like relation to frost, as rain has to 
snow, &c. Among the dissertations of Mods. 
Huet, is a letter to shew that dew does not fall, 
but rises. M. Gersten likewise adopted the same 
opinion. But it .Ought not to be disguised, that 
philosophers in geoeral have been contented with 
very loose explanations on this subject. We arc 
not aware that it would he consistent with our 
duty to recpitt hare any Of the fanciful hypothe- 
ses which have been : advanced : we shall, there- 
fore, eqotebt ourselves with laying before our 
readers tho accaunt of the phenomena of dew 
given by M; C* A> Prieor, which is more ingenious 
and Uiffactprythan any we have seen. 

This writer had recourse to three fundamental 
principles, formerly laid down by M. Mange, 
which are as follows: L The air In like circum- 
stances dissolves more water the greater itsden- 
sity, that Is to say, the more* it is mechanically 
2. And also more the higher Us 
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temperature. 3. ITmler equal pressure, 
like temperatures, air holding water in solution, 
has a less specific gravity than air alone; and this 
specific gravity is less the greater the proportion of 
water to be dissolved. It must also be recollected, 
that the changes of pressure and weight which 
may take place in certain columns of the atmo- 
sphere must necessarily disturb the equilibrium, 
.and produce motion or currents in the same. 

These principles being established, let us sup- 
pose for a moment, to render our enquiry more 
simple and easy, that the earth deprived of. its 
rotatory motion, shall remain motionless in the 
presence of the sun, and let us besides dismiss 
from our consideration all local influence, aud in 
general all those causes which might disturb the 
regularity of the effects. In this state of things, 
the air expose4 to the rays of the sun will be heat- 
ed, and principally in the part contiguous to the 
earth, on account of its greater density, aud the 
reverberation of the planet This heated air will 
acquire a greater dissolving power, and will, in 
fact, dissolve much water if that fluid be present 
It will toke it from the seas, lakes, rivi rs, ponds, 
and other reservoirs, whose surface is exposed to 
its action, and will even absorb a portion of the 
humidity of the ground. 

Let us in the next place consider, what happens 
in any assumed vertical column in the atmo- 
sphere, aud first in that placed immediately be- 
neath the sun. The air heated at the lower part 
dissolving water, and thus becoming specifically 
lighter, will rise, and be replaced by other conti- 
guous air. An ascending current will, therefore, 
be established in the ' column. If this column 
were separated from the others, as if it were con- 
tained in a vertical tube, in proportion as the 
lower air rose loaded with water, the upper air 
would descend, become charged in its turn ; rise 
and be replaced ; and that perpetually. And the 
air holding water in solution, would in consequence 
of under saturation from cold and diminished 
pressure, when it had arrived at a certain height, 
let fall the excess of water, and form a mist or 
cloud, which might continue to rise by virtue of its 
acquired motion, but which, after a certain accu- 
mulation, would fall again in rain. It may also be 
conceived, that this translation of the air upwards 
and downwards would be made either by a mutual 
/ infiltration, or currents in both directions, which 
would be constantly and regularly kept up. 

But this is not eutirely the case with our verti- 
cal column, because it is not in fact separated 
from the others in its vicinity. These also are 
subjected to the same operations, with the excep- 
tion only, that the effects are less the more re- 
mote they are from the column immediately be- 
neath tbe sun. The heat, the solution of water, 
and the force of ascension, gradually diminish a* 
the distance from this central column increases. 
If, therefore, the surface of the earth were a plane, 
the proper representation of the rising air wot$l 
be a cone with its summit directed to tbe sqtp ; 
and, on the Other band, as tfie absolute w«ight of 
cadi column is increased by the whole of tfic 
water it has dissolved, thd equilibrium requires 
that there should be on all sides a lateral diver- 
gence, which must evidently take place where the 
pressure is least. Thus on the same supposition 
of the earth being a plane; we should observe the 
upper air descend and- precipitate itself along the 
sides of tbe cone, producing by this oblique dl- 
^jption to the axis, a current in aliftfles directed 


/ from the sun ; and this cnrreht would be io<fr ttrM 
by the vacuum formed at those places where the 
air is sufficiently elevated, and cuttld precipitate 
its superabundant water. On applying this image 
to the exterior of our globe, the corneal surface . 
will be converted into a cap, enveloping the en- 
lightened portion of the earth, and following the 
curvature produced by the currents. 

The result of the supposed circumstances will 
be briefly thus : water dissolved by the lower air 
exposed to tbe sun ; a motion of ascent in this 
part ; descending divergent currents on all sides, 
spreading over the earth. These currents, more- 
over, communicate their water to the heated co- 
lumns, which rise and diverge laterally ; and this 
water is precipitated, because the air of the cur- 
rents proceeding from the upper regions is too 
cold to keep it in solution, or because the pressure 
is less from the diminished weight of tbe columns, 
as their distance from the line immediately beneath 
the sun is greater, as well as because they may mix 
with other cold air near the surface ; and, lastly, 
the ground, and all other bodies in the direction 
of this precipitated water, will be wetted therewith. 

A few more remarks are necessary to complete 
the description. We must first observe that the 
descending currents are prolonged fill the resist- 
ance of the air, through which they pass, has en- 
tirely destroyed their motion. Again, immediately 
beneath the sun there will be a circular space, 
considerably heated, which does not present to the 
inhabitants the phenomenon we have been describ- 
ing. As we depart from this space, and in pro- 
portion as tbe sun appears in a more oblique di- 
rection, we arrive at a region less heated, where 
tbe wind from the direction of the sun, and the 
precipitation of moisture, begins to be perceived. 
This region forms a crown round tbe circular 
space before mentioned. And, lastly, by departing 
still more from the inner border of this crown, the 
wind is found to be stronger, the cold more percep- 
tible, and the precipitation more abundant ; which 
effects afterwards diminish to a certain distance, 
and entirely cease at the surface of the ear: h, dia- 
metrically opposite to the sun. In this manner, 
on the hypothesis of the immobility of the earth 
with regard to the sun, there would be beueath 
that luminary a very extended region, „ eternally 
and uninterruptedly subjected to the phenomenon 
Of the morning and evening dew, according as the 
observer was placed to the east or the west. 

But let us now assume the real state of things, 
and restore to the earth its diurnal rotation. iTie 
preceding phenomena will then take place on suc- 
cessive parts of its surface.' Those places from 
which th^fun is descending, and ready to set be- 
neath thefiorizon, will soon perceive the appear- 
ance of the evening dew with a westwind springing 
up, which phenomena will increase gradually tilt 
after the sfcUdpg of the sun, and then the effect wilt 
diminish and Entirely cease. During the night the 
humidity will evaporate, and entirely disappear, 
provided the air be not already too touch loaded 
with .moisture. . Towards the next morning just 
before day-break, the phenomenon wft again pre- 
sent itpdlf on the eastern side with the same cir- 
eutnsUiK&s and gradations, the maximum of effect 
being also when the sun it yet beneath the hori- 
zon; "but with this remkltable jdHferenee, that the 
effects will be nHtch>>t^>nfper ^n those of the 
r evening; that ft* tftfeMi&jk temore wind, more 
moisthre deposited; and a inore sensible: degree of 
cold. The reason of this is, that in the evening 
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t ht precipitation of water,' the wind, and the Gold 
which accompany it, ought to be diminished, be* 
cause the whole takes place in the vicinity, and by 
the mixture of air which the sun has heated during 
the day i whereas, in the morning, the coldness of 
the night air permits. Or gives a much greater 
effect U* the phenomenon. 

We see* likewise, that in the two temperate 
cones* where the winter and summer have a great 
difference of temperature, where the length of days 
and nights vary much, the effects of the evening 
and morning dews are varied and irregular. In 
summer, if on the one hand the air dissolves more 
water in the day, on the other band, the precipita- 
tion of the evening dew is made in the air very 
much heated, and that of the morning dew in air 
which the shortness of the night has cooled only 
to a certain point. In this case the solution of 
moisture is considerable, and the precipitation 
little. In winter, on the contrary, the cause of 
solution is less, but that of precipitation more ef- 
fectual. Local circumstances, more especial! y the 
vicinity of water, must also influence the effects. 
Fine weather increases and renders them more 
sensible. Close weather weakens or destroys 
them. 

Under the torrid zone, the days and nights are 
more nearly equal, and at the equator they are 
equal at all times. The difference between the 
summer and winter temperatures is less consider- 
able than in our latitude, and the sky is almost 
constantly clear. It must follow that the morning 
and evening dews will lie heavier under this burn- 
ing climate, than elsewhere on the earth. And 
this agrees with the testimony of travellers. In 
Egypt, in Asiatic Turkey, at the Antilles, at 
Mexico, in vessels sailing between the tropics, the 
morning and evening dews fall so abundantly, that 
they produce the same effect as showers of rain. 

But there is a very important consequence, 
which it seems allowable to draw from these phe- 
nomena; namely, that they must influence the 
production and permanence of the trade winds. 
For every day, almost regularly, the ai$ of the 
torrid son# being solicited to move in two Opposite 
directions by forces veiy different in quantity, it 
must tend, m foot, to acquaf&aiid preserve a mo- 
tion or current, in the dlf$C&m of that strongest 
power* which, in this case, w from the east* being 
the wind which brings the morning dew. Tins 
^ cause must be the more effectual, as it acts in the 
" lower part of the atmosphere, where we feel the 
tmde winds, arid because it' affects the densest 
portion, and Consequently must the more readily 
move the whole. 

Under the glacial zone, where, particularly 
during the winter* the sun scarcely skims the ho- 
rizon tfeWngb the whole day, the precipitation of 
water will be very considerable, by reason of the 
oddness of the climate, and a tbi pfc fag wilt pre- 
vail* which wtH scarcely M dissipated in summer ; 
hut in winter wilt extend far into the temperate 
times. Thus we see* during the winter season, he 
Opr country, very considerable fogs, which have 
v/cjdp. 0'fem^ light even in the middle df the day. 
(Mfake nU Joumd, vet iv. p. 00. 4to,J* 

ffjgwr B ftecm r ia made several experhmmte to 
existence of the electricity that is 
ptodvmd ■ He observes in general, . that 

such place * in elamNmd dr y Wea- 

that it dfpf ods uh the qimntity ef'peffew, at the 
electricity io? the ihdn depends on the quantity of 
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the rain. He sometimes found tfa#ft began h*. 
fore sun-set y tot other times not till eleven o’clock 
at night. See his Artificial Electricity : Appendix* 
letter 3. 

To Dew. v. o. {from the noun.) To wet as 
with dew ; to moisten (Spenser), 
DEWBERRY BUSH. In botany. See 
Rubus. 

DEWBESPRE'NT. part, (dew and be- 
sprent.) Sprinkled with dew (Milton). 

DE'WDROP. s . (dew and drop.) A drop of 
de# which sparkles at sunrise (Ticket). 

DE WITT (John), the celebrated Dutch 
pensionary* born in 1625 atDort* where he re* 
ceived his education. At the age of twenty- 
three, he published his Elemema Cur varum 
Linearum, a mathematical book of considerable 
merit. In 1650 he became pensionary of Dort, 
and soon distinguished himself as an able poli- 
tician, He was very strenuous in opposing the 
war between the English and Dutch, and he 
afterwards laboured to bring about a peace 
with Cromwell, which was effected. In this 
treaty a secret article was inserted, for excluding 
the house of Orange, which brought consider- 
able odium upon de Witt. However he was 
re-elected pensionary of Holland in 1663. In 
the war with England, that soon after followed* 
he wa» appointed one of the commissioners to 
direct the navy ; and when Opdam was de- 
feated, he was chosen one of the three to com- 
mand the fleet, in which service he behaved so 
well as to receive the thanks of the States Ge- 
neral. In 1667 he procured an edict to be 
passed for abolishing the office of stadtholder, 
which occasioned violent commotions, and laid 
the foundation of his ruin. He resigned his 
place of pensionary* and had the thanks of the 
States for his faithful services. The invasion 
of the French gave occasion to his enemies to 
represent him as a. traitor to the coun try. Cor- 
nelius, the pensionary's brother, was imprison- 
ed and condemned to exile ; and a report being 
raised that he would be rescued, the mob 
armed, and surrounded the prison where the 
two brothers then were together, dragged them 
out, barbarously murdered them, hung their 
bodies on a gallows, and cut them to pieces, 
which many of them even broiled, and ate 
with savage fury. Such was the end of one 
of the f^rc-atest geniuses of his age; of whom 
sir William Temple, who was well acquainted 
with him, writes with the greatest esteem and 
admiration. life observes, that when he was at 
the head of the government, he differed nothing 
in his manner of living from an ordinary chi- 
asm His office, for the first ten yean, brought 
him in little snore than 300 /. ana in the latter 
part ofhfcjife, nofabovc 700 /. per annum. He 
refused a gift of 10,000/. from the States Ge- 
neral, bedsmse ht thought Ha bad precedent in 
the government. With great reason* there? 
fore, WUItan, Temple, speaking of his 

death, observes* ** He was a person that de- 
served another fate* and & hatter return from 
his country ; after eighteen years spent m their 
ministry, without any care of his entertain 
utente djT and little of his fortune. A 
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mm of unwearied industry, inflexible Mgffr 
.static y, sound, clear* and deep m^kmUtmutg, 
and untainted integrity; to that whenever he 
was blinded, it was by the passion lie had for 
that which he esteemed the good and interest 
of his state. This testimony is justly due to 
him from all that were well acquainted with 
him ; and is the more willingly paid, since 
there can be as little interest to Hatter, a9 ho- 
nour to reproach, the dead/* Besides the work 
already mentioned, he wrote a book containing 
those maxims of government upon which lie 
acted ; which will be a never-fading monument 
to bis immortal memory. A translation of it 
from the original Dutch, intituled, The true 
Interest and Political Maxims of the Republic 
of Holland, has been printed in London ; to 
the last edition of which, in 1646, are prefixed 
Historical Memoirs of die illustrious brothers 
Cornelius and Johndc Witt, by John Camp- 
bell, esq. 

DE'YvLAP. s. (from lapping or licking the 
dew.) I . The flesh that hangs Sown from the 
throat of oxeu (Addison)- 2 . The lip flaccid 
with age (Shakspeare). 

DE'WLAPT. a. (from dewlap.) Furnished 
with dewlaps (Shakspeare), 

DE'W-WORM. s. (from dew and warm.) 

A worm found in dew. See Lumbr reus. 

DE'WY. a. (from dew.) 1. Resembling 
dew; partaking of dew (Milton). 2. Moist 
with dew; roscid (Dry den). 

DEXTANS. In antiquity. See As. 

DE'XTER. «. (Lat.) The right; not the 
left. A term in heraldry (Shakspeare). 

DEXTE'RITY. s. ( dexteritas , Latin.) 1. 
Readiness of limbs; activity; readiness to at- 
tain skill ; expertness. 2. Readiness of con- 
trivance (Bacon). 

DE'XTEROUS. a. ( dexter , Latin.) 1, 
Expert at any manual employment ; active ; 
ready (Pope). 2. Expert in management; 
subtle ; full of expedients (Locke). 

DEXTEROUSLY, ad. Expertly; skil- 
fully ; artfully (South ) . 

DEXTR/E : the ancient Roman flute- 
players, who possessed the art of playing on 
two flutes at once, gave this name to the in- 
struments fingered by the right hand : those 
which were fingered by the left hand were 
called sinistra. 

DEXTRAL. «. ( dexter , Lat.) On the right 
side. 

DEXTROC HERE , or Destrochere, 
in heraldry, is applied to the right arm, painted 
in a shield, sometimes naked* sometimes 
clothed, or adorned with a bracelet, . and some- 
times armed, or bolding some moveable, or 
member used in the arms. ^ 

DEY, the title of the sovereign of Algiers, 
tinder the protection of the grand seignor. A 
prince under this title was appointed by the 
sultan, at the request of the Turkish soldiers, 
in flic year 1710* 

DIA, Ai«, the beginning fcf various terms in - 
medicine, Surgery, pharmacy, Arc. Where 
these three letters commence the name of a ye* 
Ifedy, unguent, plaster, cataplasm* $c» they 


or a* 

signify composition and mixtures at in 
pastna, diachylon. Sac. 

Dia is likewise the beginning of many terms 
in the other arts ; as, diameter, dialogue, kt, 
on ail which occasions, dia, which is an inse- 
parable particle, dr preposition, is borrowed 
from the Greek &«, ex f or cum ; whteh begun 
the same words in the Greek. 

Indeed we have words wherein dia is no pre- 
position borrowed from a foreign language; 
though ilk possible, the words themselves, may : 
as in diamant, dial, &c, 

Dia, in mythology, a goddess among the Ro- 
mans, probably the same with Cybdc. 

DIABETES, (diabetes, ha€nrn{, from ha, 
through, and flaw, to pass.) An immoderate 
flow of urine. It is a genus of diseases in the 
class neuroses, and order spas mi *of Cullen. 
There are two species of this complaint : ] . 
diabetes serosus, in which there is a super- 
abundant discharge of limpid urine, of its usual 
urinary taste : 2. diabetes tnellitus, in which 
the urine is very sweet, and contains a great 
quantity of sugar. The diabetes is a 
disease which has of late years attracted a 
considerable degree of attention, and concerning 
which we shall treat more copiously under the 
article Medicine. We should, however, be 
wanting in that respect which is always due to 
real talents and merit, if we were not to notice 
under this head, that we are indebted for the 
most scientific and successful practice in this 
dangerous disease to the valuable experiments 
and ingenious suggestions of Dr. Roilo. 

The doctor supposes, that in this complaint 
the vegetable matter taken into the stomach 
has not, from some defect in this organ, under- 
gone a sufficient change to form proper chyle ; 
that in consequence of* this, much saccharine 
matter is evolved, which, when carried into 
the circulation, proves a general stimulus, pro- 
ducing head-achs and quickness of pulse, hut 
that it acts more remarkably on the kidneys, 
occasioning a constant and copious secretion of 
sweet urine. From this hypothesis, he was irate- , 
rally led to adopt a plan of cure, which in many 
cases has proved completely successful. The in- 
dications li£ lays down are: .1, To prevent the' 
formation of saccharine matter in the stomach; 
and, 2. to remove the morbidly increased ac- 
tions of this organ, and restore it to a healthful 
condition. These indications' are to be 'an- 
swered by a complete diet of animal food, and 
by the Use of such medicines as shall diminish 
the action of the stomach, and at the 9*meriine 
counteract the formation of saccharine matter. 
The remedies employed for this purpose have 
been emetics, kali sulphuratunr, tone-water, 
hepatized ammonia, and vegetable narcotics. 
But the principal dependence is to j^ placed on 
a total Abstinence from all ^vegttibie matter, 
which alone can supply the saccharine princi- 
ple. By a regular perseverance th this plan, se- 
veral patients cure. 

■ t*" a* (dialo- 

’Mctirf, ri t^i/tpialities ofthe 

devil; exttommitomous and wicked. 
DIACAUSTIC CURVE, or the Caustic 
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by rif a action, is a species of caustic 
curves, the genesis of which is in the following 
manner. Imagine an infinite number of rays 
BA,-fiM, BO, &e. issuing from the same lu- 
minous point B, refracted to or from the per- 
pendicular MC, by the given curve AMD ; 
and So, that CE the sines of the angles of inci- 
dence CME, be always to CG the sines of the 
refracted angles CMG, in a given ratio : then 
the curve HFN that touches all the refracted 
rays AH, MF, DN, &c. is culled the diacaustic, 
or caustic by refraction* See Plate 7, fig. 7. 

DIACENTROS, in astronomy, the conju- 
gate diameter of a planers orbit. 

DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, an emollient 
digestive plaster, composed of the mucilages or 
juices of certain herbs, litharge, and oil. 

DIACODIUM, in pharmacy, a syrup pre- 
pared from the heads of poppies. 

DIACOUSTICS, or Di a phonics, the 
consideration of the properties of sound re- 
fracted in passing through different mediums ; 
that is, out of a denser into a more subtile, or 
out of a more subtile into a denser medium. 
^DIACRII, in antiquity, the name given to 
that faction or party at Athens who favour- 
ed an oligarchy, or would only have a few per- 
sons employed in the government. See ri- 
DIACI, 

DIADELPHIA. In botany, (from 
twice^ and <*, a brother.) Two brother- 
hoods. The name of the seventeenth class, in 
EUmdns's Artificial System ; comprehending 
those plant9 which bear hermaphrodite flowers, 
with two sets of united stamens. This is a na- 
tural class, with papilionaceous or pea flowers, 
and leguminous fruits. It is nearly the same 
with the papilionacei of Tournefort; the irre- 
gu lares tetrapetalae of Rivinus, and the legu- 
minosas of Ray. The orders are founded on 
the. number of the stamens ; and ten being the 
predominating number in this class,, the order 
decandria is much the largest. The regular 
disposition of the stamens in this order is, nine 
„ united in one brotherhood, the lower broad 
part of the filament sheathing the germ 5 and 
the tenth single; but in almost twenty genera 
the ten stamens are connected into, one body at 
bottom. 

DIADELPHOUS STAMENS. Stamens 
forming two brotherhoods. The filaments 
united in each of the two sets at bottom, but 
separate at top. 

DIADEM*' in antiquity, a head-band or 
fillet, worn by kings as a badge Of their royalty. 
It was made of silk, thread or wool, and tied 
round the temples and forehead, the ends be- 
' ing tied behind, and let foil on the neck. It 
.. was usually white, and quite plain; though 
^sometime* embroidered with gold, and set 
with pearls .and precious stones. Tn latter 
times; it came to be twjated round crowns, 
laurelsr &c and even appeals to have been 
worn on vatfenymts of the body. 

DUmmoTM. Adorned 

with a diadem i crowned vV ‘ “ 

DI'ADRGM, ». (iaiiwAt*.) The time 1 In 
which any motion is performed {Locke). 
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piE^B&tS* (fangwr.) The separation of 
disjunction of syllables; as, aer. 

I)i m'azbis. (rftorero, hatpw, from 

to divide or separate.) A solution 
of continuity of the soft parts of the human 
body. 

DI2ETETJE, in Grecian antiquity* from 
h«iratu, I arbitrate. Arbitrators; of which 
there were two sorts. The one, called cleroti, 
were public arbitrators chosen by lot, and from 
whose sentence appeal might be made: the 
other, called dialecterii, were private arbitra- 
tors, in smaller matters, and from whose sen- 
tence there was no appeal. 

DI A GN OSIS . ( diagnosis, h*y vwvioff ; from 
J<»y»va>crxa, to • discern or distinguish.) The 
science which delivers the signs by which one 
disease may be distinguished from another dis- 
ease ; hence those symptoms which distinguish 
such affections are termed diagnostic. < 

Diagnosis, in botany, implies the affinity 
of the genus, and the difference or distinction 
of the species. * 

DIAGNOSTIC, s, (Jiay* ywrxut.) A symp- 
tom by which a disease is distinguished from 
others ( Collier ). 

DIA'GONAL. a. (tu*ywv»9£.) Reaching from 
one angle to another {Brown). 

Diagonal, in geometry, a right line 
drawn across a quadrilateral or other figure, 
whether plane or solid, from the vertex or 
summit of one angle to that of another. 

It is demonstrable, 1. That every diagonal 
divides a parallelogram into two equal 
parts. 2. That two diagonals drawn in any 
parallelogram bisect each other. 3, A line 
passing through the middle point of the dia- 
gonal of a parallelogram, divides the figure 
into two equal parts. 4. The diagonal of a 
square is incommensurable with one of its 
sides. 5. The sum of the squares of the two 
diagonals of every parallelogram is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the four sides. 6. In 
any trapezium, the sum of the squares of 
the four sides is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the two diagonals together with four; 
times the square of the distance between the 
middle points of the diagonals. 7* In any 
trapezium, the sum of the squares of the two 
diagonals is double the sum of the squares of 
two lines bisecting the two' pairs of opposite 
sides. 8. In any quadrilatetul inscribed in a 
circle, the rectangle of the two diagonals is 
equal to the sum of the two rectangles under 
the two pairs of opposite sides. Q. In every 
paralleloptped the sum of the squares of the four 
diagonals of the solid, is equal to the sum of 
the squares of its twelve edges. 10. In every 
hexaedfon* regular or not, the sum of the 
squares hf the twelve edges, plus the sum of 
the squares of the twelve diagonals of the 
faces, is equal to three times the sum .of the 
squares of the four diagonals which cross the 
solid, plus four times the sqm of the squares of 
the six right lines which johvtwo by two* the . 
middle points of those four latter diagonal 
11. In every polygon, and in every polyedrqiu 
the sUmMl^.squates of the lipes wbtchjj$qj|* 
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two by two, the middle points both of s*d« 
and diagonals, is the quarter of the sum of the 
squhres of those sides and diagonals ; multi- 
plied by the number of summits of the poly- 
gon or polyedron, diminished by two units. 
12 . A farther generalization of the latter pro- 

n leads to the most celebrated property 
e centre of gravity. See Centre of 
gravity ; also Geometrie de position, par 
M. Curnot, p. 332—337. 

Diagonal scale. See Scale* 
DIA'GONALLY. ad . (from dkgonal.) In 
a diagonal direction (Brown). 

DPAGRAM. s . (huygaf/.fjic&.) A delineation 
of geometrical figures ; a mathematical scheme 
(Dry den. Bentley ). 

Diagram, or Diagramma, in the an- 
cient music, was what we call the scale, or 
gammut, in the modern. 

The extent of the diagramma, which they 
also called systema per feet nm, was a disdiapa- 
son, or two octaves in the ratio 1 : 4. In that 
spabe they had eighteen chords, though these 
had not all different sounds. 

Guido Aretine improved this scale, or dia- 
gram, very greatly : finding it of too small ex- 
tent, he added five more coords, or notes, to 
it ; laid them all down on a staff of five lines ; 
and, instead of the long Greek names, named 
all his notes by Gregory’s seven letters. See 
Notation. 

The first, or lowest note of his scale, he 
marked r, and called gamma; whence the 
whole scale came to be denominated. 

Dr. Pepusch observes, that the ancients con- 
sidered a descending as well as an ascending 
scale; the former proceeding ft mu acute to 
grave, precisely by the same intmals as the 
latter did from grave to acute, and the same 
name served for both. Bat the prnslambauo- 
xnenos, and the rest of the names, correspond 
to different notes of our scale. An example 


of one octave will explain the learned author's 
meaning. 

Ascending Descending 

A — Proslambanomenos g 

11 — Hypate hypaton . . • * «.f 

(J — Parypatc hypaton e 

D — Lichanos hypaton ••*••• d 

E — Hypate meson • 

J ? — Paiypale meson • b 

G — Lichanos meson a 

a — Mese * G 


The intervals here, both ascending and de- 
scending, are the same, and in the same order, 
viz. tone, semi-tone, tone, tone, semi T tone, 
tone, tone. So that the one scale is precisely 
the reverse of |he other. This distinction of 
an ascending and a descending scale, U said to 
be conducive to the variety and perfection of 
melody, though little understood by modern 
composers. Phil. Trans. 481. p. 3 (ip. 

Dl AGRY T)I ATES. s. (from dkgrydium.) 
Strong purgatives made with diagrydium. 

Sjjft A<GR YDI UM , in, pharmacy, is scam- 
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mony prepared for medicinal use. SeePfUR* 
JM AC V and Scammony. 

DIAL, or Sun-dial, an instrument serv- 
ing to measure time, by means of the shadow 
of the sun, The word is formed from dies, 
day, becouse indicating the hour of the day, 
(Sec Hour.) The ancients a|so call it scia- 
thcricum, from its doing it by the shadow. 

Dial is more accurately defined, a draught, 
or description, of certain lines on a plane, or 
surface, of a body given, so contrived, as that 
the shadow of a styje, or ray, of the sun, passed 
through a hole therein, shall touch certain 
points at certain hours. 

The antiquity of dials is beyond doubt. 
Some attribute their invention to Anaximenes 
Milesius; and others to Thales.. Vitruvius 
mentions one made by the ancient Chaldee 
historian Berosus, on a reclining plane, almost 
parallel to the equinoctial. Aristarchus Sa- 
mius invented the hemispherical dial. And 
there were some spherical fSnes, with a needle 
for a gnomon. The discus of Aristarchus was 
an horizontal dial, with its limb raised up all 
round, to prevent the 'shadow? stretching too 
far. 

It was late ere the Romans became ac- 
quainted with dials. The first sun-dial at 
Koine was set up by Papirius Cursor, about 
the year of the city 460 ; before which lime, 
says Pliny, there is no mention of any account 
of time but by the sun’s rising and setting : it 
was set up at or near the temple of Quirmus 5 
but being inaccurate, about 30 years after, 
another was brought out of Sicily by the con- 
sul M. Valerius Messala, which he placed on 
a pillar near the Rostrum; but neither did 
this fhew time truly, because not made for 
that latitude ; and, after using it 99 years, 
Martius Philippus set up another more exact. 

The diversity of sun-dials arises from the 
different situation of the planes, and from the 
different figure of the surfaces upon which 
they arc described ; whence they become de- 
nominated equinoctial, horizontal, vertical, 
polar, direct, erect, declining, inclining, re- 
clining, cylindrical* 8cc. Foip tl)e general prin- 
ciples of their construction* see Dialling. 

Dial-flat®, the plate on which hours, 
or hour lines are marked. * 

DI'ALECT, s . (&aJux7'j;.) 1. The subdi- 
vision of a language. 2. Style; manner of 
expression. (Hooker). 3. Language; speech 
(South). 

Dialect. (AiaXfxro;, from to 

discourse.) The peculiar language of some pro- 
vince, or part, or a nation, formed by corrup- 
tion of the general or national language. 

Homer could speak five different Itfghages in 
one verse, 1. e. five dialects; viz. the Auic, 
Ionic, Aeolic, the Doric, and the common 
dialect of the Greeks, 

The Attic dialect is more particularly used 
by Xenophon land Thucydides ; the Ionic by 
Herodotus and Hippocrates; the Doric by 
Pindar and Theocritus the ASolic by Sappho 
ami Alcoa, and oftptt by the two former 
writers. % „ 
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The Bolognese, Bergamasque, Tuscan, Ac. 
are the dialects of the Italian; the Gascon, 
and Picard, are dialects of the French 

In Great Britain almost every comity has a 
' dialect of its own ; all differing considerably in 
pronunciation, accent, and tone, though the 
language be the same. 

There is an essential difference with regard 
’ to the use of the modern and of the Greek dia- 
lects. Thus, all England l>eing subject to one 
government, the dialect of the court and of the 
metropolis is the only one usually committed 
to writing: but it was otherwise among the 
Greeks ; for, as they were divided into a num- 
’ her of distinct sovereign states, the authors who 
flourished under these several governments 
wrote in the dialect of the country wherein 
they lived. 

The inspired writers of the New Testament 
chiefly use the Attic dialect, which is remark- 
able for being elegantly simple, neat, and com- 
pact: on this account, the Biblical student 
will do well to acquaint himself thoroughly 
with the principal peculiarities of this dialect ; 
for a description of which, we refer him to 
p.p. 71, 72, of the Introduction to Parkhurst’s 
Greek Lexicon. 

DIALECTICS, in the literary history of 
the ancients, that branch of logic which 
taught the rules and modes of reasoning. (See 
Logic.) Zeno Eleates was the first who 
discovered the natural series of principles and 
conclusions observed in reasoning, and formed 
an art thereof in form of a dialogue; which, 
for this reason, was called dialectica. 

The dialectica of the ancients is usually di- 
vided into several kinds ; the first was the clc- 
atica, that of Zeno Eleates, which was three- 
fold; viz. consecutionem, colloquutionum, 
and contention urn. The first consisted of 
rules for deducing or drawing conclusions. 
The second was the art of dialogue; which 
'became of 6uch universal use in philosophy, 
that all reasoning was called interrogation : 
then, syllogism being laid aside, the philoso- 
phers aid all by dioiogue ; it lying on the re- 
spondent to conclude and argue from the seve- 
ral concessions made The last part of Zeno's 
dialectics, e gicwn, was contentious, or the art 
of disputing and contradicting ; though some, 
particularly Laertius, ascribe this part to Pro- 
tagoras, a disciple of Zeno. 

The second is the dialectica megarica, whose 
author is Euclid, not the mathematician, but 
another, of Megan. He gave much into the 
method of Zeno and Protagoras : though there 
are two things appropriated to him : the first, 
that he impugned the demonstrations of others, 
not by assumptions, but conclusions ; conti- 
nually making illations, and proceeding from 
consequence to consequence : the second, that 
he set aside all arguments drawn from compa- 
risons of similitude as invalid. He was suc- 
ceeded byEubulidcs, from whom the sophistic 
way of reasoning is said to be derived. In his 
time the art is described as man 1 fold : mcn- 
tiens, fallens, electro, obvclata, acervalis, cor- 
nuta, and calva. SceSoriusM. 


The third is the dialectics of Plato, which 
he proposes as a kind of analysis to direct the 
human mind, by di\iding, denning, and bring- 
ing things to the first truth ; where being ar- 
rived, and stopped there a little, it applies it- 
self to explain sensible things, but with a view 
to return to the first truth, where alone it can 
rest. Such is the idea of Plato's analysis. 

The fourth is Aristotle's dialectics ; contain- 
ing the doctrine of simple words, delivered in 
his book of Predicaments; the doctrine of 
propositions, in his book De Interpretation^ ; 
and that of the several kinds of syllogism, in 
his books of Analytics, Topics, and Elen- 
chuses. 

'Hie fifth is the dialectics of the Stoics; 
which they call a part of philosophy, and di- 
vide into rhetoric and dialectic; to which 
some add the definitive, whereby things are 
justly defined ; comprehending likewise the 
canons or criterions of truth. The Stoics, be- 
fore they come to treat of syllogisms, have two 
principal places : the one about the significa- 
tion of words, the other about the things sig- 
nified. On occasion of the first, they consider 
abundance of things belonging to the gramma- 
rian’s province: what, and how many letters ; 
what is a word, diction, speech, &c. On oc- 
casion of the latter, they consider things them- 
selves, not as without the mind, but as in it, 
received in it by means of the senses. Accord- 
ingly, they first teach, that nil sit in intellectu, 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu ; <c whatever is 
in the mind came thither by the senses;" and 
that ant incursione sni, as Plato, who meets 
the sight ; ant similitudine, as Caesar by his 
effigy ; aut proportione, cither by enlarging as 
a giant, or by diminishing as a pigmy ; aut 
translation^ as a Cyclops : aut compositione, 
as a Centaur; aut contrario, as death; aut 
privationc, as a blind man 

The sixth is Epicurus’s dialectics; for 
though lie seems to have despised dialectic, he 
cultivated it with vigour. He was only averse 
to that of the Stoics, who, he thought, attri- 
buted loo much to it, as pronouncing him 
alone wise who was well versed in dialectics. 
For this reason, Epicurus, seeming to set aside 
the common dialectics, had recourse to another 
way ; viz. to certain canons which he substi- 
tuted in their stead, the collection whereof he 
called canontca ; and as all questions in philo- 
sophy arc either de re or de voce, lie gave sepa- 
rate rules for each. See Epicureans. 

DIALE'CTICAL. o. (from dialeclick.) 
Logical; argu mental (Boyle). 

DIALTA, ancient sacrifices to Jupiter. 

DIALIS, something relating to Jupiter. 

DIALITHA, in the writings of the an- 
cients, is uscrl to express the elegant ornaments 
of the Greeks and Romans composed of gold 
and gems. 

Dr A LIST. 5. (from dial.) A construction 
of dials (Moxon). 

DPALIUM, in botany, a genus of the class 
diandria, order monogynia. Calyxlefs: corol 
fire-petalkd ; stamens seated at the upper side 
of the receptacle. Two species : one an fh- 
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than tree with alternate pinnate leaves, and 
punicled flowers. The other a Guinea shrub 
with round branches; leaves alternate, pin- 
nate, with an odd one ; yellow flowers ; and 
one-cclled, one-seeded capsule,' of the size of a 
cherry. 

DIALLING, the art of drawing dials on the 
surface of any given body, whether plane or 
curved. 

Dialling is wholly founded on the first motion 
of the heavenly bodies, and chiefly the sun; 
or rather on the diurnal motion of the earth : so 
that the elements of spherics, and spherical trigo- 
nometry, should be understood before a person 
advances to the doctrine of dialling. The doc- 
trine or theory of dialling, we say; for, as to the 
practice, or the operations themselves, independ- 
ent of the demonstrations, nothing is more easy 
and obvious. 

The edge of the plane by which the time of 
the day is found is called the stile of the dial, 
which must be parallel to the earth’s axis; and 
the line on which this plane is erected is called 
the substile. The angle included between the 
ubntile and stile is catted the elevation or height 
of the style. 

The principles of dialling may be aptly illus- 
trated by the phenomena of a hollow or tt ap- 
parent sphere, as of glass. Thus suppose aPBfi 
(fig. I . PI. 56.) to represent the earth as transpa- 
rent; and its equator ns divided into 24 tqual 
parts by so many meridian semicircles a, 6, r, d , 
r, Ac. one of which is the geographical meridian 
of any given place, as 1 ^r.don, which it is sup- 
posed is at the point u ; and if the hour of 12 
were marked at the equator, both upon that 
meridian and the opposite one, and all the rest of 
the hours in order on the other meridians, those 
meridians would be the hour circles of London : 
because, as the sun appears to move round the 
earth, which is in the centre of the visible heavens, 
in 24 hours, he will pass from one meridian to 
another in an hour. Then, if the sphere had an 
opakc axis, as PE^, terminating in the poles 
P and />, the shadow of the axis, which is in the 
same plane with the sun and with each meridian, 
would fall upon every particular meridian and 
hour, when the sun came to the plane of the op- 
posite meridian, and would consequently shew 
the time at London, and at all other places on 
the same meridian. If this sphere were cut 
through the middle by a solid plane ABCD in 
the rational horizon of London, one half of the 
axis EP would he above the plane, and the other 
half below it ; and if straight lines were drawn 
from the centre of the plane to those points 
where its circumference is cut by the hour cir- 
cles of the sphere, those tines would be the hour 
lines of an horizontal dial for London ; for the 
shadow of the axis would fall upon each particu- 
lar hour line of the dial, when it fell upon the 
like hour circle of the sphere. 

If the plane which cuts the sphere be upright, 
as, AFCG, touching the given place, for ex. Lon- 
don, at F, (fig. 2.) and directly facing the meri* 
dian of London, it will then become the plane of 
an erect .direct south dial; and if right lines be 
drawn from its centre E, to those points of its 
circumference where the hour circles of the 
sphere cut it, these will be the hour lines of a 
vertical or direct south dial for London, to which 
i tlyj hours are to be set in the figure, contrary to 
those on an horizontal dial ; and the lower half 
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E \p of the axis will cast a shadow on the hour Of 
the day in this dial, at the same time that it 
would fall upon the like hour circle of the 
sphere, if the dial plane was not in the way. 

If the plane still facing the meridian, be made 
to incline, or reciine. any number of degrees, the 
hour circles of the sphere will still cut the edge 
of the plane in those points to which the hour 
lines must be drawn straight from the centre; 
and the axis of the sphere will cast a shadow on 
these lines at the respective hours. The like will 
still hold, if the plane he made to decline by any 
number of degrees from the meridian towards 
the east or we.*t; provided the declination be 
less than DO degrees, or the reclination be less 
than the co-latitude of the place; and the axis of 
the sphere will be the gnomon : otherwise, the 
axis will have no elevation above the* plane of 
the dial, and cannot be a gnomon. 

Thus it appears that the plane of every dial re- 
presents the plane of some great circle on the 
earth, and the gnomon of the earth's axis; the 
vertex of a right gnomon the centre of the earth 
or visible heavens; and the plane of the dial is 
just as far from this centre as from the vertex of 
this stile. 1 lie earth itself, compared .with its 
distance from the sun. is considered as a point; 
and therefore, if a small sphere of glass be placed 
upon any part of the earths suiLne, so that its 
axis be parallel to the axis uf the earth, and the 
sphere have such lines upon it, and such planes 
within it, as above described; it will shew the 
hours of the day as truly as if it were placed at 
the earth's centre and the shell of the earth were 
as transparent as glass. (Fetguson, lect. 10.) 

There are several kinds of dials called univer- 
sal, because they serve lor all latitudes. < 'ne of a 
very ingenious construction has lately been in- 
vented by Mr. G. Wright of London. The hour 
circle, or arch K, and latitude* arch C, (fig. 3.) are 
the portions of two meridian cycles; one fixed, 
and the other moveable. The hour or dial-plate 
SKI at top is fixed to the arch C,and has an index 
that moves with the hour circle E; iherefoie the 
construction of this dial is perfectly similar to the 
construction of the meridians and hour-circles 
upon a common globe. The peculiar problems 
to be performed by this instrument are, 1. To 
find the latitude of any place. 2. The latitude 
of the place being known, to fiud the time by 
the sun and stars. 3. To find the sun or stars al- 
titude and azimuth. 

Previous to use. this instrument should be in a 
well-adjusted state: to perfoim which, try the 
levels of the horizontal plates A a, by first turning 
the screws BBHB till the bubbles of air in the 
glass tubes of the spirit levels (which are at ri^ht 
angles to each other) are central, or in the mid- 
dle, and remain so when the upper plate A is 
turned half round its centre ; but if they should 
not keep so, there are small screws at the eiid of 
each level, which admit of being turned one way 
or the other as may be requisite, till they are so. 
The plates Aj being thus made horizontal, set 
the latitude arch or meridian C steadily between 
the two grooved sides that hold it (one of which, 
is seen at D) by the screw behind. „ On this side 
D is divided the nonius or vernier^ correspond- 
ing with the divisions on the latitude arch C, and 
which may be subdivided into 5' of a degree, and 
even less, if required. The latitude arch G is to 
lie so placed iu D, that the pole M may be in a 
vertical position, which is done by making 90 * 
on the arch at the bottom coincide with • of tffe 
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nonius. The arch is then fixed by the tightening 
screws at the back of D. Hang a silken plumb- 
line on the hook at G : which line is to coincide 
with a mark at the bottom of the latitude arch 
at H, all the while the., upper plate A is moved 
round its centre. If it does not so, there are four 
screws to regulate this adjustment, two of which 
pass througn the base 1 into the plate A: the 
other two screws fasten the nonius piece D toge- 
ther; which when unscrewed a thread or two, 
the nonius piece may be easily moved to the right 
or left of 90°, as may be found requisite. 

Prob. 1. To find the latitude of the place. Fasten 
the latitude and hour circles together, by placing, 
the pin K into the holes; slide the nonius piece E 
on the hour-circle to the sun's declination for the 
given day. The nonius piece E muBt be set on 
that portion of the hour-circlc marked ND or 
SD, according as the sun has north or south de- 
clination. About 20 minutes or a quarter of an 
hour before noon, observe the sun s shadow or 
spot that passes through the hole at the avis O, 
and gently move the latitude arch C down in its 
groove at D, till you observe the spot exactly 
fall on the cross liue on the centre of the nonius 
piece at L; and by the falling of this spot so 
long as you observe the sun to increase in alti- 
tude, you depress the arch C : but at the instant 
of its stationary appearance the spot will appear 
to go no lower; then fix the arch by the screw 
at the back of D, and the degrees thereby cut by 
the nonius on the arch will be the latitude of the 
place required: if great exactness is wanted, al- 
lowance should be made for the refraction of the 
atmosphere, taken from some nautical or astro- 
nomical treatise. 

Prob. 2. The latitude of the place being given, to 
find the time by the tun or stars. From an ephe- 
mcris as before, you find the sun’s declination for 
the day north or south, and set the nonius piece 
E on the arch accordingly. Set the latitude arch 
C, by the nonius at D, to the latitude of the 
place ; and place the magnifying glass at M, by 
which you will very correctly set the index car- 
rying a nonius to the upper All at S. Take out 
the pin K, slacken the horizontal screw N> and 
gently move, either to the right or left as you 
see necessary, the hour circle E, at the same 
time with the other hand moving the horizontal 
plate A round its axis to the right and left, till 
the latitudc-arch C falls into the meridian ; 
which you will know by the suu's spot fall- 
ing exactly in the centre of the nonius piece, or 
where the lines intersect each other. The time 
may be now read off exactly to a minute by the 
nonius on the dial plate at top, and which will 
be the time required. The horizontal line drawn 
on the nonius piece L, is not seen in the figure, 
being the parallel of declination, or path that the 
sundial makes, it therefore can fall on the centre 
of that line at no other time but when the lati- 
tude arch C is in the meridian, or due north and 
south. , lienee the hour-circle, on moving round 
with the pole, must give the true time on the 
diahplate at top. There is a hole to the right, 
and cross hairs to the left, of the centre axis hole 
O, where the sun's rays pass through ; whence 
the sun's shadow or spot will also appear on 
the right and left of the centre on the nonius 
piece L, the holes of which are occasionally used 
as sights to observe through, ft the sun’s rays 
jtte too weak for a shadow, a dark ff ass to skrecn 
the eye is occasionally placed over the hole. The 
most proper time to find a true meridian is three 
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or four hours before or after noon; and take the 
difference of the sun’s declination from noon at 
the time you observe. If it be the morning, the 
difference is from noon of the preceding day; if 
afternoon, from noon of the following day : and 
the meridian being once found exact, the hour- 
circle E, is to be brought into this meridian, a 
fixed place made for the dial, and an object to 
observe by it also fixed for it at a great distance. 
The sights L, O, must at all times be directed 
against this fixed object, to place the dial truly 
in the meridian, proper for observing the pla- 
nets, moon, or bright stars by night. 

Prob. 3. To find the suns azimuth and altitude. 
The latitude arch C being in the meridian, bring 
the pole M into the zenith, by setting the lati- 
tude-arch to 90°. Fasten the hour-circle E in 
the meridian by putting in the pin K ; fix the 
horizontal plates by the screw N ; and set the 
index of the dial-plate to XII, which is the south 
point : Now take out the pin K, and gently move 
the hour-circle K; leaving the latitude-arch 
fixed, till the sun’s rays or spot passing through 
the centre hole in the axis O fail on the centre 
line of the hour-circle E, made for that purpose. 
The azimuth in time may be then read off on the 
dial-plate at top by the magnifying glass. This 
time may be converted into degrees, by allowing 
at the rate of 15 for every hour- by sliding the 
nonius piece E, so that the spot shall fall on the 
cross line thereon, the altitude may be taken at 
the same time, if it does not exceed 45 degrees. 
Or the altitude may be taken more universally, 
by fixing the nonius piece E to the 0 on the di- 
visions, and sliding down the latitude-arch in 
such a manner in the groove at D, till the spot 
falls exactly on the centre of the nonius E. The 
degrees and minutes then shewn by the nonius 
at D, taken from 90, wiR be the altitude re- 
quired. By looking through the sight holes L, 
O, the altitude of the moon, planets, and stars, 
may be easily taken. Upon this principle it ia 
somewhat adapted for levelling also : by lower- 
ing the nonius piece E, equal altitudes of the 
sun may be bed ; and by raising it higher, equal 
depressions. 

A dial better fitted for the performance of pro- 
bhms than the above, though in some particu- 
lars not so convenient and accurate, is made by 
Jones and other instrument-makers in London. 
It consists of the common equatorial circles re- 
duced to a portable size, and instead of a tele- 
scope carrying a plain sight. Its principal parts 
consist of the signt-piece O P, fig. 4, moveable 
oyer the declination's simicircle D. It has a no- 
nius Q to the simicircle. A dark glass to screen 
the eye applies occasionally over either of the 
holes at O : these holes on the inner side of the 
piece are intersected bv cross lines ; and to the 
sight P two pieces are fixed by a proper number 
of screws, the lower piece having a small hole for 
the sun's rays or shadow, and the upper two cross 
hairs or wires. 

The declination circle or arch D is divided into 
two, 90® each ; and is fixed perpendicularly on a 
circle with a chamfered edge, containing a nonius 
division that subdivides into single minutes the 
under equatorial circle MN, which in all cases re- 
present* the equator, and is divided into twice 
twelve hours, and each hour into five minutes. 
At right angles below this equatorial circle is 
fixed the simicircle of altitude Al), divided into 
two quadrants of 90° each. This arch serves 
principally to measurer angles of altitude and dfe* 
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presstoh; and it moves centrally on an upright 
pillar fixed in the horizontal circle EF. Inis 
circle EF is divided into four quadrants of 90° 
each, and against it there is fixed a small nonius 
plate at N. The horizontal circle may be turned 
round its centre or axis ; and two spirit levels 
LL are fixed on it at right angles to one an- 
other. 

We have not room to detail the great variety 
of astronomical and trigonometrical problems that 
may be solved by this general instrument; we 
therefore refer the reader to Jones's Instrumental 
Dialling. 

The construction of sun -dials on all planes 
whatever may be included in one general rule, 
which will be quite intelligible, if that of a hori- 
zontal dial for any given latitude be well under- 
stood. For there is no plane, however obliquely 
situated with respect to an y given place, but 
what is parallel to the horizon of some other 
place; and therefore, if we can find that other 
place by a problem on the terrestrial globe, or by 
a trigonometrical calculation, and construct a 
horizontal dial for it, that dial applied to the 
plane where it is to serve will be a true dial for 
that place. — Thus, an erect direct south dial in 
51$° N. lat. would be a horizontal dial on the 
same meridian, 90° ‘southward, which falls in 
with 38$° S. lat. : but if the upright plane de- 
clines from facing the south at the given place, it 
would be a horizontal plane 90° from that 
place; but for a different longitude, which would 
alter the reckoning of the hours accoidingly. 

Case I. Let us suppose that an upright plane 
at London declines 36° westward from facing the 
south, and that it is required to find a place to 
whose horizon the said plane is parallel ; and 
also the difference of longitude between lxmdon 
and that place. 

Let NESW {fig. 5.) be the horizon of London, 
whose zenith is Z, and P the north pole of the 
sphere; and let Z h be the position of a veitical 
plane at Z, declining westward from ti (the 
south) by 36°; on which plane an erect dial for 
London at Z is to be described. Make the semi- 
diameter ZD perpendicular to U ; and it will 
cut the horizon in D, 36° west of S. '1 hen a 
plane, in the tangent HD, touching the sphere 
in D, will be parallel to the plane YJi : and 
Hie axis of the sphere will be equally inclined to 
both these planes. 

Let WOE be the equinoctial, whose elevation 
above the horizon of Z (London) is 38<£° ; and 
PRD the meridian of the place D, cutting the 
equinoctial in R. Then, it is evident that the arc 
RD is the latitude of the place D, (where the 
plane Z h would be horizontal) and the arc RQ 
is the difference of longitude of the planes Z h 
and DH. 

In the spherical triangle WDR, the arc WD is 
given, for it is the complement of the plane’s de- 
clination from S to south ; which complement is 
54° (viz. 0U°— 36°:) thh angle at R, in which 
the meridian of the place D cuts the equator, is a 
right angle ; and the angle RWD measures the 
elevation of the equinoctial above the horizon or 
Z, namely, 38$ degrees. Say therefore. As radius 
is to the cosine of {he plane’s declination from the 
south, so is the cosine of the latitude of Z to the 
sine of RD the latitude of D : which is of a dif- 
ferent denomination from the latitude of Z, be- 
cause Z and D are of different sides of the 
equator. 

As radius to cosine, 36° 0'«RQ, so cosine 51° 
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30V QZ to sine 30° 14'*DR=the lat. of D, 
whose horizon is parallel to the vertical piano 
ZA at Z. 

N. B. When radius is made the first term, it 
may be omitted; and then by subtracting it 
mentally from the sum of the other two, the 
operation will be shortened. Thus, in the pre- 
sent case, 

To the logarithmic sine of WR«54° O' add the 
logarithmic sine of RD«38° 3(f thnr sum— ra- 
dius gives the same solution as abewe. And we 
shall keep to this method in the following part 
of this article. 

To find the difference of longitude of the 
places D and Z, say, As radius is to the cosine of 
38$ degrees, tbe height of the equinoctial at Z, 
so is the co-tangent of 36 degrees, the plantps 
declination, to the co-tangent of the differences 
longitudes. Thus, 

To the logarithmic sine of 51° 30' add the 
logarithmic tang, of 54° 0 7 their sum— radius 
is the nearest tangent of 47° SVWR: which is 
the co-tangent of 42° 52VRQ, the difference of 
longitude sought. Which difference, being re- 
duced to time, is 2 hours 51$ minutes. 

And thus having found the exact latitude and 
longitude of the place D, to whose horizon the 
vertical plane at Z is parallel, we shall proceed 
to the construction of a horizontal dial for the 
place L>, whose latitude is 30° 14' south ; but an- 
ticipating the time at D by 2 hours 51 minutes 
(neglecting the \ minute in practice), because 
D is so far westward in longitude from the meri- 
dian of London ; and this will be a true vertical 
dial at London, declining westward 36 degrees. 

Assume any right line CSL,fig. 6. for the sub- 
stile of the aial, and make the angle KCP equal 
to the latitude of the place (viz. 30° 14'), to 
whose horizon the plane of the dial is parallel; 
then CRP will be the axis of the stile, or edge 
that casts the shadow on the hours of the day, in 
the dial. This done, draw the contingent line 
EQ cutting the substiiar line at right angles in 
K ; and from K make KR perpendicular to the 
axis CRP. Then KG(-KR) being made radius, 
that is, equal to the chord of 60° or tangent of 
45° on a good sector, take 42° 52' (the difference 
of longitude of the places Z and D) from the 
tangents, and having set it from K to M, draw 
CM for the hour-fine of XII. Take KN, equal 
to the tangent of an angle, less by 15 de- 
grees than KM; that is, the tangent of 2'?° 52': 
and through the point N draw ON for the hour- 
line of ,1. The tangent of 12° 52' (which is 15° 
less than 27° 43'), set off the same way, wilt give 
a point between K and N, through which the 
hour-line of 11 is to be drawn. The tangent of 2° 8' 
(the difference between 45° and 50° 52 ) placed on 
the other side of CL, will determine the point 
through which the hour-line of HI is to be 
drawn to which 2° S', if the tangent of 15° be 
added, it will make 17° 8'; and this set off from 
K towards Q on the line EQ, will give the point 
for the hour-line of IV : ana so of the rest.— •The 
forenoon hour-Hues are drawn the same way, by 
the continual addition of the tangents 15°, 30 , 
45°, &c. to 42° 52 # (~the tangent of KM) for 
the hours of XI, X, IX, fite. as far as necessary : 
that is, until there be five hours on each side of 
the substile. The sixth hour,, accounted from 
that hour or part of the hour ou which the sub* 
stile falls, will be always in a line perpendicular 
to the substile, and drawn through the centre C. 

In all erect dials, CM, the hour-line of XU, is 
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perpendicular to the horizon of the place for 
which the dial is to serve ; for that line is the in- 
tersection of a vertical plane with the plane of 
the meridian of the place, both which are per- 
pendicular to the plane of the horizon : and any 
line HO or ho* perpendicular to CM, will be a 
horizontal line on the plane of the dial, along 
which line the hours may be numbered ; and CM 
being set perpendicular to the horizon, the dial 
will liave its tgue position. 

If the plane of the dial had declined by an 
equal angle towards the cast, its description 
would have differed only in this, that the hour- 
line of XII would have rallen on the other side 
of the substile CL, and the line 110 would have 
a subcontrary position to what it has in this 
figure. 

And these two dials, with the upper points of 
their stiles turned towards the north pole, will 
serve for other two planes parallel to them; 
the one declining from the north toward the 
east, and the other from the north toward the 
fvest, by the same quantity of angle. The like 
holds tiue of ail dials in general, whatever be 
their declination and obliquity of their planes to 
the horizon. 

Case II. If the plane of the dial not only de- 
clines. but aho reclines, or inclines. Suppose its 
declination from fronting the south S, lig. 7, be 
equal to the arc SI) on the horizon; and its re* 
cl mation be equal to the arc \)d of the vertical 
circle DZ: then it is plain, that if the quadrant 
of altitude Z'/D on the globe cuts the point D in 
the horizon, and the redination is counted upon 
the quadrant from D to d : the intersection of the 
hour circle PIL/, with the equinoctial WQH, will 
determine Rd. the latitude of the place «/, whose 
horizon is parallel to the given plane 7Jj at Z ; 
and Ry will be the difference in longitude to the 
places at d and Z 

Trigonometrically thus ; Let a great circle pass 
through the three points, VV, d, E; and in the 
triangle WJDrf, right-angled at D, the sides VVI) 
and Dd are given ; and thence the angle DWV is 
found, and so is the hypothenuse WZ Again, 
the difference, or the sum, of DWV/and DWR, 
the elevation of the equinoctial above the hori- 
zon of Z, gives the angle d\\'R ; and the hypo- 
thetic of the triangle WRd was just now found ; 
whence the sides Rrf and WR are found, the 
former being the latitude of the place d* and the 
latter the complement of RO, the difference of 
longitude sought. 

Thus, if the latitude of the place Z be 52° 10' 
nortli ; the declination SD of the plane Z4 (which 
would be horizontal at d) be 36 , and the reclin- 
ation be 15°, or equal to the arc Dd; the south 
latitude of the place d t that is the arc R d, will be 
15° 9* j and RQ, the difference of the longitude, 
36° 2*. From these data, therefore, let the dial 
(fig. 8.) be described, as in the former example; 
only it is to be observed, that in the reclining or 
inclining dials, the horizontal line will not stand 
at right angles to the hour-line of XII, as in erect 
dials ; but its position may be thus found To 
the common substilar line CKL on which the 
dial for the place d was described, draw the dial 
Crpm Sot the place D, whose declination is the 
tame as that of d* viz. the arc ffD ; and HO, per- 
pendicular to Cm, the hour-tirie Of XU on this 
dial, will be a horizontal line on the dial CPRM 
XII. For the declination of both dials being the 
tiMne, the horizontal line remains parallel to it- 
Uli, while the erect' position of ode dial is redin- 
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ed or inclined with respect to the position of the 
other. Or the position of the dial may be found 
by applying it to its plane, so as to mark the 
true nour of the day by the sun, as shewn by 
another dial ; or by a clock regulated by a true 
meridian line and equation table. 

The other chief requisites in the practice of 
dialling we shall give either in the form of 
arithmetical rules, or algebraical theorems: as 
follows : 

Rule I. To find the angles which the hour-lines 
on any dial make with the subtitle. To the loga- 
rithmic sine of the given latitude, or of the 
stiles of elevation above the plane-of the dial, add 
the logarithmic tangent of the hour distance from 
the meridian, or from the substile (at the rate of 
13° to an hour) ; and the sum minus radius wid 
be the logarithmic tangent of the angle sought. 
N. 11. In all horizontal dials, and erect north or 
south dials, the substile and the meridian arc the 
same; but in all declining dials, the substilar line 
makes an angle with the meridian. 

In tig. 6, KC is to KM in the ratio compounded 
of KC to KG (=*KR) and of KG to KM ; which, 
making CK the radius, 10000000, or 1, are the 
ratio of 1 0000000, or I , to KGxKM. Thu9, in 
a horizontal dial for latitude 51^° » to find the an- 
gular distance of XI in the morning, or of 1 in 
r lie afternoon, from XII. To the logarithmic 
sine of 51° 30', add the logarithmic tang, of 15°, 
the sum— radius, is the logarithmic tangent of 
1 1° 50 / , or of the angle which the hour-line of 
XI or I, makes with the meridian. And, by com- 
puting in a similar manner, with the sine of the 
latitude, and the tangs, of 30°, 43°, &c. the an- 
gular distances of X or II, of IX or III, &c. from 
the meridian may be found ; and may be easily 
laid down. 

Ride II. The latitude of the place* the sums de- 
cl intit ion* and his hour distance from the meridian* being 
given ; to find (1.) his altitude ; (2.) his azimuth. 

1 . Let d (fig. 7.) be the aun’s place, d K his de- 
clination ; and, in the triangle PZ d* P7 the sum or 
the difference of dR,and the quadrant PR, being 
given by the supposition, as also the complement 
of the latitude PZ, and the angle </PZ, which 
measures the horary distance of d from the meri- 
dian; we shall (by Case 4. of Krill's Oblique 
Spheric Trigonometry) find the base 7J* which 
is the sun’s distance from the zenith, or the com- 
plement of his altitude. 

And (2.) as sine Z dz sine P d: : sine #PZ : ^ZP, 
or of its supplement DZS, the azimuthal distance 
from the south. 

Or the practical rule may be .is follows : 

Write A for the sine of the sun's altitude, I« 
and / for the sine and cosine of the latitude, O 
and d for the sine and cosine of the sun’s declina- 
tion, and H for the sine of the horary distance 
from VI. 

Then the relation of li to A will have three 
varieties. 

1. When the declination is toward the elevated 
pole, and the hour of the day is between XII and 
VI ; it is 

A — ,rn 

A-LD + HA/, and H- — 

Id 

8. When the hour is after VI. it is A-»LD— 
j .. LD + A 
H Id, and H = — ■ — ■ 

id 

3. When the declination is towards the depress-* 
ed pole, we have A«1IA/— LD, and H* 
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Which, theorems will be found useful, and ex- 
peditious enough for solving those problems in 
geography* ana dialling which depend on the 
relation of the sun’s altitude to the hour of the 
day. . (Ferguson ’s Lect. 11.) 

The chief writers on dials and dialling are the 
following: Vitruvius, in his Architecture, cap. 4. 
and 7. lib. 9: Sebastian Munster, in his Horologra- 
phia: John Dryander de Horologiorum varia 
Compositione Conrade Gesner’s Pandects: 
Andrew Schoner’s Gnomonics : Fred. Comm an- 
iline de Horologiorum Dcscriptione : Joan. Bapt. 
Benedictus de. Gnomonum Umbrarumque Sola- 
rium Usu : Joannes Georgius Schomberg, Exe- 
gesis Fundamentorum Gnomonicorum : Solomon 
de Caus, Traits des Horologes Solaires: Joan. 
Bapt. Trolta, Praxis Horologiorum: Desargue9, 
Manicre Hniverselle pour poser I'Essieu et placer 
les Heures et autres Choses aux Cadrans Solaires : 
Ath. Kircher, Ars magna Lucis et Umbrae : Hal- 
lum, Explicatio Horologii in Horto Regio Lon- 
don! : Tractatus Horologiorum Joannis Mark: 
Clavius, G nomonices de Horologiis ; in which he 
demonstrates both the theory and the operations 
after the rigid manner of the ancient mathemati- 
cians: Dcchales, Ozanam, and Scliotius, gave 
much easier treatises on this subject; as did also 
Wolfius in his Elementa : M. Picard gave a new 
method of making large dials, by calculating the 
hour lines; and M. De la Hire, in his Dialling, 
printed in 1683, gave a geometrical method of 
drawing hour lines from certain points, deter- 
mined by observation. Everhard VValper, in 
1625, published his Dialling, in which he lays 
down a method of drawing the primary dials on 
a very easy foundation ; and the same foundation 
is also described at length by Sebastian Munster, 
in his Rudimenta Mathematics, published in 
1651. In 1672, St ur mi us published a new edi- 
tion of Walper’s Dialling, with the addition of a 
whole second part, concerning inclining and de- 
clining dials, See. In 1708, the same work, with 
Sturiruus’s additions, was re-published, with the 
addition of a fourth part, containing Picard's and 
De la Hire's method of drawing large dials, 
which makes much the best and fullest book oil 
the subject. Paterson, Michael, and Muller, 
have each, written on Dialling, in the German 
language : Coetsius, in his Horologiographia 
Plana, printed in 1689: Gauppen, in his Gnomo- 
nica Mechanics: Ley bourn, in his Dialling: 
Bion, in his Use of Mathematical Instruments: 
Wells, in his Art of Shadows. There is also a 
treatise by M. Deparceux, 1740. Mr. Ferguson 
has also written on the same subject in his Lec- 
tures on Mechanics, above quoted: besides, 
Emerson, in his Dialling; Lead bet ter, in his Me- 
chanic Dialling; Mr. W. Jones, in his Instru- 
mental Dialling; and the learned bishop Horsley, 
in his Mathematical Tracts. Dr. Brewster has 
described, in the appendix to his valuable edition 
of Ferguson's Lecture*, an analemmatic dial 
which sets itself : and many ingenious construc- 
tions of dials are given in Dr. Hutton’s transla- 
tion of Montucla's Recreations. 

Dialling lines, or scales, are gradu- 
ated lines, placed on rules, or the edges of 
quadrants, and other instruments, to expedite 
tne construction of dials. 

DIALOG1SM, AutXoytvjuto;, in rhetoric, is 
used for the soliloquy of persons deliberating 
with themselves : m which sense it is distin- 
guished from dialogue. 
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DIA'LOGIST. i. (from diahsm) A 
speaker m a dialogue , a writer oi dialogues. 

DI'ALOGUte. i. (haXoyo;.) A conference, j 
a conversation between two or more, either 
real or feigned (Shakspeare ) . 

Dialogue, a vocal or instrumental com- 
position of two parts, in which the performers, 
for the most part, sing or play alternately, but 
occasionally unite. Opera scenes, especially 
those of the Italian drama, are, frequently con- 
ducted upou this plat) ; and in situations of 
cither humour or passion are found capable 
of the most striking effects. 

DIA'LYSIS. (dialysis, Sta\vetg; from a 
haxi/w, to dissolve). A solution of continuity* 
or a destruction of parts. An order in tne 
class locales of Cullen's nosology is termed 
dialyses. 

Dialysis, in grammar, a mprk or charac- 
ter, consisting of two points, * *, placed over 
two vowels of a word, to separate tttem, other- 
wise they would make a diphthong, as Mosaic, 
See. Sec Dijeresis. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS, a festival at Sparta in 
honour of Diana Orthia, which received that 
name «iro rov past ywi r from whipping, because 
boys were whipped before the altar of the god- 
dess These boys, called bomonicac, were origin- 
ally frec-bom Spartan9, but in the more deli- 
cate ages they were generally of a slavish origin. 
The parents of the children commonly attend- 
ed the solemnity, and exhorted them not to 
give the least sign of pain or concern \ though 
some of them were so severely lashed as to die 
upon the spot. 

DIA'METER. s. and f**Tg«v.) The line 
which, passing through the centre of a circle, 
or other curvilinear figure, divides it or its re- 
spective ordinates into equal parts. See 
Curve. 

Diameter (Transverse), of a conic sec- 
tion, is a line drawn through the foci to the 
curve, or which bisects parallel right lines be- 
tween the curves. 

Diameter (Conjugate), when used in the 
singular, denotes what i9 more properly called 
the conjugate axis: when used in the plural, 
conjugate diameters, are such diameters as are 
each parallel to the tangent at the vertex of the 
other. 

Diameter op gravity, is a right line 
passing through the centre of gravity. 

Diameter of a column, in architec- 
ture, its thickness just above the base. Half 
of this is generally reckoned the module, and 
commonly, though not always, divided into 
30 parts called minutes. See Module. 

Iji amet e r , in astronomy- The diameters 
of the heavenly bodies are either apparent, i. e. 
such as they appear to the eye; or real, i. e. 
such as they are in themselves. 

The apparent diameters measured with a 
micrometer are found different, in different 
circumstances and parts of th^ir orbits. These 
are the angles u cuter which the diameters of 
the planets are seen from the earth ; and they 
are equal to the real diameters divided by the 
distance from the earth: or, as these angles are 
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Very small, the diameters tnay be taken for arcs 
of a circle described on the eye as a center, 
with a radius equal to the distance of the 
planets ; and they arc said to consist of as many 
minutes and seconds as those angles consist of: 
therefore the apparent diameters of a planet arc 
in the inverse ratio of their real distances. 
The sun’s vertical diameter is found by taking 
the height of' the upper and lower edge of his 
drk: when he is in or near the meridian ; the 
lieigi.t of each edge must be corrected by proper 
.dlowanccs for parallax and refraction, and the 
difference between the true height of the upper 
and lower edge is the true apparent diameter. 
This apparent diameter is found to vary froth 
32' 38*o, in January, to 31' 33* 8, in July**** 
The apparent diameter of the moon varies from 
about 2i)' 28" to 33' 3(i" Her real diameter 
is about 2180 miles. The apparent diameters 
of the planets when at their respective meau 
distances from the earth arc as follow : Mer- 
cury, 11"; Venus, 58"; Mars, 27"; Jupiter, 
3(j"; Saturn, 18"; Georgium Shin?, 3" 54'". 
And from these apparent dianictcis, and the 
respective distances from the earth, the dia- 
meters of the sun and planets hate been de- 
termined in English miles as here stated : Mer- 
cury, 3224 ; Venus, 7(i87; Mars, -MRyj Ju- 
piter, 8t),170; Saturn, 7fi,04£; Georgium 
Sidus, 35,1 12; the Sun, 883,C4(j, Obstruc- 
tion^ upon the planets Hcrschel, Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, and Mar*, prove that there is a sensible 
difference between their equatoreal and polar 
diameters; and it is probable that there is a like 
tlifferencc between the diameters of the other 
planets, but this has not yet been determined by 
observation. The mean apparent diameters of 
the planets, as seen from the sun, have been 
thus given : Mercury, 20" ; Venus, 30"; Earth, 
17"; Mars, 10"; Jupiter, 37" j Saturn, US''; 
jGcongium Skins, 4". See Astronomy. 

DIAMETRAL. a. (from diameter.) De- 
scribing the diameter; relating to the diameter. 

DIA'METRALLY. ad. According to the 
direction of a diameter {Hammond). 

DIAMETRICAL. a. (from diameter.) 1. 
Describing a diameter. 2. Observin ' the di- 
rection of a diameter {Govern, of the Tongue). 

DIAMETRICALLY, ad. (from diametri- 
cal.} In a diametrical direction (Clarendon). 

DIAMOND, A precious stone of most coolly 
value, for the niincralogical character of which 
see Adamas. 

The art of cutting and polishing diamonds 
appears 40 have been kno\Vn at a yery early 
period to the inhabitants of Hindustan an cl 
{China; the only material, however, that is 
used for this purpose in the east being corun- 
dum (adama?ilinus ) , and the apparatus being 
‘of extreme simplicity, the jewellers of these 
countries are incapable of bringing out the pe- 
culiar beauty of the diamond in a (degree at all 
comparable to what is readily" effected by Eu- 
ropean artists. The extreme hardness of this 
gem had bafltal the attempts of the jewellers 
jaf Europe till the year 1456, when a young 
man named Lewis de Berguin, a native of 
|^uges> endeavoured to polish two diamonds 


by rubbing them against each other. He fbiind 
that by this mean a facet was produced on the 
surface of the diamond, and in consequence of 
this hint constructed a polishing wheel, on 
which, by means of diamond powder, he was 
enabled to cut and polish this substance in the 
same manner as other gems are wrought by 
emeTy. Previous to this discovery diamonds 
were set in jewellery precisely in the state in 
which they arrived from Indio ; and hence the 
regular octahedrons were much more esteemed 
than the rest, both on account of the regularity 
of the figure, and the superiority of its natural 
polish. 

Diamonds are cut and manufactured by 
jewellers into brilliants and rose diamonds : the 
former being for the most part made out of 
the octohcdrul crystals, and the latter from the 
spheroidal varieties. To fashion a rough dia- 
mond into a brilliant the first step is to modify 
the faces of the original octahedron, so that 
the plane formed by a junction of the two 
pyramids shall be an exact square, and the axis 
of the crystal, or a line connecting the apices 
of the pyramids, and perpendicular to this com- 
mon base, shall be precisely twice the length 
of one of the sides of the square. The octohe- 
dron being thus rectified, a section is to be 
made parallel to die common base or girdle, so 
as to cut off of the whole height from the 
upper pyramid, and ■/- ft.im the lower one. 
7 he superior and larger plane thus produced is 
called the table, and the inferior and smaller 
one the collet : in this state it is called a com- 
plete square tabic diamond. To convert it into 
a brilliant two triangular facets are placed on 
each side of the table, thus converting from A 
square to an ort.rjon ; a lozenge-shaped facet is 
aho placed at each of the four corners of the 
table, and another lozenge extending length- 
ways along the w hole of each side of the origin- 
al square of the table, which with two triangu- 
lar facets sUott the base of each lozenge, com- 
pletes the whole number of facets on the table 
side of the diamond, viz. eight lozenges and 
twenty-four triangles: on the collet side are 
formed fqur irregular pentagons alternating with 
as many irregular lozenges, radiating from the 
collet as a centre, and bordered by sixteen tri- 
angular feeds adjoining the girdle. The bril- 
liant being thus completed is set with the table 
side upwards, and tne collet side implanted in 
the cavity made to receive the diamond. The 
regular rose diamond is formed by inscribing a 
regular octagon in the centre of the table side 
of the stone, and bordering it by eight right* 
angled triangles, the bases of whtch correspond 
with the sides of the octagon ; beyond these is 
a chain of eight trapeziums, and another of six- 
teen triangles; The collet side consists also of 
a minute central octagon, from every angle of 
which proceeds a ray to the edge of tne girdle, 
forming the whole surface into eight trapeziums, 
each of which is again subdivided by a sjdiant 
angle, the apex of which touches tne girdle, 
into one irregular pentagon and two triangles. 
In the fotffaatioh of either a brilliant or rose 
diamond of regular proportions, so much is cut 
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iway that the weight of the polished gem is nfe 
more than half that of the rougji crystal out of 
which it was formed* whence the value of a 
cut diamond is esteemed equal to that of a 
similar rough diamond of twice the weight* ex- 
clusive of the value of the workmanship. The 
weight* and consequently the value of dia- 
monds, is estimated in carats, 150 of which are 
equivalent to 240 grains or loz. Troy, and the 
diiference between the cost of one diamond and 
another, ceteris paribus, is as the squares of their 
respective weights* Thus the value of three 
diamonds of one, two, and three carats weight 
respectively, is as one, four, and nine. The 
average price of rough diamonds, that are 
worth working, is about 2 pounds sterling for 
the first carat, and consequently in wrought 
diamonds, exclusive of the cost of workman- 
ship, the cost of the first carat is = 8l. hence a 
wrought diamond of 


5 carats is worth £ 200 

10 ditto 

• 

- 800 

20 ditto 

. 

3,200 

30 ditto 

• 

7,200 

40 ditto 


12,800 

SO ditto 


20,000 

(>0 ditto 


28,800 

70 ditto 


3(),200 

80 ditto 


51,200 

90 ditto 


64,800 

100 ditto 

- 

80,000 


This rule, however, actually holds good only 
in the smaller diamonds of twenty carats and 
under, the large i out*, in consequence of the 
scarcity of purchasers, being disposed of at 
prices greatly inferior to their estimated worth. 
The largest diamond at present known is in the 
possession of the emperor of Russia; it weighs 
779 carats. The Pitt or Regent Diamond, the 
finest of the crown jewels of France, weighs 136 
carats, and was purchased for 2,500,000 livres. 

The mincralogical situation of the diamond 
is not well ascertained: it occurs in India in 
detached crystals, in a kind of indurated ochery 
gravel, but whether or not this is its native bed 
is unknown. The diamond mines of India are 
dispersed throughout the whole chain of the 
Ghauts from Bengal to Cape Comorin; many 
of these are however at present abandoned, the 
chief that are now worked being situated be- 
tween Golconda and Mazulipatam. The earth 
which affords them being dug up and broken 
to pieces is carefully washed till the water 
comes off colourless, and the residue is spread 
thin on mats in the sun, where the diamonds 
are discovered by their superior brilliancy. 
This valuable gem is also procured from Borneo 
and from Brazil, in the mountainous district 
called Serro Dofrio, contained in alluvial beds 
of ferruginous sand. 

The principal use of diamond is in ornamen- 
tal jewelleiy ; it is also employed by glaziers 
and lapidaries to cut glass, and engrave upon 
the harder gems; and in the finer kinds of 
clockwork. 

Newton conjectured the diamond to be a 
combustible body. Guyton in 1785 inferred 
its similarity to charcoal* from its leaving an 
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effervescent alkali, after combustion in ftlsed 
nitre. Lavoisier found that on burning it it! 
closed vessels it yielded carbonic acid. This 
has also been proved by Mr. Tennant, who per- 
formed the combustion in a crucible of gold. 
Berthollet considered it as crystallized charcoal. 

Since this, Guyton havingburnt the diamond 
in oxygen gass, by the solar rays, and thereby 
having obtained carbonic acid without residue, 
he presumed that he had ascertained the dia- 
mond to be pure carbon, or the pure combus- 
tible matter of the carbonic genus, yielding the 
pure acidifiable basis of the carbonic acid. But 
it was Clouet who proposed the conclusive ex* 
periment of making soft iron pass to the state 
of steel, by cementation with the diamond. 
He therefore secured a diamond with some fil- 
ings of iron, in a cavity bored in a block of 
soft iron, filling Up the cavity with a stopper of 
iron. The whole properly inclosed in a cru- 
cible was exposed to the heat of a blast furnace, 
by which the diamond disappeared, and the 
metal was fused, and converted into a button 
of cast steel. 

Diamond spar. See Adamantinus. 

DIANA, in mythology, thegocklcss of hunt- 
ing. According to Cicero, there were three of 
this name : a daughter of Jupiter and Proser- 
pine, who became mother of Cupid; a daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Latona; and a daughter of 
Upis and Glauce. The second is the most 
celebrated, and lo her all the ancients allude. 
She was born, at the same birth as Apollo, in 
the island of Delos; and the pains which she 
saw her mother suffer during her labour gave 
her such an aversion to marriage, that she ob- 
tained leave of her father to live in perpetual 
celibacy, and to preside over the travails of wo- 
men. To shun the society of men, she devot- 
ed herself to hunting, and was always accom- 

1 raided by a number of chosen virgins, who, 
ike herself, abjured marriage. She is represent- 
ed with u quiver, and attended with dogs, and 
sometimes drawn in a chariot by two white 
stags. She was called Lucina, Ilytnia, or Juno 
Pronuba, when invoked by women in child- 
bed, and Trivia when worshipped in the cross- 
ways where her statues were generally erected. 
She was supposed to be the same as the moon, 
or Phoebe, and Proserpine or Hecate; and from 
that circumstance she was called Triformis ; 
and some of her statues represented her with 
three heads, that of a horse, a dog, and a boar. 
She was also called Agroteta, Orthia, Taurica, 
Delia, Cynthia, Aricia, Sue. She was stippos- . 
ed to be the same as the Isis of the Egyptians, * 
whose worship was introduced into Greece 
with that of Osiris, under the name of Apollo. 
The most famous of her temples was that of 
Ephesus, which was one of the seven wonders 
of the world. (See Ephesus.) Though she 
was the patroness of chastity, yet she forgot her 
dignity to enjoy the company of Endymion ; 
and the very familiar favours which she granted 
to Pan and Orion are well known. (See Etf* 
pymion, Pan, Orion.) The Athenians 
generally offered her goats, and others a white 
kid, and sometimes a boar pig, or an ox. 
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Among plants, the poppy and the ditany were 
sacred to* her. 

This goddess had also a temple at Rome upon 
mount Avcntine, in the reign of Servius Tul- 
lius, which was built by the Romans and 
Latins, at both th*ir charges ; and there they 
met every year to offer a sacrifice, in comme- 
moration ot the league made between both na- 
tions. This temple was adorned with cows- 
horns. Plutarch and Livy tell us the reason of 
it, when they relate that Autro Coratius, a 
Sabine, who had a very fine cow, was advised 
by a soothsayer to oiler it in a sacrifice to 
Diana of mount Avcntine; promising him if he 
offered that sacrifice that he should never want 
any thing, and that the city whereof he should 
be a citizen should subdue all other towns of 
Italy. To that purpose Autro came to Rome ; 
but a slave of king Servius having acquainted 
bis master with A utro’s design, who being gone 
to purify hitnself in the Tiber, before he offer- 
ed his sacrifice, Servius made use of that oppor- 
tunity, sacrificed the cow to Diana, and nung 
the horns in her temple. 

Strabo, 1. 14. de dcscriptione Mundi relates, 
that in the isle of Icarus theie w as a temple of 
Diana, called rav-9-srox oy or Taurica; Livy, 1. 4. 
Dec. 4. calls it Tauropolum, and the sacrifices 
that were offered in that temple Tauropolia. 
However Dionysius in his hook De situ Orbis 
says, that Diana was not culled TauronoU from 
the people, but from the bulls that abound in 
that country. 

DIANELLA, in botany. SeeDRACA:NA. 

DIANDRIA. (hj, and a v»g, a husband.) 
The second cla-s of Luineus*$ Artificial System, 
comprehending all hermaphrodite flowers, 
which have two stameus. Also the name of 
an order, in the classes gynandria, moncecia, 
dioecia. Ilaller calls such plants disteinones. 

DIANTHERA, in botany. SceJusTiciA. 

DlANTHUS. Pink, In botany, a genus 
of the class decandria, order digynia. Calyx 
cylindrical, one leafed, with scales at the base ; 
petals five with claws; capsule cylindrical, su- 
perior, one-celled. Thirty-two species ; chiefly 
European plants, and five or six indigenous to 
our own country. They may be subtribuated 
as follows : 

A. with aggregate flowers. 

B. with solitary flowers, several on the same 
stem. 

C. with a one flowered herbaceous stem. 

D. with, shrubby stem. 

The following are those chiefly cultivated for 
ornament. 

1. D. barbatus. Sweet-William: with 
flowers in clustered heads : scales of the calyx 
ovate-subulate, as Iona as the tube j leaves lan* 
ceolate. A native of Germany The mode of 
cultivation is too well known to need enlarging 
upon. 

2. D. caryophyllus. Ciove-gilly-flower : 
found wild on old walls in our own country, 
with solitary flowers ; scales of the calyx ovate, 
acute, very short; petals crenate, beardless. 

. There are. two other varieties, one with its 
calyx -scales imbricate : the other with flowers 
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double and variegated. This last is the. teal ear* 
nation, assuming in the different individuals 
an infinite and mo 3 t playful diversity of hues 
and stains. 

3. D. deltoides. Common pink; with, 
flowers solitary; scales of the calyx ovate, lan T 
ceolate, acute, generally only two; leaves rather 
obtuse, somewhat pubescent; petals crenate. 
It is found wild in our own pastures, where 
there is also another variety to be met with* 
with four scales and white petals. 

4. D. Chinensis. Chinese or Indian pink : 
with solitary flowers ; scales of the calyx tu* 
bulate, spreading, foliaceous, as long as the 
tube; petals crenate; leaves lanceolate. A 
native of China. It rises about fifteen inches 
high, and, among us, flowers from July to 
November. 

DPAPASE. s. uiy.) A chord includ- 

ing all tones: the old word for diapason 
(Spenser). 

DIAPASON, from by, and all, in 
music, a musical interval, otherwise called oc- 
tave : so called, because it contains all the pos- 
sible diversities of sound. 

The diapason is the first and most perfect 
of the concords : if considered simply, it is but 
one harmooical interval; though if considered 
diatonically, by tones, and semi-tones, it con- 
tains seven degrees, viz. three greater tones, two 
lesser tones, and two greater semi- tones. 

The interval of a diapason, that is, the pro- 
portion of its grave sound to its acute, is as 2 
to I. 

The ancients had seven variations, or species 
of the diapason, arising from the various posi- 
tions of the tones and semi-tones in the scale. 

Diapason, is also an appellation given to 
certain stops in an organ, bee Stops. 

Diapason, among musical instrument- 
makers, is a kind of rule, by which they deter- 
mine the measure of the pipes or other parts of 
their instrument*. A square being divided into 
eight equal parallelograms; the points wherein 
a diagonal intersects all these parallelograms, 
express all the usual intervals in music: and on 
this principle it is that the diapason is founded. 
Thus, there is a diapason for trumpets and ser- 
pents : bell-founders have likewise a diapason, 
for the regulation of the size, thickness, dec. of 
their bells. 

Diapason, is also compounded with other 
words ; as diapason diaex , of which there are 
two kinds, the greater expressed by the ratio of 
10 -f- 3, the less by : 5. Diapason diapente , 
a twelfth ; the ratio U 9 : 3. Diapason dia - 
tessaron , an eleventh, founded on the ratio of 
8 : 3, Diapason ditone 9 a tenth, a concord 
whose terms are 10 : 4. Diapason semiditone , 
a minor or imperfect tenth, the ratio of which 
is 12 : 5. 

DIAPENSIA. Iii botany, a genus of the 
class pentaiulria, order monogynia. Corol 
salver-shaped; calyx five-leaved, imbricate, 
with three additional leaflets; stamens placed 
on the tube of the coral; capsule three-celled. 
One specie" ; a native of Lapland, with lineac 
leaves, imbricate ajtthe base; peduncles one- 
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flowered from the top of the branch; petals 
white. 

DI APENTE, in ancient music, an interval 
which we now call a perfect fifth. 

DIAPER. s. ( diapre , French.) X. Linen 
cloth woven in flowers, and other figures 
( Spenser ). 2. A napkin; a towel (S/toA.). . 

To Di'aper. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
variegate; to diversify ( liowel ). 2. To draw 

flowers upon clothes ( Peacharn ). 

DIAPERIS. In entomology, a tribe of the 
genus chrysomcla; thus named by Fabricius in 
his system. See Chrtsomela. 

DIAPIIANE'ITY. r. (from 
Transparency ; pellucidness (. Rau ). 

DIAPHA'NIC. a. a (fc»and£wO Trans- 
parent; pellucid ( Raleigh ). 

DlATHANOUS. a. (A»» and yum.) Trans- 
parent; clear; translucent (Raleigh). 

DIAPHONICS, from i**, through, and 
fwvv, sound, is sometimes used for the science 
of refracted sound, as it passes through differ- 
ent mediums. 

DIAPHORESIS. ( diaphoresis , ; 

from tiaptfiw, to carry through.) Perspiration 
or increased cutaneous secretion. 

DIAPHORETIC. <I. (*afo<^x o ff .) Sudori- 
fic; promoting perforation ( Arbuthnot ). 

DIAPHORETICS. ( diaphoretica , medi- 
cament a ; from iia^ogiw, to carry 

through). Sudorifics. Medicines which, from 
being taken internally, increase the discharge 
by the skin. This class of medicines compre- 
hends five orders : I. Pungent diaphoretics, as 
the volatile salts and essential oils, which are 
well adapted for the aged; those in whose 
system there is little sensibility; those who are 
difficultly affected by other diaphoretics ; and 
those whose stomachs will not bear large doses 
of medicines. 2. Calefacient diaphoretics, such 
as serpentaria, contrayerva, and guaiacum: 
these are given in cases where the circulation 
is low and languid. 3. Stimulant diaphoretics, 
asantimonialand mercurial preparations, which 
are best fitted for the vigorous and plethoric. 4. 
Antispasmodic diaphoretics, as opium, musk, 
and camphor, which are given to produce a 
diaphoresis, when the momentum ot the blood 
is increased. 5. Diluent diaphoretics, as water, 
whey, &c. which are best calculated for that 
habit in which a predisposition to sweating is 
wanted; and in which no diaphoresis takes 
place, although there be evident causes to pro- 
duce it. 

DI APHORICA, a term given by the Greek 
musicians to every dissonant interval. 

DIAPHRAGM, \diaphr4gma, 
from tin, and $;«pr7<u, to divide.) Septum trans- 
versum. The raidrif. A muscle that divide* 
the cavity of the thorax from that of the abdo- 
4 men. It is comprised of two muscles; the first 
and superior of these arises from the sternum, 
and the ends of the last ribs on each side. Its 
fibres, from this semi-circular origination, tend 
towards their centre, and terminate in a tendon, 
or aponeurosis, which is termed the . centrum 
tendinosum. The second and inferior muscle 
proceeds from the vertebrae of the loins by two 
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productions! of which that on the right ride 
comes from the first, second, and third vertebrae 
of the loins ; that on the left side is somewhat 
shorter, and both these productions join and 
make the lower part of the diaphragm, which 
joins its tendons with the tendon of the other, 
so that they make but one muscular partition^ 
It is covered by the pleura on its upper side, and 
by the peritonaeum on the lower side. 1 1 is 
pierced in the middle, for the passage of the 
vena cava ; in its lower part for the oesophagus, 
and the nerves which go to the upper orifice 
of the stomach, and betwixt the productions of 
the inferior muscle, passes the aorta, the tho- 
. racic dust, and the vena azygos. It receives 
arteries and veins called phrenic or diaphrag- 
matic, from the cava and aorta; and sometimes 
on its lower part two branches from the vena 
adiposa, and two arteries from the lumhares. 
It has two nerves which come from the third 
vertebra of the neck, which pass through the 
cavity of the thorax, and are lost in its sub- 
stance. In its natural situation the diaphragm 
is convex on the upper side towards the breast, 
and concave on its lower side towards the belly: 
therefore, when its fibres swell and. contract, it 
must become plain on each side, and conse- 
quently the cavity of the breast is enlarged to 
give liberty to the lungs to receive air in inspi- 
ration; and the stomach and intestines are 
pressed for the distribution of their contents; 
hence the use of this muscle is 'very consider- 
able ; it is the principal agent in respiration, 
particularly in inspiration ; for when it is in 
action the cavity of the thorax is enlarged, par- 
ticularly at the sides, where the lungs are 
chiefly situated ; and as the lungs must always 
be contiguous to the inside of the thorax and 
upper side of the diaphragm, the air rushes into 
them, in order to fill up the increased space. 
In expiration it is relaxed and pushed up by 
the pressure of the abdominal muscles upon 
the viscera of the abdomcnr; and at the same 
time that they press it upwards, they pull down 
the ribs, by which the cavity of the thorax is 
diminished, and the airsuddcnly'pushedoutof 
the lungs. 

Diaphragm, is also a general name 
given to all partitions, or separations between 
two parts of a thing ; as the little perforated 
partitions in the tubes of long telescopes. 

DIAPIIRAGMITIS. ( diaphragmitis , *«'«- 
Ijayfurip; from hvppayua, the diaphragm). 
Paraphrenitis. An inflammation ot the dia- 
phragm. See Paraphrenitis. 

DIAPORESIS, in rhetoric, is used to ex- 
press the hesitation or uncertainty of the 
speaker; and is most naturally placed in the 
exordium or introduction to a discourse. 

DIARBECK, or Di a rbekr, a province 
of Turkey, in Asia, lying between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris. It nas Turcoman ia on 
the N. Persia on the E. Irac Arahi on the S. 
and Syria on the W. This was the ancient 
Mesopotamia. 

DIARBEKR, the capital of the above pro- 
vince, is a large and ancient town. It is called 
by the Turks Karamed ; and is seated in ade- 
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fightful plain, on the banks of the Tigris, near 
its source. The trade of this town consists 
chiefly in red leather, and cotton cloth of the 
same colour. Here are about 10,000 Chris- 
tians* to whom the Turks behave remarkably 
wdl. Lat. 37- 26 N. Lon. 3g. 40 E. 

DIARRHCEA. ( dmrrhata , hcypaa; from 
iutytvp to flow through). A purging. It is 
distinguished by frequent stools with the natu- 
jrat excrement, not contagious, and seldom at- 
tended with pyrexia. Jt is a genus of diseases 
in the class neuroses, and order spasm i of Cul- 
len, containing the following species : 1 . Diar- 
xboea crapulosa. The feculent diarrhoea, from 
4rapulus, or a surfeit which overloads the 
stomach. 2. Diarrhoea biliosa. The bilious, 
from an increased secretion of bile. 3. Diar- 
rhoea mucosa. The mucous, from a quantity of 
ttlime being voided. 4. Diarrhoea hepatirrhoea. 
*The hepatic, in which there is a quantity of 
serous matter, somewhat resembling flesh, 
voided; the liver being unmanly affected. 5. 
Diarrhoea lientcrica. Tlie lientery ; when the 
food passes unchanged. 6. Diarrhoea coeluca. 
TTWp coeliac passion: the food passes off’ in this 
affection in a white liquid state like chyle. 7. 
Diarrhoea verminosa. Arising from worms. 

DIARRHOETIC. a. (from diarrhea.) 
promoting the flux of the belly ; solutive ; pur- 
gative ( Arbuthnot ) . 

DIARTHROSIS. ( diarthrosis , from 
•gaw, to articulate 0 A moveable connexion of 
b*oncs. This genus has five species, viz. cnar- 
{hrosis, arthrodia, ginglymus, trochoidcs, and 
Bmphyarthrosis. 

DIARY. {diarittm, Latin.) A term- some- 
times used for a journal, or day-book, contain- 
ing an account of every day’s proceeding. This 
may be, either by way of history of what is 
past, as diaries of the weather for a preceding 
year$ or by way of anticipation, as in almanacs, 
such as tne Ladies’ Diary, the Gentleman’s 
Diary, &c. 

Diary fever, an ephemera, or fever of a 
flay. 

DlASCHISMA, in music, the difference 
between the comma and the enharmonic diesis: 

. . . 2048 

the ratio expressing it is ^r*. 

DIASCORDIUM, in pharmacy, a once 
celebrated composition, so called from scordium , 
which was one of its ingredients. It is now 
expunged from the dispensatories. 

DlASTALTIC, a term applied by the an- 
cient musicians to the major third, major 
sixth, and major seventh. ^ 

DIASTASIS, {diastasis, from CITTlJfU, to 
separate.) AT separation of the ends of 
bones. 

DIASTEM, a name the ancient musicians 
gave to a simple interval, in contradistinction 
to a compound interval, which they called a 
system. 

DIASTOLE, {diastole, from ha, and <7TlX*W, 
to stretch.) . The dilation of the heart and 
arteries. See Circulation of the blood. 

, Diastole* in grammar, a figure whereby 
a syllable naturally short is made long. 
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DIA'STYLE. s. (ha and a pillar.) A 
sort of edifice, where the pillars stand at such 
a distance from one another, that three dia- 
meters of their thickness are allowed for inter- 
columniation. 

DIATESSARON, in ancient music, an in- 
terval comprehending a major tone, a minor 
tone, aud a major semitone : the terms of its 
ratio are 4 : 3 ; and it is now called a fourth. 

DIATHESIS. ( diathesis , Xi*0nrt : ; from &t- 
Qtpi, to dispose.) In medicine, any particular 
state of the body : thus, in inflammatory fever 
there is an inflammatory diathesis, and, during 
putrid fever, a putrid diathesis. 

DIATONIC, (from and 7ovef* tone.) An 
epithet given to that of the three ancient mu- 
sical genera, which allowed only three degrees, 
iht greater and less tone, and the greater semi- 
tone. The diatonic genus has long been con- 
sidered as more natural than either the chro- 
matic or enharmonic. Aristoxenus asserts it 
to have been the first, and informs ns, that the 
other two were formed from the division of its 
intervals. 

DIATONUM INTENSUM, or Sharp 
diatonic ; the name given by musical theo- 
rists to those famous proportions of the inter- 
vals proposed by Ptolemy, in his system of that 
name. A system which, long after the time 
of this ancient speculative musician, was re- 
ceived in our counterpoint, and is pronounced 
by Dr. Wallis, Dr. Smiih, and the most learn- 
ed writers on harmonics, to be the best division 
of the scale. The numbers by which Didymus 
expresses these proportions arc | X v* X -JJ = J: 
Ptolemy expressed them in the same way, 
merely irans|>osing the first two terms. 

DI ATR/KTA, a word used by Pliny and 
other ancient Romans, to express a sort of cups 
and vases, which w ere of much value, and only 
seen at the tables of the great. They were, at 
first, made of pure rock crystal. 

DIAIJLION. (from lm, and avTfis, a flute.) 
A performance on the ancient stage with a flute 
alone. 

D1AULODROMI, in antiquity, those 
racers who turned the inetaor goal, and finish- 
ed their course at the place of starting. This 
kind of race was called diaulos. 

DIAZEUCTIC, (from hug I dis- 
join, or sesqui-oetave tone), in the uncientGreek 
music, was that which disjoined two fourths, 
one on each side of it, and which, being joined 
to either, made a fifth. 

DIB, in ichthyology. See Sciana ra- 

MAH. 

DIBBLE, or Dibber, a simple but useful 
implement in gardening, used for planting out 
not only young plants but some kinds of grain 
also. Dibbling of wheat has now become very 
general, and is a most important improvement 
iii agriculture. See Husbandry. 

Dl'BSTONE. s. A little stone which chil- 
dren throw at another .stone (Locke). 
DICA'CITY. s. ( dicadtas , Lai.) Pertnes*; 

sauciness. 

DICE, among gamesters, certain cubical 
pieces of bone or ivory, marked with dots oa 
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each 6f their faces, from one to six, according 
to the number of their sides. 

Dice are said to have been invented by Pala- 
inedes at the siege of Troy, for the amusement 
of the officers and soldiers. 

Sharpers have several ways of falsifying dice: 

1, By sticking a hog’s bristle in them, so as to 
make them run high or low as they please. 2. 
By drilling and loading them with quicksilver; 
which trick is discovered by holding them 
gently between two diagonal corners ; when if 
false, the heavy side will turn always down- 
ward. 3. By filing and roundiug them. But 
all these methods fall far short ofi the arts of the 
dice-makers, some of whom are so dextrous, 
that sharping gamesters will give any money 
for such dice. 

Dice pay a large stamp-duty, and are pro- 
hibited from importation. 

To Dice. v. n. (from the noun.) To game 
with dice C Shakspeare ). 

Dice-box. s. ( dice and box.) The box from 
which the dice are thrown {Addison), 

Dl'CER. s. (from dice.) A player at dice; 
a gamester ( Shakspeare ). 

DICllONDRA, in botany, a genus of 
the class pentandriu, order digynia. Calyx 
five-parted; corol wheel-shaped, five-parted ; 
inferior ; capsules two, one seeded. Two 
species; one a native of New Grenada, the 
other of India. 

DICIIORD, in music, the name given to 
the two-stringed lyre, said to have been invent- 
ed by the Egyptian Mercury. Apollodorus 
accounts for its invention in the following man- 
ner: " Mercury,” «ays he, “ walking on the 
banks of the river Nile, happened to strike his 
loot against the shell of a tortoise, the flesh of 
which had been dried away by the heat of the 
sun, and nothing left of its contents but the 
nerves and cartilages ; he was so pleased with 
the sound it produced, that he thence conceiv- 
ed the idea of a lyre, which lie afterwards con- 
structed in the form of a tortoise, and strung it 
with the dried sinews of animals.” ( Busby.) 

This relation of Apollodorus will serve to 
explain a passage in the third ode of the fourth 
book of Horace : namely, 

O Tcstudinis aure® 

Dulcem quae strepirum, Pieri, temperas ! 

O mutis quoque piscibus 

Donaturi eyent, si libeat, sonum ! 

This passage ba9 been often looked upon as 
an extravagant whim of the poet. But, allow- 
ing that he was acquainted with the writings 
or the Athenian mythologist, the thought ex- 
hibited in tlie above lines is as natural as it is 
beautiful ; and the muse might give even to 
mute fishes (or the shells m the Tcstudines 
Aquatic®) the melodious voice of the swan. 
See Ctb e, 

DICHOTOMOUS STEM, in botany, ap- 

E Ucd to a forked stem ; whence the term mignt 
e rendered furcate or forked : hut neither of 


a second subdivision. Continually and regu? 
larly dividing by pairs from top to bottom. As 
in viscum or misselto, valeriana locusta. 

When applied to a peduncle, as in mclissa 
calamintha, this term may with more propriety 
be rendered by forked ; because it seldom pro- 
ceeds to a second subdivision. 

Dichotomous-corymbed. Composed 
of corymbs, in which the pedicles divide and 
subdivide in pairs. As in achyranthes corym- 
bose 

DICHOTOMY, s . Distribution 

or ideas by pairs {Watts). 

Dichotomy. Bisection. A term used by 
astronomers for that phasis, or appearance of 
the moon, wherein sne is bisected, or shew* 
just half her disk, or circle; or when she is in 
the beginning of her first and last quarter. 

DICK, in agriculture, a term provincially 
employed to signify the mound or back of a 
ditch. 

DICKER, in old writers, ten hides of skins. 
Also ten pairs of gloves, ten bars of iron, &c. 
arc sometimes denoted by the term dicker. 

DICKINSON (Edmund), an English phy- 
sician, born at Appleton in Berkshire, lG&t, 
and educated at Merton college, Oxford, where 
he took his degrees. In lf)£5 he published a 
curious book called Delphi Phsenicizantes, &Q. 
to which were added some other tracts. His 
chief design in this work is to prove that the 
heathen mythological stories were corruptions 
of the scripture histories of the Old Testament. 
In l6S4 Dr. Dickinson removed to London, 
and soon after was appointed physician to the 
king. I-n 1702 he published his physica Vetu* 
et Vera, sive tractarusde Naturali veritate hex- 
semeri Mosaici, &c. in which it is proved that 
the method of the creation of the universe, ao 
cordingto the principles of true philosophy,is,in 
a concise and general way, laid down by Moses. 
He died in 1707, and was buried in the church 
of St. Martin-in-the-fieUls. {Watkins). 

DICKSONIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order filices. Fructification, 
in roundish, distinct marginal dots; involucre 
double ; one from the surface opening out- 
wards; the other from the inflated margin of 
the front, often embracing the former; open- 
ing inwards. Thirteen species; all exotics. 

DICOCCOUS, or Two-c rained can 
sule. {capsula dicocca .) In botany, consist- 
ing of two cohering grains or cells, with one 
seed in each. 

DICOTYLEDONOUS. In botany, ap- 
plied to those plants which have seeds that split 
into two lobes in germinating. 

DI CR AN U M . In botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order niusci. Capsule ovate; 
oblong ; fringe simple, of sixteen broad is h, in- 
flected, cloven teeth. Sixty-one species; mostly 
natives of our own country ; which may be 
subarranged into 

A. Plants with leaves two-rowed, and com? 


these terms express the fnll meaning qf dicho- B. Plants with leaves pointing, 

tomous, excepting perhaps when applied to The dicramum or dirrauunv is, in all its 

HSnelissa calamintha, widen seldom proceeds to species, exquisitely beautiful and elegant. We 
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have selected two of the species in the botani- 
cal plate LXX, which are as follow : 

D. osmundioides. Close-leaved, fern fork- 
moss, with erect stem; leaves imbricate in two 
ranks, sheathing, elliptic; lanceolate, flatten- 
ed laterally; fluit stalk terminal. A native of 
the Down and Wicklow mountains in Ireland; 
and occasionally found in Scotland and Car- 
narvonshire. Perennial; produces fruit in the 
spring. 

D. fusccsccns, Brown fork moss. Stem 
branched; leaves subulate, carinate, curvila- 
teral; peduncle solitary, from a small sheath : 
capsule obovate, curved , f u rro wed . Fi rst d is* 
covered by Dr. Smith in 1782, in liivelston 
wood near Edinburgh. 

DICROTIC. ( dicrofkus , pulsus , from 
twice, and xtw, to strike.) A term given to a 
pulse in which the artery rebounds after strik- 
ing, so as to convey the" sensation of a double 
pulsation. 

DICTAMNUS. ( dictamnus , from Dictam- 
nus , a city in Crete, on whose mountains it 
grows.) Fraxinella; bastard or white dittany. 
In botany, a genus of the class decandriu, order 
monogynia. Calyx five-leaved ; petals five, 
spreading; filaments sprinkled with glandular 
dots : capsules five, united. One species only. 
D. albus ; a native of Germany and France, 
w ith large white flowers, emitting inflammable 
odorous effluvia. The root of the plant was 
formerly in medicinal use; when fresh, it has 
a moderately strong, not disagreeable, smell. 
Formerly it was much used as a stomachic, 
tonic, &c. but is now fallen into disuse. 

DICTAMNUS CRETICUS. Dittany of 
Crete. The leaves of this plant, origanum dic- 
tamnus; foliis inferioribus tomentosis, spicis 
liutantibus, of Linn£us, are now rarely used ; 
they have been recommended as emmeiiagoguc 
and alexipharmic. See Origanum. 

To DICTATE, w. o. (dicta, Latin.) To de- 
liver to another with authority; to declare with 
confidence ( Pope ). 

Dictate, s. ( dictatum , Latin.) Rule or 
maxim delivered with authority ; prescription ; 
prescript (Prior). 

DlCTA'nON. $. (from dictate.) The act 
or practice of dictating or prescribing. 

DICTATOR, a magistrate in ancient Rome, 
invested with regal authority. He was chosen 
only when the state w*as in imminent danger; 
as from foreign enemies, inward seditions, the 
plague, & c. The origin of this office was 
somewhat uncertain even in Livy’s time. The 
dictator remained in office for six months, after 
which he was again elected if the affairs of the 
state seemed to be desperate; but if tranquillity 
was re-established, he generally laid down his 
power before the time was expired. He knew 
no superior in the republic, and even the laws 

were subjected to him. He was called dictator, 

because dicta*, named by the consul, or quo- 
nlum dktis pus parehat pnpulus, because the 
people implicitly obeyed his command. He 
was named by the consul in the night viva 
and his election was confirmed by the 
auguries. As his power was absolute, he could 


proclaim war, levy forces, conduct them against' 
an enemy, and disband them at his pleasure. 
He punished as he pleased, and from his de- 
cision there lay no appeal, at least till later 
times. This office, so respectable and illustrious 
in the earlier ages of the republic, became odi* 
ous by the perpetual usurpations of Sy 11a and J. 
Caesar; and after the death of the latter the 
Roman senate passed a decree which for ever 
forbade the election of another dictator in 
Rome. 

Dictator, is now used to signify one in- 
vested with absolute authority; or one whose 
credit or authority enables him to direct the 
conduct of others. 

DICTATORIAL, a. (from dictator.) Au- 
thoritative; confident; dogmatical (Watts). 

DICTATORSHIP. *. (from dictator.) i. 
The office of a dictator ( TVolton ). 2. Au- 

thority ; insolent confidence (Dry den). 

D1CTATURE. 5. (diclatura; Latin.) The 
office of a dictator; dictatorship. 

DFCTION. s. ( diction , French.) Style; 
language; expression ( Drydcn ). 

DICTIONARY, a collection, or catalogue 
of all the words of a language, or art, with their 
significations : ranged in the order of the alpha- 
bet. 

What the Latins, and we after them, call 
dictionary, the Greeks called lexicon. 

There are two principal manners of writing : 
in the one, which we may call scientific, wc 
proceed from ideas, and things, to words; that 

is, we first lay down the thing, then the name 

it. is called by. This is the way of discovery, 
or imention; because the thing ought to be 
first found, before it is named. In this way 
we come from simple and common ideas, to 
complex ones. 

Tlie other is didactic, just the reverse of the 
former; in which we go from words and 
sounds, to ideas and things; that is, begin with 
the term and end with tne explanation. This 
is the historical way, or the way of teaching and 
narration; of resolvingthe extraordinary know', 
ledge of one person into the ordinary of an- 
other; of distributing artificial complications 
into their simple ideas; and thus rasing and 
levelling again what art had erected. 

The dictionary comes under the latter kind. 
It supposes the advances and discoveries made, 
and proceeds to explain or relate them. The 
lexicographer, like a historian, comes after the 
affair ; and gives a description of what passed. 
The several terms are so many subjects, suppos- 
ed to be known to him ; and which he imparts 
to others, by a detail of the particulars thereof. 
Indeed, the analogy between a dictionary and a 
history is closer than people may, at first 
thought, imagine : the dictionary relates what 
has passed, with regard to each of our ideas, in 
the coalitions or combi nations, that have been 
made of them: its business is, to deliver the 
progresses made in the several parts of know- 
ledge under consideration, by an orderly retro- 
spect, and deduction of the terms, from their 
present complex to their original simple state^ 
The dictionary of an dirt, is the proper history 
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of such art, the dictionary of a language, the 
history of that language* , the one relates that 
such an art, or such and such parts thereof, 
stand so and so ; arc managed so and so; and the 
result so and so : the other, that such and such 
a word is used as synonymous to such and such 
others. The dictionary* writer is not supposed 
to have any hand in the thing he relates; he is 
no more concerned to make tne improvements, 
or establish the significations, than is the his* 
torian to achieve the actions he relates. 

The difference between what wc commonly 
rail the history of an art, and a dictionary of it, 
is only circumstantial ; arising from the differ- 
ent views of the two sorts of authors : the one 
chiefly regards the time and order, when each 
step, each advance, was first made; i. e. how 
it stood with respect to such and such asras, or 
periods of time; and might more properly be 
called the chronology of tne art : the other, re- 
garding chiefly the object or intention of the 
art, relates its present constitution, and how* it 
proceeds to attain the end proposed. You may 
add, that the former primarily considers what 
is jxisscd, or already advanced ; the other also, 
what is present, or remains to be done. And 
if you will likewise add this, that the history 
intermixes divers foreign and accidental cir- 
cumstances with the discovery, which the dic- 
tionary abstracts and sets aside, and so reduces 
it nearer to science, you will have the full and 
adequate difference between them. Thus, the 
making of the first lyre (sec Dichord) is re- 
lated with some circumstances which have no 
place in the proper structure of the instrument, 
and may therefore, without impropriety, be 
omitted in the dictionary, which only takes in 
(necessarily) what belongs to the art, or artists 
in general, not what belongs to someone ofthem. 

The whole, in effect, amounts to this, that 
the first time of doing a thing is related by the 
historian with the several particulars, which in 
any way, though occasionally only, and re- 
motely, affected it: whereas, the lexicographer 
corning afterwards, keeps more closely ami 
severely to the point, and relates nothing but 
what is essential; i. e. the first time the thing 
is considered as now arising ; a new production 
Or phenomenon, from some analogous prin- 
ciple; and therefore we attend to tne foreign 
causes that brought it forth : whereas, after- 
wards, we consider it as prising from a pre- 
existent theory, or the prescription of an artist, 
and thus resolve the cause into the art itself. 

Any other difference which may seem to be 
between the two, is only as to more or jess par- 
ticular; which, indeed \ is a thing which em- 
barrasses and amuses us on many occasions: 
thus, in mere civil histories, if one relate the 
series of a campaign, another the bombardment 
of a town; and a third the wounding and death 

of a general officer; though the latter subjects 

be only pan of the former, yet the first will be 
said to nave composed a piece of history, the 
'second a piece of fortification, and the third a 
piece of surgery And yet there is no other 
difference between them, than between the 
'geography of a country/ and the topography of 


a village or a hillock; the history of a nation, 
and the life of a single person. 

Td say no more, the dictionary of an art 
stands in much the same relation to the history 
thereof, that the history of a people docs to the 
lives of all the considerable and active persons 
composing it. Their difference is only as to the 
point of sight ; the eye being supposed so near 
m the one case, as to see the parts distinctly ; 
and in the other so far off, as to take in the 
whole completely: whence the one gives you 
all the incidents ; the other only the greater. 
In effect, the one is all concerted to one point 
of view, most favourable to the whole, and the 
greater parts; the other to many; the eye be- 
ing shifted for each part, to furnish an adequate 
representation of each. 

Our readers will not, we trust, judge of our 
work, by the description we have here given of 
a dictionary. Let it be recollected that ours is 
meant to be something more; and that we have 
taken all the advantages the nature of the sub- 
ject would afford us : we have frequently made 
ourselves delinquents against strict rule, for our 
reader's benefit. A dictionary, by our own 
confession, is to be a history; and yet we have 
not kept so close to that form as to abandon 
the benefit of all others. In the business of 
mathematics, for instance, the regular way 
would be to relate or enumerate the several 
matters belonging thereto, without investigat- 
ing or demonstrating their truth: demonstra- 
tions, strictly speaking, have nothing to do in 
a dictionary, no more than authentic instru- 
ments, declarations, Src. in a history. To de- 
monstrate the several properties and relations, 
e. gr. of lines, angles, numbers, &c. in a dic- 
tionary, were an indiscretion as great a9 for a 
historian to produce certificates and copies of 
parish-registers, of the births, burials, mar- 
riages, &c. of the several persons whose actions 
he relates. And yet, on some extraordinary oc- 
casions, we would not, even in a mere dic- 
tionary, omit to give demonstrations ; where, 
for instance, there was any thing very interest- 
ing, novel, not easily effected, or very import- 
ant: a practice like which historians them- 
selves frequently give into ; though it be a con- 
fessed irregularity, as it breaks in upon the 
unity of the narration. But we are far from 
the views of certain diet ionary- writers, who 
seem to think it incumbent on them to demon- 
strate every thing that is capable of demonstra- 
tion. This is directly to forget the nature of 
their work; and to dispense with the rules, 
both to their own and the reader’s cost. How 
dear, for example, must a competent demon- 
stration of most of Euclid’s propositions he pur- 
chased in this way. The reader must be at 
the pains of picking it picce-meal out of twenty 
several pans of the book, where the alphabet 
has happened to vast it. Awl for wbat is all 
this? Whv, to make the dictionary do the 
business of Euclid’s elements; for which it is 
the most unfit in the world* You might with 
equal propriety make an orier basket supply 
the ollice of a pleasure boat; or a sword- 
pummel that of a portmanteau ; as Paracelsus 
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is said to have done. Modern times and tastes, show, without essential qualities. In this sense 
however, have required a union of the method it is often taken when applied to religious cere- 
of the dictionary- writers, with those of the his- monies, &c. 

toriao of art, and the author of systems: this 4. As form is employ#! to denote the ex- 
general plan carries with it many advantages, ternal appearance of bodies ; so, in a figurative 
with comparatively few and small disadvan- sense, it is applied to reasoning, denoting the 
tagess it has, therefore, been adopted in the particular mode or manner in which this is 
present work. See Encyclopedia and conducted; as, the form of a syllogism, &c. 
Panto loci a. 5. In the same manner it is employed to de- 

Dictionary of the English lan- note the particular mode of procedure estab- 
cuage. The design of every dictionary of lished in courts of lawj as, the forms o flaw, 
language is to explain, in the most accurate religion, & c. 

manner, the meaning of every word ; and to 6. Form is sometimes, although improperly, 
shew the various ways in which it can he com- used to denote the different circumstances of 
bined with others, in as far A9 this tends to the same body ; as, water in a fluid or a solid 
alter its meaning. The dictionary which does form. But as this phrase regards the internal 
this in the most accurate manner is the most qualities rather than the external figure, it is 
complete. Therefore the principal study of a improper ; and ought to be, water in a fluid or 
lexicographer ought to be, to discover a method solid state. 

which will be best adapted for that purpose. 7> But when bodies of different kinds are 
Dr Johnson, with great labour, has collected compared with otic another, this term may be 
the various meanings of every word, and quot- employed to denote other circumstances than 
ed the authorities: but, would it not have been shape or figure : for wc may say, a juice exsud- 
an improvement if he had given an accurate ing from a tree in the form of wax or rosin ; 
definition of the precise meaning of every word* although, in this case, the consistence, colour, 
pointed out the way in which it ought to be &c. and not the external arrangement of parts, 
employed with the greatest propriety ; shewed constitute the. resemblance, 
the various deviations from that original mean- 8. From tlie regular appearauce of a number 
ing, which custom had so far established as to of persons arranged in one long scat, such 
render allowable ; and fixed the precise limits persons so arranged are sometimes called a 
beyond which it could not be employed with- form ; as a form of students, &c. And, 
out becoming a vicious expression ? With this (). By an easy transition, the scat itself has 
view, it would have been necessary to exhibit also acquired the name of form, 
the nice distinctions that take place between This may perhaps serve to give some idea of 
words which arc nearly synonymous. Without the plan of an English Dictionary composed 
this, many words can only be defined in such upon philosophical principles: hut, besides the 
a manner as that they must be considered ex- circumstances we have enumerated, there are 
actly synonymous. We might point out these many others which would require particular 
defects in many instances; but shall content attention ill the execution of a work of this 
ourselves with giving the following example, kind. In the English language, a great variety 
to show how a dictionary of the English lan- of terms occur, which denote matter under 
guage might be more advantageously compiled, certain general forms or circumstances, with- 
Form. sulst. The external appearance of out regarding the minute diversities that may 
any object, when considered only with respect take place ; as the word cloth, which denotes 
to ‘shape or figure. This term therefore, in the matter as manufacturer! into a particular form, 
literal sense, can only be applied to the objects including under it all the variety of studs 
of the sight and touch; and is nearly synony- manufactured in that particular way, of wliat- 
rnoos with figure: but they differ in some re- ever materials, colours, texture, or fineness they 
apects. Form may be employed to denote may be. The same may be said of wood, iron, 
snore rude and unfinished shapes ; figure, those yarn, and a great variety of terms of the same 
which are more perfect and regular. Form nature, some of which cannot assume any plq- 
can never be employed without denoting mat- ral ; while others admit of it in all cases, and 
ter ; whereas figure may be employed in the others admit or refuse it according to the dif- 
abstract : thus we say, a square or a triangular ferent circumstances in which they are consider* 
figure; but not a square or triangular form, ed. In a dictionary, therefore, all this variety 
And in the same manner we say, the figure of of cases ought to be clearly and distinctly point- 
a house; but we must denote the substance ed out under each particular article: this is the 
which forms that figure, if we use the word more necessary, as some of these words have 
form; as, a clow! of tne form of a house, &c, others formed from them, which might he 
See Figure. v readily mistaken for their plurals, although they 

0. In contrast to irregularity or confusion, have a very different signification ; as, clothes. 
As beauty cannot exist without form, it is by which does not denote any number of pieces 
si figure of speech employed to denote beauty, or different kinds of cloth, but wearing apparel. 
Older, See. The following example will illustrate inis head. 

3. As form respects only the external appear- Wood, svbst. A ml id substance, of which 

mm of bodies, without regard to their internal the trunks and branches of trees consist, 
qualities, jit k, by a figure of speech, employed 1 . This term is employed to denote the solid 
inco&tmstto these qualities, to denote empty parts of vegetables of all kinds, in whatever 
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form op circumstanced they arc found. Nor 
does this term' admit of a plural with propriety, 
unless in the circumstances after-men honed: 
for we say, many different kinds of wood, in 
preference to mstny kinds of woods; or, we say,, 
oak, ash, or elm wood, not woods. 

2. But where we want to contrast wood of 
one quality or country with that of another, it 
admits of a plural : for we say, white woods 
are in general softer than red; or West Indian 
woods are in general of greater specific gravity 
than the European woods : but unless where 
tlie colour, or some quality which distinguishes 
it from growing wood, is mentioned, this plu- 
ral ought as much as possible to be avoided, as 
it always suggests an idea of growing wood. 

3. Wood likewise denotes a number of trees 
growing near one another; being nearly syno- 
nymous with forest. (See Forest). In this 
sense it always admits of a plural ; as, “Ye 
woods and wilds whose solitary gloom,” &c. 

Farther, it is evident that a dictionary cannot 
be reckoned complete without explaining obso- 
lete words ; and if the terms of the several pro- 
vincial dialects were likewise given, it would 
be of great utility : nor would this take much 
time ; because a number of these words need 
no other explanation tlum to mark along with 
them the words which had come in their place, 
when there happened to be one perfectly syno- 
nymous : and in those cases where the same 
idea could not be expressed in modern language 
without a periphrasis, it would be of use to ex- 
plain them distinctly ; so that, when a writer 
found himself at a loss for a term, and obliged 
to search foT one beyond the hounds of our own 
language, he might' take one of these, when he 
found that it was expressive and energetic, in 
>re fere nee to another drawn from a foreign 
angnage. This would at least have one good 
cflect : it would make our language more fixed 
and stable, not to say more accurate and 
precise, than by borrowing from foreign lan- 
guages. 

DICTUM, is used for an arbitrament or 
award. 

I) ICTYS CRETKNSIS, an ancient histo- 
rian, who served under Idomeneus, king of 
Crete, at the siege of Troy ; of which expedi- 
tion he wrou- an account. This work is said 
to have been the foundation of Homer's Iliad. 
The book which is extant under his name is 
generally admitted to be a forgery of the fif- 
teenth cenlury. 

DID of do. ('"lb, Saxon.) 1 . The preterit 
of dv. 9. The sign of the preter-imperfect 
tense. 3. It is sometimes used emphatically; 
as, 1 did rea J lv love him. 

DIDACTIC, in the schools, signifies the 
manner of speaking, or writing, adapted to teach 
or exptain the nature of things, life won! is 
formed from the Greek hZatruv, doceo, I teach. 

There are many words that are only used iti 
the didactic anti dogmatic way ; and there are 
many works, ancient and modern, both in 
prose and *.er$e, written after this method': 
such are the Georgies of Virgil, Lucrctius’9 
poem De Rerum 'Satura, Pope's Essays on 
VOL. IV. 


did 

Criticism and on Man, Akenside’s Pleasure 
of Che Imagination, &c. 

DJDAPPliR, in ornithology, the little 
grebe, or colymbus minor. 

DJDASCA'Ut. a. Pre* 

ceptive; didactic (Prior). 

To Di'DDER. v. a. ( diddern , Teut.) To 
quake with cold ; to shiver (Skinner). 

DIDE'LPH IS. Opossum. In zoology, 
a genus of the class mammalia, order ferre. 
Fore-tccth minute, rounded; upper, ten; 
intermediate two longer; lower eight, inter- 
mediate two broarler, \ery short: tutks 
lon^ ; grinders crenate : tongue fringed with 
papilla; ; a pouch (in many) abdominal, co- 
vering the teats. This tribe is chiefly found in 
America ; living in holes in woody places, 
burrowing in the earth, and climbing trees by 
means of their prehensile tail ; they move slow- 
ly, and feed on birds, especially poultry, insects, 
worms, and vegetables. Feet usually five- toed* 
divided ; the great toe Temotc : penis mostly 
concealed, glans divided. Females have one* 
two, or three abdominal pouches, which can 
be opened or shut at pleasure ; in which the 
young are hkl in time of danger, and which are 
sometimes found in the males. Nineteen spe- 
cies; omitting the two species of kanguroo. 
which are united under the same genus 
in the Linndan system of Gmellin, but are 
separated and formed into a distinct genus by 
Dr. Shaw, who denominates the kanguroo ge- 
nus macropus : and the two species into which 
lie has divided it, m. major, and in. minor or 
kanguroo, and kanguroo-rat. 

The following are tlie species chiefly entitled 
to notice : 

t. D. opossum. Virginian opossum. Two 
varieties. 

«. Tail hairy near the base ; region of the 
eye-brows paler : head acute; ears longish 
oval. 

C. Back dark-brown, belly yellowish : ears 
short, round. Both have from five to 
seven teats. General size rather smaller 
than a common cat : general measure from 
sixteen to twenty inches from the tip of 
the nose to the tail : which in the first 
variety is longer than the body, in the se- 
cond shorter ; has a disagreeable smell ; 
and a grunting squeak in its voice. 

Tlie generation of this species of didelphis, 
and of those species in general which are pos- 
sessed of pouches or marsupia, has, till very 
lately, remained a matter of great doubt, and 
even to the present moment is not cleared up 
satisfactorily. From observations made on, the 
d. gigaotea, macropus major* or kanguroo, in 
our own country, it has been long Ascertained 
that the young tetus (for it can be hardly called 
otherwise) receives its birth, and is admitted in 
a very diminutive and unformed state, into the 
pouch of the mother, and adheres to the teat 
appropriated to it with peculiar and almost in- 
tractable resistance. A 11 that we are acq uain t- 
cd with beyond this has been privately noticed 
by professor Barton of Philadelphia, and will 
soon be, but never has been yet, communicated 
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to the public, in a series of memoirs upon this 
interesting subject. He divides the gestation 
of d. Virginia, which he calls d. woopink, 
into uterine and marsupial ; the first occupies 
a period of from twenty- t wo to twenty-six days : 
the animal is then discharged from the uterus,, 
and weighs not more than a single grain in 
common ; by some means we are not yet .ac- 
quainted with, it is almost immediately in- 
troduced into the marsupium, and adheres to 
its appropriate teat: here it continues about 
fifty days before it becomes of the size of a 
house mouse, and is able to quit occasionally 
its new domicilium, acquiring upon the overage 
about n;ne grains a day : ana while the mar- 
supial gestation is advancing, a second uterine 
gestation is proceeding at the same time. 

2. D. philander. Brazil opossum. Tail 
bushy at tne base ; ears pendulous ; teats four : 
whiskers six rows; margin of the orbits dusky; 
feet whitish 5 naked part of the tail whitish 
with brown spots. Inhabits South America ; 
length nine inches; of the tail fourteen. 

3. D. marsupialis. A in boy na opossum. 
Teats ejgbt, within the pouch. Tail length of # 
the body. Inhabits Amboyna : size of a cat ; 
its flesh is said to be pleasant. 

4. D. marina. Marmose. Tail hairy at 
the base ; a fold including the teats, which arc 
from ten to fourteen ; claws acute; teeth four- 
teen, cylindrical. Inhabits South America ; 
eats fruits, grain, roots, and fishes: slow and 
stupid : six inches long ; tail same length. 
Pouch less. 

5. D. cayopollin, Mexican opossum. This 
is another of the few pouchless species of this 
genus. Tail larger than the body ; margin of 
the ofbiU black : length of the body six inches; 
of the mil generally eleven, whitish spotted 
with chesnut, hairy at the base : grinders upper, 
five on each side. Inhabits the mountains of 
New Spain ; lives in trees, in which it brings 
forth its young, who cling close to the dam 
when alarmed. 

6. D. dorsigera. Merian opossum. So 
named from madaxne Merian, who has intro- 
duced a figure of it into her splendid work on 
the insects of Surinam. Tail hairy at the base ; 
longer than the body, whitish ; of the male 
spotted, brownish, naked; ears naked, sharp; 
claws of the fore feet obtuse, of the hind feet 
sharp. Inhabits Surinam ; burrows in the 
ground; is without pouch, but has fi\c or six 
teats; brings five or six young, which when in 
danger adhere to the back of the mother, by 
twisting their tails round her: size of a rat. 
See Nat. Ilist. Plate JiLV. 

7. D. cancrivora. Cayenne opossum* Tail 
scaly, almost naked, nearly as long as the bodv : 
thumb of the hind feet fiat: hair curled like 
woo). Inhabits marshy places in Cayenne ; 
feeds on crabs, which it hooks out from their 
holes with its prenaile tail ; grunts like a pig; 
grows flat ; easily tamed ; brings forth from 
four to five in hollow trees ; flesh good, re- 
sembling that of a hare. 

8. I X oriental i9. Phalangcr. Tail hairy 
from the base to the middle, premile, longer 
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than the body : two middle toes of the hind 
feet united. Inhabits the Molucca islands; 
supposed also to inhabit Australasia; is timid, 
and resembles the squiuel in \ oiccand manner of 
eating ; teats from two to four ; as many young. 

9. D. volans. Pentaurus, or flying opos- 
sum. A broad, hairy membrane, extending 
from the middle of the fore-legs to the first joint 
of the hind-legs, not including the tail. Inha- 
bits Australasia ; body twenty inches long : 
tail twenty-two : its general appearance is that 
of a flying squirrel ; and its si2t*, colours, and 
form, conspire to render it one of the most 
beautiful oi quadrupeds. 

10. D. sciurea. Squirrel opossum. A la- 
teral flying membrane; hotly grey above ; snow y 
beneath ; tail prehensile, very hairy, black to- 
wards the tip. S»2e of a squirrel ; eyes black 
and full ; pouch large ; a black stripe down 
the head and back. Inhabits Australasia; is 
torpid by day, but extremely active by night : 
a very elegant quadruped. 

DIDE'LTA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polyguinia frustranea Re- 
ceptacle bristly ; seeds crowned with many- 
leaved chaff; calyx double; the outer about 
three-leaved, iun%r many-leaved. Two species : 
both natives of the Cape, and annual plants. 

DIDEROT (Dionysius), a French writer, 
bom at Langres in 1713. He settled early at 
Paris, where he soon procured friends by his 
wit and talcms. In 1740, he published Poli- 
shes Philosophiques, which was afterwards re- 
printed under the title of Etrennes aux Esprit* 
forts. In 1740, he was concerned in a Medi- 
cal Dictionary, which suggested to him the idea 
of aDictionnaire Encyclopddique ; which, with 
the assistance of powerful associates, he at 
length completed. His ‘hare in this great work 
was very large, and the w hole of the articles on 
arts and trade were furnished by him. While 
he was engaged in the Encyclopddie, lie wrote 
some other works ; os a licentious novel, called 
Bijoux Indiscrete, am! two comedies, the Ft l?. 
Natural, and the Perc de Famille. In 1749, 
ap|>oared his Letters to the Blind, the free sen- 
timents in which occasioned his being impri- 
soned for six months at Vincennes. On reco- 
vering his liberty he wrote a Letter on the Deaf 
and Dumb, in which he throws out a variety 
of reflections on miscellaneous subjects. His 
other works are : 1 . Principles of Moral Phi- 
losophy. 2. Reflections on the Interpretation 
of Nature. 3. The Code of Nature. 4. The 
sixth Sense. /». Of Public Education. 6. 
Panegyric on Richardson. 7* Life of Seneca. 
1 n the major part of the works of Diderot he 
kept one great object in view, which was the 
propagation ofdeistical principles and sophisms 
Indeed he was during most of his life a decided 
atheist, and he was pretty active in disseminat- 
ing his notions : he was assisted by ILAlem- 
bert and others* w ^.° when the intention Pf 
Diderot was too plain and open, threw a mist 
over it, that the aesign might not be sp palpa- 
ble as to defeat itself. 

Notwithstanding his numerous publications, 
Diderot was never rich. Soon after the public 
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ration of the last volumes of the Encyclopedic, 
tlpon which he had been employed for upwards 
of twenty years, his citcumstances were so 
.straitened, that an expedient was to be devised 
for their improvement. He had long corre- 
sponded with the late empress of Russia, whom 
he persuaded to consider him as the greatest, or 
One of the greatest economists of France. In 
the course of the correspondence he had men- 
tioned his own library as one of the most va- 
luable in Europe ; and when Catharine want- 
ed to purchase it and make him librarian, he 
said that his constitution could not support the 
cold climate of St. Petersburgh. She offered 
to let him keep it during his lifetime in Paris; 
and the library was sold for an immense price. 
When her ambassador wanted to see it, after a 
year or two’s payments, and the visitation could 
be no longer put off’, Diderot was obliged to run 
in a hurry through all the booksellers shoos in 
Germany to fill his empty shelves with old vo- 
lumes. He had the good fortune to save ap- 
ea ranees ; but the trick took air, because he 
ad been niggardly in his attention to the am- 
bassador’s secretary. This, however, did not 
hinder him from visiting his imperial pupil, to 
whom he told a poor story, in hopes of getting 
his daughter married with parade, and patro- 
nised by her majesty; but tbe scheme was 
seen through, and he was disappointed. 

In the year 1784, Diderot’s health began vi- 
sibly to decline ; and one of his domestics, per- 
ceiving that his death was at no great distance, 
acquainted him with his apprehensions, and 
addressed him on the importance of preparing 
for another world. He heard the man with 
attention, thanked him kindly, acknowledged 
that his situation required seriousness, and pro- 
mised to weigh well what he had said. Some 
time after this conversation he desired that a 
priest might be brought ; and the same do- 
mestic introduced to him M. dc Farsac, Curd 
dc St. Sblpicc. Diderot saw this ecclesiastic 
several times, and was preparing to make a pub- 
lic recantation of his errors. Condorcet and 
the other adepts now crowded about him, per- 
suaded him that he was cheated, that his case 
was not so dangerous as it was said to be, and 
that he only wanted the Country air to restore 
him to health. For some time he resisted their 
attempts to bring him back to atheism, but was 
at last prevailed upon to try the effect of the 
country air. His departure was kept secret, 
and he was concealed in the country till the 2d 
of July, when he died. His dead body was 
secretly brought back to Paris, and a report 
was spread and believed that he died suddenly 
on rising from the table, without remorse', and 
with his atheism unshaken. 

As to the character of Diderot, it has been 
variously given by different writers. It should 
seem, however, that he had a considerable 
knowledge of mathematics, metaphysics, and 
the belles lettres. He has been extolled for 
frankness ; but unless his frank avowal of 
atheism, we see not what claim he has to the 
character, M. B:\nze coming one day into 
^Diderot’s bouse, found him explaining to his 
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daughter a chapter of the Gospel history. 
When he expressed some surprise at this con- 
duct, Diderot said, “J’entewls ce que Vo ns 
voulez dire; niais au fond, quclles meilleures 
lejons pourrois je lui douner ou trouverai je 
mieux ? M It was a common assertion of Dide- 
rot’s, that between him and his dog •* il n> 
avoit de difference que habit.” In uttering this 
sentiment, he did not resemble Pope’s Indian 
with untutored mind, 

“ Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

HU faithful dog shall bear him company.” 

The Indian hopes to carry hU dog with him to 
heaven ; but Diderot ho|ied to die like a dog, 
and to be as if he had not been. 

DIDO, called also Elisa, indubious history, 
a daughter of Belu9, king of Tyre, who mar- 
ried Sichaeu9, or Sicharbas, her.uncle, who was 
priest of Hercules. Pygmalion, who succeed- 
ed to the throne of Tyre, after Belus, mur- 
dered Sichscus, to get possession of the immense 
riches which he had* ; and Dido, disconsolate 
for the loss of her husband, set sail in quest of 
a settlement, with a number of Tyrians, to 
whom the cruelty of the tyrant became 
odious. During her voyage,* she visited the 
coast of Cyprus. Afterwards a storm drove 
her fleet on the African coast, and she bought 
of the inhabitants as much land as could be co- 
vered by a bull’s hide, cut into thongs. Upon 
this piece of land she built a citadel, cube l 
By rsa free Byjisa), and the increase of popu- 
lation, and the rising commerce among her sub- 
jects, soon obliged her to enlarge her city, and 
the boundaries of her dominions. Her beauty, 
as well as the fame of her enterprise, gained her 
many admirers; and her subjects wished to 
compel her to marry Iafbas, king of Maurita- 
nia, who threatened them with a dreadful war. 
Dido begged three months to give her decisive 
answer -, and during that lime, she erected a 
funeral pile, as if wishing, by a solemn sacri- 
fice, to appease the manes of Siehaeus, to which 
site had promised eternal fidelity. When ail 
was prepared, she stabbed herself on the pile in 
presence of her people, and by this uncommon 
action obtained the name of Dido, valiant wo- 
man, instead of Elisa. According to Virgil 
and Ovid, the death of Dido was caused by the 
sudden departure of iEneas, of whom she was 
deeply enamoured, and whom she could not ob- 
tain as a husband. This poetical fiction repre- 
sents /Eneas as living in the age of Dido, and 
introduces an anachronism of uear 300 years. 
Dido left Phoenicia 24? years after the Trojan 
war, or the age of Aeneas, that is, about Q53 
years B.C. ( Justin . Firg* &c.) 

DIDST. The second person of the preter 
tense of do. I did , thou didst. 

DIDU'CTION. s . ( diductio , Lat.) Separa- 
tion by withdrawing one part from the other 
{Boyk). 

Dlt>US. Dodo. In zoology, a genus of 
the class aves, order gallin*. Bill narrowed in 
the middle, with two transverse wrinkles; 
each mandible bent in at the tip; nostrils ob* 
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lique, near the edge of the middle jf the bill $ Gym nosperm ia, or such as have nakel seeds, 
face naked beyond the eyes ; legs short, thick; 2. Angiospcnnia; such as have the seeds en* 
feet cleft; wines unfit for flight; tailless, closed in a vessel. 

Three species, see Nat. Hist. Plate If. 7b DIE. v. a. (t?eaj, Saxon, a colour.) To 

1. D. ineptus. Dronte* or hooded dodo, tinge ; to colour ; to stain {Milton). 

Black, waved whitish ; head hooded ; feet four- l)i K. s. (from the verb.) Colour; tincture ; 
toed. Bill strong, large, blueisli, with a red stain; hue acquired. See Dye and Dying. 
spot; the upper mandible reddish at the tip, To Die. v. n. (beaMan, Saxon.) I. To lose 
Uie lower bulging near the tip ; gape very large ; life; to expire; to pass into another state of 
irids whitish, head large, black, as covered existence (Sidney). 2. To perish by violence 

with a cap; feathers of the rump curled ; in- or disease (Dry dew). 3. To be punished with 

dining to yellow ; clawless. Inhabits the isles death {Hammond). 4. To be lost; to perish 
of France and Bourbon. Three feet long. {Spectator), 5. To sink; to faint {Samuel), 

2 . D. solitarius. Solitary dodo. Varied (j. (In theology.) To perish everlastingly 

with grey and brown; feet four-toed; eyes ( ffakewill ). 7. To languish with pleasure 

black ; spurious wings terminating in a round {Pope). 8. To vanish {Addison). (), To 
protuberance. Female with a white protubc- languish with affection {Tatlcr). 10. To wi- 
tance each side the breast, resembling a teat, ther, as a vegetable {John). 11. To grow va- 
Jnhabits the island Rodrigue. Size of a tur- pid, as liquor. 

key ; never in flocks ; whence its specific name; Die. s. pi. dice , (de, Fr. dis, Welsh.) 1 A 
rarely more than a pair being ever found toge- small cube, marked on its faces with numbers 
thcr. Makes its nest in retired places of palm- from one to six, which gamesters throw in 
leaves ; and lays one egg rather larger than that play {South). 2. Hazard ; chance (Spenser). 
of a goose. The sitting extends to seven weeks, 3. Any cuhick body. 

and tne male takes his turn with the female. Die. s. pi. dies. The stamp used in coinage 
The young are stupid, and will not readily fly ( Sicift ). 

at the approach ot strangers ; they are chased DIEMEN’S LAND, the southern coast or 
between March and September ; the young af- point of New Holland Lat. 43. 21. 20 S. 
fording delicious food. Lon. 147- 2‘J E. This coast was discovered in 

3. D. nazarenus. Nazarene dodo. Black; November l(i42, by Tasman, who gave it the 
downy ; feet three-toed. Bill large; feathers of name of Van Diemen’s Land. Captain Fur- 
thc rump erect, curled, on the body downy: neaux touched at it in March 1773, and the 
legs long, scaly.' Inhabits the isle of France ; country has been since further explored by our 
larger than a swan; builds on the ground with laLe navigators. Here is a very safe road, named 
leaves and dry grass, and lays one large egg. by captain Cook Adventure Bay. The parts 

DI'DYMI. ( didymi , from hSv t jL oj, double.) adjoining to the bay are mostly hilly, and form 
Twins. An old name of the testicles, and two an entire forest of tall trees, rendered almost 
eminences of the brain, from their double pro- impassable by brakes of fern, shrubs, &c. The 
tubcrance. soil on the flat land, and on the lower part of 

DI'DYMOUS. (hivfA.tr, twin.) In botany; the hills, is sdmly, or consists of a yellowish 
anther, capsule, berry* Duobus nodis extus earth, and in some parts of a reddish clay; but 
protuberantes. See r l w in. further up the bills it is of a tough grey sort. 

DIDYMUS, of Alexandria, an ecclesiasti- DIEMERES, in the ancient music, a word 
cal writer of the 4th century. Though he be- used sometimes alone, and sometimes joined 
came blind at the age of five years, yet he made with the word phorbeia. 1 r expressed a sort of 
so great a progress in his studies, as to have ac- bandage, used by the ancients, to tic up the 
quired a most extensive knowledge of the lower lip in playing on the pipe, 
sciences and the scripture. HU reputation was DIEPPE, a town of France, in the depart- 
$0 high that he was appointed divinity profes- ment of Lower Seine, and late province of Nor- 
sor, and had St. Jerom and other great men for mandy. It has a good harbour. Packet-boats 
his disciples. Nothing of his remains but a pass from this port to Brighton in times of 
JLatin translation of his Treatise on the Holy** peace. Lat. 4$. 55 N. Lon. I. 9E. 

Spirit, some remarkson theCanonical Epistles, DIER, or Dyer, one that follows the ftade 
and a book against the Manichets. He died in of dying ; one that dies clothes. 

3g&,. aged 85. DIE'RVILLA. {diet villa, named in ho- 

DIDYNA'MIA. (A<, twice, and luiayut* nour of Mr. Dierville, who first brought it 
power.) The name of the fourteenth class in from Arcadia.) The young branches of this 
Lmnfas’s Artificial System, comprehending species of honeysuckle, lonicera diervilla ; ra- 
tliose plants which have hermaphrodite flow- cemU tcrminalibus, foliis scrratU, of Linnlus, 
eri, with four stamens in two paifs of different are employed in North America as a certain re- 
lengths; the outer pair longer, the middle pair medy in gonorrhoea and suppression of urine, 
shorter and converging. The flowers have one It bas not yet been exhibited in Europe, 
pistil; and the cord is irregular; either rin- DIES. See Day. 

gent or personate. Dies m archive, was the day of congressor 

It is a natural class, containing the lablati meeting of the English and Scots, annually ap- 
and personati of Tournefort, and the monopc- pointed to be held on the marches or borders, 
taH imgularca of Rivinns. in order to adjust all differences between them* 

limit * s \m divided it into two order#: 1. DIESIS, in music, is the division of a tone 
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Jess than a semitone ; or an interval consisting 
of a loss or imperfect semitone. Diesis is the 
smallest and softest change or inflexion of the 
voice imaginable : it is called a faint, expressed 
thus X, by a St. Andrew’s cross or saltier. 
Diesis, in modern music, is the name given to 
the citation of a note above its natural pitch. 
This raising of the sound is, however, only a 
kind of insensible gliding through the interval 
of a semi* tone, and does not produce any change 
in the denomination of the note upon which it 
operates. With some authors, diesis is only 
another name for the quarter of a tone. 

D1ESPITEII, in antiquity, a name given to 
Jupiter. 

D1ESSENHOFFEN, a considerable town 
of Swisserlund, in Thurgau, seated on the 
Rhine. Lat. 47. 35 N. Lon. 8. 42 E. 

Dl'ET. (dia ta y Ww.) The dietetic part of 
medicine is no inconsiderable branch, and 
jeems to require a much greater si lare of regard 
than it commonly meets with. A great va- 
riety of diseases might be removed by the ob- 
servance of a proper diet and regimen, without 
the assistance of medicine, were it not for the 
impatience of the sufferers. However, it may 
oil all occasions come in as a proper assistant to 
thecure, which sometimes cannot be performed 
without a due observance of the non-naturals. 
Vet in various instances it must be confest, 
that, many physicians appear to be too strict and 
particular in the rules of diet and regimen, 
which they delher as proper to be regarded by 
all who are solicitous cither to preserve or reco- 
ver their health. The too anxious attention 
to these rules hath often hurt those who are 
well, and added unnecessarily to the distresses 
of the sick. The common experience of man- 
kind will sufficiently acquaint any one with 
the sorts of food which are wholesome to the 
generality of men ; and his own experience 
will teach him which of these agrees best with 
his particular constitution. Scarcely any other 
directions beside these are wanted, except that, 
as variety of food at the same meal, and poig- 
nant sauces, will tempt most persons to eat 
more than they can well digest, they ought, 
therefore, to be avoided by all who are afflicted 
with any chronical disorder, or wish to keep 
free from them. Small beer, where it agrees, 
or water alone, are the properest liquors at 
meals. Wine or spirits mixed with water have 
gradually led on several to be sots, and have 
ruined more constitutions than ever were hurt 
by small beer from its first invention. 

In fevers a little more restraint is necessary, 
but not so much as is often enjoined. The 
stronger sorts of meat and fish are most usually 
loathed by the sick themselves, nor could they 
he eaten without offending the stomach, and 
increasing die distemper, while it is at all con- 
siderable ; but in its decline, the sick are often 
desirous of some of the milder sorts of meat, 
and no harm follows from indulging their de- 
sire. The English nation are said to cat more 
meat when they are well than most others ; 
but were remarkable, so long ago as the time of 
tErasmus, for avoiding it more scrupulously 
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when they are sick than any ofhei* people : 
How high soever the fever be, the sick may 
safely be nourished with weak broths and gel- 
hes, and with any vegetable substances, if we 
except the acrid and aromatic, or with the in- 
fusions or decoctions nrepared from them ; and 
we know no reason for preferring any of these 
to the rest. Eggs and milk have been, we 
know not by what authority, forbidden in alt 
fevers ; but, as far as our experience goes, they 
both afford innocent food in the worst, where 
they are grateful to the patients. 

The feverish thirst is best allayed by pure 
water, which may be drunk either warm, or 
cold, at the option of the sick person, and he 
may drink as much as he pleases; but we sec no 
advantage in persuading him to gorge himself 
with liquids, us is often done, against his incli- 
nation and stomach. If water be* deemed too 
insipid, currant geUy, and a variety of syrups, 
may be dissolved in it ; or apples sliced or roast- 
ed /tamarinds, sage, or balm, or toasted bread, 
maybe infused in it; or decoctions maybe 
made of oatnteal, barley, or rice; or the water 
may be made into an emulsion with the oily 
seeds ; all which, with a variety of similar sub- 
stances, merely correct its insipidness, but in 
other respects leave it just what it was. 

There is scarcely any distemper, in every 9tage 
of which it may not be safely left to the pa- 
tient’s own choice, if he be perfectly in nis 
senses, whether he will sit up or keep his bed. 
His strength and his ea c e are chiefly to be at- 
tended to in settling this point ; and who can 
tell so well as himself, wnat his ease requires, 
and what his strength will bear: 

Doubts are often raised about the propriety 
of changing the linen in sickness, just as there 
have been about changing the foul air of the 
sick chamber by any of the means which could 
refresh and purify it. There can be very little 
reason to fear any mischief from the cold which 
the sick may feel while their clean linen is put- 
ting on ; for their attendants, with common 
care, will do this as safely as many other things 
which must necessarily be clone for them. But 
some have a strange opinion of harm from the 
smell of the soap perceivable in linen after it 
has been washed, and therefore allow not their 
patients, when they change their linen, ever fco 
eput on fresh, but such only as has been worn, 
or lain in, by other persons. By this contri- 
vance, indeed, the smell of the soap might he 
taken off, but few cleanly people would think 
they gained any advantage by the change. Now 
if a faint smell of soap were noxious, then soap- 
makers and laundry-9ervants must be remark- 
ably unhealthy, which is contrary to expe- 
rience : nor fo it less so that the sick are injured 
by the cleanliness of what they wear : on the 
contrary, the removal of their foul linen gene- 
rally diffuses over them a sense of ease and 
comfort, and occasionally lulls them into a 
quiet and refreshing sleep. 

The dread of producing mischief by a change 
of linen, however, like that Of producing mis- 
chief by a change of air, has ot late years been 
yielding to the dictate f of common sense : and 
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the nleasureable and instinctive feeling which 
has largely concurred to obtain these advan- 
tages lor the invalid, should chiefly regulate 
him in the choice of his regimen. 

Some authors have thought it right to in- 
dulge in long disquisitions upon the subject of 
diet: but excepting the few, ..general observa- 
tions whicli we have now advanced, whatever 
else i$ necessary to be remarked, will fall with 
more pertinency under the articles of the dif- 
ferent constitutions and diseases that require a 
particular attention to this subject. 

Diet, or Dyet, in matters of policy, sig- 
nifies the general assembly of the states or cir- 
cles of an empire, to deliberate and concert 
measures prpper to be taken for the good of the 
public. The general diet of the empire of 
Germany is usually held at Ratisbon. It con- 
sists of the emperor, the nine electors, and the 
ecclesiastical princes; viz. the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and abbesses; ttie secular 
princes, who are dukes, marquises, counts, 
viscounts, or barons ; and the representatives 
of imperial cities. It meets on the emperor’s 
summons, and any of the princes may send 
their deputies thither in their stead. The diet 
makes laws, raises taxes, determines differences 
between the several princes and states, and can 
relieve the subjects from the oppressions of 
their sovereigns. 

To D’'et- v . a. (from the noun.) 1 • To feed 
by the rules of medicine (Shakspeare). 2. To 
give food to ( Shakspeare ). 3. To board ; to 
supply with diet. 

To Di'f.t. v. n. 1. To eat by rules of phy- 
sic. 2. To cat; to feed (Milton). 

DI'ET-DRINK. s. {did said drink.) Medi- 
cated liquors {Locke). 

DI ETARY, a. (from diet.) Pertaining to 
the rotes of diet. 

DPETER. s. (from diet.) One who pre- 
scribes rules for eating ( S/wkspeare ). 

D1KTETICAL. Djete'tick. a. (Lath- 
?♦*>» j Relating to diet ; belonging to the medi- 
cal cautions about the use of food (Aiiuth- 
ncl). 

DIETETICS, that part of medical physio- 
logy which contemplates the nature and pro- 
perties of particular foods in reference to parti- 
cular constitutions or temperaments, or the di- 
versified digestive organs of particular ani- 
mals. See Diet, Physiology, and Di- 
gestion. 

DI ETZ, a town of Weteravia, capital of a 
county of the same name, with a strong castle. 
Lat. 50. 12 N. Lon. 7. 35 E. 

DIEU ET MON DROIT, i. e. God and 
my right, the motto of the royal arms of Eng- 
lnnd, first assumed by king Richard L to inti- 
mate that he did not hold Ills empire in vassal- 
age of any mortal. It was afterwards taken up 
by Edward III. and was continued without in- 
terruption to the time of the late king William, 
who used the motto Je main tiendray , though 
the former was still retained upon the great 
seal. After him queen Anne used the motto 
Semper eadem , which had been before used by 
queen Elizabeth; fyu* ever since queen Anne, 
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Dieu et mon droit continues to be the royal 
motto. 

D IFF, an Arabian musical instrument: it 
is a hoop over which a parchment is distended, 
and pieces of brass are fixed to it, to make a 
jingling when it is struck or rubbed. This is 
the tympanum of the ancients. 

DIFFANKATION, among the Romans, a 
ceremony whereby the divorces of the priests 
were completed. 

To DI FFER, v. n. ( differo , Latin.) I.To 
be distinguished from ; to have properties and ' 
qualities not the same with those of another 
{Addison). 2. To contend; to be at variance 
{Rowe). 3. To be of a contrary opinion 
{Burnet). 

DIFFERENCE, s. {differentia, Latin.) 1. 
State of being distinct from something; contra- 
riety to identity {Hooker). 2. The quality by 
which one differs from another {Raleigh). 3. 
The disproportion between one thing and an- 
other {Hap ward). 4. Dispute ; debate ; quar- 
re l {Til lot son). 5. Distinction {Addison). 0*. 
Point in question; ground of controversy 
{Shakspcare). 7. A logical distinction {Ba- 
con). 8. Evidences of distinction ; differential 
marks ( Duvics ). 

Difference, in logic, an essential attri- 
bute belonging to any species that is not found 
in the genus, and is the universal idea of that 
species : thus body and spirit are two species of 
substance, which contain in their ideas some- 
thing more than is in that of substance. In a 
body, we find impenetrability and extension ; 
in a’spirit, a power of thinking and reasoning : 
so that the difference of hotly is unpenetrable 
extension, and the diffcicr.cc of a spirit is cogi- 
tation. 

Difference, in mathematics, is the re- 
mainder, when one number or quantity is sub- 
tracted from another. 

Difference of latitude, in geogra- 
phy, is an arch of the meridian, included be- 
tween the parallels of latitude on which any 
two places lie. If the latitudes he both north, 
or both south, the less latitude taken from the 
greater will leave the difference of latitude: 
hut if the latitudes he one north, the other 
south, their sum will shew the difference of 
latitude. 

Difference of longitude, in geo- 
graphy, is an arch of the equator included be- 
tween the meridians of any two given places. 

T f the two places lie both on the same side of 
the first meridian, the less longitude taken from 
the greater will be the difference of longitude : 
hut, if they lie on diffe rent sides of the first me- 
ridian, their longitudes must be added for the 
difference of longitude sought. 

To Difference, v.a. (from the noun.) 
To cause a difference ; to make one thing not 
the same as another {Holder). 

DIFFERENT, o. (from differ .) 1. Dis- 
tinct; not the same (Addison). 2. OF con- 
trary qualities (jP/zi/ips) . 3. Unlike , dissimilar 
(Locke) . 

DIFFERENTIAL, Differential*, in 
the higher geometry, an infinitely sm^ll qqaq* t 
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tity, or a particle of quantity so small as to be 
less than any assignable one. It is called a 
differential, or differential quantity, because 
frequently considered as the difference of two 
cmantities ; and, as such, is the foundation of 
the differential calculus. Sir Isaac Newton, 
and the English, call it a moment, as being 
considered as the momentary increase of quan- 
tity. 

Differential equation, an equation 

involving differential quantities. 

Differential calculus. Sec Cal- 
culus. 

Differential method, in mathema- 
tics, a method of finding quantities by means 
of tlu’ir successive differences ; these differences, 
in the ordinates of parabolic curves, becoming 
ultimately equal, and the required ordinate of 
the curve being determinable by them, led to 
the adoption of the name differential method. 

This method teaches, having a certain num- 
ber ot the ordinates of any unknown curve 
given, with the points of the absciss on which 
they stand, to find out such a general law for 
this curve, viz. such an equation expressing the 
relation of the ordinate and absciss, as will suit 
the ordinates and abscissae in any points of the 
absciss given, in the unknown curve under 
'Consideration. If many ordinates be given ; 
if the distances of the points of the absciss, on 
which they stand, be equal and small ; if the 
ordinate required lie amongst them, or near 
them; and if there be reason to think that the 
curve itself is formed according to some simple, 
though uuknown law ; then may we conclude, 
that the new ordinate determined by the equa- 
tion does notvary far from the truth. And, 
if the resulting equation be simple, and al- 
ways the same, from whate\er given ordinates 
it he extracted, there is the greatest reason to 
think that this is the real law or equation of 
the curve ; and consequently that all its points 
and properties may be determined with perfect 
exactness by means of such equation : where- 
as, if the gi\eu ordinates he few, their distances 
great or unequal, the ordinate required consi- 
derably distant from many or most of them, the 
unknown curve a line drawn at hazard, and 
the resulting equation very different where dif- 
ferent ordinates are given’, though their num- 
ber be the same, there will he little probability 
of determining the new ordinate with exact- 
ness j still, however, the differential method 
affords us the greatest probability which the 
data permit in such cases. 

This method may be applied to the con- 
struction of Lillies, and the summation of se- 
ries : also when some terms of a series are 
given, and conceived as placed at given inter- 
vals, any intermediate term may be found 
nearly. By it, )ikewi«e, may any curvilinear 
figure be squared nearly, having 9 ome of its or- 
dinates given, We will illustrate the mode of 
operation, by a problem, as below : 

A series of numbers, placed at equal inter- 
vals, being given, to find any intermediate num- 
ber of that series, when its distance from the 
t fiwt term of tfec serics is given. Subtract each 
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term of the series from the next following term, 
and call the remainders first differences, then 
subtract in like manner each of these differences 
from the next following one, calling these re- 
mainders 2d differences ; again, subtract each 
2d difference from the next following, for the 
3d differences ; and so on : then if A be the 
1st term of the series, 
d’ the first of the 1st differences, 
d 7 the first of the 2d differences, 
d' n the first of the 3d differences, &c. ; 
and if x be the interval or distance between the 
first term of the series and any term sought, T, 
that is, let the number of terms from A to T, 
both included, be = 1 + 1 ; then will the term 
sought, T, be = 

. _ . 

i a 12 3 

Hence, if the differences of any order become 
equal, that is, if any of thedifls. d'\ d'", &c. 
become = o, the above series will give a finite 
expression for T the term sought ; it being evi- 
dent, that the scries must terminate when any 
of the diffs. d!\ d"\ Arc. become ^ o. 

It is also evident that the co-efficients 
x x x — l 

— • — » &c. differences, are the 

same as the terms of the binomial theorem. 

For ex. Suppose it were required to find the 
log. tangent of 5' l" 12'" 24"", or b ' i" or 
5' 1" *201)6, &c. 

Take out the log. tangents to several minutes 
and seconds, and take their first and second dif- 
ferences, as below : 


A + -p d ] ■ ~ . - ^ ■ -d +• 


.V 0" 
5 1 
A 2 
5 3 


Tail*. 

7 i6'Jh)64 
7*1641417 
7*1665821 
7*1670178 


14453 

14404 

14357 


d" 

-40 > 

-47 i 


—48 


Here A=?m 6414I7; .*=&; <f-=14404; 
and ihc mean 2d difference d"— — 48. Hence 

A . . . 7-1641417 

xd' . . . 8977 

* * l j./ . 

- r —d . 4 


Thcref. the tang, of 5' l" 12"' 24"" is 7* 1644398 

Farther information may be obtained by con- 
sulting Newton’s Method. ’Different!. Sterling's 
Method. Differen. Cotes de Method. Differ. 
Emerson’s Differential Method, Simpson’s 
Dissertations, and his Essays. 

Differential scale, in algebra, the 
scale of relation subtracted from unity. See 
Scale. * 

DIFFERENTLY, ad. (from different.)!* 
a different manner (Boyle). 

DIFFl'ClL. n. ( difficilis , Latin.) 1. Diffi- 
cult; hard ; not easy (Budihras), 2. Scrupu- 
lous ; bard to be persuaded (Bacon). 

DIFFl'CILNESS. $. (from difficil.) Diffi- 
culty to be persuaded; incompliance {Bacon). 

DIFFICULT. a. (difficilu, Latin.) i. 
Hard; not easy; not facil ( Zackariah ). 2. 
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Troublesome; vexatious 3. Hard to please; 
peevish ; morose. 

DIFFICULTLY, ad. (from difficult.) 
Hardly; with difficulty; not easily (Rogtrs). 

DIFFICULTY. s. (djfficultt, French.) 1. 
Hardness ; contrariety to easiness (Rogers), 2. 
Something hard to accomplish {South) . 3. 
Distress ; opposition ( Dryden ). 4. Perplexity 
in affairs {Addison). 6. Objection ; cavil 


To DTFFl'DE. v. n. ( diffido , Latin.) To 
distrust; to have no confidence in {Dryden). 

DI'FFIDENCR. *. (from diffide.) 1. Dis- 
trust; want of confidence in others (Bacon). 
2. Doubt; want of confidence in ourselves 
{Bentley). 

DIFFIDENT. a. (from diffide.) 1. Dis- 
trustful; doubting others (Milton). 2. Doubt- 
ful of an event; uncertain (Rope). 3. Doubt- 
ful of himself; not confident (Clarissa). 

To DIFFPND. v. a. (diffindo, Latin.) To 
cleave in two; to split. 

DIFFl'SSION. s. ( diffissio , Lat.) The act 
of cleaving or splitting. 

DIFFLATION. s. ( diffiare , Lat.) The Ret 
of scattering with a blast of wind. 

D EFFLUENCE. Di'ffluency. s. (from 
diffiuo, Latin.) The quality of falling away on 
all sides ( Brown ). 

Dl'FFLUENT. a. ( diffiuens , Lat.) Flow- 
ing every way ; not consistent ; not fixed. 

iM'FFORM. a. (from forma , Lat.) Con- 
trary to uniform; dissimilar; unlike (Neu:to?i). 

Difform. ( difformis .) In botany, a term 
applied to the flower by Jungius and Knaut. 
The parts of which do not correspond either in 
?ize or proportion. 

Difporm leaves. In botany. Divers# 
figurae in eadem planta. Of different shapes 
on the same plant. As in ranunculus aquati- 
lis, rudbeckia triloba, euphorbia heterophylla, 
lepidium pevfoliatuin, hibiscus virginicus, pen- 
tacarpos, sabdariffa. 

It is observable, that aquatic plants some- 
times have the leaves under water finely cut, 
whilst those above water arc not so. On the 
contrary, in mountain plants, the upper leaves 
are usually most cut. 

D1FFOTIMITY. r. (from difform.) Di- 
versity of form ; irregularity ; dissimilitude 
{Brown). 

DIFFRACTION OF LIGHT. See In- 
flection. 

’ DISFRANCHISEMENT. * (franchise, 
Fr.) The act of taking away privileges. 

To DIFPU'SE. v . a. (diffusus, Xatin.) l , 
To pour out upon a plane (Burnet). 2. To 
spread ; to scatter ; to disperse (Milton). 

PiFFu'ife. a. (diffusus, Lat.) 1. Scattered; 
widely spread. 2. Copious ; not concise. 

DlFFU'SED. part, a (from diffuse.) Wild ; 
uncouth; irregular (Shakspeare). 

Diffused stem, in botany » having 
spreading branches ; diffuse! panicle ; panicle 
hanging loose; opposed to close or compact, 
when the pedicels arc spread about loosely* 
at right or obtuse angles with the main pe- 
ifancle. ‘ 
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DIFFU'SEDLY. ad. (from difustd.) 
Widely; diaperscdly. 

DIF F U'SEDNESS. t. (from diffused.) The 
state of being diffused ; dispersion, 

DIFFUSELY, ad. (from diffuse.) l. Wide* 
ly ; extensively. 2. Copiously ; not concisely. 

DIFFUSION, r, (from diffuse.) 1. Dis- 
persion ; the state of being scattered everv way 
( Boy Ic) . 2. Copiousness ; exuberance of style. 

DIFFU'SIVE. a. (from diffuse.) ]. Having 
the quality of scattering any thing every way 
(Dryden). 2. Scattered; dispersed (South). 
3. Extended (TUlatsoji). 

DIFFUSIVELY, ad. Widely; extensive- 
ly ; everv way. 

DIFFUSIVENESS. (from diffusive.) t. 
Extension ; dispersion. 2. Want of concise- 
ness (Addison). 

To DIG. v. a. pretcr. dug or digged ; part, 
pass, dug or digged ( dygrr , Danish.) 1. To 
pierce with a spade (Ezekiel). 2. To form by 
digging ( Whit gift). 3. To cultivate the ground 
by turning it with a spade. (’Temple). 4. To 
pierce with a sharp point {Dryden). 6. To 
gain by digging {Woodward). 

To Dig. v. n. To work with a spade ( Joh ). 

To Dig up. v. a. To throw up that which is 
covered with earth (Shakspeare), 

DI'GAMY. s. (&iyn[juct.) A second marriage 
( Bishop Feme). 

DIGA'STRICUS. ( digastricus , from it:, 
twice, and y«<rr>»e, a belly.) Bi\ enter maxill# 
Inferiors. A muscle so called from its having 
two bellies, situated externally between the 
lower jaw and os hyoides. It arises, by a fleshy 
belly, from the upper part of the processus mas- 
toidjeus, and descending, contracts into a round 
tendon, which passes through the stylohyoi- 
dscus, and an annular ligament which is fast- 
ened to the os hyoides , then it grows fleshy 
again, and ascends towards the middle of the 
edge of the lower jaw, wliere it is inserted. Its 
use is to open the mouth by pulling the lower 
jaw downwards and backwards; and when the 
jaws arc shut, to raise the larynx, and conse- 
quently the pharynx upwards, as in degluti- 
tion. 

D1GBY (Sir Kenelm), became very illus- 
trious in the seventeenth century for bis virtue 
and learning. He was descended of an ancient 
family in England. His great-grandfather, 
accompanied by six of his brothers, fought va- 
liantly at Bosworth-field on the side of Henry 
VII. against the usurper Richard III. His 
father, Everard, suffered himself to be engaged 
in the gun-powder plot against king James 1. 
and for that crime was beheaded. His sou 
wiped off that stain, and was restored to his es- 
tate, King Charles I. made him gentleman of 
the bedchamber, commissioner of the navy* 
and governor of the Trinity-house. He grant- 
ed him letters of reprisal against the Venetians, 
by virtue whereof ue took several prizes with a 
small fleet which he commanded. He fought 
the Venetians near the port of Soanderoon* and 
bravely made his way through them with his 
booty. He was a great lover of learning, and 
translated several authors into English; and luq 
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Treatise of the Nature of Bodies and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, discovers great penetra- 
tion and extensive knowledge. lie applied to 
chemistry ; and found out several useful medi- 
cines, wnich he gave freely away to people of 
all sort9, especially to the poor. He degraded 
himself, however, by his sympathetic powder 
for the cure of wounds at a distance ; his dis- 
course concerning which made a great noise 
for a while. He had conferences with Des 
Cartes about the nature of the soul. In the 
beginning of the civil wars, he exerted him- 
self very vigorously in the king’s cause ; but 
he was afterwards imprisoned, hy the parlia- 
ment's order, in Winchester house, and had 
leave to depart thence in 1 (h 3. He afterwards 
compounded for his estate, but. was ordered to 
leave the nation ; when he went to France, 
and was sent on two embassies to pope Inno- 
cent X. from the aueen, widow to Charles I. 
whose chancellor ne then was. On the re- 
storation of Charles II. he returned to Lon- 
don ; where he died in 1665, aged 60. 

Dl'GERENT. a . ( digerms , Latin.) That 
has the power of digestion, or causing di- 
gestion. 

DIGEST, Digestum, a collection of the 
Roman laws, ranged and digested under pro- 
per titles, by order of the emperor Justinian. 
The digest makes the first part of the Roman 
Jaw, and the first vol.of the corpus, or body 
of the civil law, contained in fifty books. It 
was translated into Greek under the same em- 
peror, and called Pandectn. See Pan dects. 

Cuius says, that digest is a common name 
for all books disposed in a good order and oeco- 
nomyj and hence it is, tint Tcrtullian calls 
the Gospel of St. Luke a Digest. 

Hence, also, abridgements of the common 
law are denominated digests of the numerous 
cases, arguments, readings, pleadings &c. dis- 
persed in the year-books, and other reports and 
nooks of law, reduced under proper heads, or 
common places. The first was that of Sta- 
tham, which comes as low as Henry V I. 

To Dige'st. v. «. {digero, digestum, Lat.) 
1 . To distribute into various classes or reposi- 
tories; to range methodically. 2. To concoct 
in the stomach {Prior). 3. To soften by 
h:at, as in a boiler. 4. To range methodi- 
cally in the mind {Thomson). 5. To reduce 
to any plan or method (Shakspeare). 6. To 
receive without loathing or repugnance; not 
to reject {Peacham). 7. To receive and en- 
joy (Shakspedre) . 8. To dispose a wound to 

generate pus in order to a cure. 

To Digest. ». n. To generate matter a9 a 
wound, and tend to a cure' 

DIGE'STER. s. (from digest.) 1. He that 
digests ordisposes. 2. He that digests or con- 
cocts hU food t Arhuthnot ). 3. A strong ves- 
sel, wherein to boil, with a very strong heat, 
any hard substances, so as to reduce them into 
a fluid state {Quinn/). 4. That which causes 
or strengthens the eoncoctive power {Temple). 

DIGESTIBLE, a. (from digest.) Capable 
of being digested or concocted {Bacon). 
DIGESTION, in physiology, the change 


that the food undergoes in the stomach, 
by which it is convened into a soft, equa- : 
hie, pnltacfeous inass called chyme, which, 
after it has passed through the pylorus, or lower 
orifice of the stomach, is conv erted by an ad- 
ditional process, into another substance, of a 
more fluid and milky character, denominated 
chyle. 

The circumstances necessary to effect a 
healthy digestion of food, arc, 1st, a certain de- 
gree of heat in the stomach. 2d. A free mix- 
ture of saliva with the food in the mouth. 3d. 
The secretion of a certain quantity of healthy 
gastric juice as well as of the juice of the other 
chylopoietic viscera, as the liver, spleen and 
pancreas, either thrown into the stomach or 
the smaller intestines. 4th. The natural peristal- 
tic motion of the stomach. 5th. The pressure 
of the contraction and relaxation of the abdo- 
minal muscles and diaphragm. From these 
circumstances, the particles of the food are 
softened, dissolved, diluted, and intimately 
mixed into the soft pap, called chyme, which 
passes through the pylorus of the stomach into 
the duodenum. 

In the process of digestion the two sub- 
stances chiefly noticeable ami of chief import- 
ance are the gastric juice, as the grand operat- 
ing cause, and the chyle , the direct effect pro* 
duced, and which constitutes the pritna pabu- 
lum of the blood. 

The gaptric juice is separated by the minute 
arteries that open into the cavity of the sto- 
mach. It 19, indeed, a most powerful solvent, 
but it does not act indiscriminately on all sub- 
stances. To prove the truth of this observa- 
tion, it is sufficient to observe, that if grains of 
com are put into a perforated tube, and a gram- 
inivorous bird is made to swallow it, the com 
will remain the usual time in the stomach 
without alteration : whereas, if the husk of the 
grain is previously taken off, the whole of it 
will be converted into chyme. It is well 
known, too, that many substances puss unal- 
tered through the intestines of animals, nnd 
consequently are not acted upon by the gastric 
juice. This is the case frequently with grains 
of oats when they have been swallowed by 
horses entire with their husks on. This is the 
case also with the seeds of apples, &c. when 
swallowed entire by man ; yet these very sub- 
stances, if they have been previously ground 
sufficiently by the teeth, arc digested. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that it is chiefly the husk or 
outside of these substances which resists the 
action of the gastric juice. \Ve see also, that 
trituration greatly facilitates the conversion of 
food into chyme. ^ 

The gastric juice is not the same in all ani- 
mals ; for many animals cannot digest the food 
on which others live. Theconium maculatum 
(hemlock), for instance, is a poison to man in- 
stead of food, yet the goat often feeds upon it* 
Many animals, as sheep, live wholly upon ve- 
getables; and if they be made to feed on ani- 
mals, their stomachs will not digest them: 
others again, as the eagle, feed wholly on ani- 
mal substances, and cannot digest vegetables. 
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The gastric juice does not continue always 
of the same nature, even in the same animal ; 
it changes gradually according to circum- 
stances. Graminivorous animals may be 
brought to live on animal food ; and after they 
have been accustomed to thi* for some time, 
their stomachs become incapable of digesting 
vegetables. On the other hand, those animals 
'which naturally digest nothing but animal 
food may he brought to digest vegetables. 

What is the nature of the gastric juice, 
which possesses these singular properties? It 
is. evidently different in different animals ; but 
it is a very difficult task, if not an impossible 
one, to obtain it in a state of purity* Various 
attempts have indeed been made by very inge- 
nious philosophers to procure it; but their 
analysis of it is sufficient to shew us, that they 
have never obtained it in a state of purity. 

The methods which have been used to pro- 
cure gastric juice are, first, to kill the animal 
whose gastric juice is to be examined, after it 
has fasted for some time. By this method 
Spallanzani collected 37 spoonfuls from the 
first two stomachs of a sheep. It was of a 
green colour, undoubtedly owing to the grass 
which, the animal had eaten. He found also 
half a spoonful in the stomach of some young 
e^ows which he killed before they had left 
tjieir nest. 

Small tubes of me tal pierced with holes, and 
containing a dry sponge, have been swallowed 
by animals ; and when vomited up, the liquid 
imbibed by the sponge is squeezed out. By 
this method, Spallanzani collected 4Hl grains 
of gastric juice from the stomachs of five 
crows. 

A third method consists in exciting vomit- 
ing in the morning, when the stomach is 
without food. Spallanzani tried this method 
twice upon himself, and collected one of the 
times, I oz. 32 gr. of liquid ; but the pain was 
90 great, that he did not think proper to try 
the experiment a third time. Mr. Gosse, how- 
ever, who could excite vomiting whenever he 
thought proper, by swallowing air, has em- 
ployed that method to collect gastric juice. 

Spallanzani has observed that eagles throw 
up every morning a quantity of liquid, which 
be considers as gastric juice ; and he ha9 avail- 
fd himself of this to collect it in considerable 

quantities. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark how im- 
perfect these different methods are, and how 
far every conclusion drawn from tho examina- 
tion of such juices must deviate from the truth. 
It is impossible that the gastric juice obtained 
by any one of these processes can he pure ; be- 
cause in the stomach it must be constantly 
mixed with large quantities of saliva, mucus, 
bile, food, &c. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether any gastric juice at all can be obtained 
by these methods ; for as the intention of the 
gastric juice is to convert the food into chyme, 
til all probability it is only secreted, or at ‘least 
thrown into the stomach, when food is pre- 
sent. 

We need not be surprised, then, at the con- 
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tradictory accounts concerning its nature given 
us by those philosophers who have attempted 
to examine it ; as these relate not so muen to 
the gastric juice, as to.thc different substances 
found in the stomach. The idea that the 
gastric juice can Ik* obtained by vomiting, or 
tliat it is thrown up spontaneously by some 
animals, is, to say the least of it, very far from 
being probable. 

According to Brugnatelli, the gastric juice 
of carnivorous animals, as hawks, kites, &c. 
has an acid and resinous odour, is very bitter, 
and not at all watery ; and is composed of an> 
uncombined acid, a resin, an animal sub- 
stance, and a small quantity of muriat of soda. 
The gastric juice of herbivorous animals, on 
the contrary, as goats* sheep, &c. is very 
watery, a little muddy, has a bitter saltish 
taste, and contains ammonia, an animal ex- 
tract, and a pretty large quantity of muriat of 
soda. Mr. Carminati found the same ingre- 
dients ; but he supposes that the ammonia had 
been formed by the putrefaction of a pari of 
their food, and that in reality the gastricijuicc 
of these animals is of an acid nature. 

Tlie accounts which have been given of the 
gastric juice of man are so various, that it is 
not worth while to transcribe them. Some- 
times it has been found of an acid nature, at 
other times not. The experiments of Spal- 
lanzani are sufficient to shew, that this acidity 
Is not owing to the gastric juice but to the food* 
He never found any acidity in the gastric juice 
of birds of prey, nor of serpents, frogs, and 
fishes. Crows gave an acidulous gastric juice 
only when fed on grain ; and he found that 
the same observation holds with respect to 
doss, herbivorous animals, and domestic fowls* 
Carnivorous birds threw up pieces of shells 
and coral without alteration; but these sub- 
stances were sensibly diminished in the sto- 
machs of hens, even when inclosed in perfo- 
rated tubes. Spallanzani himself swallowed 
calcareous substances inclosed in tubes; and 
when he fed on vegetables and fruits, they 
were sometimes altered and a little diminished 
in weight, just as if they had been put into 
weak vinegar; but when he used only animal 
food, they came out untouched. According to 
this philosopher, whose experiments have been 
by far the most numerous, the gastric juice is 
naturally neither acid nor alkaline* When 
poured on the carhonat of potass, it causes no 
effervescence. 

Such are the results of the experiments on 
the juices taken from the stomach of animals. 
No conclusion can be drawn from them re- 
specting the nature of the gastric juice. But 
from the experiments which have been made 
on the digestion of the stomach, especially 
bv Spallanzani, the following facts arc esta- 
blished. 

The gastric iuice attacks the surface of bo- 
dies, unites to the particles of them, which it 
carries off, and cannot be separated from them 
by filtration. It operates with more energy 
and rapidity the more the food is divided, and 
its action is increased by a warm temperate. 
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The food is not merely reduced to very minute 
parts ; its taste and smell arc quite changed ; 
us sensible properties are destroyed, and it ac- 
quires new and very different ones. This 
juice does not act as a ferment ; so far from it 
that it is a powerful antiseptic, and even re- 
stores flesh already putrefied. There is not the 
smallest appearance of such a process ; indeed, 
when the juice is renewed frequently, as in the 
stomach, substances dissolve in it with a ra- 
pidity which excludes all idea of fermentation. 
Only a few air-bubbles make their escape, 
which adhere to the alimentary matter, and 
buoy it up to the top, and which are probably 
extricated by the heat of the solution. 

The properties of human chyle have not 
been investigated : but according to l)r. Fordyce, 
as far as experiments have been carried, the 
chyleof quadrupeds, a class of animals in which 
man is to be ranked as far as he is not improv- 
ed by culture, is so similar as not to be distin- 
guished, not even in natural classes the most 
opposite to each other in their food, structure, 
and habits of life. The chyle of a dog or of a 
wolf differs in nothing, as far as experiment 
ha9 gone, from that of a sheep or of an ox. 

The ehyle consists of three parts, one part 
which is fluid and contained in the Iacteals, 
but coagulate on extravasation. The second 
part consists of a fluid, which is coagulable by 
neat, and in all its properties hitherto observed, 
it is consonant to the scrum of the blood. 

The third part consists of globules, which 
render the whale white and opake. These 
globules have been supposed by many to be an 
expressed oil, but this has not been proved. 
Neither has it been perfectly demonstrated that 
sugar is contained in the chyle, although it ha-? 
been made very probable. The difficulty of 
determining these points is, the small quan- 
tity that can be collected, the largest animals 
not supplying more than one ounce, or two, at 
the most. However, the part coagulating on 
extravasation, the part agreeing with serum in 
its qualities, the globular pait, which in some 
animals, but notin quadrupeds, exists without 
giving whiteness to the chyle, alone, or along 
with sugar, form the essential parts of the 
chyle. A great many substances may enter 
the lac tea Is along with the cliylc \ even dolidb 
reduced, to a fine powder, when indigo has 
been thrown into the intestine of a sheep, Dr. 
Fordycc has seen the chyle rendered quite blue ; 
yet indigo is not soluble in water, but is a 
solid reduced to a very fine powder. Musk 
likewise gets into the cnyle, giving it a strong 
smell, and a great variety of other substances 
of various colours, various tastes, and various 
smells ; each of them giving colour, or taste, 
or smell to the chyle. The Jacteals, however, 
reject some substances in whatever manner 
they are applied ; amongst these are green vi- 
triol and infusion of galls, for the chyle gives 
no colour when either is given with food to 
the animal, or thrown into the intestine, and 
it is afterward tried by them as tests of each 
other. 

Recording to Dr, Fordyce, the chyle is not 
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formed in the stomach. Milk is that food 
which comes nearest the chyle in its external 
appearance, and as it is formed for the nourish- 
ment of youqg animals whose digestive organs 
are weak, and necessity for nourishment great, 
it is obvious that chyle is ready prepared, or 
nearly so, in the vessels of the mother, to save 
the powers of digestion in the infant. Yet, 
on this entering the stomach, there is a juice 
which coagulates it in a few minutes after, re- 
tards it in the stomach, and retains it there for 
a considerable length of time. The same is 
produced on the white of egg, and serum 
of the blood. This of itself would sufficiently 
prove that there is a process which it must go 
through previous to its being formed into chyle. 
It further appears, that food dissolved in water 
so as to form a solution not capable of being 
coagulated and not detained in the stomach, 
gives very little nourishment in proportion to 
the same quantity of the same food given in a 
solid form, or a coagulable one. Hence a de- 
composition and recombination take place, but 
these do not appear to be the formation of 
chyle. Another circumstance is, that if it 
were chyle, the ahsorbents,-which are numerous 
in the stomach, would take it up as fast as it is 
produced, and would have the appearance of 
and actually be Iacteals, and be perceived ; hut 
if a living animal be opened at any time during 
digestion, there is no appearance of any chyle 
absorbed from the stomach, and hence there 
is none to be absorbed. If we throw inilk 
into a portion of the jejunum, it will be ab- 
sorbed by the Iacteals, but if thrown into the 
stomach of the same animal, the milk will not 
be absorbed by the lymphatics ; hence it may 
be said that the absorbents of the stomach re- 
fuse what those of the jejunum readily take 
up ; hut the case is, that the milk is instantly 
coagulated in the stomach, and not in the je- 
junum, which coagulation will perfectly pre- 
vent it from being absorbed ; out all those 
substances which arc not changed by the coa- 
gulating juice of the stomach are equally taken 
up by the lymphatics in the stomach and 
Iacteals. 

It therefore appears, that the use of the sto- 
mach is only to change the food into a new 
substance, the chyme, which is the only sub- 
stance that can be converted into chyle. 
When this chyme is propelled into the duode- 
dum, it is then converted into chyle, and not 
before; but the duodenum cannot have this 
action upon it, unless it has previously under- 
gone the action of the stomach. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the whole doctrine of 
different species of food which can have any 
respect to any part of the body, excepting the 
9tomach itself; for only those parts of it that 
are converted into chyme will pass into the 
duodenum and be converted into chyle ; the 
other parts that have not undergone this change 
in the stomach will pass through the duode- 
num unchanged, and be evacuated. So that, 
according to Dr. Fordyce, it is perfectly imma- 
terial what is the species of food, farinaceous 
matter, animal mucilage, apples, chicken. 
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salitton or goose. So long as it haa undergone 
the process of the stomach, and is converted 
into the matter formed by that process, it gives 
equally good nourishment, and is equally in- 
noxious, because it becomes exactly the same. 
Sometimes a little whitish matter is seen about 
file pylorus, but this is not perfect chyle, for it 
is nat,secn in the absorbents of the stomach, 
even although in the middle of digevStion the 
pylorus be tied round by introducing a piece of 
tape, forming a ligature round it, and retaining 
the remaining food in the stomach. The mat- 
ter, therefore, formed in the stomach is con- 
verted into chyle in the duodenum, and con- 
tinues to be converted in the jejunum. As the 
coagulating juice of the stomach, as far as caii 
be judged, docs not enter into the matter or 
ehyme formed in the stomaeh from the food, 
nor the other juices of the stomach, only in so 
far as they supply water; so neither do the 
juices of the duodenum, the bile, pancreatic 
juice, or fluids secreted in the glands of the 
duodenum, or which may pass through the ex- 
halents, at all appear to enter into any part of 
the chyle. For, according to Dr. Fordyce, if 
the ductus communis cholcdochns be obstruct- 
ed by a stone, or if the body of an animal be 
opened when food has been thrown into the 
stomach, and the duel be tied up, by which 
the bile is prevented from getting into the duo- 
denum ; in either case tlie chyle is formed with- 
out any particle of bile being admitted; ami 
the same may be said of the pancreatic juice ; 
so that chyle is solely the product of the matter 
formed by the digestive process of the stomach. 
The chyle is always the same, but not always 
iu the same proportion to the quantity of food. 
Scarcely any digestible matter is ever* found in 
the duodenum, in the form it was thrown into 
the stomach; hence all of it seems to undergo 
some change or other. 

Digestion (Chemical). An operation in 
which such matters as are intended to act 
tardily on each other are exposed to a low heat, 
continued for some time. 

Digestion (Chirurgical). The disposition 
of a wound, abscess, or ulcer to a bland and 
healthy suppuration. 

^ Digestion, also denotes farther; reduc- 
tion to a plan {Temple). 2. The act of disposing 
a wound to generate matter. 

DIGESTIVE. a. (from digest.) l. Having 
the power to cause digestion ( brown ) . 2. Ca- 
pable by heat to soften and subdue ( Hale ). 3. 
Disposing ; methodising ( Dry den ) . 

Digestive, s. An application which dis- 
poses a wound to generate matter ( Wiseman). 

DIGESTIVES, (digestiva, medicament a ; 
from digero , to dissolve). A term applied by 
sturgeons to those substances which whi n ap- 
plied to an ulcer or wound, promote suppura- 
tion : sueh are the unguetttum resin# flavsr, 
ungtientnm ekmi, warm poultices, fomenta- 
tions, &c. 

DIGESTOR, in chemistry, a thick iron 
boiler furnished' with a strong lid perfectly 
tfeh*. that may be screwed down with force 
^u&cUmt to resist the expansive power of the 
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inclosed stream, whereby the water or'othe? 
liquid which it contains may he heated con* 
siderably higher than the natural boiling point 
of water when unconfined. But as the strength 
of the vessel diminishes, and the force of the 
expansion increases as the heat is raised, there 
is a point at which the vessel would burst, and 
a dangerous explosion would take place, if it 
were not prevented by a safety-valve, with 
which all these vessels are furnished, and which 
will open and let part of the confined air escape 
when the expansion has reached a certain ex- 
tent, There are some eases in which a diges- 
tor proves a useful part of chemical apparatus, 
but it is not often employed. 

DI'GGER. s. (from dig.) One that opens 
the ground with a spade ( Boyle ). 

DIGGES (Leonard), an English mathema- 
tician, born at Barham, in Kent, and educated 
at University college, Oxford, He wrote a 
treatise on Surveying, another on Geometry, 
and one entitled, Prognostication everlasting of 
right good Effect ; or, Choice Rules to judge 
the Weather by Sun, Moon, and Stars, &c. 
He died about 1574. (Watkins). 

Dtgges (Thomas), son of the preceding. 
He waseduealed at Oxford, after which he be- 
came muster-general of the forces sent by queen 
Elizabeth to Uie Netherlands. He wrote some 
military pieces, and some on astronomy, and 
other subjects of mathematics. He died in 
1505. (Watkins). 

Di g g ex (Sir Dudley), the eldest son of the 
above, born in 1583, and educated at Univer- 
sity college, Oxford. He received the honour 
of knighthood from James 1 . who sent him am- 
bassador to Russia; but in the parliament of 
1621 he resisted the court measures with great 
spirit, and continued to do so in the follow- 
ing reign, for which he was sent to the Tower, 
where, however, he did not remain long. In 
1&36 he was bought over by the grant of the 
mastership of the rolls, which he held but a 
short time, for he died in 1639. He wrote, 1 . 
A Defence of Trade, 1615, 4to.; 2. A Dis- 
course concerning the Rights and Privileges of 
the Subject, in a Conference desired by the 
Lords, and had by a Committee of both Houses, 
April 3, 1628, 4to.; 3. Sundry Speeches in 
Rushworth's Collections. His son Dudley, 
who died in 1643, was a loyal and learned 
man, and wrote some tracts against rebellion. 
( Watkins ) . 

To DIGHT. v. a . (tihtan, to prepare, 
Saxon.) 1. To dress; to deck; to adorn (Jfcfi/- 
ton). 2. To put on (Spenser). 

DIGIT, s. ( digitus , Latin.) 1. The measure 
of length containing three-fourths of on inch 
(Boyle). 2. The twelfth part of the diameter 
of the sun or moon ; as noticed in eclipses. 3. 
Any of the numbers expressed by single figures; 
any number to ten (Brown). 

DFGlTATEp. a. (from digitus , Latin.) 
Branched out into divisions like fingers 
(Brown). 

DIGITALIS. ( digitalis , from digitus, a 
finger; because its flower represents a finger). 
Foxglove. In botany, a genus of the ebss 
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and order didynamia, angiospermia. Calyx 
five-parted ; corol campanulate, five-cleft, 
swelling ; capsule ovate, two-celled, many- 
seeded. Four species ; chiefly of the south of 
Europe: one, however, d. purpurea, purple 
foxglove, is a plant common to our own hedges, 
ana well known to every one ; the leaves of 
which have a bitter nauseous taste, but no re- 
markable smell ; they have been long used ex- 
ternally to ulcers and scrophulou9 tumours 
with considerable advantage. Respecting the 
internal use of this plant, wc are told of its 
good effects in epilepsy, 9crophula, and phthi- 
sis; and Dr. Withering and others have estab- 
lished its reputation as a diuretic in dropsies. 
It is, however, necessary to observe, that this 
remedy must be cautiously administered ; for 
the plant is of so deleterious a nature, that three 
grains of the dried leaf have been known to 
produce the mo9t dreadful tormina. 

From its effects on the animal system U ap- 
pears to have a power of diminishkig arterial 
action, and stimulating that of the lymphatics : 
and hence, if circumspectly employed, may be 
used advantageously in all cases in which such 
antagonism of action is indicated. 

DIGITATE, in botany, applied to the leaf 
of a plant. Fingered leaf. When a simple 
or undivided petiole connects several distinct 
leaflets at the end of it. This is a sort of com- 
pound leaf ; whilst the palmate, which in some 
measure resembles it, is a simple leaf. The 
digitate leaf, to correspond with the name, 
should have five leaflets spreading out like the 
open fingers : but Liu act is makes binate, tcr- 
natc and quinate leaves to be species of the di- 
gitate ; and the leaves of horse-chesnut, though 
they have more leaflets than five, are neverthe- 
less called digitate. 

DIGITUS, (digitus). In anatomy, a finger 
or toe. 

Digitus manus. A finger. The fingers 
and thumb in each hand consist of fourteen 
bones, there being three to each finger ; they 
are denominated according to their order the 
first, second, and third phalanx. The first is 
longer than the second, and the second longer 
than the third. What has been said of the 
fingers applies to the toes also. 

Digitus pedis. A toe. See Digitus 
manus. 

DIGLADIATION. s. ( digladiaiin , Lat.) 
A combat with swords; any quarrel ( Gian .). 

DIGLYPH, in architecture, a kind of im- 
perfect triglyph, console, &c. having two chan- 
nels. 

DIGNE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Alps, with a bishop’s see. 
It is famous for its hot-baths. Lat. 44. JO N. 
Lon. 6. \2 E. 

Dl'GNIFlED. a. (from dignify.) Invested 
with some dignity (Ayliffc). 

DIGN 1 FIXATION . s. (from dignify.) 
Exaltation ( Walton ) . 

ToDl'GNIFY. v . a. (from dignus , and 
facioi Latin.) 1. To advance; to prefer; to 
exah. 8. To honour ; to adorn > to improve 


by some advent! turns excellence, or honourable 
distinction ( Ben Jonson). 

DrGNlTAllY. s. (from dignus y Latin.) A 
clergyman advanced to some dignity, to some 
rank above that of a parochial priest (Swift)* 

Dl'GNlTY. (dignitas, Latin.) 1. Rank 
of elevation (Hooker). 2. Grandeur of mien 
(Clarissa). 3. Advancement; preferment j 
high place (Shakspeare). 4. (Among ecclesi- 
astics.) That promotion or preferment to which 
any jurisdiction is annexed ( Ayliffe )* ft* 
Maxim ; general principle Brown). 

Dignity, in the human character, the 
opposite of meanness. Man is endued with 
a sense of the worth and excellence of his na- 
ture : he deems it more perfect than that of 
the other beings around him ; and he perceives 
that the perfection of his nature consists in 
virtue, particularly in virtues of the highest 
rank. To express that sense, the term dignity 
is appropriated. Further, to behave with dig- 
nity, and to refrain from all mean actions, is 
felt to be, not a virtue only, but a duty : it is a 
duly every man owes to himself. By acting 
in that manner, he attracts love and esteem : 
by acting meanly, or below himself, he is dis- 
approved and contemned. This sense of the 
dignity of human nature reaches even our 
pleasures and amusements. If they enlarge 
the mind by raising grand or elevated emotions, 
or if they numamze the mind by exercising 
our sympathy, they are approved as suited lo 
the dignity of our nature : if they contract the 
mind by fixing it on trivial objects, they are 
contemned as not suited to the dignity of our 
nature. Hence, in general, every occupation, 
whether of use or amusement, that corresponds 
to the dignity of mail, is termed manly; and 
every occupation below his nature is termed 
childish. 

To those who study human nature the ques- 
tion has always appeared intricate how it comes 
that generosity and courage are more e9teemed f 
and bestow more dignity, than good nature, 
or even justice; though the latter contribute 
more than the former to private as well as to 
public happiness ? The answer seems to be this. 
Human virtues, like other objects, obtain a 
rank in our estimation, not from their utility, 
which is a subject of reflection, but from the 
direct impression they make on us. Justice 
and good-nature arc, according; to this mode of 
estimation, a sort of negative virtues, thal 
scarcely make any impression, but when they 
are transgressed: courage and generosity, oh 
the contrary, producing elevated emotions, en- 
liven greatly tne sense of a man’s dignity, both 
in himself and others ; and hence courage and 
generosity are in more regard, and considered 
as of greater dignity, than the other virtues 
mentioned. 

This leads us to examine more directly emo- 
tions and passions with respect to the present 
subject : and it will not be difficult to form a 
scale of them, beginning with the meanest, 
aqd ascending gradually to those of the highest 
rankand dignity. Measure felt as at the organ 
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of sense, named corporeal pleasure, is perceived 
to be low ; and when indulged to excess, is 
perceived also to be mean : for that reason per- 
sons of any delicacy dissemble the pleasure they 
take in eating and drinking. The pleasures of 
the eye and ear, having no organic feeling, and 
being free from any sense of meanness, are in- 
dulged without any shame: they even rise to a 
certain degree of dignity when their objects are 
grand or elevated. The same is the case of the 
sympathetic passions : a virtuous person be- 
having with fortitude and dignity under cruel 
misfortunes, makes a capital figure; and the 
sympathizing spectator feels in himself the same 
dignity. Sympathetic distress at the same time 
never is mean : on the contrary, it is agreeable 
to the nature of a social being, and has general 
approbation. The rank that love possesses in the 
scale depends in a great measure on it3 ob- 
ject: it possesses a low place when founded on 
external properties merely ; and is mean when 
bestowed on a person of inferior rank with- 
out any extraordinary qualification: but 
when founded on the more elevated internal 
propci ties, it assumes a considerable degree of 
dignity. The same is the case of friendship. 
When gratitude is warm, it animates the mind; 
but at scarce rises to diguity. Joy bestows 
dignity when it proceeds from an elevated 
cause. If we can depend upon induction, 
dignity is not a property of any disagreeable 
passion : one is slight, auother severe ; one de- 
presses the mind, another animates it; but 
there is no elevation, far less dignity, in any of 
them. Revenge, in particular, though it in- 
flame and swell the mind, is not accompanied 
with dignity, not even with elevation : it is not 
however feh as mean or groveling, unless when 
it takes indirect measures for gratification. 
Shame and remorse, though they sink the 
spirits, arc not mean. Pride, a disagreeable 
passion, bestows no dignity in the eye of a 
spectator. Vanity always appears mean, and 
extremely so where founded, as commonly hap- 
pens, on trivial qualifications. 

We proceed to the pleasures of the under- 
standing, which possess a high rank in point 
of dignity. Of inis every one will be sensible, 
when he considers the important truths that 
have been laid open by science: such as general 
theorem*., and the general laws that govern the 
material and moral worlds. The pleasures of 
the understanding are suited to a man as a ra- 
tional and contemplative being, ami they tend 
not a little to ennoble his nature; even to the 
Deity he stretchetb his contemplations, which, 
in the discovery of infinite power, wisdom and 
benevolence, afford delight of the most exalted 
kind. Hence it appears, that the fine arts, 
studied as a rational science, affoid entertain- 
ment of great dignity; superior far to what 
they : afford as a subject of taste merely. 

Hut contemplation, however in itself valu- 
able, is chiefly respected as subservient to ac- 
tion ; for man is intended to be more an active 
than a contemplative being. He accordingly 
shews more dignity in action than in contem- 


plation: generosity, magnanimity; heroisnr, 
raise his character to the highest pitch : thesd 
best express the dignity of his nature, and ad- 
vance him nearer to divinity than any other of 
his attributes. 

Having endeavoured to assign the efficient 
cause of dignity and meanness by unfolding the 
principle on wiiich they arc founded, we pro- 
ceed to explain the final cause of the dignity 
or meanness bestowed upon the several par- 
ticulars above mentioned, beginning with cor- 
poreal pleasures. These, as far as useful, are, 
like justice, fenced with sufficient sanctions to 
prevent their being neglected. Hunger and 
thirst are painful sensations; and we are in- 
cited to animal love by a vigorous propensity: 
were corporeal pleasures dignified over and 
above with a place in a high class, they would 
infallibly overturn the balance of the mind, 
by outweighing the social affections. This is 
a satisfactory final cause for refusing to these 
pleasures any degree of dignity: and the final 
cause is not less evident of their meanness, 
when they are indulged to excess. The more 
refined pleasures of external sense, conveyed 
by the eye and the ear from natural objects and 
from the tine arts, deserve a high place in our 
esteem, because of their singular and extensive 
utility : in some cases they rise to a consider- 
able dignity : and the very lowest pleasures of 
the kind are never esteemed mean or groveling. 
The pleasure arising from wit, humour, ridi- 
cule, nr from what is simply ludicTOws, is use- 
ful by relaxing the mind after the fatigue of 
more manly occupation : but the mind when 
it surrenders itself to pleasure of that kind, lose3 
its vigour, and sinks gradually intosloih. The 
place this pleasure occupies in point of dignity 
is adjusted to these views: to make it useful as 
a relaxation, it is not branded with meanness ; 
to prevent its usurpation, it is removed from 
that place but a single degree: no man values 
himself for that pleasure, even during gratifica- 
tion ; and if it have engrossed more of hi* 
time than is requisite for relaxation, he looka 
back with some degree of shame. 

In point of dignity, the social emotiom rise 
above the selfish, and much above those of the 
eye and ear : man is by his nature a social 
being; and to qualify him for society, it is 
wisely contrived that ne should value himself 
more for being social than selfish. 

The excellency of man is chiefly discernible 
in the great improvements he is susceptible of 
in society : these, by perseverance, may be car- 
ried on progressively, above any assignable 
limits; and even abstracting from revelation, 
there is great probability that the progress 
begun here will be completed in some future 
state. Now, as all valuable improvements 
proceed from the exercise of our rational facul- 
ties, the author of our nature, in order to excite 
us to a due sense of these faculties, hath assign- 
ed a high rank to the pleasures of the under- 
standing: their utility, with respect to this life 
as well as a future, entitles them to that rank. 
But as action is the aim of all our improve* 
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inents, virtuous actions justly possess the high- 
est of all the ranks. These, we find, are by 
nature distributed into different classes, and 
the first in point of dignity assigned to actions 
that appear not the first in point of use : gene- 
rosity, lor example, in the sense of mankind is 
more respected than justice, though the latter 
is undoubtedly more essential to society ; and 
magnanimity, heroism, undaunted courage, 
rise still higher in our esteem : the reason of 
which is explained above* 

DIGNOTION. s. (from dignosco , Latin.) 
Distinction; distinguishing mark (Brown). 

To DIGRE'SS. v. n. (digrtssus* Latin.) 1* 
To turn aside out of the road. 2. To depart 
from ihe main design (Locke). 3. To wander; 
to expatiate ( Brerewoud ), 4. To transgress ; 
lo deviate: not in use ( Shakspearc ). 

DIGRESSION. *. (digrtssio, Latin.) 1. 
A passage deviating from the main tenour or 
design of a discourse (Denham). 2. Deviation 
(Brown). 

DIG Y'NIA. (iif and yyvn). The name of 
an order in Linneus’s Artificial System, com- 
prehending those plants which have two pistils 
to a Bower. This order is the second in the 
first thirteen classes, except the ninth. 

DIM ELIOS, the name given by Kepler to 
the transverse diameter of a planet's elliptic 
orbit. 

DII, in the ancient mythology, a train of 
divinities which imagination arrayed in differ- 
ent forms, and armed with different poweis. 
They were endowed with understanding, and 
were actuated by the taw passions which daily 
afflict the human race. The Homans, gene- 
rally speak ing, reckoned two classes of the gods, 
the dii majonun gentium, or dii consulentes, 
and the dii minorum gentium. The former 
were twelve in number, six males and six fe- 
males; their names are, Juno, Vesta, Minerva, 
(eres, Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercurius, Ju- 
piter, Neptunus, Vulcan, Apollo. (See Con- 
sented.) In the class of the latter, were rank- 
ed all the gods which were worshipped in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth. Besides these, there 
were some called dii selecti, sometimes classed 
with the twelve greater gods. There were also 
some called demi-gods, that b, who deserved 
immortality by the greatness of their exploits, 
and for their uncommon services to mankind. 
Besides these, all the passions, and the moral 
virtues, were reckoned as powerful deities, and 
temples were raised to the goddess of concord, 
peace, &c. According to Hesiod, there were 
no less than 30,000 gods that inhabited the 
earth, and were guardians of men, all sub- 
servient to the power of Jupiter, and in suc- 
ceeding ages we find temples erected, and sacri- 
fices offered to unknown gods. In process of 
time not only good and virtuous men, who had 
been the patrons of learning and the supporters 
of liberty, but aho thieves, and pirates, were 
admitted among the gods; and the Roman 
senate courteously grunted immortality to the 
most cruel and abandoned of their emperors. 

DIJON, an ancient city of France, lately an 
archbishopric, but now the episcopal town of 
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the department of Cote d'Or. It contains about 
20,000 inhabitants, and has an academy of 
sciences and belles-lettres. The public struc- 
tures, and particularly the churches, are very 
fine. Lat. 47. It) N. Lon. 6. 7 E, 
DIJUDICATION . s. (dijudicatio, Latin*) 
Judicial distinction 

DIKE. s. (bic, Sax. dyk, Erse.) 1. A chan- 
nel to receive waier (Pope). 2. A mound to 
hinder inundations (Cowley). 

To DILA'CKRATE. v. a. (dilactro, Lat.) 
To tear ; to rend ; to force in two (Brown) . 

DI LACERATION, s. (from dilaceratio , 
Lat.) The act of rending in two (4 rbulhnot)* 
To DI LAN I ATE. v. a. (dilanio, Latin.) 
To tear ; to rend in pieces. 

2o DILAPIDATE, v. n. To go to ruin* 
DILAPIDATION, in ecclesiastical law, 
is where an incumbent of a church living suf- 
fers the parsonage-house or out-houses to fall 
down, or be in decay for want of necessary re- 
parations ; or it is the pulling down or destroy- 
ing any of the houses or buildings belonging to 
a spiritual living, or destroying of the woods, 
trees, &c. appertaining to the same ; for it is 
said to extend to committing or suffering any 
wilful waste, in or upon the inheritance of the 
church. By 13 Eliz. c. 10. if any ecclesiastical 
persons, wno are bound to repair the buildings 
whereof they are seised in right of their place 
or function, sutler them to fall into decay for 
want of repair, and make fraudulent gifts of 
their personal estate, with intent to hinder 
their successots from recovering dilapidations 
against their executors or administrators, in 
such case the successor shall have like remedy 
in the ecclesiastical court, against the grantee 
of such personal estate, as he might have against 
the executor or administrator of the predeces- 
sor. By 14 Eliz. c. 11 . all moneys recovered 
by dilapidations shall within two years be em- 
ployed upon the buildings for which they were 
paid, on pain of forfeiting double so much as 
shall not be employed, to the queen. 

DILATABl'Lfry. s. (from dilatable .) 
The quality of admitting extension (Hay). 

DILATABLE, a. (from dilate.) Capable 
of extension ( Arbuthnot ). 

DILATATION, s. (from dilatation Lat.) 

1 . The act of extending into greater space: op- 
posed to contraction (Holder). (See Ex pa N- 
sion.) 2. The state of being extended ( AV 10 - 
ton). 

To DILATE, v. a. ( dilato , Latin.) 1. To 
extend ; to spread out (Waller). 2. To relate 
at large ; to tell diffusely and copiously ($/*.). 

To JDila'te. v . ». *1. To widen; to grow 
wide (Addison). 8. To speak largely and 
copiously ( Clarendon ). 

DILATOR, s. (from dilate.) That which 
widens or extends ( Arbuthnot ). 

DELATOR I NESS. 5. (from dilatory.) 
Slowness; sluggishness. 

DFLATORY. «• ( dilutoirt , Fr.) Tardy; 
slow; sluggish {Otway). 

Dilatory pleas, in law, are such as are 
put in merely for delay, ami are of three kinds: 
1. To the jurisdiction of the court, alleging. 
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thal it ought not to hold plea of the matter in 
hand* as belonging to some other court. 2. 
To the disability of the plaintiff, by reason 
whereof he is unable to commence or continue 
the suit, as that he is outlawed, attainted, an 
infant, or the like. 3. In abatement, as for 
some defect in the vrit, as a misnomer of the 
defendant, or other want of form in any ma- 
terial respect. These pleas were formerly used 
as. merely dilatory, without any foundation of 
truth, and calculated only for delay ; but now 
by stat. 4 and 5 Anne, c. 16\ no dilatory plea 
shall be admitted, without affidavit made of the 
truth thereof, or some probable matter shewn 
to the court to induce them to believe it true. 

3 Black. 301. 

DILATRIS, in botany, a genus of the class 
triandria, order inonogynia. Coral six-petalled, 
hairy; third filament less than the others; 
stigma simple; capsule globular, inferior, 
three-celled. Three species, all natives of the 
Cape. D. corymbosa, the most elegant, is a 
villous-plant except in the inside of the flowers; 
with leaves lanceolate, smooth ; umbel fasti- 
giate ; flowers dark-purple 

DILE'CTION. k ( diledio , Latin.) The 
act of loving; kindness (Boyle) 

DILEMMA, AiXijfLc/uui, in logic, an argu- 
ment consisting of two or more propositions, 
so disposed, that grant which you win of them 
you will be pressed by the conclusion. 

The word is formed from the Greek ij fl l is, 
twice, and toppa, svmptio . 

A dilemma is an argument consisting of two 
contrary parts, or sides, either of which catches 
the adversary. And henceit is also called s\l- 
logjsmus cornutus, a horned syllogism, its horns 
being so disposed, that if you avoid the one, 
you run upon the other. 

It is also called crocodilinus, by reason that 
aa the dfocodtle leads such as follow it into the 
water, and pursues such as fly it, to destroy 
them ; so, whatever the adversary either affirms, 
or denies, in this kind of syllogism , is turned 
to his disadvantage. 

Cicero uses this fine dilemma, to prove, that 
all pain is to be borne with patience: “ Omnis 
dolor aut cst vehemeus, aut levis; si levis, 
facile feretur; si vehemeus, certe brevis futurus 
est. 

Nor must we here omit that beautiful di- 
lemma of Tertullian, whereby he clears the 
Christians, and accuses Trajan, who had for- 
bad the seeking them out, and yet ordered 
them to be punished when found : “ O senten- 
tiam necessitate confusam l negat inquirendos, 
ut innocentes ; et mandat puhiendos, nt no- 
centes : parcit et saevit, dissimulat et animad- 
vertit! quid temetipsumcensura circumvents? 
sidartmas, cur nonetinquiris? si U on inquiris, 
cur non et absolves ?” 

For a dilemma to he legitimate, there arc 
two things required : 1. A hill enumeration of 
parts; thus that of Aristippus, whereby he 
dissuades from marriage, is invalid, as being 
defective in the enumeration y there being 
a middle degree* vr form* between handsome 
and ugly. 
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5. That the dilemma press the hlftfeafy 
alone, and that the person who makes it fa* 
not liable to hove it retorted upon him. Thi a 
was the case in that celebrated dilemma of the 
sophist Protagoras, which the arcopagitcs, with 
all their wisdom, were not able to resolve. 

A youth named Eva till us, engaged with 
Protagoras to learn dialectics upon condition 
that he should pay him a large sum of money, 
the first cause he pleaded, in case he gained 
the same. Evathlus, when fully, instructed, 
refusing to pay the condition, Protagoras brings 
his action, arguing thus: “ You must pay tne 
money, however the cause go ; for if l gain, 
you must pay in consequence of the sentence, 
as being cast in the cause; and if you gain 
it, you must pay in pursuance of our cove- 
nant. “ Nay,” retorts Evalthus, 4t which way 
soever the cause go, you will have nothing: for 
if I prevail, the sentence gives it, that nothing 
is due to you; and if 1 lose, then there is no- 
thing due by the covenant/* 

DILETTANTE, (ltal.; equivalent with 
amateur , French. The word is formed from 
dilettare , of dilectaior , Lat.) One who gives 
and receives delight from the succession and 
combinations of sounds in music. 

DILI. See Delos. 

DPLIGENCK. s. ( diligetitia , Latin.) In- 
dustry ; assiduity ; constancy in business 
(Peter). 

Dr. Harrow has five fine sermons, on dili- 
gence ar industry in general ; on industry in 
our general calling, as Christians; in our par- 
ticular calling, as gentlemen ; and in our par- 
ticular calling, as scholars. 

Diligence, in Scots Jaw, signifies cither 
that care and attention which parties are bound 
to give, in implementing certain contracts or 
trusts, and which varies according to the nature 
of the contract : or it signifies certain forms 
of law, whereby the creditor endeavours to ; 
operate his payment, either by affecting the 
person or estate of the debtor. 

D ELI GENT. a. ( diligens , Latin.' i. Con- 
stant in application ; persevering in endeavour; 
assiduous; not idle (Proverbs). 2. Constantly 
applied ; prosecuted with activity and perse- 
verance ( Deuteronomy ). 

DPL1 GENTLY, ad. With assiduity; with 
heed and perseverance (Dry den). 

DILL, in botany. See Anethum. 

DILL A (Mount), a remarkable promontory 
of ifie coast of Malabar, SO miles N. by W. of 
Tillicherry. Lon. 7 5-2 E* Lat. 12. 1 N. 

DILLENIA, in botany, agenu9ofthe class 
polyandria, order polygynia. Calyx five-leaved; < 
petals five ; capsules many-seeded, united, fill- 
ed with pulp. Eight species; all Indian plants; 
some trees, and some shrubs. 

DJLLENIUS (John James), an eminent 
botanist, born at Darmstadt in Germany, in 
1 68 1 , and educated at the university of Giessen . 
He contributed several curious papers to the 
Miscellanea Curiosa, and, in 1 721 , accompani- 
ed Dr. Sherard to England, where he spent the 
remainder of his days. Soon after his arrival 
he undertook a new edition of Ray’d Synopsis 
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Slifpium Britanniearum. He was appointed 
the first botanical professor at Oxford on Dr. 
Shemrd’s foundation, and there he continued 
to reside till his death. In 1735 the university 
admitted him to the degree of M.D. and the 
year following he was visited by Linn^us. He 
died in 1 747. He published an elaborate work 
entitled, Hortus Elthamensis, and a History of 
Mosses. 

DILLWYNIA, in botany, a genu9 of the 
class decandria, order nionogynia. Perianth 
bell-shaped, two-lipped; the upper, of two 
oblique divaricated segments, lower, of three 
direct, nearly equal ones; corol papilionaceous, 
five- pet ailed ; standard broad, almost kidney- 
shaped, with a linear claw of its own length ; 
style short and thick, bent upwards ; stigtna 
obtuse, downy ; legume ovate, inflated, of one 
cell; seeds two. Tive species: bushy shrubs 
of New Holland. 

DILU'CID. a. (dilucidus, Latin.) 1. Clear; 
not opaque. 2. Clear; plain; not obscure. 

To DILU'CIDATE. 0 . a. ( dilucidare , 
Latin.) To make clear or plain; to explain; 
to free from obscurity (Brown), 

DLLUCIDATION. s. (dilucidatio, Lat.) 
The act of making clear; explanation. 

DI'LUENT. a. ( diluens , Latin.) Having 
the power to thin other matter. 

Diluents, in medicine, Attenuants, 
which see. *’ 

To DILUTE. v. a . ( diluo , Latin.) 1 . To 
make thin ( Locke ). 2. To make w eak ( New- 

ton ). 

DILU'TER. s. (from dilute .) That which 
makes any thing else thin ( Arbuthnot ). 

DILUTION, s. (dilutio, Latin.) The act 
of making any thing thin or weak ( Arbuthnot ). 

DILU'VIAN. a. (from diluvium , Latin.) 
Relating to the deluge (Burnet). 

DIM. a. (toimme, Saxon.) I. Not havinga 
quick sight (Davies). 2. Dull of apprehension 
(Rogers). 3. Not clearly feen (Locke). 4. 
Obstructing the act of vision ; not luminous; 
somewhat dark (Spenser). 

To Dim. v. a. (from the adjective.) 1. To 
cloud; to darken (Locke). 2. To make less 
brigh t ; to obscure ( Spenser) . 

DIMACH2ERUS, in antiquity, a gladiator 
who fought with two swords. 

DIMENSION, in geometry, is either 
length, breadth, or thickness; nence a line 
has one dimension, viz. length ; a superficies 
two, viz. length and breadth ; and &*feody or 
solid has three, viz. length, breadth, ana thick- 
ness. 

Dimension, in algebra, a term applied to 
the powers of quantities in equation. Thus, 
in a simple equation, the unknown quantity is 
said to be of one dimension ; in a quadratic, of 
two dimensions; in a cubic, of three ; and so 
on. 

DIME'NSIONLESS. a. (from dimension .) 
Without any definite bulk (Milton). 

DIME'NsIVE. a. (dimensus, Latin.) That 
marks the boundaries or outlines (Davies). 

D1MICATION. s. (dimica tio, Latin*} A 

battle ; the net of fighting ; contest, 

VOL. IV. . 
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DlMIDIATION. s . (dimidiatio, Lath).} 
The act of halving; division into two equal 
parts. 

To DIMI'NISH. v.a. (diminuo, Latin.) 2« 
To make less by abscission or destruction of 
any part: the opposite to increase (Locke). 2. 
To impair; to lessen; to degrade (Milton). 3* 
To take any thing from that to which it be- 
longs : the contrary to add (Deuteronomy). 

To Diminish, v.n. To grow less; to be 
impaired (Dry den)* 

DIMINISHED INTERVAL, in music, 
is such as, by the application of a sharp or a 
natural, to the lower tone, or of a flat dr a na- 
tural, to the upper tone, becomes contracted 
within its natural compass. Thus, a diminish- 
ed second , is a major semitone lessened by a 
minor semitone. A diminished third , is a third 
minor lessened by a semitone minor. A di- 
minished fifth, is a perfect fifth lessened by a 
minor semitone. And a diminished octave, is 
an octave lessened by a minor semitone. In 
every diminished interval, the alteration is that 
of a minor semitone. 

DIMl'NISHINGLY. ad. (from diminish.) 
In a manner tending to vilify, or lessen 
(Locke). 

DIMINUTION, s. (diminutio, Latin.) I. 
The act of making less (Hooker). 2. The state 
of growing less (Newton). 3. Discredit; loss 
of dignity (Philips). 4. Deprivation of dignity; 
injury of reputation (K. Charles). 

Diminution, in architecture, a contrac- 
tion of the upper part of a column, whereby its 
diameter is made less than that of the lower 
part. 

To attain those two important points in 
architecture, strength, and the appearance of 
strength, all architects have made their columns 
less above than below, which « called their 
diminution. Some have likewise made them 
a little bigger towards the middle than at the 
bottom, which is called their swelling. The 
Gothic architects, indeed, observe neither di- 
minution nor swelling ; their columns are per- 
fectly cylindrical; for which reason they are 
properly called pillars, in contradistinction to 
columns. 

The first architects probably made their 
columns in straight lines, in imitation of trees; 
so (hat their shaft was a conic frustum : but 
finding this form abrupt and disagreeable, they 
made use of some curve, which springing from 
the extremities of the upper and lower diame- 
ters of the column, swelled beyond the sides of 
the cone, and by that means gave a more pleas- 
ingjfigure to the contour. 

Tor the best methods of diminution, see Ar- 
chitecture, sect. ii. 

DIMI NUTIVE, a. (diminutions, Latin.) 
Small; little; narrow; contracted (South). 

Dimi'nutive s. (from the adjective.) L 
A word farmed to express littleness ; as, mani- 
kin, a little man (Cotton). 2. A small thing: 
not in use ( Shakspiare 

In Latin, Italian, English, and most other 
tongues, diminutives are formed from primi- 
tives, by the addition of a few feuera, or 
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tables : in French, the case is frequently other- 
wise, the diminutive being sometimes shorter 
than the primitive, sometimes of the same 
length. 

They have a pleasing effect in that celebrated 
address of Adrian to his departing soul, which 
begins, 

Animula, vagula, bland ul a 
llospes comesquc corporis, &c. 

DIMINUTIVELY. ad. (from diminutive .) 
In a diminutive manner. 

DIMEN U l’IVEN ESS s. (from diminu- 
tive.) Smallness; littleness; pettyness. 

DJ'MISH. a. (fiom dim.) Somewhat dim 
{Swift), 

Dr.vl ISSORY. a. ( dimtssorius , Lat.) That 
by which a man is dismissed to another juris- 
diction (Jyiiffe). 

DlMlT Y, a kind of cotton cloth originally 
imported from India, and now manufactured 
m great quantities in Yimous parts of Britain, 
especially Lancashire. Dimity is in its fabric 
similar to fustian; hut is ornamented in the 
loom, either with stripes or fanciful figures, 
and when woven is seldom dyed, but com- 
monly bleached of a pure white. 

DEMLY. ad. (fioin dim.) 1. Not with a 
quick sight; not with a clear perception 
(Mi'lov). 2. Not brightly; not luminously 

UMO- 

DEM NESS. s. (from dim.) I. Du 1 ness of 
sight 2. Want of apprehension; stupidity 
{Decay of Piety). 3. Obscurity; not bright- 
ne.*s, 

DLMOCaRPUS. In botany, a genus of 
the class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
fi\e-cleft; corol five-petalled ; berries two, one- 
seeded; seed large. One species; a Chinese 
plant, the Utchi of Du Haldf. 

Dl MOLTO, in music, very , as Di-molto 
largo, \ erv slow. 

Dl MORPH A. In botany, a genus of the 
cla^s dtudelphui, order dccandria. Calyx three 
or four cleft; banner very large; crcnnlatc; 
wingless and heelless; legume one- seeded; 
compressed, large. Two species; both Guiana 
trees, from twenty to thirty feet high. 

DEM ELK. 8. ( dint , a hole; dintle , a little 
hole; by a careless pronunciation dimple , 
Skinner.) A small cavity or depression in the 
cheek, chin, or other part (Grew). 

TuDi'mpi.e. v n. (from the noun.) To 
sink in 6mall cavities {Dry dr n) 

DEM PLED. a. (front dimple.) Set with 
dimples (Shtikspeare). 

I) EM PLY. a. (from dimple.) Full of 
dimples; sinking iu little inequalities (/Fiar- 
ton). 

IMN. s Cryn,S$x.) A loud noise; a violent 

and continued sound (Smith). 

jToDin. v.a. (from the noun.) I. To stun 
with noise {Otway). 2. To impress with vio- 
lent and continued noise ( Swift ). 

D-1N-ALT, that musical note, which is a 
, twelfth above G, or the treble cliff note. 

DINAN1 r, a town of France, in the depart- 
ujpnf qf the North Coast, seated on a craggy 


mountain, at the foot of which fa the river 
Ranee, 20 miles S. of St. Malo. Lorn 1. 68 
W. Lat. -18. 20 N. 

To DINE. v. n . (diner, French.) To eat the 
chief meal about the middle of the day (67a- 
rettdon). 

To Dine. v. a. To give a dinner to; to 
feed (Dryden). 

DINl/riCAL. a . (M.xo f .) Whirling 
round; vertiginous (Ray). 

To DING. v. a . pret. dung, (drtngen, 
Dutch.) 1. To dash with violence. 2. To im- 
press with force. 

To Di ng. v n. To bluster; to bounce; to 
huff: a low word (ArbuLhrwt). 

DING-DONG. s. A word by' which the 
sound of bells is imitakd (Sftafapeare), 
Dl'NGLE. $. (from ten, or tin, a hollow. 
Sax.) A hollow’ between hills; a dale (Milt.), 
DINGWALL, a royal b -rough in Ross- 
shire, seated at the head of the Filth of Cro- 
marty. I*it. 67. 45 N. Lon. 4. 23 W. 

DiNICS. ( dinica , from Lvo;, a giddiness.) 
Medicines which relieve a vertigo or giddiness 
of the head. 

DENING-ROOM. s. (dine, and room.) 
The principal apartment of the house ; the room 
where entertainments are made (Taylor). 

DINNER, the- meal taken about themiddlte 
of the day. The word is derived from the 
French dtsncr, which Du Cange derives from 
the barbarous Latin dumire. Henry Stephens 
derives it fuun the Greek iowvov ; and will 
have it written dtpiin . Menage deduces it from 
the Italian diwinurc, to dine; and that from 
the Latin dairute , to leave off work. It i 3 
generally agreed to be the most salutary to make 
a sufficient dinner, and to eat sparingly at sup- 
per. This is the usual practice among us. 
The French, however, in imitation of the an- 
cient Romans, defer then good cheer till the 
evening ; and people oi fashion in England 
seldom dine till 5 or f> o'clock iu the afternoon. 
Dinner-time. s. The time of dining. 
DINOCRATES, an architect of Macedonia, * 
who proposed to Alexander to cut mount Athos 
in the form of a statue, holding a city in one 
hand, and in the other a bason, into which all 
the waters of the mountain should empty them- 
selves. This project Alexander rejected as 
chimerical, but he employed the talents of the 
artist in building and beautifying Alexandria. 
He bqgan to build a temple in honouT of Ar- 
sinoe^by order of Ptolemy Philadelphia, in 
which he intended to suspend a statue of the 
queen, by means of loadstones. His death, 
and that of his royal pation, prevented the exe- 
cution of a work which would have heen the 
admiration of every age. 

D1N0STRATKS, in biography, a famous 
mathematician of the Platonic school, the 
brother of Menechinos, and disciple of Plato. 
Pursuing the steps of his brother, who applied 
the theory of the conic sections, Dinostrates is 
said to have made many geometrical discoveries; 
but he is particularly distinguished as the in- 
ventor of the Quadratrix, which see, 
Mon Lucia, however, observes (Hist. Mathem* 
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v, i. p. 181.) that there is some reason for as- 
cribing the original invention of this curve to 
llinpiaB of Eloca, an ingenious philosopher 
ana geometer, contemporary with Socrates. 

DlNT. s. (tynt, Saxon.) 1. A blow; a 
stroke ( Milton ). 2 The mark made by a 
blow } the cavity remaining after a violent pres- 
sure ( Dryden ). 3. Violence; force; power 

t Addison ). 

To Dint. v. a. To mark' with a cavity by a 
blow, or violent impression (Donne). 

D1 N UMERATION . s. ( dimmer atio , Lat.) 
The act of numbering out singly. 

DIO (Chrysostom), a celebrated Grecian 
orator, was the sou of one Pasicrates, and was 
born at Prusa in Bithynia. He was familiarly 
acquainted with Apollonius of Tyaua, and 
Euphrates of Tyre, during the reigns of Nero 
and Vespasian. When lie arrived at manhood, 
he tiavelled into Egypt and oilier countries for 
the improvement of his understanding by a 
survey of their curiosities, and by conversation 
with their inhabitants. On his return to Rome, 
his freedom of speech, in conjunction with his 
friendship for a man of honour, whom Domi- 
tian had put to death, endangered his life with 
that despotic monster, and drove him into 
banishment, about the year ninety-four of the 
Christian uera, with no other companions of 
his exile besides Plato’s dialogue on the 1 minor- 
tali ty of the Soul, and a single oration of De- 
mosthuies. From the manner in which he 
mentions the Geta?, Mysiaus, and Thiacians, 
in several passages of hfs works, he seems to 
lia\e penetrated, during this pilgrimage, to the 
very extreiniuci uf the Roman empire. lie 
was recalled from banishment by Ncr\a, and 
was caressed by that emperor, but more par- 
ticularly by Trajan, who conspicuously dis- 
plaved nis esteem and affection, by admitting 
our philosopher to accompany him on extra- 
ordinary occasions, when he rode in his trium- 
phal chariot through the city. That magnani- 
mous prince, the sovereign of the world, did 
not think himself disgraced by being seen in the 
procession of imperial Rome with a man of 
letters sitting by his side. Dio’s character, as 
a moral preceptor, an eloquent writer, and a 
graceful speaker, was in high estimation with 
nis contemporaries and his successors in the 
same rhetorical department. He acquired the 
additional name of Cocceianus from his patron 
Cocceius, and ofChrysostodfc, or golden mouth- 
ed, from the elegance and purity of his com- 
positions: a name which has occasioned a fre- 
quent confusion of our Dio Chrysostom, the 
heathen philosopher, with John Chrysostom, 
the Christian preacher, so denominated for the 
same solid and splcnded excellences of his style. 
In person our author is reasonably presumed, 
from various circumstances of praise and cen- 
sure on these topics in his orations, to have been 
slender, and of inferior stature. He was mar- 
ried, brought up children, and lived to a good 
old age. 

There are still ektant 80 of Dio's orations, 
and some other of his works ; the best edition 
of which is that of Herraand Samuel Raiwarus, 


in 1760, in folio. Some Select Essays of ibis 
author were lately translated from the Greek 
by Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, and published with 
note?. The above account of Dio is taken 
from the preface of that ingenious and learned 
translator. 

DIOCE'SAN. s. (from diocess .) A bishop, 
as he stands related to his own clergy or flock 
( Taller ). 

DIOCESE, or Drociss, the circuit or ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction of a bishop- The word 
is formed from the Gieck Wu**;. government, 
administration; formed of Jioixtw, which the 
ancient glossaries render adminhtro, modtror , 
ordino: hence vn; arsXfwf, the adminis- 

tration or government ot a city. In England, 
the provinces are two, Canterbury and York ; 
whereof Canterbury includes twenty-one dio- 
ceses, or sees of suffragan bishops; and York 
three, besides the bishopric of the Isle of Man, 
which was annexed to the province of York by 
king Henry the VJLll. 

Diocese is also used in ancient authors, 
&c. for the province of a metro|>olitan. Dio - 
ccem, iioivitn;, was originally a civil govern- 
ment, or prefecture, composed of different pro- 
vinces. The first division of the empire into 
dioceses is ordinarily ascribed to. Constantine ; 
who distributed the whole Roman state into 
four, viz. the diocese of Italy, the diocese of 
Illyria, that of the East, and that of Africa 
And yet, long before Constantine, Strabo, who 
wrote under Tiberius, takes notice, that the 
Romans had divided Asia into dioceses; ami 
complains of the confusion such a division oc- 
casioned in geography, Asia being no longer 
divided by people, hut by dioce-ep, each where- 
of had a tribunal or court, wheie justice was 
administered. Constantine, then, was only 
the institutor of those large dioceses, which 
comprehended several mctropoles and govern- 
ments ; the former dioceses only comprehend- 
ing one jurisdiction or district, or the country 
that had resort to one judge, as appears from 
this passage in Strabo, and (before Strabo) 
from Cicero himself, lib. iii. epist. ad famil. 
9, and lib. xiii. cp. ()7. 

Thus, at first, a province included many dio- 
ceses j and afterwards a diocese came to com- 
prise several provinces. In after times the Ro- 
man empire necaroe divided into 13 dioceses or 
prefectures; though, including Rome and the 
suhurbicary regions, there were 14. Ihese 14 
dioceses comprehended 120 provinces: each 
province had a proconsul, who resided in the 
capital or metropolis; and each diocese of the 
empire had a consul, who resided in the prin- 
cipal city of the district. On this civil consti- 
tution, the ecclesiastical one was afterwards re- 
gulated : each diocese had an ecclesiastical vicar 
or primate, who judged finally of all the con- 
cerns of the church within his territory. At 
present there k some further alteration: for 
diocese does not now signify an assemblage of 
provinces ; but is limited to a single province 
under a metropolitan, or more commonly to the 
single jurisdiction of a bishop. Gul. Brito af- 
firm* diocese to be properly the ^territory ant 
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extent of a baptismal or paroehial church, 
whence some authors use the word to signify a 
simple parish. See Parish. 

DIOCLEIA, an ancient Athenian festi- 
val. 

DIOCIJETIANTJS (Cains Valerius Jo- 
vius), Diocletian, a celebrated Homan em- 
peror, was born of an obscure family in Dal- 
matia. He was first a common soldier, and by 
merit he gradually rose to the office of a gene- 
ral, and at the death of Numerian, he was in- 
vested with imperial power. In this high sta- 
tion he rewarded the virtues of Maximilian, 
by making him his colleague on the throne. 
He created two subordinate emperors, Constan- 
tius and Galerius, whom he called Caesare. 
Diocletian has been celebrated for his military 
virtues; and though naturally unpolished by 
education, yet he was the friend and patron of 
learning and genius. He was resolute, active, 
and well acquainted with the arts, which will 
endear a sovereign to his people, and make him 
respectable even in the eyes of his enemies. 
His cruelty, however, against the followers -of 
Christianity, has been deservedly branded ; he 
rai^erl a most violent persecution against the 
Christians. After he had reigned 21 years in 
the' greatest prosperity, he publicly abdicated 
the crown at Nicomedia, on the first of May, 
A.D. 304, and retired lo a private station at 
Salona. Maximilian, his colleague, followed 
his example; but not from choice. He lived 
nine years after his abdication at Salona, and 
died tn the 68lh year of his age. Some time 
previous to his death he was seized with an 
agitation of body and mind, which allowed him 
no rest either day or night; he kept rolling 
himself on the ground, and spent his whole 
time in sighs, gro .ns, and tears. His body be- 
came putrid, and the flesh fell away from his 
bones in small portions, with so horrible a 
stench that none were able to go near him, for 
some days before he died. Yet after his death 
lacinius placed him among the gods, after the 
usual manner. 

DiODIA, in bolnny, a genus of the class 
tetrandria; order monogynia. Corol one- 
petalled, funnel-form, capsule two-celled, two- 
seeded. Six species; all West Indian and 
American plants. 

DIODON, in zoology, a gchus of the class 
pisccs, order branchiostcga. Jaws bony, ex- 
tended, undivided ; aperture of the gills linear; 
body armed on all sides with long, strong, 
moveable spines, varied with white and black, 
hollowed within, and covered with the com- 
mon skin ; no ventral fin. Three species, as 
follow: 1 

1. D. trystrix: of which there are four va- 
rieties* 

«. Nearly spherical ; spines triangular. 

' Somewhat round; spines shorter, trian- 
gular. ^ 

y. Roundish ; spines triangular at the base, 

I. Conic*obbng, spines long, a little round- 
ed. 

Inhabits the Indian and American s teas; 
grows to two feet in length ; body oblong, pale 
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brown; head. small, eyes large, irids yellow; 
has the power of erecting and depressing its 
spines ; and of inflating and contracting its 
body. The flesh is hard and rank. 

2. D. atinga ; of which there are two 
varieties. 

n. Oblong; spines round. 

6. Spines of the neck and head longer 

Inhabits the American seas, and round 
the Cape of Good Hope. From twelve to 
fifteen inches long; body compressed at 
the sides, blueish, oack broad, round and 
blackish ; belly white, broad, spotted with 
black ; head small, eyes small, irids yellow. 
Has the same compressive and expansile 
power as d. tmtrix. 

3. D. mola. Vertically semi-oval, nearly 
truncate behind ; belly carinate; dorsal, anal, 
and caudal fins united - . Inhabits the Atlantic 
and Ethiopian seas; body compressed, thicker 
at the head, truncate behind, and terminating 
in a longitudinal thin fin, silver) white, growing 
gradually darker towards the back. The name 
of sun-fish is given by some naturalists to this 
genus, but improperly. The real sun-fish is 
a species of S E t k o d o n , w hich see. 

DIODORUS, an historian, surnamed Si- 
culus, because he was born at Argira in Sicily. 
He wrote an history of Egypt, Persia, Syria, 
Media, Greece, Rome, and Carthage, which 
was divided into 40 books, of which only 15 
are extant, with some few fragments. This 
valuable composition was the work of an ac- 
curate enquirer, and it is said that he visited all 
the places of which he has made mention in 
his history. It was the labour of 30 years. lie 
often wanders far from the truth. His style 
is neither elegant, nor too laboured ; blit it 
manifests great simplicity, and unaffected cor- 
rectness. The historian flourished about 44 
years B.C* The last edition of his works is 
that of Amsterdam, 1740, in 2 vols. folio. 

DICED 1 A. The name of the twenty-second 
class in I.inneus’s artificial system, compre- 
hending those plants which have no herma- 
phrodite flowers; but male and female flowers 
on distinct individuals. Mares ei foeminse ha- 
bitant in diverse thalainis et domicihis. 

DIOGENES, a celebrated Cynic philoso- 
pher of Sinope, banished from his country for 
coining false money. From Sinope he retired 
to Athens, where he became the disciple of 
Antisthcnes, the Hlad of the Cynic9. Antis- 
thenes at first refused to admit him into his 
house, and even struck him with a stick. 
Diogenes calmly said. Strike me, Antisthenes, 
but never shall you find a stick sufficiently 
hard to remove me from your presence, whilst 
there is any thing to be gained from your con- 
versation and acquaintance. Such firmness 
recommended him .to Antisthcnes, and he be- 
came his most devoted pupil. He dressed him*- 
self in the Cynical garment, and walked about 
the streets with a tub on h» head, which serv- 
ed him as a housoand a place of Tepose. Such 
singularity, joined to the greatest contempt fur 
riches, soon gained him reputation, and Alex* 
ander the Great condescended to virit the pM* 
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losopher in his tub. He asked Diogenes if 
there was any thing in which he could gratify 
or oblige him? “ Get out of my sunshine,” 
waa*the only answer from the philosopher. 
Such an independence of mind so pleased the 
monarch, that he tururd to his courtiers, and 
said, *' Were I uot Alexander, I would wish 
to be Diogencs. ,r In reply to one who asked 
Diogenes at what time he oughl to dine, he 
said, “ If you are a rich man, when you will; 
xf you arc poor, when you can." “ How 
h W»” s aid one, “ is Calisthenes in living 
with Alexander.” “ No,” said Diogenes, 
** he is not liuppy; for he must dine and sup 
when Alexander pleases.” 4i Would you be 
revenged upon your enemy,” said Diogenes, 
** " e virtuous, tiiat he may have nothing to say 
against you.” One day, on meeting Plato, he 
trod upon his rohe, exclaiming, 44 1 trample 
under foot the pride of Plato:” the reply of 
Plato, though cited a thousand times, must be 
once more transcribed: it was, 44 Yes, with 
far greater pride.” Diogenes was once sold as 
n slave, but his magnanimity so pleased his 
master, that he made him the preceptor of his 
children, and the guardian of his estates. After 
a life spent in the greatest misery and indigence, 
he died B.C. 324, in the 96th year of his age. 
The inhabitants of Sinope raised statues to his 
memory, and the marble figure of a dog was 
placed on a high column erected on his 
tomb. 

DroGENEs (Laertius), so called from Laerta 
in Cilicia, where he was born, an ancient Greek 
author, who wrom ten books of the Lives of 
the Philosophers, still extant. In what age he 
flourished is not easy to determine. The oldest 
writers who mention him are Sopater Alex- 
andrinus, who lived in the time of Constantine 
the Great, and Hesychius Milesius, who lived 
under Justinian. * There have been several 
editions of his Lives of the Philosophers; but 
the best is that printed in two volumes 4to. at 
Amsterdam, in l6f)3. 

DIOGMUS. from £jwxw, to perse- 

cute.) A distressing palpitation of the heart. 

DIOICOUS, (&f, and o*xof, a house.) A 
dioecous plant. Having male and female 
flowers on distinct individuals. 

DIOMEDE A. Albatross. In zoology, a 
genus of the c!a?s rues, order anseres. Bill 
straight ; upper mandible flboked at the point, 
lower truncate; nostrils oval, wide, prominent, 
lateral ; tongue very 9mall ; feet four- toed, all 
placed forward. Four species; as follow; 

1 . D. exulans. Wandering albatross ; man 

war bird. White; back and wings with 
white lines ; bill pale yellow; legs flesh colour; 
quill feathers black ; tail rounded, lead colour. 

There are two other varieties from slight dif- 
L- ei J» Cei 5<dour. Inhabits most seas ; but 
chiefly within the tropics: from three rind a 
half to four feet long ; feeds on fishes and mol- 
lusc* ; ts gregarious and migrates; lays numer- 
ous white eggs oq shore as large as those Of a 
goose; whose white is not to oe hardened by 
boiling* The flesh is tough. Tail-feathers 
thirteen: wings wfoen extended from ten to 
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thirteen feet. Sometimes swallows a salmon 
of 9uch length that the whole cannot enter into 
the stomach, and the tail part hangs out at the 
mouth; at which period it is easily knocked 
down and kdled^ yet otherwise sternly resists' 
with Us bill. The male watches the female 
while sitting, and supplies her with food. The 
cry is harsh and braying. The large intestine 
is used as a floating bladder to buoy up fish- 
ing nets ; the bones are employed by the na- 
tives. for tobacco pipes, needle-cases and other 
trinkets. 

2. D. spadicea. Chocolate albatross. Bill 
whitish; body deep chesnut brown; belly 
pale ; face and wings beneath, whitish. An- 
other variety entirely grey-brown. The first 
inhabits the Pacific ocean: three feet long. 
The second, China; two feet and a half long. 

3. D. chlororhyncos. Yellow-nosed alba- 
tross. White: bill black; heel of the upper 
mandible and base of the lower yellow; body 
above black-blue, beneath while. Inhabits 
the Pacific ocean ; about three feet long. 

4. D. fuligiuosa. Sooty albatross, Srown; 
head, bill, tail, quill-fcathcrs, and claws sooty 
brown ; area of the eyes white. Inhabits the 
seas within the arctic circle; three feet long. 

DIOMEDES, in biography, son of Tydeus 
and Deiphyle, was king of Auolia, and one of 
the bravest of the Grecian chiefs in the Trojan 
war. He often engaged Rector and /Eneas, 
and wounded Mars and Venus in battle. He 
went with Ulvsses to steal the Palladium from 
the temple of Minerva, inTrov, and assisted in 
murdering Rhesus, king of Thrace, and carry- 
ing away his horses. During his long absence, 
his wife /Egiale forgot her marriage vows, and 
prostituted herself to Cometes, one of her ser- 
vants. This infidelity was highly displeasing 
to Diomedes. He resolved to abandon hts na- 
tive country, which was the stalof his disgrace. 
He came to that part of Italy which has been 
called Magna Graecia, where he built a city, 
which he called Argyrippa, and married the 
daughter of Dauous, the king of the Country. 
He died there in extreme old age, or, accord- 
ing to a certain tradition, he perished by the 
hand of his father-in-law. His death was 
greatly lamented hy his companions, who, in 
the excess of their grief, were changed into 
birds resembling swans. Altars were raised to 
Diomedes, as to a god, one of which Strabo 
mentions at Timavus. (Firg. Ovid. &c.) 2. A 
king of Thrace, son of Mars and Cyrcue, who 
fed his horses with human flesh. It was one 
of the labours of Hercules to destroy them, and 
accordingly the hero, attended with some of 
his friends', attacked Diomedes, and gave him 
to be devoured by his own horses which he 
had fed so barbarously. 

DION, in biography, a Syracusan, son of 
Hipparinus, famous tor his power and abilities. 
He was related to Dionysius, and often ndvised 
him, together with the philosopher Plato, to 
lay aside the supreme power. His great po- 
pularity rendered him odious in the eyes of the 
tyrant,* who banished him to Greece. There 
he collected a numerous force, aud resolved to 
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free his counlry from tyranny. This he easily 
effected on account ot his uncommon popu- 
larity. He entered the port of Syracuse only 
in two ships* and in three clays reduced an 
empire, which had already subsisted lor fifty 
years, and which was guarded by 500 ships of 
war, and 100,000 foot, 10,000 horse. The 
tyrant fled to Corinth, and Dion kept the power 
in his own hands, fearful of the aspiringambi- 
tion of some of the friends of Dionysius. He 
was shamefully murdered by one of his familiar 
friends, called Callicrates, or C'alliptis, 364 
years before the Christian era, in the 55th year 
of his age, and 4 years after his return from 
Peloponnesus. His death was universally la- 
mented by the Syracusans, who raised a monu- 
ment to His memory. 

DIONAEA. Venus’s fly-trap. In botany, 
a genus of the class decandria, order nionogyuia. 
Calyx five-leaved; petals five; capsule one-cel I- 
ed, gibbous, many-seeded. One species only ; d. 
xnuscipula; a native of Carolina, and in many 
respects a very extraordinary vegetable. Scape 
naked; leaves radical, roundish, two-lobed, 
fringed with stiff bristles, and so irritable as to 
fold together like a rat-trap, and crush insects 
which crawl or settle on them ; petioles wing- 
ed and not fringed ; corymb terminal, peduncle 
one-flowered. The upper surface of the lobes 
of the leaves are covered with a great number 
of small red glands ; each of which resembles, 
when highly magnified, a compressed arbutus- 
berry. Insects arc often attracted by the ap- 
pearance or perhaps the sweet secretion of these 
glands, but the moment they touch them, the 
two lobes rise up, grasp them fast, lock the two 
rows of spines together, and squeeze them to 
death. Nor do the lobes ever open again while 
the insect remains there. Ollier substances, 
however, as a needle, or piece of straw, excite 
the same irritable power as insects. We have 
here therefore the power of a pair of muscles 
existing without tne fibres; and acting with a 
force superior to many animal sphincters. If 
the foreign substance can pushed out so as 
not to strain the lobes, they will expand again; 
but if force be employed, so strong is the spring 
of their fibres, that one of the lobes will gener- 
ally snap off rather than yield. The stalk is 
about six feet high, and the flowers are milk 
white. They require much attention to the 
degree of heat and exposure to air which may 
ieem best to agree with the plant ; and, after all, 
we are seldom able to ripen the seeds in the 
gardens of our own country. 

DIONYSIA, in Grecian antiquity# solem- 
nities in honour of Bacchus ; sometimes called 
Orgia : and by the Romans Bacchanalia, and 
Ltberalia. 

DIONYSIACA, in antiquity, a designation 
given to plays and other stage amusements. 

DIONYSIUS 1. o> the elder, was son of 
Herxrioerates. He signalized himself in the 
wan which the Syracusans carried on against 
the Carthaginians# and taking advantage of the 
power lodged in his hands, he made himself 
absolute at Syracuse. To strengthen himself 
la his usurpation# and acquire popularity, he 
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increased the pay of his soldiers, and recalled 
those that had been banished. He vowed 
eternal enmity against Cartilage, and experienc- 
ed various successes in his wars against that re- 
public. lie was highly ambitious of being 
thought a poet, and tie set higher value on a 
prize adjudged to a composition of his at Athens 
than ail the victories he had obtained. Hia 
tyranny and cruelty at home rendered him odi- 
ous in the eyes of his subjects, and he became 
so suspicious that he never admitted his wife or 
children to his private apartments without a 
previous examination of their garments. Ho 
never trusted his head to a barber, but always 
burnt his beard. He made a subterranean cave 
in a rock, said to be still extant, in the form of 
a human ear, in order to hear whatc\er was 
9 uid by those whom his suspicion and cruelty 
had confined in the apartments above, and then 
put tlie artists to death lest they should disclose 
the purpose for which it was constructed. His 
impiety and sacrilege were as conspicuous as 
his suspicious credulity. He died, as some say, 
of an indigestion, in tne (i3d year of his age, 
B.C. 3()<C after a reign of 38 years. Olliers 
are of opinion that fie died a violent death. 
The invention of the catapulta is attributed to 
him. ( Diod. Justin. Ac.) The second of 
that name, sirnamed the younger, ^as son of 
Dionysius the First by Doris, lie succeeded 
his father as tyrant of Sicily, and by the ad\ice 
of Dion, his brother-in-law, he invited the 
philosopher Plato to his court, under whom he 
studied for a while. The philosopher advised 
him to lay aside the supreme power, and in his 
admonitions he was warmly seconded by l)ion, 
who afterwards expelled tne tyrant from Syra- 
cuse, B.C. 357. Dionysius retired to Locri, 
and recovered Syracuse ten years after his ex- 
pulsion. llis triumph was short. The Coring 
thiuua, under the conduct of Timoleon, obliged 
him to retire, from the city. He flicil to Corinth; 
w here to support himself, be kept a school, as 
Cicero observes, that he might still continue to 
he tyrant; and, as he could not command over 
men, he might still continue his power over 
boys. It is said that he died from an excess of 
joy when he heard that a tragedy of his own 
composition had been rewarded with a poetical 
prize. Dionysius was as cruel as his father, 
but he did not, like him, possess the art of re- 
taining his power.* 

Dionysius (ITalicarnassensis), an historian 
and critic of Halicarnessus, in Curia, who came 
to Rome about 30 years B.C. and there wrote 
his Roman Antiquities, or a History of Rome, 
upon which he was employed 24 years. Only 
eleven books, out of twenty, are now extant. 
He is a very faithful historian, and remarkably 
exact in his chronology. Besides his Antiqui- 
ties, we have some other writings by Dionysius, 
the most esteemed of which is, De Struct ura 
Orationes. The best edition of all his works 
is that of Oxford, in 1704, 2 vols. folio. 

Dionysius (Periegetea}, a poet and geo- 
grapher, who was sent by Augustus to survey 
the eastern port of the world. This is the ac- 
count given by Pliny the ejder, but critics differ 
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as to the Augustus here meant, though the 
most respectable understand him to be the first 
Augustus Caesar. His Periegesis, or Survey of 
the World, is the only piece of his extant. It 
is in Greek hexameters, and was printed by 
Henry Stephens, 4to. 1677, and at Oxford in 
l6p7-‘ 

DIOPHANTINE PROBLEMS, in al- 
gebra, certain questions relating to square and 
cubic numbers, right angled triangles, &c. the 
nature of which was fir&t discussed by Dio- 
phantus in his Algebra. 

In these questions, it is chiefly intended to 
find commensurable numbers to answer inde- 
terminate problems; which often bring out an 
infinite number of incommensurable quantities. 
For example, let it be proposed to find a right- 
angled triangle, wlui&c three sides a’, y, z , are 
expressed by rational numbers; from the nature 
of the figure it is known lhat.r w +7/ 2 =^; ft , where 
a denotes the bypothenuse. It is plain that x 
and y may also be so taken, that z shall be ir- 
rational ;Tor if a =.-1, andy=.2, then is zr^/5. 
Mow the art of revolving such problems con- 
sists in ordering the unknown quantity or 
quantities, in such a manner, that the square 
or higher power may vanish out of the equation, 
and then by means of the unknown quantity 
in its fir.-t diinendon, the equation may be re- 
solved without having recourse to inrommen- 
burables. 

This kind of problems is well handled by 
many authors; but particularly by Form at, de 
Billy, Ozariam, Kersey, Saunderson, and Euler. 
Professor Leslie of Edinburgh has an ingenious 
paper on diophantine algebra and indeterminate 
problems, in the 2d. vol.of the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Tran actions, where, by of a 

simple principle of very extensive application, 
he solves various problems falling under these 
classes. 

Let A X B be any compound quantity equal 
to another C x I), and let m be any rational 
muulier assumed at pleasure; it is imnifest 
that, taking equimultiples, A X mB—C X mD. 
If, therefore, we < oppose tha" A=ml), it must 
follow th.it mB~C, or B-rsOf-w. Tims, two 
equations of a lower dimension arc obtained. 
It these be capable of a farther decomposition, 
we may assume the muhiples u sinrl />, and 
form four equations, still more simple. Bv the 
repeated application of ihis principle, an higher 
equation, if it admits of divisors, will be ri solv- 
ed into those of the first order, the number of 
which will he one greater than that of the 
multiples assumed. Hence the number of 
simple equations into which a compound 
expression can be resolved, is equal to the sum 
of the exponents of the unknown quantities in 
the highest term. Wherefore a problem can 
lie solved by the application of this principle 
only, when the aggregate sum, formed hy the 
addition of the exponents in the highest terms 
of the several equations proposed, is at least 
equal to the number of tlie unknown quanti- 
ties, together with that of the assumed mul- 
tiples. 

Let it be required to fiud two numbers, the 
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sum of the squares of which shall be equal to 
the sum of two given squares. 

By hypo thesis, a a ^-y a ==« 2 -j-6 3 ; and trans- 
posing, ar — a 4 =6 s — and by resolving into 

factors, Cr + a) (jr— a) = {b+y) (6 — y) ; 
whence, by substitution, a-J-a=»i6 — my, and 
iT— o=: (6+y) Transposing a in the first 
equation, gives .r = *mb — my — a ; reducing the 
second, mx — mu — b^ry; and transposing, 
mxs»ma^b^ry : whence 0»o +&+?/) ro* 
w*y— ti\ and m a ■jrb-^y * m*b — m*y —ma; 
then transposing, m*y -f-y « 6 ; that 

is y — ( nPo — 2 ma — 6) -r (wt 2 -f-l ). But, ,t*» 
m b — — a; whence, by substitution, 

(?w*« — a)-f- (***"- * )• Thus, if .r-5, 

and 6*10, and : then y=*(4l0— -4*6 — 
10) *7*5 =a 2, and a’* (4*5*+4*l0— 5)-j-6= i 1; 
But u 3 4-e 8 *is5«io s + fifl * 

Carol. If b = o, we shall obtain two squares, 
the sum of which shall be a given square : for 
y= — (m*-}-l), nr 
and jr= — a) Thus, if «=!(), 

and w=2, then y =4* 10—5=8, and .r=(4’10 
— 10) -r6=5: but 8*-f'>'=u>()=ia a . 

Again, to find a cube which shall be equal to 
the product of a square by a given number. 

By hypothesis, i^zzatf 2 , and, resolving, .rX 
a 2 = (iXy*\ whence Jr=nux, and but 

a 2 = (wi 3 ', consequently and^ X y = 

maXnfia: and, by a second assumption, y=z 
pma, and .'-fia—py. But ; whence y = 

Jtxj and since y , y=x q ~r(tp ; where- 
fore jfi~up=p r, and x —up 1 *; but y =/> r, 
whence y~ap 3 . 

Suppose a =3, a »d />=2 ; then .r=3 X 2*= 
12, and y:=3=2 J =24. For, 1S*==I728=J 
X (24; 9 . 

For the solution of various other nroblenft, 
agreeably to this simple method, the reader 
in;jv consult Mr. Leslie's memoir referred to 
above. 

Diophantine algebra has generally been 
thought far more curious than Useful: but it 
has been lately shewn, that it is capable of be- 
ing employed with success in the calculation 
of fluents, one ol\the most important parts of 
the modern analysis. See an ingenious paper 
on this subject, by Mr. Cuuliffe, in tire Math. 
Re p< isi Lory , vol . i i . p . 3Q4 . 

DIOPHANTUS, a celebrated mathemati- 
cian of Alexandria, has been reputed to be the 
inventor of algebra ; at least his is the earliest 
work extant on that science. It is not certain 
when Diophauius lived. Some hav placed 
him before. Christ, and some after, in the reigns 
of Nero and the Antonirics; but all with equal 
uncertainly. It seems he is the same Diophan- 
tus who wrote the Canon Astroncmious, which 
Silidas says was commented on by the celebrat- 
ed Hypatia, daughter of Thcon nf Alexandria* 
His reputation must have been very high among 
the ancients, since ihey ranked him with Py- 
thagoras and Euclid in mathematical learning* 
Bacliet, in his notes upon the 6th hook De 
Arithmetics, has collected, from Dmphantus's 
epitaph in the Anthologia, the following cir- 
cumstance* of his life ; namely, that he was 
married when he was 33 years old, wid had a 
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son bom five years after; that this son died 
when he was 42 years of age, and that his fa- 
ther did not survive him above four years j from 
which it appears that Diophautus was 84 
years old when he died. 

DIOPSIDE. See Diopsidum. 
D10PS1DUM j Diopside; in mineralo- 
gy, a genus of the class -earth, order siliceous. 
Specihc gravity is 3*2374* j does not scratch 

f ;lass, or very slightly ; but scratches fluate of 
irnc. Before the blow-pipe fuses into a glass 
of the same greenish colour as the mass itself. 

Its primitive form is a right-angled quadran- 
gular prism, with oblique bases ; the angle of 
incidence between the diagonal and the edge 
is 107° 8'. The prism is subdivisible by very 
clean sections in the direction of the diagonals 
of its bases. The divisions parallel to the bases 
are in general very clean ; those that answer 
to the sides are less easy to obtain. Two spe- 
cies. 

1. D. mussitum, mussite: of which there 
are five varieties, from a variety in the com- 
pactness of its structure, or in the form of its 
pyramids. Found in the commune of la Bal- 
mede-Mussa, in the department of the Po, 
toward the north of the valley of Lans, in the 
interstices of a vein one or two yards thick, 
that traverses, at the height of four or five 
yards, a rock called the Black Rock, which is 
twelve or fifteen yards high. The crystals 
have sometimes a translucid granular carbo- 
nate of lime for their gangue. 

2. D. alalitum, alalite : discovered in a vein 
in the mountain of Ciarmetta, situate beyond 
that of Tesfa-Ciarva, at the Alp of la Mussa, 
near the village of Ala. It is commonly ac- 
companied with green or pale yellow primitive 
garnets, and emarginated garnets of a hyacinth 
red, which have nothing in common with the 
topaz. It was these last that Mr. Bonvosin 

S iated by the name of topazolites, because 
ought them of a pleasing colour, which 
h* compared with the yellow of the topaz. 

The colours of the diopside are green, 
greenish gray, greenish while, and yellowish 
white. It is sometimes translucid, sometimes 
opake. 

The crystals of mussite are small, elongated, 
and commonly opake. Several are twisted, 
and exhibit the primitive form very undecid- 
edly. The crystals of alalite are in general 
larger, translucid, and of a greenhh white. 

BlO'PSIS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
insec ta, order deptera. Bead with two inarti-. 
culate filiform norns much longer than the 
head, at the top of which are placed the eyes. 
One species. Inhabits South America and 
Guinea, and resembles an ichneumon. See 
Nat. Hist. PI. LXXJL 
DIOPTRATF., a term in natural history, 
applied to the orellate spots of the wings of in- 
sects, where the pupil is divided by a trans- 
verse line. 

DIOPTRICS (from ta, per, through and 

rorquai, 1 *&,) or Ajtaciastics, the doctrine of 
vefracted vision. The office of this branch of 
optics is to consider and explain the effect* of 
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light refracted by passing through different toe* 
chums, as air, water, glass, &c. and especially 
lenses. 

Dioptrics is one of the most useful and plea# 
sant of the human sciences; bringing the re- 
motest objects near hand, enlarging the smallest 
objects so as to shew their minute parts s and 
even giving sight to the blind; and all this by 
the simple means of the attractive power in glass 
and water, causing the ray9 of light in their 
passage through them to alter their course ac- 
cording to the different substances of the me- 
dium ; whence it happens, that the object* seen 
through them do, m appearance, alter their 
magnitude, distance, and situation. 

The ancients have treated of direct and reflect- 
ed vision; but what we have of refracted vision 
is very imperfect. J. Baptista Porta wrote a 
treat. he on refraction, in 9 books, but without 
any great improvement. Kepler was the first 
who succeeded in any great degree, on this sub- 
ject; having demonstrated the properties of 
spherical leuses very accurately, in a treatise first 
published anno 1611. After Kepler, Galileo 
gave somewhat of this doctrine in his Letters ; 
as also an Examination of the Preface of Johan- 
nes Pena upon Euclid's Optics, concerning the 
use of optics in astronomy. Des Cartes also 
wrote a treatise on Dioptrics, commonly annexed 
to his Principles of Philosophy, which is one qi 
his hest works : in which the true manner of vi- 
sion is more distinctly explained than by any 
former writer, and in which is contained the true 
law of refraction, which was found out by SnelJ, 
though the name of the inventor is suppressed : 
here are also laid down the properties of ellipti- 
cal and hyperbolical lenses, with the practice of 
grinding glasses. Dr. Barrow has treated on di- 
optrics m a very elegant manner, though rather 
too briefly, in his Optical Lectures, read at Cam- 
bridge. There are also Huygens's Dioptrics, an 
excellent work of its kind. Molyneux's Dioptrics, 
a work rather heavy and dull. Hart&oeker's Essai 
de Dioptrique. C heru bin’s Dioptrique Oculaire* 
et Da Vision Parfaite. David Gregory’s Ele- 
ments of Dioptrics. Traber’e Nervus Opticus. 
Zahn's Oculus Aitificialis Teledioptricus. Dr. 
Smith’s Optics, a complete work of its kind. 
Wolfius's Dioptrics, contained in his .Element* 
Matheseos Universalis. Harris’s Optics, Bou- 
guer’s Optics, and the 2d volume of Hahy’s Na- 
tural Philosophy, may also be advantageously 
consulted. The Treatise on Optics, and the Op- 
tical Lectures of Newton, contain an account of 
experiments and reasonings, of inestimable value, 
in tliii branch of science: and Dollond’s disco- 
very of achromatic glasses, by which colours are 
obviated in refracting telescopes, is of especial 
importance. 

The following may be laid down as the prin- 
cipal definitions. 1. When a ray of light passing 
out of one medium into another of a different 
density, is turned from that straight line in which 
it would otherwise proceed into one of a different 
direction, it is said to be refracted. Thu* the 
rays AB, AC, fee, PL 51, %. 3. by passing tjtft of 
air into the glass BGC, arc turned from tnefy na- 
tural course into chat of BF, CF, &c. and are. 
therefore said to be refracted by the lens BGC* 
2. Any spherical transparent gla$Jj. that COB- 
verges or diverges the rays of light a* they paw 
through it, is called a km. 3. Of lenses there 
are five sorts : I, A plane or single convex lens, 
which is plane on one side and convex on the 
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other ; as AZ, fig. 4. s. A double convex lens, 
as B. 3. A plano-concave lens, that is, plane on 
one side and concave on the other, as C. 4. A 
double concave, as D. And, 5. A meniscus, 
-which is convex on one side and concave on the 
other, as G. 4. The point C, round which the 
spherical surface of a lens, as AZ, is described, 
is called its centre \ the line XY, drawn from that 
centre perpendicular to its two surfaces, is the 
axis ; and the point V, to which the axis is drawn, 
is the vertex of that lens. 5. When the rays of 
light that pass through a single or double convex 
lens are brought into their smallest compass, that 
point is the focus of the lens. 6. In optical in- 
struments , that lens which is next the object is 
called the object- glass ; and that next the eye, the 
eye-glass, 7. The angle ABE between the ray 
AB fig 5, Pi. 57, and the perpendicular BE to 
the refracting surface, is called the angle of mi- 
denu : and the angle DBF between the refracted 
ray and the same perpendicular, the angle of re- 
fraction. 

The chief propositions in the doctrine of diop- 
trics are these: 1. A ray of light passing ob- 
liquely out of one medium into another that is 
denser, will be refracted toward the perpendicu- 
lar ; as the ray AB, by passing out of air into 
glass, is refracted into BD, inclined to the perpen- 
dicular EF. On the contrary, a ray passing out 
of a denser into a rarer medium, will be refracted 
Irom the perpendicular; as the ray BD, passing 
out of the glasp OH into air, is refracted into 
D I. 2. Ine sines of the angles of incidence and 
refraction, when the lines that contain them are 
all equal, will have a determinate proportion to 
each other, in the same mediums : which between 
air and water will be as 4 to 3 ; between air and 
glass, as 3 to 2, nearly ; and in other mediums in 
proportion to their densities. 3. Any object 
viewed through a glass, whose two surfaces are 
parallel, will appear of it* natural shape and di- 
mensions, provided it be only of the size of the 
pupil of the eye, and the light proceeding from 
it be received directly through the glass by one 
eye only. In all other situations an alteration 
will be perceived not only in its apparent situa- 
tion, but its dimensions also. This alteration 
will be greater in proportion to the thickness of 
the glas.i, and the obliquity of the rays ; in gene- 
ral, it is so small as to oe overlooked. 4. AIL the 
rays of light which fall upon a convex lens, whe- 
ther parallel, converging, or diverging to a cer- 
tain aegree, will be made to meet in a focus on 
the other side; but if they diverge excessively, 
they will not do so. Thus if rays diverge from a 
point placed before the glass, at the focal distance 
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aberration of the rays of light, the magnifying 
power will be somewhat greater or less in pro- 
portion to the diameter of the object. By these 
we are enabled to account for the various effects 
of dioptric machines, as refracting telescopes, 
microscopes, the camera obt»cura, &c. See the 
articles LtNs, Mirror, Refraction, Camera 
obscura. Telescope, &c. 

The principal dioptric problem is that of find- 
ing the focus of any sort of lens exposed either 
to converging, diverging, or parallel rays of light, 
proceeding from, or tending to a given point, in 
the axis of the lens, be the ratio of refraction 
what it will, according to the nature of the 
transparent material the lens is formed of, and* 
also with allowance for the thickness of the lens 
between the vertices of the two spherical seg- 
ments. This problem being solved in one case, 
mutatin mutandis, will exhibit theorems for all the 
possible cases, whether the lens be doubje-convcx 
or double-concave, plano-convex or plano-con- 
cave, or a meniscus- But this is only to be 
understood of those rays which are nearest to 
the axis of the lens, so as to occasion no sensible 
difference by their inclination to it; and the 
focus here formed is by dioptric writers com- 
monly called the principal focus, being that of 
use in telescopes aud micrpscopes. 

Let then, in fig. 6, PI. 57, BE6 be a double 
convex lens, C the centre of the segment EB, and 
K the centre ot the segment E b, B4 the thickness 
of the lens, D a point in the axis of the lens; and 
it is required to find the point F, where the 
beams, proceeding from the point D, are collect- 
ed, the ratio of refraction being a9 m to «» .Let 
the distance of the object DB=DA=</, (the 
point A being supposed the same with B, but 
taken at a distance from it to prevent the coinci- 
dence of so many lines,) the radius of the seg- 
ment towards the object CB or CA=r, and the 
radius of the segment from the object K b or K a 
Kg, and let BZ- the thickness of the lens be==*; 
then let the sine of the angle of incidence DAG 
be to the sine of the refracted angle HAG, or 
CA/, as m to «; and in very small angles the an- 
gles themselves will be in the same proportion. 
Whence it will follow that, as d to r, so the angle 
at C to the angle at D, and hence rf-f-r will be as 
the angle of incidence GAD ; again, as m to «, so 

d-\-r to which will be as the angle 

GAH«CA/; this being taken from ACD, which 
is as </, will leave --” ■ * ■ analogous to the 


angle A/D ; and the sides being in this case pro- 
from it, they will become parallel after pawing portional to the angles they subtend, it will fol- 
through it ; and if the point from which they low, that os the angle A/D is to the angle KOf, 
J 1 1 - * 1 J so is the side AD or BD, to A/ or Vf : that is, if 

will be sa ..... — t which shows in what point 


proceed be nearer the glass than its focal distance, 
they will still continue to diverge, though in a 
less degree than before. 5. When parallel rays 
fall upon a concave lens, they will be made to 
diverge after passing through it. If they are di- 
verging already before they fall upon the glass, 
they will diverge more after passing through it ; 
or even if they are converging to a certain de- 


nt— *.</—* 

the beams proceeding from D would be collected 
by means of the first refraction. But if nr can- 
not be subtracted from «■—*.</, it follows that 
the beams after refraction do still pass on diverg- 


*c imi'U/i.onthe^.idc of t.« 

ffSSdKk' through ^£dSJ IC l “ ,he ajd '* 

the plan, though to a more distant point than that 15 “ fimtcl y dl8tautr 

n. .L... r t * r iitLm, 


at which they would otherwise have met. 6. When 
an object is viewed through two convex lenses, 
its apparent diameter ought to be to its real one 
as the distance of the focus of the object-glass is 
tv thftt of the eye-glass; but by reason of the 


The point / being found as before, and B/— 
B b being given, which we call i ; it follows, by a 
process like the former, that bF, or the focal 

ion 

distance sought, is equal to — '~ j And 
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putting /> for 


after due reduction this 


following equation will arise, 

r^rj-nfy+nprt, wh ; ch the , 

mdr-^-md^ — mpr% — m — n.dt-\-nrt J 

orem, however it may seem operose, is not so, 
considering the great number of data that enter 
the question, and chat one half of the terms arise 
from our taking in the thickness of the lens, 
which in most cases can produce no great effect, 
however it was necessary to consider it, to make 
our rule perfect. If, therefore, the lens consist 
of glass, whose refraction is as 3 to 2, it will be 

— =*/. If of water, whose 

the theorem will stand 

==/*. If it could 


Sdr + '3>do—Grfl—dt+ -Jrt 
refraction is as 4 to 5 

1 l ldra — 3 Jit + 9rgt 

* US 4dr + 4*^ — i2rp— dt + Sri 
be made of diamond, whose refraction is as 5 to 


itself; the distance between the said focul of the 
object-glass and the interposed leus being made 
s= — d. 

We here suppose the reader acquainted with 
the rules of analytical multiplication and division, 
as that + multiplied by + makes the product 
+ , + by — makes — , and — by — makes + ; 
so dividing + by + makes the quote + , + bv 
— makes — , and — by — makes +; which will 
be necessary to be understood in the preceding 
examples. 

In case the beams arc parallel, as coming from 
un infinite distance, which is supposed in the case 
of telescopes ; then will d be supposed infinite, 

and in the theorem the term o^va- 

dr+ d^—prg 

nishes, as being finite, which is no part of the 
other infinite terms, and dividing the remainder 
by the infinite part d t the theorem will stand thus. 




— /, or in glass, 


2rQ 


*/• 


2, it would be ■ 


VWrg— &/g/ + 1rg/ 


-=/ And 


5dr + bdo — — *3dt f 2r/ 

this is the universal rule for the foci of double 
convex glasses exposed to diverging rays, but 
if the thickness of the lens be rejected as not 
sensible, the rule will be much shorter, viz. 

■ =*=/, or in glass *- — y*-- c/ ; all the 

<dr + do — -prg dr -f do — 2rg 

terms wherein t is found being omitted, as equal 
to nothing. In this case, if rfbe so small, as that 
exceed dr + do, then will it be ~f, or the focus 
will be negative, which shows that the beams 
after both refractions still proceed diverging. 

To bring this to the other cates, as of converg- 
ing beams, or of concave glasses, the rule is ever 
composed of the same terms, only changing the 
signs of + and — ; for the distance of the point 
of concourse of converging beams, from the 
point B, or the first surface of the lens, we call a 
negative distance or — </; and the radius of a 
concave lens we call a negative radius or — r, if 
it be the first surface, and — it it be the second 
surface. Let then converging beams fall on a 
double convex of glass, and the theorem will 

stand thus 1 ~+/j which shows 

— dt — do — 2r(> 

that in this case the focus is always affirmative. 

If the lens were a meniscus of glass, exposed to 

diverging beams, the rule is — 

b * — </rf^ + 2r ? 

which is affirmative when 2ro is less than dr— da, 
otherwise negative: but kL$he case of converg- 
ing beams falling on the meniscus, it will be 

* ; and it vidil be + /, while da— dr 
+ dr- J 
is less than % TP, but if»t be greater than C:r<>, it will 
always be found negative or — /. If the lens be 
double concave, the focus of converging beams is 
negative, where it was affirmative in the case of 
diverging beams on a double convex, viz. 

Qdro 

— - — =/, which is affirmative only 

+ dr+do~lr% J7 * 

when 2r§ exceeds dr + dp : but diverging beams 
passing a double concave have always a negative 
-2Jr» 

focus, viz. 

+ dr ~J* + Irr 

The theorems for converging beams are prin# 
cipally of u*.e to determine the focus resulting 
from any sort of lens placed in a telescope, be- 
ween the focus of the object-glass and the glass 


r+ o r + o 

In case the lens were pfano-convex*exposed to 

pd;*r , 

diverc-ine: beams, instead of » r being 

dr + ds-pr^ 

infinite, it will be or r — =/ if the 

d-pQ Jt d-2? 

lens be glass. 

If the lens be double-convex, and r be equal to 
g, as being formed of segments of equal spheres, 


then will 


pdor 


■ be reduced to 


pdr 


A 


dr + dt — fjrg 2d—pr 

and in case d be infinite, then i: will be yet far- 
ther contracted to \pr, and p being = — - — , 


the focal distance in glass W'ill be — r, in water 
I Jr, but in diamond \r. 

This may suffice to show the extent of our 
theorem, and how easy a reduction adapts any 
one case to all the rest. Nor is this only useful 
to discover the focus from the other proposed 
data, but from the focus given, we may thereby 
determine the distance of the object, or from the 
focus and distance given, we may find ot what 
sphere it is requisite to take another segment, to 
make any given segment of another sphere cast 
the beams from the distance d to the focus f\ as 
likewise from the lens, focus, and distance given, 
to find the ratio of refraction, or of m to n , requi- 
site to answer these data. All which, it is ob- 
vious, are fully determined from the equation 
we have hitherto used, viz. pdy—Jrf+dof—prpf ; 

for to find d> the theorem is — ~d, 1 

r f+ tf-pir 

the distance of the object. 

drf 

For r, the rule is = P . 

* pdr + df+prf 6 

__ . . drf + 

But for p, it is - — -~=t, which latter de* . 

dor+JfT r 

termines the ratio of redaction, m being to n a# 
l+p lop . 

We shall not expatiate on these particulars, 
but leave them for the exercise of those who 
are desirous to be informed in optical mat- 
ters, which are comprehended in these three 
rules, as fully as the most inquisitive can desire 
them, and in alt possible cases; regard being had 
to the signs 4* and — , as in the former cases of 
finding the focus. We shall only show two con- 
siderable uses of them ; the one to find the dis- 
tance whereat an object being placed, it shall by 
a given lew be represented ui a species as tergs 
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a$‘ the object itself, which may be of singular use 
in drawing faces, and other things in their true 
magnitude, by transmitting the species by a glass 
into a dark room, which wifi' not only give the 
true figure and shades, but even the colours 
themselves, almost as vivid as the life. In this case d 
U equal toy; and substituting d for f in the equa- 
tion, wc shall have pdr% « ddr dd% — dp%r 9 and di- 
viding all by d, then pr^=.dr + d^—pr^ that is 


r + o 


=d; but if the two convexities be of the 


same sphere, so as then will the distance be 
; that is, if the lens be glass = 2 r ; so that if 
an object be placed at the diameter of the spheie 
distant, in this case the focus will he as far within 
a3 the object is without, and the species repre- 
sented will be as large as the life ; but if it wore 
a plano-convex, the sumc distance will be ~‘lpr t 
or in glass equal to 4 times the radius of the 
convexity. 

A second use is to find what convexity or con- 
cavity is required, to a vastly distant object 

be represented at a given focus, ;«itcr the one sur- 
face of the lens is formed ; which is but a corol- 
lary of our theorem for finding n, having p, d, r 
and f given; for d being inrinitej that rule be- 
rf , . rf 

comes -msd, that is in vl.iss — — *=3; 

pr—f 6 'Jr — f 

whence, if f be greater than 2#-, g becomes nega- 
tive, and is the radius of the concave 

/-Sr 

sought. 

But to return to our firs>t theorem, which ac- 
counting for the thickness of the lens, we will 
here again resume, viz. 

«tpZ^J± f S[ =,/. And let it be re- 

mdr + mdo—mpr g — m — n.dt 4* nrt 
quired to find the locus, where a whole sphere 
will '-ollcct the beams proceeding from an object 
at the distance d: here t is equal to 2r, and /~o: 
and, after due reduction, the theorem will stand 
mpdr — 'Indr + Znprr . 

— — =f but if d be mlinite, 

W+ Znr — rnpr 

. . % mhr 2«— in . . 

it 19 contracted to — — •— r = r=-f ; where- 

2/i 2 w—2/j 

fore a sphere of glass collects the sun’s beams at 
half the seniidkuneter of the sphere w ithout it, 
and a sphere of water at a whole semidiameter, 
lint if the ratio of refraction m to n y be .is l to 1 , 
the focus falls on the opposite surface of the 
sphere, and if it be of greater inequality it 
fall? within. 

Another example shall be, when a hemisphere 
is exposed to parallel rays, that is d and ^ being 
infinite, and t~r ; then after due reduction the 

- — r= f. That is, in glass 


thus. 


theorem results — 

mu 

n lb at Jr, in water at Jr; but if the hemisphere 

were diamoud, it would collect the beams at of 
the radius beyond the centre. 

Lastly, as to the effect of turning the two sides 
of a lens towards an object ; it is evident, that if 
the thickness of the lens he very small, so as that 
you neglect it, or account *~0; then in all cases 
the focus of the same lens, to wharever be^ms, 
will be the same, without any difference on the 
turning the lens: but if you ate so met* as to 
consider the thickness, (which is seldom worth 
accounting for) in the case of parallel rays f tiling 
<>n a plano-convex of glass, if the plain aide be to- 
wards the object, / occasions no tiffin net, but 
|the focal distance /«*2r: but when the convex 
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side is towards the object, it is contracted V$ 
2 r— so that the focus is nearer by $/. If tiW 
lens be double convex, the difference is Jess; if a 
meniscus, gi eater. Lf the convexity on both sides 
be equal, the focal length is about \t shorter than 
when *= 0 . In a meniscus, the concave side to* 
wards the object increases the focal length, but 
the convex towards the object diminishes it. A 
general rule for the difference arising on turning 
the Jens, where the focus is affirmative, is this, 

— ^ , for double convexes of differing 

spheres. But for a meniscus, the same difference 

becomes — - ; of which we need give no 

3 r-lh + t 

other demonstration, but that by a due reduction 
it will so follow from what is premised, as will 
the theorems for all sorts of problems relating to 
the foci of optic glasses. 

Dioptric, a. Relating to dioptrics. 

Dioptric telescope. SccTelescope. 

DIORTHRO'SIS. s. An ope- 

ration by which crooked or distorted members 
arc restored to their regular &ha]ic (Harris). 

DIOSCOREA. In botany, a genus of the 
class dicecio, order hexandna. Calyx six- 
parted; cordless. Fein, styles three; .capsule 
three-celled, compressed ; seeds two, mem- 
branaceous. Fmecn species, all Indian plants ; 
of which the only one particularly worthy of 
notice is 

D. sativa. Common yam, with heart- 
shaped, alternate leaves; round, wingless 
stem. It is a creeping plant: its stalks trail- 
ing on the ground In a considerable distance, 
and nutting out roots from their joints, by 
which it becomes very considerably multiplied. 
The roots arc used as an esculent in both In- 
dies ; and is the common food of the slaves iu 
the West Indies. The plant is propagated ex- 
actly as we propagate potatoes in tins country, 
by cutting tne tools in pieces and preserving 
an eye iu each piece ; the common proportion 
of roots is three or four to e\ery plant. The 
skin of the root is thick, rough and unequal, 
covered with many strong fibres or filaments, 
and of a violet colour, approaching to bl ack. 

I n the inside it partakes of the consistency of the 
red beet, but in colour is white, and in meali- 
ness it resembles the potatoe. If kept from 
muisture the roots may be preserved many years 
without deterioration. Tite common weight 
of a root is two or pounds, though they 

have sometimes beertr known to weigh np- 
waicls of twenty. Jit t our own gardens the 
yarn* plant can only be cultivated in a hot- 
house. There is great variety in the colour, 

sue, and shape of yams ; they are generally 
blue or brown, round or oblong. They are 
esteemed when dressed, as being nutritious and 
easy of digestion, and are preferred to whearen 
bread. Their taste is somewhat like the po- 
tatoe, bin more luscious. The negroes, whose 
common food is yams, boil and mash them. 
They are alv* ground into flour, and made into 
bread and puddings. When they arc to lie kept 
for some time, they are exjxjsed upon the 
ground to Lhe sun as we do onions, and when 
sufficiently withered they are put into dty sand 
iu casks, and placed iu u dry garret, where tiwjy 
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remain often for many seasons without losing 
any of their primitive goodness. 

DIOSCURI A, (iterttom#, sons of Jupiter), 
in antiquity, a festival observed by the Cyre- 
neans and Spartans, in honour of Castor and 
Pollux. The solemnity was full of mirth, and 
attended with lively sports. 

DIO'SMA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Corol five pe- 
t ailed, nectaries five, above the germ ; capsules 
three or five, united j seeds veiled. Thirty-one 
species, all Cape-plants, of which the follow* 
ing are the most esteemed, and in culture 
among ourselves. 

1. D. oppositifolia, or cross-leaved diosma. 
It rises to the height of three or four feet, the 
brandies are slender and produced irregularly 
from the stem ; the leaves are three-sided, ob- 
tuse, ciliate; the flowers are terminal. 

2. D. hirsuta, with leaves three-sided, mu- 
cronate, rough-haired ; flowers terminal, most- 
ly solitary : a very handsome shrub, growing to 
the heignt of five or six feet; the stalks of 
which are of a fine coral colour ; the whole 
plant, leaves, flowers and seeds, possesses an 
agreeable fragrance. Both species may be 
propagated by cuttings, which should be 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed during any 
part of the summer. In about two months 
the cuttings will take root, and should be then 
transplanted into small pots, in which they are 
to remain. But in the winter they require 
the shelter of the greeu- house. 

DIOSPY'ROS. Date-palm : or Date-plum. 
In botany, a genus of the class polygam ia, 
order dicecia. Calyx four-cleft; corol cup- 
shaped, four-cleft ; stamens eight ; style four- 
cleft ; berry eight-celled ; seeds solitary. Eight 
species; chiefly of the East Indies. The two 
following are the chief. 

1. D. lotus ; having the surface of its leaves 
of different colours. Found in Africa and 
Italy, and said to be the fruit referred to by 
Homer, in his account of the oblivion into 
which Ulysses and his companions were 
thrown by the fruit that was given for the pur- 
pose of enchanting them in tins manner. Yet 
it does not seem to produce any such affection 
of the brain in modern days. In Italy, this 
plant 19 a tree of thirty feet nigh. 

2. D. Virginiana. Pitchumen, Pishoman or 
Persimen-plum ; with the surface of its leaves 
of the same colour. ‘A native of Virginia, 
rising to twelve or fourteen feet, but generally 
dividing into many trunk branches near the 
ground. Both species may be cultivated from 
their seeds in our own gardens, though most suc- 
cessfully in our gt$en-house$, or in moderate 
hot-beds; and 'if gradually inured to the 
climate when young plants, will be found suf- 
ficiently strong at length to endure all its va- 
riations. 

DI0XIA, in music. See Dl a pen te. 

To DIP. v. u. pret. dipped*, part, dipped or 
dipt (bippan, Saxon; deepen, Dutch.) i. 
To immerge ; to put into any liquor (Apt.), 2. 
To moisten; to wet (Milton). 3. To* be en- 
gaged in any affair (Dry den) . 4. To engage 
as a pledge (Dry den). 
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To Dip. v . n. 1. To sink; to im merge 
(D Estrange). 2. To enter; to pierce (Gran- « 
ville). 3. To enter slightly into any thing 
(Pope). 4. To take that which conies first j 
to choose hy chance (Dry den). 

Dip of the horizon. See Depres- 
sion. 

DIPET A LOUS. ( dtpeiala .) Corolla, or 
two-petalled ; having two petals only : as cir- 
caea, commelina. 

D1PHTHERA, a garment made of skins 
worn bv the ancient shepherds and labourers. 

DIPHTHONG. fs{.) In grammar, a 
double vowel, or the union, or mixture, of two 
vowels pronouuced together, so as only to make 
one syllable : as 1. The Latin ae 9 or or; oe, or 
a?, 2. The Greek t«. 3. The English «?, 
au, &c. (See Vowel, Syllable, and 
Grammar). The word is Greek, and is com- 
pounded of £<;, twice ; and f0oyyo;, sound. 

The Latins pronounced the two vowels in 
their diphthongs much as we do, with this ex- 
ception, that the two were not heard equally, 
but the one was somewhat weaker than the 
other; though the division was made with all 
the delicacy imaginable; among us most of the 
Latin diphthongs are lost in the pronunciation; 
their a and ae are only spoken as e's ; so also 
the English ea, oa, &c. though wrote with two 
characters, are pronounced as simple sounds. 
In English, French, and divers other langua- 
ges, one may distinguish diphthongs with re- 
gard to the eye, from diphthongs with regard to 
the ear. A diphthong with regard to the eye, 
is formed of two vowels, meeting in the same 
syllable, whether the particular sound of each 
of them be heard in the pronunciation, or whe- 
ther the sound of one of them be drowned ; or, 
lastly, whether a new sounvl, different from 
either of them, result from both. In the two 
lattercases, it is with some impropriety that we 
call them diphthongs : the first only are real 
diphthongs, as being such both to tlie eye and 
ear. Diphthongs with regard to the ear, arc 
cither formed of two vowels, meeting in the 
same syllable, whose sounds are severally 
heard ; or of three vowels, in the same syl- 
lable, which only afford two sounds in the pro- 
nunciation. On this Lst occasion, diphthongs 
with regard to the ear, are triphthongs with re- , 
gard to the eve. 

DIPHYL'LOUS. (b ; , and a leaf.) 

In botany, a two-leaved calyx : as in pa- 
paver and fumaria. Applied also to the cirrus 
or tendril, as in lathyrus; and to the pedun- 
cle, as in gomphrena. 4 

DIPHYSA. in botany, a genus of the class 
diadelphia, order dccaudria. Calyx five-eleft, 
unequal ; legume one-celled, many-seeded ; 
compressed ; surrounded on each side with a 
large, inflated, longitudinal bladder. One spe- 
cies ; a native shrub of Carthagena, with pin- 
nate leaves ; leaflets oblong, emarginnte ; pe- 
duncles axillary, two or three-flowered ; flowers 
yellow. 

DIPLA'ZIUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order Alices. Fructification 
in scattered, double decussate lines, ne|r the 
vein of the frond ; involucre* double, origin 
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gating from a vein opening towards the margin 
on both sides. Two species, both exotics. 

DFPLOE. (dip he, from twbw, to double.) 
]n anatomy. Mcditullium. The spongy sub- 
stance between the two tables of the skull. 

DIPLOMA (Ahrxvjua, from hffXow, to fold, 
or double up), was originally a letter or wri- 
ting of a sovereign conferring a title or dignity, 
or granting some immunity or privilege. The 
oldest is that of the emperor Galba dismissing 
sonic veteran soldiers. These instruments were 
originally written on waxed tables folded toge- 
ther; whence their name. 

Latterly, the term diploma is restricted to the 
instrument by which a legalized incorporation, 
as a university or college, confers a title of dig- 
nity, or a privilege to practise in a learned pro- 
fession, 

DIPLOMACY, is the knowledge of the re- 
lations of independent states to each other. 
This knowledge is supposed to be best under- 
stood by those who are authorised by sovereigns 
(formerly by diploma) to be ambassadors from 
the government of one state to that of another. 

DIPLOMATICS, the science of diplomas, 
or of ancient literary monuments, public do- 
cuments, & c. It does not, however, nor can 
it, absolutely extend its researches to antiquity; 
but is chiefly confined to the middle, age, and 
the first centuries of modem times. For though 
the ancients were accustomed to reduce their 
contracts and treaties into writing; yet they 
graved them on tables, or covered them over 
with wax, or brass, copper, stone, or wood, 
kc. And all that in the first ages were not 
traced on brass or marble, have perished by the 
length of lime, and the number of destructive 
events. The word diploma signifies, properly, 
a letter or epistle, that is folded in the middle, 
and that is not open. But, in more modern 
times, the title has been given to all ancient 
epistles, letters, literary monuments, and pub- 
lic documents, and to all those pieces of writ- 
ing which the ancients called syngrapha, chi- 
rographa, codicilli, &c. In the middle age, 
and in the diplomas themselves, these writings 
are called litter®, praeccpta, placita, charts in- 
diculac, sigilla, and bullae ; as also panchartae, 
pantocharuc, tructorise, descriptiones, kc. 
The originals of these pieces are named exem- 
plaria, or autographa, charts! authentic®, ori- 
ginalia, kc. and the copies, apographa, copiae, 
particulae, and so forth. The collections that 
have been made of them, are called chartaria 
and ebartulia. The place where these papers 
and documents were kept the ancients named 
uscrinia, tabularium, or serarium ; words that 
were derived from the tables of brass, and, ac- 
cording to the Greek idiom, archcium or archi- 
vura. On this subject there are two works 
which furnish the clearest lights on this mat- 
ter, and which may serve as sure guides in the 
judgment we may have occasion to make on 
what are called ancient diplomas. The one » 
the celebrated Treatise on the Diplomatic, by 
F. Mahillon ; and the other, the first volume 
of the Chronicon Gotvicense. We there find 
specimens of all the characters, the flourishes* 
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and different methods of writing, of eveiy 
age. 

Diplomatics, is now more commonly 
used to denote that branch of knowledge 
which ought to be possessed by an ambassador 
to a foreign court. The art of diplomatics has 
been cultivated with great assiduity by every 
nation in Europe for many years past, and men 
experienced in political history, of engaging 
manners, and possessing a considerable share of 
general knowledge, and especially of interna- 
tional relationships, have always been selected 
by each to practise it. The principal aim of 
the corps diplomatique (as the French term 
ambassadors) is to discover the movements and 
intentions of their brethren, and to conceal 
their own. 

DIPLO'PIA. ( diplopia , from lir- 

g, double, and ottto/uou, to 9ee.) Visus dupli- 
cate. A defect of vision in which the person 
sees an object doubly or trebly. It is rather a 
symptom of a disease than a disease itself. 

DI'FPER. 4. (from dip.) One that dips in 
the water. 

Dipper. In ornithology. See Colvm* 
bus. 

DIPPING, among minejs, signifies the in- 
terruption, or breaking off, of the veins of ore; 
an accident that gives them a great deal of 
trouble before they can discover the ore again. 

Dipping-needle, or Inclinatory 
NKE riLE, a magnetical needle, 90 hung, as 
that, instead of playing horizontally, and, point- 
ing out north and south, one end dips, or in- 
clines to the horizon, and the other points to a 
certain degree or elevation above it. 

The inventor of the dipping-needle was 
Robert Norman, a compass-maker at Ratchffe, 
about the year 1680. This is not only testified 
by his own account, in his New Attractive, 
but also by Dr. Gilbert, Mr. William Bur- 
rowes, Mr. Henry Bond, and other writers of 
that time, or soon after it. The occasion of 
the discovery he himself relates, viz. that it 
bein£ his custom to finish, and hang the 
needles of his compasses, before he touched 
them, he always found that, immediately after 
the touch, the north point would dip or decline 
downward, pointing in a direction under the 
horizon ; so that, to balance the needle again, 
he was always forced to put a piece of wax on 
the south end, as a counterpoise. The con- 
stancy of this effect led him at length to observe 
the precise quantity of the dip, or to measure 
the greatest angle which > tne needle would 
make with the horizon. This, in the year 
1576, lie found at London was 71® 50'. It i* 
not quite certain whether the dip varies* as 
well as the horizontal direction, in the same 
place, Mr. Graham made a great many ex- 
periments with the dipping-needle in 1793, 
and found the dip between 74 and 75 degrees. 
Mr. Naime, in 1772, found it somewhat above 
72°. 

Mr. Whieton, whose needle there is reason 
to suppose was more to be relied upon than 
Norman's or Bond's, determined the dip in 
1720, to be 75* i this compared with Mr. 
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Cavendish’s accurate observations in 1775, 
when he found the dip to be 72° 30', makes 
the decrease in this period of 65 years, on a 
mean 2'*9 per annum. And from a comparison 
of Mr. Gilpin’s observations of the dip in Au- 
gust 1805, when he found it 70° 20', with those 
of Mr. Cavendish in 1775, its annual decrease 
on a mean, appearin') nave been 4'*3 ; and its 
progressive annual decrease, on a mean in the 
above-mentioned period of 30 years, to have 
been i'*4. 

It is certain, however, from many experi- 
ments and observations, that the dip is different 
in different latitu -os, and that it increases in 
going northward. It appears from a table of 
observations made with a marine dipping- 
needle of Mr. NaimeS iti a voyage towards 
the north pole, in 1 7/3, that 

in I ititude (>0 (> 18 the dip was 76° O', 
in latitude 70 45 tiie dip was 77 52, 
in latitude 80 »2 the dip was 81 52“, and 
in latitude 80 2/ the dip was 82 2J. 

See Phipps’s Vovage, p. 122. See also the Ob- 
servations of Mr. Hutchins, made in Hudson’s 
ba\ and straits, Philos. Trans, vol. t>6, p. 12(J. 

iBurrowes, Gilbert, liidley, Bond, &c. en- 
deavoured to apply this discovery of the dip to 
the finding of the latitude; and Bond, going 
still farther, first of any proposed finding the 
longitude by it; but for want of observations 
and experiments, he could not go any length. 
Mr. Whiston, being furnished with the far- 
ther observations of colonel Windham, Dr. 
Halley, Mr. Pound, Mr. Cunningham, M. 
Noel/ M. Fcuillc, and his own, made great 
improvements in the doctrine and use of the 
dipping-needle, brought it to more certain 
rules, and endeavoured in good earnest to find 
the longitude by it. But all the rules which 
have b«*en hitherto proposed for this purpose 
have been gratuitous, uncertain, and unsatis- 
factory. 

In order to determine the law that regulates 
the inclination or dip of the needle, Biot, in a 
Memoir delivered by himself and Humboldt to 
the French National Institute, On the Varia- 
tions of the Terrestrial Magnetism in different 
Latitudes, supposed in the axis of the magnetic 
equator, and at equal distances from the centre 
or the earth, two centres of attractive forces, 
the one austral and the other boreal, so as to 
represent the two opposite magnetic poles of the 
earth; he then calculated tne effect which 
ought to result from the action of these centres 
upon any point of tl\e earth’s surface, assuming 
the attractive force in the reciprocal ratio of the 
squares of the distances : he found that his re- 
sults approximated more and more to the truth 
in proportion as the distance between the mag- 
netic poles was assumed less; and, indeed, by 
supposing those two poles or centres to coin- 
cide, or the inclination of the magnetic needle 
to be produced by an indefinitely small magnet 
placed in the centre of the earth, his theorem 

e ve the same numbers as had been observed 
r Humboldt both in Europe and in America, 
as well as what had been observed in Russia, 
Lapland, and various other places ia both he* 
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niispheres : the results of theory being classed 
with those of observations in a comparative 
table, which clearly evinces their near coinci- 
dence. Let u be the angle included between a 
radius drawn from the earth’s centre to any as- 
sumed point on its surface and the magnetic 
axis, the angle comprehended between the 
line coinciding with the real position of the 
needle and the said magnetic axis, and I the 
inclination of the needle with the horizon of 
the place ; then we have 


whence is readily determined ; and then wt 
shall have the inclination by means of the fol- 
lowing: 

II. Ir=90°“l~tt — /3. 

Still it must be. observed, that though these 
formulae gi\cn by Biot, furnished in general 
results very near the truth ; yet when he at*, 
tempted to represent the inclinations in differ- 
ent latitudes by the supposition of n magnet in- 
finitely small, very near the centre of the earth 
and perpendicular to the magnetic equator, he 
did not pretend to consider the hypothesis as 
any thing real, but solely as a mathematical ab- 
straction useful in connecting the results, and 
tending to ascertain iu future whether any 
changes exist. 

DFPSACUS. Teazel. In botany, a genus 
of the class tetrandria, order monogynia. Com- 
mon calyx tnany-Ieavcd ; proper superior onc.- 
leafed ; receptacle chaffy ; crown of the seed 
cup-shaped. Four species ; of which two are 
common to the hedges, and one to the moist 
wastes of our own country. The only species 
we need notice is d. fullomim, which is still 
cultivated in the west of England, as being, at 
least till lately, of general use in raising the 
knap upon woollen cloths, but which for some 
years has been gradually sinking into disuse. 

DIPSAS, in zooiogy, the green coluber. 

DIFFER A, in zoology, an order of the class 
insecta, characterised by having two wings, 
under each of which is a clavnte poise with its 
appropriate scale. Of these some possess both 
proboscis and sucker; others have a sucker, but 
no proboscis. See Entomology and Zoo- 
logy. 

DIPTERE, in ancient architecture, a tem* 
pie surrounded by a double row of columns, 
forming wings. 

Dl'PTERIX, in botany, a genus of the class 
diadelphia, order deenndria. Calyx with the 
two upper divisions wing-shaped ; legume one- 
celled, one-seeded, coriaceous, two-valved.^ 
Two species ; both natives of South America, 
and both trees sixty feet high. 

1. D. odomta, called by the inhabitants 
tonca bean, with alternate leaves and terminal 
racemes : legume fleshy, and yellowish ; seed 
highly fragrant, covered with a thin brittle 
shell. 

2. D. oppositi folia : leaves opposite; flowers 
panicled ; legume coriaceous, greenish. 

DFPTOTE. j, (StriwU.) A noun consisting 
of two cases only (Clarke). 
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t)IPTYCHA, in antiquity, a public re- 
gister, wherein were written the names of the 
consuls, and other magistrates, among the 
heathens ; and of bishops, and defunct as well 
as surviving brethren among the Christians. 
The 'word is formed from the Creek hirrvyw* or 
hvrvx'tr and that from hwrv$, a masculine 
noun derived from irTwr<rw, 1 fold or plait. From 
its future wri/fu;, is tomiedwTuf, a fold or plait, 
to which addiug twice, we have Jutti/J, in 
the genitive £.*rt/x«;i whence the nominative 
neuter Jiwtlxw. q. d. a book folded in two 
leaves ; though there were some in three, and 
others in four or five leaves. An ingenious 
author imagines this name to have been first 
given them to distinguish them from the books 
that were rolled, called volumina. 

DPPLlS. Jerboa. In zoology, a genus of 
the class mammalia, order glires. Fore-teeth 
two in each jaw; fore- legs very short, hind- 
leg* very long; tail long, tufted at the tip. 
These animals in thcii habits very much re- 
semble dormice, liy means of their long hind- 
legs they make prodigious bounds ; and use the 
fore paws to carry food to the mouth. The 
genus was probably known to the ancients 
under the name of /av; furou;, two-footed mouse, 
a figure that occurs on vanous coins of Cyrene, 
where the animal is still to he found. It is 
said by Bochart to be thv jsiy (saphan) of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, which in our common 
version is generally translated conies : see Ps. 
civ. 18. P»ov. \xx. : but the characters as- 
cribed to it in these passages do not apply very 
accurately either to theconv (rabbit) or jerboa: 
and Dr. Shaw and Mr, 'Bruce are probably 
light in referring the Hebrew saphan to an- 
other animal, which they denominate daman 
Israel. 

There are ten species of the jerboa, of which 
the following are the chief. 

1. D. jaculus. Alagtago, or common jerboa. 
Feet fore-toed ; fore- feet with a claw, instead 
of the thumb ; hind-legs three times as long as 
the fore, and used after the manner of the 
kanguroo ; teats eight, and distant from each 
other; hair above pale-brown, beneath whi- 
tish ; ears and feet flesh-coloured : body seven 
inches long; tail ten. Inhabits Egypt, Ara- 
bia, and South Siberia, in firm ground, and 
fields covered with herbage; is not easily 
tamed; rests with the hind-legs under the 
belly, and fore-legs near the throat, 90 as not 
easily to be seen : forms long winding burrows 
with a chamber at the end, half a yard below 
the surface of the soil; feeds on roots, grain, 
and grass ; cuts grass, w f hich, when dry, it car- 
ries into its retreats for winter provision. 
The flesh is eaten by the Cal nines and Ara- 
bians. See Nat. Hist. Plate LXXIII. 

2. D. eafer. Cape jerboa. Toes five be- 
fore, four behind : body above bright chesnut, 
beneath yellowish white; tail very hairy, 
black at the tip. Inhabits the Cape ; is four- 
teen inches long, the tail fifteen, ear9 three ; 
burrows with the fore-feet ; sleeps sitting on 
its haunches, the head between the legs, and 

the fore-paws over the ears; is driven out of its 
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hole by water poured in; grunts with a shrill 
voice , the flesh is eaten by the natives. 

3. D. meridianus. Torrid jerboa. Fore- 
feet three-toed, with the rudiment of a fourth ; 
hind feet five- toed ; tail colour of the body, 
which is above pale tawny, sometimes greyish, 
beneath white. Inhabits the sandy deserts of 
the torrid region, near the Caspian sea : feeds 
on a few farinaceous seeds; forms burrows 
with three apertures, about a yard under the 
surface. Body five inches long ; tail three 
inches. 

4. D. tamaricinii9. Tamarisk jerboa. Fore- 
feet threc-toed, with the rudiment of a fourth; 
hind-feet five-toed ; tail obscurely annulate, 
hairy, a little tufted at the tip. Bodv above 
yellowish-grey, beneath white. Inhabits the 
salt marshes of the Caspian sea ; feeds on the 
fruit of the tamarisk, whence its specific name, 
and burrows under it with two entrances into 
its chamber. A very elegant anima^f body 
five and a half inches long ; tail the same 
length. 

a. D. Canadensis. Canada jerboa. Toes 
four before, five behind; tail covered with 
bristles, longer than the body, the colour of 
which is ferruginous. .Inhabits the coldest 
parts of Canada ; size of a small mouse ; fre- 
uents shrubby places ; active ; caught with 
ifliculty. 

DIPYllE, a species of siliceous earth, found 
at Manleon in the Pyrennees, imbedded in 
steatite. Colour greyish, or reddish- white, 
passing into pale rose colour. It occurs either 
dis>e(iunatcd in small fascicular masses, or in 
minute prismatic crystals. It ha9 a brilliant 
vitreous lustre, a lamellar fracture, parallel to 
the sides of a regular hexahedron. It is mode- 
rately hard, easily frangible; and when pulve- 
rised and thrown on hot coals, gives a pale 
phosphoric light. It is fusible with ebullition 
before the blow-pipe, and yields, according to 
Vauquclin, 

60 silex. 

24 al undue. 

10 lime. 

2 water. 

~y6 

4 loss. 

100 

DIRiE, in mythology. See Furies. 

DlREA, in botany, a genus of the class oc- 
tandria, order monogynia. Calyxless; coral 
tubular, with the border obsolete ; stamens 
longer than the tube ; drupe one-seeded. One 
species; a Virginian shrub, with oval, pale, 
yellowish leaves; flowers axillary, two or three 
on each peduncle, greenish white. 

DIRE. a. (dirus, Latin.) Dreadful ; dismal; , 
mournful; horrible; terrible (Milton). 

DIRE'CT. a. (directus, Latin.) 1. Straight; 
not crooked. 2. Not oblique (Bentley), 3. 
Not collateral. 4. Apparently tending to some 
end (Sidney). 5. Open;*' not ambiguous 
(Bacon). (). Plain ; express ( Locke ) . 

DIRECT) ittastrpuotnyi is applied ton planet 
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when it appears to move according lo the order 
of the signs. When a placet is direct, its mo- 
tion and other phenomena are designated by the 
term direction. 

Direct, a character used in music, at the 
end of a staff, especially at the foot of a page, to 
shew the place of the first note in the next 
staff : it is this, W. ... 

To Dirk’ct. v . a. ( directum , Latin.) 1. To 
aim in a straight line {Pope). 2. To point 
against, as a mark (Dry den). 3. To regulate; 
to adjust (Ecclus.). 4. To prescribe certain 
measures ; to mark out a certain course ( Job). 
5. To order ; to command. 

DIRECTION. .f. (directio* Latin.) 1. Aim 
at a certain point ( Smalridge ). 2. Tendency 
of motion impressed by a certain impulse 
(Locke). 3. Order; gommand; prescription 
(Hooker). 4. Regularity ; adjustment (Pope). 

Direction, is also a kind of calculus 
whereby astrologers pretend to find when any 
notabW accident shall befal the person whose 
horoscope is drawn. In their own language, 
the direction is the calculation of the time 
when the significator shall meet the portender. 

Di section of motion, in mechanics, 
the situation of the straight line along which 
any moiion is performed, or which is a tangent 
ito that part of the curve in which a moving 
bodv is at any time. 

Direction (Line of), in mechanics, is a 
straight liue supposed to be drawn from the 
centre of gravity of any body directly towards 
the centre of the earth. 

DIRE'CTIVE, a. (from direct .) 1. Having 
the power of direction ( Bramhali ). 2. In- 
forming ; showing the way (Thomson). 

DIRE'CTLY. ad. (from direct.) 1. In a 
straight line ; rectilineal ly (Dry den). 2. Im- 
mediately ; apparently (floorer). 

DIR&CTNESS. s. (from direct .) Straight- 
ness ; tendency to any point ; the nearest way 
(Bentley). 

plRc/CTOR. s. ( director , Latin.) 1. One 
that has authority over others ; a superinten- 
ded (Swift). 2, A rule; an ordinance 
(Shift). 3. An instructor (Hooker). 4. One 
who is consulted in cases of conscience (Dry- 

IRB'ctor. (director, Latin.) 1. One 
that directs; one that prescribes. 2. An in- 
strument that serves to guide any manual ope- 
ration. 

Director, in surgery, a grooved instru- 
ment for guiding an incision-knife, as used in 
lithotomy, or operating for the stoue, and in 
some other cases. 

Diu ector kin commercial polity, a person 
who has the management of the affairs of a 
■. trading company : tins we say, the directors of 
the India company. South sea company, &c. 

, DIRECTORY, i. (from director.) The 
boo&which the factious preachers published 
111 thp rebellion, for the direction of their sect in 
acts of worship ( Oxford Reasons), 
DIRECTRIX. SeeDtRiOEMT. 

; Directrix* a particular right line, per- 
pendicular to the axis of a conic section, and 
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frequently referred to by those authors who de- 
monstrate the properties of these curves from 
the description of them in piano. The indefi- 
nite right line 1)X (fig. 7, Plate 57.) is the 
directrix, and it . is such that if any point S be 
assumed without it, and, whilst the line SP re- 
volves about S as a centre, a point P moves in 
it in such a manner that its distance from S 
shall always be to PE its distance from the line 
DX, in a given ratio ; then the curve described 
by the point P is a conic section ; it is an el- 
lipse, a parabola, or an hyperbola, according as 
Sr is less than, equal to, or greater than, PE. 
The ratio of SP to PE is called the determin- 
ing ratio. In the ellipse AD, the distance of 
the directrix from the vertex, is greater than 
AS the distance from the vertex to the focus ; 
in the parabola AD is equal to AS, in the hy- 
perbola it is less. 

DI'REFUL. a. Dire; dreadful (Pope). 

DI'RENESS. s. (from dire.) Disinaincss ; 
horrour; hideousness (Shakspcare). 

DIRE'PHON. 5. ( direptio , Lat.) The act 
of plundering. 

DIRGE, a solemn and mournful composition 
performed at funeral processions. The dirge 
was in \*ery general use with the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and wa9 numerously 
filled, both by voices and instruments. (Busbi/). 

DIRIBITORES, officers appointed to dis- 
tribute tablets to the people at the Roman co- 
mitia. 

DIRTTTA, in the Italian music, a term in- 
timating that the piece is to be played or sung 
by conjoint degrees. 

DIRK, s . (Earse.) A kind of dagger 
(Tichci). 

To DIRKE. v. a . To spoil ; to ruin ( Spen - 
ser ) . 

DIRT. s. ( dryt , Dutch.) I. Mud; filth; 
mire (fVake). 2. Meanness: sordidness. 

To Dirt. v. a. (from the noun.) To foul ; 
to bemire ; to soil (Swift). 

Dirt-pie. s. (dirt and pie.) Forms mould- 
ed by children of clay (Suckling). 

Di'RTILY. ad. (from dirty.) 1. Nastily; 
foully ; filthily. 2. Meanly : sordidly ; shame- 
fully (Donne). 

Dl'RTINESS. s. (from dirty.) 1. Nasti- 
ness; filthiness; foulness. 2. Meanness; 
baseness; sordidness. 

DI'RTY. a. (from dirt.) 1. Foul; nasty; 
filthy (Shakspeare). 2. Sullied; cloudy; not 
elegant (Locke). 3. Mean ; base ; despicable 
(Taylor). 

To Di'rty. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
foul; to soil (Arhuthnot). 2. To disgrace; to 
scandalize. 

DIRU'PTION. $. (diruptio, Latin.) l.The 
act of bursting, or breaking. 2. The state of 
bursting, or breaking. 

DIS, an inseparable particle, implying com- 
monly a privative or negative signification : as, 
to arm, to disarm ; to join, to disjoin. 

DISA, in botany, a genu9 of the class gynan- 
dria, order diandria. Spaihe one-valved; pe- 
tals three; the third less than the others; two- 
parted, gibbous at the base.' Four species ; all 
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Datives of the Cape ; herbaceous plants, with 
elegant blue flowers. 

DISABILITY, y. (from disable .) 1. Want 
of power to do anything; weakness; impo- 
tence (Raleigh). 

Disability, in law, is when a man is dis- 
abled, or made incapable to'inherit any lands, 
or take that benefit which otherwise he might 
have done : and this may happen four ways ; 
by the act of an ancestor, or of the party him- 
self; by the act of God, or of the law. 1. 
Disability by the act of the ancestor, is where 
the ancestor is attainted of high treason, &c. 
which corrupts the blood of his children, so 
that they may not inherit his estate, 2. Disa- 
bility by the act of the party, is where a man 
binds himself by obligation, that upon surren- 
der of a lease, ne will grant a new estate to a 
lessee ; and afterwards lie grants over the re- 
version to another, which puts it out of his 
power to perforin it. 3. Disability by the act 
of God, is where a man is nm same memorial, 
whereby he is' incapable to make any grant, 
tic. So that, if he passeth an estate out of 
him, it may after his death be made void ; but 
it is a maxim in law, That a man of full age 
shall never be received to disable his own per- 
son.** 4. Disability by the art of the law, is 
where a man, by the sole act of the law, with- 
out any thing by him done, is rendered incapa- 
ble of the benefit of the law; as an alien 
born, 8cc. 

To DISA'RLK. v. a. (dis and able.) 1. To 
deprive of force ; to weaken (Davies). 2. To 
hinder from action (Temple). 3. To impair; 
to diminish ( Shakspcare ). 4. To deprive of 
usefulness or efficacy (Dry den), b. To ex- 
clude, as wanting proper qualifications (Wot- 
ton). 

To DIS ABU'S F. v. n. (dis and abus“.) To 
’•ct free from mistake; to undeceive (Waller). 

DIS ACCOMMODATION. s.(dis and ar- 
row modation.) The state of being unfit or un- 
prepared (Hole). 

To DISACCU'STOM. v. a. (dis and accus- 
tom,) To destroy the force of habit by disuse, 
or contrary practice. 

/ DIS ACQU A'l NTANCK. s. (dis and oc- 
quaintauce.) Disuse of familiarity (South). 

DISADVANTAGE, s. (dis and advan- 
tage.) l. Loss; injury to interest: as, he sold 
to disadvantage. 2. Diminution of any thing 
desirable, as, credit, fame, honour ( Dry den ). 
3. A state not prepared for defence (Spen- 
ser). 

To Disadvantage, v. a. To injure an 
interest of any kind (Decay of Piety). 

DISADVANTAGEOUS. a . Contrary to 
profit ; producing loss : not used (Bacon). 

DISADVANTAGEOUS, fl. Contrary to 
interest; contrary to convenience ; unfavour- 
able (Addison). 

D I SAD V A NT A 'GEOU SLY . ad. In a 
manner contrary to interest or profit (Govern- 
ment of the Tongue). 

DIS AD V ANTA'GEOUSNESS. t. Contra- 
riety to profit: inconvenience. 

VOL: IV. 
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DIS ADVENTUROUS, a. Unhappy ;-un- 

prosperous (Spenser), 

To DISAFFE'CT. v. a. (dis and affect.) 
To fill with discontent;' to discontent ( Cla - 
tendon ). 

D I S A FFE'CTED. part. a. Not disposed to 
zeal or affection (StiUingjleet). 

DISAFFE'CTEDLY. ad. After a disaffect- 
ed manner. 

DISAJFE'CTEDNESS. The quality of 
being disaffected. 

DISAFFE'CTION. s. (from disaffect.) U 
Dislike ; ill-will (Taylor). 2, Want of zeal 
for the government (Swift). 3. Disorder; 
bad constitution (Wiseman). 

DISAFFIRM ANCE. , . (dis and affirm.) 
Confutation ; negation (Hale). 

To DISAFFO'REST. v . a. (dis and forest.) 
To throw open to common purposes, by put- 
ting away the privileges of a forest (Bacon). 

To DISAGRE'E. v. n. (dis and agree.) I. 
To differ; not to be the same (Locke). 2. To 
differ ; not to be of the same opinion (Dry- 
den). 3. To be in a stale of opposition 
(Brown). 

DISAGREE' ABLE, a. (from disagree.) 1. 
Contrary ; unsuitable ( Pope). 2. Unpleasing ; 
offensive (Locke,. 

DISAGREF'ABLENESS. s. l. Unsuita- 
bleness; contrariety. 2. Unpleasantness; of- 
fensiveness (South). 

DISAGREEMENT, s. (from disagree .) 
1. Difference; dissimilitude; diversity; not 
identity; riot likeness (Woodward), it. Dif- 
ference of opinion ; contrariety of sentiments 
(Hooker), 

To DISALLOW. v. a. (dis and alloic.) 1. 
To deny authority to any (Dry den). 2. To 
consider as unlawful (lluoler). 3. To censure 
by some posterior act (Swift) . 4. To censure; 
noL to justify (South). 

To l)i sall o'w v. 7i. To refuse permission ; 
not to grant (Hooker). 

DISALLOWABLE. a. Not allowable; 

not to be suffered. 

DISALLOWANCE. *. Prohibition 
(South). 

To DISA'XCTIOR, v . a*(from dis andaw- 
chor.) To drive a ship from its anchor. 

DISA'NDRA, in botany, a genus of the 
class heptandria, order mnnogynia. Calyx 
seven-parted ; corol wheel-shaped, seven- 
parted; capsule two-celled, many-seeded. One 
species only ; a native of Madeira, affording 
two varieties. 

To DIS ANIMATE, v. a. (dis and ani- 
mate.) l. To deprive of life. 2. To discou- 
rage ; to deject (Boyle) 

DlSANtMATlON. s. (from disanimate.) 
Privation of life (Brown). 

To DISANNUL, v. a. To annul: tn de- 
prive of authority: a barbarous word (Herbert). 

DIS AN N U 'LM ENT. *. (from disannul.) 
The act of making void. 

To DISAPPEAR. t\ n. ( dhparoitre , Fr.) 
To he lost to view ; to vanish out of sight ; to 
fly ; to go away (Milton). 
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To DISAPPOINT, v . a. ( dis and appoint .) 
To defeat of expectation ; to balk ( Ti llot son ). . 

DISAPPOINTMENT, s. Defeat of hopes ; 
miscarriage of expectations ( Spectator ). 

Disappointment (Isles of), two or more 
small ihl&nds, discovered ,by commodore Byron, 
in the S. Pacific ocean. Lat. iO. to 14. 5 S. 
Lon. 141. 5. to 141. if) W. 

DISAPPROBATION, s. ( dis and appro- 
bation.) Censure. \ condemnation ( Poft ). 

To DISAPPROVE. v. n . ( disapprouver , 
Pr.) 1. To dislike; to censure {Pope). 2. To 
reject as disliked {Swift). 

DPSARD. s. ('oipx, Saxon.) A prattler; a 
boasting tal ker ( Skinner ) . 

To DISARM, v. a. ( disarmer , French.) To 
spoil or divest of arms $ to deprive of arms 
{Dry den). 

To DISARRA'Y. o. a. ( dis and array.) To 
undress any one ; to divest of clothes ( Spen- 
ser ). 

Dis ark a'y. s. (from the verb.) 1. Disor- 
der; confusion {Hayward). 2. Undress. 

DIS ASSIDUITY, s. Absence of care or 
attention {Wotton). 

DISASTER, s. { desastre , French.) 1. The 
blast or stroke of an unfavourable planet 
( Shakspeare ). 2. Misfortune; grief; mishap; 
misery {Pope). 

To Disa'steR. v. a . (from the noun.) 1. 
To blast by an unfavourable star {Sidney ) . 2. 
To afflict ; to mischief (Shakspeare). 

DISASTROUS, a. (from disaster.) 1. Un- 
lucky ; not fortunate {flay ward). 2. Gloomy; 
threatening misfortune " {Milton). 3. Un- 
happy; calamitous; miserable {Denham). 

DISASTROUSLY, ad. In a dismal man- 
ner. 

DIS A'STRO USN ESS . s. Unluck incss. 

To DlSAVOU'CIi. v. a. {dis and avouch.) 
To retract profession; to disown {Daniel). 

To DISAVOW. v. a. {dis and avow.) To 
disown ; to deny knowledge of {Hayward). 

DISAVO WAL, s. Denial {Clarissa). 

DIS A V O' WM ENT. r. Denial {Wotton). 

To DIS AUTHORIZE, v. a. {dis and ait - 
thorite.) To derive of credit or authority 
{Wotton). 

To DISBA'ND. v. a. {dis and hand.) 1. To 
dismiss from military service; to break up on 
army ( Knolles ). 2. To, spread abroad; to 
scatter ( Woodward). 

To Disba'nd. v. n. 1. To retire from mi- 
litary sen ice; to separate; to break up {Til- 
lotsonY. 2. To be dissolved {Herbert) . 

. To DiSBA'RK. v . a. {debarquer, Fr.) To 
land from a ship ; to put on shore ( Fairfax ) 

DISBELIET. j. (from disbelieve.) Refusal 
of credit; denial of belief ( Til lot son ). 

To DISBELIE'VE. v. a.>{dis and believe.) 
Not to credit ; not to hold true {Hammond). 

' DISBELIEVER, s. One who refuses be- 
lief; one who denies a position to be true 
(Watts). 

■ To DISBE'KCLL V. a. ( dis and bench.) To 
drive from a seat ( Shahspeare ). 

To DJSBRA'NCH. v. n. {dis and branch.) 
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To separate, or break off, as a branch from a 
tree {Evclun). 

To DlaBU'D. v. a . (with gardeners.) To 
take away the sprigs newly put forth. 

To DISBURDEN. v. a. ( dis and burden.) 

1. To case of a burden ; to unload {Milton). 

2. To disencumber, discharge, or clear {Hale). 

3. To throw oh a burden {Addison). 

To Disburden, v. n. To case the mind. 
To DISBURSE. v. a. { debuurscr , Fr.) To 
spend or lav out money {Sptnser). 
DISBU'RSEMEN 1. s. ( deboursement , Fr.) 

1. Act of disbursing or laying out {Spenser). 

2. Sum spent. 

DISBURSER. s. One that disburses. 

DISC, in antiquity. See Discus. 

Disc, in astronomy. See Disk. 
DISCA'LCEATED. a. ( discalcealus , Lat.) 
Stripped of bhoes. 

DISCALCEaTION. s. (from disca locat- 
ed.) The act of pulling oft* the shoes (Broivn). 

To DISCA'NDY. v. n . {dis and candy.) To 
dissolve; to melt {Shakspeaie). 

DISCANT, in music. See Descant. 

To DISCARD. v. a. {dis and card.) 1. To 
throw out of the hand such cards as arc useless. 
2. To dismiss or eject from service or employ- 
ment ( SiviJ't ). 

DISCA'RNATE. a. (dis and caro y flesh; 
scarnato , Italian.) Stripped of flesh (G/ow- 
villc). 

To DJSCA'SE. v. a. To strip; to undress 

{Shakspeurc) . 

To DISCERN. v. a. {disccrno, Latin.) i. 
To descry ; to sec (Provrrts). 2. To judge ; 
to have knowledge of {Sidney). 3. To distin- 
guish {Boyle). 4. To make the difference be- 
tween {Ben Jonsoti). 

To Disce'rn. v. n. To make distinction 
{Hayward). 

DISCERN ER. s. (from discern.) 1. Dis- 
coverer; he that descries ( Shakspeare ). 2. 
Judge ; one thet has the power of distinguish- 
ing {Clarendon). 

DISCERNIBLE, a. (from discern.) Disco- 
verable; perceptible; apparent {South). 
DISCERNIBLENESS. Visibleness. 
DiSCERNIBLY. ad. (from discernible) 
Perceptibly ; apparently {Hammond). 

DISCERNING, part. a. (from discern.) 
Judicious; knowing {Atterbury). 

DISCERNINGLY, ad. Judiciously; ra- 
tionally; acutely {Garth). 

DISCERNMENT, s. (from discern.) Judg- 
ment ; power of distinguishing {Freeholder). 

To DISCERP. (from dhcerpo , Lat.) To 
tear in pieces ; to break. 

D1SCERPTIBLE. s. (jjrom discerp.) Fran- 
gible; separable (More). 

D1SCERPTIBI 'LITY. *. (from discerpti - 
lie.) Liableness to be destroyed by disunion of 
part?. 

DJSCERPTION. s. (from discerp.) The 
act of pulling to pieces. 

To DISCHARGE, v. a . {dcchargcr, Fr.) 
1. To disburden ; to exonerate {Dry den). 2. 
To unload ; to disembark {Kings). 3* To 
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give vent to anything; to let fly (Dryden). 
4. To let off a gun ( Knolles ). 5. To clear a 
debt by payment (Locke). 6. To set free from 
obligation (L' Estrange). 7. To clear from 
an accusation or crime; to absolve (Locke). 

8 To perform ; to execute (Dry den). 9. To 
put away ; to obliterate (Bacon). 10. To di- 
• vest of any office or employment. 1 1 . To dis- 
miss; to release (Bacon). 12. To emit 
■ ( Wiseman ). 

To Dtscha'rge. v. it. To dismiss itself; 
to break up (Bacon). 

Discharge, s . (from the verb.) 1 . Vent ; 
explosion; emission (Woodward). 2. Matter 
vented (Sharp). 3. Disruption; evanescence 
(Bacon). 4. Dismission from an office. 5. 
Release from an obligation or penalty (Milton). 
0. Absolution from a crime (South). 7. Ran- 
som; price of ransom (Milton). 8. Perform- 
ance; execution (L' Estrange). 9. An ac- 
quittance from a debt. 10. Exemption; pri- 
vilege (Ecclus). 

Discharge of fluids through 

APERTURES. See H YDR AU Lies. 

DISCHARGER, s. (from discharge.) 1. 
He that discharges in any manner. 2. He that 
fires a gun (Brown). 

Discharger, or Discharging rod, 
in electricity, an instrument invented for the 
purpose of discharging electric jars, & c. The 
common discharging rod is nothing more than 
a semicircular brass wire, furnished with two 
brass balls, one at each end of the wire. The 
other, which is of very extensive use in electric 
experiments, is called the jointed discharging 
rod. It is furnished with a handle of glass, or 
baked wood ; the legs are moveable, and may 
be set to any convenient distance. By bring- 
ing one of these knobs or points to one coated 
side of a charged electric, and the other to the 
other side, or to any conductor connected with 
it, the communication is completed be- 
tween the two sides, and the electric is dis- 
charged. 

Discharger (Universal), contrived by 
Mr. Henley, consists of a flat board at bottom, 
about fifteen inches long, four broad, and one 
thick, into two holes of which are cemented 
two glass pillars, eight or nine inches asunder; 
each of these has a turning joint, so composed 
of caps and pivots, that wire may riot only be 
glided through each joint, but turned, either 
horizontally or vertically. Each of the wires 
is furnished with an open ring at one end, aud 
at the other end with a brass iiall, which by a 
short spring socket may be slipt on the pointed 
extremity, or removed at pleasure. On a cy- 
lindrical foot about the midway between the 
two glass pillars, i* a strong circular piece of 
wood about five inches in diameter, in the 
surface of which a plate of ivory is inlaid ; this 
board and plate may, by means of screws, be 
fixed at any required height. The instrument 
is used in a variety of experiments. Tbu9, to 
reduce thick pieces of glass to powder. Place a 
thick piece of glass on the ivory plate of the 
universal discharger, arid a thick piece of ivory 
on the glass, on which a • weight from one to 
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seven pounds U to be placed ; take off the balls, 
bring the points of tne wires against the edge 
of the glass, and pass the discharge through the 
wires, by connecting one of the wires with the 
hook of the battery, and forming a communi- 
cation, when the battery is charged, from the 
other wire to the ball. By this operation the 
glass will be broken, and some part of it shi- 
vered to an impalpable powder. When the 
piece of glass is strong enough to resist the 
shock, the glass is often marked by the explo- 
sion with the most lively and beautiful colours 
that can be imagined. 

Fix some very dry white wood between the 
balls of the universal discharger, the fibres of 
the wood running in ilie same direction with 
the wires : then pass the shock through them, 
and the wood will be torn to pieces; or run the 
points into the wood, and then pass the shock, 
which will answer as w ell. 

DISCl'NCT. a. (disdnetus, Lat.) Un- 
girded ; loosely dressed. 

To DISCl'ND. v. a. ( discindo , Lat.) To di- 
vide ; to cut in pieces (Boyle). 

DISCIPLE, (from disco, I learn.) One who 
learns any thing from another : thus, the fol- 
lowers of any teacher, philosopher; &c. are 
called disciple. In the Christian sense, they 
were followers of Jesus Christ, in general ; but 
in a more restrained sense, the disciples denote 
those alone who were the immediate followers 
and attendants on his person, of which there 
were seventy or seventy-two. The names dis- 
ciple and apostle are often synonymously used 
in the Gospel history; but sometimes the 
apostles are distinguished from disciples, as per- 
sons selected out of the number of disciples, to 
be the principal ministers of his religion : of 
these there were only twelve. The Latins 
kept the festival of the seventy or seventy-two 
disciples on July 15th, and the Greeks on Ja- 
nuary 4th. 

ToDisci'ple. v. a. Not in U9e. 1. To 
train ; to bring up (Shakspeare). 2. To pu- 
nish ; to discipline (Spenser). 

DISCI'PLESHIP. s. (from disciple.) The 
state or function of a disciple (Hammond). 

DI'SCIPLINABLE. a. (disciplinabilis, 
Lat.) Capable of instruction. 

DPSClPLlN ABLENESS. 1. (from disci- 
plinable.) Capacity of instruction (Hale). 

DISCIPLINARIAN, a. (from discipline.) 
Pertaining to discipline (Glanville). 

Disciplinarian, s . (discipline, Lat.) 1 . 
One who rules or teaches with great strictness, 
2. A follower of the Presbyterian sect, so called 
from their perpetual urgency about discipline 
(Saunderson ) . 

DISCIPLINARY, a. (discipline Lat.) 1. 
Pertaining to discipline. 2. Relating to go- 
vernment (Feme). 3. Relating to education 
(Milton). 

DISCIPLINE, s. (discipline, Latin.) 3. 
Education ; instruction ; the act of cultivating 
the mind (Bacon). 2. Rule of government; 
order (Hooker). 3. Military regulation (Shak- 
speare). 4 A state of subjection f Rogers). 
5. Any thing taught; art* science 

L 2 
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6. Punishment; chastisement ( Addison ). 7« 
External mortification {Taylor). 

To Discipline, v. a. 1. To educate; to 
instruct ; to bring up {Addison). 2. To regu- 
late; to keep in order {Dirham). 3. To pu- 
nish ; to correct ; to chastise. 

To DISCLAIM, v. a. {dis and claim.) 
To disown; to deny any knowledge of ( llo- 
gers). 

DISCLAIMER, s. (from disclaim.) One 
that disclaims, disowns, or renounces. 

To DISCLOSE, v. a. {dis and close.) I. To 
uncover; to produce front a state of l.uitaucy to 
rtpen view {Woodward). 2. To hatch; to 
open {Bacon). 3. To reveal; to tell {Addi- 
son). 

DISCLO'SER. s. (from disclose.) One that 
reveals or discovers. 

DISCLOSURE, s. (from disclose.) 1. Dis- 
covery ; production into view {Bacon). 2. 
Act of revealing any secret {Bacon). 

DISCOBOLI, " in antiquity (from ftow;, 
and 1 throw ;) throwers of the discus. 

DISCOLORATION. 5. (from discolour.) 
\ . The act of changing the colour ; the act of 
staining. 2. Change of colour; stain; die 
(Arbulhnot ) . 

To DISCO'LOUR* v. a. {decoloro, Latin.) 
To change from the natural hue; to stain 
{Temple) . 

T'i DISC O'M FIT. v. u. { desconfire , Fr.) 
To defeat; to conquer; to vanquish {Phi- 
lips). 

Disco'mfit. s. (from the verb.) Defeat; 
jout; overthrow {Milton) . 

DISCO'M FITU RE. s. (from discomfit.) 
Defeat; loss of battle; rout; overthrow ( At - 
terbury). 

DISCOMFORT. s. {dis and comfort.) Un- 
easiness ; sorrow 5 melancholy ; gloom (Shah* 
speare). 

To Disco'mfort, r. a. To grieve; to 
sadden ; *o deject {Sidney). 

DISCOMFORTABLE, a. (from discom- 
fort.) 1 . That is melancholy and refuses com- 
•forl {Shakspcai c) . 2. That causes sadness 
{Sidney). 

To DISCOM MEND. v. a. (tbs and com- 
mend.) To blame; to censure {Denham). 

. DISCOMMENDABLE. «. Blamuble; 
censurable; deserving blame (Auliffe). 

: DISGOMMENDABLENESb. s. Blama- 
bleness; liableness to censure. 

. DISCOMMENDATION. ,9. Blame; re- 
proach ; censure ( Ay tiff e ) . 

: DISCOM M E'N DER . r. One thatxliscom- 
' mends : a dispraiser. 

To DISCOMMODE, v. a. {dis and com- 
mode,* Fr.) To put to inconvenience ; to mo- 
dest, ' 

• DISCOMMODIOUS. a. Inconvenient; 
troublesome; unpleasing (Spemer). 

. DISCOMMODITY. i. Inconvenience; 
disadvantage ; hurt ; mischief {Bacon). 

To DISCOMPOSE, v.a. {decomposer, Fr.) 

• I. To disorder; to unsettle (Clarendon). 2 . 
.To ruffle ; JiQ disorder (Swift). 3. To disturb 
the temper (Dry don). 4. To. offend; to. fret ; 
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to vex {Sniff). 5. To displace; to discard; 
not in use (Bacon). 

DISCOMPOSURE, s. (from discompose.) 
Disorder ; perturbation ( Clarendon ). 

To DISC -ONCE'RT. v. a. ( dis and concert.) 
To unsettle the mind ; to discompose (Col* 
Her). 

DISCONFO'RMITY. r. Want of agree- 
ment ; inconsistency! (Hakewill). 

DISCONGllU'ITY. s. Disagreement ; in- 
consistency (Hale). 

DISCONSOLATE, a. Void of comfort; 
hopeless ; sorrowful ; melancholy (Milton). 

DISCONSOLATELY. ad. In a disconso- 
late manner; comfortlesly. 

DISC ON SOL ATEN ESS . r. The state of 
being disconsolate. 

DISCONTENT, s. Want of content; un- 
easiness at the present state. See Contknt- 

M ENT. 

Disco nte'nt. a. Uneasy at the present 
state; dissatisfied (Hayward). 

To Disconte'nt. v. a. To dissatisfy; to 
make uneasy at the present state (Dryden). 

DISCONTENTED, participial a. Un- 
easy; cheerless; malevolent (7 illofson). 

OlSCONTKNTF.DNESS. s. Uneasiness; 
want of ease; dissatisfaction (Addison). 

DISCONTENTMENT, s. The state of 
being discontented; uneasiness (Bacon). 

DISCONTINUANCE, s. (from disconti- 
nue.) l.Waut of cohesion of parts; disrup- 
tion (Bacon). 2. Cessation; intermission 
(At terbury). 

DISCONTINUATION, s. (from discon- 
tinue.) Disruption of continuity; breach of 
union of parts; disruption; separation (New* 
ion). 

To DISCONTINUE, v. n. ( discontinuer , 
Fr.) 1. To lose the cohesion of parts (Bacon). 
2. To lose an established or prescriptive cus- 
tom or right (Jeremiah). 

To Disconti'KUE. v.a. 1. To leave off; 
lo cease any nacticc or habit (Bacon). 2. To 
break off; "to interrupt (Holder). 

DISCONTIN U'lTY. $. Disunion of parts; 
want of cohesion (Newton). 

DISCON VEN I KNCK. s. Incongruity; 
disagreement ( Bramhall ). 

DISCORD. s. ( discordia , Latin.) 1. Dis- 
agreement; opposition ; mutual anger; recipro- 
cal oppugnaucy ( Shakspcare ). 2. Difference 

or contrariety of qualities, particularly of 
sounds (Dry den). 

Discord, in music, the relation of two 
sounds which are, of themselves, always dis- 
agreeable, whether applied in succession, or 
consonance : thus the second, fourth, -and se- 
venth, with their ociaves,«and in general, all 
intervals, except those few which precisely ter- 
minate the concords, are called discords. Dis- 
cords are divided into cone in nous and inconcin- 
iious intervals. Concinnous discords arc such 
ns are fit for music, next to ami in combina- 
tion with concords. Those are relations which 
in themselyes are neither very disagreeable nor 
agreeable, mid have only a good effect in music, 
ns by their mixture and combination with the 
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joorie natural and essential principles, they pro- 
duce a variety necessary to our being pleased. 

Iuconcinnous discords arc such as are never 
chosen in music, as having too great a harsh- 
ness in them ; though even the greatest discord 
is not without its use. The harmony of dis- 
cords is that wherein the discords arc made use 
of as the solid and substantial part of harmony : 
for by a proper interposition of a discord, the 
succeeding concords receive an additional 
lustre. Thus discords are in music what strong 
shades are in painting; and without discords 
not only the variety, which is the life of music, 
would be soon exhausted, but the very per- 
fection of such relation of sounds would clog 
the car in like manner as sweet and luscious 
things do the stomach. Besides the cow in- 
nous discords used designedly in music, there 
are several other discord relations which happen 
unavoidably in an accidental and indirect man- 
ner. Discords may transiently pass upon the 
unaccented part of the measure without much 
offence to the ear. The discords are, the fifth 
when joined with the sixth, the fourth with 
the fifth ; and the ninth and seventh, of their 
own nature, are discords. Discords arc intro- 
duced into harmony with due niepurations, and 
must he succeeded or resolved by concords. A 
discord is prepared by substituting it fiift in the 
harmony m quality of a concord ; that is, the 
same note is first a concord to the bass note im- 
mediately preceding that to which it is a dis- 
cord. Again, a discord is resolved by b* mg 
immediately succeeded by a coticmd, descend- 
ing from it only bv the distance of a major or 
minor second. Discords must be brought off 
so as to render them delightful, which they will 
always be when used l>\ a skilful composer, 
who will take caic, by striking the ear with a 
disproportionate sound, to awaken a greater at- 
tention to that which follows. See Disso- 
nance. 

To Di'sCokd. v. n . ( discordu , Latin.) To 
disagree; not to suit with {Bacons 

DISCORDANCE. Discordancy. 
(from discord.) Disagreement; opposition ; in- 
consistency. 

DISCORDANT, a. (di *cot flans, Lai.) I. 
Inconsistent; at variance v ith iisdf ( Dn/tlcn ). 
2. Opposite ; contrarioiia {Cheyne). 3. incon- 
gruous ; not conformable ( little). 

DISCORDANTLY. ad. I. Inconsistently; 
,in disagreement with itself. 2. In disagree- 
ment with another {Boyle). 3. Peevishly ; 
in a contradictious manner. 

DISCO LIDIA, in anthology, a malevolent 
doily, daughter of Nox, and sister to Nemesis, 
the Parc® and Death. She was driven from 
heaven by Jupiter^ because she was the cause 
of continual quarrels. When the nuptials of 
Peleus and Thetis were celebrated, this goddess 
was not invited, and the neglect so irritated her 
that she threw an apple into the midst of the 
gods, with the inscription of detur pulchrioii. 
This apple was the cause of the ruin of Troy, 
and of infinite misfortunes to the Greeks. (See 
Paris.) She is represented with a pale ghastly 
ook, and her. garment is torn. Her head is 
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generally entwined with serpents, and she is 
attended by Bel Iona. She is supposed lobe the 
cause of all^ the dissensions which arise upon 
earth, public as well as private. {Ftrgil. He- 
siod). 

To DISCO'VKR. v. a . ( dreouvnr , Fr.) l. 
To show ; to disclose ; to bring to light. 2. 
To expose to view ( SJmk&pcare ). 3. To make 

known; to reveal {Isaiah). 4. To ken; to 
espy {Acts). 5. To find out ; to obtain infor- 
mation (Pope), fi. To detect; to find though 
concealed {Milton). 7» To find things or 
places not known before {Shakspcarc). 

DISCO' VERA BLK. a. (from discover ,) 1. 
That may be found out {trails). 2. Appa- 
rent ; exposed to \ ievv {Bentley). 

DISCOVERER. s. (from discover.) I, 
One that finds any iliing nol known before; a 
finder out {Ar hit knot). 2. A scout ; one who 
is put to df'-orv the cnemv (Shaksp(arc). 

DISC’D' VERY. s. (from discover.) l.Thc 
net of finding any thing hidden ( Drydeti ). 2. 

The net of revealing or disclosing any secret 
{Son l, it). 

In philosophical disquisitions, it is proper to 
dbciiniinale carefully between invention and 
discovery. TIk ob/c' *j the former is to pro- 
duce snmetb’ng wtiicli had no existence be- 
fore ; ib. it of she latter, bring to light some- 
thing wbi'-h oid exist, but which was concealed 
bom common observation. Thus we say, 
Oftn Guo-riL ic invented me air-pump ; Sane- 
loriii-. invp-.iud it« • thermometer, Newton and 
Gregory invented the rcjVciing u l»*scope ; Ga- 
lileo diVcuvcicd the Mibir souls ; and Harvey 
discovered the ci.culanoii of the blood, It ap- 
pears, i here lore, that iinptovcuicnts in the arts 
arc pi opt r!y called intentions.; and that Lets 
luougiit to light by means of observation are 
pioperly called discoveries. 

Agreeably to this analogy, is the u>e which 
we make of these worth, when v\e apply them 
to subjects purely intellectual. As hutb is 
eternal and immutable, and has no dependence 
on our belief or disbelief of it, a person who 
biiug* to light a truth formerly unknown, is 
said to make a discovery. A person, on the 
other hand, who contrives a new method of 
discerning truth, is called an inventor. Pv- 
thagoias, vve sa\, discovered the forty- seven ill 
proposition of Euclid's first book ; Newton dis- 
covered (lie binomial theorem : but he invented 
the method of prime and ultimate ratios; and 
be invented the method of fluxions. In ge- 
neral, every advancement of knowledge is con- 
sidered as a discovery ; every contrivance by 
which vve produce an effect, or accomplish an 
end, is considered as an invention. 

To DISCOU'NSEL. v. a. To dissuade; to 
give contrary advice : obsolete {Spenser). 

DISCOUNT, or Rebate, is used for an 
allowance made on a bill, or any other debt not 
yet become clue, in consideration of making 
present payment of the bill or debt. 

Among* merchants and traders, it is usual to 
allow a sum for discount that is coual to the 
interest of the debt, calculated for inc time till 
it becomes due ; but this is not just; for as tl^ 
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true value of the discount is equal to the differ- 
ence between the debt and its present worth, 
»it is equal only to the interest of that present 
worth, instead of the interest on the whole 
debt. And therefore the rule for finding the 
true discount is this : 

As the amount of 1001. for the given rate 
and time : 

Is to the given sum or debt : : 

So is the interest of lOOi. for the given rate 
and time ; , 

To the discount of the debt. 

So that, if p be the principal or debt, r the rate 
of interest per cent, and / the time; 

then as 100 + rt : p : : rt : which is 


prt 


100 +r* 

the true discount. Hence also p- 

100 + r/ 

100/> . L 

---- - - - is the present worth, or sum to be 

receded. 

For ex. Suppose it be required to find the 
discount of 2501. for five months, at the rate of 
5 per cent, per annum interest. Here p== 
250, r=i--5, and or 5 months; then 

prt 250 X 5 X T $ 250 x 25 _ 250 _ 
1004 rt l00 + 5~x T j :=: Tr00Tii““ 4 y 
bl. ( 2s. £ the discount sought. 

A Table of Discounts may be seen in Smart’s 
Tables of Interest, the use of which makes 
calculations of discount verv easy. 

7 'o Discount, v. a. To make an abate- 
ment on a bill or debt, in consideration of 
prompt payment. 

To Discou'nt. v. a. To count back; to 
pay back again (Swift). 

To DISCOUNTENANCE, r. a. 1. To 
discourage by cold treatment ( Clarendon ). 2. 

To abash ; to put to shame (Milton). 

Discountenance, s . Cold treatment; 
unfriendly regard ( Clarendon ). 

DISCO U N TEN A N C ER. s. One that dis- 
courages by cold treatment (Bacon). 

To DISCOURAGE v. a . ( dccouragcr , 
Fr.) 1. To depress ; to deprive of confidence ; 
to deject ; to dastard ise ( King Charles) . 2. To 

deter ; to fright from any attempt. 

DISCOURAGER, $. (from discourage.) 
One that impresses diffidence and terrour 


DISCOURAGEMENT, *. (from discou- 
rage.) 1. The act of deterring, or depressing 
hope. 2. Determent ; that which deters 
(frilkins). 3. The cause of depression, or 
fear (Locke). 

DISCOURSE, s. ( discours , French.) 1. 
The act of the understanding, by which it 
passes from premises to consequences (Hooker). 
2. Conversation ; mutual intercourse of lan- 
guage; talk (Herbert). 3 Effusion of lan- 
guage; speech (Locke). 4. A treatise; a dis- 
sertation cither written or uttered (Pope). 

To Discourse, v. ». (from the noun.) l. 
To converse ; to talk ; to relate ( Shakspcare ). 
9. To treat upon in a solemn or set manner 
(Locke). 3. To reason ; to pass from premises 
to consequences (Davies) . 
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To Discou'rSb. v. a. To treat of; to talk 

over; to discuss (Shakspeare). 

D1SCOURSER. s. (from discourse.) i. A 
speaker; a haranguer ( Sh akspear e). 2. A 

writer on any subject (Brown). 

D I SCOURS IV E. a. (from discourse.) 1. 
Passing by intermediate steps from premises to 
consequences (Milton). 2. Containing dia- 
logue ; interlocutory (Dry den). 

DISCOURTEOUS, a. (dis an d courteous.) 
Uncivil ; uncomplaisant (Motteux). 

DISCOURTEOUSLY, ad. Uncivilly; 
rudely. 

DISCOURTESY, s. Incivility; rudeness 
(Sidney). 

Dl'SCOUS. a. (from discus , Lat.) Broad ; 
flat; wide (Quincy). 

DISCREDIT, s. ( dccrediter , Fr.) Igno- 
miny; reproach; disgrace (Rogers). 

To Discre'dit. v.a. (decrediter, French.) 
1. To destroy the reputation of a person or 
tiling. 2. To render a thing suspicious which 
is believed to be true. 3. To hinder a rumour 
from spreading by shewing it to be false. 

DISCRE'ET. a. (discret, French.) J. Pru- 
dent; circumspect; cautious ( IV hit gift). S. 
Modest ; not forward (Thomson). 

DISCRE'ETLY. ad. Prudently; cautious- 
ly ; circumspectly (TFaller). 

DISCRE ETNESS, s. The quality of being 
discreet; dhcretion. 

DPSCREPANCE. s. ( discrepantia , Lat.) 
Difference ; contrariety; disagreement. 

DISCREPANT, a. ( discrepans , Lat.) Dif- 
ferent ; disagreeing; contrary. 

DISCRETE, a. (discrete, Latin.) 1. Dis- 
tinct; disjointed; not continuous (Hale). 2. 
Disjunctive. 

Discrete, or disjunct, proportion, 
is that in which the ratio between two or more 
pairs of numbers is the same, and yet the pro- 
portion is not continued, so as that the ratio 
may be the same between the consequent of 
one pair and the antecedent of the next pair. 

Discrete quantity, is such as is not 
continued and joined together. Such for in- 
stance is any number ; for its parts, being dis- 
tinct units, cannot be united into one conti- 
nuum. 

DISCRETION, s. (from discretio, Lat.) 
1 . Prudence ; knowledge to govern or direct 
one’s self ; skill ; wise management ( Tillot - 
son). 2. Liberty of acting at pleasure ; uncon- 
trolled and unconditional power. 

DISCRETIONARY, a. (from discretion.) 
Left at large; unlimited; unrestrained (Tat- 
ler). 

DISCRETIONE, a musical term, requir- 
ing great care and judgment in the performer. 

DISCRETJVE. a. ( discretus , Latin.) 1. 
(In logick.) Discretive propositions are such 
wherein various, and seemingly opposite, 
judgments are made, whose variety or dis- 
tinction is noted by the particles, hut, though p 
yet, 8cc. as, travellers may change then climate , 
but not their temper . 2. (In grammar.) Dis- 
cretive distinctions are such as imply opposi- 
tion : as, not a man K but a beast 
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DISCRFMINABLE. a. (from discrimi- 
nate .) Distinguishable by outward marks or 
tokens. 

To DISCRIMINATE. v. a. ( discrimino , 
Lat.) 1 . To mark with notes of difference 
(South), 2. To select or separate from others 
{Boule). 

1 >1 SCRI'M I N ATENESS. s. Distinctness. 

DISCRI MIN A'TION . s. (discrimination 
Lat.) The state of being distinguished from 
other persons or things (Stillingflect). 2 . The 
act of distinguishing one from another; dis- 
tinction (Addison). 3. The mark of dis- 
tinction (Holder). 

DISCRIMINATIVE, a. (from discrimi- 
nate.) 1. That makes the mark of distinction ; 
characteristical (Woodward). 2. That ob- 
serves distinction (More). 

DISCRPMINOUS. a. (from discrimen , 
I -at.) Dangerous ; hazardous : not usual 
(Harney) . 

DISCU'BITOHY. a. ( disculttorius f Lat.) 
Fitted to the posture of leaning (Brozvn). 

DISCU'MBENCY. s. (discumlcns, Lat.) 
The act of leaning at meat (Brown). 

To DISCU'MBER. v. a. ( dis and cumber.) 
To disengage from any troublesome weight 
(Pope). 

To DISCU'RE. v. a. (decouvrir, Fr.) To 
discover ; to n veal : not used (Spenser). 

DISCU'RSIVE. a. (discursif\ French.) I. 
Moving here and there; roving (Bacon). 2. 
Proceeding by gradation from premises to con- 
sequences ; argumentative (More). 

DISCURSIVELY, ad. By due gradation 
of argument (Hale). 

DISCU'RSORY. a. (dis cursor, Lat.) Ar- 
gumental ; rational. 

DISCUS, in antiquity, a quoit made of 
stone, iron, or copper, nearly a foot long, in- 
clining to an oval figure, which was hurled in 
form of a bowl, to a vast distance, by the 
help of a leathern thong tied round the person’s 
hand who threw it, and put through a hole in 
the middle. Homer has made Ajax and Ulysses 
great adepts at this sport. 

Discus, among the ancients, also signified 
a round shield consecrated to the memory of 
some hero, and hung up in the temple of some 
god. 

Discus, in astronomy, is derived from the 
above. See Disk. 

To DISCU'SS. v. a. ( discussum , Latin.) 1, 
To examine; to ventilate (Pope). 2. To 
disperse ( Wotton ). 3. To break to pieces 

(Brown). 

DISCU'SSER. 5. (from discuss.) He that 
discusses ; an examiner. 

DISCU'SSION. s. (from discuss.) 1 . Dis- 
quisition ; examination ; ventilation of a 
question (Prior). 2. (In surgery.) A breath- 
ing out the humours by insensiole transpiration 
(Wiseman). 

DISCURSIVE, a. (from discuss.) Having 
the power to discuss or disperse. 

DISCUTIENTS. ( discuiientia, from discu - 
Ijo, to shako in pioew.) A term in surgery ap- 


DIS 

plied to those substances which possess a power 
of repelling or resolving tumours. 

To DISDAIN. t>. a. (dedaigner, French.) 
To scorn ; to consider as unworthy of one’s* 
character (Addison). 

Disda'in. s. (sdemo, Italian.) Contempt; 
scorn; indignation (Ecclus). , 

Disdain is such a degree of contempt as pre- 
cludes any commerce with the party despised. 
It considers him as totally unworthy of our 
notice ; even of our reprehension, which al- 
ways supposes a possibility of being reclaimed. 

DISDAINFUL, a. (disdain anJ/b//.) Con- 
temptuous; haughtily scornful; indignant 
(Hooker). 

DISDAINFULLY, ad. Contemptuously; 
with haughty scorn ; with indignation (South). 

DISDA'IN FULNESS, s. Contempt; con- 
temptuousness ; haughty scorn ( Ascham ). 

DISD1APASON, in music, a double oc- 
tave, or fifteenth. The extremes of the dis- 
diapason limited the ancient scale, or dia- 
gram ma : and, in practice, they are geuerally 
found to limit the voice ; for there arc very few 
singers who can stretch their voice beyond a 
double octave, without disfiguring it by the 
effort, and thus making what is called a false 
voice. 

DISE ARE. s- (dis and ease.) Distemper ; 
malady; sickness; morbid state (Sw{fl). 

Disease, (morbus.) An alteration of any 
kind from a state of perfect health. It is 
termed general when it pervades the entire 
system, and does not depend u|>on any partial 
or local affection: and partial or local when 
confined to an individual organ. 

Diseases are also distributed into original, or 
idiopathic, and secondary or symptomatic : both 
of which may be either general or partial. 
They are also denominated from the causes 
that produce them, as Endemic, Epidemic, 
Sporadic, &c. all which see, as also Medi- 
cine. 

To Disea'se. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
afflict with disease ; to torment with sickness ; 
to make morbid ( Shakspearc ). 2. To put to 
pain ; to make uneasy (Locke). 

DLSEA'SEDNESS. s. (from diseased.) 
Sickness ; morbidness (Burnet). 

DISE'DGED. a. Blunted ; obtunded ( Shah - 
spear e). 

To DISEMBA'RK. v. a. To carry to land 
(Shakspeare). 

To Diskmba'rk. v. n . To go on land 
(Pope). 

To DiSEMBITTER. v. a (dis and em- 
bitter .) To sweeten ; to free from bitterness 
(Addison). 

DISEMBODIED, a. Divestedof the body. 

To DISEMBO'GUE. v. d. ( disemboucher, 
old Fr.) To pour out at the mouth of a river ; 
to vent (Addison). 

To Disembo'gue. v. n. To gain a vent; 
to flow ( Cheyne). 

DISEMBO WELLED, part. a. ( dis avid 
embowel) Taken from out the bowels (Phi- 

lipi). 
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To DISEMBROIL. v. a. ( delmiller , Fr.) 
To disentangle ; lo free from perplexity (Dry- 
den). 

To DISENABLE, v. a. To deprive of 
power ; lo sink into weakness ( Druden ). 

To DISENCHANT. v. a. To free fiom the 
force of an enchantment (Denham). 

To DISENCU'MEER. v . a. ( dis anil en- 
cumber.) 1. To discharge from encumbrances ; 
to disburden ; to exonerate (*S pratt). 2. To 
free from obstruction of any kind [Addison). 

DISENCU'iM BRANCH. 5 . Freedom from 
encumbrance and obstruction (Spectator). 

To DISKNGA'GE. v. a. ( dis and eftgage.) 

1. To separate from anything with which it 
is in union (Burnet). 2. To disentangle; to 
clear from impediments or difficulties (Hal- 
ler) . 3. To withdraw the affection ; to wean ; 

' to abstract the mind (Atterbury). 4. To free 
from any powerful detention (Denham). 5. 
To release from an obligation. 

To DioEjcg a'ge. i’. a. To set one’s, self free 
from (Collin). 

DISEN GAUGED, participial a. 1. Dis- 
joined; disentangled. 2. Vacant; at leisure. 
3. Released from obligation. 

DISENGA'GEDNESS. s. The quality of 
being di engaged ; vacuity of attention. 

D1SENG A'GSEMEiNT. s. ((\ai\\di*engagc ) 

1. Release from any engagement, or obligation, 
fi. Freedom of attention ; vacancy. 

To D1 SENT.VNG LE. v. a. l.To unfold or 
loc^e the parts of anything interwoven with 
one auother (Boyl<). ' 2. To set lie? from im- 
pediments; to < tear from perplexity or diflfi- 
culty (G'artadon). 3. To disengage; to sepa- 
1&12 (S/illiuii tied). 

To niSEVrE'llRE. «. a. To unbury 
(Brown) 

To DISENTHRAL, v.a. To set free; to 
jpstoie to liberty ; to rescue fiom slavery 
(Sandy*). 

To D 1 SENTII RQ'XE . ». a. To depose 
from r.ovc’eignty ; to dethrone (Milton). 

To DISENTRA'NCE. b. a. To awaken 

from a trance, or deep sleep ( Ifudilras ). 

. To DISESpOU'SE. v. a. To separate after 
faith plighted (Milton). 

DISKS' I E'EM. s. ( dis and esteem.) Slight 
regard ( f.ocke). 

To Disestf/em. v.a. (from the noun.) To 
regard slightly (Chapman). 

DISESTlMATlON. a. Disrespect; dis- 
esteem. 

DJSFA'VOUR. $. ( dis and favour.) 1 . Dis- 
countenance; unpropitions regard (Huron). 

2. A slate of ungraciousness or unacoeptablc- 
ntsa (Spelman). 3. Want of beauty. 

To DisFA'vqua, v. a. (from "the noun.) 
To discountenance ; to withhold or withdraw 
kindness (Swift). 

DISFIGURATION, s. (from disfigure.) 
1 . The act of disfigu ring. 2. The state of bei tig 
disfigured. 3. Deformity. 

To DISFi'GURE. v. a . (dis and figure.) 
Vo change any thing to a worse fbrm ; to de- 
form * to mangle (Locke). 
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DISFIGUREMENT, s. (from disfigure.) 
Defacement of beauty ; change of a better form 
to a worse (Suckling). 

To DISFOREST. ». a. To reduce land 
from the privileges of a forest to the state of 
common land. 

To DISFRANCHISE, v. a. To deprive of 
privileges or immunities. 

DISFRANCHISEMENT, s, The act of 
depriving of privileges. 

To DfSFU'RNlSH. v. a. To deprive, to 
unfurnish ; lo strip (Knolles). 

To DISGA'RNISH. v. a. 1. To strip of or- 
naments. 2. To take guns from a fortress. 

To DISGLO'RIFY. v. a. To deprive of 
glory; to treat with indignity (Milton). 

To DISGO'IIGE. v . a. (degorger, Fr.) I. 
To dbcharge by the mouth (Dry den). 2. To 
pour out with violence (Dirham). 

DISGRA'CE. s. ( disgrace , French.) 1. 
State of being out of favour. 2. State of ig- 
nominy ; dishonour ( Shukspeare ). 3. Act of 

unkindiicss : obsolete (Sidney). 4. Cause of 
shame (Hr own). 

To Disc p. a'c e . r . a. I . To bring a reproach 
upon; lo dishonour, as an agent ( f looker) m 
2. To bring to shame, as a cause. 3. To put 
out of favour. 

DISGRACEFUL, a. (displace and full.) 
Shameful; ignominious ; rcpioachful ( Tuy - 
lot). 

DISGRACEFULLY, ad. In disgrace; 
with indignity; ignomimoudy (Ben Jonson ). 

IRSGRAUbUT LNTksS s. Ignominy. 

DISGRACEU. s. One that exposes to 
sh.nnc; one that causes ignominy (Swift). 

DISGRA'CIOUS. a. Up pleasing (Shak- 
spenrr). 

To DISGUFSE. v. n. (degnurr, French.) 

1. To conceal by an unusual diess (Shuk- 
s peace). 2. To hide by a counterfeit appear- 
ance. 3. To disfigure; to change the form 
(Dry dm). 4. To deform by liquor ( Specta- 
tor). 

Di c c;ui' 5&. s. (from the verb.) 1. A dress 
contrived to conceal the person that vveais it 
(Addison). 2. A false appearance (Pope). 3. 
Disorder by drink (Nhakspeare). 

DISGIJI'SLMKNT. s. (from disguise.) 
Dress of concealment (Sidney). 

DISC L 7 I'S KIL s. (from disguise.) l.One 
that puts 011 a disguise (Swift). 2. One that 
conceals another by a disguise ; one that dis- 
figure'. (Shah spear e). 

DISGUST, s. ( degont , French.) 1. Aver- 
sion of the palate from any thing. 2. Ill 
humour; malevolence; offence conceived 
(Locke). 

To Disci/'st. v. a. ( degouter , French.) I. 
To raise aversion in the stomach ; to distaste. 

2. To strike with dislike ; to offend (Watts)* 

3. To produce aversion (Swift). 

DISGUSTFUL. *. Nauseous (Swift). 

DISH. s. (fcipc, Saxon : discus , Latin.) 1. 

A broad wide ve;-$el, in which food is served 
up at the table (Dryden). 2. A deep hollow 
vessel for liquid food (Milton)* 3. The meat 
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aerVed in a dish ; any particular kind of food 

(Shakspvare). 

To Dish. v. a . To serve in a dish (Shi ik- 
speare ) . 

DISH- CLOUT, s . ( dish and clout.) The 
cloth with which the maids rub their dishes 
(Swift). 

DISH-WASHER, *. The name of a bird. 

DISHABI'LLE. o. (deshabille, Fr.) Un- 
dressed; loosely or negligently dressed (Dry- 
den). 

1)i$h abi'lle. s. Undress; loose dress 
(Clarissa). 

To DISHA'BIT. v. a. To throw out of 
place ; to drive from their habitation ( Shah - 
.s pea re). 

DISHA'RMONY. s. Contrariety to har- 
mony 

To DISIIEA'RTEN. v. a. To discourage; 
to deject ; to terrifv ; to depress (Mi Uou). 

DISHE RISON, s. The act of debarring 
from inheritance. 

To DISIIE'RIT. v. a . (dis and inherit.) To 
cutoff from hereditary succession (Spenser). 

To DISIIE'VEL. v.a. ( decheveler , Fr.) To 
spread the hair disorderly (Kno/ies). 

Di'SHING. a. Concave (Mortimer). 

DISHONEST. a. (dis and honest.) 1 . Void 
of probity ; void of faith ; faithless ; fraudu- 
lent (South). 2. Unchaste; lewd (Shak- 
speare). Disgraced; dishonoured (Dry- 
den). 4. Disgraceful; ignominious (Pope). 

DISHONESTLY. ad. 1. Without faith ; 
without probity ; faithlessly; wickedly ( Shak - 
speare). 2. Lewdly; wantonly; unchastely 
(lire lex). 

DISHO'NESTY. 1. Want of probity; 
faithlessness (Swijt). 2. Unchastity; incon- 
tinence (Shakspearc). 

DISHONOUR. $. (dis and honour.) I. 
Reproach; disgrace; ignominy (Boyle). 2. 
Reproach uttered ; censure (Shat speare). 

To Disho'nou k. v. a. 1. To disgrace; to 
bring shame upon ; to blast with infamy 
(Shak speare). a. To violate chastity. 3. To 
tieat with indignity (Dry den). 

DISHONOURABLE, a. 1. Shameful; 
reproachful ; ignominious (Daniel). 2. Being 
in a state of neglect or divesteem. 

DISHO NOURER, s. (from dishonour.) I. 
One that treats another with indignity (Mil- 
ton). 2. A violator of chastity. 

To DISHO'RN. v. a. To strip of horns 

(Shahspeare). 

DlSHU'MOUlt. *. Peevishness; ill hu- 
mour, uneasy state of mind ( Spectator ). 

DISI M PRO'V EM ENT. s. Reduction from 
a better to a wor«e state (A 1 orris). 

To DISI NGA'RCER ATE. «. a. To set at 
liberty ; to free from prison (Harvey), 

DISINCLINATION, a*. Want of affec- 
tion ; «ligbt; dislike ( Arbuthnol ). 

To DISINCLINE. v. a. (disnm\ incline.) 
To produce dislike to ; to mjike disaffected ; to 
alienate affection from (Clarendon). 

DISINGENUTTY. .*. Meanness of arti- 
fice; unfairness (Clarendon). 


DISINGENUOUS, a. Unfair; meanly 
artful; vitiously subtle ; sly; crafty; illiberal* 

DISINGENUOUSLY, ad. In a disinge* 

nuous manner. 

DISI N GE'NUOUSN ESS. *. Mean sub- 

tilty ; low craft (Government of the Tongue), 

DISINHE'RISON. s. (dis and infant,) 

1 . The act of cutting off from any hereditary 
succession (Clarendon). 2. The state of being 
cut off from an hereditary right (Taylor). 

To DISINHERIT, r. a. To cutoff from 
an hereditary right (Davies). 

To DISINTE'R. v. a. To unbury ; to take as 
out of the grave (Addison). 

DISINTERK'SSEl). a. (dis and inter esse. 
Fr.) Void of regard to private advantage; im- 
partial (Drydm). 

DISINTERE'SSMKNT. 5. (dis and intc- 
rrssrnicnf, F'r.) Disregard to private advan- 
tage; disinterest; disinterestedness (Prior). 

DISINTEREST, s. (dis and interest.) I. 
What is contrary to one’s wish or prosperity 
(Gianni lie). 2. Indifference to profit. 

DISINTERESTED, a. (from disinterest.) 
1. Superiour to regard of private advantage; 
not influenced by private profit (Swift). 2. 
Without any concern in an affair. 

DISINTERESTEDLY, ad. In a disinte- 
rested manner. 

DISINTERESTEDNESS, .*. (from dis- 
interested.) Contempt of pi i vale inteiest 
(lit own). 

To D1SINTRI CATE. *. o. To disentan- 
gle. 

To DISINVITE. o. a. (dis and invite.) To 
retract an invitation. 

7b DJSJO'IN. v. a. ( drjoindre , Fr.) To se- 
parate; to part from each other (Milton). 

7 « DISJOINT. v. a. (dh and joint.) I. To 
put out of joint (Sandy s). 2. To break at 

junctures; to separate at the part where there 
is a cement (Jheac). 3. To break in pieces 
(Binckiuore). 4. To carve a fowl. ;>. To 
make incoherent (Sidniy). 

To Disjoi nt, t\ a. To tall in pieces (Sltali- 
speare). 

Disjoin T. prtr/iV/p. (from the. verb.) Sepa- 
rated : divided (Shahspeare). 

DISJUNCT, a. [disjunct us, Lat.) Dis- 
joined ; separate. 

DISJUNCTION, s. (from distant tio, Lat.) 
Diall nion ; separation ; parting (South). 

D1SJI NC’TIVK. a. (diynnctirus, Ltft i n .*) 
I . J neapable of union ( Grew). 2, That marks 
reparation or opposition : as, I lore him , or fear 
him (Watts), 3. (In logiek.) A disjunctive 
proposition is when the parts arc opposed to 
one another by disjunctive particles; as. It is 
t it her day or night. m 

DISJUNCTIVELY, ad. Distinctly ; sepa- 
rate lv (Decay of Piety). 

DISK, or Disc. Gr.) In astronomy, 

the body or face of the sun or moon, such asit 

appears to us. Though each of these bodies 

is nearly spherical, itappears as a circular plane, 
and this is the disk. 

Disk of a leaf, in botany, the whole 
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surface; supine , the upper; prone, the under To DISMA'SK. v. a. To divest of a mask-5 
surface. Disk of a flower, is the central part to uncover from concealment ( Wolf on ). 
in radiate compound Bowers, consisting gene- To DISMAY. v . a. ( demayar , Spanish.) 
rally of regular corollules or florets : it is ap- To terrify ; to discourage ; to affright (ifa- 
plied to other aggregate flowers, when the lei^k). 

florets towards the middle differ from those in Disma'y. $. (desmayo, Spanish.) Fall of 
the circumference ; as in umbels. courage; terrour felt ; desertion of mind : fear 

DISKI'NDNESS. s. 1. Want of kindness; imp reused ( Milton ). 
want of affection. 2. Ill turn ; injury ; detri- DlSMA'YEDNESS. s . (from dismay .) 
ment (Woodward). Dejection of courage; dispiritedness {Sid* 

DISLIKE. s. 1. Disinclination; absence ney). 
of affection {Spenser). 2. Discord; dissen- 1)ISME. s. (French.) A tenth; the tenth 
sion i not in use {Fairfax) . part; tith e (Skakspeare). 

To Dislike, v . a. (dis and like.} To dis- 7o DlbME'MBKR. v. a. To divide mem* 
approve ; to regard without affection {Temple), ber from member * to cut in pieces {Swift). 

DlSLl'KEFUL. a. {dislike andfull.) Dis- To DISMISS, v. a . (disnmsus, Latin.) 1 . 
affected ; malign : not in use {Spenser). To send away {Ads). 2. To give leave of de- 

To DlSLl'KEN. v. a. {dis and like.) To parture (Dryden). 3. To discard; to divest 
make unlike : not usual (Skakspeare). of an office . • 

DISLI'KENESS. s. Dissimilitude; not re- DISMISSION. s. (from dismhsio, Latin.) 
semblance; unlikeness {Locke). 1. Dispatch; act of sending away {Dryden). 

DiSLi'KER. s. A disapprover ; one that is 2. An honourable discharge from any office or 
not pleased ( Swift). place {Milton). 3. Deprivation ; obligation 

7o DlSLl'MB. v. a . {dis and limb.) To di- to leave any post or place ( Skakspeare ). 
laniate ; to tear limb from limb. To DISMORTGAGE, v. a. {dis and mort - 

To DISLIMN. v. a. {dis and limn.) To gage.) To redeem from mortgage (Howcl). 
unpaint ; to strike out of a picture {Shaks.) To DISMOUNT, v. a. ( demon ter , Fr.) 

To DISLOCATE. v. a. {dis and locus, 1. To throw off a horse {Skakspeare). Q. To 
Latin.) 1. To put out of the proper place throw from any elevation. 3. To throw a 
( Woodward ). 2. To put out of joint (Shak~ cannon from its carriage {Knot.), 
speare ). To Dismo'unt. v.n. 1. To alight from a 

DISLOCATION, r. (from dislocate.) 1. horse {Addison). 2. To descend from any 

The aet of shifting the places of things 2. elevation. 

The state of being displaced {Burnet). 3. A To DISNATURALIZE. v. a. {dis and 
luxation ; a joint put out. See Luxation. naturalize.) To alienate; to make alien. 

To DISLODGE. v. a. {dis and lodge.) 1. DENATURED, a. {dis and nature.) Un- 
To remove from a place (Woodward). 2. To natural ; wanting natural tenderness {Shaks.). 
remove from a habitation {Dryden). 3. To DISOBEDIENCE, s. {dis and obedience.) 
drive an enemy from a station {Dryden). 4. 1. Violation of lawful command or prohihi- 

To remove an army to other quarters (Shak- tion ; breach of duty due to superiours {Shak- 
speare ). speare). 2. Incompliance (B/ackmore). 

To Dislo'dge. v. n. To go away to an- DISOBEDIENT, a. Not observant of law- 
other place {Milton). ful authority {Kings). 

DISLOYAL. a. {desloyal 9 French.) 1. To DISOBEY. v. a. {dis and obey.) To 

Not true to allegiance; faithless; false to a break commands, or tramgress prohibitions 

sovereign; disobedient {Milton). Q. Disho- {Denham). 

nest; perfidious; obsolete {Skakspeare). 3. DISOBLIGATION. s. {dis and obliga- 
Not true to the marriage bed : obsolete (Shak- tion.) Offence; cause of disgust ( Claren - 
speare). 4. False in love; not constant: ob- don). 

solete. To DISOBLIGE. v. a. {dis and olliee.) 

DISLOYALLY, ad. Not faithfully ; trea- To offend; to disgust; to give offence to 
cherously; disobediently. {Addison). 

DISLOYALTY . s. (from disloyal.) 1 . DISOBLIGING, part. a. Disgusting; un- 
Want of fidelity to the sovereign {K. Charles).' pleasing; offensive {Gov. of Tongue). 

2. Want of fidelity in love: obsolete {Shak- DISOBLIGINGLY, ad. In a disgusting 

speare). or offensive manner; without attention to 

DlSMA'L. a. {dies malus, Latin, an evil please, 
day.) Sorrowful; dire; horrid; melancholy; DISOBLIGINGNESS, s. Offensiveness; 
uncomfortable; unhappy; dark {Decay of readiness to disgust. 

DISO'RBED. a. {dis and orb.) Thrown out 
DISMALLY, ad. Horribly ; sorrowfully, of the proper orbit {Skakspeare). 
Dl'SMALNESS. S. Horrour ; sorrow. DISORDER, s. ( disordre , French.) 1 . 

To DISMANTLE. ». a. {dis and mantle.) Want of regular disposition ; irregularity j con- 

1 . To deprive of a dress ; to strip {South). 2. fusion {Spectator). g. Tumult ; disturbance ; 
To loose; to throw off a dress ( Skakspeare ). bustle (frailer). 3. Neglect of rule; irregy- 

3. To strip a town of its outworks (Hakewill). larity (Pope). 4. Breach of laws; violation 

4. To break down any thing external (Dry.), of standing institution (Wisdom), b. Breach 
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of that regularity in the animal economy 
which causes health ; sickness ; distemper 
( Locke ). 6. Discomposure of mind. 

To Diso'rder. v. a. ( dis and order.) 1. 
To throw into confusion) to confound 5 to 
disturb ; to ruffle ( Milton * ) . 2. To make sick ; 
to disturb the body. 3. To discompose; to 
disturb the mind. 4. To turn out of holy or- 
ders (Dry den). 

DISORDERED. «. (from disorder.) Dis- 
orderly; irregular; vitious; loose (Shahs.). 

DlSORDEREDNESS. s. Irregularity; 
want of order ; confusion (Knolles). 

DISORDERLY, a. (from disorder.) 1. 
Confused; im methodical (Hale). 2. Irregu- 
lar; tumultuous (Addison). 3. Lawless ; con- 
trary to law; inordinate; vitious (Bacon). 

Diso'RDEttLY. ad. 1. Without rule; 
without method; irregularly confusedly (Ra- 
leigh). 2. Without law; inordinately ( Thes - 
Salomons ). 

DISORDINATE. a . Not living by the 
rules of virtue ; inordinate (Milton). 

DISO'RDIN ATELY. ad. Inordinately; 
vitiously. 

DISORIENTATED, a. (dis and orient.) 
Turned from the east; turned from the right 
direction (Harris). 

To DISO'WN. v. a. (dis and own.) 1. To 
deny; not to allow (Dry den). 2. To abne- 
gate ; to renounce (Swijt). 

To DISPA'ND. 1*. a. (dispando, Latin.) 
To display ; to spread abroad. 

DISPA'NSION. s. (from dispansus , Lat.) 
The act of displaying ; diffusion ; dilatation. 

To DISPARAGE, v. a. (from dispar , 
Latin.) 1. To marry any one to another of 
inferiour condition. 2. To match unequally; 
to injure by union with something inferiour in 
excellence. 3. To injure by a comparison 
with something of less value. 4. To treat with 
contempt; to mock; to flout; to reproach 
(Milton). 5. To bring reproach upon ; to be 
the cau>»e of disgrace ( Atterbury ). 

DISPARAGEMENT. $. (from dispar- 
age.) 1. Injurious union, or comparison with 
something of inferiour excel \ci\ce(L' Estrange). 
2. (In law.) Matching an heir in marriage 
under his or her degree, or against decency 
(Sidney). 3. Reproach; disgrace; indignity 
(Wottnn). 

DISPARAGER, s. One that disgraces. 

DI'SPA RATES, s. (dis par at a' Latin.) 
Things so unlike that they cannot be compared 
with each other. 

DISPARITY, s. (from dispar , Latin.) l. 
Inequality; difference in degree either of rank 
or excellence (Rogers). 2. Dissimilitude; 
unlikeness. 

To DISPARK, v. a. (dis and park.) 1. 
To throw open a park (Shahspeare). 2. 
To set at large; to release from enclosure 
Waller). 

To DISPART, v . a. ( dis and part ; disper - 
tior , Latin.) To divide in two; to separate; 
to break 5 to burst; to rive ( Dier ). 

BisrARl, in gunnery, i9 the setting a mark 
upon the muzzle-ring, or thereabouts, of a 
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piece of ordnance, so that a sight line taken 
upon the top of the base ring against the 
touch-hole, by the mark set on or near the 
muzzle, may be parallel to the axis of the con- 
cave cylinder. The common way of doing this, 
is to take the two diameters of the base ring; 
and of the place where the dispart is to stand, 
and divide the difference between them into 
two equal parts, one of which will be the 
length of the dispart which is set on the gun 
with wax or pitch, or fastened there with a 
piece of twine or marlin. By means of an in- 
strument it may be done with all possible 
nicety. 

DiSPA'SSION. s. (dis and passion.) Free*- 
dom from mental perturbation (Temple). 

DISPASSIONATE, s . (dis and passion- 
ate.) Cool ; calm ; moderate ; temperate (Cla- 
rendon). 

DISPATCH, or Despatch, a letter on 
some affair of state, or other business of im- 
portance, sent with care and expedition by a 
courier express. The business of dispatches 
lies on the secretaries of state and their clerks. 
The king gives directions to his ministers 
abroad by dispatches. The word is also used 
for the packet or mail. containing such letters. 
The French, during the reign of Louis XIV. 
had a conscil des depechfs. ‘‘council of dis- 
patches,'’ held in the kind’s presence, at which 
the dauphin, the duke of Orleans, the chan- 
cellor, and four secretaries of state, assisted. 

To DISPE'L. o. a. ( dispello , Latin.) To 
drive by scattering; to dissipate (Locke). 

DISrF/NCE s. (dispense, Fr.) Expencc; 
cost; charge; profusion (Spenser). 

To DISPE'ND. v. a. (dtspeiulo, Lat.) To 
spend; to consume; to expend (Spenser). 

DISPENSARY, (from dispenso, to distri- 
bute.) The shop or place in which medicines 
are prepared. 

The word dispensary is used more parties 
larly to denote a charitable institution very 
common in London and some other large 
towns of Britain. They are supported by vo- 
luntary subscriptions, and each has one or 
more physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
who attend, or ought to attend at stated times, 
in order to prescribe for the poor, and if neces- 
sary to visit them at their own habitations. 
The poor are supplied with medicines gratis. 
Where these institutions are managed with 
care, they are of the utmost importance to so- 
ciety: it being unquestionably more for the 
comfort of the sick to be attended at their own 
houses, than to be dragged from their families 
to an hospital. 

DISPENSATION, s. (from dispensatia, 
Latin.) 1. Distribution; the act of dealing 
out any thing (Woodward). 2. The dealing 
of God with his creatures; method of provi- 
dence (Taylor). 3. An exemption from somfc 
law ; a perm baton to do something forbidden 
(Ward). 

Dispensation, in law, 8cc. a permission 
to do something contrary to the standing laws; 
or a relaxation, or suspension of a law, on 
some just occasion. 
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' Sonic confound dispensation with equity ; 
hut they arc very different things; for equity 
is only the correction, or modification, of a 
law which is too general ; but a dispensation 
suspends the obligation of the law itself, and 
can, therefore, be only given by the legislative 
power. 

The archbishop of Canterbury has a power, 
by stat. 25 Hen. VIII. c. £1. of dispensing in 
any case, within the realm, wherein dispensa- 
tions, not oontrary to the law of God, were 
formerly granted by the see of Rome, as well 
to the king as to his subjects : but in extraor- 
dinary matters, or in a case that is new, the 
jking and council are to be consulted ; and the 
dispensation must be confirmed under the 
broad seal : and during the vacancy of the 
archbishop’s see, the guardian of the spirituali- 
ties may grant dispensations. Every bishop, 
of common right, lias the power of dispensing 
in common cases, 

DISPENSATOR. s. (Lat.) One employed 
in dealing out any thing; a distributer ( Bac .). 

DISPE'NSATORY. s ■ (from dispense.) A 
book in which the composition of medicines 
is „ described and directed; a pharmacopeia 
( Hammond ). 

ThDlSPE'NSE. v. a. (dispenser, French.) 

1. To deal out ; to distribute (D. of Piety.) 

2. To make up a medicine. 3. To Dispense 

with , to excuse ; to grant dispensation for ; 
to ai io w ( Raleigh ) . 4 . 7 « Di s p f n s E with ; 

to set free from an obligation (Addison). 

Dispe'nse. s. (from the verb.) Dispensa- 
tion ; exemption : not in use (Milton). 

DlSPE'NSEIl s. (from dispense.) One that 
dispenses; a disti ihnter (JSpratt). 

To DJSPF/OPLL. v. a. To depopulate; to 
empty of people (Pope). 

DlSPE'OPLEil. s. (from dispeople.) A 
dcpopulator ; a waster ((h\). 

To DISPE’RGE. r. a. (di*pen^o % Latin.) 
To sprinkle; to scatter (Shu/.*pcare). 

DTSPKUMOLS, in botany, a term applied 
to a fructiiication containing two seeds only, 
as in umbellate and stellate plant*. 

To DISPE'ilSE. r. a. (dhpnstis, Latin.) 
7. To scatter, to drive to diffeicnt paits ( 

2. To dissipate (Milton). 3. To deal about; 
IK) distribute ( Buror). 

DJSPE'RSKDLY. cA. (from dispersed ) 
Jn a dispersed uiaimcr ; separately (Hooker). 

DISrERSEDNI'.SS. s. (from dLpetscd.) 
The state of being dispci'sed ; dispersion. 

DISPE'RSENLSS. s. ( fi om disperse.) 
Thinness ; scattered russ ( Hi ere wood ) . 

DiSPK'RSER. s. (from dispone.) A scal- 
terer : a spn adcr (Spectator ) . 

DISPERSION, in general, signifies the 
scattering or dissipating something. Ilencc, 
in optics, it denotes the same with the diverg- 
ency of the rays of light. 

Dispersiqn (Point of), in dioptrics, 
the point from which refracted rays begin to 
diverge where their rd’i action renders them 
divergent. 

Di$?frsion of i n r i. ammation, in 
rjirgcry, F the «emo\ih;^an inflammation, and 
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restoring the inflamed part to its natural 

state. 

Dispersion of mankind, in the history 
of the world, was occasioned by the confusion 
of tongues, and took place in consequence of 
the overthrow of Babel at the birth of Peleg; 
whence he derived his name. See Babel 
and Confusion of tongues. 

Dispersion of light, in optics, denotes 
the enlargement of a pencil or beam of light, 
which is produced by Its passage from one mo* 
diuin to another, and this enlargement arises 
from the nature of the medium. 

Dr. Wollaston’s mode of examining refrac- 
tive and dispersive powers is described in Phil. 
Transac. for 1802, or Nicholson’s Jour. vol. 
iv. pa. 8p. Extensive tables of refractive and 
disperse c powers are given by Dr. T. Young, 
at pp. S(j(j, 299 , v t>L ii. of his Natural Philo- 
sophy. 

To DISPIRIT, v. a. (dis and spirit.) 1. 
To discourage ; to deject ; to depress ; to damp; 
to terrify; to intimidate ( Clarendon ). 2. To 

exhaust the spirits; to oppress the constitution 
of the body (Collier). 

DISPl'ltlTEDNKSS. s. (from dispirit.) 
Want of vigour ; want of vivacity. 

To DISPLA'OK. v. a. (dis and place.) 1. 
To put out of place. C. To put out of any 
state or condition (Bacon). 3, To disorder 
(Shakpearc ) . 

D1SPLACENCY. s. ( displicenfia , I .a tin.) 
I. Incivility ; d ^obligation. 2. Disgust ; any 
thing nn phasing (Decay of Piety). 

To DISPLA'NT. v. a. (dis and plant.) ]. 
To remove a plant. 2. To drive a people from 
the place in which they have fixed their resi- 
dence (Baron). 

DI S PI .ANT ATI ON . y. I.The removal of 
a plant. 2. The ejection of a people (Ra- 
hi“h). 

To DISPLA'Y. r. a. (desployer, French.) 
1. To spread wide (Spenser). 2. To exhibit 
to the sight or mind (Locke). 3. To cane; 
to cut up {Spectator). 4. To talk without re- 
straint (Sfukspc&rc). 5. To set ostentatiously 
to view (Skaksptari). 

Disfla'y. s. (from the verb.) An exhibi- 
tion of any thing to view (Spectator). 

DISPLAYED, in heraldry, an eagle or any 
otlu r bird so drawn that it stands erect, with 
its win us expanded. 

DISPLEA'SANCE. s. (from displease.) 
Aimer; discontent: obsolete (Spenser). 

DISPLEA'SANT. a. Unpleasing; offen* 
si\e ; unpleasant (Gititiville). 

7'o.DlSPLE'ASE. v. a. ( dis and please.) 
To offend ; to make angry ( Chronicles ). 

To Disple'ase. v. 7i. To disgust; to raise 
aversion (Locke). 

DISPLE'ASINGNESS. s. (from displease 
vig.) Offensiveness ; quality of offending 
(Locke). 

DJ SPLE'A SURE. s. (from displease.) 1. 
Uneasiness; pain received (Locke). 2. Of* 
fence; pain given (Judges), 3. Anger; in- 
dignation (Knolles). 4. State of disgrace; 
disfavour ( Peacham ). 
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Tv Displeasure, v. a . To displease; not 
to gain favour : out of use ( Bacon ). 

To DJSPLODE. v. a. C displodo , Latiji . ) 
To disperse with noise ; to vent with violence 
(Milton)* 

DISPLO'SION. s „ (from displosUs , Latin.) 
The act of disploding ; a sudden burst or dis- 
persion with noise and violence. 

DISPONDEE, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, a double spondee or foot, consisting of 
four long syllables; as juramentum,c6ncludentes, 

^crj/macoy7u;V> 

DISPORT, s. ( dis and sport.) Play; sport; 
pastime; diversion (Hayward). 

To Dispo'rt. v . a. To divert (Shaks.). 

To Dispo'rt. o. n . To play; to toy; to 
wanton (Pope). 

DISPO'SAL. s. (from dispose.) 1. The act 
of disposing or regulating any thing ; regula- 
tion ; distribution (Milton). 2. The power 
of distribution ; the right of bestowing ( Attir - 
bury). 3. Government; management (Locke). 
4. Establishment in a new slate (Taller). 

To DISPO'SE. v. a. ( disposer , French.) 
1. To employ to various purposes; to diffuse 
(Prior). 2. To give; to place; to bestow 
(Spratt). 3. To turn to any particular end 
or consesqucnce (Dry tlen). 4. To adapt ; to 
form for any purpose (Spenser). 5. To frame 
the niind ; to incline. (Small id). 6. To make 
fit (Locke). 7- To regulate ; to adjust (Dry- 
den). 8. To Dispose of. To apply to any 
purpose ; to transfer to any other person or tiac 
(Swift), g. To Dispose of. To put into 
the hands of another ( Taller). 10. To Dis- 
pose of. To give away ( Waller ). II. To 
Dispose of. To conduct ; to behave (Bacon). 
12. To Dispose of. To place in any condi- 
tion (Dry den). 13. To Dispose oJ\ To 
put away by any means (Burnet). 

To Dispo'se. v . n. To bargain; to make 
terms : obsolete (Shakspcarc). 

Dispo'se. s. (from the verb.) 1. Power; 
management; disposal i Shakspcarv). 2 Di- 
stribution: act ol government (Milton). 3. 
Disposition ; cast of behaviour (Shakspeare). 
4* Cast of mind; inclination (Shakspeare). 

DISPO'SEH. s. (from dispose.) l. Distri- 
buter; giver; bestower ( Graunt ). 2. Govcrn- 
our; regulator; director (Boyle). 3. One 
Who gives to whom he pleases ( Prior) . 

DISPOSITION, s. (from dispontio. Lat.) 
1. Order; method ; distribution (Dryden). 2. 
Natural fitness; quality (Newton). 3. Ten- 
dency to any act or state (Bacon). 4. Temper 
of mind (Shakspeare). b. Aflection of kind- 
ness or ill-will (Swft). 6. Predominant in- 
clination (Locke). 

Disposition, in oratory. See Orato- 
ry. 

Disposition, in painting. See Paint- 
ing. 

Disposition, in human nature. In every 
man there is something original, that serves to 
distinguish him from others, that tends to form 
a character, and to make him meek or fiery, 
candid or deceitful, resolute or timorous, 
cheerful or morose. This original bent, term- 
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ed disposition, must be distinguished frotrf a 
principle: the latter, signifying a law of hu* 
man nature, makes part of the common na- 
ture of man ; the former makes part of the 
nature of this or that man. Propensity is a 
term common to both ; for it signifies a prin- 
ciple as well as a disposition. 

The poets have observed, that men have 
their “ mollia tempora fandi,” when they are 
averse from saying or doing a harsh tning. 
This disposition is commonly termed by the 
English “ good humour,” of which, in the fair 
sex, Mr. Pope says, 

“ Good humour only teaches charms to last, 

“ Still makes new conquests, and maintaiua 
the past.” 

There is no disposition more comfortable to the 
person, to the possessor himself, or renders 
him more agreeable to others, than good hu- 
mour. It is to the mind what good health is 
to the body ; it gives a man the capacity of en- 
joying every thing that is agreeable in life, and 
the iaculty of communicating much enjoy- 
ment to others. 

DISPO'SITIVE. a. That implies disposal 
of anv property ; decretive (Ay life). 

DIb POSITIVELY, ad. J. In adisposithc 
manner. 2. Distributive!}' (Brown). 

DJSPO'blTOU. The lord of that sign in 
which the planet ia. 

To DISPOSSESS, v . a. To nut out of pos- 
session ; to deprive ; to disseize (Tillotson). 

DISPO'SURE. s. (from dispose.) 1 . Dis- 
posal ; goiemmciu; power; management 
(Sandy s). 2. Suite; posture (f Foil on). 

DlblRA'IbE. s. Blame; censure (Addi- 
son). 

To Disp'r a'ise. v. a. To blame; to cen- 
sure; to condemn (Shukspeare). 

DISPRaPSER. 5 . A cen Mirer 

DISPLLVLS1BLE. a. Unworthy of com- 
mendation. 

D1MR A'ISINGLY. ad. With blame 
(Shahjuare). 

To DISPRE'AD. v. a. ( dis and spread.) 
To spread different ways (Pope). 

DISPROTIT. s. Loss ; damage ; detri- 
ment. 

DISPROOF, s. Confutation ; conviction 
of errour oi falsehood (Aitcrluru). 

DISPROPORTION, s. Unsuitablenc'S jn 
form or quantity of one thing to another; want 
of symmetry ; disparity (Denham). 

To Disproportion, v. a. To mismatch; 
to join things unsuitable (Suckling). 

DISPROPO'RTI ON ABLE. «. Unsuitable 
in form or quantity (Smalridge). 

D 1 S PRO POTITI ON A B LEN ESS . r. Un- 
suitableness to something else. 

DISPROPORTION ABLY. ad. Unsuita- 
bly; not symmetrically (Tillotson). 

DISPROPORTION AL. a. Dispropor- 
tionably ; unsymmetrical ; unsuitable. 

DISPROPORTIONALLY. ad. Unsuita- 
bly with respect to quantity or value. 

’DISPROPORTION ATE. rr. Unsym me- 
trical ; unsuitable to something eUc (Hay). 
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DISPROPORTIONATELY. ad. Unsuit. 

ably ; un symmetric ally. 

piSPROPOHTlONATENE&S. 5 . Un- 
suitableness in bulk, form, or value. 

To DISPROVE, v. a. ( dis and prove.) 1. 
To confute an assertion ; to convict of errour or 
falsehood {Hooker). fc.To convict of a prac* 
tice of errour {Hooker). 3. To disapprove; to 
disallow {Hooker). 

DISPRCKVER. s. (from disprove.) 1. 
One that disproves or confutes. 2. One that 
blames; aceusurer {Wot ton). 

DISPU'NISKABLE. a. Without penal 
restraint {Swift). 

DISPUTABLE, a. (from dispute.) 1. 
Liable to contest ; controvertible {South). 2. 
Lawful to be contested {Swift). 

■' DISPUTANT, s. {dtsputaus, Latin.) A 
controvertist ; an argucr ; a reasoner ( Special ), 
Disputant. < 7 . Disputing; engaged in 
controversy: not in use (Milton). 

DISPUTATION, s. (from disputatio, 
Latin.) 1. The skill of controversy; argu- 
mentation. 2. Controversy ; argumenlal con- 
test {Sidney) . 

DISPUTATIOUS, a. (from dispute.) In- 
clined to dispute ; cavilling {Addison). 

DISPUTATIVE, u. (from dispute.) Dis- 
posed to debate ( Watts ) . 

To DISPUTE, v. n. ( disputo , Latin.) To 
contend by argument; to altercate; to debate ; 
to controvert (Tillotsoti). 

To Dispu'te. v. a. 1. To contend for 
{Hooker). 2. To question ; to reason about 
{Dry den). 3. To discuss ; to think on ( Shak - 
spear e). 

Dispu'te. s. Contest; controversy ( Bent - 
/«*)■ 

DISPUTELESS. a. Undisputed ; uncontro- 
vertible. 

DISPUTER. s. A controvertist ; one given 
to argument and opposition {Slit litis fleet). 

DISQUALIFICATION. That which 
disqualifies; that which makes unfit (Spec- 
tator). 

To DISQUALIFY, v. a. (dis and rjualify.) 
1. To make unfit ; to disable by some natural 
or legal impediment (Swift). 2. To deprive 
of alright or claim by some positive restriction ; 
to disable (Swift). 

To DISQUA'NTITY. v. a. To lessen 
(Shakspeare). 

DISQUILT. s. Uneasiness; restlessness; 
vexation ; anxiety (Tillotson). 

Dis<iui'et. a. Uneasy; restless ( Shak - 
speare). 

To Disqui'bt. v. a. To disturb; to make 
uneasy ; to fret; to vex ( Roscommon ). 

• DlSQUl'ETER. s. A disturber; a harasser. 
DISQUl'ETLY. ad. Without rest ; anxi- 
ously; uneasily; without calmness ( Shak - 
speare) . 

' DISQUPETNESS. S. Uneasiness ; restless- 
ness; anxiety; disturbance (Hooker). 

• DISQUl'ETUDE. s. Uneasiness ; anxiety; 
disturbance; want of tranquillity (Addison). 

, DISQUISITION, s. 0 disauisitio , Latin.) 
Examination; disputative inquiry ( Arbuthnot ). 


DIS 

To DISRA'NK. v. a. To degrade from his 
rank. 

DISREGARD $. Slight notice ; neglect. 
To Disregard, v. a. To slight; to neg- 
lect ; to contemn ( Smairidee ). 
DJSREGA'RDFUL. a? Negligent; con. 

temptuous. 

DISllEGA'RDFULLY. ad. Contempt^ 

ously. 

DISRELISH. 1. (dis and retish.) 1 . Bad 
taste; nauseousness (Milton). 2. pi dike ; 
squeamishness (Locke). 

7 oDisre'lish. v. a. 1. To infect with an 
unpleasant taste (Rogers). 2. To want a taste 
of; to dislike (Pope). 

DISREPUTATION. ( dis and reputa- 
tion.) 1. Disgrace; dishonour (Bacon). 2. 
Loss of reputation ; ignominy (Taylor). 

DISREPUTE, s. ( dis and repute.) Ill cha- 
racter ; dishonour ; want of reputation (South). 

DISRESPE'CT. s. (dis and respect .) Inci- 
vility ; want of reverence (Clarendon). 

DISRESPECTFUL, c. Irreverent; un- 
civil. 

DISRESPECTFULLY, ad. Irreverently. 
(Addison). 

To DISRO'BE. v. a. To undress; to uncover; 
to strip ( Wot ton ). 

DISRUPTION, s. ( disrliptio , Latin.) 1. 
The act of breaking asunder (Ray). 2. Breach; 
rent; dilaceration (Woodward). 

D1SS, a town in Norfrtlk, with a market on 
Friday. Here are manufactures of sailcloth, 
linen - cloth, hose, and stays. Lat. 52. 25 N. 
Lon. 1. 9 E. 

DISSATISFACTION. The state of 
being dissatisfied ; discontent (Rogers). 

DISS AT1SF ACTOR l N ESS . Inability 

to give content. 

DISSATISFACTORY. «. Unable to 
give content. 

To DISSATISFY, v. a. ( dis and satisfy.) 
1. To discontent; to displease (Collier). “2. 
To fail <0 please (Locke). 

To DISSECT, v. a. ( disseco , Latin .) 1 . To 
cut in pieces (Roscommon). 2 . To divide and 
examine minutely (Atterbury). 

Dissect. In botany, applied to the leaf, 
Lanciniate or Gashed. See these terms. 

The gashed leaf however 19 distinguished 
from die lanciniate, by the sections being de- 
terminate in the first, and indeterminate in the 
second. 

DISSECTION, s. ( dtsseclio , Latin.) 1. 
The act of separating the pans of animal bodies; 
anatomy (Addison). 2. Nice examination 
( Granville ). 3. The cutting to pieces of any 

part of an animal or vegetable, for the purpose 
of examining its structure. 

To DISSEIZE, v. a. (dissaiser, French.) 
To dispossess ; to deprive (Locke). 

DISSE'ISIN. s. (from dissaisir , French.) 
An unlawful dispossessing a man of his right. 
(Cowell). 

DISSE'IZOR. s. (from disseize.) He that 
dispossesses another. 

To DISSE'MBLE. v. a. ( dissimulo , Latin.) 
1. To hide under false appearances; to pre- 
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tend that not to be which really is ( Hayward ). 
». To pretend that to be which is not {Prior). 

To Dissb'mble. v. n. To play the hypocrite ; 
to use false professions; to wheedle ( tiowe ). 




who conceals his true disposition (Raleigh). 

\ DISSE'M BLING LY . ad. With dissimula- 
tion; hypocritically ( Knolles ). 

To DISSEMINATE. v. a . ( dessemino, 
Latin.) To scatter as seed ; to spread every way 
(Atterbury). 

DISSEMINATION, s. (dissemination 
Lat.) The act of scattering like seed (Brown). 

It has been long a prevailing opinion, among 
philosophers, that the elcctic fluid is univer- 
sally disseminated, and in continual action. To 
prove this to others, various instruments have 
been contrived to detect the smallest variations 
and discover the minutest signs of its existence. 
See Electrometer. 

DISSEMINATOR, s. He that scatters ; he 
that propagates a doctrine or opinion. 

DISSENSION. j. ( dissefisio , Latin.) 
Disagreement; strife; contention; quarrel 
(Knolles). 

DISSE'NSIOUS. a. Disposed to discord ; 
contentious; quarrelsome (Ascham). 

To DISSENT, y. n. (dissentio, Latin.) 1. 
To disagree in opinion (Addison). 2, To dif- 
fer ; to be of a contrary nature (Hooker). 

Disse'nt. s. (from the verb.) I. Disagree- 
ment; difference of opinion (Bentley). 2. 
Contrariety of nature: not used (Baton). 

DISSENTA NEOUS, a. (from dissent.) 
Disagreeable ; inconsistent ; contrary. 

DISSENTER. s. (from dissent.) 1. One 
that disagrees, or declares his disagreement, 
from an opinion (Locke). 2. One who, for 
whatever reason, refuses the communion of 
the English church. 

DISSENTERS, in church history, are a 
numerous body of people in this country, who 
made their appearance in queen Elizabeth’s 
time, when, on account of the extraordinary 
purity, which they proposed in religious wor- 
ship and conduct, thev were reproached with 
the name of puritans. They increased in num- 
bers by reason of the act of uniformity, which 
took place on Bartholernew’s day 1682, in the 
icign of Charles II. By this act 2000 ministers 
of the establishment, ic fusing to conform to 
certain conditions, with which they could not 
conscientiously comply (sec B a r t h o lemew’s 
dav), were obi igcd’to quit their livings, and 
hence arose the name of non-conformists. The 
descendants of these are known by the name of 
protestant dissenters: they may be considered 
m general as divided into the denominations of 
Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptists, which see. 

The principles on which dissenters separate 
from the church of England, are the same with 
those on which the latter separates herself from 
thechurch of Rome ; theseare the right of private 
judgment; liberty of conscience; and the per- 
fection of scripture as a Christian's only rule of 
faith and practice. (See Nonconformists.) 
These principles are defended at length, by 
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Watts, Neal, Palmer, Towgood, Flower, and . 
some other writers. A History of theDi*- 
senters was published some time ago by Mr* 
Cornish, and a much more extensive one » just 
published in 4 vote, octavo, by Messrs^ Hogue 
and Bennett. 

DISSEPIMENT, in botany, Partition, 
which see. 

DISSERTATION, s. (dissert atio, Latin.) 

A discourse ; a disquisition ; a treatise (Pope). 

To DISSERVE. y. a. (dis and serve.) To 
do injury to; to mischief; to harm ( Claren + 
don). , 

DISSERVICE. s . (dis and service.) Injury; 
mischief; ill turn (Collier). 

lMSSE'RVlCEABLE. a. Injurious; mis- 
chievous; hurtful. 

D1 SSE'R V ICE ABLENESS. r. Injury; * 
harm; hurt; mischief; damage (Norris). 

To DI SSETTLE. c. a. To unsettle; to 
unfix. 

To DISSEVER, v.a. To sever; to part in 
two; to divide; to separate: a barbarous word 
(Raleigh). 

Dl'SSIDENCE. s. ( dissideo , Latin.) Dis- 
cord ; disagreement. 

DISSI'LIENCE, (dissilio, Lat.) The act 
of starting asunder. 

DISSl'LlENT. In botany, a bursting or 
elastic pericarp or fruit. Bursting open with 
a spring ; as in hura, dentaria, cardamine, mo- 
mordica elaterium. 

D1SSIL1TION. *. (dissilio, Latin.) The 
act of bursting in two (Boyle). 

DISSIMILAR. a. (dis and similar.) Un- 
like; heterogeneous (Newton). 

DlbSlMfLA'RITY. s. (from dissimilar.} 
Unlikeness; dissimilitude (Cheyne). 

D1SSIM I'LITU 13E. s. (dissimilitude, Lat.) 
Unlikeness; want of resemblance (Pope). 

DISSIMULATION. r. (dissimulate, Lat.) 
The act of dissembling; hypocrisy (South). 

Lord Chesterfield, in his Id 1st letter to his 
son, quotes from lord Bacon the distinction be- 
tween simulation and dissimulation ; ” the 
last of which is only to hide a man’s own cards, 
whereas simulation is put on in order to look 
into other people’s.” Doe9 not the following 
account of his own management, which he 
recommends to his son as an example, come 
under the description of simulation? 4t I should 
desire nothing better in any negociation, than 
to have to do with one of tnese men of warm, 
quick passions ; which I would take care to 
set in motion. By artful provocations I would 
extort rash unguarded expressions; and, by 
hinting at ali the several things I could suspect, 
infallibly discover the true one, by the altera- 
tion it occasioned in the countenance of the 
person.” Is not this to look into another 
man’s cards? We pretend not to determine 
whether this be proper and able conduct, in a 

negociator; butm a man it is surely deftst- 

DPSSIPABLE. a. (from dissipate.) Easily 
scattered ; liable to dispersion (Bacon). 

To DI 'SSI PATE. v. a. ( dissipatus , Latin.) 

1. To scatter everyway; to disperse (Wood- 
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toanl) . 2. To scatter the attention ( Savages 
Xi/ip). 3. To spend a fortune ( Londoii). 

DISSIPATION, 5. C dmipntio , Latin.) 1. 
The act of dispersion ( Halt ). 2. The stale of 

being dispersed (Milton). 3. Scattered atten- 
tion (Swift). 

Dissipation, iti* physics, an insensible 
loss or consumption of the minute pails of the 
body ; or that inode whereby they l)y off, and 
ate. lost. 

Dissipation (Circle of), in optics, denotes 
that circular space upon the retina, which is 
taken up hy one of the extreme pencils or rays 
issuing from an object. 

To DISSOCIATE. v . a . ( dissocio , l^atin.) 
To separate; to disunite; to part (Boyle). 

DISSOLVABLE, a. (from dissolve .) Ca- 
pable of dissolution; liable to be melted 
C fccwion ). 

DI'SSOLUBLE. a. ( dissolulilis , Lat.) Ca- 
pable of separation ( JVoodward ). 

DISSOLUBILITY, .v. (from dissoluble.) 
Liableness to suffer a disunion of parts (Jlate). 

To DISSOLVE. v. a. (dhsoluo, Ian in.) I. 
To destroy the form of any thing by disuniting 
the parts with heat or moisture; to melt; to 
liquefy ( JVoodward ). 2. To break ; to dis- 
unite (Peter). 3. To loose; to break the ties 
of any thing (Milton). 4. To separate persons 
united (Shakspeare). b. To break up assem- 
blies (Bacoti). 6. To solve; to clear (Dan.). 
7. To break an enchantment (Milton ) . 8 . To 

be relaxed by pleasure (Dry den). 

To Dissolve, v. n. 1. To he melted ; to 
be liquefied (Addison). 2. To fall to nothing 
(Shakspeare). 3. To melt away in pleasure. 

DISSOLVENT. a. (from dissolve.) Hav- 
ing the power of dissolving or melting (Hap). 

Dissolvent. Disso'lvek. s . That 
which has the power of disuniting the parts of 
any thing ( Arbuthnot ). 

DISSOLVABLE. a. (from dissolve.) Liable 
to perish by dissolution (Hale). 

DI'SSOLUTE. a. (d'motutns, Lat.) Loose; 
wanton ; unrestrained ; luxurious; debauched ; 
dissolved in pleasures (Hagers). 

DISSOLUTELY, ad. Loosely ; in debauch- 
ery; without restraint (Wisdom). 

DISSOLUTENESS, s. Looseness; laxity 
of manners; debauchery (Locke). 

DISSOLUTION, s. (dissolutio, Latin.) l. 
The act of liquefying by heat or moisture. 2. 
The state of being liquefied. 3. The state of 
melting away (Shakspeare). 4. Destruction 
of any thing by the separation of its parts 
(South). 5. The substance formed by dissolv- 
ing any body (Bacon). 0. Death ; the resolu- 
tion of the body into its constituent elements 
(Raleigh). 7.* Destruction (Hooker). 8. 
Breach of any thing compacted (South), 9. 
The act of breaking up an assembly. io. 
Looseness of manners (Atterbury ) . 

Dissolution, in chemistry, the solution 
of a substance, accompanied with the decom- 
position of its* elementary principles, or at least 

g gcjieral change in its nature, Of lime i\e 
may obtain a solution in muriatic acid, of chalk 
a dissolution in the same liquid. Dissolution 
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is, therefore, properly a species of wh|| 
comprised in the generic term tlecompo$kli», 

Dl'SSONANCE. s. (dissonance, Fret$|u) 

A mixture of harsh, unharmonioua sour!*, 
(Miltori). (See DIscord.) - n 

DISSONANT, a. ( dissonant , Latin.) 1, 
Harsh; unharmonioua (Thomson). 2. I neon* 
griious; disagreeing (Hakeivill). 

To DISSUA'DE. v. n. (dissuadeo, Latin.) 

1 . To dehort ; to divert by reason or impor- 
tunity from any thing (Shakspeare). 2. To 
represent any thing as unfit (Milton). 

DISSU A'DEK. s. He that dissuades. 

DISSUA'SION. s. (dissnasio, Latin.) Ur- 
gency of reason or importunity against any 
tiling; dehortation (Boyle). 

DISSUA'SI VE. a (from dissuade.) Dc- 
hortatory ; tending to divert from any purpose. 

l)issu a'stve. s. Dehortation ; argument to 
turn the mind off from any pursuit. 

DISSYLLABLE, s. (^cnrrAXot&s^.) A word 
of two syllables (Drudcn). 

DI'STaFF. V. Cii r t;.LT, Saxon.) 1. The 
staff from which the flax is drawn in spinning 
( Fairfax ) . 2. It is used as an emblem of the 

female sex. 

Distaff thistle, in botany. SeeCAR- 

TH A ML’S. 

To DISTA'IN. v. a. (dis and stain.) I. To 
stain ; to tinge (Pope). 2. To blot; to stilly 
witli in fain v (Spenser). 

DISTANCE. .S*. ( distance , Fr. dis/anlia , 
Latin.) l. Space considered barely in length 
between any two beings (Locke). 2. Remote- 
ness in place (Prior). 3. The space kept be- 
tween two antagonists in fencing (Shakspeare). 

4. Contrariety; opposition (Shakspeare). b. 
A space marked on the course where horses run 
( L 9 Estrange), (i. Space of time (Prior). 1. 
lie muteness in time (Smalridge). 8. Ideal 
disjunction; mental separation (Locke). (). 
Respect; distant behaviour (Drmhn). 10. 
Retraction of kindness; reserve (Milton). 

Distance, in astronomy. The real distances 
of the sun, planets, and comets, are found from 
their parallaxes. (See Paiiali.ax.) Or, with re- 
spect to the planets, as the distance of the earth 
from the sun has been found by transits of Venus, 
to be 95 millions of miles ; from this one real dis- 
tance and the periodic times of the planets, the 
respective real distances of the whole may be 
found by means of Keplers second law. For the 
relative, as well as real distances of the planets 
from the sun (see Astronomy). As to the dis- 
tances of the fixed stars, since they have no sen- 
sible parallax, all that we could say on this sub- 
ject would be little else than guessing. 

Curtate Distance. Sec Curtate.; 

Accessible Distances , in geometry, are measured 
with the chain, dccempeda or ten-foot rod, or the 
like. ,, 

Inaccessible Distances t are found by taking bear- * 
ings to them, from the two extremities of ft line 4 
whose length is given. Various ways of perform- 
ing this may be seen in Hutton's Mensuration,' 
flomiy castle’s Trigonometry, and most other 
books on the latter subject. . 

Distunes of the bastions , in fortification, the sido 

of the exterior polygon. See Polyoon. 

Apparent Distance, in optics, tliat distance which 



placed at when seen afar off, 
Slerent from the true d*§* . 


, .coijfaped . according as it is more or less, r#- 

. . . *,r.. - „ . , , . , , »* moved from those limits, this confusion assists tb< 

‘s because we*re apt to think that all yerwpmmd m judging of the distance of the object t it 
te 'dbje«$$ whpse parts cannot well he ffis- being always esteemed so much the nearer, or the 
and 'Which haveno other object in farther off, by how much the confusion is greater. 


few near rhem, afe at the same distance from us, 
hough, perhaps^ the one is thousauds of mifes 
nearer than the other, as is the case with regard 
to the sun and moon. 

M[. De Ja Hire enumerates lire circumstances, 
which assist us in judging of the distance of ob- 
jects; viz. their apparent magnitude, the strength 
of the colouring, the direction of the two eyes, 
the parallax of tne objects, and the distinctness of 
their small parts. On the contrary, Dr. Smith 
maintains, that we judge of distance principally, 
or solely, by the apparent magnitude of objects; 
and concludes universally^that the apparent dis- 
tance of an object seen in a glass, is to its apparent 
distance seen by the naked eye, as the apparent 
magnitude to the naked eye is to its apparent mag- 
nitude in the glass: hut it was long since observed 
by Alha/en,that we do not judge of distance merely 
by the angle under which object'* arc seen ; and 
Mr. Robins clearly shews that Dr. Smith s hypo- 
thesis is contrary to fact, in the most common and 
simple cases. Thus, if a double convex glass be 
held upright before some luminous object, as a 
candle, there will be seen two images, one erect, 
and the other inverted; the first is made simply 
by reflexion from the nearest surface ; the second 
by reflexion from the farther surface, the rays 
undergoing a refraction from the first surface both 
before and after the reflexion. If this glass has 
not too short a focal distance, when it is held near 
the object, the inverted image will appear latger 
than tne other, and also nearer; but if the glass 
be carried off from the object, though the eye re- 
main as near to it as before, the inverted image 
will be diminished so much faster than the other, 
that at length it will appear much less than it, but 
•till nearer. Here, says Mr. Robins, two images 
of the same object are seen under one view, and 
their apparent distances immediately compared ; 
and it is evident that those distances have no 
necessary connexion with the apparent magni- 
tude. Tins experiment may be made still more 
convincing, by sticking a piece of paper on the 
middle of the lens, and viewing it through a short 
tube. He observes farther, that the apparent 
magnitude of very distant objects is neither de- 
termined by the magnitude of the angle only 
under which they are seen, nor is the exact pro- 
portion of that angle compared with their true 
distance, but is compounded also with a decep- 
tion concerning that distance; so that it we had 
no idea of difference in the distance of objects, 
each would appear in magnitude proportional 
to the angle under which it was seen; and if 
our apprehension of the distance were always 
just, our idea of their magnitude would be un- 
varied, in all distances ; but in proportion as 
we err in our ebhccptiQn of their distance, the 
greater angle suggests a greater magnitude. By 
not attending to this compound effect, Mr. Ro- 
bins apprehends that Dr. Smith was led into his 
mistake." 

‘Dr.JRprterfield gives a digtlnct and comprehen- 
sive yiejy of the natural methods of judging con- 
cerning the distance of objects. 

7 s The conformation of the eye, he observes, can 
be$f ix» use to us with respect to objects that are 
placed without the limit* of distinct vision. As 
theo^ject, however, does then appear more or 


But this confusion hath its limits also, beyond 
which it can never extend; for when an object it 
placed at a certain distance from the eye, to 
which the breadth of the pupil bears no sensible 
proportion, the rays of light that come from a 
point in the object, and pas» the pupil, are so little 
diverging, that they may be considered as paral- 
lel. For a picture on the retina willpot be sen- 
sibly more confused, though theubjdft be remov- 
ed to a much greater dbtance. 

The most universal, and frequently the most 
sure, means of judging of the distance of objects is, 
he says, the angle made by the optic axis. For 
our two eyes are like two different stations, by 
the assistance of which distances are taken; and 
this is the reason why those persons who ate blind 
of one eye so frequently miss their mark in pour- 
ing liquor into a glass, snuffing a candle, ana such 
other actions as require that the distance be ex- 
actly distinguished. To convince ourselves of the 
usefulness of this method of judging of the dis- 
tance of objects, he directs us to suspend a ring in 
a thread, so that its side may be towards us, and 
the hole in it to the right and left hand; and 
taking a small rod, crooked at the end, retire from 
the ring two ot three paces, and having with one 
hand covered one of our eyes, to endeavour with 
the other to pass the crooked end of the rod 
through the ring. This, says he, appears very 
easy; and yet, upon trial, perhaps once in 100 
times we shall not succeed, especially if we move 
the rod a little quickly. 

Our author observes, ihat, by persons recollect- 
ing the time when they began to be subject to 
the mistakes above-mentioned, they may tell 
when it was that they lost the use of one of their 
eyes; which many persons are long ignorant of, 
and which may be a circumstance of some conse- 
quence to a surgeon. The use of this second 
method of judging of distances DeChales limited 
to 120 feet; beyond which, he says, we are not 
sensible of any difference in the angle of the optic 
axis. 

A third method of judging of the distance of 
objects consists in their apparent magnitudes, on 
which so much stress was laid by Dr. &nitj^. 
From this change in the magnitude of therroage 
upon the retina we easily judge of the distance of 
objects, as often as we are otherwise acquainted 
with the magnitude of the objects themselves; but 
as often as we are ignorant of the real magnitude 
of bodies, we can never, from their apparent, 
magnitude, form any judgment of their distance* 

From this we may see why we are so. frequently - 
deceived in our estimates of distance, by &ny\ex- 
traordinare magnitudes of objects seen at the end 
of it; as, in travelling towards a larg 
castle^ or a cathedral cnurch, or a moq 
than ordinary, we fancy them to be^ 
we find them to be. This also U th$>|j 
animals, and all small objects, seen inv 

tiguous to Urge mountains, appear t ^ 

small. For we think the mountain nearer tow •' 
than if it were smaller; and we should riot be 
surprised at the smallness of the neighbouring' 
animals, if wo thought them. farther off For the. 
same reasop, we thinktbepi exceedingly small, 

when they are placed upon, the top gi t mountain, 

or a lirge building; which appear nearer to us 
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than they really ire, on account of their extra- while, at the same time, ire mistake their distance, 
ordinary size. JHence we may see why, when two parallel row* 

J>r. Junn clearly accounts for our imagining fbf trees stand upon an ascent, whereby the more 
objects, when seen from a high building, to be remote parts appear farther oiF than they really 
smaller than they are, and smaller than wc fancy are, because the tine that measures the length of 
them to be when we view them at the same dis- the vistas now appears under a greater angle than 
tance on level ground It is, says he, because wc when it was horizontal, the trees, in such a case, 
fta J C u° d, f t,nc ? *® ea distance in that direction, will seem to converge (ess, and sometimes, insteaa 
and therefore judge of the things by their pic- of converging, they will be thought to diverge, 
turn upon the eye only; but custom will enable For the same reason that a long vista appears 
us to jud'e rightly even in this case. to converge more and more the farther it is ex- 

^ C ’ wbo bas never bcen u P on tended from the eye, the remoter parts of a hori- 
any high building, go to the top of the Menu* zontal walk or a long floor will appear to ascend 
menr, and look down into the street; the objects * " * * " 

seen there, at. men and horses, will appear so 
small as greatly to surprise him. But 10 to 20 
years af er, it m the mean time he has used him- 
self now and then to look down from that and 
other great heights, he will no longer find the 
same objects to appear so small. And if he were 


and objects placed upon it, the more 
remote they are, the higher they will appear, till 
the last be seen on a level with the eye ; whereas 
the ceiling of a long gallery appears to descend 
towards a horizontal tine, drawn from the eye of 
the spectator. For this reason also, the surface of 

A , ■. -- — - the sea, seen from an eminence, seems to ri>e higher 

to view the same objects from such heights as and higher the farther we look ; and the upper 
frequently as he sees them upon the same level part 1 * of high buildings seem to stoop, or in- 
With himself in the streets, he suppose s that they cline forwards over the eye below, because they 
would appear to Iuro just of the same magnitude seem to approach towards a vertical line pi ocecd- 
rom the top of the Me uuinent as they do fiom ing from the sj cctator’s eye ; so that statues on 
*° W 0116 ® tor y k J ph. For this reason it is, the top of such buildings, in order to appear up- 
tUit statues placed upon very high buildings right, must recline or lean backwards a little. 

, t0 be made of a larger size than those This author also shews the reason why a wind- 
icii are seen at a nearer d s*ance ; because all mill, seen from a great distance, is sometimes ima- 
Tper°ons, except architects, are apt to imagine the gined to turn the contrary way from what it really 
reail *°* * UC ^ ” U1 fdnigs to be much less than it dot% by our taking the nearer end of the sail for 
y ,s * •*»“ The uncertainty we sometimes 

, . . . . vww.-w of the motion 

we judge of the distance of objects, is lighted candles, turned round at 
wicn which their colour strikes unon mvinor to the sitmr> rails? : also 


rfy , , _ . the more remote. 

? Urt ” *J el "od by which Dr. Porterfield find in the course of the motion of a branch of 
~ ! W *V U t?* tbe . distance of objects, is lighted candles, turned round at a distance, is 
orce with which their colour strikes upon owing to the same cause; as also our sometimes 
our eyes For if we be assured that two objects mistaking a convex for a concave surface, more 
‘ a sim, J ar , like colour, and that one ap- e $pc( ially in viewing seals and impressions with a 
T t r ! k , g ^u nd ‘u* 1 y f ‘ a , n t ie otber » w e convex glass or a double microscope; and lastly, 
two* 6 ” at ™ C “ n ^ ter ub i ect 15 tbe nearer of the that, upon coming in a dark night into a street, in 

i;al - which there is but one row of lamps, we often 

consist* in the different ap- mistake the side of the street they are on. Some 
pearance of the small parts of objects When ‘ * * “ 

these parts appear distinct, we judge that the ob- 
ject is near, but when they appear confused, or 
when they do not appear at all, we judge that it 
is at a greater distance. For the image of any 
object, or part of an object, diminishes as the dis- 
tance of it increases. 

The sixth and last method by which we judge 
of the distance of objects is, that the eye does not 
repr|£Qt to our mind one object alone, but at the 
time all those that aje placed betwixt us 
and the principal object/* 1 hose distance we are 
constdcnog; and the mote this distance is divided 
into separate and distinct parts, the greater it ap- 
jpears to be. jFor this reason, distances upon un- 
<WSrt <ttfface« appear less than upon a plane : for 
vie inequalities of the surfaces, such as hills, and 
«w» Mid rivers, that lie low and out of sight 
ei.her do not appear, or hinder the pans that lie* 


important reflections are made upon this curious 
subject by M. Bouguer, also by Miv Harris in his 
Optics, and by Di. Young and M. Hauy in their 
respective Courses of Natural Philosophy. 

bistance of the eye, in perspective, is a line drawn 
from the eye to the principal point. 

Point of Distance, in perspective, a point in the 
horizontal line at such distance from the principal 
point, as is that of 'he eye from the same. 

Di (tance, as applied to the turf, is a length of 
two hundred and forty yards from the winning- 
post of a race-course; precisely at which spot is 
fixed a post corresponding witn others, but hav- 
ing a gallery capable of holding three or four 
persons, which is called the distance post. In 
this gallery as well as in the gallery of the win- 
ning-post, before the horses start each heat, a 
person is stationed holding a crimson flag; during 
the time the horses are running, each flag is sus- 
pended from the front of the gallery to which it 
• . ~ . . . . - * -- —« Delongs 5 and the flag is inclined forwards as a 

rfiaM ? that the hor8e P a98e * P 081 * Novvr » if there be any 

« £1* ° U5 10 a d,slam c y e > horse which has not come up to the distance post, 

T: . . before the firtt horse in that heat ha* reached the 

tie* in virion dfnZSTn«lfLfn* 5 ! a,,M ,ev S** f ?*' winning po»t, « manifested by the motion of tha 

mistaking the flag, such horse is said to be distanced, and is in- 
capable Of running any more during that race. 

Tq Di'Staace. v. «. (from the noun.) I. 

, ^ Wl «er ex- To ttmotc Iv ; to throw off from the view 

tended from the eye. The reason of this, he says (Dryden). 2. To leave behind at a race the 

is because thv apparent magnitudes of their per ’ length of a distance (Gay), 

pen^cular intervals are perpetually diminishing, DISTANT, a. (ditium, Latin.} I. Remote 


behind them from a] 
apparent distance is 
do not appear in it 
banks of a river 
When the river 


‘anng; and so the whole 
iuished by the p.irts that 


i of objects. Of this kind, he says, £ the 
ot parallel lines, and vistas ron- 


. - ■ 1 rows of trees; for they seem to 

converge more and more as they are farther ex- 
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in place ; not near {Pope). 2. Remote in time 
cither pas* or future. 3. Remote to a ceftaMjj 
degree* 4; Reserved j shy. 5. Remote in ba*; 
turej not allied (G. of Tongue.) 0. Not obvi- 
ous; not plain (Addison). ' 

Distant, In botany, a term applied to the 
whorl, when the flowers which compose it, 
being few in number, are remote from each 
QtheJt It 16 applied also to stamens (stamina 
distantia), as in mint. 

DISTASTE, s. (dis and taste.) 1. Aversion 
of the palate; disgust {Bacon). 2. Dislike; 
uneasiness {Bacon) 3. Anger; alienation of 
affectum (Pope). 

To Distaste, v. a. 1. To fill the mouth 
with nauseousness {Sitakspearc). 2. To dis- 
like; to loathe {Shakspeare) . 3. To offend ; 

to disgust [Davies). 4. To vex; to exasperate; 
to sour {Pope). 

DISTASTEFUL. a. 1. Nauseous to the 
palate; disgusting (Otani'illr). 2. Offensive; 
unpleasing ( Davies). 3. Maligmnt; malevo- 
lent {Brown). 

DISTE'MPER. s. (dis and temper.) l. A 
disproportionate mixture of parts. 2. A dis- 
ease; a malady {Suckling). 3. Want of due 
"temperature {, Raleigh ). *4. Bad constitution 
of the mind {Shakspeare). 5. Want of due 
balance between contraries {Bacon). 6. De- 
pravity of inclination (K. Charles). 7. Tu- 
multuous disorder {frailer) 8. Disorder; un- 
easiness {Shakspeare). 

To Diste'mper. v a. I. To disease 
( Shakspeare ). 2. To disorder {Boyle). 3. 
To disturb; to ruffle {Dry den). 4. To de- 
stroy temper or moderation {Addison). 5. To 
make disaffected {Shakspeare). 

DISTE'MPER ATE. a. Immoderate ( Ral .). 
DISTE'MPERaTURE. s. 1. Intemperate- 
ness; excess of heat or cold, or other qualities 
{Abbot). 2 . Violent tumultuousness ; out- 
rageousness. 3. Perturbation of the mind 
( Shakspcate ). 4. Confusion; loss of regularity 
{Shakspeare) 

To DlSTE'ND. v. a. { distendo , Latin.) To 
stretch out in breadth {Thomson). 

DISTE'NT. s. (from distend .) The space 
through which any thing is spread ( Wotton ) . 

DJ^TE'NT I ON. s. { distenlio , Latin.) l. 
The act of stretching ; state of things stretched 
(Arbuthnot). 2. Breadth; space occupied by 
the thing distended. 3. The act of separating 
one part from another; divarication {wotton). 

To DISTHRONI ZE. v.a. {dis and throne.) 
To dethrone: not used {Spenser). 

DISTICH, a couplet of verses ; or a 

iece of poetry, the sens? whereof Is com pre- 
ended in two lines. * are’ excellent 

morals in Cato’s DisticW. See VigneuJ de 
Marvi He on the Distichs gf Cgto^ torn. i. p. 
54, 55. ! 

Hexameter and pentameter verses, otherwise 
called elegiacs, are disposed in distifehs. 

DISTICHIASIS, (dmchmit) 
from honxut* from double, and ^w.) 

A disease of the eyelash, in which there is a 
double row of hairs, the one row growing out- 
wards, the other inwards towards the eye. 


DISTICHOUS. In botany. dltytejb 

row or rank.) Two-ranketl. Distichus ctoultsV 
raraos situ horizon tali, pec decussatim silos 
exserens. A distich or two-ranked stem or 
stalk : putting forth branches, not decussated* 
but in a horizontal position. Disticha folia : 
duo latera rami lantujn respicientia, licet un- 
dique inserta. Respecting two sides of the 
branch only, thoiuh inserted on all parts of it: 
as in fir and dierviUi. Or, pointing two ways 
only, though not in the same plane. 

This term is applied in the same sense to a 
spike (spica disticha); fioribjus ad utrumque 
latus spectantibus; all the flowers pointing two * 
ways. 

To DISTl'L. v. n, (dntillo, I^atln.) l.To 
drop ; to fall by drops {Pope). 2. To flow 
gently and silently {Raleigh). 3. To use a still 
{Shakspeare). 

To Disti'l. v. a. 1. To let fall in drops 
{Drayton). 2. To force by fire through tne 
vessels of distillation {Shakspeare). 3. Tty 
draw by distillation {Boyle). 4. To dissolve or 
melt (/ Iddison ). 

DISTILLATION, s. ( dislillatio , Latin.) 
1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 2. 
The act of pouring out in drops. * 3. That 
which falls in drops. 4. The act of distilling 
by fire {Newton). 5. The substance drawn by 
the still {Shukspcare). 

Distillation. ( distillation from distilh , 
to drop by little and little.) A chemical pro- 
cess, very similar to evaporation, instituted to 
separate the volatile from the fixed principles 
bv means of heat. Distillatory vessels are either 
alembics or retotis ; the former consist of an 
inferior vessel, railed a cucurbit, designed to 
containthe matter to be examined, and having 
an upper part fixed lo it, called the capital of 
head. In this last the vapours are condensed 
by the contact of the surrounding air, or, in 
other cases, by the assistance of cold water sur- 
rounding the head, and contained in a vessel 
called a refrigeratory From the lower part of 
the capital proceeds a tube, called the nose, 
beak, or spout, through which the vapours, 
after condensation, are, by a proper, figlie of 
the capital, made to flow into a vessel called 
the receiver, which is usually spherical.. These 
receivers have different names, according to 
their figure, being called mattresses, balloons* 
&c. Retorts are a kind of bottle of glass, pot- 
tery, or metal, the bottom being spherical; aitd 
the upper part gradually diminishing’ tftto -m 
neck, which is turned on one side. ' 

But the greatest improvement which 1 the 
process of distillation has perhaps ever' received 
consists in the comparatively modertt addition 
of a separate series of tubes and vessels to con- 
vey and collect the gasseous products of sub- 
starves submitted to tne operation, and to avoid 
all mq danger from sudden expansion, without 
the necessity of letting off to waste a large ptot^ 
tion of the difficultly Condensible, but freeptot- 
h moA important ptfotfacts of the operation. 

This part of thehiaehinery, from the name 
of its inventor, isderidminated Woulfe’s appa- 
ratus. Something of the same kind, however* 

M 2 
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was invented by Glauber as early as the year 
1655 ; who, aware of the numerous defects of 
the common apparatus, substituted to the series 
of perpendicular aludel-shaped receivers, a la- 
teral senes of plain stone or eaithen jirs, each 
connected with the other by earthen tnbis 
bent at right angles, and 4 the covers of uih jar 
has uig two holes, one to rtccit e the tube bring- 
ing the vapour fiom the adjoining jar or the 
retort, and the other feu the passive of tlie tube 
which conveyed the excess of this viponr into 
the next in succession The chief improve- 
ment upon this nnchincrv in Woulfe\ appa- 
ratus consists in filling the lateral vessels with 
water, into which the inventor dips the ex- 
tremity of each tube, bringing into it the un- 
condcnsed pait of the vapour, by which a vast 
quantity of pioduct is saved 

The practical us«s of distillation in chemistrv 
are too numerous to be mentioned B) it the 
volatile part of any sunstance is sepirattd from 
that which i« fixed, as in the distillation of tur- 
pentine, in which the osential oil rises and the 
rosin is left behind, the more tvaporable is 
separated from the less cvaporable, as in the 
preparation or rectific mon of ardent spirit, 
liquid* are freed from foreign or accidental im- 
purities, a*» in the distillation of common water, 
’volatile substances are united in an cas) and 
commodious manner, as in prcpinng the odo- 
rous distilled waters of aromatic vendibles, 
bodies are decomposed and analyzed, new com- 
pounds are formed, and a knowledge is obtain- 
ed of the native and chemical properties of 
foreign substances 

When the products of distilhtion are solid 
and dry, the process is usually termed Subli- 
mation, which see 

There are various modes of applying heat in 
distillation, depending upon the n iturc of the 
apparatus employed, as well as upon the sub- 
stance to be distilled The common still, 
being formed of metal, is immediattly expostd 
to the naked fire, since fiom its ten icit\, and 
its property of conducting heat with facility , it 
is not liable to crack, which is not the c i« e with 
glass dhd earthen ware. If the vessel holding 
the substance to be distilled be of the latter 
kind, it is essential to apply the heat very gradu- 
ally and uniformly, and after the process, to 
safer it to cool in a similar manner Tins is 
effected it) different ways, the most common of 
which is the sand bath, which consists of a 
vessel df iron filled with fine dry sand. The 
retort, of other vessel, is imbedded m the sand 
previous to the application of the fire* the in- 
ferior conducting power of the sand does not 
Ajffow the heat to approach the retort, but in 
feat gradual wdy;wnich will insure its safety 
t fjtftm cracking The heat must also be more 
gOpferot* since any sudden increase, or diminu- 
tion bt the fire, will ntft so immediately affect 

fee Mort* . , 

K Jo apartments m the small way, the 
lamp win answer every 0mm of ifofe sand 
hath* as the sliding rest#ma^|nj$ the retort, 
admits of its being placed at ahv given distance 
from the flame. In addition to this, the Aigand 


lamp can be adjusted by the rack, to almost any 
degree of intensity below its rofetmOm An- 
other method of defending the nton from the 
foo rapid effect of the heat, consists tn coating 
the outside with a mixture*)! horse-duns ana 
cla>, 01 loam. When a Inmtid degree ot heat 
is required in distillation, recourse u had to a 
hath of sun 1 ft liquid, whose boiling point will 
give the degree of heat required, such as fetter, 
od, or mercury If, for instance, it were re- 
quired to separate any substance from water 
more volatile than that liquid, it would be 
mcessaty to employ a water hath, in which to 
place the retort, keeping the water in t|ie bath 
below its boiling point 

\ ct the laws of distillation are so modified 
b) other circumstances as o render several ot 
the pieccding rules m some device exception- 
able 1 bus we frequently find that one volatile 
substance will cairy along with it other bodies 
of co lsideiable fixity Prom the affinity water 
has to air, an evaporation ot the formei tikes 
place at all temperatures bt low its boiling point, 
and though it has been thought that w iter 
might be freed from saline matter by distilla- 
tion, experiment proves tbit sevtral salts are 
cirrud over, along with the vapour ot thd^ 
water, which, in their drj state, would undergo 
decomposition before they would be 11 duct cl 
to avanne the elastic form , whence water by 
common distillation ciunot be rendered pure 
1 be salts most disposed to rise with water in 
distillation ire carbon it of ammonia, nuirnts 
of lime, and migncs>a, and nitiat of soda In- 
deed this tendency appears to he directly as the 
solubility of the c alt, or rather as it*» deliquescent 
property, whieh is as its affinity for water 
It is chiefly 111 consequence of the ascent of 
bodies of greater fixity with certain bodies of 
greater volatility that there is so much difficulty 
in our own country of imitating the foreign 
vinous spirits of otlvr countries, as for example' 
trench brandies, and West India rums. AU 
these aic inch iduated by the character of the 
essential oil that ascends with the spirit, and 
gives it the pecuhai flavour by wmch one* 
spiru differs from another Now wc c in ob* mi 
an essential oil from an) of the vegetables that 
furnish these different spirits but w<* cannot 
readily obtain a spirit altogether tasteless; and 
destitute of some sort of essential oil still com- 
bining with it, from whatever substance we 
distil in our own countiy. Could wc do this 
we could manufacture to perfection an artifi- 
cial Comae brandy or Jamaica rum ; hut as wc 
cannot altogether separate the inherent essen- 
tial oil front the purest An# most colourless and 
most insipid spirits can obtain, when we add 
the essential ’Which we metti to fla- 

vour it, tljjfetynion OftHe two otts gives* ns neces- 
sarily atraefent remit, and betrays the artifice 
to eve * f one who is acquainted with the taste 
of the genuine material 
In order, then, to prepare the oil of wine, or 
of the grapes from which French brandies are 
distilled } which are generally the worst and 
most unripe tHht the country affords, the bent 
bemg selected for the process of witic itself. 
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which, pap a . far ampler profit ; take some 
cakes otdiy wine- lees, such as are used by our 
hatters, dissolve them in 6 Or 8 times their* 
weight pf water; distil the liqubr withaslovy 
fire, and Separate the oil with a separating glass, 
reserving for only the nicest uses that which 
comes over first, the succeeding oil being 
coarser and more resinous. Hawpg procured 
thisyfine oil of wiue, it may be dissolved in al- 
cohol; by which means it may be preserved a 
long time fully possessed of all its flavour, but 
otherwise it will soon grow rancid. 

With a fine essential oil of wine thus pro- 
cured, and a puie and insipid spirit, French 
brandies may be imitated to some degree of per- 
fection. The essential oil, however, must be 
drawn from the same kind of lees as the brandy 
to be imitated was procured from ; e. g. in 
order to imitate Coniac brandy, it will be neces- 
sary to distil the essential oil from Coniac Ices ; 
and the same for any other kind of brandy. 
For as different brandies have different flavours, 
and as these flavours are entirely owing to the 
essential oil of the grape, it would be prepos- 
terous to endeavour to imitate the flavour of 
Coniac brandy with an essential oil procured 
^ from the lees of Bourdeaux wine. W hen the 
flavour of the brandy is well imitated by a pro- 
per close of the essential oil, and the whole re- 
duced into one simple and homogeneous fluid, 
other difficulties are still behind: the flavour, 
though the essential part, is not, however, the 
only one ; the colour, the proof, and the soft- 
ness, must also he regarded, before a spirit that 
perfectly resembles brandy can be procured. 
With regard to the proof, it may he easily ac- 
complished, by using a spirit rectified above 
proof; which, alter being intimately mixed 
with the essential oil of wine, may be let down 
to a proper standard with fair water : and the 
softness may, in a great measure, be obtained 
by distilling and rectifying the spirit with a 
gentle fire; and what is wanting of this crite- 
rion in the Uquorwhcn first made, will besdp- 
plied by time : for it must be remembered, that 
it is tunc alone that gives this property to 
French brandies, they beingut first acrid, foul, 
and fiery. But with regard to the colour, a 
particular method is required to imitate it to 
perfection, which may be effected by means of 
treacle or burnt sugar. The treacle giv<& the 
spirit a fine colour, nearly resembling that of 
French brandy ; but as its colour is dilute, a 
large quantity must be used. This is not, how- 
ever, attended with any bad consequences ; for 
notwithstanding the spirit is really weakened by 
this addition, yevthe bubble-proof, the general 
criterion ^ of, spirits, uf greatly mended by the 
tenacity imparted totKeJiquor by the treacle. 
The Jjnrit also acquires from the! mixture a 
sweetish or luscious taste, #nda (t fulhess in the 
, mouthy both which properties tender it very 
agreeable to some palates. A much smaller 
quality Of bt?mt sugar than of treacle will 
be 'sufficient for colouring the same quantity 
of spirits: the taste is also very different^ 
for, instead of the sweetness imparted by. 


treacle, the spirit acquires from the, burnt 
sugar an agreeable bitterness, and by that means 
recommends itself to many who ans offended 
with a luscious spirit. The burnt sugar is pre- 
pared by dissolving a proper quantity of sugar 
in a little water, and scorching it over the lire 
till it acquires a bhfck colour. Eithet "treacle 
or burnt sugar will nearly imitate the genuine 
colour of old French brandy ; but neither of 
them will succeed when put to the te»t of the 
vitriolic solution. 

Tlie spirit distilled from melasses or treacle 
is very pure. It is made from common treacle , 
dissolved in water, and fermented it* the same 
manner as the wash for the common mab, 
spirit. But if some particular art be not useef 
in distilling this spirit, it will not prove so vi- 
nous as mall spirit, but more flat and less pun- 
gent and acrid, though otherwise muchwleaner- 
tasted, as its essential oil is of a much less of- 
fensive flavour. Therefore, if good fresh wine- 
lees, abounding in tartar, be well fermented 
with melasses, the spirit will acquire a much 
greater \inosity and briskness, and approach 
much nearer to the nature of foreign spirits. 
Where the melasses spirit is brought to the 
common proof- strength, if it be found not to 
have a sufficient vinosity, it will be my proper 
to add some dulcified spirit of nkre ; and if the 
spirit be clean worked, it may, by this addition 
only, be made to pass on ordinary judges fur 
French brandy. Great quantities of this spirit 
are used in adulterating foreign brandy, rum, 
and arrack. Much of it is also used alone in 
making cherry-brandy and other cordials by 
infusion; in all which, many, and perhaps 
with justice, prefer it to foreign brandies. Me- 
lasses, like all other spirits, is entirely colourless 
when first extracted ; but distillers always give 
it it as nearly us possible the colour of toreign 
spirits. 

In this manner we may imitate foreign spirits 
of all kinds. Thus if Jamaica rum be our ob- 
ject, instead of French brandy, it will only be 
necessary to procure some of the tops or other 
useless part* of the sugar-canes, from which an 
essential oil being drawn and mixed with clear 
melasses spirit, will give it the true flavour; or 
at least a flavour as true as a spirit not totally 
divested of all essential flavour of ita own can 
possibly communicate* The principal diffi- 
culty therefore must still Lie in procuring' a 
spirit totally, or nearly, free from all flavour of 
its own. >The spirit drawn from the refuse of 
a sugar-house has been commended as su- 
perior to that drawn from melasses ; though it 
is very* probable, that to procure an_ absolutely 
flavourless "pint is iinjiossible. The only me- 
thod, therefore, of imitating foreign spirits is, 
by choosing such materials as will y ield a spirit 
flavoured as much like them a* poswble; and 
materials most recommended, and probably 
tfie best that can be used, are raisins. ,,v » 

In the process of obtaining Holland ^ifc, r the 
Dutch distillers first intermix an unequal' qua®- 
tity of malt gfOlUM to * meal, and 

"prefer that t he Sifter should predominate* and 

- v. -r* ■ * 
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: some that the latter should. Before this inter- 
mixture takes place, however, each substance 
is to be nude imu a thin batte< or lob, first 
with a very small portion of cold water, and 
then a larger quantity of boiling water, and 
then suffered to termeut by the addition of a 
sufficient quantity of yeast, for the space of 
about , eight, and forty hours. The fluid is 
rendered just dilute enough for the purpose of 
distillation without endangering its burning 
to the bottom of the still. By these means 
they commodiously reduce the processes of 
: brew ing and fermenting to one common opera- 
tion. By using cold water to wet the malt 
^uniformly, ail danger of clogging the spending 
of the tup would be necessunly avoided j but 
here is no occasion to do any thing more than 
sufficiently dilute the wash, consisting of the 
whole of the grain, thin enough to be ierment- 
ed and distilled together, by which means the 
.spirit ot the bran and husky part, as well as of 
the flour of the grain, are completely extracted, 
yet their wash, compared with ours, is about 
three-eighths thinner. For these reasons, they 
obtain more spirit from their grain than we do, 
and of a better quality, with not half the trou- 
ble taken by our distiller?. 

To rectify this spirit into IIolLtnd-gin, w hich 
constitutes the next process, add to every twenty 
gallons of spirit of the second extraction, about 
the strength of proof spirit, three pounds of 
juniper berries, and two ounces of oil of juni- 
per, ji.d distil with a slow fire, till the feints 
Degin toasoend ; then change the receiving can. 
This produces the best Rotterdam-gin. An 
inferior kind is made with a still less propor- 
tion of berries, sweet fennel-seeds, and Stras- 
hurg turpentine without a drop of juniper oil. 
This lust, as also a better sort though still in- 
ferior to that of Rotterdam, is produced in very 
large quantities at Wclsoppe. 

DISTI'LLATORY. a. (from distil.) Be- 
longing to distillation; used in distillation 




See Piiar- 


D1STILLED WATERS. 

MACY. 

DlSTl'LliER. s. (fromdisri/.) I. One who 
practises the art or trade of distilling {Boyle). 
2. One who makes and sells pernicious and in- 
flammatory spirits. 

By stat. 3 Geo. III. c. 5. s. 12, persons who 
sell liquors chargeable with duty, and distil 
spirits, are deemed common distillers, and are 
liable to surveys, penalties, &c. See Ex c i s e . 

DISTI'LMENT. r. (from distil.) That 
which is drawn by distillation : obsolete 
( Shakspeare ). 

DISTINCT. a. (dhtinctus. Latin.) 1. 
Different; not the same. {Stilling fleet). 2. 
Separate; being part (Tiliotson). 3. Clear; 

^monfused {Milton). 4. Spited ; variegated 

'(JMRtton). 5. Marked out; specified {Milton). 

Distinct leaves, in botany* Folia dft- 
tincta. 'Quite separate from each other. Con- 
. lasted with connate: as in i several of the 
itiesem bryao tbema. Distinct , leaflets, as in 

jasuriaum officinale ; contrasted with Gdafluent, 
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as in j. grandiflorum. Distinct or separate 
anthers, as in most flowers ^contrasted with 
connate. ’ " .vr-« *)v 

DISTINCTION. s. (dhtinetii, Latin.) i. 
The act of discerning one as preferable to the 
other (Shakspeare). 2. Note of difference. 3. 
Honourable note of superiority. 4. That by 
which one differs from another (Loch). 5. 
Difference regarded (Dry den). 6. Separation 
of complex notions ( Shakspeare ). 7- Utvisiofi 
into different parts ( Dryden ). 8. Notation of 
difference between things seemingly the same; 
discrimination (Norrts). Discernment, judg- 
ment. 

Distinct ion, in logic, is an assemblage of 
two or more words, whereby disparate thing?, 
or their conceptions, are denoted. 

There are three kinds of distinctions, taken 
from the three different modes of existence, 
real, modal, and rational. The first is that be- 
tween two substances, or the modes of lwo 
substances. The second, or modal distinc- 
tion, is that between several thing*, one 
whereof may exist without the other, out not 
vice versa, the other without that. The third, 
or rational distinction, is that between several 
things which are really one and the same, aru^ 
whereof one cauuoi exist without the other; 
nor vice versa, the other without ibis: such is 
that between a thing and ns essence, between 
the essences and properties, &c. Of this dis- 
tinction some amhors admit two kinds: the 
one barbarously culled rationis ratiocinate!?, 
having some foundation in things, as when we 
distinguish the justice of God from his mercy; 
‘the other called rationis raticionantis, which 
has no foundation at all, and therefore is by 
many rejected. ( Chauinn .) 

DISTINCTIVE. «. (from distinct.) 1. 
That marks distinction or difference (Pope). 

2. Having the power lo distinguish and discern; 
judicious (Brown). 

DISTINCTIVELY, ad. Particularly; not 
con f i lsed 1 y ( Shu kspeare ) . 

DISTINCTLY, ad. (from distinct.) l. 
Not confusedly (Newton). 2. Plainly; clearly 
(Dryden). 

DISTINCTNESS. ?. (from distinct.) 1. 
N’»ce observation of the difference between dif- 
ferent things (Ray). 2. Such discri mi nation 
of things as makes them easy to be observ- 

To DISTINGUISH, v.a. ( distinguo , Lat.) 

1. To note the diversity of things (Hooker). 

2. To separate from others by some mark of 
honour or preference. (Prior). 3. To divide 
by notes or diversity (Burnet). 4. To know 
one from another by any mark or note of dif- 
ference ( Watts). 5. To discern critically; to 
judge (Shakspeare). 6. To constitute chfffer- 

ence; to specificate (Locke). 7. To make 

known of eminent. 

To Di$ti'nguish. v. n. To make distinc- 
tion ; to find or shew the difference (Child). 

DISTINGUISHABLE. «. (from distin- 
guish.) 1 . Capable of being distinguished (HbU). 

%. Vj/orthjf of no|e; worthy of regard (Sw\f 't). 
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DISTINGUISHED, particip . <t. Eminent; 
transcendent 5 extraordinary {Rogers). 

DISTTNGUISHER. s.(fiom~disiinguuh.) 

1. A judicious observer 5 one that accurately 
discerns one thing from another ( Dry den) . 2. 
He that separates one thing from another by 
proper marks of diversity (Brown), 

. DISTINGUISHINGLY. ad . With dis- 
tinction i with some mark of preference 
(Pope). 

DISTl'NGU I SH M ENT. 5. Distinction} 
observation of difference (Gram/). 

^ To DISTO'RT. v. a. ( du tortus , Latin.) 1 . 
To writhe ; to twist ; to deform by irregular 
motions (Smith). 2. To put out of ihe true 
direction or posture ( Tillotson ). 3. To wrest 

from the true meaning (Peacham). 

DISTORTION, r. (distortion Latin.) Ir- 
regular motion by which the face is writhed 
or the parts disordered (Prior). 

To I) IS 1’RA'CT. v. a . part. pass, distract- 
ed \ anciently distraught. ( dislractus , Latin.) 

1 . To pull different way9 at once (Brown). 2. 
To separate; to divide (Shakspeare). 3. To 
turn from a single direction towards various 
points (South). 4. To fill the mind with con- 
trary considerations ; to perplex ; to confound 
(Locke), b. To make mad (Bacon). 

DISTRACTEDLY, ad. (from distract.) 
Madly; Iran tick ly (Shakspeare). 

^ DISTRACTEDNESS. s. (from distract.) 
The state of being distracted ; madness. 

DISTRACTION, s. (distraction Latin.) 1. 
Tendency to different parts (Shakspeare). 2. 
Confusion ; state in which the attention is 
called different ways (Dry den). 3. Perturba- 
tion of mind (Tatler). 4. Madness; frantick- 
liess ; loss of the wits ; vagrancy of the mind 
(Alterbury). b. Disturbance; discord (Cla- 
rendon). 

To DISTRA'IN. v.a. (from disfringo, Lat.) 
To seize ; to lay hold on (Shakspeare). 

T> Distka'jn. v. n. To make seizure 
(Marvel). 

DISTR VI NER. s . He that seizes. 
DISTRA'INT. s. (from distrain.) Seizure. 
DISTRA'UGHT.parf. a . (from distract .) 
Distracted (Camden). 

DISTRESS, s. (distresses French.) 1. The 
act of making a legal seizure (Spenser). 2. 
Compulsion, by which a man is assured to ap- 
pear in court, or to pay a debt (Cowell). 3. 
The thing seized bylaw. 4. Calamity; misery; 
misfortune ( Shakspeare ). 

Distress, in law, the taking of a personal 
chattel, out of the possession of the wrong-doer, 
into the custody of the person who is injured, 
to procure a satisfaction for the wrong com- 
mitted. It is of two kinds ; cattle for trespass- 
ing, for doing damage ; or for nonpayment of 

rent or other duties. But the most usual in- 
jury for which a distress may be taken is that 
of nonpayment of rent. 

A distress may now be taken for any kind of 
jrent in arrear, the detaining of which beyond 
thf day of payment Uan injury to him that is 
emitted to receive it. 4 .- 0 . II. c. $8. This 
is the most common and best reaSedy for the 
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recovery of rent in arrear; and. the eflectofit 
is to compel the party to replevy the distress, 
and contest the taking in an action against the 
distrainer; or, which is more usual, to com- 
pound or pay the debt or duty for which he 
was distrained. 3. Black. 6. 

Distress infinite, is a process commanding 
the sheriff to distrain a person from time to 
time, and continually afterwards, by taking his 
goods, by way of pledge, to inforcc tne perform- 
ance of something due from the party distrain- 
ed upon. Generally, it is provided that distress 
shall be reasonable and moderate; but in case 
of distress for suit of court, or for defect of an-' 
pearance, in several cases where ibis is the only 
method of enforcing compliance, no distress 
can be immoderate; because, be it of what 
value it will, it cannot be sold, but shall be im- 
mediately restored on satisfaction made. 3. 
Black. 251- 

Who may distrain for rent. By the common 
law and the various statues in favour of this 
species of remedy for recovery of rent, all 
persons having the reversion or remainder of 
lands, &c. after the determination of the par- 
ticular estate, or existing term therein, may of 
common right distrain for rent in arrear, with- 
out any clause for that purpose contained in the 
lease. Co. Lit. 142. 

What may or may not be distrained. Every 
thing upon the premises is liable to the land- 
lord’s distress for rent, whether they arc the 
effects of a tenant or a stranger, because of the 
lien the landlord ha9 on them in respect of the 
place where the goods are found, and not in 
respect to the person to whom they belong. 
Co. Lit. 47- 3. Bur. 1502. 3 Durnf. and East, 
601 . 

Tilings not distrainable are, tools of a man's 
trade, corn sent to a mill, a horse sent to a 
smith’s shop or in a common inn, cloth at a 
laylor's, goods in the hands of a carrier, i Salk. 
249. 1 Esp. Rep. 2 u 6. 4 T. R. 569. Dogs, 

rabbit9, beasts of the plough, milk, fruit, and 
things fixed to the freehold. 3 Black. 8 and 
9. 4 T. R. 5O9. But beasts of the plough, 
and working- tools, not actually in use at Uie 
time, may be distrained, if there is not sufficient 
without them. 4T R. 5(ip. So may wear- 
ing apparel not actually in use. I Esp, Rep. 
20o. Money in a bag sealed may be distrained. 

Horses and carriages sent to stand at livery 
are distrainable by the landlord. 3 Bur. 14p8. 

By 2 yV. and M. it is provided, that where 
any goods or chattels shall be distrained for rent 
due on any demise, lease, or contract whatso- 
ever, and the owner shall not, wiihinRve days 
next after such distress taken, and notice there- 
of, and of the cause of the taking left at the 
dwelling-house, or other most notorious place 
on the premises charged with the tent, replevy 
the same, that then, at the expiration of thi 
said five days, the distrainer may, with the as- 
sistance of the sheriff, under-sheriff, or con- 
stable, cause the goods and chattels so distrain- 
ed to be appraised b)r two sworn appraisers, and 
sold for the best price that can be got for the 
same, towards satisfaction of the rent for which 
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the said goods and chattels have been distrain* 
ed, and the costs and charges of such distress, 
appraisement, and sale; leaving the overplus 
(it any) in the hands of the said sheriff, or con- 
stable, for the use of the owner. 

By slat. 2 W. c. 6, on any pound-breach or 
rescousof goods destrained for rent, the persons 
grieved thereby shall, in a special action on the 
case, recover treble damages and costs against 
the offender, or against the owner of the goods, 
if they are afterwards found to have come to his 
use or possession. 

Distress for penalties. By 27 G. II. 
e. 20. f. I, in all cases where any justice of the 
peace shall be required or empowered by any 
act of parliament to issue a warrant of distress 
for the levying any penally inflicted, or any sum 
of money directed to be paid by such act, it 
shall be lawful for the justice granting such 
warrant, therein to order and direct the goods 
and chattels so to be distrained to be sold and 
disposed of within a certain time to he limited 
in such warrant ; so as such time be not less 
than four days, nor more than eight days; un- 
less the penalty, or sum of money for which 
the distress shall be made, together with the 
reasonable charges of taking and keeping such 
distress, shall be sooner paid. 

To Distki/ss. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
lo prosecute by law to a seizure. 2. To harass; 
to make miserable ( Deuteronomy ). 

DISTRESSFUL, a. ( distress and full.) 
Miserable; full of trouble; full of misery 
(Pope). 

Tq DISTRIBUTE, v. a. (dhtribuo, Lat.) 
To divide among more than two; to deal out; 
to dispensafe {Spenser). 

DISTRIBUTER. s . One who deals out aiiy 
thing; a dispenser {Woodward). 

DISTRIBUTION, s. ( distribulio , Latin.) 
1 . The act of distributing, or dealing out to 
others; dispensation {Swift). 2. Act of giving 
in charity (Atterlury). 

DiSTRfBUTiON, in architecture, relates 
either to the plan, or the ornaments: 1 It 
denotes the dividing and dispensing the several 
parts and members, which enter into the plan 
of a building. 2. It denotes a judicious or- 
derly placing of the ornaments in any order or 
edifice. 

Distribution, in rhetoric, a kind of de- 
scription, whereby an orderly division and 
enumeration is made of the principal qualities 
of the subject. David supplies us with an ex- 
ample of this kind, when in the heat of his in- 
dignation against sinners, he gives a description 
of their iniquity: “Their throat is an open 
sepulchre; they flatter with their tongues; the 
poison of asps is under their lips ; their mouth 
is full of cursing and lies ; and their feet arc 
swift to shed blood.” 

Distribution, in printing, the taking a 

form asunder, separating the fetters, and dis- 
posing them in the cases again, each in its pro- 
per cell. Sec Printing. 

DISTRIBUTIVE, a. (from distribute.), 
That h employe^ in assigning to others their 
portions; that allots to each his claim (.Dry.). 


DISTRI'BUTIVELY. W. (from distribu- 
tive.) 1. By^distribution. $. Singly: particu- 
larly (//oofer). . \ - 

DI STRICT, s. ( districtus , Latin,) 1. The 
circuit within which a man may be compelled 
to appearance {Cowell)* 2. Circuit of au- 
thority; province ( Addison ). 3. Region; 
country; territory ( Blackmore ). 

DlSTRI'CTlON. ( districtus , Latin.) 

Sudden display {Collier). 

DISTRINGAS, a writ directed to the 
sheriff, or other officer, commanding him to 
distrain one for a debt to the king ; or for his 
appearance at a certain day. See Distress. 

Out r ingas jukatou ls, a writ directed 
to a sheriff, whereby he is commanded to dis- 
train upon a iury to appear, and to return issues 
on their lands, otc. for non-appearance. This 
writ issues for the sheriff to have their bodies 
in court, &c. at the return of the writ. 

To DISTRU'ST. v. a. {dis and trust.) To 
regard with diffidence; not to trust {Wis- 
dom). 

Distru'st. s. (from the verb.) 1. Loss of 
credit; loss of confidence (Milton). 2. Sus- 
picion ; want of faith (Dry den). 

DISTRUSTFUL, a. '{distrust and full.) 
1. Apt to distrust ; suspicious {Doyle). 2. Not 
confident; diffident {Gov. oj Tongue). 3. Dif- 
fident of himself; timorous {Pope). 

DISTRUSTFULLY, ad. In a distrustful 
manner. 

D 1 STRU'STFU LN ESS. The state of 

being distrustful ; want of confidence. 

To DISTURB. v. a. (disturb**, low Latin.) 
I. To perplex; to disquiet ( Collier). 2. To 
confound ; to put into irregular motions. 3. 
To interrupt; to binder. 4. To turn off from 
any direction {Milton). 

Distu'rb. s. (from the verb.) Confusion; 
tumultuary emotion {Milton). 

DISTURBANCE, s. (from disturb.) 1 . 
Perplexity ; interruption of u settled state 
{Locke). 2. Confusion ; disorder of thoughts 
(Walts). 3. Tumult; violation of peace 
(Milton). 

DISTURBER. 4 . (from disturb.) 1. A 
violator of peace; he that causes tumults and 
public disorders ( Glanvilte ). 2. He that in- 
jures uanquillity {Sh ak spear e). 

To DISTU'RN . v. a. (dis and turn.) To 
turn off"; to turn aside: not in use {Daniel). 

DEVALUATION, s. (dis and valuation.) 
Disgrace; diminution of reputation (Bacon). 

To DISVA'LUE. v . a. To undervalue {G. 
of Tongue). 

To DISVE'LOP. v. a . ( developer , French .) 
To uncover. 

DISU'NION. s. (dis and union.) 1 . Sepa- 
ration; disjunction (Granville). 2. Breach of 
concord. 

To DISUN FTE. a. (dis and untie.) 1. 
To separate; fo divide (Pope). 2. To part 
friends or allies. 

To, D isunite, v. n . To fall asunder; to 
f become separate (South). 

DISU'NITY. s. (dis and unity 0 A state of 
actual separation (More). 
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DISUSAGE* i. ( dis and usage-) The 
gradual cessation of use or custom {Hooker), 

DiSU'Sfi. #. (du and me.) I . Cessation of 
use; desuetude (Addison). 2. Cessation bf 
custom ( Arbuthnot ). . 

To Diso'se. v. a. 1. To cease to make use 
of (Dry den). 2. To disaccustom (Dry den). 

To DISVO'UCH. v . a. (dis and vouch.) To 
destroy the credit* of; to contradict ( Shak - 
spear e). 

DISVVTTTED. a. ( dis and wit.) Deprived 
of the wits; mad : not in use (Drayton). 

DIT. s. ( dicht , Dutch.) A ditty; a poem ; 
a tune: obsolete (Spenser). 

D1TATION. (ditatus, Latin.) The act 
of enriching (Hall). 

DITCI1. s. (t>ic, Saxon.) I. A trench cut 
out in the ground, usually between fields ( Ar - 
luthnol ). 2. Any long narrow receptacle of 

water (Bacon). 3. Ditch \ s used, in composi- 
tion, of any thing worthless, or thrown into 
ditches (Shnkspcaic). 

Ditch, in tonification, called alsofoss, and 
moat, is a trench dug round the rampart, or 
wall of a fortified place, between the scarp and 
counterscarp. 

Ditches are either dry, or wet, that is, hav- 
ing water in them ; both of which have their 
particular advantages. The earth dug out of 
the ditch serves to raise the rampart. 

The ditch in front should be of such breadth 
as that tall trees may not reach over it, being 
from 12 to 24 fathoms wide, and 7 or 8 feet 
deep. The ditches on the sides are made 
smaller. But the general rule is perhaps, 
that the dimensions of the ditch be such as that 
the earth dug out may he sufficient to build the 
lam part of a proper magnitude. The space 
sometimes left between the rampart and ditch, 
being about 6 or 8 feet, is called the berm, or 
list, serving to pa^s and repass, and to prevent 
the earth from rolling into the ditch. 

To Ditch, v. a. To make a ditch 
(Swift). 

Di fCH-DC live red. a. Brought forth in 
a ditch (Shakspearc). 

DITCHER, s. One who digs ditches 
(Swift). 

DITHYRAMBIC, something that relates 
to the dithyrambus. We say a dithyrambic 
verse, dithyrambic poet, dithyrambic heat, &c. 
A compound dithyrambic word, Mr. Dicier 
observes, has sometimes its beauty and force. 
Some moderns call compositions which are in 
the taste of an ode, only not distinguished into 
strophes, and consisting of all kinds of verse 
indifferently, dithyrambic odes. 

Dithyrambic, is sometimes adjectively, 
to signify wild, or enthusiastic. 

DITJ 1 Y RAMBUS, in the an- 

cient noetry, a hymn in honour of Bacchus, 
full of transport, and poetical rage. 

The measure, winch is what distinguishes 
this kind of poetry, is said to have been invent- 
ed by Dithyrambus, a Theban ; but Pindar at- 
tributes it to the Corinthians ; and the modem 
etymologists furnish us with another origiij of 
the word. 
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In effect, the verse might be called thus frtatt 
the god it was consecrated to, who himself Was 
named Dithyrambus, cither on account of hid 
having been brought twice into the world, ac- 
cording to the fable of Semele and Jupiter, of 
by reason of his having triumphed twice, from 
It;, twice, and 3p;ajbi€(&', triumph. Be this as 
it will, the ancients, we are told by Aristotle 
and Horace, gave the appellation dithyrambus 
to those verses wherein none of the common 
rules or measures were observed ; much like 
those called by the French vers litres, by the 
Italians verst sciolti, and by the modern Greeks 
politici, a name they give to prose, which these 
verses resemble more than poetry. 

DITONE, Ditonum, in music, an inter- 
val comprehending Lwo tones, a greater and 
a less. (See Interval and Tone.) The 
word is formed of it;, twice, and mo;, tone^ 
The ratio of the sounds that form the ditone is 
of 4 to h ; and that of the semi-ditone, of 5 
to 6. 

D1TR1 GLYPH, in architecture, the space 
between two triglyphs. 

DiTTANDER, in botany. See N astur- 
TIUM and Dictamnus. _ 

DITTANY, in botany. See Origanum. 

DPTTIKD. «. (from ditty.) Sung; adapted . 
to music (Milton). 

DITTO, in books of accounts, often written 
d°. signifies the same, viz. as the preceding ar- 
ticle. 

DITTON (Humphry), an eminent mathe- 
matician, was born at Salisbury, May 2Q, 
Jfj/h. Being an only son, and his father ob- 
serving in him an extraordinary good capacity, 
determined to cultivate it with a good educa- 
tion. For this purpose he placed him in a re- 
putable private academy; upon quitting of 
which he, at the desire of his father, though 
against his own inclination, engaged in the 
profession of divinity, and began to exercise his 
function at Tunbridge, in the county of Kent, 
where he continued to preach some years; 
during which time lie married a lady of that 
place. But a weak constitution, and the death 
of his father, induced Mr. Dilton to quit that 
profession. And at the persuasion of Dr. 
Harris and Mr. Whiston, both eminent ma- 
thematicians, he engaged in the study of ma- 
thematics ; a science to which he had always 
a strong inclination. In the prosecution of 
this science, he was much encouraged by the 
success and applause he received : being greatly 
esteemed by the chief professors of it, and par- 
ticularly by sir Isaac Newton, by whose inte- 
rest and recommendation lie was elected master 
of the new mathematical school in Christ's 
hospital; where he continued til] his death, 
which happened in 1713. Mr. Ditton pub- 
lished several tracts on different subjects : but 

is most noted for his Treatises on the New. 

Law of Fluids, and on Perspective, his Insti- 
tution of Fluxions, and his Discourse on the 
, Resur rect ion of Jestia Christ. 

* DITTY, s. (dicht, Dutch.) A poem to be 
•tikg ; a song, generally of a pensive cast. 

DIUj an island at the entrance of the gulf of 
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Cambay/ in the Deccan of Hindustan, three 
miles long and one broad. On it is a large for- 
tified town of the same name, built of free- 
stone and marble, and containing some fine 
churches, erected by the Portuguese. Lat. 20. 
43 N. Lon. 69. 62 E. 

Di VALIA, a feast held among the ancient 
Homans, on the. twenty-first of December, in 
honour of the goddess Voluptia, or Augerona. 
It is sometimes called Angeronalia. 

DlVAN, a council-chamber, or court, 
'wherein justice is administered, in the eastern 
nations, particularly among the Turks. Divan 
i9 an Arabic word, signifying the same with 
$opha in the Turkish dialect. There are two 
sorts of divans, that of the grand sign lor, called 
the council of j>tatc, which consists of seven of 
the principal officers of the empire ; and that 

« f the grand vizir, composed of six other vizirs, 
r counsellors of state, the chancellor, and 
secretaries of state, for the distribution of 
justice. 

Divan-beghi, the superintendant of jus- 
tice iu Persia, whose place is the last of the six 
ministers of the second rank, who are all under 
the athemadauler or first minister. 

To DIVARICATE. v. n. ( divaricatus , 
Lat.) To be parted into two ; to become bifid 
(Woodward). 

To Diva'kic ate. w. a. To divide into two 
(Grew). 

DIVARICATION s. (divaricalio, Latin.) 
1. Partition into two {Hay). 2. Division of 
opinions (Brown). 

To DlVE. v.a. Oeippan, Saxon.) l.To sink 
voluntarily under water ( Dryden ) . 2. To go 

under water in search of any thing (Raleigh). 
3. To go deep into any question, doctrine; or 
science (Blackmon). 4. To immerge into 
any business or condition (Shakspeare). 5. 
To depart from observation; to sink ( Shak- 
speare ). 

Tv Dive. v. a. To explore by diving (Den- 
ham). 

To DIVE'LL, v. a. ( divello , Lat.) To pull; 
to separate ; to sever (Brown). 

Dl'VER. s. (from dive.) 1. One that sinks 
voluntarily under water (Pope). 2. One that 
goes under water in search of treasure ( Wood- 
ward). 3. He that enters deep into know- 
ledge or study ( Wotton ). 

Diver, in ornithology. See Colymbvs. 
To DIVERGE. v. n m (divergo, Latin.) To 
tend various ways from one point (Newton). 

DIVERGENT, a. (from diver gens, Latin.) 
Tending to various parts from one point. 

DIVERGING SERIES, in mathematics, 
juries, the terms of which grow larger and 
larger, the farther they are continued. 

j&i'VERS. a , (diversus , Lat.) Several ; sun- 
dry; more than one: out of use(Whitgift). 

DIVERSE. a. (diversus, Latin.) l. Dif- 
ferent (tom another (Daniel)* Different 
.jfcom itself ; multiform (Bm Jo won). 3. In 
different directions (Pope). 

: DIVERSIFICATION. s. (frowdimsify.) 
1. The act of changing forms or qualities 
Xtbyle). ^ Variation; variegation. 3. Va- 
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riety of forms ; multiformity. 4. Change; al- 
teration (Hale). , 

To DIVERSIFY. v. a. (diversifier, Fr.) 

1. To make different from -another ; to distin- 
guish ; to discriminate (Addteon) . 3. To make 
different from itself; to vary; to variegate 
(Sidney). 

DIVERSIFYING, in rhetoric* is of infi- 
nite service to the orator ; iris an accomplish- 
ment essential to his character, and may fitly be 
called the subject of all his tropes and figures. 
Vossius lays down six ways of diversify ing a 
subject. 1. By enlarging on what was briefly 
mentioned before. 2. By a concise enumera- 
tion of what had been insisted on at length. 3. 
By adding something new to what is repealed. 
4. By repeating only the principal heads of 
what haa been said. b. By transposing the 
words and periods. 6. By imitating them. 
Voss. Rhct. lib. v. p. ?8I,seq. 

DIVERSION, s. (from divert.) l . The act 
of turning any thingoff from its eouise (Bacon). 

2. The cause by which any tiling i* turned from 
its proper course or tendency (Denham). 3. 
Sport; something that unbends the mind by 
turning it off from care (Waller). 4. (In war.) 
The act or purpose of drawing the enemy off 
from some design, by threatening or attacking a 
distant pari. 

DIVERSITY, s. (diversity Fr. diversitas , 
Lat.) 1. Difference; dissimilitude; unlikeness 
(Arbuthnot). 2. Variety (Rogers). 3. Dis- 
tinct being; not identity (Locke). 4. Varie- 
gation (Pope). 

Dl'VERSLY. ad. (from diverse.) 1. In 
different ways; differently; variously (Wot- 
ton). 2. In different directions (Pope). 

To DIVERT, v. a. ( diverto , Lat.) 1. To 
turn off from any direction or course (Locke). 

2. To draw forces to a different part (Davies). 

3. To withdraw the mind (Philips). 4. To 
please ; to exhilarate (Swift). 

DIVERTER, a. (from the verb.) Any thing 
that diverts or alleviates (Walton). 

DIVERTi'CULUM. (diverticulum.) A 
mal-formation or diseased appearance of intes- 
tine, in which a portion of intestine goes out of 
the regular course of the tube ; and thereby 
forms a deviation from the usual course of the 
alimentary canal. 

Diverti'culum nuckii. The opening 
through which the round ligaments of the 
uterus pass. Nuck asserted that it remained 
open a longtime after birth ; to these openings 
he gave the name of diverticula. % 

To DIVERTI'SE. v. a. ( divertiser , Fr.) 
To please; to exhilarate ; to divert (Dryden). 

DI V ERTISEMENT. s. (divertissement > 
Fr.) Diversion ; delight ; pleasure (Govern- 
ment of the Tongue). 

b DlvERTIVE. a. (from divert .) Recrea- 
tive ; amusive $ exhilarating (Rogers). 

To DIVEST, v. a. (devestir* Fr.) To strip; 
to make naked ; to denude (Denkdm). 

DIVE'STURE. *. (from divest.) The act of 
putting off (Boyle). 

OIVI'DABLE. a. (from divide.) Separate; 
different i parted : not used (Shakspeare) . . 

T 
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DIVTDANT. a. (from divide-) Different ; 
separate: nut in use {Skakspearel 
To DIVIDE, it. a. {divide, Latki.) VTo 
pari one whole intodlfferent pieces, {Drpden. 
Locke). 2. To separatt^to keep apart, by 
standing as a partition between {Dry dm). 3. 
To disunite by discord {Luke). 4. To deal 
Opt; to give in shares {Locke). 

ToDivi'de.v. n. l.To part; to sunder. 
2. To break friendship (Shakspeare) . 

DIVIDEND OF STOCKS, is a share or 
propoition of i lie interest of stocks erected on 
puhhc funds, as the south-sea, See. divided 
among and paid to the stock-holders half- 
yearly. 

The amount of unclaimed dividends remain- 
ing in the hands ol the Bank of England, pre- 
vious to the year 1750, seldom exceeded 
50,000/. ; its increase since that period will 
appear from the following extract irom an ac- 
count la'd before the House of Commons. 

£• d. 

On July, 5, 17.39 102,075 4 llj 


17(i9 227.9*8 6 2j 

1/7*9 314,885 8 3i 

17*9 547.306 16 6j 


In 1791. an act was passed, authorising the 
Bank to advance out of the unclaimed divi- 
dends in their hands 500,000/. for the public 
service; with a provision that if the sum in 
their hands should be reduced under 600,000/. 
the difference should be repaid them. In con- 
sequence of the publication of the names of the 
proprietors of the dividends then unclaimed, a 
considerable part of them were received, and 
the sum advanced to government thus became 
only 3/6,739/. The amount of unclaimed di- 
vidends has accumulated considerably, being 
On April l, 1806 £1,235,265 


July 1 ,003, .599 

— — October l ,06? ,778 

— January l , 1 807 • • 1 ,« > 1 Q.336 


In consequence of this great increase, the 
Bank, in 1808, advanced the further sum of 
500,000/. for the public service, on condition 
that the balance in their hands, on this ac- 
count, should never be reduced below 100,000/. 

Dividend, in the university, signifies that 
part or share which every one of the fellows 
equally divide among themselves of their yearly 
Stipend. 

Dividend, in arithmetic and algebra, the 
number given to he divided. 

DI V HpER s. (from divide .) I . That which 
parts any thing into pieces ( Digby'.. 2. A dis- 
tributer ; he who deals out to each his share 
{Luke). 3. A disunitcr {Sviift). 4. A parti- 
cular kind of compasses, 

DIVIDING INSTRUMENTS, are con- 
trivances invented For the purpose of making 
with accuracy the graduations upon astronomi- 
cal and mathematical instruments. A very 
interesting history of the various methods de- 
vised for this purpose, from the time of Dr. 
Hooke, down to the year 1786 , is given by Mr. 
Smeaton, in the 'Phil. Tran sac. vol. topevi.; 
or in the New Abridgement, vbl, xvi. p.^30*— 
5 & *? 
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^DIVIDUAL, a. {dioiduus, Lat.) Divided 5 
shared or participated in common with others 
{Milton). 

DIVINATION, implies the knowledge of 
things obscure or future, which cannot be at- 
tained by any natural means. It was a received 
opinion among the heathens, that the gods were 
wont to converse familiarly with some men, 
whom they endowed with extraordinary pow- 
ers, and admitted to the knowledge of their 
councils and designs. Plato, Aristotle, Plu- 
tarch, Cicero, and others, divide divination into 
two species, viz. natural and artificial. Ibe 
former was so called, because not attained by 
any rules of art, but infused or inspired into the 
diviner, without his taking any farther care 
about it than to purify and prepare himself for 
the reception of the divine afflatus. Of this 
kind were all those who delivered oracles, and 
foretold future events by inspiration, without 
observing external signs or accidents. The se- 
cond species of divitiation was called artificial, 
because it was not obtained by immediate inspi- 
ration, but proceeded upon certain experi- 
ments and observations arbitrarily instituted, 
and mostly superstitious. Of this sort there 
were various kinds, as by sacrifices, entrails, 
flame, cakes, flour, wine, water, birds, lots, 
verses, omens, &c. 

In Holy Scripture we find mention made of 
nine, different kinds of divination. The first 
performed b\ the inspection of planets, stars, 
and clouds : it i> supposed to be the practises 
of this whom Moses c.dls pv», tneonen, of pK, 
anan , cloud. Denier, ch. xviii. v. 10. 2. 

Those whom the prophet calls in the same 
place uTOtt, menat/tesch , which the Vulgate and 
generality of interpreters render augur. 3. 
Those who in the same place are called tpoa, 
mecascheph , which the Septuagint and Vul- 
gate translate, 14 a man given to ill practices/' 
4. Such authors whom Moses iu the same 
chapter, ver. 11, calfe ’•on hhober. 5, Those 
who consult the spirits called Python ; or, as 
Moses expresses it, in ihe same book, W a*, 
“ those wno ask questions of Python.” 6. 
Witches or magicians, whom Moses calls xpr, 
judeoni. 7 . Those who consult the dead; ne- 
CTomanccrs. 8. The prophet Hosea, chap. iv. 
ver. 12, mentions such as consult staves, 

*jkv; which kind of divination may be called 
rhuhdomancy. 9 . The last kind of divination 
mentioned m Scripture is hepatoscopy, or the 
consideration of the liver. 

Divination of all kinds was necessarily made 
an occult science, which naturally remained 
iu the hands of me priests and priestesses, the 
magi, the soothsayers. See. Much to the ho- 
nour of the eighteenth century, the pure doc- 
trines of Christianity, and the spirit of philoso- 
phy, which become every day more diffused, 
equally concur in banishing these visionary 
opinions 5 though therfcare Still a few impos* 

tors of thedowest ordertbat practise their fraud* 
os the ignorant and unthinking. , 

', -DiyPNE. a. (dieinus. Let.) I. Partaking 
of the nature of 1 Gt*d XDrydm) . 8 . Proceed- 
ing from God $ not natural j not human 
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(Hook rr). 3. Excellent in a supreme degree 
(Davies)* 4. Presageful; divining; prescient 
(Milton)* 

Divi'ne. s. !« A minister of the gospel ; a 
priest; a clergyman (Bacon). 2. A man 
skilled in divinity ; a theologian (Denham). 

To Di vi'n E. v. a. { divino t Lat.) To foretel ; 
to foreknow ; to presage ( Shahs pea re ). 

^ To Divi'ne. v. n. i. To utter prognostica- 
tion (Shakspeare). 2. To feel presages ( Shak - 
speare ). 3. To conjecture; to guess (Gran- 
ville). 

DiVI'NELY. ad. (from divine .) 1. By the 
agency or influence of God (Bentley). 2. Ex- 
cellently ; in the supreme degree (Shlton). 3. 
In a manner noting a deity (Addison). 

DIVTNENESS. s. (from divine.) 1. Divi- 
nity ; participation of the divine nature (Grew). 
2i Excellence in the supreme degree (Shak- 
speare). 

DlVl'NER. s. (from to divine.) l.One that 
professes divination, or the art of revealing oc- 
cult things by supernatural means (Broivn). 2. 
Conjecturer; guesser (Locke). 

DIVPNEItESS. s. (from diviner.) Apro- 
phetess ; a woman professing divination ( Dry- 
den). 

DIVING, the art or act of descending under 
water to considerable depths, and abiding there a 
Competent time. The uses of diving are very 
considerable, particularly in the fishing for pearls, 
corals, sponges, &c. See Pearl-fishing, &c. 

There have been various methods proposed, and 
machines contrived, to render the practice of div- 
ing more safe and easy. The great point is to 
fumish the diver with fresh air; without which he 
must either make a short stay or perish. Hence, 
where there has been occasion to continue long at 
the bottom, some have contrived double flexible 
pipes, to circulate air down into a cavity, inclos- 
ing the diver as with armour, both to furnish air 
and to bear off the pressure of the water, and al- 
low his breast to dilate upon inspiration ; the fresh 
air being forced down one of the pipes with bel- 
lows, and returning by the other pipe. 

But this method is impracticable when the depth 
surpasses three fathoms; the water embracing the 
bare limbs so closely as to obstruct the circulation 
of the blood in them; and also pressing so strongly 
on all the junctures where the armour is made 
tight with leather, that, if there be the least defect 
in any of them, the water rushes in, and instantly 
fills the whole engine, to the great danger of the 
diver's life. 

It is said to be a fact, that people, by being ac- 
customed to the water from their infancy, will at 
length be enabled, not only to slay much longer 
under water than could be supposed, but put on a 
kind of amphibious nature, so that they seem to 
Jbave the use of all tlielr faculties as well when 
their bodies are immersed in water as when they 
are on dry land. Most savage nations are re- 
markable for this. According to the account* of 
our late, voyagers, the inhabitants of the South sea 
islands Rfe such e Xpert divers, that when a nail or 
pny piece iron wag thrown overboard; they would 
instautly jump mto the sea afterit^ and never 
fhifed to it, notwithstanding tbi (juick de- 

seeot of the r tnetai. , Even among civilised nations, 
many persons have been found capable of copti- 
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nuing an incredible length of time under Water, 
The imfet remarkable instance of this kind is the 
famous Sicilian diver Micolo Pesoe, Who, accord- 
ing to the marvellous account given by Kucher, 
had from his infancy been so used to the sea, that 
at last it became his almost natural element. It is 
said, he was frequently known to speud five days 
in the midst of the waves, with out any other pro- 
visions than the fish which he caught there and $fce 
raw. He often swam over from Sicily into Cala- 
bria, a tempestuous and dangerous passage, car- 
rying letters from the king; and a» frequently 
swam among the gulphs of the Lipari islands, no 
way apprehensive of danger. “ In order (says 
Kucher) to aid these powers of enduring in the 
deep, nature seemed to have assisted him in a very 
extraordinary manner: for the spaces between his 
fingers and toes were webbed, as in a goose; and 
his chest became so very capacious, that he could 
take in, at ontt inspiration, as much breath as 
would serve him for a whole day.** At length, 
however, we are told, this extraordinary person 
met his fate in exploring the depths of Charybdis, 
at the instance of the king; who, after he had mice 
succeeded in fetching up a golden cup that had 
been thrown in, ordered him to repeat the experi- 
ment. 

The following description of a diving-machine, 
invented by Mr. Bushnell, of Connecticut, is given 
iu the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

The external shape of the sub-marine vessel bore 
spme resemblance to two upper tortoise-shells of 
equal size, joined together; the place of entrance 
into the vessel being represented by the opening 
made by the swell of the shells, at the head of the 
animal. The inside was capable of containing the 
operator, and air sufficient to support him thirty 
minutes without receiving fresh air. At the bot- 
tom, opposite to the entrance, was fixed a quantity 
of lead for ballast. At one edge, which was di- 
rectly before the operator, who sat upright, was an 
oar for rowing forward or backward. At the other 
edge was a rudder for steering. An aperture, at 
the bottom, with its valve, was designed to admit 
water, for the purpose of descending ; and two brass 
forcing-pumps served to eject the water within, 
when necessary for ascending. At the top there 
was likewise an oar for ascending or descending, or 
continuing at any particular depth, A water- 
gauge, or barometer, determined the depth of de- 
scent, a compass directed the course, and a venti- 
lator within supplied the vessel with fresh air, 
when on the surface. 

The entrance into the vessel was elliptical, and 
so small as barely to admit a person. This en- 
trance was surrounded with a broad elliptical iron 
band, the lower edge of which wak let into the 
wood of which the body of the vessel waraiade,in 
such a manuer as to give its utmost supgrort to the 
body of the vessel against the pressure of the 
water. Above the upper edge of this iron band 
there was a brass crown, or cover, resembling a 
hat with its prown and brim, which shut water- 
tight upon the iron baud : the crown was hung to 
the iron band with hinges?, so as to turn over side- 
ways when opened. To make it perfectly secure 
when shut, it might be screwed down upon the 
band by the operator, or by a person without. 

There were in the brass crown three round doors, 
one directly iu front, and one on each side, large 
Enough put the hand through. W hen open they 
admitted fresh air; tbeir shutters were ground 
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perfectly tight into their places with emefy, hung 
with hinges, and Secured in their places when 
shut. There were likewise several small / glass 
windows in the crown for fooking through), ;end 
for admitting light in the day-time, with covers to 
secure them.. There were two air^pipes in the 
crown. A, ventilator within drew fresh air through 
one of the aif-pipes, and discharged it into the 
lower part of the vessel ; the fresh air introduced 
by the ventilator expelled the impure light air 
through the other air-pipe. Both air-pipes were 
so constructed, that they shut themselves when- 
ever the water rose n^ar their tops, so that no 
water could enter through them, and opened 
themselves immediately after they rose above the 
water. 

Tin* vessel was chiefly filled with lead fixed to its 
bottom ; when this was sufficient, a quantity was 
placed witlvn, more or less, according to the 
weight of the operator; its ballast made it so stiff, 
that there was no danger of oversetting. The 
vessel with all its appendages, and the operator, 
was sufficient to settle it very low in the water. 
About two hundred pounds of the lead, at the 
bottom for ballast, would he let down forty or fitly 
feet below the vessel; this enabled the operator to 
rise instantly to the surface of the water, in case of 
accident. 

When the operator would descend, he placed 
his foot on the top of a brass valve, depressing it, 
by which he opened a large aperture in the bottom 
of the vessel, through which the water entered at 
his pleasure ; when he had admitted a sufficient 
quantity, he descended veiy gradually ; if he ad- 
mittrd too much, he ejected ns much as was ne- 
cessary to obtain an equilibrium, by Ihe two brass 
forcing pumps, which were placed at each hand. 
IVhencver the vessel leaked, or he would ascend 
to the surface, he also made use of these forcing 
pumps. Whcu the skilful operator had obtained 
an equilibrium, he could row upward, or down- 
ward, or continue at any particular depth, with an 
oar, placed near the top of the vessel, formed 
upon the principle of the screw, the axis of the 
oar entering the vessel; by turning the oar one 
way he raised the vessel, by turning it the other 
way he depressed it. 

A glass tube eighteen inches long, and one inch 
in diameter, standing upright, its upper end 
closed, and its lower end, which was open, screwed 
into a brass pipe, through which the external 
water had a passage into the glass tube, served as 
a water-gauge or barometer. Thprc was a piece 
of cork, with phosphorus on it, put into the water- 
gauge. When the vessel descended the water rose 
in the water-gauge, condensing the air within, and 
bearing tl$, A cork, with its phosphorus, on its sur- 
face. the light of the phosphorus, the ascent 
of the* tifptcfr in the gauge was rendered visible, and 
the depth of the vessel under water ascertained by 
a graduated line. 

An oar, formed upon the principle of the screw, 
was fixed in the fore part of the vessel ; its axis cu- 
tered the vessel, and being turned one way, rowed 
the vessel forward, but being turned the other way 
rowed it backward ; it was made to be tUfllGd by 
the hand or foot. 

A rudder, hung to the hinder part of the vessel, 
commanded it with the greatest ease. The rudder 
was made very elastic, and might be used For 
rowing forward. Its tiller was within the vess^f, 
at the operator's right hand, fixed, at a right angle, 
on an iron rod, which passed through the tide of 


vessel ; the rod had a crank on its outside end, 
Which commanded the rudder, by means of a red 
extending from the end of the crank to a kind of 
tiller, fixed upon the left baud of the rodder. 
Raising and depressing the first-mentioned tiller, 
turned the rudder as the case required. 

A compass marked with phosphorus directed 
the course, both above and under the water; and 
a line and lAd sounded the depth when necessary. 

The internal shape of the vessel, in every p 0s * 
sible section of it, verged towards an ellipsis, m 
near as the design would allow, but evevy hori- 
zontal section, although elliptical, yet as near to 
a circle as could be admitted. The body of the 
vessel was made exceedingly strong; and to 
strengthen it as much aB possible, a firm piece of 
wood was framed, parallel to the conjugate diame- 
ter, to prevent the sides from yielding to the great 
pressure of the incumbent water, in a deep immer- 
sion. This piece of wood was also a seat for the 
operator. 

Every opening was well secured. The pumps 
had two sets of valves. The aperture at the bot- 
tom, for admitting water, was covered with a plate, 
perforated full of holes to receive the water, and 
prevent any thing from choaking the passage, or 
stopping the valve from shutting. The brass valve 
might likewise be forced into its place with a 
screw, if necessary. The air-pipes had a kind of 
hollow sphere, fixed round the top of each, to se- 
cure the air- pipe valvrs from injury : these hol- 
low spheres were perforated full of holes, for the 
passage of the air through the pipes: within the 
iiir-pipes were shutters to secure them, should any 
accident happen to the pipes, or the valves on 
their tops. 

Wherever the external apparatus passed through 
the hody of the vessel, the joints were round, and 
formed by brass pipes, which were driven into the 
wood of the vessel, the holes through the pipes 
were very exactly made, and the iron rods, which 
passed through them, were turned in a lathe to fit 
them ; the joints were also kept full of oil, to pre- 
vent rust and leaking. Particular attention wag 
given to bring every part, necessary for perform- 
ing the operations, both within and without the 
vessel, before the operator, and a* conveniently as 
could be devised; so that every thing might be 
found in the dark, except the water-gauge and the 
compass, which were visible by the light of the 
phosphorus, and nothing required the operator to 
turn to the right, hand, or to the left, to perform 
any thing necessary. 

The inventor next pursues the subject under 
the following heads : 

1. Description of a magazine, and its appen- 
dages, designed to be conveyed by the sub-marine 
vessel to the bottom of a sliip.~-]u the fore part of 
the brim of the crown of the sub-marine vessel, 
was a socket, and an iron tube, passing through 
the socket; the tube stood upright, and could 
slide up and down iu the socket, six inches: at the 
top of the tube was a wood-screw, fixed by means 
of a rod, which passed through the tube, and 
screwed the wood-sere wrfast upon the top of the 
tube ! by pushing the wood-screw up against the 
bottom of a ship, and turning it at the same time, 
it would enter the planks; driving would also an- 
swer the same purpose ; .when the wood -screw was 
firmly fixed, it could be cast off by unscrewing the 
rod, which fastened it upon the top pf the tube, 

: Behindthe sub-murine vessel was a place, above 
the rudder, for carrying a large po<vder magazine; 
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this «u made of tw* pieces at oak timber, laiya 
enough, when hollowed o«t r to contain 150 pounds 
of powder, with the apparatus used in firing it» 
and was secured in its place by a screw, turned by 
the operator, A strong piece of rope extended 
from the magazine to the wood-screw above-men- 
tioned, and whs fastened to both. When the 
wood-screw was fixed, and to be cast off from its 
tube, the magazine was to be cast offVikewise by 
unscrewing »r, leaving it banging to the wood- 
screw ; it was lighter than the water, that it might 
rise up against the object, to which the wood-screw 
and itself were fastener!. 

Within the magazine was an apparatus, con- 
structed to run any proposed length of time, under 
twelve hours ; when it had run out its time, it un- 
pinioned a strong lock resembling a gun lock, 
which gave fire to the powder. This apparatus 
was so pinioned, that it could not possibly move, 
till, by casting off the magazine from the vessel, 
it was set in motion. 

The skilful operator could swim so low on the 
surface of the water, as to approach very near a 
ship, in the night, without fear of hiring disco- 
veied, and might, if he chose, approach the slem 
or stem above water, with very little danger. He 
could sink very quickly, keep at any depth he 
pleased, and row a great distance in any direction 
he desired, without coming to the surface, and 
when he rose to the surface, he could soon obtain 
afresh supply of air, when, if necessary, he might 
descend again, and pursue his course. 

2. Experiments made to prove the nature and 
use of a submarine \e$sel. — The first experiment 
made was with about two ounces of gunpowder, 
which were exploded four feet under water, to prove 
to some of the first personages in Connecticut 
that powder would take fire under water. 

The second experiment was made with two 
pounds of powdei, inclosed in a wooden bottle, 
and fixed under a hogshead, with a two-inch oak 
plank between the hogshead and the powder; the 
hogshead was loaded with stones as deep as it 
could swim ; a wooden pipe descending through 
the lower head of the hogshead, and through the 
plank, into the powder contained in the bottle, 
w&s primed with powder. A match put to the 
priming, exploded the powder, which produced a 
very great effect, rending the plank into pieces; 
demolishing the hogshead; and casting the stones 
and the ruins of the hogshead, with a body of 
water, many feet into the air, to the astonishment 
of the spectators. This experiment, was like wise 
made for the satisfaction of the gentlemen above- 
mentioned. 

There were afterwards made many experiments 
of a similar nature, some of them with laige quan- 
tities of powdeT ; they all produced very violent 
explosions, much more than sufficient for any pur- 
pose had in view* 

It* the first essays with the submarine vessel, 
the inventor took tram to prove its strength to sus- 
, „ tain the great pressure or the incumbent water, 
; ‘ when sunk deep, before be trusted any person to 
j. descend much below the Surface: and he never 
v suffered any person to (par udder water without 
haVkig a strong piece oftfggfog made fast to it, 
until he found him well acquainted fltti the ope- 
ration* necessary for his safety. that he 

stad* bh*f 'ddi^frid, and ccmtittdq^^lNttticular 
depths* without rising or sinking, 
pa** t approach a Vessel, go under her r and fix the 
wood-screw mentioned before into her bottom. 
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& 0 , until he thought him sufficiently e*pew6 t» 
put any design into execution. C, V V * > 

It required many triale to J r&ake a persontuf 
common ingenuity a skilful Operator: the 
employed was very ingenious, and made himself 
master oftbeburi!*es*,bot waitakm sick in thw ‘ 
campaign of 1 775, akftew Yorh, before he hadttttt 
opportunity to makd Use of his skill, afid never tb*y 
covered his health sufficiently afterwards. • 

3. Experiments made with a sub-marine vessel* 1 
After various attempts to find an operator to his ; 
wish, Mr. Bnshnell sent one, who appeared more 
expert than the rest, from New York, to a fifty 1 * 
gun ship, lying not far from Governor’s island. He 7 
went under the ship, and attempted to fix the 
wooden screw into her bottom, but struck, as he 
supposes, a bar of iron, which passes from the 
rudder hinge, and is spiked under the ship’s 
quarter. Had he moved a few inches, which he 
might have done, without rowing, he would pro- 
bably have found wood where he might have fixed 
the screw; or, if the ship were sheathed with 
copper, he might easily have pierced it: hut not 
being well ^killed in the management of the vessel, 
in attempting to move to another place, he lost 
the ship ; after seeking her in vain, folr some time, 
he rowed some distance, and rose to the surface of 
the water, but found day-light had advanced so 
far, that he durst not renew the attempt. The 
adventurer said he could easily have fastened the 
magazine under the stem of the ship, above water, 
as he rowed up to the stern, and touched it before 
he descended. Had lie fastened it there, the ex- 
plosion of 150 pounds of powder (the quantity 
contained in the magazine) must have been fatal 
to the ship. In his return from the ship to N*-w 
York, lie passed near Governor’s island, and 
thought he was discovered by the enemy on the 
island; being in haste to avoid the danger he 
feared, he cast oft* the magazine, as he imagined it 
retarded him in the swell, which was very consi- 
derable. After the magazine had been cast off 
one hour, the time the internal apparatus was set 
to run, it blew up with great violence. 

Afterwards, there were two attempts made in 
Hudson’s river, above the city, but they effected 
nothing. One of them was by the afore-mentioned 
person. In going towards the ship, he lost sight of 
her, and w*.nta great distance beyond her: when 
he at length found her, the tide ran so strong, that, 
as he descended under water, for the ship’s bottom, 
it swept him away. Soon* after this, the enemy 
went up the river, and pursued the boat which had 
the sub-marine vessel on board, and sunk it with 
their shot. u Though, (says Mr. Busbneli), I af- 
terwards recovered the vessel, I found it impossi- 
ble, at that time, to prosecute the dcsujpi any fur- 
ther. I had been in a bad state of hesj^, from the 
beginning of my undertaking, and wh& now very 
unwell ; the situation of public affairs, was such, 
that I despaired of obtaining the public attention, 
and the assistance necessary. I was unable to 
support myself, and, the persons I must have em* 
ployed, had I proceeded. Besides, I found It abso- 
lutely necessary, that the operator# should acquire 
more skill In the management of the teasel, before 
I could expect success: whick tfowtd have taken 

up same time, and made no small additional ex* 

pence. . 1 therefore gave over the pursuit for that 
time, and Waited for a more favourable Opportunity, 
which never arrived.” 1 

4. experiments made with a dcsigato ftrg : 
abipping.k-In the year 1797, Mr. Busfcneff mad# ‘ 
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rp Attempt from A whaleboat against the Cerberut, to be frit on each car, which, bf 

frigate, then lying at anchor between ConpectfCut dpfwk grows painful, till- the force overcoming 
river and New koodoo, by drawing the obstacle, wbat constringes these port s, yield!* * 

gainst her side, by meo or ctf a line. -tfrMUvMiMfr' to the pressure, and letting some condensed air 
was loaded with powder, to be exploded bj? a gti o- slip in, presently ease endues. The bell descend-* 
lock, which was to be unpinionedby an apparatus, ing lower, the pain is renewed, and afterwards It is 
to be turned bv being brought alongside of the again eased in the same maimer. But the great* 
frigate. This machine fell in with a schoouer at est inconvenience of this engine is, that the water 
anchor, astern of the frigate, and concealed from entering it, contracts the bulk of air into so small' 
his sight. By some means or other it was fired, a- compass,, that it soon heats., and becomes unfit 
and demolished the schooner and three men; and for respiration ; so that there is a necessity for its 
blew the only one left alive overboard, who was being drawn up to recruit it; besides the unborn* 
taken up very much hurt. fortable abiding of the diver, who is almost cover - 

After this he fixed several kegs under water, ed with water. , ^ 

charged with powder, to explode, upon touching To obviate the difficulties of the diving-bell, Dr. 
any thin*, as they floated along with the tide : he Halley, to whom we owe the preceding account, 
set them afloat in the Delaware, above the En- contrived some further apparatus, by which not 
glish shipping at Philadelphia, in December, 1777 . only to recruit and refresh the air from time to 
“I was unacquainted, (says he), with the river, time, but also to keep the water wholly out of it at 
and obliged to depend upon a getleman very im- any depth. 

perfectly acquainted with that part of it, as I af- But before we proceed to the minuter descrip* 
terwards found. We went as near the shipping as tion of diving-bells, we shall speak a little of the 
he durst venture ; I believe the darknessof the night history of such contrivances. In the works of 
greatly deceived him, as it did me. We set them Aristotle, we read of a kind of kettle used by divers 
adrift, to fall with the ebb, upon the shipping, to enable them to remain for some time under 
Had we been within sixty rods I believe they must water; but the manner in which those kettles 
have fallen in with them immediately, as I design- were employed is not clearly described. “ The 
ed ; but, ns I afterwards found, they were set adrift oldest information (says professor Beckmann) which 
much too far distant, and did not arrive until after we have of the use of the diving-bell in Europe, 
being detained some time by frost, they advanced is that of John Taisnler, who was born at Hain- 
in the day-time, in a dispersed situation, and ault in 1509, had a place at court under Charles V. 
under great disadvantages. One of them blew up whom he attended on his voyage to Africa. He 
a boat with several persons in it, who imprudently relates in what manner be saw at Toledo, in the 
handled it too freely, and thus gave the British presence of the emperor and several thousand 
that alarm which brought on the battle of the spectators, two Greeks let themselves down under 
kegs.” . " water, in a large inverted kettle* with a burning 

Diving-bell, is a machine so contrived that light, and rise up agaiu without being wet Itop- 
the divci is safely conveyed to any reasonable pears that this art was then new to the emperor 
depth, and may 1, stay more or less time under the and the Spaniards, and. that the Greeks were 
water, as the bell is greater or less. It is most caused to make the experiment in order to prove 
conveniently made in form of a truncated cone, the possibility of it.** 

the smallest base being closed, and the larger When the English, in 1588. dispersed the Spa- - 
open. It is to be poised with lead, and so suspend- nish fleet, called the Invincible Armada, part of 
ed, that it may sink full of air, with its open basis the ships went to the bottom, near the isle of Mull, 
downward, and as near as may be in a situation pa- on the western coast of Scotland; and someof 
rnllel to the horizon, so as to close with the sur- these, according to the account of the Spanish 
face of the water all at once. prisoners, contained great riches. This informa- 

Under this covercle the diver sitting, sinks down lion excited, from time to time, the avarice of 
With the included air to the. depth desired; and if speculators, and gave rise to several attempts to 
the cavity of the vessel can contain a ton of water, procure part of the lost treasure. In the year 
a single man may remain a full hour, without much 1665, a person was so fortunate as to bring up 
inconvenience, at five or six fathoms deep. But some cannon, which, however, were not sufficient 
the lower he goes, still the more the inclined air to defray the expences. Of these attempts, and 
contracts itself, according to the weight of the the kind of diving-bell used ijn them, the reader 
water that compressed it; so that at thirty-three will find an account in a work printed at Rotter* 
feet deep, the bell becomes half full of water ; the dam in 1669, and entitled G. SinchirtArt nova ei 
pressure ofcthe incumbent water being then equal magna gravitalis et levitatis. In the year 1680, 
to that ofthe atmosphere; and a tall other depths, William Phipps, a native of America, fanned a 
the space occupied by the compressed air io the project for searching and unloading a rich Spanish 
upper part of its capacity, is to the space filled ship sunk on the coast of Hispaniola; and re* 
with Water, *sto thirty-three feet to the depth of presented his plan in swell a plausible maimer, 
the surface of the water in the bell below the that king Charles II. gave hima ship, and furnish- 
common surface of it.. And this condensed air, fc ed him with every thing necessary for the under* 
being taken in with the breath, soon insinuates it- taking. He set sail in the year 1683; . but being 
self into alt the cavities of the bod v, and has no ill unsuccessful, returned again in great poverty* ' 
effect, provided the bell be permitted to descend so though with a firm conviction, of the possibility of 
•lowly as to allow time for that purpose. his scheme. By a subscription promoted chiefly 

One inconvenience that attends it, h found in by the duke of Albemarle, the son of the cele- , 
the earn, wtthtn whioh tbere are cavities whicb bratetl monk, Phipps was enabled, 1*1^87. 
opefl dnly ontward., and that by port, so small, sa^fcjs. fortune; ojice mow, haying pjevtplliilyenpgea 
. not to', ire admission Siren to the air itself, »nSj^^todivW#e pW^)|rSWwmf to.thd tyaaty abaees 
they bu dilated ami distended by a considwifite 4 &f >bich the subscription «ontdtted . At.Oist alt 
«N«. Hence, on the fat descent- of that MB, « fa labour proved fruitless; but at last, Urban his 



patience was almost entirely exhausted,he wg* so 
lucky as to bring up, from the depth ofs^eor 
seven fathoms, so much treasure th^t he returned 
to England with the value of two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. Of this sum he himself got about 
sixteen, others say twenty thousand, and the duke 
ninety thousand pounds.- A^er he came back, 
some persons endeavoured to persuade the king to 
seize both the ship and the cargo, under a, pretence 
that Phipps, when he solicited for his majesty's 
permission, had not .given accurate information 
respecting the business. But the Ic^g answered, 
With much greatness of mind, that he knew Phipps 
to be an honest man, and that he and his friends 
should share the whole among them had he re- 
turned with double the value. His majesty even 
conferred, upon him the honour of knighthood, to 
shew how much he was satisfied with his conduct. 
■yjOts know not the, construction of Phipps's appa- 
ratus; but of the old figures of a diving machine, 
that which approaches nearest to the diving-bell 
is in a book on fortification by Lorini; who de- 
scribes a square J^o* bound round with iron, which 
is furnished with windows, and has a stool affixed 
to it for the diver. This ingenious contrhauce 
appears, however, to be older than that Italian; 
at least he docs not pretend to be the inventor, 
of it. 

In the year 1617, Francis Kessler gave a de- 
scription pf his water-armour, intended aho for 
diving, but which. Oannot really be used for that 
purpose. Iq #£e%ear 1671, Wit sen taught, in a 
fetter m 8 11 nor tbaii any of his predecessors, thq 
eonstructiou and use of the diving-bell,; hut he is 
much mistaken when he says that it was invented 
at- Amsterdam, In 1679 appeared, for the first 
time, Borelli's well-known work de motu antmafium , 
in which he not only described the diving-bell, but 
also proposed another, the impracticability of 
which was shewn by James Bernoulli. When 
Sturm published his Collegium curirxum in 1678, he 
proposed some hints for the improvement of this 
machine, ori which remarks were made in the 
Journal des Sgnvaus. To lmn succeeded Dr. 
Halley, whose • bell may be sufficiently under- 
stood from the following account. It was made 
of * wood, containing about sixty cubic feet in its 
concuvity, and was the form of a truncated cone, 
whose d amrter at the top was three feet, and at 
the bottom five. It was so loaded with lead that 
it would go down in a perpendicular direction and 
no other. In the top was a window to let in light, 
and likewise a cock to let out the hot air that had 
been breathed; and below, about a yard under the 
bell, was a stage suspended by three ropes, each of 
which was* charged with about one hundred weight 
to keep it steady. To supply* air, the bell bad a 
couple of barrels so cased with lead as, to sink 
when empty, each having a bung-hole, in its lowest 
part to let in the water as the air in them 9cm- 
densed on their descent, and to let it out again 
p;hen they were drawn up full from below. To a 
..bote in the uppermost part.of these was fixtd a 
leathern trunk or bojffy faby to fall below 

y.^^ung-hole, and keptdbwu by a weight in such 
hat the air in' the upper. part of the barrels 
’«|p§ndt, escape, unless the lower ends of these 
.first lifted up. These id r barrels were 
mitdejb rj$e and fall like two buckets in aw cl), by 
means of frai rels fi esh air WW,<$i$>iuu My 

gbpv<% .and lt/>^s,';ftMTA?with *6 
much ease, frW Wo fnen w itb‘tew/™&j^H) f their 
^rcagtb could perform all thelampr required. 
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By an additional contrivance it was .{bAn^yprac-* 
ticable for a diver to go out of the CBg£n^titfiOme 
distance from it, the air being in 

a continual stream by small flexible i wsteSf/.-’v , 

A great improvement in thedivin|£M! *mmade 
by the late Mr. Spalding, of Edintijgjjfeh. This con- 
struction seems designed. to -rahecFy some incon. 
vcnicnccs of tfr. Halley’s, which are very evident, 
and of a very dangerous tendency. These ar*y, 
1. By Dr. Halley's construction, the sinking or 
raising of the I>ell depends. entirely on the people 
who are at the surface of the water; and as the 
bell oven when in the water has a very consider- 
able weight, the raising it not only requires a great 
deal of labour, but there is a possibility of the 
rope breaking by which it is raised, and thus every 
person in the bell would inevitably perish. 2. As 
there are, in many parts of the sea, rocks which 
lie at a considerable depth, the figure of which 
cannot possibly be perceived from above, there is 
danger that *ome of their ragged prominences may 
catch hold of one of the edges of the bell in its 
descent, and thus overset it before any msuciI can 
be given to those above, which would infallibly he 
attended with the destruction of the people in the 
bell ; and as it must always be unknown, before 
trial, what kind of a bottom the sea has in any 
place, it is plain, that without some contrivance to 
obviate this last danger, the descent in Dr. Hal- 
ley’s diving-bell is not at all eligible 

How these inconveniences are remedied by Mr. 
Spalding's new contrivance, will bp easily under- 
stood from the following description. A B C D, 
PI. 58, fig. 1. represents a section of the bell, 
which is made of wood ; e t e y arc iron hooks, by 
means of which it is suspended by ropes QBF e, 
and QAEe, and QS, as expired in the lieuie: c, c, 
are iron hooks, to which arc appended leaden 
weights, that keep the mouth of the bell always 
paiallcl to the surface of the water, whether the 
machine takcii altogether is lighter or heavier than 
an equal bulk of water. By these weights atone, 
however, the bell would not sink : another is there- 
fore added, represented at L, and which can be 
raised or lowered at pleasure, by means of a rope 
passing over the pulley a, and fastened to one of 
the sides of the bell at M. As the bell descends, 
this weight, caUed by Mr. Spalding the balance- 
weight, haii" s down a considerable way below the 
mouth of the boll. I11 case the edge of the bell is 
caught by any obstacle, the balance-weight is im- 
mediately lowered down so that it may rest upon 
thp bottom. By this means the bell is lightened, 
so that all danger of oversetting is removed; for 
being lighter, without the balance-weight, than an 
equal bulk of water, it is evident that the bell will 
rise, as far as the length of the rop& affixed to the 
balance-weight will allow it Thjf^w 
fore, will sene as a kind of anchdi^ y^^^ f tfic bell 
at any particular depth which tn§ 38 jfo>ra may 
think necessary; or by pulling j^gLite up the 
descent may be continued to the very bottom. 

By another very iugenious contrivance, Mr, 
Spalding rendered it possible for the divers to 
raise the bell, with all the weights appended to it, 
even to the surface, or to stop at Any particular 
depth, as they think proper; and thus, they could 
Still be safe, ‘.even though* the ropis/designed for 
pulling.up the bell tyns hifqk^. fWtbls purpose 
the be^ is divided into two cavities, both of which 
are made as tight as. possible. Just abtfte the 
second, bottom EF, Are small sifts in the Sides of 
the bell* through which the water, entering as the 

\ ■ ’s ' ■ 1 *■ 
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betf&ejfcendd, displaces the air OrigbuUy contain- 
ed infi^ Cavity, which flies out at the Upper ori- 
fice dfpffia,CQck GH. When this is done, the 
Hi ms'flifWlha handle G, which stops the cock ; 
a » thftif any mwe air was to pet Into the Cavity 
AEP8 r it coura no longer he discharged through 
the priiice H as before. When this cavity is full 
of water the hell sinks; but when a considerable 
quantity of air is admitted it rises. If therefore 
the divers hate a mind to mite themselves, they 
turn the small cock G, by which a communication 
is made between the upper and under cavities of 
the bell. The consequence of this is, that a quantity 
of air immediately enters the upper cavity, forces 
out a quantity of the water contained in it, and 
thus renders the bell lighter by the whole weight 
of the waler which is displaced. Thus, if a certain 
quantity of nir is admitted into the upper cavity 
the bell will descend very slowly; if a greater 
quantity, it will neither ascend nor descend, but 
remain stationary; and if a larger quantity of air 
he still admitted it will rise to the top. It is to be 
observed, however, that the air which is thus let 
out into the tipper cavity must be imme«iiaUdy re- 
placed from the air-barrel ; and the air is to be let 
out a cry slowly, or the bell will lisu to the top 
with so great velocity that the divers will be in 
danger of being shaken out of their seats. But 
by following these directions every possible ac- 
cident may be prevented, and people may descend 
to very great depths without the least a» prehen- 
sion of danger. The bell also becomes so easily 
manageable in the water, that it may be conduct- 
ed from one place to another by a small boat 
with the greatest ease, and with perfect safety to 
those who are in it. 

Instead of wo<*de%» scats used by Dr. Halley, 
Mr. Spalding made unc of ropes suspended by 
hookN bbb\ and on these ropes the diver* may sit 
without any inconvenience. There are two w in- 
dows made of thick strong glrss, for admitting 
light to the divers. N represents an oir-ca-k with 
its. tackle, and OCP the flexible pipe through 
which the air is admitted to the bell- In the 
ascent and descent of this ca>k the pipe is kept 
down by a small appended weight, as iri Dr. Hal- 
ley's machine. R is a small cock by which the 
hot air is discharged ns o' ten a.s it becomes trouble- 
some. Annexed is a representation of the whole 
diving apparatus, which, no doubt, will be readily 
understood without any fmther explanation. Two 
air- barrels me represented in this figure; but Mr. 
Spalding was of opinion that one, capable of con- 
taining thirty gallons, is sufficient fur an ordinary 
machine. 

Mr. Adam Walker recommends, for the pur- 
poses of diving, a conical tub of wood three feet 
diumQt6f* at the bottom, two and a half feet at the 
top, and three foef high, so loaded with lead at the 
bottom as just £n sink itself, with a miiuII seat for 
the diver. (See*Plate $S, fig. 3.) A bent metal 
tube is attached to the outside of the bell, as abe t 
with a stop-cock a, and a flexible leathern tube to 
the other end at c ; this tube terminates in a forc- 
ing air-pump fastened to the side of a ship ; <t is a 
solid piston acted upon by a lever e; upon the 
piston being drawn up the air rushes in at the 
valve g, and fills the space a; in its descent the 
valve g shuts, and the conical valve o opens, and 
thus the air is forced down the hose into the bell. 
The pump is kept working, while the diver, by 
opening and shutting the stop-cock, is abundantly 
supplied with fresh air, and that which is vitiated 
is forced out at the bottom of the bell. By a ma- 
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chine of this kind, the greatest part of the wreck 
was saved from the rich ship fielgiosa. 

Mr. Smcaton's diving-bell was a square chest of 
casUifon, four and a half feet in height, four and* 
a half feet in length, and three feet wide, and aftoid- 
ed room for two men to work in it. It xnn sup* 
plied with fresh air by a forcing-pump. Th s was 
used with great success at Ramsgate. 

Several other machines have been contrived to 
answer the purposes of the diving-bell ; one of 
wbic h, fig. 4, was inventedin 1753, by — - Rowe, 
esq. und published in the Universal Magazine. 

The engine is a trunk, or hollow vessel, of cop- 
per or brass, of sufficient strength to resist the 
pressures of deep waters, and dimensions to con- 
tain the body of a man, supposed to enter therein 
feet foremost at. /, bent at the bearing of his knees, 
at l, for the more convenient going between rocks 
and great stones; at k t and on the other side, are 
holes for his arms to pass through, aend a glass for 
his siiht at n, h represents a sleeve made of soft 
leather, lined with fine doth, exactly to fit the 
diver, and fastened to the body of the engine at i, 
where the arms cpme through; which is likewise 
defended by a soft quilting, to prevent the arms 
from being hurt by pressure, and the sleeves from 
being thrust into rhe engine j dd represents a cover 
to fit the head of the Engine, fastened down u ith 
screws, and leather between the borders, so as to 
prevent leaking in any depth of water; ab repre- 
sents a plate of lead, to be fastened before the en- 
gine, in a straight line, passing between the arms, 
not only as a proper weight to sink the engiue, 
but as a balance thereto; u hereby the diver will 
always be kept in a proper posture for working, 
and the more so by means of a block, or cradle, 
supposed to be fastened over the lead, by which 
means the diver has not only the power of hand- 
ling what is at the bottom, bnt may at any time 
rest his arms from work; g is the engine rope by 
which it is let down and hauled up again from the 
bottom ; s yu is called the life-line, with a knot at 
y, so as the handle nt s may always remain at a 
due distance for the diver to take hold thereof, in 
order to give any notice to the persons above, as, 
bv agreement, by giving a certain number of pulls, 
or sudden twitches, which is immediately felt by 
the person that holds the line. The diver cau 
tarry under water at least half an hour at one 
time , without the help of pipes, or any other 
air than what the engine contains. At t and w 
are two brass '•crew caps, or pines, both which are 
to be opened as soon as the diver gets from the 
button) to the water's surface, in order to give him 
fresh air by help of a pair of bellows l lowing at 
the latter; at w hich, when the engine leaks, we 
likewise pump out the water. In deep water the 
diver is forced to make use of a saddle on his 
back, with a ridge touching the upper part of the 
engine, whereby he can keep his arms at a due di- 
stance out of i.he engine, which othi rwise would 
be thrust in by the column of water pressing 
thereon. 

The apparatus contrived by Mr. Tonkin to raise 
property from the Abergavenny RaaUlnriui ship, 
has been described iti the Monthly Magazine, as 
below. 

The machine itself is expressed in the engrav- 
ing, PI. 58. by the figure a, and consists of a body 
of copper with iron boots and joints, as iu coats 
of mail. Thefwhote is then covered with leather, 
and after wardaJwith cahvaa painted white, to dis- 
tinguish it urtUe water. The arms are made of 
strong, water-proof leather, and the place for sight 
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is about ehht inches diameter, and glazed with 
sla^s an inch thick. The diter, Mr. Braithwoite, 
is sunk in this machine l»y means of weights 
fastened cquatorialiy round the ^aist of the ma- 
chine, and he is suspended hy the rope, 3, hy 
means of which his situations changed at pleasure. 

4. is on air tube communicating with the vessel 
nbove, by means of which the diver gives his in- 
structions, and obtains his supply of an. 

I. represents the hull of the Abergavenny, as 
she lies in ten fathoms water, near the Isle of 
Portland. 

5 represents the men who communicate with 
the diver, and act under his instructions. 

6. represents the men raising a box from the 
wreck by means of forceps. 

7. the power of wl.ich increases with the weight 
which is to be raised. 

8. represents men on a raft sawing the decks, 
and making way for the operations of the diver; 
and 9. is the saw. 

DTVI'NITY. v. (riivinifr, French ; divini- 
tas, Latin.) 1. Participation of the nature 
and excellence of God; deity; godhead (StU- 
finpjflcrt ) . s?, God; the Deity; the supreme 

Being; the Cause of causes. 3. False god 
C Prior ) 4. Celestial being ( Cheyn *)■ 5. The 
science of divine things ; theology (Shah spear e). 
(). Something supernatural ( Sfiahpcare ). 

DiVPSIBLE. a. ( dimsiiilis , Latin.) Capa- 
ble of being divided into parts, separable (Bent), 
DIVISIBILITY. ». (divniiUUc, French.) 
The quality of admitting division or separation 
of parts (GlanvWe). 

The word divisibility, restrained to its simple 
signification, presents no idea that is not per- 
fectly known, siucer.ll bodies have parts which 
arc readily conceived to he separable, the one 
fiom the other. But is matter itself really di- 
visible to infinity, so that it* division doe* not 
admit of any possible limits? or rather, is it 
constituted, m the ultimate re-utt, of indivisible 
molecules that must be regarded as ‘ample? 
Here springs a new source of interminable dis- 
cussions between the partisans of the two opi- 
nions, wherein the human mind ha* exercised 
all its subtil ty to find arguments in favour of 
each, and to oppose difficulties to the oilier: 
XVhat are called mathematical demonstrations 
Qf the infinite divisibility of matter, fail in their 
object; they merely prove the infinite divisibili- 
ty of extension, in a geometrical seme. Thus, 
after having disputed much, and written much, 
:dl on the subject of am atom, it is not at all 
advanced ; and indeed the solution of the ques- 
tion itself would not give one step to the pro- 
gress of science. Let us then banish from na- 
tural philosophy all questions so unfruitful, as 
they respect the progress of our knowledge. 
Instead of enquiring whether bodies admit of 
infinite division, wc would analyse them, as far 
qa is consistent with onr own* powers; and 
would deduce from the analyses such knowledge 
as will diffuse light over facts previously regaidcd 
as inexplicable. It has been wisely remarked, 
that the bounds of experience ftr>d 0? obwsn at ion 
are, in relation to us, those of nature itself. 

It is, however, certain with respect in the 
division of bodies, that in the result parts arc 
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separable the one from the other, the minute- 
ness of which surpasses the imagination* In 
proof of this, we may first mention colouring 
substances, and particularly carmine, which is 
a kind of powder obtained from the insect, 
commonly 'called cochineal. Dilute a small 
quantity of this powder, to the weight of about 
j of a grain, by putting it at the bottom of a 
vessel, in which is afterward poured nearly 30 
pounds of water: the colour will be so diffused 
as to be perceptible throughout the whole vo- 
lume of the water. The weight of this water 
being three hundred thousand times greater 
than that of five centigrammes of carmine, if it 
he supposed that each centigramme of the fluid 
mixture contains only two molecule of the co- 
louring principle, there will be three millions 
of visible parts in five centigrammes of carmine. 

The impressions made upon the sense of 
smelling are not lo>s proper than those which 
affect the sight, in assisting to judge of the ex- 
treme divisibility of which matter is suscepti- 
ble. There are bodies whose weight is scarce- 
ly sensibly altered after a long interval of time, 
during which, all those who are found within 
a certain distance incessantly experience the 
action of the odoriferous particles emanated 
from the substance of these nodic*. 

There is taken from a bag, contained in the 
bodies of certain animals, asubstance, to which 
has been given the name of musk, and of which 
a single grain will scud forth a strong odour, 
during a certain number of years, in an apart- 
ment into which fresh air is frequently admit- 
ted. The simple friction of a paper, in which 
a small portion of the same substance has been 
wrapped, will suffice to make a habit impart a 
fragrant smell for several days. 

Some operations in the arts will furnish a 
much more just idea of the same property, be- 
cause their results arc susceptible of being re- 
duced to calculation. According to the obser- 
vations of Boyle, the weight of a grain of gold, 
or about 63 milligrammes, reduced to leaves, 
will cover a surface of r , 0 square inches; each 
of w hich will, of consequence, measure nearly 
27 millimetres across; but we may conceive 
the millimetre (about ^ of an inch) divided into 
eight visible parts; this will give 4G0’5(> little 
visible squares in a square leaf of gold, each 
side of which measured 27 millimetres; and, 
as the number of these leaves is 60, we may 
conclude that a small mass of gold* weighing 
only a grain, may be divided*into *more than 
two millions of pajrts, each perceptible to the 
simple sight; but, by means of a microscope, 
each of tnese parts would become as it were a 
leaf of gold, where the eye and the computa- 
tion would still find subjects for their exercise. 

This division proceeds much farther still, in 
the labour of wire-drawing gold. Take a cer- 
tain quantity of leaf m weight, not exceed- 
ing three decigrammes, or about an ounce, and 
cover with it a cylinder of silver. Cause this 
covered cylinder to passsnccessivcly through seve- 
ral holes in a wire drawing iron; and, when it 
is reduced to a thread as delicate as a hair, it 
will be covered on all its points by an extremely 
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tilth coat of gold ; then let the wire be flatten- 
ed between two steel rollers. In this state it 
will form a plate, in length nearly equal to 1 1 1 
leagues, each of 2000 toises. Hut this plate 
being clothed with a covering of gold on each 
of its faces, may l>e considered as two plates of 
gold of an extreme tenuity, and placed mental- 
ly one at the end of the other. Moreover, the 
breadth of the lamina being abont } of a line, 
we may suppose this breadth divided into two, 
and thus the quantity of gold employed is equi- 
valent to four plates, tne length of each of 
which is about 444000 metres. Now if it be 
imagined, that each of the millimetres com- 
prised in this length is divided into eight parts, 
we shall have more than 14 billions of visible 
parts, in a mass of gold weighing only an 
ounce, and which is equivalent to a cube of 
gold whose side is not more than 12 millime- 
tres, or 5,J lines in length. 

This prodigious extension of which gold is 
susceptible depends upon its ductility, com- 
bined with its great density; two qualities 
equally precious for those arts \vho«e object is 
to apply this metal upon the surface of wood, 
copper, and other substances, wlicic it serves at 
once both for security and for ornament. 

We shall add another example, drawn from 
the stony substance Known by the name of 
Tinea, and which yields, with great facility, to 
the operation called merit nnictil diri&ion. We 
have succeeded in detaching, Irmn the original 
piece, a plate, which, instead of the yellowish 
colour natural to the stone, reflected a line 
blue, which, as we shall explain when treat- 
ing of light, indicated an extreme degree of te- 
nuity. Having calculated the thickness of 
this plate, after a rule marked out by Newton, 
and which we shall then a ho make known, we 
found it equal to43-millinnihs of a millimetre, 
or about rtf-millionth of an inch; hence it 
follows, that we might obtain 232 >5 isolated 
plates, bv dividing a piece of mica of the thick- 
ness of a millimetre, or J of a hno. 

Wc cannot better terminate this article than 
by exhibiting a very judicious notion derived 
by Newton from the system of Kpicuru*, 
relative to the limits prescribed to the di- 
vision of bodies in the actual state of tiling®. 
This great philosopher conceive* that the 
Supreme Being, in creating matter, form- 
ed it of various species of elementary mole- 
cule?, solid, hard, unchangeable, the figures 
and thfc“ diffident qualities of which were 
appropriated to the respective ends they 
were proposed to answer. But such is the 
fixity of these molecules, that no process of art, 
nor even any force existing in nature, can 
cither divide or alter them, unless the essence 
of the body should be changed with time. 
Thus all the modifications experienced by bo- 
dies'deperul solely upon this, that thc®e durable 
molecules separate the. one from the other, and 
then become reunited, in various ways form- 
ing new combinations. These, different mo- 
lecules ate, hence, the simple substances of 
chemistry; and the results of the operations 
which they would present singly, should be 


the design of the efforts of this science ; in the 
mean time we may consider as simple the sub** 
stances which we have not yet been able to 
decompose, and wisely imagine simplicity to 
reside at the place where observation stops. The 
curious reader may consult farther, Good's trans- 
lation and notes on Lucretiup, Book II., Watts’s 
Remnants of Time improved, sect. 13., and 
Kcill, In trod net. ad Ver. Phys.Lect. 3, 4, and 5. 
DIVISI'BI JSNESS. 5. Divisibility. 

DIVTS10N. s. ( divisio , Latin.) I„ The 
act of dividing any thing into parts. 2. The 
state of being divided (J Esdras). 3. That by 
which any thing is kept apart ; partition. 4. 
The part which is separated from the rest by 
dividing {Addison). 5. Disunion; discord; 
difference ( Decay of Piety). 6* One of the 
parts into which a discourse is distributed 
[Locke). 7. Space between the notes of mu- 
sic ; just time {Shakspeure). 8. Distinction 
{Exodus). (). Subdivision; distinction of the 
genera into species {Shakspcare). 

Division, in arithmetic, the separat- 
ing or parting of any number or quantity given, 
into any parts assigned. Division may be con- 
sidered under four different senses; l. By it we 
find, how often one number is contained in 
another, 2. What part of the dividend the 
divisor is equal to. 3. What number or quan- 
tity is contained as often in the dividend as 
unity is in the divisor. And 4, What num- 
ber is such a part of the dividend as the di- 
visor denominates. Under one or other of 
these senses, division is always understood in 
arithmetic and algebra. For in; les of opera- 
tion, sec the treat Lea on Arithmetic and 
Algebra, in the first vol. of this work. 

Division o p repetewds, may be readily 
performed by these rules. 1. If the repctencU 
in the divisor and dividend are both similar and 
conterminous, and have no terminate parts, 
divide them as finite decimals. 2. If they are 
not similar, make them to begin and end toge- 
ther ; then, if there are any terminate parts in 
the divisor or dividend, or both, subtract them, 
and the remainders will be a new divisor and 
dividend, which divide as finite numbers. 

Pi\ Divide 27’{)&3?23 by oj’H 

Divisor 33' 600000 made similar 

From 35 “(jO 0000 QT0^37S3 
Sub. ter. part 35(i 2(i() 

New div. 3V5Qi)tf44 27 <)( )3444[-7a.;4(3 Quo. 
llcin . same as div. 27<)<>3444 

Division 1 of powers, is performed by 
subtracting their exponents. Thus, a* is 

= « 2 ; and 4a*b*-~2d 1 b’ i is ---2 

Division by logarithms. - See Lo- 
garithms. 

Division of alcebraic fractions. 

SeeFRACTIONS. 

Division of mathematical instru- 
ments. See Graduation. 

Division of surds. See Surds. 

Division of concords. Sec Con- 
cords. 

N Q 
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Dr vision of proportion. See Pro- 
portion. 

Divisions of an army, in the military 
art^ the several brigades and oquudron* into 
which it is cantoned. 

Divisions of a battalion, are the 
several platoons into which it is divided in 
marching or firing, each of which is com- 
manded by an officer. 

Division, in sea affairs, a select number 
of ships in a fleet or squadron of men of war, 
distinguished by a particular flag or pendant, 
and usually commanded by a general officer. 
A squadron is commonly ranged into three di- 
visions, the commanding officer of which is 
alwavs stationed in the centre. 

DIVISOR, in arithmetic and algebra, 19 the 
dividing number, or that which shews how 
many parts the dividend is divided into. 

Divisor (Common). See Common mea- 
sure. 

Divisors (Method of), a method first used 
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by sir Isaac Newton, to discover the roots of 
equations. This method is founded upon the 
principle that the last term of An equation is 
the product of all the roots with their Signs 
changed : so that if any root be a whole num- 
ber it inay be found among the divisors of the 
lust term. The number of trials may, accord- 
ing to this method, be lessened by substituting 
three or more terms of the arithmetical pro- 
gression 2, 1,0, — 1, 2 See, for the unknown 
quantity, and forming the divisors of the re- 
sults, takeu in order, into arithmetical pro- 
fessions, in which the common difference is 
unity 5 as it will only be necessary to try those 
divisors of the last term of the equations which 
are terms in these progressions. 

Ex, Let .r 4 + a 3 — 2ya Q — ().r+ 180=0, be the 
equation proposed. Then substituting succes- 
sively the terms of the progression, 2, J, 0, — 
1, &c. instead of x, the work will stand as 
follows : 


1st. Pio 

Results 

Divisors. 

Progressions. 

2 

70 

1 . 2 

. 5 

. 7 . 10 . 

14. &c. 

1 

o 

5 

7 

1 

144 

1 . 2 

. 3 

.4.6. 

8. &c. 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

180 

1 . 2 

. 3 

. 4 . .*1 . 

6. &c. 

3 

4 

3 

5 

— 1 

l(j(> 

1 . 2 

. 4 

. 5 . 8 . 

10. Stc. 

4 

5 

o 

4 

o 

!)0 

1 . 2 

. 3 

. 3 . () . 

J). fcc. 

5 

6 

1 

3 


Here are four progressions, of which we 
take the terms standing in the same line with 
the 0, and placing the negative sign before such 
as are taken from decreasing progressions, wc 
have 3, 4, — 3 ,& — 3, each of which being 
substituted for *, makes the whole equation 
vanish : these, therefore, are the roots sought. 
More examples may be seen in New ton’s, 
Maclaurin’s, Bonnycustlc’s and Wood's Al- 
gebra. 

DIVORCE, a breach or dissolution of the 
bond of marriage. (See Marriage and 
Law.) Divorce is of two kinds: the one, a 
vinculo matrimonii, which alone is projnnly 
divorce ; the other, a met: a a vt t/ioro , “ a se- 
paration from bed and board." The woman 
divorced a vinculo matrimonii receives all again 
that she brought with her: the other has a 
suitable separate maintenance allowed her out 
of her husband's effects. The first only hap- 
pens through some essential impediment, as 
consanguinity or affinity within the degrees 
forbidden, pre-contract, impotency, adultery, 
See. of which impediments the cation law al- 
lows 14. Divorce is a spiritual judgment, and 
therefore is pa^ed in the spiritual court. Un- 
der the old law, the woman divorced was to 
have of her husband a writing, as Si. Jcrom 
and Josephus testify, to this effect: J promise, 
that hereafter I will lay , no claim to thee ; 
which was called a hill of divorce. Divorce 
was allowed. of in great latitude both among 
the Pagans and Jews. At Rome, barrenness, 
age, disease, madness, and banishment, were 
the ordinary causes of divorce. 

The Roman lawyers distinguish between 


repudium and dirorlium ; making the former 
to he the breaking of a contract of espousal, 
and the latter separation after matrimony. 
Romulus enacted a severe law, which suffered 
not a wife to leave her husband, but gave the 
man the liberty of turning off his wife, for 
certain causes: however, in later times, the 
women as well as the men might sue a divorce. 
The common way of divorcing was by sending 
a bill to the woman, containing the reasons 
of separation, and the tender of all her goods 
which she brought with her: and this was 
called repudium milt ere-, or else it was per- 
formed in her presence, and before seven wit- 
nesses. and accompanied with the formalities 
of tearing the writings, refunding the portion, 
taking away the ke^s, and turniug the woman 
out of doors. 

The Grecian laws concerning divorces were 
different : The Cretans allowed divorce to any 
man that was afraid of hav ing too many child- 
ren. The Spartans seldom .divorced their 
wives j and it was extremely scandalous for a 
woman to depart from her husband. The 
Athenians allowed divorce on very small 
grounds, by a bill, containing the reason of the 
(livoice, and approved, if the party appealed, 
by the chief magistrate ; and women also were 
allowed to leave their husbands on just occa- 
sions. Persons divorcing their wives were 

obliged io return their portions; otherwise, 

tlie Athenian laws obliged them to pay niue 
oboli a month for alimony. The terms ex- 
pressing the separation of men and women 
from each other were different ; the men were 
said avoir or anoXn/uv, to dismiss their 
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wives;, hut wives airoXiomy, to leave their 
husbands. 

•* The law of Moses (says Palcy), for reasons 
of local expediency, permitted the Jewish hus- 
band to put away nis wife ; but whether for 
every cause, or for what cause, appears to have 
been controverted amongst the interpreters of 
those times. Christ, the precepts of whose re- 
ligion were calculated for more general use and 
observation, revokes this permission, as given 
to the Jews 1 for their hardness of heart/ and 
promulgcs a law which was thenceforward to 
coufine divorces to the single cause of adultery 
in tlie wife : Mat. xix. 9. 

“ Inferior causes may justify the separation 
of husband and wife, although they will not 
authorise such a dissolution of the marriage 
contract as would leave either at liberty to 
marry again : for it is that liberty in which ihe 
danger and mischief of divorces principally 
consist. The law of this country, in con- 
formity to our Saviour’s injunction, confines 
the dissolution of the marriage contract to the 
single case of adultery in the wife; and a di- 
vorce even in that case can only he brought 
about by the operation of an act of pat Hamer it, 
founded upon a previous sentence in the spi- 
ritual court, and a verdict against llu* adulterer 
at common law : which proceedings, taken 
together, compose as complete an investigation 
of the complaint as a cau>e can receive. ” It 
has been pmpobed to the legislature to annex a 
clause to these acts, rc -.mining the offending 
party from iiianyii.g with the companion of 
iter t nine, since the ciime may he committed 
with th u view ; aud it is also worth consider- 
ing, whether a law might not be framed, di- 
recting the fortune of the adulteress to descend 
ns in case of her natural death; reserving, 
however, a certain annuity fr«»m the produc e 
of it, for her buhdstence ; and abo so f.ir sus- 
pending the estate in the hands of the heir, as 
to preserve the inheritance to any children she 
might bear to a second marriage, in case there 
was none to succeed in the place of their mo- 
ther by the first. (See Palc\*s moiu! aud poli- 
tical philosophy.) The sentences of our eccle- 
siastical courts, which release the panics a vin- 
culo matrimonii, for irnpnberty, fiig ditv, con- 
sanguinity within the prohibited degrees, prior 
marriage, or want of tin* consent of parents or 
guardians, are not dissolutions of marriage, hut 
judicial declarations that there never was any 
marriage; such impediment subsisting at the 
time as rendered the celebration of the mar- 
liagc rite a mere nullity ; and, indeed, the rite 
itself contains an exception of these impedi- 
ments. 

7'oDivo'ace. v . a . (from the noun.) 1 . 
To separate a husband or wife from the other. 
2. To force asunder; to separate by violence 

{I fuller). 3. To separate from another 

(Hooker). 4. To take away ; to put away 
( Shukspcarc ). 

Dl VO'RCEM ENT. 3. (from divorce.) 
D i vorce ; separation of marriage ( Deutero- 
gamy), 

DIVO'RCEU. s. (from divorce .) The per- 
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son or cause which produces divorce or separa- 
tion {Drummond). 

DIURE'SIS. ( diuresis , iiKPW'C ; from imp 
through, and gw, to flow.) An increased se- 
cretion of urine. (See Diabetes). 

DIURETICS. ( diuretica , medicament a , 
£ivg»iTDtra ; from a discharge of urine*) 

Medicines or substances which, when takeu 
internally, augment the flow of urine from the 
kidneys. This class of medicines comprehends 
three orders: 1. Stimulating diuretics, as 
squills, colchicum, and cantharidc9, which are 
best calculated for the aged, the lax, the phleg- 
matic, and those with highly diminished sen- 
sibility. 2. Refrigerating diuretics, as the 
acetosa, acelmn, kali acetatuin, and cremor 
tartar ; the constitutions in which these are 
chiefly preferable to others are, the young, the 
sanguine, and those of remarkable sensibility. 
3. Diluent diuretics, as water, acidulated wa- 
ter, and whey, which are well adapted for 
constitutions whose serosity appears 10 be defi- 
cient, and iu which there is a high degree of 
inanition. 

DIU'RIS. In botany, a genu? of the class 
gMinndria, order dyandria. Nectary depend- 
ent ; petals nine, the five outer ones very 
large, of two shapes; column of the fructifi- 
cation reversed, with a lid at the top. One 
species only, found wild in Andalusia; a 
beautiful plant, with leafy scape at the base, 
and racemcd spathaceous flowers 

DIUTiNAL.«. {dtwrnus, Latin.) 1. Relating 
to the day {Brown). 2. Constituting the day 
{Prior). 3. Performed in a day; daily : quo- 
tidian {Milton). 

DfUKNAL MOTION of a PLANET; SO 
many degrees and minutes &c. as any planet 
moves in twenty-four hours. 

Diurnal motion of the earth 
(The), is its rotation round its axis, the space 
wlieieof constitutes the natural day- 

The reality of the diurnal rotation of the 
earth is now past all dispute. 

Diurnal is also used in speaking of what 
belongs to the uyethemeron, or natural day of 
twenty-four hours. In which sense it stands 
opposed to annual, menstrual, See. The diur- 
nal phenomena A the heavenly bodies are 
solved from the diurnal revolution of the earth; 
that is, from the rcvolu’ion of the earth round 
its own axis in twenty- four hours. This rota- 
tion is equable, and from we9t to east ; about 
an axis whose inclination to* the ecliptic is 
nearly That small part of the earth's 

surface which is at once under the view of a 
sixictator seems like an extended plane: and 
the eye taking a view of the heavens all around 
defines a concave spherical superficies, concen- 
tric with the earth, or rather with the eye, di- 
vided by the horizontal plane into two equal 

parts, the one of which is visible ; but the 

other, by reason of the earth's ojwcity, hid 
from the view. As the earth revolves about 
its axis, the spectator standing upon it, toge- 
ther with his sensible horizon, dividing the 
visible from the invisible hemisphere of the 
heavens, is carried round the same way, viz. 
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towards the east. Hence it is, that die sun 
and stars, placed towards the east, being before 
liid, no^v become visible; the horizon, as it 
were, sinking below them; and the stars, &c. 
towards the west, become in\ isible, the hori- 
zon being elevated ^hove them. So that the 
former stars, to the spectator, who reckons the 
place he stands on as immoveable, will appear 
to ascend above Lhe horizon, or ii$e; and the 
latter to descend below the horizon, or, to •set. 
Since the earth, with the horizon of the spec- 
tator fixed to it, continues to mo\c alway? to- 
wards the same parts, and about the same axis 
equally ; all bodies and all phenomena, that 
do not partake of the said motion, (that is, all 
such things as ate entirely separate from the 
earth) will seem to mote in the same time uni- 
formly, but towards the opposite parts, or 
from east to west : and every one of these ob- 
jects, according to sense, wifi describe the cir- 
cumference of a circle, whose plane is perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the earth. And because 
all these circles, together with the visible ob- 
jects describing them, appear to be in the 
concave spherical superficies of the heavens, 
every visible object will «cem to describe a 
greater or less ciiclc, according to its greater or 
less distance from the poles, or extremities of 
the earth’s axis produced ; the niiddfi* circle 
between these poles called the equator, is con- 
sequently the greatest. (I I?; //on's Dictionary ). 

Diu'knal. v. ( diurnal , French. A jour- 
nal ; a dav book. 

DIU'RN A LLY. ad. (from diurnal.) Daily; 
every day CTatlcr). 

Jii L'RN I'i Y. s. ( diutumitas , Latin.) 
Length of duration ( Biown ). 

To DIVL'LGK. v. a. (airu/go, Latin.) l. 
To publish ; to make publick (Hootur). 2. 
To pioclaim (Milton). 

DIVU'LGER. s. (from divulge.) A pub- 
lisher, one that exposes to publick view (AT. 
Char Its). 

DJVU'LSION. s. ( dinvhio , Latin.) The 
act of plucking away (Brown). 

DfVUS, Diva, in antiquity, appellations 
given to men and women wno bad been deifi- 
ed, or ranked among the gods. 

1)1XAN, the first town in Abyssinia, on 
the side of Taranta. It is built on the top of 
a conical h»ll, having a road winding spirally 
up to it from the valley below. Lat, 14. 57 
N. Lon. 40. 7 K. 

DIXMUNDK, a town in Austrian Flan- 
ders, celebrated for its excellent butter. Lat. 
61. 3 N. Lon. 2. 57 E. 

To Dl'ZFN. v . a. (from dight.) To dress; 
to deck : a low word (Swift). 

IM'ZZARD. s. (from dizzy.) A blockhead ■ 
a fool. 

DI'ZZINESS. (from dizzy .) Giddiness; 
whirl in the head ( Clanvilie ). 

DI'ZZY. a. ('oiplj, Saxon.) 1 Giddy; 
vertiginous (Mil fan). 2. Causing a giddiness 
( Shakspcarc ). 3. Giddy; thoughtless (Mil- 
ton) . 

To Di'zzy. v . a . To whirl round ; to make 
giddy C Shakspcarc ). 


DNIEPER, or N if. per, a large river of 
Europe, formerly called the Boristhcnes; it 
rises in the midst of Muscovy, and after pass- 
ing by Kiow, Oczakow, and other places, it 
falls into the Black sea between Clierson and 
Oczakow. Its whole course is about 100 
miles. 

DNIESTER (the ancient Tyras), a fine 
river, which rises in Galicia, in Austrian Po- 
land, and visits Chockznn, dividing Podolia 
from Moldavia ; it then separates Bessarabia 
1mm the Russian government of Catharinen- 
slaf, and having watered Bender, falls into the 
Black Sea, between the mouths of the Dnie- 
per and the Danube. 

To DO. v. a. Thou dost , lie doth or does ; 
preter. did ; part. pass. done. Ot>on, Saxon.) 

J . To practise or act any thing good or bad. 2. 
To perform; to achieve (Collier). 3. To 
execute; to discharge (S/takspeare). 4. To 
cause: obsolete (Spenser). 5. To transact 
(Mils), (j. To produce anv effect to another 
(Swijt). 7 - To have iccoiuse to ; to practise 
as the last effort (Jeremiah). 8. To perform 
for the benefit or hurt ot another {Samuel), p. 
To exert; to put forth (Timothy). 10. To 
manage by way of inurconiac or dealing ; to 
have business (llorre). 1 J . To gain ; to effect 
by influence (Bacon). 1C. To make any 
thing what iL is not (Shah spurn). 13. To 
fulfill; to end (Dap pa) 1*1. To conclud'* ; 
to settle (Tili’otson). 16. To put (Shakspcarc). 
Hi. The phrase, irhat to do with, signifies 
liow to bestow ; what u^e to make of : whM 
course to take ; how to employ ; which waj to 
get rid of (7) /lot son). 

To Do. v. u. l. To act or behave in any 
manner well or ill (Tan pie). 2. To make an 
end ; to conclude (Spectator). 3. To cease 
to be concerned with ; to cease to care about 
( Stilling fleet ). i. To fare; to be with re- 
gard to sfiktictS or health (Shahsprarc). ft. 
To succeed , to fulfil a purpose (Collin). (). lu 
Du is iwed for any verb, to save the lepctition 
of the verb : as, 1 shall tome ; hut if 1 do not , 
go away, that is, f I come not. 7. Do is a 
word of vehement command, or earnest re- 
diKSt: as, help me, do, make haste, do. 8 
r To Do is put before verbs sometimes cxple- 
tively: as, I do love, or, I love ; / did love, 
ox, 1 loved, p. Sometimes emphatically: as, 
I hate him, but will not v/rong him. lu. 
Sometimes by way of opposition: as, 1 did 
lore him, but scorn him now. 

Do, in the Italian music, is a syllable used 
instead of ut , being supposed more resonant 
and musical. 

DOBCHICK, in ornithology. See Co- 

I.YMBU3. 

DOBRZ1N, a town of Poland, in Masovia, 
capital of a territory of the same name. Lat. 
62. 54 N. Lon. Ip. 5 E. 

DO'CIBLF. a. (docilts, Latin.) Tractable; 
docile; easy to be taught (Milton). 

DCyCIBLENESS, s. (from docible.) Teach- 
ableness; docility (Walton). 

DO'CILE. a. (dodlis, Latin.) Teachable; 
easily instructed; tractable (Ellis). 
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pOCI'LlTY. s. {docility French ; docilila*, 
Latin.) Aptness to be taught ; readiness to Jearn 
(Grew). 

DOCIMASIA. (from hupufa, I try). A 
custom among the Athenians, by which every 
roan before he was admitted to a public employ- 
ment, was obliged to gi\e an account of him- 
self, and his past life. It was done publicly 
in the forum. 

DOCI MASTIC A TIT. Ars docirnastica. 
The art of examining fossils, in order to dis- 
cover what metals, &c. they contain. 

DOCIMENTUM M ARMOR, a name 
given by the ancients to a species of marble, of 
a bright arid clear white, much used in large 
and sumptuous buildings, as temples, £kc. 

DOCK, in botany. See Humkx. 

Pock -cresses. See Lamprana. 

Dock, in maritime affairs, is an artificial 
ba3on, by the side of an harbour, made con- 
venient either for the building or repairing of 
f-hips. lr is of two sorts, 1. Dry-dock, v\ here 
the water is kept out by great flood-gates, till 
the ship is built or repaired, when the gates are 
opened, and the water let in to float or launch 
her. 5>. Wet-dock, a place where the ship may 
be hauled into, out of the tide’s way, and so 
dock herself, or sink herself a place to lie in. 

Dock (London), &c. See London. 

Dock-yards, are magazines of all sorts of 
naval stores and timber, with all the requisite 
machinery, &c. for ship-building, which is 
there carried on. The royal dockyards in 
Knaland are those at Chatham, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Woolwich, Deptford, and Slieer- 
ncss. In time of peace ships of war are laid 
up in these docks; those of the first rates 
mostly at Chatham, where, and at other yards, 
they receive from time to time such tepairs as 
arc necessary. The principal dock-yards aie 
governed by a commissioner, re. idem aL the 
port, who superintends all the mu .teis of the 
officers, artilicers, and labourers, employed in 
the dock-yard, and ordinary. Me also con trunks 
their payments; examines the account*; con- 
tracts and draws bills on the navy-otfiee to .-up- 
ply the deficiency of stores, and regulates what- 
ever belongs to the yard, maintaining due order 
ill the respective offices. 

Dock, s . I. The stump of the tail, which 
remains after docking. y, The solid part of the 
tail (Grew). 

To Dock. v.*a. (from dock, a tail.) 1. To 
cut off a tail. 0. To cut any thin" ‘hurt 
(Swiff) . 3. To cutoff a reckoning. 4. To 
lay the ship in a dock. 

DO'CKET. r. A direction lied upon goods; 
a summary of a larger writing. 

DOCKING, in the manage, the operation 
of amputating u horse’s tally so called from the 
part of the tail left to the body being denomi- 
nated the dock. It is a very short and simple 
operation, attended with no danger, and may 
with yearlings be performed even with a com- 
mon knife. The usual quantity taken oft’ is of 
the width of a man’s hand : if there be much 
discharge .of blood a very slight cauterization 
with a not iron, and a little powdered rosin, 
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immediately stops the bleeding, and a cure 
takes place in a few days. It was formerly a 
custom to dock horses close to the quarters, 
under the erroneous idea of making the horse 
strong in the spine; such absurd practice, how- 
ever, has been relinquished for some years. 

DOCKUM, a town of the U lined Pro,- 
v inces, ill West Friesland, at the mouth of the 
river Kc. L it. 53. 18 N. I .on. 5. 41 E. 

DOCTOR, a person who has parsed all the 
degrees of a faculty* and is impowered to teach 
or practise the same: thus vve say, doctor of 
divinity, doctor of physic, doctor of laws, 8cc. 
The establishment, of the doctorate, as now in. 
use among i>, is ordinarily attributed to Irne- 
rius, who himself drew up the formulary. The 
first ceremony of this kind was performer! at 
Bologna, in the person of Bulgur ns, who began 
to profess the Roman law, and on that occasion 
was solemnly promoted to the doctorate, i. e. 
installed juris ufrimque doctor. 

To pass doctor in divis.ity at Oxford, the 
candidate must have been four years bachelor 
of divinity. For doctor oi laws, lie must have 
been seven years in the university to commence 
bachelor of l:nv ; me years idler which he may 
he admitted doctor. Orhcrw ire,* in three years 
after tak'.ig the degree of master of arts, he may 
take the degree of bachelor in law; and ill four 
years more, that of LL.D., which same method 
and time are likewise required to pass the 
degree of doctor in physic. For the necessary 
lime at Cambridge, see DtoRtF.. 

Doctor of the law, a title of honour 
among ihcdeus. The investiture, if we may 
so soy, of this order was performed by putting 
a key and table-book in the hands; which is 
vvhar some authors imagine our Saviour hud in 
view, Luke xi. 50. when, -peaking of the doc- 
tor of the law, he “ \Voc unto you doc- 
tors of the law, for you have taken away the 
key of knowledge r you entered not in your- 
selves, and them that were entering you 
hindered.” 

Doctor of the church, a title given 
to certain of the fathers whose doctrines and 
opinions haw been the most generally followed 
and authorised. We usually leckou four doc- 
tors of the Gieek church, and three of the 
Latin. The first are St. Athanasius, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Xazianren, and St. Chrysostom. 
The latter arc St. Jcroin, St. Augustine, and 
Giegory the Great. 

Doctor in music, a musician upon 
whom some university has conferred the degree 
of doctor hi the faculty ot muf-ic. At what 
time this cKhko was fust imtituicd in England 
authors do not agree: Anthony Wood says, it 
took place as early as the reign of Henry the 
Second; hut Spelman thinks it had no exist- 
ence till the reign of king Jojin. j\’ 0 name 
being to be found of the first professor in music 
to whom this title was granted, we are in want 
of the very circumstance which would best de- 
cide the question, and must, therefore, be satis- 
fied with the conjecture, that its commence- 
ment must have been pretty early, since we 
know it to have been conferred upon Hamboi?, 
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who flourished towards the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. It, however, clearly appears, 
by the qualifications formerly required of a 
candidate, either for a doctor’s or bachelor’s 
degree in music, that at the time of the institu- 
tion of these degrees music was regarded as a 
science merely speculative, and that little, if 
any, stress was laid on skill in composition. 
Ine being able to read and expound Boethius 
was conceived to be a higher criterion of scien- 
tific acquisition than any specimens of invented 
harmony and mclndv { and an acquaintance 
with the ratio of musical intervals, and the 
philosophy of sound, superseded the operations 
of creative genius and practical theory. The 

I irgsent statutes, however, arc formed on a 
> reader principle, and, looking to talent and 
active science for the necessary qualifications, 
require of the candidate an exercise in eight 
vocal parts, with instrumental accompani- 
ments, which he is to submit to the inspection 
of the music professor, and to have performed 
in the music-school, or some other place in the 
university. (Busby). 

Doctor, is aLo an appellation affixed to 
several specific epithets, expressing the merit of 
some of the schoolmen : thus, Alexander Hales 
is called the irrefragable doctor; Thomas 
Aquinas, the angelic doctor ; St. Bona* enturc, 
the seraphic doctor; John Duns Scotus, the 
suhtile doctor ; Kaimoud Lullv, the illuminat- 
ed doctor; Roger IJacon, the admirable doctor, 
tcc. 

Doctor, o', in the Greek church, 

is a particular officer, appointed to interpret 
part of the scriptures. 

Doctor’:* common's. See Oollege'of 

CIVILIANS- 

To Do'ctor. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
phvsie; to cure: a low word. 

DOCTOR A L. a. ( dartnrafis , Latin.) Re- 
lating to the decree of «t doctor. 

DO'CTOR A LLY. ad. (from doctoral.) In 
manner of a doctor (Haketrilh. 

1X)C J’ORATK, or Do'ctor snip. s. 
(from doctor,'' 7 i v rank of a doeior ( C/arcn .). 

DOCTRl'N M,. a. f dortrina , Latin.) l. 
Containing <i<.virinc (South). 2. Pertaining 
to the act or means of teaching (Hooker). 

.DOGT KPN A LI ,Y ad. In the form of doc- 
trine; positively (//«*/). 

DO'C TRINE. * ( doctrhia , Latin.) | . The 
principles or positions of any sect or master : 
that which is taught ( Atterbury ), 2. The 
art of teaching (Mark). 

DO'CUMKNT. 5. ( documentnm , Latin.) 
1. Precept; instruction; direction (Watts). 
y. Precept, in an ill sense: a precept magisteri- 
ally dogmatical (Govern, of the Tongue), 
DODARTIA, in botanv, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order augiospermia. Calyx 
five-toothed ; corol with the lower lip twice 'as 
long as th^ upper; capsule globular, two-celled. 
Two species; herbaceous" and creeping, with 
yellow flowers: native of Palestine. 

DODD (Dr William), an unfortunate En- 
glish divine, eldest son of the rev. William 
many years vicar of Bourne in Lincoln- 
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shire, was bom May 2y, 1729. He was sent, 
at the age of 1 6, to the university of Cambridge ; 
and admitted, in the year 1745, a sizar ofClare- 
XI all. In 1749-50 lie look the degree of B.A. 
with great honour, being upon uiat occasion 
in the list of wranglers. Leaving the univer- 
sity, he imprudently married a Miss Mary 
Perkins in 1751, was ordained a deacon the 
same year, priest in 1753, and soon became a 
celebrated and popular preacher. His first 
referment was the lectuieship of West-Ham. 
n 17. >4 he was also chosen lecturer of St 
Olave’s, Ilart-street; and in 1757 took the 
degree of M.A. a 1 Cambridge. On the esta- 
blishment of ihcMagdalen Hospital in 1758, he 
was a strenuous supporter of that charity, and 
soon after became picachcr at the chapel of it. 
By the patronage of bishop Squire, he in 1 7f>3 
obtained a prebend of Brecon, and, by the in- 
terest of some city- friends, procurtd himself to 
he appointed one of the king’s chaplains; soon 
after which, lie had the education of tl e pre- 
sent earl of Chesterfield committed to his care. 
In 1 7(>() he went to Cambridge, and took the 
degree of LL.D. At this pettocl, the estima- 
tion in which he was held by the world was 
sufiicieut to give him expectations of still 
higher preferment, and hopes of greater 
tiches and honours, and these he might pro- 
bably ha\c acquired, had he possessed a 
common portion of prudence and discretion. 
But, impatient of his situation, and eager 
for advancement, he rashly fell upon means 
which in the end were the occasion of his 
ruin. Ou the living of St. George, Ilann- 
ver-square, becoming vacant, he wrote an 
anominous letter to the lord chancellor’s lady, 
offering 3000 guineas if by her assistance lie 
was promoted to it. This being traced to 
him, complaint was immediately made to the 
king, and Dr. Dodd was dismissed with dis- 
grace from his office of chaplain. From this 

I vcnod he lived neglected, it not despised; and 
lis extravagance still continuing, he became 
involved hi difficulties, which tempted him to 
fmge a bond from his late pupil loid Chester- 
field, Feb. 4, 1777, for 42001., which he actu- 
ally received ; hut being detected, he was tried 
at the Old Bailey, found guilts, and received 
sentence of death ; and, in spite of tvny appli- 
cation for mercy, was executed at T) burn, June 
^7,1/77. Dr. Dodd was a voluminous writer, 
and possessed considerable abilities, but not 
tnucli judgment. An accurate list of his vari- 
ous writings is prefixed to his Thoughts in 
Prison, ed. 1 781. 

DODDER, in botanv. SeeCuscuTA. 
DODDERED, a. (from dodder.) Over- 
grown with dodder. 

DODDRIDGE (Philip), D.D. an eminent 
English divine. lie descended from a very 
respectable family : his great grandfather’s 
brother was sir John Doddridge, one of the 
judges of the court of King’s Bench. The sub- 
ject of this article was the son of Daniel Dod- 
dridge, an oilman in London, where he was 
boin June 2(3, 1702. Having completed the 
Study of the classics at several schools, he was 
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in Oct. 1719» placed under the tuition of the 
Tev.Mr. John Jennings, who kept an academy 
at Kibworth, in Leicestershire, and was a 
gentleman of great learning, piety, and useful- 
ness. In 1729, Mr. Jennings removed, with 
his pupils, from Kibworth to Hinckley, where 
Doddridge preached his first sermon. In June 
1723 he was first settled as a minister to the 
congregation of dissenters of the independent 
persuasion at Kibworth. In this obscure vil- 
lage he continued rather more than two years, 
when he removed his residence to Market 
Harbo rough j and on Mr, Jennings’s death in 
1 72t), succeeded to the care of asi milar academy. 
On Dec. 24th the same jear, Mr. Doddridge 
removed with his academy from Harbomugh 
to Northampton, where he was chosen minis- 
ter of a large congregation. At this place he 
resided till about July 17.5 1 , and assiduously at- 
tended to the discharge of his duties as a minis- 
ter of the gospel, while at the same time he 
diligently pursued his private studies, and regu- 
larly and faithfully applied to the instruction of 
his numerous pupils. He tnught them with 
the freedom and tenderness of a father; and 
never expected or desired that they should 
Mindly follow his sentiments, but encouraged 
them to judge for themselves. He clucked 
anv appearance of bigotry and uncharitabicness, 
and endeavoured to cure them by showing what 
might be said in defence of those principles 
they disliked. In the year 17 3d, the university 
of Aberdeen conferred upon him the degree of 
D.l). This very evrpllem divine died at Lisbon, 
Oct. 17.51, whither he went for the reco- 
veryofhia health: his remains were interred in 
the burying* ground belonging to the British 
factory there : a handsome monument wa9 
erected to his memory in the tmeting-liousc at 
Northampton, on which is an epitaph written 
by Gilbert West, esq. The following is a list 
of I he works of Dr. Doddridge : I . The Family 
Expositor. 2. Letters to the Author of Christf- 
amty not founded on Argument. J. Life of 
Colonel Gardner. 4. Sermons on t lie Educa- 
tion of Children. A. Sermons to Young Peo- 
ple. (). The Principles of Religion, in verse, 
for Children. 7- Sermons on the Power and 
Grace of Christ, and the Evidences of his 
Glorious Gospel. fi. Discourses on Regenera- 
tion. 9. Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul. 10. Sermons on Salvation by Grace; 
Care of the Soul ; Absurdity of Persecution ; 
Death of Children ; Compassion for the Sick ; 
Christian Warrior; Tears of .Jesus over ihe 
Grave of Lazarus, &c. Sic. 1 1 . Address to the 
Master of a Family, on Family Religion. 12. 
Hymns. 13. Theological Lectures. 14. Life 
of Mr. Steftc. The number and variety of his 
works shew the intenseness of his industry, and 
the extent of his capacity. The zeal and 

f jurity of his faith were expressed and enforced 
>y ft polished diction. His mind was capacious, 
his curiosity excursive, and his diligence con- 
tinual. Few men have left behind such purity 
of character, or such monuments of laborious 
pn*ty. Respecting the value of his writings, 
wire is but one opinion. As an expositor. 
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uniting the plain import of the text, supported 
by learned and elegant criticism, and a judici- 
ous, animated improvement, he has no su- 
perior. His sermons and other works are alike 
directed to inform the judgment, to affect the 
heart, and to regulate the life. Memoirs of 
his life were published by the rev. Job Orton, 
and by Dr. Kippis. 

The admiration paid to the writings of Dr* 
Doddridge is willingly offered by the greatest 
ornaments of the national church, as well ashy 
his dissenting brethren. Our most celebrated 
prelates have passed upon many of his works 
the warmest commendations. As a specimen 
of these encomiums, the justice of which none 
can deny, we extract a passage from a Charge 
delivered by the bUhnp of Durham, in 1792. 
“In reading the New Testament, ,a says this 
distinguished prelate, “ 1 recommend Dod- 
dridge’s Family Expositor, as an impartial in- 
terpreter, and faithful monitor. ( )iher exposi- 
tions and commentaries might be mentioned 
greatly to the honour of their respective authors, 
for their several excellencies ; such as, elegance 
of composition, acuteness of illustration, and 
copiousness of erudition: but / know of no ex- 
positor, who uni its w many advantages ns 
Doddridge ; whether you regard the solidity uf 
his version, the fulness and perspicuity of his 
composition, the utility of his general and his- 
torical information, the impartiality of his doc- 
trinal comments, or, lastly, the piety and pas- 
toral earnestness of his moral and religious ap- 
plications. He has made, as he professes to 
nave done, ample u^c of the commentators that 
preceded him; and in the explanation of gram- 
matical difficulties, he has profiled much more 
from the philological writers on the Greek 
Testament than could almost have been ex- 
pected in so multifarious an imderutkiug as the 
Family Exj>ositor; indeed, fer id* ihe most 
valuable purposes of a commentary on the 
New Testament, the Family Expositor cannot 
fall too early into the hands of those intended 
for holy orders.” 

DODECAGON, a regular polygon of 1C 
equal sides and angles. 

If the side of a dodecagon he I, it*, tren will 

he equal to 3 times the tan. of 7.>° — 3x - 

11*1 Q() 1 .524 nearly, and, the areas of plane 
figures being as tbc squares of then «ides, 
therefore 1 1* lp()1.5*?4 multiplied by the square 
of the side of any dodecagon, will give its 
area. See Hutton’s Mensuration, p. 114, 
2d. cd. * 

To inscribe a dodecagon in a given circle.— 
Carry the radius (> times round the circumfer- 
ence, which will divide it into f> equal parts, 
or will make a hexagon : then bisect each of 
those parts, which will divide the whole into 
12 parts, for the dodecagon. 

DODECAHEDRON, one of the Platonic 
bodies, or five regular solids, being contained 
under a surface composed of twelve equal and 
regular pentagons. 

To form a dodecahedron . See Regular 
*odx,. 
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If the side, or linear edge, of a dodecahedron 
be s, its surface will be 

l ijPV'H-k/S = 20*6457788** 

and its solidity 

W : /5 - 7 -663i 18 (j6i 3 

If the radius of the sphere that circumscribes 
a dodecahedron be r , tnen is its side or linear 



its superficies = lOr**/ 2— 

andits solidity = ~~ / . ( Hutton ) . 
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DODECANDRIA. In botany. (Mow, 
twelve, and «v»i£, a husband). Twclve-stame ti- 
ed. The name of the eleventh class in Lin- 
nous’s Artificial System; comprehending all 
those plants which have hermaphrodite flowers 
with from twelve to nineteen stamens inclu- 
sive. 

DODECAS, in botany, a genus of the class 
dodecandria, order monogynin. Calyx five- 
cleft, superior, hearing the corol ; petals five; 
capsule one-cel led, four-vaUed, many seeded, 
crowned with the calyx. One species only ; a 
Surinam shrub. 

DODECATEMORY. (from Mow, twelve, 
and part). The twelfth part of a circle. 
Astronomers sometimes use this word for a sign 
of the zodiac : astrologers for one of their J2 
houses. 

DODECATHEON, in botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order inoriogynLi. Corol 
■wheel-shaped, reflected; stamens seated on the 
tube; capsule oue-cd led, oblong. One species 
only; an elegant plant, indigenous to Virginia. 

To DODGE* v. n. (corrupted from r/og.) i. 
To use craft; to deal with tergiversation ; to 
play mean tricks; to use low shifts {Hall). 2. 
To shift place as another approaches {Milfun). 
3. To piny fa?>t and loose; to raise expectations 
and disappoint them {StciJ'l). 

DO'DK I N . s. ( duytken , Dutch.) A doitUiu, 
or little doit ; a low coin (Lily). 

DO 'DM A N . s. The uatueol a fi4i {Bacon). 

DODO, in ornithology. See Didus. 

DODONT/EA, in botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order monogvnia. Calyx four- 
leaved ; corol less ; capsule threc-ccl led, three- 
winged; seeds in pairs. Three species ; India, 
New Holland, and the Cape. 

DODON/EUS, in antiquity, an epithet 
sometimes applied to Jupiter. 

DODONA, a town of Thesprotia, in Epirus, 
©r, according to others, in Thessaly. Thcic 
was in its neighbourhood a celebrated oracle of 
Jupiter. The town and temple of the god 
were first built by Deucalion, after the uni- 
versal deluge. It was supposed to be the most 
ancient oracle of all Greece ; and, according to 
the traditions of the Egyptians mentioned by 
Herodotus, it was founded by a dove. The 
extensive grove which surrounded Jupiter’s 
temple was endowed with the gift of prophecy; 
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and oracles were frequently delivered by the 
sacred oats and the doves which inhabited the 

place. 

DODONIDES, the priestesses who gave 
oracles in the temple of Jupiter at Dodona. 

DODRA, in Roman antiquity, a drink pre- 
pared from nine different ingredients ; which 
are enumerated by the epigrammatist in the 
following line: 

“ J us, aqua, mel, vinutn, panis, piper, 

herba, oleum, sal.” 

See Auson, Epigram 8(>. 

DODRA NS, in antiquity, three-fourths of 
the as. 

DODRANT. ( dodrantnlis mensura). In 
botany, the space between the end of the thumb 
and of the little finger, both extended. About 
nine Paris inches. This measure may be call- 
ed in English the long span, and spitnama the 
short span. See Measures. 

DODSLEY (Robert), an eminent book- 
seller, and ingenious writer, born at Mansfielid 
in Nottinghamshire, in the year 1703. lie 
was not indebted to education for his literary 
fame, being originally a livery servant; but bis 
natural genius, and eaily passion for reading, 
soon elevated him to a superior station. He 
wrote an elegant little satirical farce called the 
Toy-shop, which was acted with applun.ic in 
1/35, and which recommended him to the 
patronage of Mr. Pope. The foJjnwing year 
lie produced the King and Miller of Mansfield 
The profits of these two farces enabled him to 
commence bookseller, and bis own merit pro- 
cured him eminence in that profession. lie 
wrote some other dramatic pieces, and publish- 
ed a collection of his works in one vol. Svo., 
under the modest title of Trifles; which was 
followed by Public Virtue, a poem in 4to. 
Resides what he wrote himself, the public were 
obliged to him fm exerting bis judgment in 
the way of li'.s business; lie having collected 
sc\eral volumes of well chosen Miscellaneous 
Poems and Fugitive Pieces, whose brevity 
would cist* have endangered their being totally 
lost to posterity. lie died in 17(>K 

DODWKI.L (Henry), a learned writer, 
born at Dubliu in l()4l/ He received bis edu- 
cation in Trinity college, where lie was cho&cn 
scholar and fellow, but he quitted the college 
in ififjf), on account of the statute which binds 
1 lie fellows to enter into orders. The same year 
he went to Oxford for the benefit of the public 
library. In 1038 he was elected Camden’s 
professor of history in that university, and pre- 
sented with his degree of M.A. but. on the 
revolution he was deprived of his place for not 
taking the oaths, lie died in Berkshire, in 
1711. lie wrote a great number of books 
which cannot here be enumerated. Wc shall 
therefore only mention the most eminent: 1. 
De Veteribus GrjEcomm Romanorumquc cy- 
clic, obiterque de Cyclo Judaeorurrt aetate 
Cliristi, Diasertationcs decern, cum Tabuliis 
neccssanis, 1 70 1, 4 to. 2. An epistolary dis- 
course proving from the scriptures and the first 
fathers, that the soul h a principle naturally 
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mortal; but immortalized actually by the plea- 
sure of God, to punishment or reward, by its 
union with the divine baptismal spirit. Where- 
in is proved that none have the power of giv- 
ing this divine immortalizing spirit, since the 
apostles, but only the bishops, J706‘, 8vo. 

9 1 his book occasioned a sharp controversy, and 
several able writers, as Dr. Clarke, Mr. Norris, 
and others, wrote expressly against it; but Mr. 
Dodwell attempted a sort of vindication of his 
notion in three treatises. 3. Julii Vitalis Epi- 
taph ium, cum Notis Henrici Dodwclli, ct 
Conmieutario G. Musgrave, 1711, 8vo. 
&(!. 

DOE. In natural history. (See Cervus.) 
The female of the fallow deer, bred in parks : the 
male of which is called a buck, and the young (of 
which she produces but one annually) a fawn. 
Doe venison is not equal in estimation with 
buck venison, either in fat or flavour ; nor is 
it in season till the latter has declined : this 
happens at the beginning of autumn, when 
the copulating or rutting time approaches. 
Fawns are killed for the table at three months 
old, consequently are fit for eating towards the 
latter end of August, and the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

Doe. s. (from lo do.) A seat; what one has 
to do; what one can perform ( Hudibras ). 

DO'KR. v. (from lo do.) 1. One that does 
any thing good or bad (South). 2. Actor ; 
agent (Hooker). 3. Performer (Sidney). 4. 
An active, or busy, or valiant person (hnolles). 
/>. One that habitually performs or practises 
(Hooker). 

DOES. The third person from do. for doth. 

To DOFF. v. a . (from do off.) 1 . To put off 
dress ( Milton . Deaden). 2. To strip ; to di- 
vest of any thing ( Crashaic). 3 . To put away; 
to get rid of ( Snakspeare ). 4. To shift oil’; to 
delav (Shah spear e) . 

DOFR1NE MOUNTAINS, or Doprf. 
Field, the highest mountains of Norway: 
they divide that kingdom from Sweden. 

DOG. s. (dogghc, Dutch.) 1. A domestic 
animal remarkably various in its species. (See 
Can is.) 2. A reproachful name for a man 
(Shak spear e ) . 3 . To give or send to the Do c s ; 
to throw away. To go to the Docs; to he 
ruined, destroyed, or devoured. 4. It is used 
as the term for the male of several species ; as, 
the dog fox, the dog otter. 

To Dog, v. a. To hunt, as a dog, insidi- 
ously and indefatigably (Herbert). 

Dog, in astronomy. SccGanis major 
and minor, and Sirius. 

Dog-days. See Canicular days. 

Dog-fish, in ichthyology. See S<aua- 
lus. 

Dog-tick, in entomology. See Acarvs. 

Dog’s-bane (Syrian). This plant, asclc- 
pias 9yriaca of Linndus, is particularly poison- 
ous to dogs, and also to the human species. 
Boiling appears to destroy the poison m the 
young shoots, which are then said to he escu- 
lent, and flavoured like asparagus. See As- 
Ci.hpias and Apocynum. 

There are various other plants which appear 
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to derive the same benefit from bbiling. Thu* 
the root of Indian cassava orjatropa manihot* 
of Linnetts, which, m its natural state, is a 
most fatal poison, may be safely eaten after, 
having been submitted to the same culinary 
operation. 

Dog-fly. See C ynom yi a. 

Dog-berry, in botany. See Cornus. 
Dog’s-stone. See Orchis. 
Dog's-tooth, (Violet). See Er ythro--. 
NEUM. 

Dog’s-tooth, (Spar). See Spatuw. 
Dog-rose. See Rosa. 

Dog-wood. See Cornus. 

Dog -wood (Jamaica). See Erythri- 
n A. 

DOGADO, a province of the late Venetian 
states, in which is the capital .It is bounded 
on the E. by the Gulf of Venice, on the S. by 
Palpsino, on the W. by Paduano, and on the 
N. by Trevisano. It comprehends many small 
islands near it, called the. Laguncs of Venice. 

DO'GCIIEAP. a. (dog and cheap.) Cheap 
as dogs meat (Dry den). 

DOGE, the chief magistrate of the republics 
of Venice and Genoa. The Word pioperly 
signifies duke, being formed fioin the Latin 
dux, as dogate , ami dogado , from ducat us , 
duchy. Tiie dogate, or ollice and dignity of 
doge, is elective: at Venice, the doge is elected' 
for life; at Genoa, only for two years: he is 
addressed under the title of Serenity, which 
among the Venetians is superior to that of 
highness. 

The doge of Venice, however, is no more 
than the shadow of a prince ; all the authority 
being resen cd to the republic. Anciently in- 
deed the doges were sovereigns; but at picscnt 
it is far otherwise. The doge indeed gives 
audience lo ambassadors: tnii dec. not give 
them any answer for himselmfh nutters of any 
importance; only he is allowed to answer ac- 
cording to his own pieasme, to the compli- 
ments they make to rhesigniorj ; such answers 
being of no consequence. Tlic doge, as being 
first magistrate, piesides in all the councils; 
and the credentials which the senate furnishes 
its ministers in ftv.cigu courts are written in ^ 
his name. He docs not sign them, however; 
but a secretary of state signs them, and seals 
them with the arms of the icpuhlir. The am- 
bassadors direct their dispatches to the doge; 
and yet he must not open them but in presence 
of the counsellors. 

DOGGED, a. (from dog.) Sullen: sour; 
morose; ill-lumiouu'd ; gloomy (ILtdilras). 

DO'GGEDLY. ad. Sullenly; gloomily; 
sourly. 

DO'GGEDNESS. s. (from dogged.) Gloom 
of mind; sullen ness ; moroseness. 

DOGGER, a small ship, built after the 
Dutch fashion, with a narrow stern, and two 
masts; viz. a mrin-mast, and a mizen-mast, 
principally used in fishing on the Dogger* 
Lank. 

Dogger bank, a very extensive sand bank 
in the German ocean, between the const of 
England and Germany. 
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DO'GGEREL. a . (fromifotf.) Vile; despi- 
cable; mean: used of verses (Dryden). 

Do'ggbkfl. s. despicable, worth- 

less verses {Sir if!). 

DO'GGISH. a. (from dog.) Currish; bru- 
tal. 

DO'G HE A RTE fi. c. (dng and heart.) 
Cruel ; pitiless ; malicious (Shakspeare) . 

DCVGHOLK. s. (rfogand hole.) A vile hole; 
* mean habitation (Pope). 

^ DO'GKENNEL. (dog and kennel.) A 
little hut or house for dogs (Taller). 

DO'GLOUSE. s . (dog and louse.) An in- 
sect that hat hours on dogs. 

DOGMA, Aoy/urt, a maxim, tenet, settled 
proposition, or principle; particularly in mat- 
ters of religion, or philosophy. 

DOGMATICAL, something relating to a 
doctrine, or opinion. 

In common use, a dogmatical philosopher is 
such an one as asserts ewry thing positively; in 
opposition to a sceptic, who doubts of every 
thing. 

A dogmatical phj sician is he, who, on the 
principles of the school philosophy, rejects all 
medicinal virtues not rul licit) ie to manifest 
qualities. 

DOGMATIC!, Dogmatists, a sect of 
ancient physician**, called aNn logici, logicians, 
from their using the rules of logic and reason, 
in subjects of fhtir profession. 

They laid down definitions, and divisions, 
reducing diseases to certain genera, those genera 
to species, and furnishing .remedies for them 
all; supposing principles, drawing conse- 
quences, and applying these principles and con- 
sequences to the particular diseases under con- 
sideration. In which seme the dogmatists 
stand contradistinguished to empirics, and 
method i sis. 

DOGMATICALLY. ad. (from dogmatic 
cal.) Magisterially; positively (South'). 

DOGMATIC ALNESS .<?. (from dogmati- 
cal) Magi^terialness ; mock authority. 

DO'G MAT IS f. s. (dogmatiste f French.) A 
magisterial teacher; a positive asses tor; a bold 
advancer of principles (/Tafts). 

To DO'GM A1 IZK. v. u. (from dogma.) 
To assert pod lively ; to advance without dis- 
trust; to teach magisterially ( Rlackmote). 

DOGMATI'ZER. s. (from dogma the.) 
An assertor ; a magisterial teacher {, Hammond). 

DO'GSLEKP. s. (dog and sleep.) Pretended 
sleep (Addison). 

IjO'G.SMHAT. s. (dog ami meat.) Refuse; 
file stuff (Dryden). 

DCVGSTAR. s . (dog and star.) The star 
which gives name to the dogdays. See Si- 
ft JUS. 

DO'GTROT. s. A gentle trot like that of a 
dog (Hudilras). 

DOGWEA'RY. a. Tired as a dog (Slink.). 
DO'INGS. s, (from fo dfh) i . Things done; 
events; transactions (Shakspeare). 2. Peats; 
actions .(Miltan). 3. Behaviour; conduct 
(Sidney). 4. Conduct ; dispensation (Haokei). 
5, Stir; bustle; tumult. (Honker). ti, Fes- 
tivity; merriment ; iis, vay doings. 
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DOIT. i. (duyt t Dutch.) A small piece of 
money (Shakspeare). 

DO LA Bill FORM. ( dolahra , an axe, a 
dolando.) In botany, an axe or hatchet-shaped 
leaf. Battledore-shaped. Compressed, roundish, 
obtuse, gibbous on the outside with a sharp 
edge, roundish below. As in mesembryanihe- 
mmn dolabriforme. 

DOL A BRUM, a knife used in the Roman 
sacrifices. 

DOLCE, a musical term, from the Italian, 
denoting that the passage over which it is plac- 
ed is to be sung or played in a soft and sweet 
style. 

DOLC1GNO, an episcopal town of Albania, 
in European Turkey. Lat. 42. 12 N. Lon. 
10. 20 E. 

DOLE. 3. (from deal , fere lan, Saxon.) 1. 
The act of distribution or dealing ( Cleanel .). 

2. Any thing dealt out or distributed (Mudtb.). 

3. Provisions or money distributed in charity 
(Dryden). 4. Blows dealt out (Milton). 5. 
(from dolor , Lat.) Grief; sorrow ( Shakspeare ). 

To Doll. v. a. (from the noun.) To deal ; 
to distribute. 

Dolk, in the Saxon and British tongue. 
Minified a part or pm lion, most commonly of 
u meadow, where several had abates. It also 
still signifies a distribution or dealing of alms, 
or a liberal gift, made b> a great mail to the 
people. 

Bulk, in the laws of Scotland, is used for 
a malcNoltnt intent. on. Jt io essential to the 
criminality of an action. 

DOLEFUL, a. (dole and full.) 1. Sorrow- 
ful; expressing grief (South). 2. Melancholy ; 
feeling grief (Sidney). 3. Dismal ; impressing 
sorrow (Hooker). 

DO'LFIFULLY. ad. In a doleful manner ; 
sorrowfully; dismally; querulously. 

DO'LEVULNKSS. s. 1. Sorrow; melan- 
choly. 2. ^uernlousness. 3. Dismalness. 

DO'LESOltriE. a. (from dole.) Melan- 
choly; gloomy; dismal; sorrowful (Pope). 

IXFLESOMELY. ad. In a dolesome man- 
ner. 

DO'LESOMEN ESS. Gloom ; melon- 
cholv. 

DOLGELIIEW, nr Do lg elly, a town 
of Mhi ionethshire, in North Wales, having a 
market on Tuesdays. It is seated at the foot of 
i lie great jock Fader Idris. Lat 52. 42 
N. Lon. 0. 43 W. This town contains ()08 
Iloilo, and VQSO inhabitants. 

IK) L1C HOS, iu antiquity, according to 
Sudas, signifies a race or course of 12 stadia, 
or of 24. 

Do lic hos. Cowbage. In botany, a 
genus of the class diadelpnia, order decandria; 
banner with two parallel, oblong callosities at 
the base, compressing the wings underneath. 
Fifty-three species; natives of the East or 
West Indies, or the Cape, which may be thus 

subarranged : 

A. Twining. 

B. Erect, 

(.. Doubtful. 

The folio wing are the chief t 
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1.1). litblub. Twining; legumes ovate, 
scymi tar-shaped ; seeds ovate, with a curved 
eve towards one end. A beautiful climbing 
shrub, and largely cultivated in the garden of 
Egypt for the purpose of making bowers and 
arbours, on account of the excellent shade af- 
forded by its leaves. See Botany, PI. LXXX V. 

S. D, soja. Soy cowage. Called by the 
Japanese daid.su or the pod-flower by way of 
eminence on account of i >s beauty. Stem erect, 
flexuous, racemes axillary, erect; legumes 
pendulous, bristly, about two-seeded. This 
plant is also highly valued by the Japonese for 
its culinary purposes : their cooks obtaining 
from it a kind of butter which they term mho, 
and a pickle called sooja, whence the present 
specific name ; this is obtained from the seed.*, 
and is known among ourselves under the name 
of soy. 

3, D. prurtens. Itching cowhage, or com- 
mon cowitch. Twining; legumes racemed ; 
the valves slightly carinate and hairy ; peduncles 
three together. The hairs upon this and several 
other species, as d. ureus, produce a pungent 
itching smart, if handled or blown upon the 
skin by a slight breeze. These hairs grow 
upon the leaves which are covered with them ; 
the legumes are compressed, influted at the 
base and reflected at the tip like an Italian f. 
The flowers of this plant are verv beautiful, ami 
would more frequently be cultivated were it 
not for the troublesome property of its leaf- 
hairs. It flowers in the cooller months of the 
year; generally from September to March. 
The spiculae or leaf-hairs of the plant have been 
long regarded in the West Indies as an excel- 
lent vermifuge, particularly ill the case of ns- 
ca rides; and they aic said to have been tried of 
late years with success in our own country. 
The spiculae of a single pod mixed into an 
electuary with molasses >s a dose for an adult. 

DOLL. a. A little girl’s puppet or baby- 
toy. 

DOLLAR, or Dai i ek , a silver coin cur- 
rent in several parts of Spain, Germany, and 
Holland. There are various kinds and divi- 
sions of dollars, as the Rix-dollar, Semi-dollur, 
ynarter-dnllar. He c. See Money tables. 

DOLLOND (John), was born in Spital- 
fields in June 1700 1 his parents were French 
protestants, who quitted Normandy at the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz in 

The first years of Mr. Dollond's life were 
employed at the loom ; but, being of a very stu- 
dious and philosophic turn of mind, his leisure 
hours were engaged in mathematical pursuits; 
and though by the death of his father, which 
happened in hia infancy, his education gave 
way to the necessities of his family, yet at the 
age of fifteen, before he had an opportunity of 
seeing works of science or elementary treatises, 
he amused hiipsclf by constructing sun-dials, 
drawing geometrical schemes, and solving 
problems. Under the pressure of a close ap- 
plication to business for the support of his 
family, he found time, by abridging the hours of 
his rest, to extend his mathematical knowledge* 
and made a considerable proficiency iu optics 
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and astronomy, to which he now principally 
devoted his attention, having in the earlier 
stages of his life prepared himself for the higher 
parts of those subjects by a correct knowledge 
of algebra and geometry. He also acquired a 
very respectable knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages* 

He designed his eldest son, Peter Dollond, 
for the same business with himself; and for 
several years they carried on their manufacture 
together in Spitulfields; but the employment 
neither suited the expectations nor dispositions 
of the son, who, having received much infor- 
mation upon mathematical and philosophical 
subjects from the instruction of his father, and 
observing the great value which was set upou 
his father's* knowledge in the theory of optics 
by professional men, determined to apply that 
knowledge to the benefit of himself and his 
family; and accordingly, under the directions 
of his father, commenced optician. Success 
attend'd every effort; and in the year 1752 
John Dollond, embracing the opportunity of 
pursuing a profession congenial with his mind, 
joined his son, and in consequence of his theo- 
retical knowledge,* soon bcrauioa proficient in 
the practical pa its of optics. 

His first attention was directed to improve 
the combination of the eye-glasses of refracting 
telescopes ; and having succeeded in his system 
of four eve- glasses, he proceeded one step fur- 
ther, and produced telescopes furnished with 
five eve-glasses, which considerably surpassed 
the former; and of which he gave a particular 
account in a paper presented to the* Koyal So- 
ciety, and winch was read on the 1st of March 
and printed in the Phil. Trans. voL 
lxwii. page 10.'J. 

Soon alter this he made a very useful im- 
provement in Mr. Savcrv’s micrometer; for 
tn-lead of employing two entire object-glasses, 
as Mr. Savery and iU. Bouguer had done, he 
used only one glass cut into two equal parts, 
oik* of them sliding or moving laterally by the 
other. This was considered to be a great im- 
provement, as the micrometer could uow be 
applied to the tcflectinc telescope with much 
advantage, and which Mr. James Short im- 
mediately did. An account of the same was 
given to the Royal Society, iu a paper which 
was afterwards printed in the Phi). Trans, vol. 
xlviii. paw 178. 

Mr. Dollond’s celebrity in optics became 
now universal ; and the friendship and protec- 
tion of the most eminent men of science flat- 
tered and encouraged his pursuits. Surrounded 
by these enlightened nu*n, in a state of mind 
prepared lor the severest investigation of philo- 
sophic truths, and in circumstances favourable 
to liberal inquiry, Mr. Dollond engaged in the 
discussion of a subject, which at that time riot 
only interested litis country, blit all Europe. 
Sir Isaac Newton bad declared, ‘in Ida TrCdlisC 
on Optics, page 1»2, “ That all refracting sub- 
stances diverged the prismatic colours in a con- 
stant proportion to their mean refraction;’* 
and drew, this coneln-imi, that refraction 
could not be produced without colour;** aud. 
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■consequently, u that no improvement could be 
exjjectcd in the refracting telescope.” No one 
doubted the accuracy with which sir Isaac 
Newton had made tnc experiment; yet some 
mew, particularly M, Euler and others, were of 
opinion that the collusion which Newton had 
drawn from it went too far, and maintained 
.that in very small angles refraction might be 
obtained without colour. Mr. Dollond was 
not of that opinion, but defended Newton’s 
doctrine with much learning and ingenuity, as 
may he seen by a reference to the letters which 
passed between Euler and Dollond upon that 
occasion, and which were published in the 
Phil. Trans, vol. xlviii. page 287. and contend- 
ed that, “ If the result of the experiment had 
been as described by sir Isaac Newton, there 
could not be refraction without colour.” 

A mind constituted like Mr. Dollond's could 
not remain satisfied with arguing in this man- 
ner from an experiment made by another, but 
‘determined to try it himself : and, accordingly, 
in the year 17£>7, began the examination ; and, 
to use" his own words, with “ a resolute per- 
severance,” continued during that year, and a 
great part of the next, to bestow his whole 
mind on the subject, until in the month of 
June 1753 he found, after a complete course 
of ex|»eriments, the result to be very different 
from that which he expected, arid from that 
which sir Isaac Newton had related. He dis- 
covered “ the difference in the dispersion of 
the colours of light, when the mean rav 4 ? are 
equally refracted by different mediums.” " The 
discovery was complefe, and he immediately 
drew from it this practical conclusion, “ That 
the object-glasses of refracting telescopes were 
capable of being made without being affected 
by the different refrangibility of the rays of 
light.” His account of this experiment, and 
of others connected with it, was given to the 
Royal Society,, and printed in their Transac- 
tions, vol. 1. page 743, and he was presented 
•in the same year, by that learned body, with 
sir Godfrey Copley’s medal, as a reward of his 
merit, and a memorial of the discovery, though 
not at that time a member of the society. 

This discovery noway aflected the points in 
dispute between Euler and Dollond, respecting 
the doctrine advanced by sir Isaac Newton. A 
new principle was in a manner found out, 
which had no part in their former reasoning*,, 
and it was reserved for the accuracy of Dollond 
to have the honour of making a discovery which 
had eluded the observation of Newton. This 
new principle being now established, he was 
soon able to construct object-glasses, in which 
the different refrangibility of the rays of light 
was corrected, ,and the name of achromatic 
given to them by the late Dr. Be vis, on ac- 
count of their being free from the prismatic 
colours. 

As usually happens on such occasions, no 

sooner was the achromatic telescope made pub- 
lie, than the rivalship of foreigners, and the 
jealousy of philosophers at home, led them to 
doubt of its reality; and Euler himself, in his 
paper read before the Academy of Sciences at 
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Berlin, in the year 1?64, says, 4< I am not 
ashamed frankly to avow, that the fiht <&. 
counts, which were published of it, appeared 
so suspicious, and even so contrary to the bat 
established principles, that I could not prevail 
upon myself to give credit to them and he 
adds, “ I should new have submitted to the 
j) roofs which Mr. Dollond produced to support 
this strange phenomenon, it M. Clairaut, who 
must at first have been equally surprised atit, had 
not most positively assured me, that Dollond’s 
experiments were but too well founded.” And 
when the fact could no longer be disputed, they 
endeavoured to find a prior inventor, to whom 
it might be ascribed, and several conjectures 
were honoured with the title of discoverers. 

In the beginning of the year 1761, Mr. 
Dollond wa9 elected fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and appointed optician to his majesty, 
but did not live to enjoy those honours long ; 
for on the 30th of November, in the same year, 
as lie was reading a new publication by M. 
Clairaut, on the theory of the moon, and oil 
which he had been intently engaged for several 
hours, he was seized with apoplexy, which 
rendered him immediately speechless, and oc- 
casioned his death in a few hours afterwards. 
Besides Mr. Peter Dollond, whom we have 
had occasion to mention in the course of this 
memoir, his family, at his death, consisted of 
three daughters and a son, who, possessing 
the name of his father, and, we may add, a por- 
tion of the family abilities, carries on the opti- 
cal business in partnership with his elder bro- 
ther. (Phil. Mag.) 

DOLOMITE. See M armor. 

DOLORI'FIC. a. ( dolorificm , Lat.) That 
causes grief or pain (Hay). 

DO LOROUS, a. (from dolor , Lat.) 1 . Sor- 
rowful ; doleful; dismal (Mil for?). 2. Painful 
(More), 

DOLOUR. s. (dolor, Latin.) 1. Grief; 
sorrow ( Shukspearc ). 2. Lamentation; com- 

plaint (Sidr.(u). 3. Pain; pang (Bacon). 

DOLOUREUX TIC. Dolor faciei. A 
painful intermittent disease which attacks the 
race. It consists in a chronic fixed pain, which 
has paroxysms of acute pain, during which last 
the patient feds violent laucinating twitches, 
like tlie ticking of a clock. The seat of this 
affection is in the branches of the facial nerve 
and the suborbitar branches of the fifth pair. 

DOLPHIN, in zoology. See Delphi- 

N US. 

DOLT. s. (dol, Teutonick .) A heavy stupid 
fellow; a blockhead ( Shukspearc ). 

1XFLTISH. a. (from dolt.) Stupid ; mean; 
dull; blockish (Sidney}. 

DOM, or Don, a title of honour invented 
and chiefly used by the Spaniards, signifying 
sir or lord. This title, it seems, was first given 
to Pdayo, in the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. in Portugal no person can assume Che 
title of don without the permission of the king, 
since it is looked upon as a mark of honour and 
nobility* In France it was sometimes U9eil 
among the religious. It is an abridgment of 
domnus, from dominus . 
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, Dom and Som, in did charters, signifies full 
property and jurisdiction. 

DO'MABLE: a. ( domabilis , Latin.) Tame- 
able, 

DOMA'IN. s. (domaine, French.) I. Do- 
minion; empire ( Milton ). 2. Possession; 
estate See Demesne. 

DOMBEYA, in botany, a genus of the class 
monodelphia, order dodccaodria. Calyx double ; 
the outer three-leaved, deciduous; petals five ; 
stamens ten or twenty, five of them barren ; 
style five-cleft; capsules five, united, one-cell- 
cd, one or many-seeded. Twelve species; 
chiefly natives of the isles of Bourbon and 
Mauritius. 

DOME, in architecture, a round, vaulted, 
or arched roof, sometimes hemispherical, raised 
over die middle of a building, as a church, 
hall, pavilion, vestibule, &c. by way of crown- 
ing. 

The word is formed from the corrupt Latin, 
doma , a roof, or open porch. Domes are the 
same with what the Italians call cuppolas , and 
we cupolas ; the Latins, iholi. 

The erection of a dome is, manifestly, a 
scientific art, proceeding on the principles of 
equilibration; principles that require, or admit 
of, modifications, in consequence of the cohe- 
sion and friction of materials. At first sight, 
a dome appears a more difficult piece of work 
than a plain arch ; but when we observe pot- 
ters kilns and glasshouse domes and cones of 
vast extent, erected by ordinary bricklayers, 
and with materials vastly inferior in size to what 
can be employed in common arches of equal 
extent, we must conclude that the. circum- 
Btancc of curvature in the horizontal direction, 
or the abutment of a circular base, gives some 
assistance to the artist. Of this wc have com- 
plete demonstration in the case of the cone. 
vVi know that a vaulting in the form of a pent 
roof could not be executed to any considerable 
extent, and would be extremely hazardous, 
even in the smallest dimensions ; while a cone 
of the greatest magnitude can be raised with 
very small stones, provided only that we. pre- 
vent the bottom from flying out, by a hoop, or 
any similar contrivance. And when wc tnink 
a little of the matter, we see plainly, that if the 
horizontal section be perfectly round, anti the 
joints be all directed to the axis, they all equally 
endeavour to slide inward*, white no reason 
can be offered why any individual stone should 
prevail. They arc all wedges, and operate only 
as wedges. When we consider any single 
course, therefore, we sec that it cannot fall in, 
even though it may be part of a curve which 
could not stand as a common arch ; nay, wc 
sec that a dome may be constructed, having 
the convexity of the curve, by the revolution 
of which it is formed, turned towards the axis, 
so that the outline is concave. The force which 
binds the stones of a horizontal course together, 
by pushing them towards the axis, will be 
greater in flat domes than those that arc more 
convex; it will be still greater in a cone; and 
greater still in a curve whose convexity is turn- 
ed inwards. Nay, since the friction of two 


pieces of stone is not less titan half of their 
mutual pressure, it may be proved that a dome 
will stand, although the tangent to the curve at 
the base should be horizontal, provided the 
horizontal thrust be double the weight of the 
dome, which may easily he the case, if jt do 
not rise high. As to a cone, it may be loaded 
on the top with the greatest weight, withe ut 
the smallest danger of forcing it down, so long 
as the bottom course is firmly kept from burst- 
ing outwards. The stone lanthem on the top 
of St. Paul's cathedral in London weighs several 
hundred tons, and is carried by a brick cone of 
eighteen inches thick, with perfect safety, as 
long as the bottom course is prevented from 
bursting outwards. The reason is evident: 
The pressure on the top is propagated along 
the cone in the direction of the slant side ; and, 
so far from having any tendency to break it in 
any part, it tends rather to prevent its being 
broken by any irregular pressure from foreign 
causes. 

The stability of a dome obviously depends 
upon very different principles from that of a 
common arch, and is, in general, much greater. 
It differs also in- another important circum- 
stance, viz. it may be open in the middle: for 
the uppermost course, by tending equally in 
every part to slide in towards the axis, presses 
all together in the. vertical joints, and acts on 
the next course like the key stone of a com- 
mon arch. Therefore, an arch, of equilibra- 
tion, which is the weakest of all, may be open 
in the middle, and carry at top another build- 
ing, such as a lanthern, if its weight do not ex- 
ceed lh.it of the circular segment of the dome 
that is omitted. A greater load than this would 
indeed break the dome, by causing it to spring 
up in some of the lower courses ; but this load 
may be increased if the curve is flatter than 
that of equilibration : and any load whatever, 
which will not crush the 9tunes to powder, 
may be set on a truncate cone, or on a "dome 
formed by a curve that is convex toward the 
axis; provided always, that the foundation be 
effectually presented from flying out, either by 
a hoop of iron, which need seldom exceed an 
inch in thickness, or by a sufficient mass of 
solid pier on which it is set. It is possible to 
construct domes, particularly hemispherical 
ones, without centering, provided the stones 
he cut in the proper converging wedge-like 
form, so that they must be inserted from the 
outside, and cannot fall through ; hut wedo not 
recommend the plan to general adoption. 

Persuaded, that what has been said on the 
subject convinces the reader that a vaulting 
perfectly equilibrated throughout b by ‘no 
means the best form, provided that the base is 
secured from separating, we think it unneces- 
sary to give the investigation of that form, 
which has a considerable intrieaev ; and shall 
content our«elves with merely giving its di- 
mensions. The thickness is supposed uniform. 
The numbers in the fiT9t column of the table 
express the portion of the axis counted from 
the vertex, and those of the second column afe 
the lengths of the ordinates* 
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The curve formed according to these dimen- 
sions, appears destitute of gracefulness; be- 
cause its curvature changes abruptly at a little 
iifetance from ihe.vertex, so that it has some 
appearance of being made up of different curves 
pieced together. But if the middle be occupi- 
ed by a lanthcin of equal, or of smaller weight, 
this defect will cease, and the whole will be 
elegant, nearly resembling the exterior dome of 
St. Paul's in London. 

it is not a small advantage of dome-vaulting 
that it is lighter than any that can cover the 
same area. If, moreover, it be spherical, it 
will admit considerable varieties ot figure, by 
combining different spheres. Thus, a dome 
may begin from its base as a portion of a large 
hemisphere, and may be broken off at any 
horizontal course, and then a similar or a 
greater portion of a smaller sphere may spring 
from this course as a base. 

We conclude this article with observ ing, that 
the connection of the parts, arising from cement 
and from friction, has a great effect on dome- 
faulting. Jn tiie same way as in common 
arched and cylindrical vaulting, it enables an 
overload on one place to break the dome in a 
distant place. But the resistance to this effect 
is much greater in dome-vaulting, because it 
operates all round the overloaded part. Hence 
it happens that domes are much less shattered 
by partial violence, such as the falling of a bomb 
or the like. Large boles may be broken in 
them without much affecting the rest; but, 
on the other hand, it greatly diminishes the 
strength which should be derived from the 
mutual pressure in the vertical joints. Fric- 
tion prevents the sliding in of the arch stones 
which produces this mutual pressure in the 
vertical joints, except in the very highest 
courses, and even there it greatly diminishes it. 
These causes nuke a great change in the form 
which gives the greatest strength; and 39 their 
laws of action are but very imperfectly under- 
stood as yet, it is perhaps impossible, in the 
present state of our knowledge^ to determine 
this form with, tolerable precision. We see 
plainly , however, that it allows a greater devia- 
tion from the best form than the other kind of 

vaulting) and domes may be made to vise per. 

pendicular to the horizon at thebase, although 
of no great thickness; ‘a thing which must not 
be attempted in a plain arch. The immense 
addition of strength which may be derived from 
hooping, largely compensates for all defects ; 
c&d there is hardly any bounds to the" extent to 
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which a very thin dome- vaulting may he carri- 
ed when ins hooped or framed iu the dirtetfa 
of the horizontal courses. (Sup. Ency. Brit) 

For more on this subject, see EmersonY 
Miscellanies, Grcgoiy’s Mechanics, vol. i. and 
the Treatise on Arches at the end of BossiiFs 
Mechanics. ! 

DOMENICHINO, an Italian painter, born 
at Bologna in 1681. He studied in the schodl 
of the Caracci, where his fellow pupils, from 
his slowness, called him in derision, the Ox ; 
but one of his masters told them, that “ this 
ox would in time make his ground so fruitful, 
that painting would be fed by what it produc- 
ed." This prediction he completely fulfilled. 
He, was uo less skilled in architecture; and pope 
Gregory XV. appointed him the chief Archi- 
tect of the apostolical palace. He died in 16*41. 

DOMES-DAY or Dooms-day-book. 
(Liber judiciar ws vcl censualis Anglia t.) The 
judicial book, or book of the survey of England ; 
a most ancient record made in the time Of 
William the Conqueror ; npon a survey, or in^ 
quibition, of the several counties, hundreds, 
ti things, See. 

Its name is formed from the Saxon dom, 
doom, judgment, sentence; and day, which 
has the same force ; so that dome-day is nb 
more than a reduplicative, importing judgment 
judgment 

But some condemn this etymology as whim- 
sical; and contend that if it were just, the 
Latin for domes-day would be dies judicii ; 
whereas, as appears above, it is idled lAbcr 
judiciariusy vet censualis An glue. Bullet, in 
his Celtic Dictionary, hath the word dom , 
which he rcad3 seur, seigneur , and hence the 
Spanish word don, as also the words deya, and 
deia, which he renders proclamation, adver- 
tisement. Dnoms-day therefore signifies the 
lord’s or king’s proclamation, or advertisement, 
to the tenants who hold under him; and 
agrees well with great part of the contents of 
this famous survey. Observations 011 the Sta- 
tutes, p. 190. note (m). 

Donies-day-book consists of two volumes, k 
greater and a less. The first is a large folio, 
written on 382 double pages of vellum, in a 
small hut plain character ; each page having a 
double column. Some of the capital letters 
and principal passages are touched with red ink; 
and some nave strokes of red ink run across 
them, as if scratched out. This volume con- 
tains the description of 31 counties. The other 
\olutnc is in quarto, written upon 450 double 
pages of vellum, hut in a single column, and in 
a large but very fair character. It contains the 
counties of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, part of the 
county of Rutland included in that of North- 
ampton, and part of Lancashire in the counties 
of York and Chester. 

This work, according to the red book in the 
exchequer, was begun by order of William the 
Conqueror, with tne advice of his parliament, 
in the year of our Ixird 1080 , and completed ill 
the year I086\ The reasou given for taking 
this survey,, as assigned by several ancient re- 
cords and historians, was, that every mask 
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should be satisfied with his own right, and not 
uwp with impunity what belonged to another. 
But, besides this, it is said by others, that now 
all those who possessed landed estates became 
vassals to the king, and paid him so much 
money by way of fee or homage in proportion 
to the lands they held. This appears very pro- 
bable, as there "was at that time extant a gene- 
ral survey of the whole kingdom, made by order 
of king Alfred. 

William’s survey, at the time it wa3 made, 
gave great offence to the people ; and occasion- 
ed a jealousy that it was intended for some hew 
imposition. But notwithstanding all the pre- 
caution taken by the conqueror to have this 
survey faithfully and impartially executed, it 
appears from indisputable authority, that a false 
return 4 was given in by some of the commis- 
sioners; and that, as it is said, out of a pious 
motive. This was particularly the case with 
the abbey of Croyland in Lincolnshire, the 

I iossessions of which were greatly under-rated, 
K>th with regard to quantity and value. Per- 
haps more of these pious frauds were discovered ; 
as it is said Ralph Fla m bard, minister to Wil- 
liam Rufus, proposed the making a fresh and 
more vigorous inquisition; but this was never 
executed. 

Notwithstanding this proof of its falsehood 
in some instances, which must throw a suspi- 
cion on all others, the authority of domesday- 
book was never permitted to be railed in ques- 
tion; and al\v.i)s, when it has been ncccssaiy 
to distinguish whether lands were held in an- 
cient demesne, or in an} other manner, recourse 
was had to domesday -book, and to thui only, 
to determine the doubt. From this definitive 
authority, from which, as from the sentence 
prouounml at domesday, or the day of judg- 
ment, there could be no appeal, the name of 
the book is said to have been derived. But 
Stowe assigns another reason for this appella- 
tion ; namely, that domesday-book is a corrup- 
tion of damns Dti look] a title given it be- 
came heretofore deposited in the kings trea- 
Miry, in a place of tile church of Westminster 
or Winchester, called donuts Dai. From the 
great care formerly taken for the preservation of 
this survey, we may learn the degree of esti- 
mation in which it was held. The dialogue dc 
Scaecariis says, “ Li hr tile (domesday) sigiili 
regis comes eat individuus in thesauro." Until 
lately it has been kept under three different 
locks and keys; one in the custody of the 
treasurer, and the others in that of the two 
chamberlains of the exchequer. 1 1 is now de- 
posited in the chapter-house at Westminster, 
where it may be. consulted on paying to the 
proper officers a fee of (h. Sd. for a search, and 
four-pence per line fora transcript. 

Besides the two volumes above-mentioned, 

there is also a third made by order of the same 
king; and which differs from the others in 
form more than in matter. There is also 41 
fourth called domesday, which is kept in the 
exchequer ; which, though a very large vo- 
lume, is only an abridgment^? the others. I rr 
the remembrancer’s office in the exchequer, is 
VOL. IV. * 
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kept a fifth book, likewise- called' domesday, 
which is the same with the fourth book al- 
ready mentioned. King Alfred had a roll 
which he called domesday ; and the domesday- 
book made by William the Conqueror referred 
to the time of Edward the Confessor, as that 
of king Alfred did to the time of Ethelred. 
The fourth book of domesday having many 
pictures and gilt letters in the beginning re- 
lating to the time of king Edward the Con- 
fessor, some were led into a false opinion that 
domesday-book was composed in the reign of 
king Edward. 

DOME'STICAL. Domestic, a. ( 1 dome. s- 
ticus, Latin.) i. Belonging to the house ; not 
relating to things public {Hooker), S'. Pri- 
vate; done at home; not open {Ilooker). 3. 

I nhabiting the house ; not wild {Addison). 4. 
Not foreign; intestine {Shak&tiea re). 

To DOMESTICATE, a. a. (from domes- 
tic.) To make domestic; to withdraw from 
the public {Clarissa). 

DOMESTIC. 5 . One kept in the same 
house {South). 

DOMESTIC US, in antiquity, an officer in 
the court of the emperors of Constantinople. 
Domestici were such as assisted the prince in 
the administration of affairs, whether those of 
his family, of justice, or of the church. They 
had appropriate names to distinguish their pe- 
culiar offices ; as domcsiicus wurorum , he who 
superintended the fortifications. 

To DO'MIFV. v. a. ( domijico , Lai.) To 
tame. 

DOM1FYING, Domtfication, in as- 
trology, the dividing or distributing the heavens 
into twelve houses ; in order to erect a thane, or 
horoscope. 

DO'MINANT. a. ( dvminans , Lat.) Predo- 
minant; presiding; ascendant. 

Dominant, (from the Latin word domi- 
nate to rule or govern.) Among musicians, is 
used either as an adjective or substantive; but 
these different acceptations are far from being 
indiscriminate. In both senses it is explained 
bv Rousseau as follows : the dominant or sen- 
sible chord is that which is practised upon the 
dominant of the tone, and which introduces a 
pel feet cadence. Every perfect major chord 
oecomes a dominant chord, as soon as the se- 
venth minor is added to it. — Dominant (subst.) 
Of the three notes essential to the tone, it is 
that which is a fifth from the tonic. The 
tonic and the dominant fix the loue; in it 
they are each of them the fundamental sound 
of a particular chord; whereas the mediant, 
which constitutes the mode, has no chord pe- 
culiar to itself, and only makes a part of the 
chord of the tonic. . Mr. Rameau gives the 
name of dominant in general tt^every note 
which carries a chord ot the seventh, and cl is— 

linguishes that which an its .the sensible chord 

by the uame of a tonic tji^ntnant ; but, oil' 
account of the length of the Word, this addition 
to the name has ^not been adopted by, musi- 
cians : they continue simply to call that note. a 
dominant which is a- fifth from tfie tonic.; and 
they do not call the other note? which carry* 
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chord of the seventh dominants, but funda- 
mentals; which is sufficient to render their 
iiieaniug plain, and prevents confusion. A 
dominant, in that species of church- music 
which is called plain-chant, is that note which 
is most frequently repeated or beaten, in what- 
ever degree it tnay'be from the tonic. In 
this species of music there arc dominants and 
tonics, but no mediant. 

To DO'MINATE. t». a . (dominates, Lat.) 
To predominate; to prevail over the rest (Dr.). 

DOMINATION. 5. (dvntinaiio, Latin )1. 
Power; dominion ( Shakspeare ). 2. Tyranny; 
insolent authority ( Arhuthnot ). 3. One high- 
ly exalted in power : used of angelic beings 
\Milton). 

DO'MINATIVE. a. (from dominate.) Im- 
perious ; insolent. 

UOM1NATOR. s. (Latin.) The presiding 
power, or influence ( Camden ) 

ZVy DOMINEER v. n. (dominor, Latin.) 
To lule with insolence ; to swell ; to bluster ; 
to act without control ( Priui ). 

DOMINGO (St.) or Hispaniola, one of 
the richest islands of the West Indies, is about 
400 miles in length, and 7**> in breadth, and 
Jies between Jamaica and Porto Rico. It was 
discovered by Columbus in 1492, and is sur- 
rounded by craggy rocks and dangerous shoals. 
The heat woulobe almost insupportable, were 
H not mitigated by the easierly winds, and fre- 
quent rains. It has a great many rivers, and 
mines of gold, talc, and crystal. Hcfore the 
treaty of peace between France and Spain, in 
1795, the W. part of this island only belonged 
to tlie French, the E. to the Spaniards ; but by 
that treaty the Spanish part was ceded to 
France. The W\ part of this island has l>ecn 
lately subject to the most dreadful calamities, 
not only Iroin an insurrection of the negroes, 
but from a civil war between the democrats 
and the royalists. The chief town is also 
named St. Domingo; it is built in the Spanish 
manner, with a great square in the middle of 
it; it is seated on the S.E. shore of the bland. 
Lat* 18. 20 N. Lou. 70. 10 W. 

DOMINICA, a small island of the West 
Indies, 30 miles N. of Maninico. it was disco- 
vered by Columbus oil a Sunday, which gave rise 
to it* name. Lat. 15. 18 N. Lon. 01. 27 W. 

.Dominica, one of the Marquesas, in the 
South sea. Lat. 9. 41 S. Lon. 13 9. 2 W. 

DOMINICAL LETTER, in chronology, 
properly called Sunday letter, one of the seven 
letters of the alphabet ABCDEPG, used in 
almanacks, ephemertses, &c. to denote the Sun- 
days throughout the year. 

in our almanacks, the first -seven letters of 
die alphabet at£ commonly placed to shew on 
itfiat days of the week the (fays of the months 
fall throughout the yea^ And because one of 
,£ho«a«e*en letters mu#*p€ce*wily stand against 
Sunday, It ii prin^J in a eifSial , farm, and 
called letter; other $ix being 

insetted indifferent characters, to denote rbc 
Other six da yi tit the week. Now* since a 
cbthmon Julian not contains 305 d&ysV if this 
divided by 7 (the LtLuubgr of days m 


a week) there will remain one day. If there 
had been no remainder, it is plain the year 
would constantly begin on the same day or the 
week : but since one remains, it is plam, that 
the year must begin and end on the same day 
of the week; and therefore the next year will 
begin on the day following. Hence, when 
January begins on Sunday, A is the dominical 
or Sunday letter for that year : then, because 
the next year begins on Monday, the Sunday 
Wilt fall on the seventh clay, to. which is an- 
nexed the seventh letter G, which therefore 
will be the dominical letter for all that year: 
and as the third year will begin on Tuesday, the 
Sunday will fall on the sixth day ; therefore F 
will he the Sunday letter for that year. Whence 
it is evident, that the Sunday letters will go an- 
nually in retrograde order thus, G, F, E, D, C, 
B, A. And, in the course of seven years, if 
they were all common ones, the same days of 
the week and dominical letters would return to 
the same days of the months. But because 
there are 3(jff clays in a leap-year, if the number 
be divided by 7, there will remain two days 
over and above the 52 weeks of which the year 
consists. And, therefore, if the leap-year be- 
gins on Sunday, rt will end on Monday ; and as 
the year will begin on Tuesday, the first Sun- 
day whereof must fall on the sixth of Ja- 
nuary, to which is annexed the letter F, and 
not G, as in common years. By this means, 
the leap-year returning every fourth year, the 
order of the dominical letters is interrupted; 
and the series cannot return to its first state till 
after four times seven, or 28 yeaTs ; and then 
the same days of the months return in order to 
the same days of the week as before. 

The dominical letter may be found univer- 
sally, for any year of any century, thus : 

Divide the centuries by 4; and twice what 
docs remain 

Take from (i; and then add to the number 
you gain 

Their odd years and their 4th; which di- 
viding by 7 9 

What is left take from 7, the letter is given. 

Thus, for the year 1 878 the letter is F. 

For the ceVfturies 18 divided by 4, leave 2; 
the double of which taken from 6 leaves 1 
again ; to which add the odd years 78, and their 
4th part IQ, the sum 99 divided by 7 leaves > ; 
which taken from 7, leaves 0, answering to F 
the fith letter in the alphabet. 

DOMINICANS, an order of religious, 
called in some places Jacobins; and in others. 
Predicants, or Preaching Friars. The Domi- 
nicans takd their name from their founder Do- 
minic dc Guzman, a Spanish gentleman, born 
in 1170, at Cafaroga, in Old Castile. He was 
first canon and archdeacon of Osma; and af- 
terwards preached with great zeal and vehe- 
mence against the Albigenscs in Languedoc, 
where hedaid the foundation of his order. The 
first conveht waa founded at Tholouse by the 
bishop and Simon de Montfort. Two years 
afterwards they had another at Paris; and some 
time after, a third in the rue Si. Jaques, whence 
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the denomination of Jacobins. Just before 
his death, Dominic sent Gilbert de Fresncyj 
with twelve of the brethren, into Englana, 
where they founded their first monastery at 
Oxford, in the year 1221, and soon after an- 
other at London. In the year 137^» the mayor 
and aldermen of the city of Loudon gave them 
two whole streets by the river Thames, where 
they erected a very commodious convent, 
whence that spot is still called Black Friars, a 
name by which the Dominicans were then 
distinguished. St. Dominic, at first, only took 
the habit of the regular canons ; that is, a black 
cassock and rochet : but this he quitted in 
1219, for that which they now wear, which, it 
is pretended, was shown by the Blessed Virgin 
herself to the beatified Rcnaud d'Orleans. The 
dogmata of the Dominicans are usually oppo- 
site to those of the Franciscans. 

There are also ruins or sifters of this order, 
called in some places Preaching Sisters. These 
are even more ancient than the friars ; St. Do- 
minic having founded a society of religious 
maids at Prouilles, some years before the in- 
tuitu lion' of bis order Of men; viz. ill 120(3. 
There is also a third order of Dominicans, both 
for men and women. 

DOMl'NION. *. ( dominium , Latin.) 1 . 
Sovereign authority ; unlimited power (Milton). 

2. Power ; right of possession or use, without 
being accountable (frocke). 3. Territory; re- 
gion; district (Dui'itw). 4. Predominance; 
ascendant ( Drydvu) . 5. An order ol angels 

(Colo spans'). 

DOMINO. ( dominus , Lai. a chief, or mas- 
ter.) A hood worn by a canon of a cathedral, 
in token of his superiority. 

Domino, ifroin dominus, as above.) A 
long, loose cloak, worn at a masquerade, by 
way of general disguise, by the guests or spec- 
tators of this amusement, formerly constituting 
its superiors: the personifiers of the di fie rent 
characters having been in earlier times hired 
for this purpose. 

Domino, (from the above.) A long, loose 
cloak, worn by the superior ranks in Spain, and 
not unfrcquemly for the purpose of conceal- 
ment. 

Domino, (from the above.) Hie game of 
disguise or conceal incut ; the black backs of 
the ivory pieces made use of, being turned to- ■ 
wards the antagonist party. A game played 
by two or four persons, with twenty-eight pieces 
of oblong ivory plates, plain at the back, but on 
the face divided by a black line in the middle, 
and indented with spots from one to a double- 
six. These pieces consist of a double-blank, 
ace-blank, double-ace, dcuce-blank, deuce-ace, 
double-deuce, trois- blank, trois-ace, trois-deuce, 
double-trois, four-blank, four-acc, fourdeuce, 
four-trois, double-four, five-blank, five-ace, 
five-deuce, five- trois, five-four, double-five, 
six-blank, six-ace, six-deuce, six-trots $ six- 
four; six-five, and double-six. Sometimes a 
double set is played with, of which double- 
twelve is the highest. , 

At the commencement , of the game,' the 
cards (as thay are called) are shuffled with their 
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faces dn the table j Each person draws dne# 
and if four play, those who choose the two 
highest are partners against those who take the 
two lowest: drawing the latter also serves to 
determine who is to lay clown the first piece* 
which is reckoned a great advantage. After- 
wards each player takes seven pieces tit random. 
The eldest hand having bid down one, the next 
must pair him at either end of the piece he may 
choose, according to the number of pips, or 
being a blank in the compartment of the piece, 
but whenever any one cannot match the part 
not paired either of the card last put down, or 
of tiiat unpaired at the other end of thfe row, 
then he says go ; and the next is at liberty to 
play. Thus they play' alternately cither until 
one party has wholly discarded, and thereby 
wins the game, or till the game is blocked ; that 
is, when neither party can play by matching 
the pieces where unpaired at either end, then 
they win who have the smallest number of pips 
on the pieces remaining in their possession, it 
is to the advantage of every player to disposes* 
himself as early as possible of the heavy pieces, 
such ns double-sixes, fi\es, fours, &e. 

Sometimes when two persons phy, they 
take each only seven pieces, and agree to plat/ 
or draw ; i. e. when one cannot come m, or 
pair with the pieces on the board at the end 
unmatched, he then is to draw from the four- 
teen pieces in stock till he find one to pair with 
one of the end-pieces. 

DOM 1TI ANUS (Titus Flavius), son of 
Vespasian and Flavius Domiiilla, made him- 
self emperor of Rome, at the death of his 
brother Titos, whom, according to some ac- 
counts, he destroyed by poison. The begin- 
ning of his reign promised tranquillity to the 
people, but their expectations were soon frus- 
trated. Domitian became cruel, and gave wav 
to incestuous and unnatural indulgences. Ite 
commanded himself to be called God and Lord 
in all the papers which were presented to him. 
He passed the greatest part of the day in catch- 
ing flies and killing them with a bodkin. In 
the latter part of his reign Domiiian became 
suspicious, and his anxieties were increased by 
the predictions of astrologers, but still more 
poignantly by the stings of remorse, lie was 
so distrustful even when alone, that round the 
terrace, where he usually walked, he built a 
wall with shining stones, that from them he 
might perceive as in a looking-glass, whether 
any body followed him. All these precau- 
tions were unavailing; he perished by the band 
of an assassin the 18th of September, A D. 
i)6, in the 45111 year of his age, and the 15th 
of his reign. He was the last of the twelve 
Caesars. After his death he was publicly de- 
prived by the senate of all the honours which 
had been profusely heaped upon him, and even 
his body was left in the open air without, the 
honours of a funeral. This disgrace might per- 
haps have proceeded from his having once 
.scmblcd that august body to know in wliot 
vessel a turbot might he more conveniently 

dressed. . . . 

DOM US* in classical amimntv, is commonly 
'03 
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used for all sort* of houses, cither magriificent of 
ordinary ; but it is often taken by writers to inti- 
nutca mansion or fine house of some great lord, 
or a palace of some prince, as it appears by these 
icrses of Virgil, speaking of the palace ot Dido. 

“ At domus interior regali splendidu luxit.” 

These great houses were built with much 
magnificence, and were of a vast extent; for 
they had many courts, apartments, wings, ca- 
binets, bagnios, stoves, and a great many fine 
balls, cither to sit at table, or to transact mat- 
ters of consequence. 

Before these great houses there was a large 
place or porch, where clients and persons giv- 
ing attendance to great men waited till it was 
daylight, to be admitted to make their court. 
It is supposed that this porch was covered, for 
the conveniency of persons, who were some- 
times waiting very long before they were ad- 
mitted. 

There was a second part to these houses, 
called cavum-mdium , or caiurdiim : it was a 
spacious court, inclosed with rows of houses. 

The third part was called atrium interius, 
h e. in general the whole inside of the house. 
Virgil has toqk this word in Vitruvius's sense, 
when he said, “ Apparel domus intus, et atria 
longa iiatepcunt for- it is plain that Virgil 
means by the word atria, that all may be seen 
in the inside of a house when the doors are 
opened. There was a porter waiting at the 
atrium, called servus alrieruis. Within this 
.place there were many figures; for the Ro- 
mans, who passionately loved glory and praises, 
raised every where trophies and statues, to leave 
eternal monuments of their great actions to 
posterity, not only in the provinces, which 
they subdued to tile empire, but also in public 
places, and their own palaces at Rome. 

There were painted or engraven battles, 
axes, bundles oi rods, and the other badges of 
the offices that their ancestors or themselves 
had possessed, and statues of wax or metal, re- 
presenting their fathers in basso relievo, were 
set up in niches of precious wood or rare 
marble. The days of their solemn feasts, or 
their triumphal pomp, these niches were open- 
ed, and the figures crowned with festoons and 
garlands, and carried about the town. When 
some persons of the family died, these statues 
accompanied the funeral' parade; wherefore 
Pliny says, that the whole family was there 
present from the first to the last. 

1 Besides, there were great galleries in these 
- bouses, adorned with pillars, and other works 
; of architecture, and great halls, closets for con- 

* versation and painting, libraries, and gardens 

* neatly kept. 

* TJj 6 * 6 tau were built after the Cormtluan 
or /Egyptian order. The first halls had hut a 
row of pillars set upon a pedestal, or on the 
pavement, and supported, noting but their 
architrave, and cormsh of joiners, work or stud, 

which was die ceiling jn Form of'a vault ; 
hot the 1 last halls had architrave* upou jnliars, 
‘atra oi) the architraves of the ceilings m^lc of 
pfeces joined together, which make, an opened 


terras, turning round about. These houses 
had many apartments, some for men, and others 
for women; some for dining-rooms called tri- 
clinia, others for bed-chambcrs named doxmu 
ion a ; and some others to lodge strangers, to 
whom they were obliged to be hospitable. 

Ancient Rome was so large, that there were 
eight and forty thousand houses standing by 
themselves, being so many insula ; and these 
houses were very convenient, because they had 
a light on every side, and doors on the streets, 
and not exposed to the accidents of fire. But 
this must be understood of Rome, that was re- 
built by Nero, after he had reduced it himself 
(as it is thought) into ashe9. 

The Greeks built after another manner than 
the Romans; for they had no porch, but from 
the first door they entered into a narrow pas- 
sage ; on one side of it there were stables, aud 
on the other there was the porter ’3 lodge; at the 
end of this passage there was another door, to 
enter into a gallery supported with pillars, and 
this gallery lud piazzas on three sides. 

Within the Greeks* houses there were great 
halls, for the mistresses of the family, and tneir 
servant maids to spin in ; in the entry both on 
the right and left hand there were chambers, 
one was called thalamus , and the other ow/i- 
thalamus. Round about the piazzas there 
were dining-rooms, chambers, and wardrobes. 
To this part of the house was joined another 
part, which was bigger and had very large gal- 
leries, with four piazzas of the same height. 
The finest entries and most magnificent doom 
were at this part of the house. There were 
four great square halls, so large and spacious, 
that they would easily hold four tables, with 
three seats in form of beds, and leave room 
enough for the servants and gamesters. They 
entertained in these halls, for it was not the 
custom for women to sit amongst men. On 
the right and the left of these buildings there 
were small apartments, and very convenient 
looms to receive the chance guests; for among 
the Greeks wealthy and magnificent men kept 
apartments, with all their corn eniencies to re- 
ceive persons w ho came far off to lodge at 
their houses. The custom was, that after they 
had given them an entertainment the first day 
only, they sent them afterwards every day 
some present that they received from the coun- 
try, as chickens, eggs, pulse, and fruits; and 
so’ the travellers were lodged as they had been 
at their mvn house, and might live in these 
apartments privately and in all liberty. 

The«e apartments were paved with mosaic 
or inlaid work. Pliny tells us, that the pave- 
ments that were painted and wrought with art 
come from the Greeks, who called them 
>iki7T,«TM. These pavements w'ere in fashion at 
Rome, during the time of Sylla, who {jot one 
made at Pranestc, in the temple of fortune. 
This Greek word Kigovrfwrar signifies only a 
pavement of Stone?, but the Greeks meant by 
that word tfttyfe pavements made of small 
stones of several colours, inlaid, into the ce- 
ment, representing different figures by the va- 
riety of their colours and order. This pave* 
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mint was not only used for paving the courts of 
houses and the halls, but also in chambers, 
and wain scot ting the walls, and this kind of 
pavements were called mus tea, musia , and mu- 
siva, because ingenious works were ascribed to 
the muses, and that the muses and ounces 
were thereby represented. The word mosaic 
is derived from the Latin word musivmu, and 
not from Moses nor the Jews. ( Danct ). 

DON. s. (i dommus , Lat.) The Spanish title 
for a gentleman; as, 33on Quixote. See 
Dom. 

To Don. v. a. (7b do o?i.y To put on; to 
invest with : the contrary to doff {Fairfax). 

Don, or Tan a is, one of the principal rivers 
of Europe, which separates it from Asia. It 
rises in the province of Rezon, in Muscovy, 
and, passing by a great number of towns, falls 
into the Pains Mtcotis, or sea of Asoph. In 
Britain, there are two rivers of the same name, 
viz. one in Yorkshire, and one in Aberdeen- 
shire. 

DONA'CIA, in entomology, a tribe of the 
coleopterous genus leptura, thus named in the 
Fabrician System. See Lk p r u R a . 

DONAGHADKE, a seaport of Ireland, in 
the county of Down, twenty miles W. b\ S. 
of Port Patrick, in Scotland, Between those 
two places a packet-boat sails every day. 

DON ARIA, in antiquity, the placet where 
oblations offered to the gods were kept : in 
after times, the same word denoted the offer- 
ings, arid sometimes the temples. 

DO'NAllY. s. ( donarium , Latin.) A thing 
given to sacred uses. 

DON ATI A, in botany, a genus of the class 
triandria, order trigynia. Calyx three-leaved, 
corol many-petalled. One species; a name 
of Terra del Fuego; a small simple plant, 
with sometimes a branch or two forming clo^c 
tufts ; terminal, solitary flowers ; petals twice 
as long as the calyx. 

DONATION, s. {donatio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of giving any thing {South). 2. The 
grant by which any thing is given or contoured 
( Raleigh). 

D( >N ATISTS,ancicnt schismatics in A frica, 
so denominated from their leader Donatus. 
They had their origin in the year 311, when, 
in the room of M ensuring, who died in that 
year, on his return to Rome, Cacilian was 
elected bishop of Carthage, and consecrated 
without the concurrence of the Numidian 
bishops, by those of Africa alone j whom the 
people refused to acknowledge, and to whom 
they opposed Major in us; who, accordingly, 
way ordained by Donatus, bishop of Caste Ni- 
gra;. They were condemned, in a council 
held at Rome, two years after thtfir separation ; 
and afterwards in another at Arles, the year 
following ; and again at Milan, before Con- 
stantine the Great, in 3lfl. The errors of the 
Donatists, beside tneir schisnv.were, 1 . That 
1 >apti«m conferred out of the church, that is, 
out of their sect, was null; and, accordingly, 
they re-baptized those who joined their party 
from other churches, and re-ordained their mi- 
nisters. 2. That theirs was the only true. 
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pure, and holy church; all the rest of the 
churches they held as prostitute and fallen. 

Donatus seems likewise to have given info 
the doctrine of the Arians, with whom he was 
closely allied ; and, accordingly, St. iipiphu- 
nius, Theodore!, and some others, accused the 
Donat ists of A nanism ; and it is probable that 
the charge was well founded, because they 
were patronized by the Vandals, who were of 
these sentiments, But St. Augustine, ep. 1 * 0 , 
to count Boniface, et IIaer. 69 , affirms, that the 
Donatista, in this point, kept clear of the errors 
of their leader. 

DONATIVE, s. (dona l if French.) 1 . A 
gift; a largess; a present (Hooker). 2 . (I 11 
law’.) A benefice merely given and collated by 
the pat 1 on to a man (Cowell). 

DONATO (.lerotn), a Venetian nobleman 
of the sixteenth century, famous for his skill as 
a states inau, and as a man of letters. He was 
sent by the republic to effect a reconciliation 
between them and pojic Julius II. Thai pon- 
tiff asked him for the title to the claims of 
Venice to the sovereignty of the Adriatic. 
“Your holiness, (said j he ambassador), will 
find it on ihe hack of the record of ‘Constan- 
tine's donation of the city of Rome, and its 
territories, to the pope.” 

DONATUS, a schismatic bishop of Car- 
thage, founde* of the sect of Donatists. His 
followers swore by him, and honoured him 
like a god. lie died about the year 3(>\S. 

DONAX, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order tcstacea. Animal a tethys ; shell 
bivalve, with generally a crcnulate margin ; 
the frontal margin very obtuse; hinge with 
two teeth, and a single marginal one. placed a 
little behind; sometimes with it double, and 
sometimes without any. Nineteen species; 
scattered through the different teas of the globe: 
of which three, are found on our own shores: 

1 . 1). truneulus. Shell smooth in front, 
within violet, the margins crenate. 

2 . 1). dcnticulata. Shell very obtuse in 
front, the lips transversely wrinkled, finely 
striate longitudinally, the margin denticulate. 

3. D. iiu*. SIkII oval, with transverse 
waved, erect, striate, incmbtanaccoiib wrinkles 
or foliations. Inhabits the Mediterranean, 
and is found frequently oh the shores of 3 De- 
vonshire and Cornwall, burk'd in the sands. 
About the size of a small kidney-bean. The 
anterior parts very obtuse, and marked with 
arclud wrinkles, which arc erect and a little 
reflected, and larger towards the rim. : ^ The 
hinge somewh.lt resembles that of a Venus. 
Sec Mate LXXVI1. 

DON AW FAIT, a strong town of Germany, 
on the frontiers of Suabia, subject to the duke 
of Bavaria. Lat. 48. 52 N. Lon. 11 . 5 32. 

DONCASTER* a borough -town in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, with a market on 
Saturdays., This town contains 1 24(3 well- 
built houses, and 5 (m> 7 inhabitants. It is go- 
verned by a ynayqr, and has a manufacture of 
.stockings, knit- waistcoats, and gloves. Lat. 
53 . 33 N. 'Lon. 1.12 W. 

DONE. The part. pass, of To do. 
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Done. interject. The word by which a 
wa»er is concluded ( Clear eland ), 

DONEGAL, a county of Ireland, in the 
roMuce of Ulster, C8 miles long, and 44 
road. It is bouoded on the E. by London- 
derry and Tyrone, on th* W. and "N. by the 
ocean, and on the S. by Fermanagh and the 
bay of Donegal. It contains forty paiislics, 
and did send twelve meiuheis to parliament. It 
is, in general, a champaign country, and 
abounds with harbours. 

Donegal, a town of Ireland, capital 
of a county of the same name, seated on the 
bay of Donegal. Lat. 54. 42 N. Lon. 7. 
47 VV. 

DONEE A1LE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Cork. Near it are quarries of beau- 
tiful variegated marble. Lat. 52. 5 N. Lon. 
8 . 42 W. 

DONGALA, a town of Nubia, with a 
castle. It contains 10,000 houses of wood, 
and is seated on the Nile. Lat. 21 N. Lon. 
30. 35 E. 

DONJON, r. (now dungeon.) The highest 
and strongest tower of the castle, in which pri- 
soners were kept ( Chaucer ) . 

DONN1NGTON, a town in Lincolnshire, 
with a market on Saturdays. Lnt. 52. 55 N, 
Lon. 0. 7 W. 

DO'NOR. s. (from dono , Latin.) A gi\er ; 
a bestower ( AUcrhury ). 

DO'NSHJP. s. (from don.) Quality or rank 
of a gentleman or knight ( Hitdierax )„ 

DONN (Benjamin), an English mathema- 
tician, born at Biddeford, in Devonshire, in 
1729. He kept a school in that town for. 
some years, and while there made a complete 
survey of the county, for which he received a 
premium of 100/. from the society for pro- 
moting arts and commerce. He also pub- 
lished his Mathematical Essavs in octavo, 
which had a favourable reception, and pro- 
cured him the oflicc of keeper of the library at 
Bristol ; where he also kept a flourishing aca- 
demy for some years. In 1771 he prin ted an 
Epitome of Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy, 12nrio. and in 1774, a work entitled The" 
British Mariner’s Assistant, being a collection 
of tables for nautical purposes. In 17 q6 he 
was appointed master of mechanics to the king. 
He died in i7P§> leaving behind him the cha- 
racter of an ingenious and worthy man. Be- 
sides the books above-mentioned, he wrote 
Treatises, on Geometry, Book-keeping, and 
Trigonometry; 

DONNE (D*“* John), an excellent poet and 
divine of the seventeenth century. His parents 
were of the Romish religion, and used their 
Utmost efforts to keep him firm to it; but his 
early examination of the controversy between 
the church of Rome and theProt^tonts. at last 
tletermiried him to choose He tra- 
velled into Italy and Spain, Vvbere he made 
many useful observations, and 'learned their 
language* to perfection . Soon aft<£ hie return 
to England, sir Thomas Egerton, keeper of the 
great seal, appointed him his secretary ; in 
which post he continued five years. lie mgr* 

' * 
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tying privately Anne, the daughter of sir ' 
George MoOre, then chancellor of the garter, 
and niece to the lord keeper’s lady, was dis» 
missed from his place, ami thrown into priqpn. 
But he was . reconciled to sir George by the 
good offices of sir Francis Wolley. I11 Id 12 
he accompanied sir Robert Drury to Paris. 
During this time many of the nobility solicited 
the king for some secular employment for him. . 
But his majesty, who took pleasure in his con- 
versation, had engaged, him in writing liis 
Pseudo Martyr, printed at London in ifjlO; 
and was so highly pleased with that work, 
that in lfii4 he prevailed with him to enter, 
into holy orders; appointed him ,o»e of bis. 
chaplains, and procurer! him the degree of 
doctor of divinity from the university of Ox- 
ford. In 1(>I9 he attended the oarlof Don- 
caster in his embassy into Germany, lu l()2l 
he was made dean of St. Paul’s : and the vica- 
rage of St. Dunstan in the west, in London, 
soon after fell to him ; theadvovrson of it hav- 
ing been pr,i\eti to him long before by Richard, 
earl of Dorset. By these and other prefer- 
ments, he w as enabled to be charitable to the 
poor, kind to his friends, and to make good 
provision for his children. lie wrote, besides 
the above, 1. Devotions upon emergent Occa- 
sions. 2. The Ancient History of the Sep- 
tuaghit, translated from the Greek of Aristeus, 
qua 1 to. 3. Three volumes of Sermons, folio, 
4. A considerable number of Poems; and 
other works. He died in 1(331, and was in- 
tened in St. Paul’s cathedral, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. His wait- 
ings show him to be a man of incomparable 
wit and learning; but his greatest excellence 
was salire. lie had a prodigious richness of 
fancy, but his thoughts were much debased by 
his versification. He was, however, highly 
esteemed by all tlic great men of that age. 

DOOAB, or Doobah, a fertile tract of 
Hindustan Propci. between the Gnnge« and 
Jumna, and formed by the confluence of those 
rivers. The principal part of it is subject to 
the nabob of Oude. 

DOODLE. s. A irifler ; an idler. 

DOOLS, a term used in several parts of the 
kingdom for balks, or slip* of pasture, left 
between the furrows of ploughed lands. 

To DOOM. v. a. foeman, Saxon.) l. To 
judge (. Milton). 2. To condemn to any pu- 
nishment; to sentence (Smith). 3. To pio^ 
nouncc condemnation upon any ( Dryden ). 4. 
To command judicially or authoritatively 
(Shakspeare) . b. To destine; to command 
by uncontrollable authority ( Dryden ). 

Doom. s. (wm, Saxon.) 1 . Judicial sen- 
tence ; judgment (Milton). 2. The great and 
final judgment ( Shakspeare ). 3. Condemna- 
tion (Sh&ktpcarc) . 4. Determination de- 

clared {Shakspeare). 5. The state to which 
one is -dittoed (JQryden). 6. Ruin ; destruc- 
tion 

DOOMSDAY . s. (doom and day.') 1. The 
day of fink! ana Universal judgment; tlic last, 
the great day y \HroUtn). 2. The day of sen- 
tence or cpnjemna^on (Shakspeare). 
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Do'omsd ay-book. See Dome’s-pay- 
book. 

^ DOON (Loch), a Like of Ayrshire, in the 
district of Kyle, six miles in length, and of 
considerable breadth. A river of the same 
name issues from this lake, and falls into the 
frith of Clyde. 

DOOR. s. (&op, Dope-, Saxon.) I. The gate 
of a house; that which opens to yield entrance 
{Denham), 2. In familiar language, a house 
(Arbuthnot). 3. Entrance; portal ( Drydtn ). 

4. Passage ; means of approach (Hammond). 

5. Out fl/'DooR, or Doors. No more to be 
found; quite gone; fairly sent away (Locke). 

6. At the Door of any one . Imputable; 
chargeable upon him (Dryden). 7. Next 
Door to. Approaching to; near to; bordering 
upon ( L' Estrange ). 

Dooa, in architecture, an aperture in a 
wall, to give entrance and exit in and out of 
the building, or some apartment thereof. Most 
of the observations that are applicable to win- 
dows may Le applied to doors. 

It is an observation of Palladio, that the 
principal door, or entrance of a house, must 
never be regulated ny any certain dimensions, 
but by the dignity of the per-on that is. to live 
in it : yet, to exceed rather in the more, titan 
the less, is a mark ot generosity; and may be 
excused with some noble emblem, or inscrip- 
tion, as that of the route de Retilacqua over 
his large gate at Verona, where had been com- 
mitted a like disproportion, patet Janua , cor 
jsuipi. The principal door should, unless it 
be \ e;y inconvenient, stand in the centre of 
tbc front. 

Innide-doors, however small the building 
may be, should ncvci be narrower than two 
feet nine inches ; nor should they ever, in pri- 
vate houses, exceed three feet six inches in 
breadth, whicSi n more than sufficient to admit 
the bulkiest person. Their height should at 
least be six feet three or four inches ; other- 
wise >i t ill person cannot pass without stooping. 
In churches, palaces See. where ihere is a con- 
stant ingress and egress of people, the apertures 
must be larger. 

DO'ORCASE. s. (door and case.) The frame 
in which the door is enclosed (Moron). 

DOOR-fllNGE. SeeHiKGE. 

DO OR KEEPER. *. (door and keeper .) Por- 
ter ; one that keeps the entrance of a house ( 7 .) . 

DOOUET, a paper containing a warrant. 

DORADO, or Dory, in ichthyology. See 
Zeus. 

Dot ^ do, in astronomy. See Xiphtas. 

DOR/E'N A, in botany, a genus of the class 
pcntatidria, order monogynia. Corel five- 
cleft ; stigma notched ; capsule one-celled, one- 
valved, many-seeded. One species ; a native 
as is supposed of Japan ; a dwarf tree, with 
alternate branches ; white, minute flowers, in 
lateral racemes. 

DORCHESTER, the capital of Dorsetshire, 
with markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
It is a town of great antiquity. It now has 
three parishes, 353 houses, 2402 inhabitants, 
sf nds two members to parliament, and is go- 
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verned by a mayor. It is seated on the river 
Frame, and has been lone celebrated for us 
strong beer. Lat. 60. 42 N. Lon. 2. 45 W. 

DoRCHEStek, a town in Oxfordshire, 
which was a station of the Romans, and mined 
in the wars with the Danes. It was a bishop's 
see till 1 086*, when William the Conqueror 
translated it to Lincoln ; and it had five stately 
churches, though now but one. Lat. 51.30 
N. Lon. 1.0 W. 

DORDOGNE, a department of France, 
which includes the late province of Perigord. 
It receives its name from a river which rises in 
the mountains of Auvergne, and falls into the 
Garonne near Bourdeaux. 

DOREE, or Jaune Dore'e, whence we 
have John Dory, in ichthyology, bee Zeus. 

DORIAN, in ancient music,, the fourth 
species of the diapason. 

DORIC, in architecture, is the second of 
the five orders, being that between the Tuscan 
and Ionic : its character is grave, robust, and 
masculine ; hence, it is often termed the Her- 
culean order. 

At its first invention- it was more simple 
than at present; and when in after-times they 
came to adorn and enrich it more, the appella- 
tion Doric was restrained to this richer manner, 
and the primitive simple manner they called 
bv a new name, the Tuscan order, which was 
chiefly used in temples ; as the former, being 
somewhat more light and delicate, was for por- 
ticos and theatres. The tradition is, that 
Dorus, king of Achain, having first built a 
temple of this order at Argos, wbieh he dedi- 
cated ro Juno, occasioned it to be called Doric; 
though others derive its name, from its being 
invented or used by the Dorians. 

For the description of the principal parts 
which compose this order, we icferto seci. vi. 
of our Treatise on Architecture, Plate 3 

and 16 *. 

Doric dialect, in grammar, one of the 
five dialects, or manners of sneaking which 
were, principally in use among tne G reeks. 

It was first used by the Lacedaemonians, and 
particularly those of Argos •, thence it pasted 
into Epirus, Libya, Sicily, the islands of Rhodes 
and C rete. 

In this dialect, Archimedes and Theocritus 
wrote, who were both of Syracuse; as likewise 
Pindar. 

The general rules of this dialect are thus 
given by the Port- royalists : 

D't Ht<», d’w grand, d'i, d® Ik dV fait le 
Dore. 

fait *»r«; dV, «; & d'w nv fait encore. 

Oste i de Pinfitii : & pour le singulicr 

Se sert au femenin du nombre planer. 

But they are much better explained in the' 

fourth book of RuUndus ; where he even note* 

the minuter differences of the dialects of Si- 
cily, Crete, Ta rent tun, Rhodes, Lacedaemon, 
Laconia, Macedonia, and Thessaly. 

Doric mode, in music, the tint of the au- 
thentic modes of the ancients. Its character is 
to be severe, tempered with gravity mid joy ; 
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and is proper upon religious occasions, as also to 
be used in war. It begins D, la, sol, re. 
Plato admires the music of the Doric mode, 
and judges it proper to preserve good manners 
as being masculine ; and on this account al- 
lows it in his commofjAycalth. The ancients 
had likewise their subdoric or hypodoric mode, 
which was one of the plagai modes. Its 
character was to be very grave and solemn : 
it began with re, a fourth lower than the 
Doric: 

DORIS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order unolhisca. B dy creeping, ob- 
long, and Hal beneath : mouth placed below on 
tlie fore- part ; x cut behind on the back, and 
surrounded by a fringe. Feelers from two to 
four, scatul on the upper pari of the body in 
front, and retractile within their proper recep- 
tacles. Tu cut v- four species ; some with four 
tentacles or feelers ; some with only two. Ge- 
nerally found m the European seas, north or 
south, adheringto floating limber, or ?ea -weeds, 
or zoophytes; some of them move, like naked 
snails. There arc three found on our own 
coasts; of which one, 

1). argo, is usually called the sca-lemon, with 
oval body, smooth ; two feelers at the mouth ; 
vent surrounded by a ramified fringe; body 
red, with sulphur spols and black dots ; length 
three inches and a half. 

The most splendid of the tribe is d. radiatn, 
about an inch long, found in the ocean around 
the West Indies. Body pale blue, with a sil- 
ver gloss ; the margin and tips of all the pa- 
pilUe rich blue; obtuse in front, and tapering to 
a fine point behind. 

Doris, a country of Greece, between 
Pltocis, Thcc-salv, and ’Acarnania. It received 
its name from Dorns, the son of Deucalion, 
who made a settlement thcie. It was called 
Tetrapolis, from the four cities which it con- 
tained. 

DO'RMANT. a. ( dormant , Fr.) 1. Sleep- 
ing {Congreve). 2. In a sleeping posture 
{Brown). 3. Private; not publick (Bacon). 
4. Concealed; not divulged (Swift), 5. 
Leaning; not perpendicular (Clcaveland). 

Dormant-tree, in building, a sunnner- 
bcam. 

DORMER, in architecture, a window 
made in the roof of a house, being raised upon 
the rafters : it is often called a In them. 

DO'RMITORY. $. ( dormitorium , Latin.) 

1. A place to sleep in; a room with many 

beds (Mortimer). 2. A burial place (Ayliffe). 

DORMOUSE, in mastiology. Sec My- 
ox»»s. 

DORN, s . (from darn , German, a thorn.) 
A fish ; the thornhack ( Carew ). 

DO'RNICK. $. (of Deornick , in Flanders, 
where’ first made.) A species of linen cloth 
used in Scotland for the table. . 

DORNOCH, the county-town of Suthcr- 
landshire,at ihe entrance of a ftitft of fhelaame 
name, over which there is $ fierr Tain. 
Lftt. 52 N. Lon. 3. 48 W. *"*> 

DORlFNlCiUM. Leopard’s bane. In bo- 
tariy, a genus of the class syngenesia, order po- 
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lygamia superflua Receptacle naked ; down 
simple ; calyx scales in a double nw, equal, 
longer than the disk ; seed$ of the ray naked 
and without down. Six species j all Euro- 
pean plants : but of which the two following 
are alone worth noticing. 

1. D. partial iauchcs. A native of Germany; 
leaves denticulate, up]>ermost roundish-hearted ; 
middle ones spatulatc-hearted ; lower and ra- 
dical ones heart-shaped, petiolcd. The flowers 
are yellow: and the plant is often cultivated 
in our own gardens, which it may be by its 
seeds, and that so readily, as where it once 
takes root, to overrun the entire garden. The 
plant is known in old pharmacopoeias under 
the name of doronicum Romanum : its root, 
if given largely, exhibits poisonous properties; 
but instances are upon record of its efficacy in 
epileptic and other nervous diseases. 

2. D. austriacum. Leaves denticulate ; up- 
permost lanceolate, clasping; lower ones spa- 
tnlate-ovate ; radical ones heart-shaped, pe- 
tiolcd. It is found wild in our own moun- 
tainous pastures, and in some vcrnaeular floras 
is denominated, like the former, d. parda- 
lianches. 

To DORR. i?. a. (tor, stupid, Teutonick.) 
To deafen or stupifv with noise ( Skinner ). 

Do rr. s. A k ind of flying insect ; the hedge- 
chafer (Grew). 

DORSAL, (from dorsum , back.) Anything 
lliat belongs to the back ; as dorsal glands, 
dorsal nerves, dorsal muscles, &c. 

Dorsal awn. (dorsalis arista.) In bo- 
tany, fixed to the back or outer side of the 
plume, not springing from the end : as in 
bromus and nvena. Latcri rxlcnori glumas 
impost fa. 

DO'RSEL. Do'rser. (from dorsum , the 
back.) A pannier; a basket or bag, one of 
which hangs on cithci side of a beast of bur- 
den. 

DORSETSHIRE, a county of England, 
bounded on the N. bv Somersetshire and Wilt- 
shire; on the E. by Hampshire; on the S. by 
the English channel ; and on the W. by De- 
vonshire and Somersetshire ; extending 50 
miles iri length from E. to W. aud 38 from N. 
to S. where broadest ; containing 22 market- 
towns, 248 parishes,* 22,262 houses, and 
1 15,3 U) inhabitants. It sends 20 members to 
parliament, and contains (>10,000 acres of land, 
*5,000 of which are uncultivated, including 
woodlands. The air is for the most part very 
good and wholesome. On the hills it is somc- 
what bleak and sharp, but it is very mild aud 
pleasant near the coast. The soil is generally 
rich and fertile, though in some parts very 
sandy. The northern part, which is divided 
by a range of chalk lulls ; from the southern, 
was anciently overspread with forests, but now 
affords ghod pasture for cattle; while the south- 
ern part, chiefly consists of fine downs, and 
feeds i ncrembfchubVbers of sheep. The chalk 
hills, which rhji through every county From 
the S.E. part of t^e kingdom thus. far, termi- 
nate at the farther extremity of this ; but on the 
coast, chalk cliffs extend beyond it into De- 
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vonshtre, ten miles W. of Lyme. This county 
sends 41 1 men to the national militia. 

DORSI SPINALIS, in anatomy.' See 
Spinalis dorsi. 

DORSTE'NIA. So called in honour of 
Dr. Dorsten. In hotany, a genus of the class 
tetrandria, order monogynia. Receptacle com- 
mon, onc-Icaved, fleshy, in which the seeds 
are separately imbedded. Eleven species; al- 
most all natives of the West Indies or South 
America. They are low, herbaceous plants, 
with roots full of knots, an inch or two in 
length, about half an inch thick, externally of 
a reddish brown colour, but pale within. The 
contrayerva of the dispensaries is obtained al- 
most indiscriminately from the roots of three 
of these species. 1). contrajerva ; cl. Hous- 
ton’!, so named from Dr. Houston ; cJ. Dra- 
kena, so named from sir Francis Drake. See 
fONTRAVERVA. 

DORT, or Dordrecht, a strong town of 
Holland, in the United Provinces, famous for 
a synod held there in 1()18, w hen the opinions 
of Arminius and his followers w ere condemned. 
It is seated on an island formed by an inunda- 
tion of the sea, which, in 1421, swallowed np 
*70 villages, and 100,000 people. It is 37 
miles almost S. of Amsterdam. Lat. 51.50 
N. Lon. 4. 48 K. 

DORTMUND, a strong imperial town of 
Westphalia, in the county of Marck, seated oil 
the Emster. Lat. 51 . 20 N. Lon. 7. 35 E. 

DO'RTUIIK. .v. (from dnrmiturc , dortoir , 
Fr.) A dormitory; a place to sleep in (Bacon). 

DORY, or John Dory, in ichthyology. 
See Zeus. 

DORY'CIIINUM, in botany, a genus of 
ihe class diadelphia, order decundria. Calyx 
five-toothed, two-lipped ; filaments subulate ; 
stigma capitate; legume turgid, one or two- 
seeded. Three species ; natives of the south of 
France, and the Levant. 

DO'RYLUS, in zoology, a tribe of hyme- 
noptcrous insects, belonging to the genus mu- 
t ilia ; thus denominated in the. system of Fa- 
bricius. 

DORYPHORI. (from spear, and 
I bear.) An appellation given to the life-guard 
men of the Roman emperors. 

DOSE. s. (Wi;.) 1 . So much of any medi- 
cine as is taken atone time (Quincy). 2. Any 
thing nauseous (South). 3. As much of any 
thing as falls to a man's lot ( Iludilras ). 4. 
Quantity (Granville). 

To Dose, v . a. To proportion a medicine 
properly to the patient or disease (Dcrham). 

DOSlTHEANS, Dosithei, an ancient 
sect among the Samaritans, in the first century 
of the Christian aera. 


Sen nacherib, .king of Assyria; but Scaliger 
will have him posterior to our Saviour's time. 
And, in effect, Origeti intimates him to have 
been contemporary with the apostles ; where 
he observes, that he endeavoured to persuade 
the Samaritans, that he was the Messiah fore- 
told by Moses. 

Archbishop Usher takes Dositheus to be the 
author of all the changes made in the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch ; which lie argues from the 
authority of Eulogius : but all we can justly 

S ther from the testimony of Eulugius is, that 
ositheus corrupted the Samaritans copies 
since used by that sect; but that corruption 
did not pass into all the copies of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, now in use among us, which vary 
hut little from the Jewish Pentateuch. 

TcrtuUian, making mention of the same 
Dositheus, observes, that he was the first who 
dared to reject the authority of the prophets, by 
denying their inspiration. But he charges that 
as a crime peculiar to this sectary, which, in 
reality, is common to the whole sect, who 
have never allowed any but the five books of 
Moses for divine. 

DO'SSIL. s. (from dorsel. ) A ‘pledget; a 
lump of lint to be laid on a sore (/I is cm an ). 
DOST. The second person of do. 

DOT. s. (from jot, a point.) A small point 
or spot made to mark any place in a writing. 

Dot , in music, a point placed after a note, 
which i i ic rearcs the duration of that note by 
one half. If another dot be placed after this 
dot, the increase is augmented by its half; or 
the original note is lengthened by three-fourths 
of its value. 

To Dot. v. n. (from the noun.) To make 
dots or spots. 

DOTAGE, s. (from dote.) 1. Loss of un- 
derstanding : imbecility of mind ; dehriousnesa 
(Da i». Suck.). 2. Excessive fondness (Dry.). 

DOTAL, a. (dulaih, Latin.) Relating to 
the portion of a woman (Garth) . 

DOTARD, s. (from dote.) A man whose 
age has impaired his intellects (Spenser). 

DOTATION, s. ( dotatio , Lat.) The act 
of ghing a dowry or portion. 

To DOTE. v. tt. ( dotrn , Dutch.) ]. To 
have the intellect impaired by age or passion: 
to he delirious (Jeremiah). 2. Tolu* in. hue 
to extremity ( Sidney ) . 3. To Dot r upon-. To 
regard with excessive fondness ; to 1m e to ex- 
cess (Burnet). 

I)0TER. .v. (from dole.) 1. One whose un- 
derstanding is impaired by year*; a dotard 
(Burton). 2. A man fondly, w cakly, and ex- 
cessively in love (Boyle). 

DOTING LY. ad. (from doling.) Fondly 
( Druden). 


Mention is made in Origcn, Epiplianius, 
Jerom, and divers other Greek and Latin fa- 
thers, of one Dositheus, the chief of a faction 
among the Samaritans ; but the learned are riot 
at all agreed a9 to the time wherein he lived. 
St. Jerom, in his Dialogue against thcLuci- 
feriatis, places him before our Saviour ; where- 
in he is- followed by Drusius, who, in his an- 
swer to Serrarius;, places him about the time of 


IiOTTARD. s. A tree kept low by cutting 
(Bacon). 

DOTTED LEAF, (folium panel at um.) l h\ 
botany, besprinkled or pounced with hollow 
dots or points. Quod punctis cxcavatis ad- 
spersum est. As in antliemis maritima. Ap- 
plied also to the receptacle ; as in Icontodon, 
cacalia, etftulia, xertmthemuiu, dm&tftiijo- 
itiuin, othomia. 
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DOTTEREL, in ornithology. See Cha- 

RADRIUS. 

DOUAY, a considerable town of France, in 
the department of the North, ami hie French 
FJ anders. It Inis a fine arsenal, a founJery for 
cannon, and a military school. Lat. 50. 22 N. 
Lon. 3. 10 E. 

DO'UBLE. a. ( double , French.) 1 . Two of 
a sort ; one corresponding to the other ; in 
pairs ( JEcclus ) . 2. Twice as in uch ; containing 
the same quantity repeated (Hen Jonson). 3. 
Having one added to another ; having more 
than one in the same order or parallel (Bacon). 
4. Twofold ; of two kinds (Dry Jen). 5 . Two 
in number (Davies). 6. Having twice the 
effect or influence ( Sftakspeare ). 7 . Deceit- 
ful; acting two parts (Shakspeare ) . 

Do'uble. aa. Twice over (Bacon). 

To Do'uble. v. a. (from the adjective.) 1 . 
To enlarge any quantity by addition of the 
same quantity (Shakspeare). 2. To contain 
twice the quantity (DiydcnX 3. To repeat; 
to add (Dry elm). * 4. To add one to another 
in the same order or parallel (Ex odus). b. To 
fold (Prior). 6 . To pass round a headland 
(Knolles). 

To Do'uble. v. n. 1. To increase to twice 
the quantity ( Burnet ). 2. To enlarge the 

stake to twice the sum in play (Dry Jen). 3. 
To turn back, or wind in running (Bacon). 
4. To play nicks ; to use sleights. 

Do'uble. s . 1. Twice the quantity or num- 
ber (Grnujit). 2. Strong beer; beer of twice 
the common strength (Sha f ,spiarc). 3. A turn 
used to escape pursuit (Block more). 4. A 
trick ; a shift; an artifice (Addison). 

Double, in botany. Double leaves; two 
connected by one petiole. Double stipules; 
two and two by pairs. Double peduncle : 
two from the same point. Different from 
Two-flower ED and Twin, which see. 

Double, in hare-hunting. The hare is 
said to double, when, being considerably a- 
head of the hounds, she throws herself to the 
right or left, and returns in a parallel line to 
the track she went before ; getting into which, 
she is said to run the foil, if during the chase 
she lies down, she is then said to squat. 

Double, in the manage. A horse is said 
to double therein?, when he leaps several times 
successively in order to throw his rider. 

DOUBLE-BASS, or Violono, a large, 
deep-toned bass stringed instrument, the tones 
of which are an ocrave below those of the vio- 
loncello. 

D0TTBLE-B1TING. a. Biting or cutting 
on either side (Dry den). 

DOUBLE-BlfTrONED. a. Having two 
rows of buttons (Gay). 

DOUBLED, in * music, the D below G 
gammut. 

DQU'BLE-DEA LER. r. A deceitful, sub- 
tie, insidious fellow t one who says one thing 
and thinks another (D. Estrange)* , -* 

DOUBLE-DEALING. Artifice; dissi- 
mutation ; low or wicked cunning. (Pope) . 

To DO'UBLE- DIE. v. a. ^ die twice 
mtf* 
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DOUBLE EMPLOYMENT, in mode** 
name given by M. Rameau to the two diK*** 
ent ways in which the chord of the sub*dotni« 
nnnt may be regarded and treated, viz. as the 
fundamental chord of the sixth superadded, or 
as the chord of the greater sixth, inverted from 
fundamental chord of the seventh. In reality, 
the chords carry exactly the same notes, are 
figured in the same manner, are employed 
upon the same chord of the tone, in such a 
manner that frequently we cannot discern 
which of the two chords the author employs, 
but by the assistance of the subsequent chord, 
which resolves it, and which is differentin these 
different cases. To make this distinction, we 
must consider the diatonic progress of the two 
notes which form the fifth and the sixth, and 
which, constituting between them the interval 
of a second, must one or the other constitute 
the dissonance of the chord. Now, this pro- 
gress is determined by the motion of the bass. 
Of these two notes, then, if the superior be the 
dissonance, it will rise by one gradation into 
the subsequent chord, the lower note will keep 
its place, and the higher note will he a super- 
added sixth. If the lower he the dissonance, 
it will descend into the subsequent chord, the 
higher will remain in its place, and the chord 
will be that of the "real sixth. 

DO'UBLE- HKADL1). a. Having the 

flowers growing one to another ( Morthmr ). 

DOUBLE- LETTER, in grammar, a letter 
which has the foice and effect of two ; as the 
Hebrew fsade, which is equivalent to T and 
S ; or the Greek £, or Latin x, &c. 

These letters are evidently equal to two ; 
when we pronounce the Latin axis, or the 
English axillary, wc give the a the same sound, 
as if it were written with two cc , nccis, aced- 
ia ry ; or a c and s, arsis, acsillarv. 

'Fite Greeks have three, z, 2 , ¥ ; the Latins 
only two, X and Z ; and most of the modern 
languages have the same. 

To DOT: BLE-LOCK. f». a. To shoot the 
lock twice (Tatler). 

DO'U BLE-MINDED. a. Unsettled; un- 
determined (James). 

DOUBLE-OCTAVE, in music, an inter- 
val composed of fifteen notes in diatonic pro- 
gression ; and which, for that reason, is called 
a fifteenth. It is (says Rousseau) an interval 
composed of two octaves, called by the Greeks 
disdiapason.'* 

DO'UBLE-PLEA. s. That in which the 
defendant alleges for himself two several mat- 
ters, whereof either is sufficient to effect his 
desire in debarring the plaintiff (Cowell). 

DOUBLE-POINT, in the higher geome- 
try, is a point which is common to two legs or 
branches of some curve of the second or higher 
order: such as an infinitely small oval, or a 
cusp, or , 0 te cruciform intersection of some, 
curve. SeeCuavE. 

IXnigtE-SHINING. a. Shining with 
double lustre (Sidney). 

IXPUBLE^TONGUED. «. Deceitful; 
giving contrary accounts of the same thing 
(Dry den). 
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T^OUBLfi-TOWSUEING, in wiiiic/ a 
particular motion of the lips, adopted by pay- 
ers pi the German flute, to give a brilliant, yet 
distinct articulation to rapid divisions. In 
order to this, Mr. Gunn recommends a kind of 
action and re-action, by pronouncing distinctly 
the syllables diddle , didale , of which the first 
syllable articulates one note ; and the second is 
articulated, hut in a less distinct manner, by the 
redaction of the tongue in the second syllable. 

DOUBLED TOGETHER, in botany. 
See Con duplicate. 

DOUBLENESS. r. (from double.) The 
state of being double {Shakxpeare). 

DO'UBIJiR. s. lie that doubles anything. 

Doubler, in electricity. See Electri- 
city. 

DOUBLET, r. (from double.) 1. The 
inner gaiment of a man ; the waistcoat {Hu- 
(Uiras ). 2 Two; a pair {Grew). 

DOUBLETS, a game on dice within tables; 
the men. Which are only fifteen, teing placed 
thus : Upon the size, cinque, anti quatre pints, 
there stand three men a-piece ; and upon the 
trey, duce, and acc, only two. He that throws 
highest has the bench t of throwing first, and 
what he throws he lays down, and so does the 
other: what the one throws, and has not, the 
other lays down for him, but on his own ac- 
count ; and thus they continue till all the men 
are down, and then they bear. He that is down 
first, bears first; and will doubtless win the 
game, if the other throw not doublets to over- 
take him : which he is sure to do, since he ad- 
vances or bears as many as the doublets make, 
viz. tight for two fours. 

DOUBLING, in the militaiy art, is the 
putting two ranks or files of soldiers into one, 
Thus, when the word of command is, double 
your ranks, the second, fourth, and sixth ranks 
march into the first, third, and fifth, so that 
the six ranks are reduced to three, and the in- 
tervals between the ranks become double what 
they were before. To double by half- files, is 
when the fourth, fifth, and sixth ranks march 
up to double the first, second, and third, or the 
contrary. To double the files to the right, is 
when every other file faces to the right, and 
inarches into the next file to it, so that the six 
ranks are turned into twelve, and every file is 
twelve deep. To double the files to the left, is 
when every other file faces to the left, and 
marches into the next. In doubling the files, 
the distance between the files becomes double. 

Doubling, in navigation, the act of sail- 
ing round a cape, point of land, Sec. so as that 
the cape or point of land becomes between the 
ship and her former situation. 

DOUBLINGS, in heraldry, the linings of 
robes and mantlings in achievements. 

DOUBLON, or Doubloon, a Spanish 
and Portuguese coin, being the double of a 
pistole. 4 ; 

DOUBLY, ad. (from double.) In twice 
the quantity ; to twice the degree {Dry den). 

Pously-compoun d. In botany. See 
Decompound. 
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Doubly-crenate leap. In botany, 1 
Having small notches on the larger. 

Doubly-pinnate. In botany. See 

Bjpinnate. 

Doubly-shrrate. In botany. Dupli* 
cato-serrattim. Having small teeth on the 
larger. 

Doubly-ternatr. In botany. See 

B iternate. 

To DOUBT, v. n. ( doubter , French.) I. 
To question 5 to be in uncertainty, {Tillotson). 
2 . To question any event, fearing the worst 
{Shahpeare) 3. To fear ; to be apprehensive 
of ill {Baker). 4 . To suspect; to ha\e suspi- 
cion {Daniel). 5. To hesitate; to be in sus- 
pense {Dry den). 

To Doubt, v. a. i . To hold questionable ; 
to think uncertain. 2. To think endangered 
{Milton). 3. To fear; to suspect {Bacon). 
4. To distrust ; to hold suspected {Pope). 

The words doubt and but are frequent ly.useJ 
erroneously in grammatical construction : an 
ingenious writer in the Monthly Magazine for 
Jan. 1804, gave a curious exposition of this 
matter by the aid of mathematical signs ; we 
shall here insert it for the amusement of our 
readers, especially as a similar method may 
be sometimes applied to the solution of oilier 
grammatical questions. 

I. 

1. I think it. 

I doubt it. 

2. 1 do not doubt that T shall ; or 
I do not think that I shall not. 

3. I do not doubt that I shall; or 
1 think that 1 shall. 

Cor. Thus, 1. doubt and think arc opposite. 

2. doubt is equivalent to think not ; and, 

3. think is equivalent to doubt not. 

Or, adopting the positive and negative sign* of 
algebra, 

2. + doubt r= — think ; and 

3. + think = — doubt. 

II. 

1. I do not think that 1 shall. 

1 do not think hut i shall. 

2. I do not think but I shall ; or, 

I do not think that I skull not . 

3. I do not think but I shall ; or, 

1 think that 1 shall. 

Cor. Thus, 1 . that and but are opposite : 

2. but is equivalent to that not ; ami 

3. that is equivalent to but not. 

Algebraically, 

?. + but s=— that ; and 
3. + that— — but. 

HI. 

Then , 

1. I do not doubt that I shall (I. 2, 3.), and 

I do not think but I shall (II. $. 3.), being 
each equivalent to 

2, 1 do not think that I shall not (I. 2, II. 
2.), and to 

I think that I shall, (I. 3, If. 3 :) 

Cor. The former two phrases are equivalent 
each other; whence; 
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1. doul t that is e quivalent to think but, alge- 
braically— /Ai>2/c that (I. 2.)*= think— t hut 

(I I.«): 

A iiJ the latter two phrases are also equiva- 
lent to each others wiu nee 

2. two opposing negatives are equivalent to an 

affirmative, (algebraically, — think— that 

r* + think that.) 

IV. 

Hence , by I., 

I do not think but I shall ; and, 

I do not doubt but I shall, 
must be opposite: And, 

I DO NOT DOUBT THAT I SHALL 
will be equivalent to, 

I do not think that 1 shall not, or (III. 
Cor . 2.) 

I THINK THAT I SHALL. 

Also , by II., 

I do not donht that I shall ; and, 

I do not do.ffit bui I '.hail, 
must be opposite: And, 

I DO NOT DOUBT BIT I SHALL 
will be equivah nt to, 

I do not doubt ihjt 1 shall nut; or (III. 
Cor . 2.) 

1 doul t that I shall . i. e. (I . Cur. 2.) 

I THINK THAT i SHALL NO I. 

Johnson explains But Gee its tliirtcvi th 
sense in his Diclin.ian ) a> oeing “ u-cd a f ier 
no donht, no question , ar.d Midi word* , and 
signifying the &ainc wi*h that.” it is curious 
that in everyone of the three examples which 
he quotes, it means strieih .hcconiraa to that 
(or, algebraically — that), and ihe use of that 
alone will express a meaning pn cbely oppo- 
site. 

* m But is used in the same erroneously indis- 
criminate manner after the verbs to deny, dis- 
pute, question, believe, think, &c. and also 
after such words as impossible improbable, ike. 
in all which cases that should be substituted 
lor but 

Doubt, s . (from the verb.) 1. Uncer- 
tainty of mind ; suspense {South). 2. Question ; 
point unseilltd (Pope). 3. Scruple; perplexi- 
ty; irresolution {ShuUp*are). 4. Uncertain- 
ty of condition ( Deuteronomy ). 5. Suspicion; 
apprehension of ill (Galatian a). (). Difficulty 
objected ( Blackmore ). 

DOUBTER, s . (from doult.) One who 
entertains scruples ; one who hangs in uncer- 
tainty. 

DO'UBTFUL. a. ( doubt and full.) l. 
Dubious; not settled in opinion (Shalspeurc). 
2- Ambiguous; not cleafr in it9 meaning. 3. 
Obscure; questionable; uncertain ( Dry den ). 

4. Hazardous; of uncertain event {Milton). 

5. Notsecure; not without suspicion (Hooker), 

6. Not confident ; not without fearJiMiUon). 

7. ’ Partaking of different' qualities {MiUon), 

DCTUBITUJLLY. ad. I . Dubiously; irre- 

colutely. *2. Ambiguously; WifhrurtCertainty 
^DaUB^TlJLNESS. (frffln Siulfful.) 
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1. Dubiousness ; suspense; instability of opj- 
nion l{FFaits). " 2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of 
meaning (Locke). 3. Hazard; uncertainty ©f 
eicm. 

DO'UIsTJNGLY. ad. (from doubt.) In a 
doubting manner: dubiously (Bacon). 

DO'UiiTLESS. a. (from doubt.) Free from 
fear; void of apprehension of danger (Shak* 
speare). 

Do'ubtless. ad. Without doubt; un* 
questionably (fVoodward). 

DOl T Ct/T. ss(doucet , French,) A custard 

( Sktnner ). 

DO U CINE, in architecture, the same as 
Cy^atium or Gula. 

DOVE, in ornithology. See Colymba- 

DO'VECOT. s. (dove and col.) A small 
building in which pigeons are bred and kept 
( Shah sped re ). 

DO'VEIIOUSE. s . (dove and house.) A 
house for pigeons (Dry den). 

DOVE’S- FOOT, ixi botany. See Gera* 

NIVM. 

DOVE-TAILING, in joinery, a very excel- 
lent method of fastening h»ards together, by 
lettina o.»e piece into another* the tenon, or 
pi i cc of woe ; v\ h ii • i is put in, goe* widening 
to the “xtreme, so (but it rrunot ho drawn out 
ob.:q- civ '\i.hout l .-caking the stuff. 

DOVELLA, in ichthyclog). See La* 

DOVER (she ancient Duhris), a seaport of 
lve.it, wiili tnarke s on Wednesdays and Sa- 
ti-rdav 4 '. it i* stru.ig both by nature and art. 
Tin** town contains 3670 houses, and 14,845 
inhabitant^. It is one of the cinque ports, and 
a corporation, governed by a mayor and 12 
jurats, and sending two members to parlia- 
ment. From this place to Calais packet-boats 
are regularly passing in time of peace. Here 
is an ancient castle, built on a high hill, E. 
from the town. The harbour i$ made by a 
gap in the cliffs, which arc hereof a sublime 
height, though certainly exaggerated in Shak- 
speare’s celebrated description. Lat. 31. 8 N. 
Don. 1.24 E. 

Dovf.j*, a town in the county of Kent, and 
state of Delaware, in N. America. It is the 
scut of the government, and stands on Jones'* 
Creek. Lat 3Q. 10 N. Lon. 7 b. 30 W. 

Dover straits, the narrow channel be- 
tween Dover and Calais, which separates our 
island from the opposite continent. Britain 
is supposed by many to have been once penin* 
sulatcd, the present straits occupying the site 
of the isthmus which joined it to Gaul. These 
celebrated straits are only 21 miles wide in the 
narrowest part. From the pier at Dover to 
that of Calais is 24. The spring tides rh the 
straits rise, on an average, 24 f?£t, the neap- 
tides, 13 feet. 

DOUGH, s. C»ah, Saxon.) l. Tire paste 
of bread yet unbaked (Dry den). 2. My cake 
is Dough. My affair has miscarried [Shah.). 

DOUGHBA'KEI). a. (dough and baked .) 
Unfinished; mt hardened to perfection 
(Donne). 
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DOUGLAS (Gawin), a Scotch poet and* 
bishop, was the younger soii of tnc sixth 
earl of Angus, anti born at Brechin in 1471. 
After going through his academical studies, he 
went to Italy, where he acquired a taste for 
poetry. On his return to his own country he 
obtained some ecclesiastical preferment, and in 
1515 the bishopric of Dunketd. He had af- 
terwards the rich abbey of Aberbrothic added 
to his bishopric, lie died at London in 1623, 
His works are : 1 . A Translation of Virgil's 
iEncis. 2. The Palace of Honour, a poem. 3. 
Aureae Narrationcs, Comedian aliquot Sacr*. 
4. De Rebus Scoticis Liber. 

Douglas, a seaport in the Isle of Man, 
having the best harbour in the island, and the 
best mart for trade. It is a populous, improv- 
ing town, and has an ancient fort near the har- 
bour. Lat, 54. 12 N. Lon. 4. 20 YV. 

DO'UGHTY. iz. (boh tig, Saxon.) Brave; 
noble; illustrious; eminent (Spenser). This 
word is now commonly used ironically. 

DO'UGHY. a. (from dough.) Unsound; 
soft; unhardened (Shakspvarv). 

DOURLACli, a town of Suabia, capital 
of fiaden-dour loch. Lat. 4(J . 2 N. Lon. Q. 
28 E. , 

DOURO, a river which rises in Old Cas- 
tile, in Spain, and running across Portugal, 
falls into the Atlantic, a little below Porto. 

DO USA (James), a learned Dutchman, 
born in 1545. lie became eminent both as a 
scholar and as a soldier, and obtained in 1574 
the government of Leyden. The year follow- 
ing a mm or si ty was founded there, and Dousa 
made the first curator. He died in 1004. His 
sou .Tames, born in 1572, distinguished him- 
self while a mere child, by his Latin poems, 
lie also wrote notes upon Plautus, and at the 
age of 1 1) published lus book, l)c Rebus Ce- 
listibus, and his Panegyric on a Shadow. He 
became tutor to the prince of Orange, and li- 
brarian of the university of Leyden. He died 
in 15(j7. ( IVathins). 

To DOUSE, v. a. (K<rjf.) To put over 
head suddenly in the water. 

To Douse, v. n. To fall suddenly into the 
water ( IhuUbras ) 

DOW (Gerard), an eminent painter, born 
at Leyden, in 1 Gl3. lie was the disciple of 
Rembrandt, aud acquired Uncommon excel- 
lence in painting in miniature ; aud his pictures 
are so exquisitely touched, so transparent, and 
jo wonderfully delicate, as to excite astonish- 
ment as well, as pleasure. He died in J()74. 
( IVntkins). 

DOWAGER. s. ( douairierr , Frenr.li.) 1, 
A widow with a jointure (Slut kspc arc ) . 2. 

The title given to ladies' .who survive their hus- 
bands ( Shakspeare ). 

DO'WDY . s. An awkward, ill-dressed, in* 
elegant woman ( Shakspeare ). 

IX^WER. Dq'weky. s. (donairc, Fr.) I, 
That which the wjfc brings to her husband in 

marriage (Pop*)* 2, That which the widow 

possesses iBticon). 3. The gifts of a husband 
for a wife {Genesis). 4* Endowment ; gift 
iDavus). 
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Dower, the portion which a widow Jtgtiv 
of the lands of her huslvand, after his decease 
(or the sustenance of herself, and the education 
of her children. ” ' vv ^ ' 

Dower by the common law, isa third 
part of such lauds or tenements whejreof the 
Husband was sole seised in fee-simple, or fee- 
tail, during the marriage, which the ,wife U 
to enjoy during her life ; for which there lies 
a writ of dower. 

Dowek by custom. This kind of dower 
varies according to the custom and usage, of 
the place, and is to be governed accordingly ; 
and where such custom prevails, the wife calif 
not wave the provision thereby made for hqr, 
and claim her thirds at common law, because 
all customs are equally ancient with the com- 
mon law itself. 

Dower ad ostium ecclesi je^is where 
a man of full age, seised of lands in fee, after 
marriage, endows his wife at the church door 
of a moiety, a third, or other part of his lunds, 
declaring them in certainty; in which case, 
after her husband's death, she may enter into 
such lands without any other assignment, be- 
cause the solemn assignment at the church 
door is equivalent to the assignment in pais by 
metes and bounds; but this assignment can- 
not be made before marriage, because before 
she is not entitled to the (lower. 

Dower ex assensu patris, is where 
the father is seised of lands in fee ; and bis sou 
and heir apparent after marriage endows his 
wife by bis lather's assent, ud ostium ecc/rsue, of 
a certain quantity of them ; in which rase af- 
ter the death of the son, his wife may enter 
into such parcel without any other alignment, 
though the father be Ii\ mg ; hut this absent of 
the father’s must be by tk cu, because his estate 
is to be charged in Juituo , and this may like- 
wise he of more than a third part. 

The dowers ad aslim ccclcsiat, ar ex axsensu 
patris , if the wife enter and absent to them, 
arc a good bar of her in the common law ; but 
she may, if she will, wave them, and claim 
her dower at common law, because being 
m.ule after marriage, she is not bound by 
them. 

DO'WLHED. a. (from dower.) Portioned ; 
supplied with a portion (Shahpearc}. 

DO'WKRLKSS. a . (from dower.) Wanting 
a fortune; unportioned (Shahspeare). 

DO'WLAS. s. A coarse kind of linen 
(Shah spea re). 

DOWLATABAD, formerly called Amed- 
nagur, a province of the Deccan of Hindustan; 
bounded by Candeish, Mahay, the Gauls, Vi- 
siapour, Gnlconda, and Herar. 

Dowlatabad* a forties of the Deccan 
of Hindustan. Lat. It). 55 N. Lon. 7(j. 
0 K. 

DOWLE and Deal, in our old writers, 
are used to denote a division, or parting. 

DOWN. s. ( dmn , Danish.) l. Soft fea- 
thers ( irotton)* 2' Any thing that soothes or 
mollifies (Southern). 3. Soft wool, or tender 
hair (Prior). 4. The soft fibres of plants 
which wing the ^ 
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Down. s. ('win, Saxon.) A large open 
plain ; a flat on the top of a hill {Pope) . 

Down, in botany, is properly the English 
term for some sorts of pubescence ; but it is 
used also for the pappus or little crown fixed 
on the top of some seeds, bv which they fly: as 
dandelion, thistle,' &c. This is, 1 . feathered 
or plumose; or else, 2 . capillary, hairy or sim- 
ple. Some of these crowns are stiped, others 
sessile, Down ought not to be used in both 
senses. Pappus cannot well make an English 
substantive, though pappous may be employed 
os an adjective. Feather is not proper, for we 
cannot say, a feathered feather, and a hairy 
feather. Seed-down will distinguish it from 
pubescence. See Pappus. 

' Down, a county of Ireland, 42 miles long, 
and 34 broad, having St. George’s Channel on 
the E. Arinah on the W. Antrim on the N. 
and N.YV. and the Ocean on the S. It sends 
14 members to parliament; and is fertile, 
though encumbered witli bogs. 

Down, the capital of the above county, re- 
markable for the tomb of St. Patrick. Lat. 54. 
29 N. Lon. 6.4? W. 

Down. prep, (a'ouna, Saxon.) 1 . Along 
a descent; from a higher place to a lower 
( Shakspeare ). 2 . Toward the mouth of a river 
(Knolles), 

Down. ad. Not up. 1 . On the ground 
{Milton). 2 . Tending toward the ground. 3. 
From former to latter times. 4. Outof sight; 
below the horizon ( Shakspeare ). 5. To a to- 

tal subjection {Arbuthnot). 6. Into disgrace 
{South). 

Down, interject. 1 . An exhortation to de- 
struction or demolition {Dry den). 2 . A con- 
temptuous threat ( Shakspeare ). 

Down. (To go.) To be digested; to be 
received {Locke). 

To Down. v. a. (from the participle.) To 
kn-'ck ; to subdue; to conquer {Sidney). 

' DCVWNCAST. a. {down and cast.) Dent 
down ; directed to the ground {Addison). 

DOWNFALL, s. {down and fall.) 1 . 
Ruin ; fall from rank or stale {South). 2. A 
body of things falling {Dry dm). 3. Destruc- 
tion of fabrics ( Dryden ). 

lXPWNFALLEN. part . a. {down and 
fall.) Ruined ; fallen ( Carew ). 

DO'WNGYRED. a. {down and gyre.) Let 
down in circular wrinkles {Shakspeare). 

DOWNHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturdays. This town is famous 
for its butter. Lat. 52. 40 N. Lon. 0 . 
20 E. 

DO'WNHILL. s . Declivity; descent 
(Dryden). 

Do'wNHitL. a. Declivous; descending 

tCb*.V 

DO'WNI.OOKED. a. {down and look.) 
Having a dejected countenance ; gloomy ; sul • 
len ; melancholy {Dry den). 

DO'WNI.YING. a. (down and lie.) About 
to be in travail of childbirth. 

DOWNRIGHT, ad , (down and right.) 
1. Straight or right dowp ( Hudibras ). 2. In 
plain term*; without ceremony ( Shakspeare ). 
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3. Completely; without stopping short (Ar+ 
but knot). 

Do'wkright. a. !. Plain; open; ap- 
parent; undisguised (Rogers). 2. Directly 
tending to the point (Ben Jansen). 3. Unce- 
remonious; honestly surly (Addison). 4. 
Wain ; without palliation (Brown). 

DOWNS, a bank or elevation of sand, 
which the sea gathers and forms along its 
shores ; and which serves it as a barrier. The 
word is formed ftom the French dune , of the 
Celtic dutn, a ** mountain.** 

Downs are particularly used for a famous 
road for shins along the eastern coast of the 
county of Kent, from Dover to the North 
Foreland ; where both the outward and home- 
ward-bound ships frequently make some stay ; 
and squadrons of men of war rendezvous m 
time of war. It affords excellent anchorage; 
and is defended by the castles of Deal, Dover, 
and Sandwich. 

DO'WNSITTING. j. (down ond sit.) 
Rest ; remsc ; the act of sitting down (PsaL). 

DOWNTON, a borough in Wiltshire, 
with a market on Fridays. It is governed by 
a mayor, and sends two members to parlia- 
ment. Lat. 61. 0 N. Lon. l. 36 W. 

DOWNWARD. Down wards, ad. 
(bunepeajVo, Saxon.) 1 . Toward the centre 
(Newton). 2 . From a higher situation to a 
lower (Milton). 3. In a course of successive 
or lineal descent (Shakspeare). 

Downward, a. l. Moving on a declivity; 
tending toward the centre* tending to the 
ground (Dryden). 2 . Declivous; bending 
(Dryden). 3. Depressed ; dejected (Sidney). 

DO'WNY. a. (from down.) 1 . Covered 
with clown or nap (Shakspeare). 2 . Made of 
down or soft feathers (Dryden). 3. Soft ; ten- 
der; soothing (Crashxiw). 

Downy-leaf, in botany. SccTomen- 
tous. 

DOWRE. Do'wry. s. ( donairc , French. 
It ought to he written dower.) 1 . A portion 
given with a wife (Sidney). 2 . A reward paid 
ior a wife (Cowley). See Dower. 

DOXOLOGY, an appellation given by the 
Greeks to the fourteenth verse of the second 
chanter of St. Luke, Glory he to God in the 
highest, &c. because beginning with the Greek 
word Jofrt, glory. 

This they distinguish by the name of great 
doxology ; and the Gloria P atria. Glory be to 
the Father , they call the less doxology , as be- 
ginning with the same word Jo *a. 

Philostorgius, lib. iii. n. 13. gives three for- 
mulas of the lesser doxology. The first is 
Glory be to the Father , and to the Son , and to 
the Holy Ghost ; the second. Glory be to the 
Fat her, by the Son , in the Holy Ghost ; and 
the third. Glory be to the Father , «« the Son , 
and ihe Holy Ghost. Sozomen, and Nice- 
phoros, give a fourth; viz. Glory be to the 
Father, and the Son , in the holy Ghost. 
The first of these doxologies is that in common 
use throughout the western church. -It was 
first instituted about the year 360, hy the Ca- 
tholics of Antioch, then called IimtQtkiem.fr 
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The three other* were composed by the Arlans: 
the second was that of Kitnomius, and Eu- 
doxus, and was approved by Philostorgius. 
The three were all made about the year 
341, in the council of Antioch, when they first 
began to disagree among themselves. 

There were anciently very great disputes, 
and principally at Antioch, as to the form of 
doxology ; that mostly used among the ortho- 
dox was, the same as still obtains; the rest 
were affected by the Arians, and other Anti- 
trinitarians; yet St. Basil, in his book on the 
Holy Spirit, defends the second as orthodox, 
and legitimate ; and it is certainly more agree- 
able to Scripture authority ; to wnicji we must 
ultimately appeal, as the orrly infallible rule of 
our devotion, as well as of our conduct : and it 
has been urged, that no instance of the former 
doxology occurs in the New Testament. 

DQ'XY. s. (toga, pTaisc or glory, used iro- 
nically.) A whore; a loose wench ( Shak - 
speare). 

To DOZE. v. n. (t>pa?j\ Sax. daes , Dutch.) 
l.To slumber; to sleep lightly (L* Estrange). 
9. To be half asleep (Pope), 

To Doze, v. a. To stupify; to dull ( Cla- 
rendon ). 

DO'ZEN. s. ( douzaine , French.) The num- 
ber of twelve (Raleigh). 

DOZINESS, s. Sleepiness; drowsiness 
(Locke). 

DO'ZY. a. (from doze.) Sleepy; drowsy; 
sluggish (Dry den). 

DllAB. s. Oejiabbe, Saxon, lees.) A whore; 
a strumpet (Pope). 

DRA'BA. Whitlow-gras9. In botany, a 
genus of the class telradynamia, order si lieu* 
lo3a. Silicic entire, oval-oblong, with flat- 
tish valves parallel to the partition ; generally 
6tyle-less. Sixteen species, some leafy, others 
leafless in their stems; chiefly names of the 
South of Europe, but three or four indigenous 
to our own country; of these, the most com- 
mon is D. verna, found wild on old walls, with 
naked stalks ; lanceolate, hairy, slightly ser- 
rated leaves ; and cloven petals. The blossoms 
are white, and hang down towards the evening. 
It flowers very early in the spring, and rs eaten 
by horses, sheep, and goats ; not relished by 
cows, and refused by swine. There is a more 
elegant species described by Dr. Turton, under 
the name of D. aizoides, found by himself on 
the maritime rocks of Gower, with yellow 
flowers in a terminal raceme, petals rounded, 
emarginate, twice as long as the calyx; and 
pale green imbricate leaves. 

DRABS, in the English salt-works, a name 
given to a sort of wooden eases, into which the 
salt is put as soon aa it is taken out of the boil- 
ing-pan. Sec Salt-works. 

DRACHM, a Grecian coin of the value of 
seven-pence three farthings. This was also 

the name of n kind of weight, consisting of 
three scruples, and each scruple of two oboli. 
As to the proportion that the drachm of the 
Greeks bore with the ounce of the Romans, 
Q. fterinius, in his poem of weights and mea- 
#u retj makes the drachm the eighth part of an 
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ounce, not much different from the crown 
of the Arabiaans, which weighs something 
more than the drachm. 

Drachm, or Dra'chma, (^a X ui,, from 
Sgur'hfAdi, to grasp, it being about a handful $ 
or much rather, perhaps, from the Hebrew 
^311, drachmin.) A drachm. The eighth part 
of an ounce, containing three scruples or sixty 
grains. 

DRAGO, a celebrated lawgiver of Athens. 
Wheu he exercised the office of archon, he 
made a code of laws for the use of his citizens, 
which, on account of their severity, were said 
to be written in letters of blood. By them 
idleness was punished with as much severity as 
murder, and death was denounced against the 
one as welt as the other. Solon totally abo- 
lished these sanguinary laws, except that one 
which punished a murderer with death. The 
popularity of Draco was uncommon, but the 
gratitude of his admirers proved fatal to him. 
Once when he appeared on the theatre, he was 
received with repeated applause; and the peo- 
ple, according to the custom of the Athenians, 
showed their respect to their lawgiver by 
throwing garments upon him. This was done 
in such profusion, that Draco was soon hid un- 
der them, and smothered by the too great ve- 
neration of his citizens. He lived about b'24 
years before the Christian era. 

Dr a Co, in astronomy, the dragon , an old 
constellation of the northern hemisphere. It 
consists of 77 stars of the 1st six magnitudes, 
i. e. 0. 4. 7. II. 23- 32. 

Dra'co, in zoology, a semis of the class 
amphibia, order reptilla. Body four-footed, 
tailed and winged. One species only : 

D. volans. Flying Dragon. Forelegs dis- 
tinct from the wings: body ash colour, varied 
and clouded with brown and whitish, and co- 
vered with minute scales-; gul&r pouch large, 
pointed ; tail very long, annulate with whitish 
brown. Inhabits Africa and India ; is distin- 
guished from the lizard tribe merely by having 
a broad, lateral membrane, strengthened by 
radii or bony processes : wanders about trees, 
and is able, by means of the membrane, to 
spring from bough to bough, and support itself, 
for a few moments, in the air r feeds on insects. 
Length of the body about four inches : of the 
tail eight. It is in every respect a harmless 
and inoffensive animal, and in its very limited 
power of flying resembles the flying squirrel or 
the bat. 

Lirmcus has mentioned d. propos as a se- 
cond species on the authority of Scba : but 
Seba is the only naturalist who has seen this 
second species . and it is now generally con- 
ceived that what Seba thus delineated and Liu- 
nlua thus arranged is only a^ variety of <1. 
volans. It may not he impertinent to adjoin 
that the tremendous dragons of ancient poets, 

and those actually figured in the works of some 
of the older naturalists, are mere fictitious be* 
ings, either artificially composed of the mem- 
bers or skins of different animals ; or made by 
warping sonie.particular species of the ray or 
skate tribe into * a dragon- like atyspe, by ex- 
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pending and drying the fin% in an elevated 
position, adding the legs of birds, and other- 
wise disguising the animat. Some of these 
monsters are represented by Gemer and Aid ro- 
und us with se\en hideous heads, gaping 
mouths, long bodies, snake-like necks and tail, 
and feet resembling those of buds. Linncus 
liimsvlf defected a very curious imposition of 
this kind when at Hamburgh, the piopnetor 
of which had the modesty to ask ten thousand 
florins as its price ; but he was obliged to flee* 
from the city immediately afterwards, to escape 
the piopnctor’s denounced v engeanc c. 

For a representation of the real draco vo- 
fons, see Nat. Hist. PI. LXXVI. 

DRACOCL'PHALl M. Dragons-head. In 
botany, a gams of the class didyuamu, order 
gyinniospcTima. Corol with an inflated throat, 
the upper lip concave; lower hp thrtc cleft, 
the latier divisions erect, middle one hanging 
down. Jiightien species: of which some 
have their flovveis in spikes, others in wliorh ; 
they ire all indigenous, and aie obtained from 
the Let ant, Austria, or biberia . and most of 
them are easily propagated by seeds in our own 
gardens : in which the species most frequently 
met with is d. Cananen^e, or balm of gilead: 
hairy at thejomt« ; leaves soft, vvunkled, thiee 
or hve together, mate, pointed, toothed , corol 
flesh -colour, with white lines. 

DRAGON AlULS, m antiquity, dragon* 
bran r. Sevtial nations, as the Persians, 
Homans, &c. bore dragons ou thur standard., 
whence the standards themsehes were railed 
draconcs, and the soldier* who bore thun 
riraconaru. 

DRACONIS SANGUIS. See Sangiis 
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D1UCONT1UM. (drat oiUium, S t a-/ *v7o ; 
from fy»x uV » d dragon: so called, because iij, 
root* resemble a dragon's tail.) Diacontiutn siv c 
serpentaria. Dragon's woit. In botany, a genus 
of the clav* gynandria, oulcr polyaudna. 
bpatlie l oot-shaptd, spadiv cov ered , caly xle j 
petals h\e, bancs many seeded. Five spi - 
cics* all nitivcsof the Jknt or West Indies. 
The only sptues ninth cultivated luiong our- 
selves is’D. pertusum, with climbing stalks, 
and Ieavc*9 pierced with holes;, it easily miv* 
up tiees oi wall*' to the height of thirty feu. 
the flowets arc terminal, of a pale whitish yel- 
low, It is easily propagated by cutting*', whir h 
should bo planted m pots filltd with pool 
sandy earth, and plunged into a hot-hid Iis 
roots and leaves arc extremely acrimonious, 
more so than the arum macula turn, with which 
it agrees in medicinal virtues. 

DllACUNCULUS. (dim. of draco , a dra- 
gon.) A specie* of dragon- wort. t Also a worm 

in Guinea, so called because it is supposed to 
be poisonous ; and produces in the inhabitant* 
of tj^it country a disease of the skin, named 
ve n&* the Guinea-worm. See 

S&aIk 9 * (bpor," Saxonj drqf $ Dutch.) 
,2fefusea lees; dregs (Ben Jansen). 

TffiA'MY. a. (from draff.) Worthless j 

dfetfgr* 


Dll AFI\ a. (corrupt for draught.) Emjdoy* 
ed to dravy, as oxen (Shalspcare). ' 

To DRAG, v . a. (t>pagan* Saxon.) 1. To 
pull along the ground by main force (fitoj/fr)* 
l\ To draw any thing burdensome (Smith). 3. 
To draw contemptuously along {Stilling fleet). 
4. To pull about with violence ( Clarendon ) . 5. 
To pull roughly and forcibly ( Dry den ). 

To Drag. v. n . To hang so low as to trail 
or grate upon the ground (Moxon). 

Drag. j. (from the verb.) 1. A net drawn 
along the bottom of the water (Rogers). 2. 
An insiimnent with hooks to catch hold of 
things under w'ater ( fValton ). 3. A kind of 
cai drawn by the hand (Moxon). 

Drag, is a term in hunting, and U9cd ex- 
actly in the same sense m regard to the fox, as 
ti ul is in regard to the hare. Upon throwing 
the hounds into covert to draw lor a fov, any 
single hound gi\ mg tongue, is said to cliaf- 
hnge, and to have hit upon drag; that is, to 
haw come upon the foot or scent of the fox, 
whew he had been in the night or early part 
of the morning, before he retired to secrete 
himself for the day. When it was the custom 
to be at the covert side as soon as there was 
day-light sufficient to ride up to the hounds, 
dj,ig was speedily obtained ; and in many in- 
stinct a good diag piovcd better than a bad 
chase : but iu the present fashion of going to 
covui, and tlnowing oft at mid-day, drag is 
but very little known, and but of trifling use 
ii found ; for the scent must, from the great 
length of intervening time, have so generally 
dicd.wvav, that no expectation can bt enter- 
tained of the hounds carrying it up to the 
g uuc. 

Du ag-n ft. See Net. 

DllAGACANTIlA. See Tragacan- 

T H A . 

DRAGANT GUM. Ste Thacacan- 

T H A • 

To DRA'GGLE. v. a. (from dtag) To 
make dirty by diaggingon the ground (Gay). 

To 1)p a'ggi t. v n . To grow dirty by be- 
ing dt iwn along the ground ( Uudibta * ). 

DRAGOMAN, or Drogman, a teim of 
^eneral use through the east, for an mter- 
pietn, whose office is to facilitate commerce 
between the orientals and occidentals Thc-e 
ate kept by the ambassadois of Christian na- 
tion-, residing at the Porte, for this purpose. 

1 )R AGON, in astronomy. See Dr a c o . 

Dragonflying, m amphibiology. bee 
Draco. 

Du ag on-fly, in entomology. See Li- 
ef LLULA. ^ 4 

Dragon-beams, in building, two struts 
which stand under a brest-summer, and meet 
on the shoulder of the king-piece. 

DRAGONS. See Dracontium, and 
Arum* 

Dragon's blood. See Sanguis dr a- 
conjs, 

DraGonVhead, in botany. SeeDRA- 

COCEPH ALUM. 

Dragon's-head, and tail, in astro- 
nomy, are the nodes of the planets* but n»orp 
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particularly of the moon, being the points in 
which the ecliptic is intersected by her orbit, 
m nu angle of about 6° IB'. One of these 
points looks northward, the moon beginning 
then to have north latitude; and the other 
•southward, where she commences south lati- 
tude ; the former point being represented by 
the knot Q for the head and the other by the 
same reversed, or Q for the tad. And near 
these points it is that all eclipses of the sun and 
moon happen. See Moon. 

Dr agon-sn ap, in botany. See Antirr- 
hinum 

DraGON-TRFE. SceDRACOtNA. 

DRAGONET, in ichthyology. See 

CA LLIONYMUS. 

DRA'GONISH. a. (from dragon.) Having 
the form of a dragon (Shukspeare). 

DRA'GONLIKE. a . Furious ; fiery (Shak- 
•tprarc). 

DRA'GONSBLOOD. s. A resin, so named 
as to seem to have been imagined an animal 
production (Hill). 

DRAGO'ON. s. (fiom dutgen , (re r. to car- 
ry ) A kind of soldier that serves imhfhrently 
cither on foot or horseback (Talk/). 

To Drago'on. v. a. To persecute bv ah in- 
domnaa. place to the rage of soldiers (Prim ) . 

To DRAIN, v. a. (drainer, French.) 1. 
To draw ofl gradually (Bacon). C. To empty, 
hv drawing gradually away what it contains 
{ft o', common). 3. To make quite dry (Swift) . 

Drain, s. (Irani the verbA The channel 
through which liquois aie gradually drawn; a 
wait rcour ><■ ; a sin It ( Mm tim n ) . 

DRAINING, in agriculture, is the art or 
prartkeof making artificial channels, for carry- 
ing off super fiuous moisture or water from wet 
or marshy lands. 

This highly useful art did not generally engage 
the attention of agriculturists till about the mid- 
dle of last century. It was formerly practised 
by persons, called undertake* s, wlio received one- 
thud of the drained land as a recompense. The 
advantages to be derived from their labours be- 
ing obvious, several public-spirited men of talent 
have lately, with considerable success, investi- 
gated the subject; and with great exertions, not 
only rendered the most boggy and Unfruitful 
coils firm and stable, but, in many instances, so 
much improved their fertility as to be productive 
Of the fittest grain. 

Lands to be drained are usually divided into 
two classes: 1. Uplands, or those which are situ- 
ated so high, that the water can descend from 
them, «f properly collected and conducted $ and, 
S. fern, mortises, or those lands which lie so low as 
to command no £^l; have no descent; and some 
being even below the level of the sept. 

1. With regard to k generally happens 

that the waters from the springe beneath the mil 
are obstructed in their coarse to the neighbour- 
ing rives*. These springs orkmate from the at- 
saospherie moisture; which, hfitngcondet&ed oa 
the summits of aHw into water, by the greater 
coldness of those marts, perforates the mmmm t 
steadied timfeemafeem soil, whet* it is of a porous 
nature; the water continues to descend, seme- 
times Bat many miles together, but gmwvtiUy 
from the wears* eadoencea into the wlj oi i faf 
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valley, till its course is intercepted by * stratum 
of clay ; where, being collected in eomidemhle 
quantities, it is forced to work itself I passage 
tluough the porous strata of tand,gmvel, 0 r rode, 
that may be above the day, following the epmcf 
of these strata, till they approach the ditto* Of 
the earth, or are interrupted bv any ohmaeJe, 
which causes the water to rise to Me surface, nod 
to form springs, bogs, marshes, fee. 

At the foot of hills, therefore, where the plaid 
begins to be too moist, some augur-holes should 
be bored, in order to find the depth of the 
springs, and consequently the thickness of the 
upper stratum of the soil. If this be only 4 or 6 
feet, an horizontal clinch should be cut along the 
bottom of the bill, to intercept the water, which 
ought to be carried off by one or more ditches 
communicating with the former, and conducting 
the water thus collected into the neighbouring 
livulet. Farther, as the strata, through which 
the water descends in forming -these springs, 
have, with a few exceptions, the same inclination 
as the surface of the hill, the boles should he 
bored, and the ditch cut, not vertically down* 
wards, as is commonly practised. In* perpendicu- 
larly to that surface; a method which greatly fa- 
cilitates the arriving at the second stratum* 

If, nevertheless, on cutting a ditch fore or six 
feet deep, along the foot of a hill, vertically to the 
rising plain, the upper stratum be not penetrated, 
and consequently no water ooze in to the bottom 
of the diteh, it will be expedient to bore other 
holes at the bed of such ditch, some yards deeper, 
or till water ascend through them* Where this 
succeeds, many holes should be made, and the 
water conducted into the adjacent brook, or river; 
for it will then rise, collect in those treadle* six 
feet below the wet surface of the valley, and thus 
be carried off, instead of rising up from the lower 
wall-spring*, or apertures of the stratum, through 
the incumbent soil, to the surfaoe of the valley, 
which is so many feet higher. 

This is the method which has been successfully 
ractised, for several years, by Mr. Elkington; 
ut the prior, or at Least coeval, discovery of 
which, is justly claimed by Dr. James Anderson, 
who states (in the introduction to his ingenious 
Essays cm Agriculture, vot. iii.) that he sunk a 
hole with a wimble into the earth at the bottom 
of a diteh, in the year 1764; that the water rose 
six feet above the surface of the ground, and has 
continued flowing ever since, though with lass 
rapidity. 

The*»e ditches should be made narrower ns they 
descend, by spades of a proportionate sine ana 
breadth : bait the lowest part ought to be con- 
tracted more than any other, so that the 
shoulders or edges of it may support stones or 
faggots, in order to cover trie whole, at a small 
expense, without obstructing the currents of wa- 
ter. in many places, hollow- bricks, ridgMfon, 
or old fragments of plastered floors, may be ap- 
plied to the same purpose; as they may he sub- 
stituted for stones, or faggots, an* at a red uced 
expense. 

Situations, however, feetoeolfty occur, where 
the first stratum of the earth way foe too thick eo 
he easily perforated; or where the water* cm* 
deosed from the atmosphere cm the summit* of 
the hiNs may work itself a passage turomm .the 
second and third, or betwee* the thud jrnd fourth 
strata, which form the sides of those hflh* foam 
a defiriwy hi many of the strata at d Hfrttm- 
ctiits. Hence foe water hesroe d rop tab* mtaefo 
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<d in its progress by a ditch, or by boring; but, digging trenches of this kind, the workmen lay 
being dammed up by the materials that form the the best earth on one side by itself, in order to 
plain of the valley, it ascends through them to replace it on the surface, when the trenches are 
the surface, and thus forms boggy or marshy again filled up. But, in all cases, where land lies 
ground* In such cases, the common mode gf on a declivity, care should be taken that the 
draining may be successfully employed: it cob- drains have an easy and gentle descent; for, if 
sists in euttin^several ditches four or six feet they have too rapid a fall, they are apt to burst, 
across the bog^r morass*, 'and in covering them or excavate ; and, their protection below being 
so that the water may not be Obstructed in its lost, the least pressure from above will conse- 
pasaage, but be thus in part collected and con- queotly destroy the work, 
veyedaway, though certainly with less atlvan- 11. With respect to the draining of those plains 
tage than where springs can be intercepted. or morasses wbeie no fall can be procured, the 
Another method of draining is, that of opening water* may, in many situations, be collected by 


trenches, or drains, almost annually, by a large 
plough with two converging coulters, and other 
appropriate machinery, for the purpose of cut- 


cutting a long horizontal ditch above the level 
of the morass, so as to intercept all the wall- 
springs; and may then be carried off in wooden 


tthg both sides of a ditch at the same time, and troughs, or hollow bricks, above the surface* 

. • :i tl i i :r _r .t 


turning out the intervening soil. These large 
ploughs are still kept in some parishes, and 
drawn over moist commons, by twelve or twenty 
horses, so as to form parallel ditches. 

An instrument was invented for this purpose 
by Mr. Adam Scott, of Guildford, Surrey, called 
by him a mole-plough, and for which the Society 
fior the Encouragement of Arts, &c. in 179*, gave 
him a bounty of thirty guineas. H consists of a 
coulter, 15 inches in length, and 2-J in width, to 
cut the sward. Behind this is applied an ho- 
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and, if any water continue to penetrate the mo- 
rals, it may be conducted ro the extremity ol the 
ground, either in open drains or in covered brick 
drains 

The draining of low moist lands may also be 
advantageously effected by a roller or wheel. 
This is made of cast-iron, weighs 4 cwt and is 4 
feet in diameter: the cutting edge or extreme 
circumference of the wheel is half an inch thick, 
which, inc leasing in thickness towards the nave 
or centre, will cut a dram half an inch in width 
4 inches wide at the top, and 
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rixontal cone of cast iron, 20 inches long, and 2J at the bottom, .. 

in diameter at the base, to the middle of which is about 15 inches deep. This wheel is so placed 
fixed an upright bar 2 feet long, and 3£ inches in a frame that it may be Loaded at pleasure, in 
broad, with a sharp edge. If this cone be drawn order to score out a greater or less depth, accord- 
along moist lands, 6 or 8 inches beneath the turf, ing to the resistance of the ground ; which being 
either m the spring or in autumn, in several pa- thus cut during the winter, the wheel-tracks 
rallel directions, the water will be conveyed aw ay are either then filled with straw ropes, and 
for a considerable space of time, without breaking lightly covered over, or left to crack wider and 
the surface. With Mr. Scott's mole-plough, a man deeper, during the succeeding summer; when 
and boy with four horses may, with ease, drain the fissures should be kept open with twisted 
thirty acres in a day; but, at the lower side of straw and bushes, and lightly covered with such 
the ground intended to be drained, there should porous soil as can be most conveniently procured. 


be am open gripe or ditch, in order to receive the 
water from those small cavities which arc formed 
by the plough, at the depth of 12 or 14 inches. 
In very moist lands, or in very wet seasons, if a 
larger number than six or eight horses be em- 
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Thus hollow drains may be formed upon grass or 
ley-land, at little expente, and will answer every 
useful purpose. 

The necessity and Utility of draining the sur- 
^ w face-water from clay soils, in wet seasons, is ge- 

ployed, their feet will not sink so deeply into the nerally acknowledged ; but, excellent as the dif* 
tun, as each animal will draw less; should, how- ferent methods are in the cases before mentioned, 
over, the ground be so exceedingly soft as scarce- they do not appear to be so simple, or so cffec- 
ly to support the cattle, that inconvenience may tnal, as could be wished in the present. Covered 
be obviated by fixing to the horses’ feet broad drains frequently fail in producing the desired 
wooden shoes, similar to the snow shoes made effect, in consequence of the covering material 


use of by the inhabitants of northern climates. 
The price of this useful plough, when complete, 
does not exceed two guineas and a half. 

The lasMnethod of draining uplands, of which 
We shall give aa account) u that practised in the 


being of too close a texture to admit the water to 
filtrate through them with sufficient freedom. 
Mole-ploughs, of the best construction, require 
such a number of hordes to draw them, as must 

necessarily injure the soil) by poaching it* Far- 


eounty jtn Berks. It consists in digging a trench ther, covered drains are not only dangerous to 
2 feet deep, one foot wide at the top, and 9 full-grown sheep and young lambs, but from the 
inches at toe bottom, with a steep descent to a quantity of day necessarily dug up, and spread 
ditch, extending along the bottom of the grounds, over the richer surface-soil, they are also inju- 
and made of a proper Width and depth, to receive rious to vegetation. None of the several modes 
and carry off die water. "Within these trenches of draining near in use being subservient to the 
Is formed a channel, the rides of which are com- essential purpose Of conducting large quantities 
.p osed of hard white chatty cut dearly into the of water from* a deep soil, we feel satisfaction in 
sine of bricks ; the-Whnle is covered with pieces communicating the following simple contrivance 
of the ssifie material, end the crevices filled up of Mr. John Middleton, pubRshed in the 22d No. 
with the Shippings, The mouth of the channel, of the Commercial and Agricultural Magazine, 
where, die water Mehrtto the $t£b, is construct- It consist* merely in adding a piece of wood to 
ed'with brick or flint, aa {balk will not bear the felly of a common six-inch" cart-wheel, to 
Che fres&te which this part' of the work must which 1 is prefixed a rim of iron, of a triangular 
d$eee«sej% be exposed. Oil the top efthe chan- form* The whole expence of this addition does not 
jflpt la fMri lwuqut of wheat-straw, brambles, exceed one guinea. A wheel Of this description, 
brplMvood. The postage for the when put on the axle of a cart So Hie usual way, 
meet th&imfceh h* will of ceufse rest on the edge of the triangular 
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rim pf iron above alluded to ; and, on driving the 
horses forward* will make a small indent in the 
ground^ merely by its own revolution. Hut, in 
order to ores* it down to the depth of six or eight 
inches, that side of the cart should be laden with 
stones, iron, or any other heavy material, until 
the whole of the rim, as well as the additional 
piece of wood, and the felly itself, if necessary, 
sink into the soil. The cart should then be drawn 
in such a direction that the cutting-wheel may 
i evolve where the drains are intended to be 
formed. Sometimes it will be necessary to apply 
the indenting machine to every furrow; but, 
where the land is level, it should be drawn over 
it in parallel lines, five or ten yards apart. The 
wheel on. the opposite end of the axle is a com- 
mon six-inch wheel, which supports only the 
empty side of the cart, and consequently will not 
cut the ground. 

The advantage of this contrivance, as stated by 
Mr. Middleton, is, that it makes an indent in the 
spil sufficient to carry off the water during the 
ttisuing winter, by pressing down the herbage, 
without destroying it. In the succeeding spring, 
these drains will be nearly grown up, so that 
there is no injury done to the grass. Me ob- 
serves, however, that this wheel should be drawn 
over the ground every year, on the approach of 
winter; but so easy is its application, that by 
means of it, and two old horses, one stout boy, 
or man, may drain from ten to twenty acres in 
eight hours. 

The first object in draining a bog or mar&h, is, 
to discover the lowest spot of dry ground that 
surrounds it, in order to open on that pai t the 
main trench which is to carry oft* the water: if 
there be the least appearance of any stream, it 
should be traced with caic ; for this will point out 
the proper spot on which to begin. The main 
trench, commencing at the lowest part, may be 
carried to whatever distance it is thought pro- 
per : if it begin at the right spot, 10 acies may be 
detached from the marsh, however extensive, 
and completely drained ; but, if the drainage he 
not begun whete there is a sufficient fall, tne la- 
bour bestowed will be to no purpose : the main 
cut or trench should be 10 feet broad in the clear, 
with a proper slope, to prevent the sides from 
falling in, and filling it up. 

Bogs are divided into two sorts, black and red. 
The former are solid, and make excellent fuel for 
common fires, or for burning lime ; but the red 
bog consists of a loose, porous, fungous mass, 
which burns badly, and yields no ashes. Hence, 
in black bogs only, the drains ought to be cut 
into turfs, dried, carted, and piled. 

As the main canal advances, small ones may be 
conducted into it on either side, inclosing such 
spots of ground as a ry intended to be impioved. 
No certain rule can be laid down for the depth 
of drains ; yet We apprehend the prevailing prac- 
tice of cutting them down to the solid ground be- 
neath the bog, is founded on the erroneous prin- 
ciple, that such depth is sufficient as will leave 
the surface dry. Numerous drains, however, be- 
ing alway&useful and neceesaiy, the spots inclosed 
ought not contain more than five a^res j but 
in such space at is requisite that several cross-cuts 
be made* which should be 4 feet pfoad at the top, 
and 3 feet deep. A whole year will be requisite 
fa complete these drains ; and, in the ensuing 
apring, it wHl be necessary to open, deepen, and 
.clear them of the adventitious boggy matter ; a 
jkerk which should be occasionally renewed, 


The second yrar may be employed in extending 
the main trench $ in taking in fresh inclpeure* by 
new lateral cuts ; and in draining these by means 
of small transverse drains. Although this annual 
Aepemng and clearing of marshy grounds be at* 
tended with great labour and expence, yet the 
operation is thus progressively completed, and in 
succeeding years both trouble and costs will he 
gradually diminished, in proportion as the bog 
subsides. 

As soon as the drains have rendered the marshes 
sufficiently irm for oxen to walk on them, the 
heaviest rollers that can be procured should be 
employed, to act by repeated pressure. Indeed, 
without a considerable degree of such pressure, 
during the first year, no bog can be effectually 
consolidated. An alternate draining and colling, 
annually (the drains being still kept open), would, 
probably, contribute much to the destruction of 
weeds. Previous to rolling in the spring, it has 
been strongly recommended to sow every kind of 
gra.s seeds, indiscriminately, such as ray-grass, 
hay-seed, clover, &c. 

Stone drains are calculated for fails where the 
common methods of draining cannot be adopted* 
Such drains ought to be cut 10 or 12 inches wide, 
with perpendicular sides; and flat stones should 
be so placed, as to leave a water-coarse at the 
bottom, by setting tw;o stones triangularly to 
meet at the points. Or, the bottom may be co- 
vered with a fiat stone, and three others placed 
upright, and the water left to work itself a pas- 
sage between them. In either case, the civity o£ 
the drain ought to be filled nearly up to the top 
with loobe stones: screened or washed gravel, 
where it is found in greater abundance, has been 
successfully substituted. Those pebbles, how- 
ever, which are often found on the^ seashores, 
arc well adapted for filling drains; as, being 
smooth, and generally round, the water flows 
through them more freely. 

The principal drains ought to be 3 feet deep, 
and 18 inches in width; the bottom' and top 
should be laid with flag-stones; the sides built 
up to a sufficient height with common stones $ 
and the whole covered with sods of turf, but the 
grassy sides downwards: these again are to be 
overspread with earth, sufficient to admit the 
plough The smaller drains are, in general, to 
be conducted at an acute angle into the main 
trenches. 

Sod or earth-drains are usually dug two feet 
deep with a spade, when the soil is taken out by 
an instrument, or scoop, about four inches wide* 
and the drain covered with the sods first dug, Out, 
if the greraud be firm enough to support Stem j 
or, some black-thorns are put in* m order to 
bear the weight of the sods. Those drains which 
have the smallest passage for the water at the 
bottom are reputfa to be the most durables as 
the farce of the water has been found sufficient 
to dear away any small obstacles accidentally ob- 
structing its course. , 

, The following sketch of thy drainage and im- 
provement of a marsh, near Maraxion in Corn- 
wall, describing a peculiar rifode pf taking off the 
water, and securing the ytfm Jfepxp the overflow* 
ing of the sea, by Mr. fiidm^^foyle, of Mam- 
mon* is taken from <fie Communications to the 
Board of Agriculture. t ( 4 

A piece of land called the marsh, o>; bog* neatf 
Mammon in Cornwall, containing tlwqfr*tx.atan 
tute* acres, has, from time immemorial, been co* 
vered with two or tfcrepfeetof water, jfcadyrhwhr 
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that two feet and a half of the surface eomtiled 
of mud and a peaty substance* Mott ttrottgly in- 
terwoven with the roots of goss (artodo phtag- 
mites) and common rushes* which were the Only 
substance that grew spontaneously on its surface?;: 
below this, was a stratum of three feet and a half 
of pure peat* of a very inflammable nature, and 
which seems to have extended over twenty acres 
of the marsh : under the peat lay a bed Of sand, 
from four to six feet deep; from which we may 
conjecture that the whole Was formerly an arm 
of the sea, and that the dropping of vegetables* 
means of a river, through which the water at and deposition of mnd (which possibly formed 
mA spring-tides always had access. From the the peat), had gradually expelled the sea, except 
depressed situation of this marsh, it was impossi- at spring-tides. This stratum of sand does not 
tilt to take off All the surface water through the appear to be the original bed of the sea ; for, on 
riMkt, abd recourse was had, for this purpose, to streaming for tin, another floor from six to ten 
a square Wooden pipe of nine inches diameter, 

Which Was introduced at that part of the shore 


-tides, was overflowed with the sea, by 
f a river which pawed through the land. 
This ground looks towards the south, and is 
separated from the sea by a long skirting of sand 
of about seventeen acres, over which the turnpike, 
road passes towards Penzance, on its most elevated 
pafct: on the north of the marsh Ires some croft 
ground (i. e, higher And n&t subject to immda- 
tK>us), which gradually rises as it retires from the 
bog, so that the marsh is surrounded on the 
north ahd sonth by elevated spots ; ‘and the wa- 
ter on its surface Usually crept away to the sea 


: part i 

Called half ebb, and which was eight feet lower 
than the surface Of the marsh. This pipe was 
introduced through the sandy soil, in some places 
twenty-four feet deep, till it arrived at the south 
part of the bog, where it was found to be six 
feet linger the surface* At this place a reservoir 
of eighteen feet square, And eight feet deep, was 
immediately cut Out; and the water draining 
from the marsh, during the time the tide was in, 
WUs received in the te&ervoir, and discharged 
wbeh the tide Was out through the pipe with 
griftk velocity. The sea, at high water, covers 
fhfc pipe with nine or ten feet of water : a long 


feet deeper was discovered, consisting of round 
smooth pebbles, and gravelly substances, contain- 
ing tin ; among which were willoW trees and ha- 
zel nuts, in the most perfect state. 

The mode of improvement adopted Was the fol- 
lowing : The surface was paired and burned ; and 
after repeated ploughing, &c. for two years, 
large bodies of clay, with manure, Were then car- 
ried on its surface, and a slight crop of white Oats 
with ever-grass (ray), common and Dutch clover, 
sown in the spring. The salrttess of this ground 
was so very powerful for the first three years, as 
So destroy every crop ; on the fourth, tne land 
began to vegetate partially ; but on the fifth, or 
present year, 1798, every part seems to be quite 


tfo&m, of three feet deep and five wide, was ex- alive; so that every kind of vegetable now flou- 

tCnded from this place, east and west, on the “~ L 1 ‘ .-■* 1 .— 

south Aide Of the bog, for its whole length, bor- 
dering bn the sandy soil} and at the distance of 
OVCiy sixty yards, a similar trench was cut up di- 
rectly Ubrth towards the croft. Which divided the 
Whufe marsh into oblong square fields. By the 


rishes with great luxurianey. *h has afforded this 
summer very good crops Of hay, and afi abundant 
and rich pasture* with a prospect of improve- 
ment the next season. Tbeexpences of draining 
this ground, with trenching, paring, ploughing, 
burning, and manuring It, with the failure of 


fkieafts of these trenches, or open drains, the three years crops, amount to a very considerable 


whole surface water was conveyed directly to the 
reservoir, and thence to the sea. The 'pipe at 
both its extremities was guarded with valves. 
Which shUt at the Approach of the tide; and dur- 
ing kt flowing, the water accumulated about two 
or two tod a half feet high in the reservoir ; and 
aft the tea retires, the collected water runs off 
Without any interruption, tifl the next return of 
fhe tide: the pipe is covered with, the sea si * 
hours ill Avery twelve, flu* singular mode of 
drainage answers uncommonly well, and has ne- 
wer once foiled in five years: the extremities of 


sum; and this distressing circumstance is in- 
creased, on its being only a leasehold for three 
lives. 

The sandy land has been partly inclosed, and 
covered with large bodies of clay and manure; it 
has afforded remarkably tine crops of turnips, And 
the grass of this season has been Very luxuriant. 
The croffcy land On the north (twenty-two acres) 
has been all cultivated, first With potatoes, and 
afterwards sown with wheat, barley, oats, and 
turnips, and produced very good crops. 

The whole of this improved ground has been 


toe pipe have Also iron bars placed before them, productive of Considerable advantages to the pub** 

to preVeUt the intrusion t>f eXtnrneous bodies. l! — ^ 15 — L — J “ a — 

As soon a* the surface water wus removed, a 
strife kfobaUkibent.pf turf was made on* the 
AputhAtidvswt Aides, to prevent the overflowing of 
ttifc ridfo; tod/thfc wAter, which formerly diffus- 
ed itself wfr tro whole o? this ground, was col 


lie, particularly to the poor. Tour hundred per- 
sons yearly receive turf from it ; two hundred 
and fifty are fed most plentifully With potatoes. 
Which are planted here by very poor people, who 
are, in consequence of having land given theta, 
become uncommonly Industrious ; and the whole 


footed ifctb It riVWj tod tarried to the sea on the neighbourhood, by its drainage, have got rid of 
trf&lrtofltoiltfofott. hi totting thfe open low nervous fetors and Hgdes, with which it w&s 
dfoib*, A put df moppet coins, containing about a continually pestered. 


was discovered three feet under the 
~ " sred to belemg to the 

> teitoCd In the third 

b cofos Wimvtaich injured by the 
eualt WAfor i fM several Were stiH 



fhe whole ground under improvement consists 
of seventy-five acres, of which thirty-six are 
marsh , tWenty^two croft, and seventeeti or sand. Tn 
1 T98, forty acres Were under dffffetefit etOpa; Viz. 
wheat two acres tod a half, barley nine; oafs 


■iWj * m P*- eight, turhfostwb, potatoes five, hay and pasture 


touted the thirteen and a half. 

amflt tm the sides of every optotretohis phtated * 
toted towOfqUidfctes, Interspersed With a fowpitae* 
addfto tatofos. These are defended fttah threat* 
de AUd IflMto by means df a tettipumy ttfrf 
ftetfgt v to tiht& apietohigdttwiifo 
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1560; so that this voyage round the world took very spot of action, and characteristic drcssei 
up two years arid nearly ten months. His exert their influence to aid the deception* The 
fame w*s now great : queen 'Elizabeth went spectator leaves every idea of real life at the door 
on board his ship, and after dinner conferred of entrance, and voluntarily yields himself up to 
on him the honour of knighthood. In 1585 the pleaswg deluwo... He find, tandf in a new 

took seven, piac, from the Spaniards, am) re- Helaagbs »t mimic folly, 

turned laden With wealth. In l6b7» he,com- sincerely weeps at artificial misery* »* inspired 
manded a fleet Qi 30 sail, with which he tn- w jth horror and indignation at imaginary baseness, 
tered Cadiz, and destroyed above 10,000 tous and j s in an ecstasy of joy at counterfeit happl- 
Of shipping, which he called burning the ness. (Cogan on Ike Passions, p. 269.) * 

king of Spain's beard." The year following, The subjects of the drama are either the light 


king of Spain's beard." The year following 
he commanded as vice-admiral under lord 
HoVpari), and was highly instrumental in the 
destruction of the Spanish armada. After this 
he went to the West Indies with sir John 
Hawkins, but .the two commanders disagree- 
ing in their plans, little was done by them. 
Drake died on board of his ship off N ombre dc 
Dios, in 109ft He was re present a tivc for the 
town of Plymouth, to which he had been a 
great benefactor, in causing water to be con- 
veyed to it from springs at eight miles distance. 
DRAKENA. See Contrayer va. 

DRAM. s. (from drachm .) 1. In weight 
this eighth part of an ounce (paeon). See 
Drachm, A small quantity (Dry den). 
3. Such a quantity of distilled spirits as is 
usually drank at once (Swift), 4. Spirit i dis- 
tilled liquor (Pope). 

To Dram. v. n. To drink distilled spirits. 

DRAMA, a poem containing some certain 
action, and representing a true picture of hu 


and the gay, or the grave and affecting incidents of 
human life. The former constitute the subject of 
comedy, and the latter of tragedy. 

As great and serious objects command more at- 
tention than little and ludicrous ones; as the fall of 
a hero interests the public more than the marriage 
of a private person ; tragedy has been always held 
a more dignified entertainment than comedy. The 
first tiling required of the tragic poet is, that he 
pitch upon some moving and interesting story, and 
that hr conduct it in a natural and piobable man- 
ner. For we must ebsene, that the natural and 
probable are more essential to tragic than even t6 
epic poetry. Ad mi tat ion is excited by the won- 
derful; but passion can be raised only by the im- 
pressions of nature and truth upon the mind. 

The subject best, fitted for tragedy is where a 
man has liimsclf been the cause of his misfoitnne? 
not so as to be deeply guilty, nor altogether inno- 
cent : the misfortune must be occasioned by a 
fault incident to human nature, and therefore in 
some degree venial. Such misfortunes call forth 
the social affections, and warmly interest the 


..7, /• t 1' i* t 7 1 • 1 - uic autmi uucuiuua, tti»u wiiiuiijr tuiuvai. 

* nan if? j , delight and improvement of spectator. An accidental misfortune, if not 


mankind. The principal species of the drama 
arc two, comedy and tragedy. Some others 
there are of less note, as pastoral, satire, tragi- 
comedy, opera, &c. 

DRAMATIC, an epithet given to that 
>vhich is no) narrative, but represented by action 
pri the sbftge. 

The successful dramatic writer, says Dr. Cogan, 
patches the ideas and imitates the language of 
every passion, emotion, and affection, in their dif- 
ferent stages and degrees. His professed object is 
to supposo a diversity of characters, and to sup- 
port them with a correspondent train of ideas; tp 
inspire them with predilections and aversions, or 
Call forth particular passions Arid affections, ac- 
cording to the situations in which he has placed 
theta. His hopes of success depend upon the 
■ closeness of the imitation ; and success itself con- 
sists }p.b0ii)£*tdc fa fattiest the heart* by exciting 
affections and emotions similar to those whjch 
Would be felt by the reader or spectator, were he 
on Immediate witness to similar scenes in real 

life The complete "actor possesses the „ _ «_ , 

Ifftppy talent of expressing by manner the state of proper representation, may be raised to a height 
fafafl represented bythe author. He adopts what scarce exceeded by any thing felt in real life. A 
* fabdern orators reject, and attempts to give force moral tragedy takes in a larger field; as it not 
to pertinent ideas airiRangoisge by imitative tones, only exercises our pity, but raises another passiop, 
gesfarfes, and countenance^whioh he Varies accord- which, though selfish, deserves to he cherished 
in* to the versatile state Of those who are tossed equally with the social affection. The passion we 
upon the biUows of passion, or agitated by some have in view is fear or terror; for, when a mis- 
motions, or imdertbemore perma* fortune is the consequence of some wrong bias in 
. pwtfcalor iffsctiOivf- . . . In the temper, eyery spectator whq is coqsqious of 

there is a oouspjracyio dc- such a Has Ip himself takes theatarm, aiid dreads 
wit fa* imnjrinatkni; and all the powers of sym- his falling into the same misfortune \ and by the 
9*$$ *** fa produce the effect. Cor- emotion of fear or terror, frequently reiterated in 

respondent scehery points Out to the spectator the a vagfgfy of moral tragedies, the* spectators are 


trcmely singular, cloth nut greatly mo\e our pity: 
the person who suffers, being innocent, is freed 
from the greatest of all toiments, that anguish of 
mind which is occasioned by remorse. An atro- 
cious criminal, on the other hand, who brings 
misfortunes upon himself, excites little pity, for a 
different reason: his remorse, it is true, aggravates 
his distress, and swells the first emotions of pity ; 
)>ut then our hatred of him as a criminal blending 
with pity , blunts its edge considerably. Misfor- 
tunes that arc not innocent, nor highly criminal, 
partake the advantages of each extreme : they are 
attended with remorse to embitter the distress, 
which raises our pity to a great height 5 and the 
slight indignation we have at a venial fault detracts 
not sensibly from our pity. The happiest of all 
subjects accordingly for raising pity, is wherp a 
man of integrity falls into a great misfortune by 
doing an action that is innocent, bat which, by 
?ome singular means, is conceived Dy him to be 

criminal: his remorse aggravates his distress; 
and our compassion, unrestrained, by indignation, 
knows no bounds. Pity comes thus to be the 
ruling passion of a pathqpc tragedy; and, by 
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put upon their guard against the disorders of pas- 
sion. 

The .commentators upon Aristotle, , and other 
critics, have been much puzzled about the account 
given of tragedy by that author : M That by means 
of pity and terror, it relines or purifies in us all 
sorts of passiou.” But no one who has a clear 
conception of the end and effects of a good tra- 
gedy, can have any difficulty about Aristotle’s 
meaning : our pity is engaged for the persons re- 
presented ; and our terror is upon our own ac- 
count. Pity iudeed is hero made to stand for all 
the sympathetic emotions, because of these it is 
the capital. There can be no doubt, that our 
s} r inpathetic emotions are refined or improved by 
daily exercise; and in what manner our other 
passions are refined by terror, lias just now been 
said. One thing is certain, that no other mean- 
ing can justly be given to the foregoing doctrine 
than that now mentioned; and that it was really 
Aristotle's meaning, appears from his thirteenth 
chapter, where he delivers several propositions 
conformable to the doctrine as here explained. 
These, at the same time, we take the liberty to 
mention; because, so far as authority can go, they 
confirm the foregoing reasoning about subjects 
proper for tragedy. The first proposition is, that 
it being the province of tragedy to excite pity and 
terror, an innocent person falling into adversity 
ought never to lie the subject. This proposition 
is a necessary consequence of his doctrine as ex- 
plained : a subject of that nature may indeed ex- 
cite pity and terror; hut the former in an infe- 
rior degree, and the latter in no degree for moral 
instruction. The second proposition is, that the 
history of a wicked person th a change from 
misery to happinw, ought not to be represented; 
which excites neither terror nor compassion, nor 
is agreeable in auy respect. The third is, that the 
misfortunes of a Wicked person ought not to be 
represented: such representation may lie agree- 
able in some measure upon a principle of justice ; 
Jiut it will not move our pity ; nor any degree of 
terror, except in those of the same vicious disposi- 
tion with the person represented. The lost pro- 
position is, that the only character fit for repre- 
sentation lies in the middle, neither eminently 
good, nor eminently bad ; where the misfortune is 
not the effect of.deliberate vice, but of some invo 
14 lantary fault, as our author expresses it, The 
only objection we find to Aristotle’s account of 
tragedy, is, that he confines it within too narrow 
bounds, by refusing admittance to the pathetic 
kind r for, if terror be essential to tragedy, no 
representation deserves that name but the moral 
kiud, where the misfortunes exhibited are caused 
by a wrong balance of mind, or some disorder in 
the internal constitution : such misfortunes al- 
ways suggest moral instruction; and by such 
misfortunes ouly oan terror be excited for our im- 
provement 

Thus, A ristotle'affbur propositions above-men- 
tioned relate solely td tragedies of thfemoral kind. 
Those of the pathetic kind are not confined within 
so narrow limits : subjects fitted for the theatre 
are not in such plenty as to make us reject inno- 
cent misfortunes which excite our sympathy, 
though they inculcate no moral, With respect 
indeed to the subjects of that kind, it may be 
doubted, whether the conclusion ought not always 
0 be fortunate. Where a person of integrity is 
represented as suffering to the end under misfoo 
tunes purely accidental, we depart discontented, 
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and with some obscure sense of injustice : for 
seldom is man so submissive to Providence, as 
not to revolt against the tyranny and vexations of 
blind chance; ho will be tempted to say*. This 
ought not to be. We give for an example the 
Romeo and I uliet of Shakspeare, where the fetal 
catastrophe is occasioned by friar Laurence's 
coming to the monument a minute too late ; we 
are vexed at the unlucky chance, and go 'away 
dissatisfied. Such impressions, which ought not 
to be cherished, are a sufficient reason for exclud- 
ing stories of this kind front the theatre. 

Besides tragedy, dramatic poetry comprehends 
oomedy and farce. These ate sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from tragedy by their general spirit 
and strain. While pity and terror, and the otbpr 
strong passions, form the province of the tragic 
muse, the chief instrument of comedy ..and farce 
is ridicule. These two species of composition are 
so perpetually running into each other, that we 
shall not treat of them separately; it is true that 
what is now known by the name of farce, is too 
much inclined to extravagance of ridicule § but 
the most commendable specimens of this* kind of 
entertainment differ in nothing essential from 
proper comedy. " Comedy/* says Blair, « proposes 
for its object neither the great sufferings, nor the 
great crimes of men ; but their follies and slighter 
vices, those parts of their character which raise in 
beholders a sense of impropriety, which expose 
them to be censured and laughed at by others, or 
which render them troublesome in civil society. 

“ The subjects of tragedy are not limited to any 
age or country ; but the scene and subject of co- 
medy should always be laid in our own country, 
and in our own times. The reason is obvious; 
those decorums of behaviour, those lessor discrimi- 
nations of character, which afford subject for co- 
medy, change with the differences of countries 
and times ; and can never be so well understood 
by foreigners as by natives. The comic poet, who 
aims at correcting improprieties and follies of be-, 
haviour, should * catch the manners living a* they 
rise. 1 It is not his business to amuse its .with a 
tale of other times; but to give us picUires taken 
from among ourselves ; to satirise reigning and 
present vices ; to exhibit to the age a faithful copy 
of itself, with its humours, its follies, and its ex- 
travagancies* 

“ Comedy may be divided into two kinds,: co- 
medy of character, and comedy of intrigue. The 
former is the more valuable species ; because it is 
the business of comedy to exhibit the prevailing 
manners which mark the character of the age in 
which the scene is laid; yet there should he al- 
ways as much intrigue as to give ns something to 
wish and something to fear. The incidents should 

so succeed one another, as to produce striking si- 
tuations, and to fix our attention; while they af- 
ford at the same time a proper field for the ex- 
hibition of character. The action in comedy, 
though it demands the poet’s care in order to ren- 
der H animated and natural, is a less significant 
ami important part of the performance than the 
action in tragedy : as in comedy it is what men 
say, and how they beliav^ thaVdraws our atten- 
tion, rather than what they perform or what they 

, «« the management of characters, one of the 
most common fault* of comic writers U fefe carry- 
ing of them too far beyond life. ridi- 

cule is concerned, it is indeed mMmsfy difficult 
to hit the precise point where true wit ends and 
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buSbonery begin*. When the miser in Plautus , 
searching the person whom be suspects of having 
stolen bis casket* after examining first his right 
hand and then hit left, cries out, Otiende etiom ter - 
!««—■* Show me your thlid hand/ there is no one 
hut must be sensible of the extravagance. Cer- 
tain degrees of exaggeratiorrare allowed to the co- 
median, but there are limits set to it by nature 
end good taste j and supposing the miser to be 
ever so much engrossed by his jealousy and his 
suspicions, U is impossible to conceive any man 
in bis wits suspecting another of having more than 
two hands/ 1 

It appears from the plays of Aristophanes, 
Mich remain, that the characters in the old co- 
medy of Athens were almost always overcharged. 
They Were likewise directed and avowed satires 
against particular persons, who were brought upon 
tbo stage by name. “The ridicule employed in 
them is extravagant, the wit for the most part 
bufibonish and farcical, the raillery biting and 
cruel, and the obscenity that reigns in them is 
gross and intolerable. They seem to have been 
composed merely for the mob.” Yet of these 
abominable dramas, Hurd has affirmed, with too 
much truth, that what is now called farce is no- 
thing more than the shadow. The characters in 
genuine comedy affe not those of particular nud 
known persons, but the general characters of the 
age ahd nation ; which it requires n% small skill 
to distinguish clearly and naturally fiom each 
other, in attempting this, poets are too apt to 
Contrast characters and introduce them always in 
pairs; which gives an affected, air to the whole 
piece. The perfection of art is to conceal art. A 
mastctly writer will give us his characters distin- 
guished rather by such shades of diversity as are 
commonly found in society, than marked with 
auch strong oppositions as are rarely brought into 
actual contrast in any of the circumstances of real 
lifCi 

Tbe idyffe of comedy ought to be pure, elegant, 
and lively, very seldom rising higher than the or- 
dinary tbhe of polite conversation ; and upon no 
occasion descending into vulgar, mean, and gross 
thpihSftiOtiS ; fctod, in one word, action and cha- 
racter being the fundamental parts of every epic 
am) dramatic composition, the sentiments and 
tone of language ought to be subservient to these, 
so as fo appear natural and proper for the occa- 
sion 

Dramatic compositions have some peculiarities, 
which it Will be proper to mention. The first is a 
Woublc plbts owe of which must resemble ah epi- 
sode in ah epic poem; fpr ft Would distract the 
wpettatbr, instead of entertaining him, if ho were 
meed to attend at the iftine tltne to two capital 
plots equally interesting. And even Supposing it 
an uudenplot like an episode* it seldom hath a 
goad efifcdt In tragedy* of which simplicity is a 
ch^ property; for an inferet&bg subject that 
stages our atifeefctotas occupies OUr Whole atten- 
tin*, and leave* no room for, any separate cbn- 
*0*11. variety is teofe tbldft&fe hi omhedy: 
Whmh pweteuds Only to amiftO, without totally oc- 
teqiyftoibthb blind. Bit ovm tbdrt, to make a 
double*** Ugrteabte,isiio sligtiteftMWf ftVt: the 
1 underplot Ought not to vary greatly in its tone 
Mm yaiifefeal $ for die mmdt mm^rn are 
WlmlebiPh^^jnmlded together; by the 
way, a* Mbrtpmtfble Objection to tm^&medy. 

bring mmtiy of 
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the Wrongheads into action, being ludicrous an# 
farcical, are in a very different: ^tOne from the 
principal scenes, displaying sevOtband bitter ex* 
postulations between loud Townley and bis lady. 
The same objection touches not the double plot of 
the Careless Husband; the different subjects being 
sweetly connected, and having only so much va- 
riety as to resemble shades of colours harmonious- 
ly mixed. But this is not all. The under-plqt 
ought to be connected with that which is princi- 
pal, so much at least as to employ the same per- 
sons : the under-plot ought to occupy the inter- 
vals or pauses of the principal action $ and both 
ought to be concluded together. This is the case 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor* 

Violent action ought never to be represented oh 
the stage. While the dialogue goes on, a thou- 
sand particulars concur to delude us into an im- 
pression of reality ; genuine sentiments, passion- 
ate language, and persuasive gesture : the spec- 
tator, once engaged, is willing to be deceived, loses 
sight of himself, and without scruple enjoys the 
spectacle ns a reality. From this absent state he 
is roUsed by violent action ; he wakes as from a 
pleasing dream ; and, gathering his senses about 
him, finds all to be a fiction. Horace delivers the 
same rule; and founds it upon the same reason: 

No pueros coiani populo Medea truciikt ; 

Aut humotia pal am coquat exta nefarius 
At reus; 

Aut in avem P rogue vertatur, Cadmus in an- 
guein : 

&uodcumque ostendis m»bi sic, incredulns odi* 

The French critics join with Horace in excluding 
blood from the stage ; but, overlooking the mofit 
substantial objection, they urge only that it is bar- 
barous and shocking to a pohte audience. The 
Greeks had no notion of such delicacy, or rather 
effeminacy ; witness the murder of Clytemncstra 
by her soil Orestes, passing behind the scene, as 
represented by Sophocles: her voice is heard 
calling out for mercy, bitter expostulations on his 
part, loud shrieks upon her being stabbed, and 
then a deep silence. An appeal may be made to 
every person of feeling, whether this scene be not 
more horrible than if the deed had been committed 
in sight of the spectators upon a sudden gust of 
passion. If Corneille, in representing the affair 
between Horatius and his sifter, upon which the 
murder ensues behind the scene, had no other view 
than to remove from the spectators a shocking ac- 
tion, he was guilty of a capital mistake : for mur- 
der in cold blood, which in some measure wav the 
case as represented, is more shocking to a polite 
audience, even where the cohclasfoe stab is not 
seen, than the same act performed in their pre- 
sence by violent and unpremeditated passion, as 
suddenly repented of as committed. 'Addison’s 
observation is just; that no part, of tbis incident 
ought to have been represented, but reserved for a 
narrative, with every alleviating circumstance ip 
favour of the hero. 

A few words upon the dialogue, which ought bo 
be so conducted ** to be a true representation of 
nature. We talk not here of the aenthneiits nor 
of the language; but of what property belongs 
to riialoguo-WrHibg ; where every single speech, 
short or lopft ought te arise fttno what is said by 
thejbtmer speaker, end furnish matter ftr what 

voMsaltm'rtfttee eadofthaeeene* la this view, 
ah the speeches from first to last represent wo 
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many Jinks of one regular chain. No author, an* 
cient or modem, p osdye s tbc art of dialogue equal 
to Sbakapeare* Dry den, in that particular, may 
justly be placed os Hid opposite. He frequently 
introduces three or four persons speaking upon the 
same subject, each throwing out his own notions 
separately, without regarding what is said by the 
rest : take for an example the first scene of Au- 
rengzebe. Sometimes he makes a number club in 
relating an event, not to a stranger supposed ig- 
norant of it, but to one another, for the sake 
merely of speaking: of which notable sort of 
dialogue wo have a specimen in the first scene of 
the first part of the Conquest of Granada. J 11 the 
second part of the same tragedy, scene second, 
the king, Abenatnar, and Zulema, make their se- 
parate observations, like so many soliloquies, upon 
the fluctuating temper of the mob : a dialogue so 
uncouth puts one in mind of two shepherds in a 
pastoral excited by a prixfc to pronounce verses 
alternately, each in praise of his ow n mistress. 

This manner of dialogue- writing, beside an un- 
natural air, has another had r fleet: it stays the 
course of the action, because it is not productive 
of any consequence. In Congreve's comedies, the 
action is often suspended to make way for a play 
of wit. 

No fault is more common among writers than 
to prolong a speech after the impatience pf the 
person to whom it is addressed ought to prompt 
him or her to break in. Consider only how the 
impatient actor is to behave in the mean time. To 
express his impatience in violent action without 
interrupting would be unnatural ; and yet to dis- 
semble lii-i impatience, by appearing cool where 
he ought to to highly inflamed, Would be no 
less so. 

Rhyme beiug unnatural and disgustful in dia- 
logue, is happily banished from our theatre : the 
only wonder is that it ever found admittance, es- 
pecially among a people accustomed to the more 
manly freedom of Sliakspcare’s dialogue. By ba- 
nishing rhyme, we have gained so much as never 
once to dream ' that there can be any future im- 
provement. And yet, however suitable blank 
verse maybe to elevated characters and warm 
passions, it must appear improper and affected in 
the mouths of the lower sort. W by then should it 
he a rule, that every scene in tragedy must be in 
blank verse? Shakspeare, with great judgment, 
lias followed a different rule ; which is, to inter- 
mix prose with verse, and only to employ the 
latter where it is required by the importance or 
dignity of the subject. Familiar thoughts and or- 
dinary facts ought to be expressed In plain lan- 
guage; to hear, for example, a footman deliver a 

simple memga in blank verse, must appear ridi- 
culous to every one who is sot biassed by custom. 
In short, that variety of characters and of situa- 
tions, which is the life of a play, requires not only 
a suitable variety in the sentiments, hut also in 
the diction. 

fat tbedroura, josweil as in poetry «u general, 
great stress is generally laid upon what am called 
the three unities, vie. the unity of action, that of 
time, and that of place. The Unity of the drama- 
tic action consists in the unity of the intrigue, in 
comedy# and that of the danger, in tragedy^ and 
this not only in the plan of the fitirie# but in the fa- 
ble extended and filled with episodes. This unity 
of notion it of; great consequence; but lest so 
with the moderns, whose dramatic exhibition* ad- 
mit of jo much extraneous assistance, than with 
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the ancients. On the Greek stage, so great was 
their regard to this unity, that they su&recf no t 
the action and representation to be interrupted: 
the division by acts was totally unknown* The ' 
word act never once occurs in Aristotle’s Poetics, 
in which he defines exactly every part of the 
drama, and divides it into the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end. At certain intervals, indeed, 
the actors retired ; but the stage was not then left 
empty, nor the curtain let fall ; for the chorus 
continued and suug. Neither do these songs of 
the chorus divide the Greek tragedies into five por- 
tions, similar to our acts ; though sonic of the 
commentators have endeavoured to force them 
into this office. But it is plain, that the intervals 
at which the chorus sung are extremely unequal 
and irregular, suited to the occasion and the sub- 
ject ; and would divide the play sometimes into 
three, sometimes into seven or eight acts. 

As practice has- now established a different plan 
on the mode rn stage, lias divided every play into 
five acts, and made a total pause in the representa- 
tion at the end of each act, the question to be con- 
sidered is, whether the plan of the ancient or of 
the modern drama is best qualified for making a 
deep impression on the mind? That the prefer 
ence is due to the plau of the modern drama, will 
be evident from the following Considerations. If 
it be indeed true, as the advocates for the three 
unities allege, tU$t the audience is deluded into 
the belief of the reality of a well-acted tragedy, it 
is certain that this delusion cannot be long sup- 
ported; for, when the spirits are exhausted by 
close attention, and by the agitation of passion, 
an uneasiness ensues, which never fails to banish 
the waking dream. Now, supposing the time 
that a man can employ with strict attention with- 
out wandering to be no greater than is requisite 
for a single act (a supposition that cannot be for 
from truth), it follows, that a continued represen- 
tation of louger duration than an act, instead of 
giving scope to fluctuation and swelling of pas- 
sion, would overstrain the attention, and produce 
a total absence of mind. In this respect, the four 
pauses have a fine effect : for, by affording to the 
audience a seasonable respite when the impression 
of reality is gone, and while nothing material is in 
agitation, they relieve the mind from its fatigue; 
and consequently prevent a wandering of thought 
at the very time possibly of the most interesting 
scenes. 

In one article, indeed, the Grecian model has 
greatly the advantage: its chorus,, during an in- 
terval, not only preserves alive tlm impressions 
made upon the audience, but also prepares their 
hearts finely for new impressions. in our theatres. 
Oh tit 0 contrary) the audience, at the end of every 
act, being left to trifle tame away, lose every 
warm impression; and they begin the next act 
cool and unconcerned, as at the commencement of 
the representation. This is a gross malady in our 
theatrical representations ; hot a malady that 
luckily is not incurable : to revive th* Grecian 
chorus, would be to revive the Grecian slavery of 
piece and time j but we can figure, a detached 
chorus coinciding with a pause in the representa- 
tion# as the ancient c Ivor us did with a pause in the 
principal action. What objection, for example, 
con there lie against music batween the aets# vocal 
and instrumental, adapted to> the sofcyret? Styph 
detached chorus, witboutpuftiag us untta&n# 11* 
'flotation of time or plane, would recruit tbCrefrta 
and would preserve entire the tone# if** tho tide, 
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&$ passion: the- music, after an act, should com- 
mence in* the tone of the preceding passion, and 
fee gradually varied till it accord with the tone of 
the passion that is to succeed in the next act. 
The music and the representation would both of 
them be gainers by their conjunction; which will 
thus appear* Music that accords with the present 
tone of mind is, on that account, doubly agree- 
able; and, accordingly, though music singly hath 
not power to raise a passion, it tends greatly to 
support a passion already raised. Further, music 

£ repares us for the passion that follows, by mak- 
ig cheerful, tender, melancholy, or animated im» 
P res si on s, as the subject requires. Take for an 
example the first scene of the Mourning Bride, 
where soft music, in a melancholy strain, pre- 
pares us for Almeria's deep distress, in thw 
manner, music and representation support each 
other delightfully : the impression made upon the 
audience by the representation, is a fine prepara- 
tibn for the music that succeeds ; and the impress 
sion made by the music is a fine preparation for 
the representation that succeeds. It appears evi- 
dent, that by some such contrivance the modern 
drama may be improved, so as to enjoy the advan- 
tage of the ancient chorus without its slavish limi- 
tation of place and time. 

In the drama, the Unities of time and place are 
readily allowed to be of less consequence than 
-that of action : the poet, however, ought not to 
indulge in an unrestrained latitude in these re- 
spects; for instance, nothing can be more absurd 
than at the close to exhibit a full-grown person 
who appears a child at the beginning: the mind 
rejects, as contrary to all probability, such lati- 
tude of time as is requisite fora change so remark- 
able. The greatest change from place to place 
hath not altogether the same bad eftfect: in the 
bulk of human affairs place is not material 5 and 
the mind, when occupied with an interesting 
event, is little regardful of minute circumstances: 
these may be varied at will, because they scarce 
make any impression. 

Our great poet fihakspeare, it is well known, 
paid no regard to the unities of time and place ; 
and Dr. Johnson is of opinion that a nearer view 
of the principles on which they stand will dimi- 
nish their value, and withdraw from them the ve- 
neration which, from the time of Corneille, they 
have very generally received, by discovering that 
they have given more trouble to the poet, than 
pleasure to 1 the auditor. We shall present the in- 
genious argumentation of this great man in his 
own language. 

“ The necessity of observing the unities of time 
and place, arises from the supposed necessity of 
making the drama credible. The critics hold it 
impossible, that an action of months or years can 
fee possibly believed to pass in three hours ; or 
that the spectator can suppose himself to sit in 
the theatre, while ambassadors go and return be- 
tween distant kings, white armies are levied, and 
towns besieged, while an exile wanders and re- 
turns, or till fee irfeom they saw courting his mis- 
tress, should lament the untimely fall of his son. 
The mind revolts from evident falsehood, and fic- 
tion loses its force when it departs from the re- 
fenibUui&e of reality* 

«*Ftum the narrow limitation of time necessa- 
tillf ariids tfeb contraction of place* The specta- 
tor, whoknew* that he saw thafftctjact at Alex- 
andria, cannot suppose that he sees the next at 
Jgbnie, lit a distance to which not the dragons of 


Medea could, in so short a time, have transported 
him; he knows with certainty that he has not 
changed his place, and he knows that place cannot 
change itself; that wbat was a house cannot be- 
come a plain ; that what was Thebes can never be 
Pvrsepoiis. 

“ Such ts the triumphant language with -which a 
critic exults over the miseries of an irregular poet, 
and exults commonly without resistance or reply. 
It is time, therefore, to tell him, by the authority 
of Shakspenre, that he assumes as an unquestion- 
able principle a position, which, while his breath U 
forming it into words, his understanding pronounces 
to be false. It is false, that any representation is 
mistaken for reality ; that any dramatic fable, in 
its materiality, was ever credible, or, for a single 
moment, was ever credited. 

“ The objection arising from the impossibility 
of passing the first hour at Alexandria, and the 
next at Rome, supposes, that when the play opens, 
the spectator really imagines himself at Alexan- 
dria; and Ixdicves that bis walk to the theatre has 
been a voyage to Egypt, and that be lives in the 
days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely he that 
imagines this may imagine more. He that can 
take the stage, at one time for the palace of the 
Ptolemie3, may take it in half an hour for the pro- 
montory of Actium* Delusion, if delusion be ad- 
mitted, has no certain limitation ; if the spectator 
can once be porsnaded that his old acquaintance 
are Alexander and Caesar, that a room illuminated 
with candles is the plain of Pharsalia, or the bank 
of Granicus, he is in a state of elevation above the 
reach of reason, or of truth, and from the heights 
of empyrean poetry, may despise the circuit* 
spections of terrestrial nature. Thereis no reason 
why a mind thus wandering in ecstasy should 
count the clonk; or why an hour should not be a 
century in that calenture of the brain,, that can 
make the stage a field. 

“ The truth is, that the (judicious) spectators am 
always in their senses, and know, from the first act 
to the last, that the stage is only a stage, and that 
the players are only players. They come to hear 
a certain number of lines recited with just gesture 
and elegant modulation. The lines relate to some 
action, and an action must be in some place ; but 
the different actions that complete a story may be 
iu places very remote from each other ; and where 
is the absurdity of allowing that space to represent 
first Athens, and then Sicily, which was always 
known to be neither Sicilguor Athens, but a mo- 
dern theatre? 

“ By supposition, as place is introduced^ time 
may be extended ; the time required by the fable 
elapses for the most part between the acts; for, of 
so much of the action as is represented, the real 
and the poetical duration is the same. If, in the 
first act, preparations for war against Mithridates 
are represented to be made in Rome, the event of 
the war may, without absurdity, be represented, 
in the catastrophe, as happening in Fontus; wo 
know that there is neither war, her preparation 
for war; wa know, that we are neither in Stones 
nor Pontus ; that neither Mithridates nor kucnl- 
lus are before us. Tfee drama exhibits successive 
imitations of successive actions ; and why may 
not the second imitation represent an action that 
happeffod years alter the flrsMf it be so connected 
with it, that nothing hot time can be supposed to 
intervene? Time is, of all modes of existence, 
most obsequious to the imagination; p lapse of 
years is as easily conceived as a passage of. hours* 
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Xj contemplation we easily contract the time of 
real actions, and therefore willingly permit it to 
be contracted when we only see their imitation. 

“ It will he asked how the drama moves, if it is 
not credited ? It is credited with all credit due to 
a drama. It is credited, whenever it moves, as a 
just picture of a real original; as representing to 
the auditor what he would himself, feel, if he were 
to do or suffer what is there feigned to be suffered 
or to be done. The reflection that strikes the 
heart is not that the evils before us are real evils, 
but that they are evils to which we ourselves may 
be exposed. If there be any faltaoy, it is not that 
we fancy the players, but that we fancy ourselves 
unhappy for a moment; but wc rather lament the 
possibility, than suppose the presence of misery, 
as a mother weeps over her babe, when she remem- 
bers that death may take it from her. The delight 
of tragedy proceeds from our consciousness of 
fiction; if we thought murders and treasons real, 
they would please no more. 

“ Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not be- 
cause they are mistaken lor realities, but because 
they bring realities to mind. When the imagina- 
tion is recreated by a painted landscape, the trees 
are not supposed capable to*give shade, or the 
fountains coolness; but we consider how we should 
be pleased with shch fountains playing beside us, 
and such woods waving over us. We are agitated 
in reading the history of Henry V. yet no man 
takes the book for the field of Agiu court. A dra- 
matic exhibition is a book recited with concomi- 
tants that increase or diminish its effect. Familiar 
comedy is often more powerful on the theatre than 
in the page; imperial tragedy is always less. The 
humour of Pctruchio may be heightened by gri- 
mace ; but what voice Ci %v liat gesture can hope 
to add dignity or force to the soliloquy of Cato? 

“ A play read affects the mind like a playacted. 

It is therefore evident, that the action is not sup- 
posed to be real, and it follows, that between the 
acts a shorter or longer time may be allowed to 
pass, and that no more account of space or dura- 
tion is to be taken by the auditor of a drama, than 
by the reader of the narrative, before whom may 
pass in an hour the life of a hero, or the revolutions 
of an empire.' 1 

Dr. Johnson concludes hjs remarks on this 
topic, with the following passage: “ lie that, with- 
out diminution of any other excellence, shall pre- 
serve all the unities unbroken, deserves the like 
applause with the architect, who shall display all 
the orders of architecture in a citadel, without any 
deduction from its strength: but the principal 
beauty of a citadel is to exclude the enemy; and 
the greatest graces of a play are to copy nature, 
and instruct life,” (preface to Skakspeare ). 

To these observations we will add nothing, 
but leave them to make their full impression on 
the mind of the reader. 

DRAMATICALLY W. Representatively ; 
bv representation. 

DRAMATIST, s. (from dramas The.au- 
thor of dramatic composition* (Bur net). 
DRANK. The prcterijLpf drink. 

Drank* a name gtvdl by farmers to the 
great wiki oat. 

- To DRAPE.**. n. (drop, French.) To make 
cloth {Bacdn). 

DRAPER, i. (ftdm drupe.) One who sells 
ploth, ■ • ’ ■- 

DRAPERY, 1 . 1 drapperie ; Fr.) 1. Cloth- 
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work; the trade of making doth; woollen ' 
manufacture ( Bacon ). 2. Cloth; stuffs of 
wool ( Arbuthnot ). 3 . The dress of a picture 
{Prior). 

DR A' PET. s. (from drape*) Cloth ; cover- 
let: not in use ( Spenser ). 

DRASTICS, {dratiica, medicamenta , 
rutof, active, brisk ; from to effect.) Me- 
dicines which are very violent in their action 
on the whole or some part of the intestinal 
canal, ns drastic purges, drastic emetics, &c. 
DRAVE. The preterit of drive . 

Drave, a considerable river of Germany, 
which rises in the Tyrol, runs across Car'rn- 
thia, and entering Stiria, continues its conTto 
to Marpurg; then it runs along the confines of, 
Sclavonia and Lower Hungary, passing- by E$- 
seck, and a little after falls into the Damme* 
DRAUGH. s. (corruptly written for draff.) . 
Refuse; swill {Skakspeare) . 

DRAUGHT, s. (from draw.) 1. The act of 
drinking {Swift). 2. A quantity of liquor 
drank at once {Boyle). 3/ Liquor drank at 
pleasure {Milton). 4. The act of drawing or 
pulling carriages {Temple). 5. The quality of 
being drawn {Mortimer)* 6. Representation 
by picture {Dry den) . 7 • Delineation^ sketch ; 

outline {Locke). 8. A picture drawn {South). 

9. The act of sweeping with a net {Hair). 10. 
The quantity of fishes taken by once drawing 
the net {L' Estrange). 11. The act of shoot- 
ing with a bow {Camden). 12. Diversion in 
war; the act of disturbing the main design 
{Spenser). 13. Forets drawn off from the 
main army; a detachment {Addison) J4. A 
sink; a drain {Matthew). IS. The depth 
which a vessel draws, or sinks into the water 
{Druden). l6. (In the plural, draughts .) A 
kind of play resembling chess. .17- A bill of 
exchange ; or an order tor the payment of any 
sum of money due. 

Draught, (or, ns it is pronounced, draft ? } 
Jn architecture, the figure of an intended build 1 - 
ing described on paper ; wherein are' laid down 
the several divisions and partitions of the 
apartments, rooms, doors, passages. See. in their 
due proportion. Sec Design. 

Draught-horse, in farming, a sort of 
coarse-made horse, destined for the service of 
the cart or plough. On the choice of these* 
see the article Car t-h o r« e . 

Nothing is so essential to the health of these 
serviceable creatures as cleanliness ; if they are 
fed ever so well, and not kept clean, they will 
be subject to numerous diseases. * 

The servant who has the care of them obght 
to be up yery early, and to clean the racks and 
mangers from all filth. The currying of them 
ought to be carefully performed every morning; 

but qot in the stabfe, for the Oust wfallqpon 

the other horses, as it is too often done* After 
the horses are dusted, the groom should daily 
twist awhisp of straw hard up, abd, wetting it in 
water, rub the legs, shoulder^and body, with ft. 
Many of the diseases' of draught-hordes, which 
are not owing to uncteanlifcess, are owing^to 
bad water; such as is too raw, too muddy, or too 
cold, being all improper: If thereby any run- 
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ukxg stream in the neighbourhood, they should 
always be taken to that to qfater every day in 
summer; bqt in winter, well-water, being 
warmer, is better for them. If there be a ne- 
cessity of giving them well-water in summer, it 
must be drawn up so*te hours before the time, 
and eseposed to the sun-beanM in mbs or 
troughs ; marsh-water, or that oQ low-land 
ditches, is worst of all. When the laboming 
horse has drank his water, he should have his 
oats given him, and these should be carefully 
sifted, and the manger dusted first. It is a 
common practice, as soon as a horse is come 
in from his work, to rub down his legs with a 
whisp of hay; but some (we think without 
any good reason) have objected to it. 

While a horse is in a sweat, it is a great re- 
lief and refreshment to him to have nis body 
fubbed down. The rack is to he well sup- 
plied with hay, and the horse should be left 
to rest and eat about two hours, and then led 
to water : after this his oats should be given 
him, and he should then go to work 
again. 

In the evening when the labour of the day 
is over, the first thing to be done is to examine 
the feet, and see if any thing is amiss about the 
shoes ; and what earth or gravel is lodged in 
the foot, between the shoe and the sole, is to 
be picked out, and some fresh cow-dung put 
in its place, which will cool and refresh the 
pari. 

A very material thing lor the preservation of 
*U sorts of cattle, but of none so much as of 
draught-horses, 19 fresh and clean litter. This 
is a thing too often neglected in the care of 
these creatures; and many even neglect the 
cleaning away the old Utter on purpose, leaving 
it there to imbibe more moisture, that it may 
be the better manure for the land. It is true, 
that by this the dung is enriched, and will go 
farther ; but the benefit they reap from it h no- 
thing in comparison with the mischief they do 
the horse in the mean time ; for the heat this 
gives his feet is akme enough to hurt him. 
The owner often finds the efleet of this, with- 
out knowing the cause ; the horse, if his hoof 
be naturally loft and flat, becomes tender-footed 
and weaklv, and is unable to do his business, 
though fed in the best manner that can be : the 
dung in this case is left under him, that there 
may be some advantage from his feeding; and 
the mischief is increased, instead of being re- 
lieved, till in the end the horse is generally 
rendered useless. 

Ua aught qx*n. Oxen employed for the 
purpose of draught of any kind instead of 
horses; an employment which, though con- 
siderably cultivated by several of our most in- 
sdtigent formers, hat no means met with 
•o genefsl an introduction as on a great variety 
of accounts it deserves. Mr, CulW? employs a 
hundred and fifty draught oxen in his husban- 
dry, and has continued to am ploy them to a 
very great, though not an equal extent, for up. 
vmmat thirty years; he uses them single in 
- carts, and pahs them in bk plough s with veins 
and bo drives: and his advice is, not to mix 
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oxen with horses,' on account of the 
of their steps. 

Thus it is not a matter of speculation, but 
of experience and proof, that all the labour of 
hubbuindry may be well performed by oaen; 
and surely, if the only objection, that of their 
being somewhat slower than horses, cau never 
be surmounted, there are other considerations 
of weight sufficient to overbalance it. A greater 
number of them may be kept to forward labour, 
and that, instead of being an extra charge (as 
would be the case with an extra number of ' 
horses) to both individual and public emolu- 
ment. The balance in favour of individuals 
must be indeed great, if we reflect that three 
oxen maybe purchased for less money than one 
good cart-horse ; that the latter is Liable to be 
worn out, and to become of little or no worth, 
whereas the former never wear out, but the 1 
last stage of their useful lives is as profitable as 
the first. 

The method proposed by most people, desir- 
ous of effecting this advantageous change in our 
agricultural economy, is by the interference of 
government, either by the way of restrictive 
taxation, or absolute prohibition ; means which 
ought never to be resorted to in any such case. 
There is, however, a species of coercion per- 
fectly legitimate, that of the lord of the land 
over his tenant; and Mr. Gulley submits it to 
public-spirited landlords, whether, in granting 
leases, it would not be an act of public duty, 
10 stipulate for the employment of draught oxen 
upon their farms to .1 certain extent. Such a 
clause would be an advantageous change 6 >r the 
impolitic one of compelling the tenant to inako 
summer fallows. 

But it will be asked of those who are sanguine 
in recommending the use of bullocks for la- 
bour, to point out where such may be had, and 
that with little trouble too; for it is well known 
to those most conversant with his character, 
that the husbandman will not be induced to, 
step a single inch out of his accustomed track 
by a prospect of the greatest advantage ; nay, 
will even regard the man with a kind of hatred, 
who should presume to point it out to him* 
The oxen broken for draught are few; and in 
numberless situations, particularly out of breed- 
ing counties, a man must send five or six score 
m lies to obtain them. This inconvenience must 
be obviated by tire body of l&ndlotids, and by our 
great experimental stock-breeders; on whom 
it depends tojraise an improved species, ip suf- 
ficient numbers for general use, and to divulge 
the best methods of breaking and training them 
to labour. The old-fashioned wooden yoke 
has been long laid aside, and experience shews 
that oxen draw best in breast collars ; indeed 
their harness differs very little from that of the 
horse, and any cellar-maker can very easily 
famish them. 

The improvement having obtained thus for 
in the field of husbandry, and having sun 
mounted its greatest difficulty, it is scarce pos- 
sible but it must, even, by contagion, reach the 
other departments of pubRe service. Stage 
waggons aje not required to move quick $ and 
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if we most give up a few hours in a journey, 
Sorely both tfe ^h^etort und the public would 
te amply recompensed for a little lost time, by 
the exchange of wholesome beef for unprofit* 
able cattion. Teams of oxen were set up years 
ago In Shis service, which did not succeed, hut 
were again exchanged for horses; but little 
stress will be laid upon this by persons versed 
in the uncertain nature of experiments. The 
spreies of cattle might be improper, and we 
nave reason to suspect they were not kept in 
sufficient good condition. The expected im- 
provement in carriages, from the multiplication 
of wheels, may possibly have the additional good 
effect of promoting the use of oxen. AH per- 
sons concerned in carriages will do well to at- 
tend to what Mr. James has said upon the sub- 
ject- 

With respect to the brewery, upon a small 
scale, or m the coontiy, all tire business of 
draught ream red in such a situation may be 
equally well performed by oxen as by horses : 
a considerable improvement of that concern ; 
since their bullocks, after having worked a suf- 
ficient time, might be fattened with their own 
grains. 

How far oxen might be useful in the hurry 
anil bustle of a London porter-brewery, those 
concerned must be the most proper judges; and 
there can be no doubt that those gentlemen 
would be ready enough to catch at any con- 
siderable alleviation of the immense expence of 
horse-keeping, the annual amount of which in 
a great house is a noble revenue. 

Often has it been wished it were possible, to 
extripate the whole race of those Belgic locusts, 
the heavy cart-horses, and to divide the duties 
of slow-draft between polled oxen and cast off 
machiners. It would be an act of mercy, and 
securing a kind of retreat for these last, particu- 
larly when employed upon a farm; for which 
reason, w should wish to see them a somewhat 
wider and squarer race. After all these fine 
speculations, we fear we must have a few Suf- 
folk' punches, to draw us through, when deeply 
set in heavy roads. 

Mir. Lawrenty observes that, an ox-team 
ploughs on acre in eight hours, performing the 
day's work with full an much c&9c and dispatch 
as & team of horses. The oxen are exceed i ugly 
handy, and may be driven with a heavy load* to 
a hair’s breadth. His informant is in the habit 
of carting to me ftOm the distance of seventeen 
milts, both with ox and horse teams; and die 
fo r me r usually beat the horses by about ah hour 
itt foe journey* taking foe carts, faster tip the 
hills. Oxen, by trim, have Walked more 
chiles in a given time than tart-horses. The 
forther are fed With hay and chaff, and but little 
coin is required for them. 

The seat cattle, both of Herefordshire and 
Shropshire, are a superior species in respect to 
form as well as sire : the latter have the prefer- 
ence for the dairy ; the former are reared to 
Mat stab and beauty; by the judicious and spi- 
fitid breeders ^f that county, and annually 

feHerefeid* 
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shift they put their bullocks to work at fore 
years old, continuingfoem until five orsixj.bu* 
as, during the late excessive prices of stock, 
every resource has been anticipated, working 
oxen have been commonly sold to go to keep* 
at three and four years old. The price oft 
young bullock, fit to break for harness, before 
the war, was from ten to seventeen pounds, 
since which it has been more than troubled. 
Indeed the price of live stock of ail kinds has 
lieen high of late, and was, on the commence- 
ment Of tile year 1797, so exorbitant, as scarce 
to seem deserving of credit ; now the price is m 
some degree moderated. 

The ox being an animaiof a meek and gentle 
spirit, and easily intimidated, it is highly neces- 
sary to use the utmost mildness and forbearance 
in breaking him in to labour, and Indeed in 
driving him ever afterwards; a rash Oral fnad* 
headed driver will soon spoil the tempos* and 
lower the worth, of the best team of bullocks. 
They are apt to conceive attachments and an- 
tipathies, and to take alarm at persons who 
have treated them ill. On first beginning to 
plough with oxen, it is advisable to engage a 
driver who is their countryman, and has been 
accustomed to attend the species. 

In Sussex, the use of oxen for the plough ** 
general, and they perform well upon tne stiffest 
clays of that country; ithas even been asserted, 
that they hang better to the collar, in a long 
day, than horses. The Sussex beasts are slower 
than the Hereford. Some farmers have put 
their bulls to work with advantage. 

Now if accounts be to be relied on, there are 
oxen to be found nearly, if not altogether, upon 
a par with horses, both at plough and on the 
hard road, notwithstanding no improvement In 
the breed, for that express purpose, has ever 
been attempted ; and it has never yet been the 
custom to feed them well, or to aim at getting 
them in high condition, as we do horses. On 
that account it probably is, that bullocks are 
sometimes so dull and mint, and liable to such 
dangerous accidents, from being over fatigue^ 
ertwork. 

In Holland they keep their cows curried As 
fine as racers, and body-clotbe them upon turn- 
ing diem out. Our labouring beasts ought to 
be kept within doors in winter, fed wkh com, 
and dressed as carefully as hones. 

The fair question is, does an additional an- 
nual product of com throughout the island re- 
sult front the labour of horses, sufficient to re- 
imburse their superior expence, and to counter- 
balance the profit of slaughtering the oxen, after 
their period of labour shall hare expired! We 
should suppose live negative of the proposition 
most probable, and" mat ire are merely sacri* 
firing to pur prejudices, and to the venerable 
idol custom, in usWsiich mnUitude cf^nwaght 
hbtses. Qf the further possible improvement 
of the breed of oxen, in point of activity, Mr. 
Lawrence does not hesitate to apeak with con- 
fidence; yet he candidly acknowledges, foot, 
the formers of Essex assett the superiority Of 
horses, and even the uta&ret iieaposriWM djr 
making any^oleralrie adrift wtfo oxppi 
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lame time hcbelieves none of them have fivef 
made the experiment, fiat in Hampshire, a 
considerable farmer, keening an equal number 
of horses and of oxen for the plough, found little 
Or no difference in their services- lu Northum- 
berland, Mr* Cully, after thirty years exig- 
ence, keeps one hundred- and fifty draught oxen, 
using them two in a plough, with reins and 
no driver, and in carts, singly. In Middlesex, 
4n ox team of the slowest kind, having little or 
perhaps no corn, ploughed three quarters of an 
acre per day, where the horsc-tcam did an acre. 
These bullocks also carted hay to London, re- 
turning as usualwith dung. In Herefordshire, 
the oxen, with very little corn, beat the horses 
both at plough and upon the roads, which are 
very hilly and stony. In Sussex, oxen are used 
at plough with the greatest success. In many 
parts of the west of England, oxen are pre- 
ferred to horses for both kinds of labour. 

From these data every one is at liberty to 
draw his inferences; but let it he considered, 
that the number of horses employed in agri- 
culture, and for the different purposes of slow 
draught, in Britain, probably exceeds one 
million five hundred thousand, and that if only 
One half of these could with propriety be chang- 
ed into good wholesome beef, how immense 
Uiustbc the saving ; it being taken into the ac- 
count, that the time approaches, with fearful 
strides, when uational economy alone can save 
US from impending destruction. In two re- 
spects, we may perhaps pretend to some little 
originality of thinking on this subject ; to wit, 
on the more liberal feeding, and the breeding 
the ox to greater speed. Every one who has 
entered into the philosophy of laborious exer- 
tion, and attended the practice, whether in men 
or animals, must be convinced how much it de- 
pends upon ample and solid nutriment. Every 
adept in the mysteries of the stable well knows 
how contributory are cleanliness, and keeping 
the perspiration open and free, by regular diur- 
nal frictions, to the nimbleness and hilarity of 
the animal. In regard to raising a variety of 
the ox, with the qualification of more than the 
usual activity, where should be the difficulty, 
since we have been long accustomed to vary and 
mould him at pleasure into such differing shapes 
and forms as caprice or interest has prompted ? 
Perhaps those gentlemen who have been in the 
habits of breeding horses for the turf would 
succeed best in this pursuit: it is of great na- 
tional importance, ana not an worthy attention. 

Mf. Arthur Young, in the Annals of Agri- 
culture,. after stating, that the labouring ox, 
with proper management, gains two or three 
pounds pisf^ear, whilst the horse grows an- 
nually worse, pbsqjyes, “that the ox requires 
no oats, and, instead of hay, is generally con- 
sented with straw**’ This* however, Mr. Law- 
rence suspects, may have a tendency rather to 
retard* than forward* the puhlic object of em- 
ploying oxen. For the grand otyection to bul- 
locks for labour being the want of expedition, 
he thinks this can never be obtained from any 
dbtmahr without solid and g eitermw keep, 
v Ma*gal*. Mfa to James V bhserves, that 


to horses, for the plough his days; he men* 
lions disorders brought upon working oxen by 
poor keep, and their being subject in conse- 
quence to lie down in the furrow, whdb they, 
were with difficulty gpt up again : be recom- 
mends for them, bifrley in the straw, which 
will, he says, keep them lusty and strong $ also 
to curry them like horses, and constantly wash 
their feet and claws. It was the custom in 
those days to work barretters* The ancients 
occasionally purged' their labouring oxen. 

Mr. Young speaks of a hornless breed of 
Devons, of a reel colour, near Bridport. To this 
place recourse inay be easily had by a curious 
breeder. In breeding the ox for labour, the 
required points are, clean and fine head and 
neck, deep shoulder, wide quarters, thin skin, 
silk coat ; and those qualities must be sought 
among the Hcreford3, Yorkshire short- horns. 
North Devons, and those of Sussex. There are 
exceeding fast walkers amongst the Yorkshire 
cows; and some well formed for labour, which 
appeared to be bred between Norman ,or Al- 
derney stock, and Yorkshire. Equal activity 
of exertion at dead pulls, or ability to lift great 
weights, with our best cart-horses, must never 
be expected irt the most improved breed of 
oxen ; at the same time it must be conceded, 
those qualities are not our material objects of 
pursuit. 

Draught-books, are large hooks of iron 
fixed on tire cheeks of a cannon-carriage, two 
on each side, one near the trunnion-hole, and 
the other at the train, and are called the fore 
and hind draught-hooks. 

DllAU'GHTIIOGSE. a, (.draught and 
house.) A house in which filth is deposited 
(Kings). 

DRAUGHTS, (jen aux dames, Fr.) A 

well known game played with counters, upon a 
quadrilateral board,* containing sixty-four checks. 
Neither the origin of the word, nor the history of 
the game, has hitherto been attempted liy any of 
our lexicographers or antiquaries, if we except 
Skinner ; who explains tlie word draughts as fol- 
lows : “ Jjudus latmnculorum nmplfcior ; nobis sic 
diefam credo u verbo to draw, quia scilicet latrunculi 
ticti hinc , inde rapiimluf el aiifertnlur* “ The sim- 
pler game of table-men ; thus denominated among 
ourselves, a* I suppose, from the verb to draw ; be- 
cause the table-men here overpowered, are drawn 
off, and carried away/* 

There are various sources, however, a* it ap- 
pears to us, from which the word draughts maybe 
more readUy derived*. Johnson o fibre no deriva- 
tion, but in one of his meanings of the word 
draught explains it to denote <* Forces drawn off 
from the main body; a detachment; 0 and in an- 
other, M Diversion id war; the act of disturbing 
the mam design ; perhaps sudden attack.** 1 

Now all these apply strictly to the nature of thd 
game, and offer a director origin than that sug- 
gested by Skinner, &Vet the ire origin; if we ndsJ 
take hot, Js the following. 

A draught is a sketch, design, or picture ; ,m 
draught-board Is a sketch or picture-hoard ; in the 
present instance, the beard containing the sketch 
or picture' on which the piectetbat play the garinfc 
are to mow, and which ate dRhls account cdM 
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ft email ves the draughts, draught-men, or occupied 
t( the draughtboard. * 

Of the history we are totally ignorant. Every 
Mie, however, who attends to its general scope anti 
operations, will readily perceive that it is a mere 
modification of the si mptymovements and opera- 
tions of chess; ami consequently that it must have 
been invented sotae time after the latter game be- 
came known in Europe. The board, on which the 
game is played, is directly a chess-board, contain-- 
ifig the same number of squares. The counters', 
ar men, as they are called at draughts, are the 
pawns, paofts, or footmen, as they are called at 
chess ; in both games these pieces make a similar 
advance, and are only able to move from one 
square to another at a time, without any retrograde 
movement whatever ; and in both also they can 
only take prisoners, by moving in a diagonal di- 
rection, There is this difference, however, that in 
chess the pawns move straight forward when they 
do not take prisoners, and only in an oblique line 
wjicn they do ; while in the easier game of draughts 
this complex motion is Simplified, and the pawns 
never move otherwise than in an oblique line. 

The great and characteristic difficulty of chess, 
consists in the diversity of the movements allowed 
to the pieces called the king and his officers. 
These pieces, therefore, are entirely laid aside tn 
the game of draughts, which is played by twelve 
pawns or men alone on each side.- The latter 
game, however, as well as the former, has its 
kingly dignity, which is the only titled dignity it 
retains from the parent source. In the European 
chess, which is derived immediately from the Per- 
sians, we allow hut one king on each side; in tl»e 
ttindustanee chess, however, there arc two kings, 
as well as two queens, ami two 'officers of every 
kind. In draughts, the kings are cabbie of mul- 
tiplication, to a much greater extent on either 
side: and instead ef b'cing hereditary as in chess, 
they are advanced, in draughts, from the common 
ranks, and acquire the regal dignity alone by their 
own courage and success; for every pawn or man 
that is capable of pushing forward, and taking pos- 
session of a post in the extreme or hindmost line 
of squares belonging to the hostile party, is im- 
mediately crowned, and capable of moving in any 
diagonal direction whatever, backwards or for- 
wards, to the terrible annoyance of the pawns or 
common men, who are often in consequence mown 
down with rapid and tremendous slaughter. Fi- 
nally, both chess and draughts terminate not un- 
frequentfy in the same way, by a cbeck-matc, or 
complete blockade of the king ; with this only 
difference, that as there is but one king in the usual 
game of chess, and the whole dignity of the army 
depends upon him, the game is won the moment 
he is completely blockaded, whatever the number 
of officers or of pawn* he may have around him ; 
while as the dignity of a king is less considerable 
in draughts, as well from his plebeian origin, as 
from the greater number that may exist at the 
flamq time, the game does not dose by a check- 
mate, Unless every king and pawn is completely 
checkmated at the same time. From this diminu- 
tion of dignity also, kings in draughts are liable 
to the iadigmty of being taken prisoners like the 
common men or pawns. 

Hie . game of draughts may, with propriety, 
therefore, he denominated little often ; and in rea- 
«tjr # this semna to fcjftvq,been very neatly the name 
#y which 4 1 was called a few centuries agp; for as 
Ike hatla term km$ latruncuhrum> derived frem 
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Seneca, but certainly with an inddfrtet kppropfhf* 
tion, was applied to chess, so the game of draught* 
was denominated, at thesame time, ludut latruncu* 
lorum srm-pHciior, simpler or little chess. 

In playing at draughts, the parties may choose 
either the black or the white squares, for in this 
game only one set of squares can be played upon 
at one time* This being decided, the board most 
be so placed that the double angle of the playing 
squares must be at the right band of each player* 
The number of men is twelve for each, and being 
placed, one on each of the black or white squares 
agreed upon, they will just fill up the first three 
rows, and leave a sufficient field for operations in 
the. centre* 

The first move is to be determined by lot, And the 
rest afterwards foMow alternately as in chesfe 
Every movement must be in a diagonal line for* 
wards alone,- and only from square to square. To' 
enable a pawn oh one side to take a pawn pit the 
other? immediate proximity is not enough, for 
there must be a blank behind the pawn that is to 
be taken; and the pawn that takes him, instead of 
passing, as in chess, into the square that the cap* 
tured pawn occupies, leaps over the captured paw* 
into the blank square, as though he had made two 
movements, and then takes off the captured pawn 
from the boat'd. , 

If the victor pawn, on alighting in the blank 
square* meet with another hostile pawn in a square 
immediately adjoining, with another blank be- 
hind him, he pursues his career, leaps over this se- 
cond pawn, which is immediately removed after 
the maimer of the first; and continues the same 
course, without interruption, as long as he meets 
with a pawn with a blank square behind to resit 
in. 

A pawn is often moved forward by one of the 
parties, into a direct approximation with a pawn 
of the otter party, for the express purpose of' 
being taken, in order by such a sacrifice to carry 
into effect a plan for taking two or three pawns in 
return, the player perceiving, that by the advance 
of one of hiB antagonist’s pawns into the square, 
it must hereby necessarily reach, he will be able 
not only to take the pawn that so adv ances, but 
also several other pawns towards which his own 
pawn will he led, in consequence of their being 
unprotected, or haviug blank squares behind 
them. 

Otvthis account a player is compelled to take * 
pawn thus situated, and is not left at bis option} 
for if he do not take his adversary’s pawn, and 
moves another instead of the one he ought to* move 
for this purpose, the adversary immediately takes 
off from the board the pawn that should have 
moved, as a forfeit, exclaiming, 44 / off you,” ©r (as 
it is vulgarly pronounced) 44 I hoff or huff you,” i.e v 
I take you off for not taking my pawn : and this 
action is hence denominated a hoff or huff* 

The direct object of the game, on either side, is 
to push forward boldly, yet cautinujpjy, towards 
the adversary's first or hindmost line, audio Com- 
pel hifn to break if, and leave one qjr more blank 
squares it^that quarter. For, as we hate already - 
observed, evtjrypawn'Or man that reaches' a blank 
square in this line is immediately advanced to 
the dignity of a king, with a power of moving 
either backward or forward from one square' to 
another, m any diagonal direction at option ; and 
in consequence of being a king, he is immediately 
crowned, by having another pawn put upon bm 
significative of bis double power of motion $an4 
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to tUis manner each party has often not less than 
four, five* or more kings at a time* 

To obtain this end, the grand principle is, to 
spread the pawns or men so widely in their advance, 
as to be able to take every advantage of the enemy 
that may offer itself, yet to keep them sufficiently 
dose to each other, to afford an easy uud etilctual 
protection* The hindmost, or headline as it is 
called, is usually advanced last of alt ; and the 
player who* by dexterous manoeuvring, is capable 
off breaking through this part of his adversary's 
encampment, so as to giie a safe admission to one 
of his pawns, and thus to make a king of him, in 
aw early part of the game, is almost sure of gain- 
ing it when the 'skill is upon a par. And on this 
account one pawn (and sometimes two) arc readily 
sacrificed to obtain so important an advantage. 

This attack is most commonly attempted to- 
wards the double-corner, or on the right hand side 
of the defendant : for here the assault may be con- 
ducted with less danger, and the successful pawn, 
after he has been crowned, returns without inter- 
ruption or blockade to the field of baUle, which is 
not always the case if he enter in on any other 
square. This, therefore, is the most important 
quarter of any, even in the opening of the con- 
test; it is also the tno*t important towards the 
close; for if one party be weakened, and reduced 
to two kings by a party who has three, he will be 
able to defend himself for a very long period of 
time in this position ; and by taking advantage of 
the movements of the opposite party, and crossing 
one of bis two king9 over the board to the oppo- 
site double corner, he will effectually prevent him 
from check-making, or blockading him, and will 
of course, inferior as lie is in number, reduce the 
battle to a drawn game, in any other outertnost 
square on the draught-hoard, a pawn or a king 
may be so placed (as for example, on the square 
nearest in a straight line, and direct! v opposite to 
the former), that the opposite party having to 
more, is necessarily ^ hcck-mated or blockaded, 
and cannot stir without falling a prisoner to the 
pawn or king that is blockading. Even a pawn 
alone bo situated, would possess the same power 
over a king go blockaded. But a king, once se- 
curing himself iu the douhle angle on the same 
line, not only requires two pieces to blockade or 
e&eclt-uiate him, but both those pieces must first of 
all be made kings, in order that they may be able 
to move both backward and forward, without which 
double power of action they would not be compe- 
tent to effect a perfect blockade. 

Where tike pieces are reduced to one ou each 
tide, or, as we have already observed, two on the 
one side, and three on the other, and so situated 
that it is impossible for either side to blockade or 
ekeck-UMrte the other, the battle is denominated a 
drawn game, and neither party lays claim to the 
victory. 

To DR^uW; ir. a. preter. drew\ part, pass* 
drawn. Saxon.) 1, To pull along; 

not to carry (Sam# e/). 8 . To pull forcibly ; to 
pluck (Atterbury). 3 - . To bring by violence ; 
to .drag (James). 4. To t raise v out of a deep 
idaee (Jeremiah). £» To suck < Mcdus ). 6 . 
To Attract ; to call toward itadf {Suckling). 7 . 
To draw as the magnet does {Dryden) . 8 . To 
.inhale Uiddison). g , To take mm any thing 
containing or holding (Chronicles). 10 . To 
t^eeff tbeapito* broacher (Dryden). 11 . To 
pkt from *o*fk (Skakspeare), t* r To pull a 
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sword from the sheath (Dryden). 13/. To Jet 
out any liquid (/ Wiseman )« 14. 

out of the oven (Mortimer). 1$. 1V> unclose 
or si ide back curtains ( Dry den)- 10. Tti close 
or spread curtains {Sidney). 17* To extract 
( Cheyne) . 1 8. To procure, as an agent Or cause 
{Locke), ly. IVproduce, or bring, as ati ef- 
ficient cause ( Tillutsen ). 20. To convey se- 
cretly or gradually {Raleigh). 81 To pro* 
tract ; to lengthen ; to spin ( Felton ). 82. To 
utter lingeringly (Dryden). . 23. To represent 
by picture (frailer). 24. To form a represen- 
tative image {Dryden). 85. To derive, as 
from some original {Temple). 80. To deduce, 
as from postulates {Temple). 87. To imply 
{Locke). 28. To allure; to entice {Psalms). 
2C). To lead, as a motive {Dryden). 30. To 
persuade to follow (Shakspcare). 31. To in- 
duce; to persuade {Davies). 32. To win; to 
gain (Shakspeare) . 33. To receive ; to take up 
(Shakspcare). 34. To extort; to force (Ad- 
dison). 35. To wrest; to distort ( JV hit gift) . 
3(3. To compose; to form in writing {Pope), 
37. To withdraw from judicial notice ( Shak - 
spear c). 38. To eviscerate; to embowel 

{King). 3p. To Draw in. To apply to any 
purpose by distortion or violence (Isocke ) . 40. 

To Draw* in. To contract; to pull back 
{Gay). 4t . To Draw in. To inveigle; to 
entice ( Hndibras ). 42. To Draw off. To 

extract by distillation {Addison). 43. To 
Dr A w off. To drain out by a vent {Mortimer). 
44. To Draw off. To withdraw; to abstract 
{Addison). 45. To Draw on. To occasion ; 
to invite {Hayward). 40. To Draw on. To 
cause ; to bring by degrees {Boyle). 47- To 
Draw over. To raise in a still Uioyle). 48. 
To Dr aw over. To persuade to revolt ; to in- 
duce to change a parly (Addison). 4Q. To 
Dr aw out. To protract ; to lengthen ( Shak - 
s prove). 50. To Draw out * To beat out, as 
is done to hot iron (Moxan). 51. To Draw 
out. To extract ; to turnip out by insinuation 
(Sidney). 5?. 'To Draw out. To induce by 
motive (Hooker). 53. To Draw out. To call 
to action (Dryden). 54. To Draw out . To 
range in battle (Collier). 55. To Draw up. 
To form in order of battle ( Clarendon ). 50. 

To Dr aw up. To form in writing (Swift). 

To Draw. v.n. 1. To perform the office of 
a beast of draught (Deutaxmomy). 2. To act 
as a weight (Addison). 3. !To contract ; to 
shrink (Bacon). 4. r ft> advance; to move 
(Milton). 5 . To come together ( Blackmore )* 
0. To draw a sword (Shakspeare). 7. To 
practise the art of delineation (Locke). 8. To 
take a card out of the pack ; to take a Jot 
(Dryden). 9 . To make a sore run by attrac- 
tion. 10. To Dr aw off. To retire ; to. retrekf 
(Collier). 11. To Draw on* To advance ; to 
approach (Dryden). 12. To Draw up.. To 
fo0n troops into regular .older (Clarendon). 

Draw. #. (from the verb*) l. The act of 
drawing. 2 . The lot or chance drawn. 

DRAWBACK, in commerce, oertainduties, 
either of the customs or of the excise, allowed 
upon thei^portation ofebtne of our own vtafi 
nufacti^V br upon ccrtain foreign merchant 
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disc, that have paid duty on importation. The 
oaths of the merchantiinfi porting and exporting 
are required to obtain the drawback on foreign 
goods, affirming the truth of the officer’s cer- 
tificate on the entry, and the due payment of 
the duties: and thestfma/be made by the agent 
or husband of any corporation or company ; or 
,by the known servant of any merchant usually 
employed in making his entries, and paying his 
customs. 

DRAWBRIDGE, a bridge made after the 
manner of a floor, to draw up, or let down, aj 
occasion serves, before the gate of a town or 
castle. See Bridge.' 

A drawbridge may be made after several dif- 
ferent modes, but tne most common are made 
with plyers, twice the length of the gate, and a 
foot in diameter. The inner square is traversed 
with a cross, which serves for a counterpoise ; 
and the chains which hang from the extremi- 
ties of the plyers, to lift up Or let down the 
bridge, are of iron or brass. In navigable ri- 
vers it is sometimes necessary to make the mid- 
dle arch of bridges with two moveable plat- 
forms, to be raised occasionally, in order to let 
the inastsand rigging of vessels passthrough. 

DRAW-NET, a device for catching birds, 
and especially woodcocks, with a net fixed in a 
particular manner. The following is the most 
generally applicable, and consequently the most 
convenient plan : for the explanation of which 
see Plate Q2, fig. 2. 

Pitch upon some clear place on the side of a 
forest ; for example, suppose A 1) to be the 
forest, and the space between the tree A and 
the letter E, to be the void space, five or six 
fathoms broad ; pitch upon a tall and straight 
tree on the side of the wood, as that marked 
A, lop off the branches towards your clear 
ground, and fasten to the top of the tree a strong 
pole, as K, R, Z : find out a tree in the wood 
of a middling size, as that represented by E, F, 
let it be as high and straight as possible ; when 
you have taken off all the branches, carry it to 
the place where your draw-net lies, and mak-* 
ing a hole in the ground, as at E, four or five 
feet deep, and 6ix or seven fathom distant from 
the edge of the forest A, put the thick end of 
it into this hole, lift it up, and let it stand up- 
right, after you have first tied within two or 
three feet of the end F, some bands of wood, 
fastened endwise to each other, as a, b, c, d, e, 
/, Ac. and then let them be kept tight, with 
wooden hooks fixed quite round in the ground : 
they should lie nine feet distant from the foot 
E» and managed like ropes$t the mast of a ship : 

' at the same time Care must be taken that none 
of them reach to the glade, or space between 
A and E, for fear of entangling tne net. Set 
the tree which you have cut, so that the point 
f incline two feet, or thereabouts, towards the 
pass to the forest ; and fasten the pulley C to the 
imall end, withe cord or packthread thrust 
through its as also to the tre*A, and through 
pulley L. 4>ave the tWfek cords there 5 or 
'* as thieves might be tempUcHo»t«d them, the 
best 4 wayis to leave only theipaokthreads, and 
oven to shorten them, by tying a small pack- 
VOL. IV. 7 J V * 
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thread B to one end, and twisting the others 
about the trunk of the tree, at a place where 
they are not to be reached, especially with 
climbing up as far as the part H of the cut tree : 
or else take with you a light ladder, six or eight 
feet high, by which means you m&y most easily 
secure your idfplements. 

Another invention is, after the flight is over, 
to tack two cords together, by means of which < 
you may convey up as many stones as far as 
the pulleys; then take a stick V, twoleet long, 
and cleft at both ends, about which told all the 
rest of the cords ; after which pass them both 
into the clefts at the ends of the stick, and let 
the whole mount up. Thus the stones S, T, 
will come down to half the height of the trees, 
because the cords are tied together at the letter 
X, and there will the stick V hang downwards: 
so that to order things rightly, you must have 
a long pole with a hook at the end, with which 
to hook the piece of wood V, and pull it $ or 
else take a packthread, and tie a stone as big as 
a hen’s egg to it, that you may throw it be- 
tween the two cords over the stick V, and by 
that means pull it as with a hook. It remains 
only to observe, that you may place Several 
draw-nets round about the forest, and that one 
man alone may pitch ten or a dozen of the 
triple ones. 

This article might be thought imperfect, 
unless something should be observed relating to 
the flying, or buckled draw-net, by some called 
p.Vn line; which is of use in all places, and es- 
pecially in countries where there is nothing 
nut coppices and forests, whose owners will 
not allow the felling anv trees, or cutting of 
branches, necessary for the use of the former 
net. See Plate 92, fig. 3. 

Take two poles, as E, B, D, C, as thick as 
your arm, of twenty-one feet long; straight 
and light, and pointed at the thick end: fasten 
to each small end B, D, an iron, copper, or 
such like buckle, to serve instead of a pulley ; 
have also a draw-net with buckles, into which 
you must pass a strong packthread, that is even, 
and twelve fathoms long: see the letters B, G, 
D, F ; fold it, that it may not be entangled 
with the net ; and have a wooden hook F, of a 
foot long, for the convenience of carrying your 
implements, to use as you have occasion. 

This draw-net must be pitched no where 
but on the sides of a coppice, near some vine- 
yard, in the highways or walk9 in a forest or 
park ; especially when these places adjoin fields, 
or open grounds, in the middle or between 
woods. You may likewise spread this net 
along a brook, at 'the bottom of a pond, and 
indeed, in all places frequented by woodcocks. 
You must use it in the following manner: 

Suppose the tree L, be the side of the wood, 
or some other place w|iere you have a mind to 
pitch your net, you must unfold it, and take an 
end of the thick packthread which passes 
through the buckle, atid tie It to the end of the 
pole at the letter B> pass. a. small packthread 
E, TC, into the buckle which is at the end B, 
and tie it to the firft buckle R of the net, that 
you may draw U like a ’bed-curtain; then stick 

0 
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the poleB, E, quite round the wood L, in such 
a manner, that it may stand firm in the ground, 
and slope a little towards the tree. T ake the 
other end of the thick packthread F, and pass 
it also into the buckle <&, ring D, which you 
are likewise to pitch into the ground, about five 
or six fathom distant from the other pole B, E ; 
then withdraw seven or eight fathoms distant 
from the net, to the foot ot some tree or bush, 
or else to 9ome branch which you have pitched 
upon oir purpose, over against the net, as at 
the< place marked F ; here fix the hook, and 
tie the end of the thick packthread, and then 
pull the whole till the net is mounted ; next 
twist the cord twice or thrice about the hook, 
that you may keep it tight, while you proceed 
to pull the small packthread E, in order to ex- 
tend the net ; when this is done return to the 
hook, unfold the cord, and sit near the bush or 
cover, without stirring, having your eye always 
to the net, that you may let it fall when the 
woodcock gets into it, which you must kill us 
soon as token ; when setting your net readily 
again, proceed as before. It would not be 
amiss to put a small packthread into the last 
buckle D of the net, as on the other side, by 
which you will adjust the draw-net the more 
easily. 

This sort of draw-net should have no other 
than lozenge meshes, because they must glide 
along the cords, like a bed-curtain ; the net 
should not be above five or six fathoms wide, 
and two and a half or three in height. The 
meshes should be two inches broad, or two and 
a half or three at most; the net should be made 
of fine but strong thread, and the copper buckles 
fastened to all the meshes of,thc last upper row 
B, D ; the lever must be made twice as long as 
you would have the net to he in extent; then 
having a quarter more than the measure of the 
height, you must accommodate the buckles, 
which beihg adjusted in the manner in which 
they ought to stand, pass a middling cord, or 
packthread as thick as a writing-pen, into all 
these buckles. 

You should have two other small pack- 
threads B, G, D, C, which you mu9t pass into 
the last range of the meshes of both sides, x one 
of which must be fastened to the buckle B, and 
the other to that at D, in order to keep the net 
right when you make use of it ; and therefore 
the two ends E and G must be loose, and 
longer than the height of the net by ten or 
twelve feet; this net must be of a brown co- 
lour. 

Draw- nets are usually made with lozenge 
.meshes, because there are few persons who 
know how to make them 'otherwise, but here 
more thread and labour are required than in 
those with square meshes, which are made 
, sooner; and have no superfluous meshes. 
However, everyone is at liberty in their choice 
for both may tie employed with advantage. 

If you . prefer a draw-net with lozenge 
I meshes, measure the breadth of the place where 
youara to spread it, and let the net be near 
: fMce.es long ed that measure. Its height 

.should be from that branch where the pulley 
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is, to within two feet of the ground. The 
breadth is from the letter V to the letter X : 
being the places where the stones should fell, 
which are supposed to be fastened aj M and 
N ; when the net 19 spread, the height should 
be taken from the pulley to reach near the 
letter X ; the net must therefore be made one- 
third part longer than the height; for beings 
extended in breadth, it will shorten by one- 
third ; when the whole net is meshed, you 
must have a cord not quite so thick as your 
little finger, through all the meshes of the last 
range M, N ; you must fasten both sides, try- 
ing the six first meshes of the row together to 
the cords so that they may slip along; do the 
same by the other side ; these two places must 
be distanced, according to the width of the 
pass, leaving the rest of the meshes of the net 
above loose, so as to slip or be drawn from one 
side to the other, like a bed-curtain: then to 
each of these cords tie a packthread, which 
you must pass into the last range of meshes on 
the sides, that so you may fasten the net as it 
should be, to two trees. A, B; a foot or two of 
the cord should be suffered to hang down at 
each end of the net, with which to tie the 
stones, when you would spread it. 

If you prefer a draw-net with square meshes, 
take the breadth and height, and work as afore- 
said : when the net is finished, verge it above 
with a pretty strong* cord, and pass two pack- 
threads through the meshes, on both sides, in 
the same manner as in that made lozengc-wise, 
and leave also both ends of the cord, so that 
the stones may be tied with them. 

DRAWER. s . (from draw.) 1. One em- 
ployed in procuring water from the well 
( Deuteronomy ). 2. One whose business is to 

draw liquors from the cask (lien Jonson ). 3. 

That which has the power of attraction (Swift). 
4. A box in a case, out of which it is drawn at 
pleasure (Lock*). 5. (In the plural.) The 
under part of a man’s femoral dress (Locke). 
6. He who draws a bill of exchange. 

DRAWING, an art which consists in justly 
representing the appearahees of objects, upon 
paper or any plain surface, by means of lines and 
shades, formed with certain colouring materials 
adapted to the purpose. 

Sect. I. Of the Material* used far Drawing, and the 
Manner of employing them. 

Whoever would acquire tbis elegant art, must 

be<;in by furnishing himself with proper materials, 

such as black-lead pencils, crayons of black, 
white, or red chalk, crow-quill pens, a, luler and 
compasses, dameis-hair pencils, and Indian ink. 
He must accustom himself to hold the pencil far- 
ther from the point than a pen is held in writing ; 
which will give him a better command of it, and 
contribute to render bis strokes more free and 
bold. The use of the pencil is to draw the that 
sketch or outline of the piece, as any stroke that 
is amiss may in this be easily rubbed out; and 
when he has made the sketch as correct as he can 
with the pencil, he may then draw carefully the 
best outline he haa got, with his crow-quill pen 
dipped ih a Hqtrid Indian ink; after which he 
may discharge the pencil-lines, by rubhiqg the 
piece gently with the crumb of stale bread or In* 
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dian rubber. Having: thus got the outline clear, 
his next work is to shade the piece properly, either 
by drawing fine strokes with his pen where It re- 
quires to be shaded, or by washing it with his 
pencil and the Indian ink. .As to his ruler and 
compasses, they are never or very rarely to be 
used, except in measuring the proportions ' of 
figures after he has drawn them, to prove whether 
they are right or not; or in houses, fortifications, 
and other works of architecture. 

Having got all these implements in readiness, 
the first practice must be to draw straight and 
curve lines, with case and freedom, upwards and 
downwards, sideways to the right or left, or in any 
direction whatsoever. He must also learn to 
draw accurately, by command of hand only, 
squares, circles, ovals, and other geometrical 
figures : for as the alphabet, or a know ledge of 
the letters, is au introduction to grammar; so is 
geometry to drawing. The practice of drawing 
these simple figures till he is master of them, will 
enable him to imitate, with greater ease and accu- 
racy, many appearances both in nature and art. 
And hcie it is proper to admonish him never to 
be in a hurry ; but to make himself perfectly 
master of one figure before he proceeds to an- 
other: the advantage, and even necessity, of this, 
will appear as he proceeds. Two observations 
more may be added : 1. That he accustom him- 
self to draw all his figures very large, which is the 
only way of acquiring a free bold manner of de- 
signing. 2. That he practice drawing till he has 
gained a tolerable mastership of his pencil, before 
he attempts to shadow any figure or object of any 
kind whatever. 

SfCT. II. Of the Method of drawing Eyes , Ears, 
Legs , Arm*) Hands , Fcet y tfc. 

As to the drawing of eyes and ears, legs and 
arms, the learner will have very little more to do 
than to copy carefully the different examples given 
in Plate 64, taken from one of the most approved 
drawing-books extant. But the actions and pos- 
tures of the hands are so many and \arious, that 
no certain rules can be given for drawing them 
that will universally hold good. Yet as the hands 
and feet are difficult members to draw, it is very 
nec< ssary, and well worthwhile, to bestow some 
time and pains about them, carefully imitating 
their various postures and actions, so as not only 
to avoid all sameness and imperfection, but al*o to 
give them life and spirit. To arrive at this, great 
care, study, and practice, are requisite; particu- 
larly in imitating the best prints or drawings that 
can be got of hands and feet ; for, as to the mecha- 
nical way of drawing them by lines and measures, 
they are not only perplexed and difficult, but also 
contraiy to the practice of the best masters . One 
general rule, bouever, may be given (which is uni- 
versally to be observed in al! subjects); viz. not to 
finish perfectly, at first, any single part, but to 
sketch out faintly, and with light strokes of the 
pencil, the shape and proportion of tlic whole 
hand, with the action and turn of it; ami after 
considering carefully whethfr this fir 't sketch be 
perfect, and altering it wherever it* amiss, you 
may then proceed to thebending of tfie joints, the 
kuuckles, the veins, and other small particulars, 
which, when the learner has got the whole shape 
and proportion of the hand 'or foot, will not only 
be more easily, but also more perfectly done. 
Sect. III. Of drawing the Hum* Pact. 

It u usual with artists to divide the head into 


four equal parts. 1 . From the crown of the head 
to the toprof the forehead. 2. From the top of the 
forehead to the eye-brows. 3. From the eye-brows 
to the bottom of the nose. 4. From thence to the 
bottom of the chin. But this proportion is not 
constant; those features in different men being 
often very different as to length and shape. In a 
well-proportioned face, however, they are nearly 
right. To direct the learner, therefore, in forming 
a pcifect face, his first business is to draw an oval, 
or rather the form of an egg; in the middle of 
which, from the top to the bottom, draw a perpen- 
dicular line. Through the centre or middle of this 
line draw a diameter line, directly acro>s from one 
side to the other of your oval. On these two lines 
all the features of the face are to be plact d as fol- 
lows: Divide your perpendicular line into four 
equal parts : the first must be allotted to the hair 
of the head ; the second is from the top of the fore- 
head to the top of the nose between the eye-brows; 
the third is from thence to the bottom of the nose; 
and the fourth includes the lips and chin. Your 
diameter line, or the breadth of the face, is always 
supposed to be the length of five eyes ; you must, 
therefore, divide it into five equal parts, and place 
the eyes upon it so as to leave exactly the length 
of one eye betwixt them. This is to be understood 
only of a full front face, as a in Plate 65 ; for if it 
turn to either side, then the distances are to be 
lessened on that side which turns from yon, less 
or more, in proportion to its turning, as in the 
examples bbb. The top of the ear is to rise pa- 
rallel to the eye-brows, at the end of the diameter 
line; and the bottom of it must be equal to the 
bottom of the nose. The nostrils ought not to 
come out farther than the corner of the eye in 
any face ; and the middle of the month must al- 
ways be placed upon the perpendicular line. 

SfeCT. IV. Of delineating Human Figures. 

When the pupil is become tolerably expert in 
drawing faces, heads, hands, and feet, he may next 
attempt to draw the whole of the human figure at 
length. In order to this, let him first sketch the 
head ; then draw a perpendicular line from the 
bottom of the head seven times its length (for the 
length of the head is about one-eighth part of the 
length of the figure). The best proportioned 
figures of the ancients are 7J heads in height. If, 
therefore, the figure stands upright, as in the ex- 
ample a , Plate 64, draw a perpendicular liuefrom 
the top of the head to the heel, which must be di- 
vided into two equal parts. The bottom of the 
belly is exactly the centre. Divide the lower part 
into two equal parts again, the. middle of which is 
the middle of the knee. For the upper part of the 
figure, the method must be varied, , Take off with 
your compasses the length of the face (which is 
three paits in four of the length of the head); 
from the throat-pit to the pit of the stomach is 
one face, from thence to the navel is another, and 
from thence to the lower rim of the belly is a third* 
The line must be divided into seven equal parts. 
Against the end of the first divUion place the 
breasts ; the second comes down to the' nave! ; the 
third to the privities ; the fourth to the middle 
of the Hugh ; the filth to the lower part of the 
knee ; the sixth to the lower part of the calf ; and 
the seventh to the bottom of the heel, the heel of 
the bearing-leg being always exactly under the {tit 
of the throat. But as the essence of all drawing 
consists in making at first a good sketch, the 
learner must in this particular be very care fill and 
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accurate; he ought to draw no one part perfect or 
exact till he sec whether the whole draught be 
good ; nud when he has altered that to his mind, 
he may then finish one part after another as ex- 
actly as lie is able. 

Some artists, in copying a statue, begin with 
the head, which they finish, and then proceed in 
the same manner to the other parts of the body, 
finishing as they go on: but this method is a bad 
one; for if they make the head in the least too 
big or too little, the consequence is a dispropor- 
tion between all the parts, occasioned by their not 
having sketched the whole proportionally at first. 
Let the learner remember, therefore, in whatever 
he intends to draw, first to sketch its several patts, 
measuring the distances and pioportions between 
each with his finger or pencil, without using the 
compasses ; aud then judge of them by the eye, 
which by degrees will l>e able to judge of truth aud 
proportion, and will become his best and principal 
guide. And let him observe, as a general rule, al- 
ways to begin with the right side of the piece he is 
copying: for by that means he will always have 
what he has done before his eyes ; and the rest 
will follow more naturally, and with greater case: 
whereas if he begin with the left side, his band and 
arm wilt cover what he does first, and deprive him 
of the sight of it ; by which means he will not he 
able to proceed with so much alacrity. 

With regard to the proper order and manner of 
proceeding in drawing the human body, he must 
first sketch the head ; then the shoulder in the 
exact breadth ; then draw the trunk of the body, 
beginning with the arm-pits (leaving the arms till 
afterwards), and so draw down to the hips on both 
sides ; and be sure he observe the exact breadth 
of the waist. When lie has done this, let him 
then draw that leg which the body stands upon, 
aud afterwards the other which stands loose ; then 
the arms, and last of all the hands. He must take 
notice also of the bowings and bendings that are in 
the body ; making the part which is opposite to 
that which bends correspond to it. For instance: 
if one side of the body bend in, the other must 


stand out answerable to it; if the back bend iff, 
the belly must stick out ; if the knee bend out, the 
ham must fall in; and so of any other joint iu 
the body. Finally, he must endeavour to form ail 
the parts of the figure with truth, and in just pro- 
portion : not one arm or one leg bigger or less 
than the other; not broad Herculean shoulders, 
with a thin and slender waist; nor raw and bony 
arms, with (hick and gouty legs : but let there be' 
a kind of harmonious agreement amongst the 
members, and a beautiful symmetry throughout 
the whole figure. 

Sect. V. Of the Proportions and Measures qf the Hu - 
man Body . 

The centre or middle part, between the two ex- 
tremes of the head and feet of a new-born child, is 
in the navel, hut that of an adult is in the os pubis ; 
and the practice of dividing the measures of child- 
ren into four, five, or six parts, whereof the head 
is one, is made use of by painters and sculptors. 
A child of two years old has about five heads in 
its whole length, hut one of four or five years old 
has near six ; about the fifteenth or sixteenth 
year, seven heads are the proportion or measure, 
and the centre inclint* to the upper part of the 
pubis. Hence it appears, as the growth of tho 
body advauccs there is a gradual approach to the 
proportion of an adult of near eight heads in the 
whole length, of which, as mentioned above, the 
head makes one. 

In conformity to these principles, the following 
table is constructed, exhibiting the proportions of 
the parts of a man and of a woman, as they were 
fixed by the ancients, and measured by M. Aud ran 
from the Apollo Py thins in the garden of the Va- 
tican at Rome, and the Venus Aphroditus belong- 
ing to the family of Medicis. Supposing the 
figures to stand upright and duly poised on both 
legs, the whole height of the former is divided 
into 31 J parts, being 7 heads, 3 parts, and 6 mi- 
nutes ; and that of the latter into 31 parts, being 
7 heads and 3 parts. 


Length of line Head and Trunk of the Body. Apollo. Venus . 

H<Js Pis. Min. HrU. Pts. Min. 

From the top of the head to the bottom of the chin 4 parts or . . 10 0 10 0 

' the bottom of the chin to the top of the sternum or breast-hone . 0 17 0 18 

the top of the stei mini to the pit of the stomach . . . 0 3 10 0 3 6 

the pit of the stomach to tho navel . . , . . 0 2 10 0 2 7 

the navel to the pubis 0 3 6039 

Length of the head and trunk of the body 3 3 9 3 

Length of the Ixnoer F.ilremVics. 

From the pubis to the small of the thigh above the patel a or knee-pan . 12 6 12 3 

1 the small of the thigh to tin* joint or middle of the knee . . 0 19 0 16 

the joint of the knee to the small of tho leg above the ankle . 119 12 0 

the top to the bottom of the ankle 010010 

the bottom of the ankle to the bottom of the heel . . . 0 0 9 0 0 9 

Length ofthe lower extremities 3 3 9 3 3 6 

Length of the head and trunk, as above • . . . 3 3 9 3 3 6 

Total length of the figures 7 3 6 7 3 0 

Length of the Fore* Am or Upper Extremities . 

From this top of the shoulder to the elbow ..,.*.123123 
the elbow to the hand . » • . . . . 112106 

the joint of the hand to file' root of the middle finger . . . 0 18 0 16 

the rOot to the tip of the middle finger . * * • . . 0 1 10 0 1 7 

Length of the upper extremities 3 2 11 9 1 10 
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Breadth between the outward angles of the eyes . 

of the face at the temples ....... 

of the upper part of the neck . . . . 

over the shoulders .' . 

of the body below the arm-pits 

between the nipples . . . igft ..... 

from the bottom of the chin to the horizontal line of the nipples 

of the body at the small of the waist 

over the luius or os ilium 

over the haunches or tops of the thigh-bones .... 

of the thigh at the top . 

of the thigh below the middle 

of the thigh above the knee 

of the leg below the knee ........ 

at the calf of the leg ........ 

below the calf • » 

above the ankle ......... 

of the ankle .......... 

below the ankle 

middle of the foot 

at the roots of the toes ........ 

of the arm over the biceps muscle 

of the arm above the elbow 

of the arm below the elbow over the long supinator . 

at the wrist 

of the baud over the first joint of the thumb . 

of the hand over the roots of the fingers 

over the heads of the scapulae or shoulder blades 
Length of both arms and hands, each of the Apollos being 3h. 2p. 1 lm. ? 
and the Venus 3h. Ip. 5m. J 

Breadth betwixt the tips of the middle fingers of each hand when the ? 
arms arc stretched out horizontally { 


Side View, 

Length from the top of the head to the shoulder 1 

from tbe top of the shoulder to the loins above the hip . . 1 

from the loins to the lower part of the hip 1 

from the hip to the side of the knee, opposite to the top of the patella 1 
from tbe side of the knee to the bottom of the heel ... ‘2 


Apollo, 
Hds. Pt». Min 
0 


Venus, 
Hds. PU. Mm. 
t) 1 7 

0 2 2 

0 1 II 

1 3 S 

L 1 8 

0 3 8 

1 0 1 

l 0 8 

1 1 6 
1 2 3 

0 3 I 
0 2 7 

0 2 0 
0 1 I0f 
0 2 3 

0 1 11 $ 
0 1 2 
0 13 


Length of the figures 


0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

7 

1 

10 

6 

2 

10 

6 

3 

10 

8 

0 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

7 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

i 1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

11 

2 

0 

5 

2 

0 

11 

7 

3 

li 

7 

3 

0 


Side View, 

Thickness from the fore to the back par.t of the skull 

from the wing of the nose to the tip of the ear 

of the upper part of the neck ..... 

from the breast to the back over the nipples . 

from the belly to tbe small of the back . 

from the belly above the navel to (he back of the loins 

from the bottom of the belly to the round of the hip 

from the fore part of the thigh to the bottom of the hip 

of the thigh at the middle 

of the thigh above the knee 

at the middle of the knee below the patella 
of tbe leg below tbe knee 

of the leg at the calf ....... 

of the leg at the ankle 

of the foot at the thickest part ..... 

.length of the foot ..... ... 

from the fore-part of the bend of the foot to the lower and } 
back part of the heed $ 

of the arm over the biceps ...... 

over the elbow * • v . • 

below the elbow ...... 

at the wrist 

below the joint of the wrist . , 

of the band at the root* of the fingers . . . 

at the root* of the nails . . . • 
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The other most admired antique statues differ a 
little from these proportions, the Laocoon measur- 
ing 7h. 2p. Bin. the Hercules 7h. 3p. 7m. the Pyra- 
mus 7h. 2p. the Antinous 7h. 2p. the Grecian shep- 
herdess 7iu 3p. 6m. and the Mirmillo 8h. But 
alt the:r other proportions arc allowed to be harmo- 
nious and agreeable to tl\p characters they repre- 
sent. 

The most remarkable differences of the symme- 
try or proportions of a man aurl of a woman to be 
observed from the tabic are : First, t he* shoulders of 
a man are broader, measuring two heads ; and the 
haunches narrower, measuring ih. Ip. 5m. where- 
as the shouldets of a woman measure only 1 h. 3p. 
8m. and the haunches measure lh. ‘2p. 3m. The 
sternum, or breast bone of a man is longer, mea- 
suring Sp. 8m. and the sternum of the woman only 
3p. 3m, On the contrary, the pelvis of a man is 
less, measuring from the top to the bottom only 
4p. whereas the pelvis of a woman measures from 
the top to the bottom 4p. 3m. 

It is a leading principle, in which every person 
conversant in designing has agreed, that without 
a perfect knowledge of the proportions, nothing 
can be produced but monstrous and extravagant 
figures; and it is also univeisally admitted, that 
the ancient Greek and Roman sculptors attained 
the highest success in producing tin* most perfect 
models. Indeed, the greatest of the modern 
artists who have examined theii figures with at- 
tention admit, that several of the ancient sculp- 
tors in some degree have excelled nature, they 
n^vet having found any man so perfect in all his 
parts as some of their figures are. Their oppor- 
tunities indeed were great : Greece abounded 
with beauties; and Rome being mistress of the 
world, eiery thing that was cuiious and beautiful 
■was biought to it from all parts. Their motives 
were also powerful ; leligion, glory, and interest. 
They 'considered it as a kind of religious worship 
to give the figures of tln ir gods so much nobleness 
and beauty as to be able to attract the love and 
veueratiou of the people. Their own glory was 
also concerned, particular honours being bestuAcd 
on those who succeeded ; and for their foituue 
they had no further core to take when they once 
arrived al a certain degree of merit. 

Sect. VI. Of the different Attitudes of the Human 
Figure. 

If we are to represent, in a state of vigorous 
action, a figure such as ihat of Hi renles, it is of 
imports ire to attoud to the parts or limbs princi- 
pal y employed in performing that notion. If the 

fi.urc is standing, the foot iiiuM be placed in a 
right line, or perpendicular to the trunk or bulk 
<it tne body, where the centre of graiity may be 
•opposed to fall This rentie is detennin dhy 
the he 1; or, if the figure is upon tiptoe, then the 
ball of the great toe is in the centre. The muscles 
of the leg which supports the body ought to he 
•welled, and their tendons drawn mote to an ex- 
tension than those of the otner leg, which is only 
p and so as to rectdvc the weight of the burly tj. 
war is that way to which the aerjou incline* it. 
Fur example, suppose Hercules with a club sti ik- 
ing at any thing before him Umar Is the left side : 
then let bis right be placed so as to recent* 
the whole weight of the body, and the left loosely 
touching the ground with its toes. Here the ex- 
ternal muscles of the richt leg ought to be express- 
ed very strong ; but thus * the left scarci Jy up. 
{•faring more than if it wore in some sedentary 


posture, except in the present case. The foot 
being extended, the muscles which compose the 
calf of the leg arc in action, and appear very 
strong ; though it is not meant that all the mus- 
cles of the right leg, which supports the weight of 
the body, ought to be expressed very strong or 
equally swelled, but those most tumefied which are 
cjftly coucerned in the action or posture that the 
l4Ps then in. For example, if the leg or tibia is 
extended, then the extending muscles placed on 
the thigh are most swelled : if it be bent, then the 
bending muscles and their tendons appear most. 
The like may be observed of the whole body in ge- 
neral when it is put into vigorous action. The 
J^ioeoou, formerly in the Vatican garden at Rome, 
furnishes an example of this muscular appearance 
through the whole; but in the Antinous, Apollo, 
and other figures of the ancients, in the Vatican 
and othur places,' in postures where no consider- 
able actions arc designed, wo see their muscles ex- 
pressed but faintly, or scarcely to be discerned. 

In general, neither the clavicles or collar bones, 
nor the muscles, appear so strongly in women as 
in men ; nor will any action in which a woman 
uses her utmost strength occasion such swellings 
or risings of the muscles as to give the appearance 
tlu y do in men, since besides the greater quantity 
of fat placed under the skin in women, their mus- 
cles arc by no means so large and conspicuous. 

Sect. VII. Effects of the Exertion of the Muscles * 

It is of great importance to an artist to be ac- 
quainted with the most ob\ ious effects of the ac- 
tion of those muscles which are placed externally 
on the human body ; for these vary with every 
alteration of posture, and arc variously enlaiged 
and cliansred in their appearance by eveiy effort 
that is dictated by the will. 

Thus, >f cither of the mastoid muscles act, the 
head is turned to the contrary side, and the muscle 
which performs that action appears very plain 
under the skin. If the arms are lifted up, the 
deltoid muscles placed on the shoulders, which 
pcrfoim that action, swell, and make the extremi- 
ties of the spines of the shoulder-blades, called the 
tops of the shmildtrs, appear indented or hollow. 
The sboulder-bindes following the elevation of the 
aims, their bases incline at that time obliquely 
downward If the aims are drawn dmvn, put for- 
wards, or pulled backward*, the shoulder-blades 
necessarily vaiy then* positions accordingly. All 
tbes" particulars are to be learned by consulting 
the life only: when being well acquainted with 
what then iipnears in every action, the artist will 

be able la furni an adequate idea how it ought to 

be expressed. These circumstances are little 
known; and seldom enough attended to in de- 
signing. 

When the cubit or fore-arm is bent, the biceps 
lias its billy very much raised The same hap- 
pens in the triceps, when the arm is extended. 
The straight muscles of the abdomen appeal very 
strong when rising from .a decumbent posture* 
Those parts of the great sonatas muscle which are 
leeched in the teeth or beginnings of the obliquus 
des' endeus muscle immediately below, are very 
much swelled when the shoulder on the same vide 
is brought forwards; that sCVratus muscle then 
bein'/ employed in diawing the scapula forwards* 

The long extending muscles of the trunk act al- 
ternately in walking, after this manner: if the 
right log bears the weight of the body, and t‘ c left, 
is in translation as on tiptoe, the last mentioned 
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muscles of the back on tbc left side may be ob* 
served to be tumefied on the other side about the 
region of the loins, and so on the other side. The 
trochanters, or outward and uppermost heads of 
the thigh-bones, vary so greatly in their positions, 
that no precise observations can explain their se- 
veral appearances; but the study after the life 
ought to be chiefly relied on. If the thigh «#*• 
tended, as when the whole weight of the body rests 
on that side, the gluUeus or buttock muscle, makes 
a very different appearance from what offers at 
another time ; but if the thigh be drawn back- 
ward'!, that muscle appears still more and more 
tumefied. When the whole leg is drawn upwards 
and forwards, and at the same time the foot is in- 
clined inwards, the upper part of the sartorius 
muscle appears to rise very strong; in other po- 
sitions of the thigh, that muscle makes a furrow- 
ing appearance in its whole progress. If a man 
is upon tiptoe, the extending mmoles of the leg 
placed on the foie part of the thigh, and those of 
the foot that compose the calf of the leg, appear 
very strong, and the long peronjeus makes a consi- 
derable indentation or furrowing at that time, in 
its progi t ss on the outside of the leg. 

SECT. VI It. Of the Distribution of Light ami Shade. 

As soon as the learner has made himself in some 
measure perfect in drawing outlines, his next en- 
deavour must be to shade them properly. It is 
thi9which gives an appearance of substance, shape, 
distance, and distinction, to whatever bodies he 
endeavours to represent, whether animate or in- 
animate. The best rule for doing this is, to con- 
sider from what point, and in what direction, the 
light falls upon the objects which he. is delineating, 
and to let all his light? "rid shades be placed ac- 
cording to that direction throughout the whole 
work. That part of the object must he lightest 
which has the light most directly opp '.site to it: 
if the light falls sideways on the picture, he must 
make that side which is opposite to it lightest, and 
that side which is farthest fiom it darkest. If he 
is drawing the figure of a man, and the light be 
placed above the head, then the. top of the head 
must be made lightest, the shoulders next lightest, 
and the lower parts darker by degrees. That part 
of the object, whether in naked figures, or drapery, 
or buildings, that stands farthest out, must he 
made the. lightest, because it comes nearest to the 
light; and the light loses so much of its bright- 
ness, by how much any part of the body bcntU in- 
ward, because those parts that stick out hitidcr the 
lustre and full brightness of the light from striking 
on those parts that fall in. Titian used to say, 

that he knew no better rule for the distribution of 
lights and shadows, than his observations drawn 
from a bunch of grapes. Satins and silks, and 
all other shining stuffs, have certain glancing re- 
flections, exceedingly bright where the light falls 
strongest. The like is seen in armour, brass pots, 
or any other glittering metal, where you see a 
sudden brightness in the middle or centre of the 
light, which discovers the shining nature of such 
things. Observe also, that a strong light requires 
a strong shade, a fainter light a fainter shade; and 
that an equal balance be preserved throughout the 
piece, between the lights and shades. Those parts 
which must appear round require but one stroke 
in shading, and that sometimes but very faint; 
such parts as should appear steep or hollow, re- 
quire two stroke^ across each other, or sometimes 
three, which is sufficient for the deepest shade. 


Care must be also taken to make the outlines 
faint and small in such parts as receive the light; 
but where the shades fall, the outline must bo 
strong and bold. The learner must begin his 
shadings from the top, and proceed downward, 
and use his utmost endeavours both by practice, 
and observation to learn how to vary the shadings 
properly ; for in this consists a great deal of the 
beauty and elegance of drawing. Another thing 
to be observed is, that as the human sight is 
weakened by distances, so objects must seem more 
or less confused or clear according to the places 
they hold in the piece. Those that are veiy dis- 
tant must be weak, faint, and confused; those that 
are near and on the foremost ground, clear, strong, 
and accurately finished. 

Sect. IX. Of Drapery. 

Tn the art of clothing the figures, or casting the 
drapery properly and elegantly upon them, many 
things are to he observed. 1. The eye must never 
be in doubt of its object ; but the shape and pro- 
portion of the part or limb, which the drapery is 
supposed to covt'.r, must appear ; at least so far as 
art and probability will permit: and this is so 
material a consideration, that many artists draw 
fust the naked figure, and afterwards put the gar- 
ments upon it. l 2. The drapery must not sit too 
close to the parts of the body: but let It seem to 
ilow round, as it were to embrace them; yet so as 
that the figure may be easy, and have a free mo- 
tion. 3. The draperies which cover those parts 
that arc exposed to great light must not be so 
deeply shaded as to seem to pierce them; nor 
should those members be crossed by folds that 
are too strong, lest by the too great darkness of 
their shades the limbs look as if they were broken. 
4. The great, folds must be drawn first, and then 
.stroked mto lesser ones; ami great rare must be 
taken lliat they do not cross one another impro- 
perly. 5. Folds in general should be large, arid as 
few as possible. However, they inurt be greater or 
less according to the quantity and quality of the 
stuffs of which the drapery is supposed to be made. 
The quality of the persons is also to be considered 
in the drapery. If they are magistrates, their 
draperies ought, to be large and ample; if country 
clowns or slaves, they ought to be coarse and 
short ; if ladies or nymphs, light aud soft. f>. Suit 
the garments to the body, and make them bend 
with it, according as it stands in or out, straight oi 
crooked ; or as it bends one way or another; and 
tiie closer the garment fits to the body, the nar- 
rower and smaller must be tbc folds. 7. Folds 

well imagined give much spirit to any kind of 

action; because their motion implies a motion in 
the acting member, which seems to draw them 
forcibly, and makes them more or less stirring as 
the action is more or less violent. 8. An artful 
complication of folds in a circular manner greatly 
helps the foreshortening?. 9. All folds consist of 
two shades, and no more; which you may turn 
with the garment at pleasure shadowing the inner 
side deeper, and the outer more faintly. 10. The 
shades in silk and fine linen are very thick and 
small, requiring little folds and a light shadow. 
1 1 . Observe the motion of the air or wind, in order 
to draw the loose apparel all flying oue way : and 
draw that part of the garment that adheres closest 
to the body before you draw the loosci part that 
flies off from it ; lest, by drawing the loose part of 
the garment first, you should mistake the position 
of the figure, and place it improperly. 12. Rich 
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ornaments, when judiciously and sparingly used, 
may sometimes contribute to the beauty of dra- 
peries. But such ornaments are far below the dig- 
nity of angels or heavenly figures j the grandeur of 
whoso draperies ought rather to consist in the 
boldness and nobleness of the folds than in the 
quality of the stuff or the glitter of ornaments. 1 3. 
Light and flying draperies are proper only to 
figures in strong motion, or in the wind: but when 
in a calm place* and free fiom violent action, their 
draperies should be large and flowing ; that, by 
their contrast and the fall of the folds, they may 
appear with grace and dignity. Thus much for 
drapery ; examples of which, as well as of human 
character and the passions, wc have given in Plate 
66 ; being outline sketches from Raphael's Car- 
toons of the blindness of Elyinas the sorcerer, and 
of Paul preaching at Athens. Sec CARTOONS. 

Sect. X. Of the Fffeets of the Passions. 

The passions, says M. Lo Brun, arc motions of 
the soul, either upon her pm suing what she 
judges to be for .her good, or shunning what she 
thinks hurtful to her; and commonly, whatever 
causes emotion or passion in the soul creates also 
some action in the body. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary for a painter to know which are the different 
actions in the body that express the several pas- 
sions cf the soul, and how to delineate them. M. 
Le Brun has be. n extremely happy in expressing 
many of the passions, and the learner cannot 
study any thing better than the examples which 
he has !*ft us of them. However, as M. Dc Piles 
justly observes, it is Absurd as well as impossible 
to pretend to give such particular demonstrations 
of them as to fix their expression to certain 
strokes, which the painter should be obliged to 
make use of as essential and invariable rules. 
This, says he, would be depriving the art of that 
excellent variety of expression which has no other 
principle than diversity of imagination, the num- 
ber of which is infinite. The same passion may 
be finely expressed several ways, each yielding 
more or less pleasure in proportion to the paint- 
er’s understanding and the spectator’s discern- 
ment. 

Though every part of the face contributes to- 
wards expressing the sentiments of the heart, yet 
the eyc-brow, according to M. J.c Brun, is the 
principal seat of expression, and where the pas- 
sions best make themselves known. It is certain, 
says he, that the pupil nt the eye, by its fire and 
motion, very well shows the agitation of the soul, 
but then it does not express the kind or nature of 
such an agitation ; whereas the motion of the eye- 
brow differs according as the passions change their 
nature. To express a simple passion, the motion 
is simple; to express a mixed passion, the motion 
is compound: if tlu? passion be gentle, the motion 
is gentle ; and if it he violent, the motion is so 
too. We may observe farther, says he, that thcie 
are two kinds of elevation in the eye-brows. One, 
in which the eye-brow* rise up in the middle ; this 
elevation expresses agreeable sensations, and it is 
to be observed that then the mouth rises at the 
corners: another, in which the eye-brows rise up 
at the ends, and fall in the middh ; tins motion 

denotes bodily pain, and then the mouth falb at 

the corners. In laughter, all the parts aurer; for 
the eyo-bro*g, which fall toward the middle of the 
forehead, make the nose, the mouth, and the eyes, 
follow the same motion. In weeping, the mu- 
ttons are compound and contrary ; for the eye- 


brows fall toward the nose and over the eyes, and 
the mouth rises that way. It is to be observed 
also, that the mouth is the part of the face which 
more particularly expresses the emotions of the 
heart: for when the heart complains, the mouth 
falls at tfie corners; when it is at ease, the cornem 
of t;he mouth are elevated j and when it has an 
avefton, the mouth shoots forward, and rises in 
the middle. 

“ The head (Jsays M. De Piles) contributes more 
to the expression of the passions than all the other 
parts of the body put together. Those separately 
can only show some few passions, but the head 
presses them nil. Some, howdver, are more pecu- 
liarly exp ressed by it than others: as humility, by 
hanging it dewu ; arrogance, by lifting it up ; 
languishment, by inclining it on one t>ide; and 
obstinacy, when with a stiff and resolute air it 
stands upright, fixed, and stiff between the two 
shoulders. The head also best shows our suppli- 
cations. threats, mildness, pride, love, hatred, joy, 
and grief. The whole face, and every feature, 
contributes something : especially the eyes; which, 
as Cicero says, are the w indows of the soul. f l he 
passions they more particularly discover arc, 
pleasure, languishing, scorn, severity, mildness, 
admiration, and anger; to which one might add 
joy and grief, if they did riot proceed more particu- 
larly from the eye-brows and mouth ; but when 
those two passions fall in also with the language of 
the eyes, the harmony will be wonderful. But 
though the passions of the soul are most visible in 
the lines and features of the face, they often re- 
quire th* assistance also of the othpr paits of the 
body. Without the hands, for instance, all action 
is weak and imperfect; their motions, which arc 
almost infinite, create numberless expressions: it 
i/by them that we desire, hope, promise, call, send 
bac k ; they are the instruments of threatening, 
prayer, horror, and piaise; by them wc approve, 
condemn, refuse, admit, fear, ask; express our 
joy and grief, our doubts, regress, pain, and admi- 
ration. In a word, it may be 6aid, as they are the 
language of the dumb, that they contribute not a 
little to speak a language common to all nations, 
which is the language of painting. But to say 
how these parts must be disposed for expressing 
the various passions is impossible, nor can any 
exact rules be given for it, both because the task 
would be infinite, ami because every one must be 
guide d in this by his own genius and the particular 
turn of his own studies.” 

Sect. XT. Of drawing Flowers , Fruit , Bir<h 9 Bfc. 

It may not be improper for the learner now to 
proceed in making some attempts at drawing 
flowers, fruit, birds, beasts, and the like ; not only 
as it wiil be a more pleasing employment, but as it 
is an easier task than the drawing of hands and 
feet, and. other parts of the human body, which re- 
quire not only more care, but greater exactness and 
nicer judgment. Very few rules or instructions 
are requisite upon this head ; the best thing the 
h ainor can do is, to furnish himself with good 
prints or drawings by way of examples, and with 
great care and exactness tn copy them. If it is 
the figure of a beast, begin with the forehead, and 

draw the nose, the upper and uudei jaw, and stop 

at the throat. Tlun go to the top of the head, 
and form the. ears, neck, bark, and continue the 
line till you have given the full shape of the but- 
tock. Then form the breast, and mark out the 
legs and feet, and all the ftuallc r parts. And, last 
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of all, finish it with the proper shadows. It is not 
ftmiftti by way of ornament, to give a small sketch 
of landscape } and let it be suitable and natural to 
tbe place or country of the beast you draw. Much 
the same may be said with regard to birds. Of 
these, as well as beasts and other subjects, the 
learner will find many examples among the plates 
given in this publication* 

SECT. XII. Of drawing Landscapes, Buildings , &c. 

Of all the parts of drawing, this is perhaps the 
most useful and necessary, as it is what every man 
may have occasion for- at one time or another. 

To be able, on the spot, to take the sketch of a 
fine building, or a beautiful prospect ; of any cu- 
rious production of art, or uncommon appear- 
ance in nature ; is not only a very desirable ac- 
complishment, hut a very agreeable amusement. 
Rucks, mountains, fields, woods, rivers, cataracts, 
cities, towns, castles, houses, fortifications, ruins, 
or whatsoever else may present itself to view on 
our journeys or travels in our own or foreign 
countries, may be thus brought home, and pic- 
served for our future use, either in business or 
conversation. On this part, therefore, more than 
oidinary pains should be bestowed. 

All drawing consists in nicely itieasming the 
distances of each part of the piece by the eye. In 
order to facilitate this, let the learner imagine in 
his own mind, that the piece he copies is divided 
into squares. * Fur example: suppose or imagine 
a perpendicular and a horizontal line crossing 
each other in the centre of, the picture you are 
drafting from; then suppose also two such lines 
crossing your own copy. Observe in the original, 
what parts of the design those lines intersect, and 
let them fall on the same parts of the supposed 
lines in the copy: we say, the supposed lines; 
because though engravers, ami oth< is who copy 
with great exactness, divide both the copy and 
original into many squares; yet this is a method 
not to be recommended, as it will be apt to de- 
ceive the learner, who will fancy himself a tole- 
rable proficient, till lie comes to draw after na- 
ture, where these helps are not to be had, and then 
lie will perhaps find himself miserably defective in 
his attempts. 

If he is to draw a landscape from nature, let him 
take his station on a rising ground, where he will 
have a large horizon; and mark his tablet into 
throe divisions, downwards from the top to the 
bottom; and divide in his own mind the landscape 
he is to take, into three divisions also. Then let 
him turn his face directly opposite to the midst of 
the horizon, keeping his body fixed, and draw 
what is directly before his eyes upon the middle 
division of the tablet; then turn his head, hut not 
his body, to the lefl hand, and delineate what he 
views there, joining it properly to what he had 
done before ; and, lastly, do the same by what is 
to be seen upon his right hand, laying down every 
thing exactly both with respect to distance and 
proportion. Some examples are given in Plate 67. 

The best artists of late, in drawing their land- 
scapes, niuke them shoot away one pait lower than 
another. Those who make their landscapes mount 
up higher and higher, as if they stood at the bottom 
of a hill to take the prospect, commit a great 
error : the best way is to get upon a rising ground, 
make the nearest objects in the piece the highest, 
and those that are farther off to glance away 
lower and lower, till they come almost level with 
the line of tbe horizon, lessening every thing pro- 
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portionably to its distance, and observing also to 
make the objects fainter and less distinct the far- 
ther they are removed from the eye. He must 
make all his lights and shades fall one way, and let 
every thing have its proper motion: as trees 
shaken by the wind, the small boughs bending 
more, and the large ones less : water agitated by 
the wind, and dashing against ships or boats; or 
falling from a precipice upon rocks and stones, 
and spirting up again into the air, and sprinkling 
all about : clouds also in the air, now gathered 
with the winds; now violently condensed into 
hail, raiD, and the like: always remembering, that 
whatever motions are caused by the wind must be 
made all to move the same way, because the wind 
can blow but one way at once. Finally, it must 
be observed, that in order to attain any consider, 
able proficiency in drawing, a knowledge of per- 
spective is absolutely necessary. See the trea- 
tise on that subject. 

Drawing, in fox and stag bunting, is a 
term implying searching for a covert ; it being 
equivalent in this kind of sport, to the term 
trying for a hare in hare-hunting. 

DRAWINGROOM, s. (from draw and 
room.) 1. The room in which company as- 
sembles at court {Pope). 2. The. company 
assembled there. 

DRAWN, (participle from draw.) 1. 
Equal ; wire re each party takes his own stake 
{Addison). 2. With a sword drawn ( Skak - 
spear e). 3. Open; put aside, or unclosed 

{Dry den). 4. Eviscerated ( Shakspeare ). 6. 

Induced as from some motive {Spenser). 

DRA'WWELL. s. {draw and well.) A 
deep well ; a well out of which water is drawn 
by a long cord {Grew). 

To DRAWL, v . n. (from draw.) To 
utter any thing in a slow driveling way 
{Pope). 

DRAY. Dra'ycart. r. (tpaj, Saxon.) 
The car on which beer is carried {Gay). 

Dray. In natural history. A squirrel's 
deposit for its young ; it is built in the angular 
branches of a tree, and resembles the nest of a 

iStLv'YHORSE. s . A horse which draws a 
dray {Tatler). 

DRAYMAN, s. One that attends a dray or 
cart {South). 

DRAYTON, a town in Shropshire, with a 
market on Wednesdays. Lat. 62. 64 N. 
Lon. 2. 22 W. 

Drayton (Michael), an English poet, 
horn in Warwickshire in I6(i3. He received 
his education at Oxford, but never took a de- 
gree. In J 5Q3 he published a collection of 
pastorals, entitled, The Shepherd’s Garland, 
which was followed by his poems of The Ba- 
ron’s Wars, and England’s Heroical Epistles. 
In l(il3 he published his Poly Olbion, or a 
Description of England, which is very accu- 
rate. He died in 1631/ and was buried in 
Westminster abbey. His works were re-print- 
ed in 1748, in one volume folio. 

DRA'ZEL, s. (from drositsse, French.) A 
low, mean, worthless wench ( Hudibras ). 

DREAD, s . (t>pat>, Saxon.) 1. Fear; tcr- 
rour; affright; horrour {Ti Hot son). 2. Ha- 
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bilual fear $ awe (Genesis). 3. The person or 
thing feared (Prior). 

Dread, saya Dr. Cogan, is a degree of per- 
manent fear; an habitual and painful appre- 
hension of some tremendous event, which may 
he too remote to excite either fear, consterna- 
tion, or terror. It keeps the mind in a perpe- 
tual alarm ; in an eager watchfulness of c\cvy 
circumstance that bears any relation to the e\ ll 
apprehended. It is obvious, that this strong 
and painful affection cannot be the result or 
the residue of fear, in the same manner as sa- 
tisfaction may be the result of joy, and melan- 
choly of the transports of sorrow ; because it is 
not susceptible of a retrospect. When the evil 
is arrived, the dread of that evil is removed ; 
though the affection may become attached to 
some pernicious consequences, that may possi- 
bly follow. (Treatise on the Passions, p. 103). 

Dread, a. (bjiaeb, Saxon.) l. Terrible; 
frightful (Milton). Q. Awful; venerable in 
the highest degree (Milton). 

To Dread, v. a. (from the noun.) To fear 
in an excessive degree ( Wake). 

To Dread, v. n. To be in fear (Dent). 

DREA'DER. s. One that lives in fear 


DREA'DFULu a. (dread and full.) 1. 
Terrible; frightful; formidable ( Granville ). 

2. Awful; venerable ^Genesis). 

DRE A'DFU LLY. ad. Terribly; fright- 
fully. 

DREA'DFULNESS. s. Terriblencss ; 
frightfulnesb (Hake will). 

DRKA'DLESNESS. $. Fcavlesness ; intre- 
pidity ; undauntedness (Stdnnf). 

DREA'DLESS. a. (from dread.) Fearless ; 
unatfrighted ; intrepid (Spenser). 

DREAM, s. (droom, Dutch.) 1. A phan- 
tasm of sleep ; the thoughts of a sleeping man 
(Dry den). 2. An idle fancy ; a wild conceit 
( Shakspcare ). 

To Dream, v. n. (from the noun.) l. To 
have the representation of something in sleep 
(Taller). 2. To think ; to imagine (Burnet). 

3. To think idly (Smith). 4. To be sluggish; 
to idle (Dry den). 

To Dream, v.a. To see in a dream (Dry.). 
DREA'MER. s. (from dream.) I. One 
who has dreams (Locke). 2. An idle fanciful 
man ; a visionary (Shahspeare). 3. A mope ; 
a man lost in wild imagination (Prior). 4. A 
sluggard ; an idler. 

DKEA'MLESS. a. Free from dreams 


(Camden). 

DREAMS form a most interesting and cu- 
rious part of the phaenomena attending sleep. 
With respect to these, the three following 
questions may he proposed. First ; what is the 
state of the mind in sleep? or, in other words, 
what faculties then continue to operate, and 
what faculties are then suspended ? Second- 
ly ; how far do our dreams'appear to be influ- 
enced by our bodily sensations j and in what 
respects do they vary, according to the different 
conditions of the body in health, and in sick- 
ness? Thirdly; what is the change which 
■sleep produces on those parts of the body, with 


which our mental operations are more imme- 
diately connected ; and how docs this change 
operate, in diversifying, so remarkably, ihe 
phenomena which our minds then exhibit, 
from those of which we are conscious in 
our waking hours? Of these three questions, 
the first belongs to, the philosophy of the 
human mind, and is that to which we 
shall here principally confine ourselves. The 
second is more particularly interesting to the 
medical enquirer, and may be considered in 
another place. (See Sleep. J The third 
seems to relate to a subject which is placed be- 
yond the reach of the human faculties. 

From very careful and repeated enquiry, it 
appears, that in dreaming we are not conscious 
of being asleep : that to a person dreaming, his 
dreams seem realities : that though it be un- 
certain whether mankind are all liable to 
dreams, yet it is well known that they are not 
all equally liable to dream ; that the nature of 
a person’s dreams depends in some measure on 
his habits of action, and on the circumstances 
of bis life : that the state of the health too, and 
the manner in which the vital functions are 
carried on, ha\e a powerful influence in deter- 
mining the character of a person’s dreams : 
that in sleep and in dreaming, the senses are 
either absolutely inactive, or nearly so : that 
such concerns as we have been very deeply in- 
terested in during the preceding day, are' very 
likely to return upon our minds in dreams in 
the hours of rest : that dreams may he render- 
ed prophetic of future events; and therefore, 
wherever we have such evidence of their hav- 
ing been prophetic as wc would accept on any 
other occasion, we cannot reasonably reject the 
fact on account of its absurdity ; but that they 
do not appear to have been actually such, in 
those instances in which the superstition of 
nations, ignorant of true religion, has repre- 
sented them as referring to futurity, nor in 
those instances m which they are viewed in the 
same light by the vulgar among ourselves : 
and, lastly, that dreaming is not a phenomenon 
peculiar to human nature, but common to 
mankind with the brutes. 

According to Wolfe every dream takes its 
rise from some sensation, and is continued by 
the succession of phantasms in the mind. His 
reasons arc, that when we dream we imagine 
something, or the inind produces phantasms ; 
but no phantasm can arise in the mind, 
without a previous sensation : hence, nei- 
ther can a dream arise without some pre- 
vious sensation. He observes farther, that 
though it be certain d priori , from the na- 
ture of the imagination, that dreams must be- 
gin by some sensation, yet that it is not easy to 
confirm this by experience ; it being often dif- 
ficult to distinguish those slight sensations, 
which give rise to dreams, from phantasms, or 
objects of imagination. Yet this is not im- 
possible in some cases, as when the weak 
sensation sufficient to give rise to a dream gra- 
dually becomes stronger, so as to put an end to it, 
as it often happens in uneasy and painful sensa- 
tions. Wolf. Psychol. Empir. § 123. 
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Wc have an essay on this subject hv M. 
Formey, in the Mem. tie l’Acad. de rfcrlin. 
torn. ii. p. 3l(). lie expressly adopts Wolfe’s 
proposition above mentioned, that every dream 
Demins by a sensation, and is continued by a 
scries of arts of imagination, or of phantasms ; 
and that the cause of this series is 10 be found 
in the law of the imagination. “ Si nuturale 
somniuiu cat, initium capere debet per legem 
sensationis, et cotUinuari per legem imagma- 
tionis.” Hence he concludes those dreams to 
be supernatural, which either do not begin by 
sensation, or are not continued by the law of 
the imagination. 

This opinion is as ancient as Aristotle, who 
expressly asserted, that a dream is only the 
favTAff/juv, or appearance of things, arising from 
the previous motions excited in the biain, 
and remaining after the objects are removed. 
Hobbes has adopted this hypothesis: he 
ascribes ditFerent dreams to different distempers 
of the body, .and whimsically enough observes, 
that lying cold breedeth dreams of fear, and 
raiseth the thought and image of some fearful 
object. Thus he accounts for that which was 
in reality the waking vision of Brutus, which 
addressed him the night before the battle of 
Philippi. “ 1 am, Brutus, thine evil genius; 
but thou shah see me again near Philippi.” 
And Mr. Locke, though he does not expressly 
declare how dreams are excited during sleep, 
seems to ascribe the perfection of rational 
thinking to the body; and traces their origin 
to previous sensations, when he says, tf The 
dreams of sleeping men are all made up of the 
waking man’s ideas, Lhough for the most part 
oddly put together.” He urges the incoherence, 
frivolousncss, and absurdity of many of our 
dreams, as well as by the supposed fact that some 
sleep without dreaming, as objections to the 
notion that men think always : so l)r. Hart- 
ley explains all the phamomena of the imagi- 
nation by his theory of vibrations and associa- 
tions. Dreams, he says, are nothing but the 
imaginations or reveries of sleeping men, ami 
they are deducihlc from three causes, viz. the 
impressions and ideas lately received, and par- 
ticularly those of the preceding day, the state 
of the body, and particularly of the stomach 
and brain, and association. Obs. on Man, vol. 
i. § 5. p. 383, &cc. 

Democritus and Lucretius account for 
dreams, by supposing that spectres and simu- 
lacra of corporeal things, constantly emitted 
from them, and floating up and down in the 
air, come and assault the soul in sleep. Lucrct. 
De Rer. Nat. lib. iv. 

Those who have maintained the essential 
difference between soul and body have solved 
the common phenomena of dreams by the 
union of these two substances, and the neces- 
sary connection arising thence between ideas 
in the* mind and certain motions in the body, 
or in those parts more immediately united to 
the soul : whilst others, who have denied the 
existence of matter, account, for them in the 
same manner as for our other ideas, which may 
Dot be improperly called waking dreams. 

The acute Andrew Baxter affirms, that our 
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dreams are prompted by separate immaterial 
beings ; an opinion which was advanced long 
ago by the heathens, and maintained very ge- 
nerally, and applied to a species of divination. 
He contends, that the phantasm, or what' is 
properly called the vision, is not the work of 
the soul itself, and that it cannot be the effect 
of mechanical causes; and therefore ascribes 
it to separate spirits, having access to our 
minds, and furnishing us with ideas while we 
sleep. See Mr. Baxter’s Essay on the Phsen. 
of Dreaming, in his Enquiry into the Nature 
of the human Soul, vol. ii. 3d edit. 1745. 
This theory, however, notwithstanding the 
great ingenuity with which it is urged, is far 
from being plausible. It leads us entirely be- 
yond the limits of our knowledge; requires 
us to believe without evidence ; is unsupported 
by any analogy; and creates difficulties still 
more inexplicable than those which it has been 
proposed ior the purpose of removing. Until 
u appear that our dreams cannot possibly be. 
produced without the interference of other spi- 
ritual agents, possessing such influence over 
our minds as to deceive us with fancied joys, 
and involve us in imaginary afflictions, we can- 
not reasonably refer them to such a cause. 
Besides, from the facts which have been stated 
ns well known concerning dreams, it appears 
that their nature depends both on the state of 
the human body and on that of the mind. 
But, were they owing to the agency of other 
spiritual beings, how could they be influenced 
by the state of the body? They must be strange 
spiritual beings which depend in sucli a man- 
ner on the state of our corporeal frame ; it were 
surely better to deny them existence at all, than 
to place them in such a dependence. 

Professor Dugald. Stewart, in endeavouring 
to deduce principles which shall account for 
the phenomena of dreams, remarks that in 
sleep those operations of the mind are suspend- 
ed, which depend on our volition : he then 
says, that if the suspension of our voluntary 
operations in sleep be admitted as a fact, there 
are only two suppositions which can be ad- 
vanced concerning its cause. The one is, that 
the power of volition is suspended ; the other, 
that the will loses its influence over those fa- 
culties of tlie mind, and those members of the 
body, which, during our waking hours, are 
subjected to its authority. Now, it may be 
shewn that the former is not consistent with 
fact ; whence the latter seems to follow as a 
necessary consequence. Hence it is inferred, 
that all our mental operations which are inde- 
pendent of our will, may continue during 
sleep; and that the phenomena of dreaming 
may, perhaps, he produced by these, diversi- 
fied in their apparent effects, in consequence 
of the suspension of our voluntary powers. 
Two obvious consequences follow: 1. That 
when we are aslt&p, the succession of our 
thoughts, in so far as it depends on the laws 
of association, may be carried on by the opera- 
tion of the same unknown causes by which it 
is' produced while we are awake; and ?. 
that the order of our thoughts, in these two 
suites of our mind, must be very different; in- 
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as much as in the one^it depends solely on the 
laws of association ; and in the other, on these 
law r s combined with our own voluntary exer- 
tions. To evince the agreement of these con- 
clusions with truth, professor Stewart shews, 
1st, that the succession ofour thoughts in sleep 
is regulated by the same general laws of asso- 
ciation, to which it is subjected while we are 
awake; and, 2dly, that the circumstances 
which discriminate dreaming from our waking 
thoughts, are such a9 must necessarily arise 
from the suspension of the influence of the 
will. This theory explains very well what 
many persons think the most mysterious of all 
the circumstances connected with dreaming, 
i. e. the inaccurate estimate we form of time, 
an inaccuracy which often gives to a single 
instant the appearance of days. The rapidity 
of thought is at all times such, that, in the 
twinkling of an eye, a crowd of ideas may pass 
before us, to which it would require a long dis- 
course to give utterance: and transactions 
may be conceived, which it would require days 
to realize. But, in sleep, the conceptions of 
the mind are mistaken for realities ; and there- 
fore our estimates of time will be formed, not 
according to our experience of the rapidity of 
thought, but according to our experience of 
the time requisite for realizing what we con- 
ceive. For a more ample detail of this theory, 
see Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, pp. 328, 348, and note O, 
pp. $68, 577- See also this subject resumed ns 
connected with other phenomena, and an il- 
lustration of Mr. Good's theory as con- 
tained in his translation of Lucretius, in the 
article Sleep. 

DREAR, a. Cejieojuj, Saxon, dreary.) 
Mournful; dismal; sorrowful {MU Lori). 

DRE'ARlliEAD. s. Horrour; dismalncss 
( Spenser ). 

DRE'ARIMENT. s. (from dreary.) Obso- 
lete. 1. Sorrow; dismalness; melancholy 
{Spenser). 2. Horrour; dread; terrour ( Spcn - 
*er). 

DRE'ARY. a. (‘cfieopij, Saxon.) 1. Sor- 
row ful ; distressful (Spenser ) . 2. Gloomy; 

dismal; horrid (Prior). 

DREDGE, s . A kind of net ( Caretv ). 

To Dredge, v . a. To catch with a net 
( Carew ). 

DREDGER, s. One who fishes with a 
dredge. 

DRE'GGI N ESS. 5. (from dreggy.) Ful- 
ness of dregs or lees ; foulness; feculence. 

DRE'GGISH. a. (from dregs.) Foul with 
lees; feculent (Harvey). 

DRE'GGY. a. (from dregs.) Containing 

dregs ; consisting of . dregs ; muddy; feculent 

< JC^GS. s . (fcjiepten, Saxon.) 1. The se- 
diment of liquors ; the lees; the grounds; the 
feculence (Sandys). 2. Any thing by which 
purity is corrupted (Bacon). 3. Dross ; sweep- 
ings; refuse (Rogers). 

To DREIN, v. n. To empty; to drain 
{Southern). 

, To DRENCH, v. a. Cspeiwan, Saxon.) l. 
To wash; to soak; to steep (Milton), ft. To 
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saturate with diink or moisture ( Skahpeare ). 

3. To physic by violence (Mortimer). 
Drench, s . (from the verb.) 1. A draught; 

a swill (Milton). 2. Physic for a brute 
( Shahpcare ). 3. Physic that must be given 
by violence ( K . Charles). 4. A channel of 
water. 

Drench, or Drink. Any medical com- 
position prepared in a liquid form, and given 
to horses or cattle for the cure of diseases. 
Some distinction, however, is generally made 
between these two terms, it being the cn9tom 
to say, drink for a horse, drench for a cow. 
They are given with a horn, sold by saddlers 
and collar-makers for this purpose. 

DRE'NCIIEIl. s. (from drench.) 1. One 
that dips or steeps any thing. 2. One that 
gives physio by force. 

DKKNT. participle. Drenched. (Spenser). 
DRESDEN, a town of Germany, and ca- 
pital of Saxony. It is divided by the Elbe into 
the Old and New Town, which are joined to- 
gether by a biidge 683 paces long. Both towns 
are surrounded by strong fortifications : how- 
ever, it was taken by the king of Prussia in 
1743, but was soon restored, in consequence 
of a peace between him and the then elector. 
All tnc houses arc built of free-stone, and are 
almost all of the same height. There is a 
magnificent church for the Roman Catholics, 
which stands between the Elbe, the bridge, 
and the castle ; and there are so many palaces, 
that it is one of the handsomest cities in Ger- 
many. Before the place where they keep 
guard, in the New Town, is an equestrian sta- 
tue of Augustus II. looking toward Poland. 
Lat. 51.0 N. Lon. 13. 50 E. 

To DRESS, v. a . ( dresser , French.) 1. To 
clothe ; to invest with clothes (Druden). 2. 
To clothe pompously or elegantly (Taylor). 3. 
To adorn ; to deck ; to embellish (Clarendon). 

4. To cover .a wound with medicaments ( Wise- 
man). 5. To curry ; to rub a horse (Taylor). 
6. To rectify ; to adjust (Milton). 7. To pre- 
pare for any purpose (Mortimer). 8. To trim ; 
to fit any thing for ready use (Mortimer). Q. 
To prepare victuals for the tabic (Dry den). 

Dress, s. (from the verb.) 1. Clothes; 
garment; habit (Gov. of Tongue). 2. Splen- 
did clothes 5 habit of ceremony ( Clari .). 3. 

The sk ill of adjusting dress (Pope). 

DRE'SSER. s. (from dress.) 1. One em- 
ployed in putting on the clothes and adorning 
the ]>erson of another (Dry den). 2. One em- 
ployed in regulating, trimming, or adjusting 
any thing (Luke). 3. The bench in a kitchen 
on which meat is drest or prepared for the ta- 
ble (Swift). 

DRESSING. 1. (from dress.) The applica- 

tion made to a sore ( Wiseman ) . 

DRE'SSI N GROOM . j. The room m 
which clothes are put on (Swift). 

DREST. part, (from dress.) 

DREUX, a town in the department of 
Eure and Loire, and late province of Bcauce, 
in France. It has a large manufacture of cloth. 
Lat. 4fi.44. N. Lon. 1.26E. 

To DRIB, v . a . To crop; to cut off (Dry- 
den). 
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To DRl'BBLE. v. n. (from drip.) 1. To 
fall in drops {Woodward). 2. To fall weakly 
and slowly {Shakspeare) . 3. To slaver as a 
child or iaeot. 

To Dri'bble. v. a. To throw down in 
drops {Swift). 

DRl'BLET. s. (from dribble.) A small 
sum ; odd money in a sum ( Dry den ) . 

DKl'ER. s. (from dry.) That which has the 
quality of absorbing moisture ; a desiccauvc 
{Bacon). 

DRIFT, s. (from drive.) 1. Force impel- 
lent; impulse {South). 2. Violence; course 
{Spenser). 3. Any thing driven at random 
{Dryden). 4. Any thing driven or born along 
in a body {Pope). 5. A storm ; a shower 
( Shakspeare ). 6. A heap or stratum of any 

matter thrown together by the wind. 7. Ten- 
dency, or aim of action {Daniel). 8. Scope 
of a discourse {Tillolsnn). 

To Drift, v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
drive ; to urge along {Ellis). 2. To throw to- 
gether on heaps {Thomson). 

Drift, Shoot, or Thrust of an arch, 
the push or force which it exerts in the direc- 
tion of the length of the bridge. It arises from 
the gravitation of the stones of the arch, which, 
being kepi from descending by the cohesion of 
the arch, and the resistance of the pier, exert 
their force in a lateral or horizontal direction. 
This force is the greater as the arch is lower, 
c ceteris paribus. 

Drift, in the %viei inary vocabulary, the 
act of driving a common : a ceremony which 
takes place once, twice, or thrice a year (ac- 
cording to the custom of the place), to insure 
and continue the privilege ot the lord of the 
manor, as well as to preserve the rights of the 
parishioners. The cattle upon the commons 
and wastes being all driven to some particular 
spot, arc there examined, and their owners as- 
certained : those belonging to parishioners (or 
such as ha\e right of common) are immediate- 
ly liberated, and return to their former pas- 
turage ; the rest being the property of aliens, 
are impounded, and the owner is fined such 
sum as may be thought equitable by the 
bailiff of the manor. No owner being found, 
the beast (whatever it be) is called an 
estray ; it is usually cried three times in the 
nearest market-towns, and if not claimed 
within twelve months and a day, becomes 
the property of the lord of the manor. This 
is usually called drift of the forest ; though 
it as often takes place upon manors where 
there is no forest, as where the whole is fo- 
rest land. 

Drift, in mining, a passage cut out under 
the earth, betwixt shaft and shaft, or turn and 
turn ; or a passage or way wrought under the 
earth, to the end of a meer of ground, or part 
of ameer. # 

Drift, in navigation, the angle which the 
line of a ship’s motion makes with the nearest 
meridian, when she drives with her side to the 
wind and waves, and is not governed by the 
power of the helm ; it also implies the distance 
which the ship drives on that line. A ship's 
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way is only called drift in a storm ; and when 
it blows so vehemently as to prevent her from 
earning any sail, or at least restrains her to 
suclia portion of sail as may be necessary tp 
keep her sufficiently inclined to one side, that 
she may not be dismasted by the violent la- 
bouring produced by the turbulence of the 
sea. 

Drift-sail, a sail used under water, veer- 
ed out right ahead by sheets, as other sails 
are. It serves to keep the ship's head right 
upon the sea in a storm, and to hinder her 
driving too fast in a current. 

To DRILL, v. a. {drilled Dutch.) 1. To 
pierce any thing w ith a drill {Moxon). 2. To 
perforate; to bore; to pierce {Blackmore). 3. 
To make a hole {Moxon). 4. To delay; to put 
off {Addison). 5. To draw from step to step 
{South). 0. To drain ; to draw slowly {Thom- 
son). 7 . To form to arms ( Hudibras ). 

Drill, s. (from the verb.) I. A pointed 
instrument with which holes are bored 
{Boyle). 2. An ape; a baboon {Locke). 3. 
A small dribbling brook ; a rill {Sandy*). 

Drill, in mechanics, a small instrument 
for making such holes as punches will not con- 
veniently serve for. Drills are of various sizes, 
and are chiefly used by smiths, turners, carpen- 
ters, and coopers. 

Drill, or Drill-box, a name given to 
an instrument for sowing land in the new me- 
thod of horse-hoeing husbandry. 

Dr i LL-sowiNG, a method of sowing grain 
or seed of any kind, so that it may all be at a 
proper depth in the earth, which is necessary 
to its producing healthful and vigorous plants. 
For this purpose a variety of drill-ploughs have 
been invented and recommended; but partly 
from the expence attending the purchase, part- 
ly from the complication of their structure, and 
partly from the attachment of the illiterate 
farmer to long habits, these excellent schemes 
for diminishing labour have not received that 
share of encouragement to which they seem 
entitled. See Husbandry. 

DRIMA. In botany, a genus of the class 
hcxamlria, order monogynia. C’orol inferior, 
campanulas, six-cleft, with rcvolute segments ; 
stamens inserted on the corol ; stigma capi- 
tate. Five species, all Cape plants, with 
white or greenish flowers, generally nodding. 

To DRINK, v.n. pret. drank, or drunk ; 
part. pass, drunk or drunken, ('ujuncan. Sax.) 

1 . To swallow liquors ; to quench thirst 
( Toy ). 2. To be entertained with liquors 
{Shakspeare) 3. To be an habitual drunkard. 
4. To Drink to. To wish well to in the act 
of taking the cup {Shahpeare). 

T o Drink, v. a. I. To swallow: applied 
to liquids {South). 2. To suck up; to absorb 
{Gay). 3. To take in by an inlet; to hear; 
to see {Pope). 4. To act upon by drinking 
{South). 5. To make drunk (jKuqp?). 

Drink, s. (fromxhe verb.) Liquor to be 
swallowed {Milton). 2, Liquor of any parti- 
cular kind (Philips). 

DRINK-MONEY, s. Money given to buy 
liquor {Arbuthnol). 
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DRl'NKABLE. a. (from drink.) Potable. 
DRI'NKER. s, (from drink,) One that 
drinks to excess ; a drunkard (South). 

DRINKING, is one of the animal func- 
tions, essential to the prefer solution and di- 
gestion of food. Although the proportion of 
liquid to that of dry or solid food cannot be 
precisely ascertained; yet, if the constant se- 
cretion of fluids be laid down as the basis of 
this computation, we should, perhaps, drink 
double the quantity of the solid provisions we 
daily consume. Nevertheless, even this pro- 
portion is but too often exceeded, merely to 

{ ilease the artificial cravings of a corrupted pa- 
ate. Thus, we no longer drink with a view 
to quench thirst only, but at certain hours of 
the dav, whether we are naturally inclined, or 
not. Nay, we frequently meet with sots in 
beer, ale, spirits, wine, punch, and even tea. 
Excessive drink, however, though it distend 
and oppress the stomach, and thus impede di- 
gesiion, is not nearly so pernicious as gluttony, 
unless the former be attended with intoxica- 
tion. It however impoverishes the whole mass 
of the blood, by rendering it too thin and wa- 
tery; so that relaxation of the urinary and 
other canals, at length, general debility of the 
system, are its necessary concomitants. 

On the contrary, too little drink disposes per- 
sons of a sedentary life to indigestion ; because 
mauy particles of solid food are, for want of di- 
lution, passed unassinulated through the ali- 
mentary canal ; and the blood becomes viscid, 
and inert in its circulation. The active and 
laborious should, therefore, drink more than 
the idle or phlegmatic; and either of these 
more in summer than in winter, to supply the 
great loss of humours exhaled by insensible 
perspiration. 

Persons whose natural appetite is not de- 
praved in consequence of irregular living, may 
easily regulate the due proportion of their drink 
to that of dry aliment ; as, to them, thirst will 
be the safest guide. But those individuals who 
have become slaves to the libations of Bacchus 
sure unfortunately deprived of this beneficent 
instinct, which is the privilege even of irra- 
tional animals. 

If the moral turpitude of committing excess 
in drinking affords no argument to induce the 

habitual votary to abstain from such pernicious 

practice, we shall only add, that he will sooner 
or later feel the effects of it in painful and lin- 
gering sickness. But reasoning is in vain w ith 
those who can deliberately and habitually 
take an enemy down their throat to steal 
away their brains ;"~and it is useless to expect 
.that words should reach the consciences of 
those who are seared by the drinking of liquid 
fire. We would just venture to remind those 
who are comparatively moderate, that large 
potations are, at all times, ami in every consti- 
tution, improper; that they are particularly 
injurious when indulged in previously to the 
taking of food, and especially before dinner ; 
that all beverage is more pernicious to the 
healthy in a warm than in a cold state ; that 
fhe human stomach should never be inundated 


with immoderate quantities of drink at one 
time ; and that the most natural drink, and the 
most conducive to health, without exception^ 
is pure water. 

DRI NO, a seaport town of European Tur- 
key, seated on a bay of the same name. Lat* 
4 2. 20 N. Lon. iy. 19 E. 

To DllIP. v. n. (efrippen, Dutch.) I. To fall 
in drops. 2. To have drops falling from it 
(Prior). 

To Drip. v. a. 1. To let fall in drops 
(Swift). 2. To drop fat in roasting (Walton). 

Drip. $' That which falls in drops (Morti* 
mer ). 

Drip, in architecture. See Corona. 

DRIPPING. (from drip.) The fat 
which housewives gather from roast meat 
(Swift). 

D'RL'PPING PAN. 5. The pan in which 
the fat of roast meat is caught (Swift), 

To DRIVE, v . a pret. drove, anciently 
drave*, part. pass, driven , or drove, (bpipan, 
Saxon.) 1. To produce motion in any thing 
by violence : as, the hammer drives the nail. 
2. To force along by impetuous pressure 
(Pope). 3. To expel by force from any place 
( Dryden ). 4. To force or urge in any direction 
(Hub.)' b. To guide and regulate a carriage 
(“Exodus), b. To make animals march along 
under guidance (Addison). 7. To clear any 
place by forcing away what is in it (Z)ry- 
dcn). 8. To force; to compel (Ascham). 9. 
To distress; to straiten (Spenstr). 10. To 
urge by violence, not kindness (Dryden). 11. 
To impel by influence of passion (Clarendon). 
1 2. To urge ; to press to a conclusion (Dig* 
by). 13. To carry on; to keep in motion 
(Bacon). 14. To purify by motion (L'Estr.). 
15. To Drive out. To expel (Knolles). 

To Drive, v. n. 1 . To go as impelled by 
any external agent (Brown). 2. To rush with 
violence (Dry dr, 1 ). 3. To pass in a carriage 

(Milton). 4. To tend to; to consider as tne 
scope and ultimate design (Locke). 5. To 
aim ; to strike at with fury (Dryden). 

To DR I' V EL. v. n. (from drip.) 1. To 
slaver; to let the spittle fall in drops, like a 
child or idcot (Grew). 2. To be weak or 
foolish ; to dote (Shakspeare). 

Dri'vel. S' (from the verb.) J. Slaver; 

moisture shed from the mouth ( Dryden ). 2. 

A fool ; a driveller : out of use ( Sidneu ). 

DRI'VELLER. (from drivel). A fool ; 
an ideot ; a slaverer (Swift). 

DRPVEN. The participle of drive. 

DRI VER, s. (from drive.) I. The person 
or instrument who gn e9 any motion by violence. 
2. One who drives beasts (Sandy s). 3. One 
who drives a carriage (Dryden). 

DRIVING, among sportsmen, a method of 
taking pheasant-powts. It is thus practised: 
The sportsman finds out the haunts of these 
birds ; and having fixed his nets there, he calls 
many of them together by a pheasant-call, imi- 
tating the voice of the dam ; after this he makes 
a noise with his driver, which will make them 
run a little way forward in a cluster ; and this 
he is to repeat till he has secured them. 
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which an expert sportsman never fails to do, and Bee.) i. The bee which makes no honey 
by driving them. into his nets. {Dry den). 2. A sluggard ; an idler {Addison). 

Driving, in metallurgy, is said of silver, 3. The hum, or instrument of humming, 
when, in the operation of refining, the lead Drone. The greatest tube of the bag-pipe : 
being burnt away, the remaining copper rises the office of which is to emit one continued 
upon its surface in red fiery bubbles. deep note, as an accompanying bass to the aif 

Driving, in the sea-language, is said of a or tune played on the smaller pipes, 
ship, when ail ^anchor being let fall will not To Drone, v. n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
hold her fast, nor prevent her sailing away live in idleness 5 to dream ( Dry den ). 2. To 
with the wind or tide. The best way in this give a heavy dull tone ( Dry den ). 
case is to let fall more anchors, or to veer out DRONFlELD, a town in Derbyshire, 
more cable; for the more cable she has out, the with a market on Thursdays. It is situated 
safer she rides. When a ship is a-hull or a-try, at the edge of the Peak, in a very wholesome 
they say she drives to leeward. air. Lat. 53. 18 N. Lon. 1. 25 W. 

To DRPZZLE. v . a . ( drisleu , German) DRO'NISH. a. (from drone.) Idle; slug- 
Toshed in small slow drops {Shakspeare). gish ; lazy ; indolent; unactive {Dry den). 

To Dri'zzle. v. n. To fall in short slow DRONTE, in ornithology. See Dodo. 
drops {Addison). DRONTIIEIM, a city of Norway, capital 

DRI'ZZLY. a. (from drizzle .V Shedding of a government of the same name, with an 


small rain {Drydcn). 

DROGHEDA , or Tr e d a h , a sea- port town 
and the capital of Louth in Ireland. In I04y 
Oliver Cromwell stormed and took it, when 
about 4,000 inen, found in arms in it, were 

I iiit to the sword. It sends 2 members to par- 
iainent, and is 23 miles N. of Dublin. Lat. 
51. 5.3 N. Lon. 0. I W. 

DROIL. s. A drone; a sluggard. 

To Droil. v. n. To work sluggishly and 
slowly; to plod {Government of the Tongur). 

DROIT, jus, signifies right or law, of which 
some distinguish six kinds : 1. Jus recuperandi, 
right of recovery. 2. Jus entrandi, right of 
entering. 3. Jus habeudi, right of having. 4. 
Jus retinendi, right of retaining. 5. Jus per- 
cipiendi, right of receiving. 6. Jus possidemli, 
right of possessing. 

Droit is also the highest of all real writs ; 
and takes its name of a writ of right from the 
greatest regard being shown to it, and as it has 
the most assured and filial judgment. There 
are several sorts of these writs used in our law, 
as droit de avowson, droit de dower, droit de 
garde, droit patent, droit rationabili parte, and 
droit sur disclaimer. 

DROITWICH, a town of Worcestershire, 
in England, noted for excellent white salt, 
made from the salt springs in its neighbour- 
hood. It sends two members to parliament. 
Lat, 52. 15 N. Lon 1. 48 W, 

DROLL, s. (droler, French.) I. One 
whose business it is to raise mirth by pet- 
ty tricks; a jester; a buffoon {Prior), 2. 
A farce; something exhibited to raise mirth 
{Swift). 

To Droll, v. b. ( drgle , French.) To jest; 
to play the buffoon {Glanville). 

DRO'LLERY. $, (from droll.) Idle jokes; 
buffoonery {Government of the Tongue). 
DROMEDARY, in mastiology. See Ca- 

MEL17S. 

DROMONES,. in antiquity, a kind of 
ehts. Those who rowed them were called 
romonarii. 

DROMORE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Down, and the see of a bishop. 
Lat. 54 . 25 N, Lon. 0. 8 W. 

DRONE, s . C*jioep* Saxon.) (See Apis 


archbishop's see, and a good harbour* Lat. 
()3. 20 N. Lon. 1 1. 9 E. 

To DROOP, v. n. {droef, sorrow, Dutch.) 

1 . To languish with sorrow {Sandy s). 2. To 

faint; to grow weak ( Roscommon ). 3. To 

sink ; to lean downward {Pope). . 

DROOPING (oermtus). In botany. The 
top or end pointing to the ground. Applied to 
the peduncle or flower; as in bidens cemua. 
Different from nodding, Nutans ; which sec. 

DROP, s . (fcjioppa, Saxon.) 1 . A globule 
of moisture ; as much liquor as falls at once 
when there is not a continual stream {Boyle), 

2. Diamonds hanging in the ear {Pope). 
Drop sekfne. s. {gutta serenu , Latin.) 

A disease of the eye, proceeding from an in- 
spissation of the humour {Milton). 

To Drop. v. a . (t>poppan, Saxon.) 1. To 
pour in drops or single globules ( Deuteronomy ). 
2. To let fall {Dry den). 3. To let go; to 
dismiss from the hand, or the possession 
{fVaits). 4.^ To utter slightly or casually 
{Amos). 5. To insert indirectly, or by way 
of digression {Locke). 6. To intermit; to 
cease {Collier). 7. To quit a master {L'Estr.). 
8. To let go a dependant, or companion, 
without further association {Addison). 9. To 
sulIVr to vanish, or come to nothing {Swift). 
10. To herlrop; to speckle; to variegate with 
spots {Milton). 

To Drop. t*. n. I.To fall in drops, or sin- 
gle globules {Shakspeare). Q. To Jet drops 
fall {Psalms). 3. To fall; to come from a 
higher place {Chcyne\ 4. To fall sponta- 
neously {Milton). 5. To fall in death ; to die 
suddenly ( Shakspeare ). 6 . To die ( Digby ). 
7. To sink into silence ; to vanish ; to come to 
nothing ( Addison . Pope). 8. To come Unex- 
pectedly {Spectator). 

DROPPING. 5. (from drop.) 1. That 
which falls in drops {Donne). 2. That which 
drops when the continuous stream ceases 
{Pope). 

DROPLET, s. A little drop ( Shakspeare ). 
DROPS, in architecture. See Gutta 
and Tryglyph. 

Drops. See Medicine .and Phar- 

M A C Y. 

DROPSICAL. 0. (from dropsy.) Diseased 
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with & dropsy; tending to a dropsy {Afhuth- 
not ). 

DRO'PSIED, a. (from dropsy.) Diseased 
with a dropsy {Skakspeare). 

DROPSY. (Hydrops, from vfwf, water*) 
In medicine. Sec the different species of this 
disease, Ascites and Anasarca: see also 
Medicine. 

DRO'PWORT. See Spiii jea. 

Drop wort (Water). See Oenanthe. 

DRO'SERA. Sun-dew. In botany, age* 
nus of the class pentandria, order pentagynia. 
Calyx five-cleft ; petals five : capsule one cell- 
ed, three or live valved; seeds numerous. 
Eleven species ; chiefly Cape or Indian plants: 
but three common to die bogs and ditches of 
our own country : of these the sun-dew of the 
dispensatories is d. rotundifolia, with orbicu- 
lar, radical, depressed leaves, with hairy peti- 
oles ; scapes and calyxes hairy. The orbicular 
radical leaves which resemble a cup are fringtd 
with hair, and secrete a limpid fluid, which has 
all the appearance of a dew-drop, and which is 
so constantly supplied, that the cup is never 
dried up or exhausted during the hottest day ; 
whence the name sun-dew. The whole plant 
is extremely acrid, and the juice that exudes 
from its broken stem is sufficiently caustic to 
corrode the skin ; whence, mixed with milk, it 
is often used as a cosmetic. 

DROSS s. (fcjior, Saxon.) 1. The recre- 
ment or despumation of metals (Hooker). 2. 
Rust; incrustation upon metal {Addison). 3. 
Refuse ; leavings ; swecjiings ; dregs ; fecu- 
lence ; corruption ( Tillotson ). 

DRO'SSINESS. s. (from drossy .) Foul- 
ness; feculence; rust {Boyle). 

DROSSY, a . (from dross.) 1. Full of sco- 
rious or recreinentitious parts; full of dross 
{Davies). 2. Worthless; foul; feculent 
{Donne). 

DROTCHEL. s . An idle wench ; a slug- 
gard. 

DROVE, s. (from drive.) 1. A body or 
number of cattle {Hayward). 2. A uuiiiber 
of sheep driven {South). 3. Any collection of 
animalsCAfi//.). 4. Acrowd ; a tumult {Dry.). 

DRO'VEN. part . from drive: not used 
{Shakspeare). 

DRO'VER. s. He who is employed to drive 
cattle from one place to another, to sell. 

DROUGHT, s. Ct>jiu 30 *>e-, Saxon.) Dry 
weather; want of rain {Sandy s). 2. Thirst; 
want ofdrink (Milton). 

DROU'GHTINESS. j. (from droughty.) 
The state of wanting rain. 

DROU'GHTY, e. (from drought.) i. 
Wanting rain ; sultry {Ray). 2. Thirsty ; dry 
With thirst {Philips). 

To DROWN, v. a. (njiuneman, Saxon.) l. 
To suffocate in water ( King Charles). 2. To 
overwhelm in water {Knolles)S 3. To over- 
flow ; to bury in an inundation ; to deluge 
{Drydeti). 4. To immerge; to lose in any 
4hing ( Davies ). b. To lose in something that 
Overpowers toe, covers ( Hatton). 

To Drown, v. n. To be suffocated in the 
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DROWNING, signifies the extinction of 
life by a total immersion in water. In sotqe 
respects there seems to be a great similarity be- 
tween the death occasioned by immersion in 
water, and that hy strangulation, suffocation 
by fixed air, apoplexies, epilepsies, sudden 
faintings, violent shocks of electricity, or even 
violent falls and bruises. Physicians, however, 
are not agreed with regard to the nature of the 
injury done to the animal system in any or all 
of these accidents, it is indeed certain, that 
in all the cases above mentioned, particularly 
in drowning, there is very often such a suspen- 
sion of the vital powers as to us hath the ap- 
pearance of a total extinction of them ; while 
yet they may be again set in motion, atid the 
person restored to life, after a much longer suh- 
mersion than has been generally thought capa- 
ble of producing absolute death. The length 
of time during which a person may remain in 
water without being drowned, is very unequal 
in different individuals; and depends as much 
on the temperature of the water as on the par- 
ticular constitution of the subject : in general, 
however, there is less prospect of recovery, 
after havingcontinued fifteen minutes immersed 
in water. lit such cases, death ensues from im- 
peded respiration, aud the consequent ceasing of 
the circulation of the blood, by which the body 
loses its heat, and, with that, the activity of the 
vital principle. Dr. Good wyn justly observes, 
that the water produces all tne changes which 
take place in drowning, only indirectly, by ex- 
cluding the atmospheric air front the lungs, as 
they admit but a very inconsiderable quantity 
of fluid to pass into them, during immersion, 
lleuce we shall find, in the progress of this in- 
quiry, that inflation of the lungs is one of the 
principal means of restoring life. 

Before we describe the various methods that 
have been successfully adopted, for recovering 
drowned persons, it will be useful to advert 
(on the plan of Dr. Struve) to those circum- 
stances which desert e to be duly weighed, pre- 
viously to any active measures being taken on 
such unfortnnate occasions : 1 . The season and 
weather. 2. Length of time the person has 
continued under water. 3. The state of his 
mind when the accident happened : whether 
he was intoxicated, frightened, &c. 4. Consti- 
tution of the body, and whether he was in a 
state of perspiration. 5. The height from 
which he fell, and whether his head plunged 
foremost* 6. Depth of the water ; whether it 
was cold or warm, sea or river water, and how 
he was dressed. Lastly, 7* The manner in 
which he was taken out, whether by the legs, 
and without receiving any injury, or by instru- 
ments ; and whether he was rolled &&>ut in a 
tub, or what other methods were pursued for 
his restoration. 

Few improvements appear to have been 
made in the treatment of the drowned, since 
this important branch of medical science was 
first discussed, in a popular manner, by the 
late Dr. Ttssot; yet the names of Cullen, 
Good wyn, Comm, Hawes, -and Coleman, in 
Britain, as well as those of L T n*er, Rciraartts> 
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and Struve, in Germany, deserve to be respect- 
fully mentioned : from their various publica- 
tions, and especially of the two last mentioned, 
we shall briefly state the principal rules of con- 
duct to be observed, with respect to persons in 
that deplorable situation. 

Symptoms of apparent Death hy Drown- 
ing. — Coldness; paleness of the whole body ; 
the lips of a livid nue ; the mouth either open 
or firmly closed ; .the tongue blue, swelled and 
protruded ; the eye-lids closed, the eyes turned, 
and their pupils dilated ; the face swelled and 
blue ; the lower belly hard and inflated. The 
first signs of returning animation are, convul- 
sive starting of the muscles of the face, or feet ; 
motion of the eye-lids ; a spasmodic shivering 
of the body. 

Treatment I. After having been carefully 
taken out of the water hy the arms, so as to 
prevent the least injury to the head and breast, 
the body ought to be carried to the nearest 
house (if possible, on a bier), with the head 
somewhat raised ; or, in fine warm weather, 
the resuscltative process may with more ad- 
vantage be performed in the open air, espe- 
cially in sun-shine. 

2. When the subject is deposited, the upper 
part of the body should be supported halt-sit- 
tuig, with the head inclining towards the right 
side. 


of the nostrils, than by introducing air into fho 
mouth. For the former purpose, it is necea** 
sary to be provided with a wooden pipe, fitted 
at one extremity for filling the nostril, and at 
the other for being blown into by a healthy 
person’s mouth, or for receiving the muzzle of 
a pair of common bellows, by which the ope- 
ration may be longer continued. At first, 
however, it will always be more proper to in-, 
troduce the warm breath from the lungs of a 
living person, than to commence with cold 
atmospheric air. During this operation, the 
other nostril and the mouth should be closed 
by an assistant, while a third person gently 
iresses the chest with his hands, as soon as the 
ungs are observed to be inflated. 

3. Stimulating clysters, consisting of warm 
water and common salt ; or a strong solutiou 
of tartar emetic; or decoctions of aromatic 
herbs; or six ounces of brandy, should be 
speedily administered. We do not consider 
injections of the smoke of tobacco, or even 
clysters of that narcotic plant, in all instances 
safe or proper. 

4. Let the body be gently rubbed with com- 
mon salt, or with flannels dipped. in spirits; 
the pit of the stomach fomented with hot 
brandy ; the temples stimulated with spirit of 
hartshorn; and the nostrils occasionally tickled 
with a feather. 


3. The clothes arc to be taken off without 
delay, but with the greatest precaution ; as 
wolcnt shaking of the body might extinguish 
the latent spark of life. 

4. The mouth and nose must be cleansed 
from the mucus and froth, by means of a fea- 
ther dipped in oil. 

If. The whole body should now be gently 
wiped and dried with warm flannel cloths, then 
covered with blankets, feather-beds, hay, straw, 
to. In cold or moist weather, the patient is 
to be laid on a mattress or tied, at a proper dis- 
tance from the fire, or in a room moderately 
heated ; but in the warm days of summer, a 
simple couch is sufficient. 

(j. If the patient be very young, or a child, it 
may be placed in bod between two persons, to 
promote natural warmth. 

7. In situations where the bath cannot be 
comcnicutly procured, bladders filled with 
lukewarm water should be applied to different 
parts of the body, particularly to the pit of the 
stomach ; or a warming-pan wrapped in flannel 
grntiy moved along the spine ; or aromatic fo- 
mentations frequently and cautiously repeated. 

■ 8. As the breathing of many persons in an 
apartment would render the air mephitic, and 
thus retard, or even prevent the restoration of 
life, not more than five or six assistants should 
be suffered to remain in the room where the 
body is deposited. 

Stimulants generally employed*— 1. Mode- 
rate friction with soft, warm flannel, at the 
beginning, and gradually increased by means of 
brushes dipped in oil, till pulsations of the 
heart are perceptible. 

2. Inflation of the tings, which may be 
more conveniently effected by blowing into one 
YOL. IV. 


5. Persons of a very robust frame, and 
whose skin after being dried assumes a rigid 
and contracted surface, may be put into the 
sub- tepid bath, of about 65°, which must he 
gradually raised to 75° or 80° of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, according to circumstances ; or the body 
carried to a brewfiouse, and covered with 
warm grains for three or four hours : but these 
expedients generally require medical assist- 
ance. 

6. Violent shaking and agitation of the body 
by the legs and arms, though strongly recom- 
mended, and supposed to have often forwarded 
the recovery of children and boys, appears to us 
a doubtful remedy, which can be practised only 
in certain cases. 

7. Sprinkling the naked body of a drowned 
person with cold water; submitting it to the 
operation of a shower-bath, or the sudden 
shocks of the electric fluid ; as well as whip- 
ping it with nettles, administering emetics, 
and blood-letting, are desperate expedients, 
which should be resorted to only after the more 
lenient means have been unsuccessfully em- 
ployed. 

It is, however, a vulgar and dangerous error, 
to suppose that persons apparently dead by im- 
mersion under water are irrecoverable, because 
life does not soon re-appear: hence we serious- 
ly intreat those who are thus employed in the 
sen ice of humanity to persevere for three or 
four hours at least, in the application of the 
most appropriate remedies above described ; foi 
there are many instances recorded, of patients 
who recovered, after they had been relinquished 
by all their medical and other assistants. 

Treatment on the Return of £$/>»— As soon 
as the first symptoms of that happy change 
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become discernible, additional care must be 
taken to cherish the vital action, by the most 
soothing means. All violent proceedings 
should, therefore, be immediately abandoned, 
no farther stimulants applied, nor even the ears 
of the patient be annoyed by loud speaking, 
shouting, &c. At that important crisis, mo- 
derate friction only 19 requisite. And, if the 
reviving person happen to be in the bath, he 
may either remain there, provided his sensa- 
tions be easy and agreeable, or be remo\cd to a 
comfortable bed, after being expeditiously dried 
with warm flannels: fomentations of aromatic 
plants may then be applied to the pit of the 
stomach ; bladders filled with warm water, 
placed to the left side ; the soles of the feet 
rubbed with suit ; the mouth cleared of froth 
and mucus, and a little white wine, or a solu- 
tion of salt in water, dropped on the tongue. 
But all strong stimulants, such as powerful 
electric shocks, strong odours of volatile salts. 
See. are at this period particularly injurious. 
Lastly, the patient, after resuscitation, ought 
to be for a short interval resigned to the efforts 
of nature, and left in a composed and quiescent 
state : as soon as he is able to swallow, without 
compulsion or persuasion, warm wine, or tea, 
with a few drops of vinegar, instead of milk, or 
gruel, warm beer, and the like, should be 
gi\en in small doses frequently repeated. 

We cannot conclude this subject without 
affording the reader a \iew of the different ar- 
ticles belonging to a complete chest of instru- 
ments, and other materials, employed in the 
various processes for recovering suspended ani- 
mation from drowning. The merit of these 
institutions in England is due to Drs. Cogan 
and Hawes, the founders of the Royal Humane 
Society at London; but the improved arrange- 
ment of the chest now to be described, toge- 
ther with the choice of internal and external 
remedies, were made by a respectable surgeon 
at Deptford, Mr. Kite, in 1?88, though con- 
siderably extended in 1790 , by Mr. lledlich, 
a medicalpractitioner of respectability at Ham- 
burgh. This gentleman is likewise one of the 
most active members of the Humane Society in 
that city, and has offered the following articles 
for 9ixty-five marks, or about four guineas and 
a half. His complete chest contains: 

A small bottle of rectified spirit of wine. 

Ditto, white-wine vinegar. 

Ditto, sweet oil. 

Ditto, white French brandy. 

Ditto, volatile sal ammoniac. 

Ditto, vitriolic aether. 

Ditto, mustard-seed. 

A machine for injecting the smoke of to- 
bacco. 

A leather tube, together with a pair of bel- 
lows, for inflating the lungs 

Another tube of leather, for introducing me. 

dicirtts into the stomach: 

, A small syringe for clearing the throat of 
mucus. 

Three wooU^en covers or blankets. 

Four brush**, and six woolffcn cloths, for 
performing friction. 
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Several emetics. 

Two lancets for blood-letting. 

One pound of tobacco. 

A roller and cushion, to be used in venae* 
section. 

Two quills, a sponge, and some lint. 

A pocket-knife. 

An apparatus for striking fire. 

Chamomile and elder-flowers. 

Common sail: — and a printed copy of 
rules and diiections for treating the drown- 
ed. 

Conceiving that a chest containing all these 
articles could not be purchased in London for 
less than double the price above stated, beside 
the additional trouble of procuring them, we 
have borrowed this account from onr respect- 
able fellow-labourer, the editor of the Do- 
mestic Encyclopaedia. 

To DROWSE, v. a. ( droosen , Dutch.) To 
make heavy with sleep ( Milton ). 

To Drowse, v. n. 1. To slumber; to grow 
heavy with sleep (MilloTf). 2. To look heavy, 
not cheerful ( Snakspeare ). 

DliO'WSIHED. s. Sleepiness; inclination 
to sleep : obsolete (Sprnsn ). 

DROWSILY, nil. (.from drowse.) 1. Sleep- 
ily; heavily (Dry den). 2. Sluggishly; idly; 
slothfully; la/ily (Raleigh). 

DROWSINESS. s. (Horn drowse.) 1 . 
Sleepiness; heaviness with sleep (Crush aw). 

2. Idleness; indolence; inacthity (Rucon). 

DRO'WSY. s. (from drowse.) I. Sleep); 

heavy with sleep; lethargic (Dry den). 2* 
Heavy; lulling ; causing ; sleep (Addison). 3. 
Stupid : dull (Attirbury). 

To DRUB. v. a. ( druler , to kill, Dan.) To 
thrash ; to beat ; to bang (Undihi as) . 

1)ru/i. s. (from the vcib.) A thump; a 
knock ; a blow (Addison). 

To DRUDGE, v. a. ( draghen , to carry, 
Dutch.) To labour m mean offices; to toil 
without honour or dignity ; to work hard (Of- 
it'tw). 

Drudge, s. (from the verb.) One employed 
in mean labour ; a slave (Shaksprare). 

DREDGER, s. (from drudge.) 1 . A mean 
labourer. 2. The drudging- box. 

DRUDGERY. *. Mean labour; ignoble 
toil; servile oceuput ion (Southern). 

DRU'DGl N G-BOX . The box out of 
which flour is sprinkled upon roast meat 

DRUDGINGLY. a d. Laboriously; toil- 
somely. 

DIIUG. s. ( drougr , French.) 1. An ingre- 
dient used in physic; a medicinal simple. (Sec 
Materia Medica, Pharmacy, &c.) 2. 
Any thing without worth or value ; any thing 
of which no purchaser can be found (Drydeti). 

3. A drudge (Shaksprare). 

To Drug. v. a. (from the noun.) l.To sea- 
son with medicinal ingredients (Shakspeare). 
2. To tincture with something offensive (Mil- 
ton). 

DRUGGET, in commerce, a sort of stuff, 
very thin, and narrow, sometimes ajl wool, aud 
sometimes. half wool, and half thread j having 
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sometimes the wale, but more usually with- 
out. 

DRU'GGIST. s. (from drug .) One who 
■elU physical drugs {Boyle). 

DUu'GSTElf. s. (from drug.) One who 
sells physical simples ( Alteibury ). 

DRUIDS, Du u ides, or Druid je, the 
priests or ministers of religion among the an- 
cient Celt® or Gauls, Britons, and Germans. 
Some authors derive the word from the He- 
brew Dvm derussim , or drussim , which they 
Iran si. ilc contemplatores . Picard, Celtopaed. 
lib. it. p. 58, belie ; cm the Druids to have been 
thus called from Druis, or Dryius, their leader, 
the fourth or fifth king of the Gauls, and father 
of Sarou or Naumcs. Pliny, Sahnasius, Vige- 
nere, &c. derive the name from ip;, oak ; oil 
account of their inhabiting, or at least fre- 
quenting, and teaching in forc&ls ; or perhaps 
because, as Pliny says, they never sacrificed 
but under the oak. But it is hard to imagine 
how the Druids should come to sjieak Greek. 
Menage derives the word from the old British 
drus , daemon, magician. Bore), from the 
Saxon dry, magician ; or rather from the old 
British dru, or dcrir, oak, whence he takes 
to be derived ; which is the most probable 
supposition. 

The Druids were the first and most distin- 
guished order among the Gauls and Britons; 
they were chosen out of the best families; and 
the honours of ( heir birth, joined with those of 
their function, procured them the highest ve- 
neration among the people. The authority of 
the kings of Britain was greatly controuled by 
the Druids, who were not only the ministers of 
religion, but also possessed the light of making 
laws, of explaining and executing them. Their 
power, and consequently the honour paid them, 
was incredibly great. They were considered 
as the interpreters of the gods ; they were ex- 
empted from all taxes and military services ; 
ana their persons were held sacred and invio- 
lable. They were objects of such veneration, 
that the rage of hostile armies about to engage 
was not only suspended, but entirely suppress- 
ed, by their interposition. (Diodor. v. 31. 
Strab.tv. U) 7 .) There was a chief Druid chosen 
by the suffrages of the rest ; which was an of- 
fice of so great dignity, that the appointment 
to it was sometimes determined by arms. The 
chief residence of the Archdruid of Gaul wa 9 
at Dreux, in Pais Charlrain ( injinibus Carmt- 
tum , (jua> regio to tins Gallia media habebatur ), 
whither all those who had law-suits came to 
get them determined. (Caesar, vi. 13.) The 
Arclulruid of Britain resided, as it is thought, 
in the island of Anglesey {in Mona), where 
the vestiges of his palace, and of the houses of 
the other Druids, who attended him, are said 
still to be viable, (Rowland’s Mona Antiqua.) 

We Know but little na to their peculiar doc- 
trines ; only that they believed the immortality 
of the soul ; and, as is generally supposed, the 
metempsychosis ; though a late author makes 
it appear’ highly probable they did not believe 
this last, at least not in the sense of the P)tha- 
goreans.^ 
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They held the plant m isle toe in singular, fe- 
neration. Pliny relates the ceremony where- 
with they gathered it every year, lib. xvi. cap. 
44. They placed great confidence, also, m 
serpents’ eggs, gathered after a peculiar man- 
ner, and under a certain disposition of the 
moon, described by Piiny ; and imagined thenv 
effectual means for the gaining of law-suits, 
and procuring the good graces of princes. Aud 
hence the same author concludes it is, that the: 
caduceus, or rod encompassed with two serpents 
inter woven, has been assumed as a symbol of 
peace. Suetonius, in his Life of Claudius, as- 
9ures us, they sacrificed men ; and Mercury is 
said to be the god to whom they offered these 
victims. Diod. Siculus, lib. vi. observes, it 
was only upon extraordinary occasions they 
made such offerings : as, to consult what mea- 
sures to take, to learn what should befal them, 
&c. by the fall of the victim, the tearing of his 
members, and the manner of his blood gushing 
out. Augustus condemned the custom ; and. 
Tiberius, and Claudius, punched and abolish- 
ed it. 

DRUM, is a martial musical instrument in- 
form of a cylinder, hollow within, and covered 
at the two ends with vellum, which is stretched 
or slackened at pleasure by means of small, 
cords or sliding knots. It is beat upon with 
sticks. Drums are sometimes made of brass, 
.but most commonly they are of wow!. The- 
drum is by Lc Clerc said to have been an orien- 
tal invention, and to have been brought by the 
Arabians, or perhaps rather the Moors, ’into 
Spain. 

Drums (Kettle), are two sorte of large ba- 
sons of copper or brass, rounded in the bottom, 
and covered with vellum or goat skin, which is 
kept fast by a circle of iron round the body oF 
the drum, with a number of screws to draw up 
and down. They are much used among the- 
horse ; as also iu operas, oratorios, concerts, 
&c. 

Drum, or Drummer, he that beats the 
drum ; of whom each company of foot ha9 
one, and sometimes two. Every regiment has- 
a drum-major, who has the command over the 
other drums. They are distinguished from ther 
soldiers by clothes of a ditfeient fashion : their 
post, when a battalion is drawn up, is on the 
flanks, and on a march it is betw ixt the divi- 
sions. 

Drum of the ear. SeeEAR, Tympa- 
num, and Anatomy. 

To Drum. v. n. I , To beat a drum ; to beat 
a tune on a drum. 2. To beat with a pulsatory 
motion ( Drifden ). 

To DRLl MBLE. v . n. To drone 5 to be 
sluggish ( Shuhpcare ). 

DRUM BOTE, a town of Ireland,, in the 
county of Monaghan. Lat. 54. 10 N. Lon. 
G.3i\V. 

DRU'MFISII. s. The name of a fish ( /Food- 

ward). 

DRUMLANRIG, a town of Dumfries- 
shire! in the district of NUhsdale;. remarkable 
lor n wood pf oak, six miles in length. Lat. 
55. 25 N. Lon. 3 . 31 W. , * 

R 2 
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DRUM-MA'JOR. *. {drum and major,) 
The chief drummer of a regiment ( Cleave - 

^Dku'M-MAKER. ». He who deals in 
drums. 

DRU'MMER. s. He whose office is to beat 
the drum (C»ay). 

Drummer, in entomology. SccBlatta. 
DRUMMOND (William), a Scotch poet. 
He was the son of sir John Drummond, of 
Hawthomden, and was born there in 158/i. 
lie was destined for the law, and had an edu- 
cation accordingly; but Parnassus had more 
charms for him than the courts, 8cc. and the 
law was totally abandoned, in his retirement 
at Iiawthornaen, he wrote several beautiful 
poems ; but the death of a lady to whom he was 
about to be married affected him so much, that 
he went abroad, where he remained some 
ears, and then returned to his own country, 
n his retirement he wrote his history of the 
seven kings of the name of James, and several 
ieces to promote peace and union in that tnr- 
ulent time. He died in lf)4g, leaving a wi- 
dow and three children. His works were 
minted in folio at Edinburgh in 1711. 

DRU'MSTICK. s. The stick with which a 
drum is beaten. 

DRUNK, a. (from drink.) 1. Intoxicated 
with liquor; inebriated {Dry den). 2. Drench- 
ed or sun rated with moisture {Deuteionomy). 

DRU'NKARD. s. (from drunk.) One given 
to excessive use of strong liquors ; one addicted 
to habitual ebriety {South). 

DRU'NKEN. a. (from drunk.) 1. Intox- 
icated with liquor; inebriated {Bacon). 2. 
Given to habitual ebriety. 3. Saturated with 
moisture ( Shakspeare ). 4. Done in a state of 

inebriation {Swift). 

DRU'NKENLY. ad. (from drunken.) In 
a drunken manner {Shakspeare). 

DRUNKENNESS, s. (from drunken.) 1. 
Intoxication with strong liquor {Taylor). 2. 
Habitual ebriety {Watts). 3. intoxication, 

• or inebriation of any kind; disorder of the fa- 
culties {Spenser). 

Drunkenness, a well known inflection of 
the brain, occasioned by drinking too freely of 
intoxicating liquors. Drunkenness appears in 
different shapes in different constitutions : 
some it makes gav, some sullen, and some fu- 
rious. The mischief of drunkenness consists 
mi the following had effects: 1. It betrays most 
constitutions either into extravagances of anger, 
Or sins of lewdness. 2. It disqualifies men for 
the duties of their station, both by the tempo- 
rary disorder of their faculties) and at length by 
y eoqstant incapacity and stupefaction. 3. it 
i* attended with expehces, which can often be 
ill Spared. 4. It is sure to occasion uneasiness 
to the family of th%drunkard. 5. It shortens 
life. To these consequences of drunkenness 
must be added the pecoBiir danger and mischief 
of the example. “ Drunken uess (says Pa ley) 
rs a social festive vice The drinker collects 
his circle; the circle naturally spreads; of 
those who are drawn within, it, many become 
the corrupters and centres of sets and circles of 
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their own ; every one countenancing, and per- 
haps emulating the rest, till a whole neigh- 
bourhood be infected from the contagion of a 
single example. With this observation upon 
the spreading quality of drunkenness may be 
connected a remark which belongs to the se- 
veral evil effects above recited. The conse- 
quences pf a vice, like the symptoms of a dis- 
ease, though they be all enumerated in the 
description, seldom all meet in the same sub- 
ject. In the instance under consideration, the 
age and temperature of one drunkard may have 
little to fear from inflammations of lust or an- 
ger ; the fortune of a second may not be in- 
jured by the expencc ; a third may have no 
family to be disquieted by his irregularities ; 
and a fourth may possess a constitution fortified 
against the poison of strong liquors. But if, as 
we always ought to do, we comprehend within 
the consequences of our conduct the mischief 
and tendency of the example, the above cir- 
cumstances, however fortunate for the indivi- 
dual, will be found to vary the guilt of his 
intemperance less, probably, than he supposes. 
Although the waste of time and inouey may 
be of small importance to you, it may be of the 
utmost to some one or other whom your socie- 
ty corrupts. Repeated or long continued ex- 
cesses, which hurt not your health, may be 
fatal to your companion. Although you have 
neither wife r.or child, nor parent, to lament 
your absence from home, or expect your return 
to it with terror ; oilier families, whose hus- 
bands and fathers have been invited to share 
in your ebriety, or encouraged to imitate it, 
may justly lay their misery or ruin at your 
door. This will hold good, whether the per- 
son seduced be seduced immediately by you, or 
the vice be propagated from you to him, 
through several intermediate examples.” 

The ancient Lacedemonians used to make 
their slaves frequently drunk, to give their 
children an aversion and horror towards it. 
The Indians hoid drunkenness a species of 
madness; and in their language, the same term 
{ramgam), that signifies “ drunkard,” signifies 
also a t€ phrenetic.” 

Drunkenness, by our laws, is very properly 
looked upon as an aggravation rather than an 
excuse for any crime. For the offence of 
drunkenness a man inay be punished in the ec- 
clesiastical court, as well as by justices of peace 
by statute. And by 4 Jac. I. c. 5. and 21 Jac. 
I. c. 7. if any person shall be convicted of 
drunkenness by the view of a justice, oath of 
one witness, &cc. he shall forfeit 5s. for the 

fir&t ofrencc, to be levied by distress and sale of 
his goods ; and for want of a distress, shall si t 
in the stocks six hours: and, for the second 
offence, he is to be bound with two sureties in 
101. each, to be of good behaviour, or to be 
committed. And he who is guilty of any crime 
through his own voluntary drunkenness, shall 
be punished for it as if he’had been sober. It 
has been held that drunkenness is a sufficient 
cause to remove a magistrate : anti the prose- 
cution for this offence by the statute of 4 Jae. 
I. c. 5, was to be, and still may be, before jus* 
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tices of peace in their sessions by way of indict- following account of the cause of the dry-rot iji 
ment, dec. Equity will not relieve against a timber, and the method of preventing it, corn- 
bond, &c. given by a man when drunk, unless municated by Mr. Batson, of Limehouse. He 
the drunkenness is occasioned through the ma- observes, that the dry-rot having taken place 
nagement or contrivance of him to whom the in one of his parlours, to such a degree as to 
bond is given. require the pnlling down part of the wainscot 

Dll UP A. In botany. Pericardium fa return every third year, and perceiving that it arose 
cvalvc, nuceni continens. A pulpy pericarp or from a damn, stagnated air, and from the 
fruit without valves, containing a nut or stone moisture of the earth, he determined, in the 
with a kernel. As plum, apricot, peach, al- month of June, 1763, to build a narrow closet 
uaond, olive, &c. Some call this sort of fruit next the wall through which the moisture 

{ iruniis or plum. It is usually a moist succu- came to the parlour. This expedient had the 
cut fruit ; but sometimes dry, as the almond, desired effect. But, though the rot in the par- 
DRU PACE iE, The thirty-eighth order in lour was totally stopped, the evil soon appeared 
Linnlus’s Fragments of a Natural Method ; in the closet, where fungi of a yellow colour 
containing those trees which bear a drupe or arose in various parts. In the autumn of the 
plum. year 1786 the closet was locked up about ten 

DRUSES, a people of Syria, on the moun- weeks : on opening it, numerous excrescences 
tains Libanus and Antilibanus, Their lan- were observed about the lower part; a white 
guage is the Arabic; and their religion peculiar mould was spread by a plant resembling a vine, 
to themselves, consisting of certain mysterious or sea- weed ; and the whole of the inside, chi- 
ceremonies, accompanied with very little, if na, &c. was covered with a fine powder of the 
any, zeal. They arc warlike, inured to labour, colour of brick-dust. On cleaning out the 
arc great enemies of the Turks, and have their closet, it was discovered that the disease had af- 
particular princes, called Emirs. fected the wood bo far as to extend through 

DRUS1US (John), a learned protestant, every shelf, aud ther brackets that supported 
born at Oisdenard in Flanders, in 1.555. He them. In the beginning of the year 1780, he 
was educated .it Ghent, and Louvain; but determined to strip the whole closet of lining 
learnt Hebrew at Cambridge. He was for and floor, not to leave a particle of the wood 
some time professor of the oriental languages behind, and also to dig, and take away, about 
at Oxford ; but afterwards went to Traneker, two feet of the earth in depth, and leave the 
where he became professor of Hebrew, and walls to dry, so as to destroy the roots or seeds 
•died in U)l 6. He wrote several learned works ; of the evil. When, by time, the admission of 
and held a vast corrc. pomlence with the learn- air, and good brushing, it had become proper- 
ed: for, besides letters in Hebrew, Greek, and ly dry and cleansed, he filled it, of sufficient 
other languages, there were found 2300 Latin height for the joists, with anchor-smith's ashes, 
letters among his papers. because no vegetable will grow in them. The 

DRY. c. (fcjvis, Saxon.) 1. Arid ; not wet; joists being sawed off to their proper lengths, 
not moist {Bacon). 2. Not rainy {Addison), and fully prepared, they and their plates were 
3. Not succulent ; notjuicy {Shakspeare). 4. well charred, and laid upon the ashes; parti - 
Being without tears (Dry den). 5. Thirsty; cular directions being given,- that no scantling 
athirst ( Shakspearr ). 6. Jejune; barren; or board might be cut or planed in the place, 

plain ( B. Jon.). 7. Hard ; severe ( HutUbras ). lest any <lu9tor shavings might drop among the 
To 1)ry. v. a. J. To free from moisture ; ashes. The flooring-boards being very dry, ho 
toarefy; to exsiccate {Bacon). 2. To exhale caused them to lie laid close, to prevent the 
moisture {Dry den). 3.To wipe away moisture dust getting down, which perhaps, in the 
{Denham). 4. To scorch with thirst {Isaiah), course of tune, might bring on vegetation, 
o. To drain; to exhaust {Philips). 6. To The framing of the closet was then fixed up. 
Dry np. To deprive totally of moisture having all the lower pannefs let in, to be fast- 
0Voodward ). ened with buttons only, so that, if anyvege- 

To Dry. v. n. To e;row dry; to lose talion should arise, the pannels might with 
moisture ; to he drained of its moisture. ease be taken out and examined. In some si- 

Dr Y rot, a disease incident to timber used tuatioqs it might be expedient and necessary to 
for building, such as flooring- boards, joists, take out a greater depth of earth ; and where 
wainscoting, &c. supposed to proceed from ashes can be had from a foundry, they may he 
the boletus lachrymans. (See Boletus.) substituted for those of anchor-smiths} but 
Dr. Darwin is of opinion, that the dry-rot house ashes are by no means to be departed 

may be entirely prevented, by soaking the upon. At the expiration of seven years from 
timber first in limerwater, till it has absorb- the period of making this exneriment the warn- 
ed as much of it as possible, ana after it scot was removed, and the flooring- boards also 
has become dry, immersing it in a weak taken up, when they were found entirely free 
solution of vitriolic acid in water, which he from any appearance of the cot? two pieces 
supposes will not only preserve it from decay of wood (yellow fir) which had been driven 
for many centuries (if it be kept dry), but also into the wall as plugs* without being previous- 
cender it less inflammable; a circumstance that ly charred, were alone affected with this de- 
merits considerable attention in constructing ease. (British Ency clo.) „ 
houses. In the Transactions of the Society for DRYADS, in the heathen theology, a sort 
Sncoui^gemeiU of Arts, we meet with the of deities, or nymphs, which the ancient# 
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thought inhabited groves and woods. They 
differed from the Hamadryads ; these latter 
being attached to some particular tree, with 
which they were born, and with which they 
died ; whereas the Dryades were goddesses of 
trees and woods in general. See Hama- 
DRYADES. 

DRYA'NDRA. In botany, a genus of the 
class dioccia, order rnonadelphia. Calyx two- 
leaved ; petals five ; stamens nine ; fruit three 
or four grained; seeds solitary. One species 
only ; a dwarf tree of Japan ; with leaves at 
the end of the tvvigs, heart-shaped, entire, gla- 
brous ; panniclc spreading, and yellow flowers. 

DRY AS. Mountain avens. In botany, a 
genus of the class icosaudria, order poljgynia. 
Calyx eight or ten-cleft, inferior; petals five or 
eight; seeds with long feathery awns ; recep- 
tacle depressed. One species only; found m 
the mountains of our own country, and in 
Denmark. 

DRYDEN (John), a groat English poet, 
was horn of an ancient family, at Aldwinklc, 
in Northamptonshire, in 1(53 1 * and educated 
at Westminster school, from whence he re- 
moved to Trinity college, Cambridge. In 
lOftB he wrote an elegy on Oliver Cromwell; 
and in 1 600, a poem on the restoration of 
Charles II. 1 1 is productions were now rapid, 
and pjocured him the place of poet-1, turcat on 
the death of Davenant in 1008. The same 
year appeared his cs £ ay on dramatic poesy, 
which was replied to by sir Robert Howard, 
and vindicated by the author. In iffO'f) he 
brought out his first play, entitled, The Wild 
-Gallant, a comedy, which met with indifferent 
success. He was not discouraged, however, 
but went on in his dramatic career, and pro- 
duced a great number of plays, some of which 
possess considerable merit. In 107J lie was ex- 
posed to hdicule on the stage in the character 
of Bays, it; the duke of Buckingham's comedy 
of The Rehearsal. In l(i79 appeared an essay 
on satire, written by the earl of Mulgrave and 
Mr. Dryden. This piece contained some se- 
vere strokes on the earl of Rochester, who em- 
ployed three fellows to cudgel Dryden as he 
came out of a coffee-house in C<$rent-gardcn. 
In 168 1 he publi^ied his Absalom and Achi- 
Yopbel, which was a keen satire on the duke 
of Monmouth and his abettors. In 1082 he 
printed his poem, entitled, Religio Laici, in- 
tended for a defence of revealed religion. In 
Ifi84 he translated Maimbourg’s History of the 
League, in which he had been employed by 
Charles II. on whose death he wrote his Thre- 
nodia Augu^talis. On the accession of James 
II. he. turned Roman catholic, which laid him 
open to the lashes of the wits ; and some di- 
vines, as Siillinirfleet and Burnet, handled him 
severely for his apostacy. Like most converts, 
Dryden chose to show his sinceiity by writing 
In "defence of his Th . w religion ; but unfortu- 
nately, he did it in such a manner, as only to 
bring both himself and his faith into ridicule. 
Hi- poem, called the Hind and Panther, is a 
-jtoost ridiculous attempt to vindicate the church 
■flf Rome, which is represented by the first 
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beast, and the church of England by the lat- 
ter. This poem was answered by Montague 
and Prior, in a piece entitled, The Hind and 
Panther, transposed to the story of the Country 
Mouse and City Mouse. lie was dismissed 
from the office of poet-laurcut at the revolu- 
tion, and was succeeded by Shadwell, whom 
he severely satirised in his Mac Flee u 00. In 
Ki8S he published a translation of father Ilnu- 
liour's Life of St. Francis Xavier; and in H:<)3 
appeared his translation of Juvenal and Per- 
seus. In 1(193 came out his translation of du 
F resnoy's Art of Painting ; and two years after 
his translation of Virgil. In 1098 he published 
his Fables, ancient and modern. He died in 
1701, and was buried in Wcstminster-abhey, 
where there is a monument to his memory 
erected by John Sheffield, duke of Bucking- 
ham. Mr. Dryden married lady Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter of the carl of Berkshiie, by 
whom lie had three sons*, Charles, John, and 
Henry. Charles was made usher of the pa- 
lace io pope ( lenient XI. but returning to 
England he was drowned near Windsoi in 
1704. John wrote a comedy, called the Hus- 
band his own Cuckold; and Henry became a 
monk. 

Congreve, whose authority cannot be sus- 
pected, has given us such an account of Dr\- 
den, as makes him appear no less amiable in 
his pm ate character as a man, than he was 
illustrious in his public one as a poet. In the 
former light, according to that gentleman, he 
was humane, compassionate, forgiving, and 
sincerely friendly : of an extensile reading, a 
tenacious memory, and a ready communica- 
tion : gentle in the correction of the writings 
ofotheis, and patient under the reprehension 
of his own deficiencies: easy of access himself, 
but slow and diffident in his advances to 
others ; and of all men the most modest and 
the most easy to he discountenanced in his ap- 
proaches either to his superiors or his equals. 
As to his writings, he is perhaps the happiest 
in the harmony of his numbers of any poet 
who e\er lived either before or since his time, 
not even Mr. Pope himself excepted. His 
imagination is ever warm, his images noble, 
his descriptions beautiful, and his sentiments 
just and becoming. In his prose he is poetical 
without bombast, concise without pedantry, 
and clear without prolixity. His dramatic 
have, perhaps, the least merit of all his writ- 
ings : indeed, his comedies arc, most of them, 
particularly deserving of censure, on account 
of the loose sentiments and obscene expressions 
with which they abound. It is true, we have 
been reminded that he lived in an immoral 
aarc; and we have been desired to consider, 
that 

“ Those who live to please, must please to 
live.” 

The apology, however, in our opinion, is not 
sufficiently forcible; and it comes with the 
least possible weight when it proceeds from 
those who point to the 9taffe as the great en- 
gine of the reformation of mankind. Much 
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interesting information respecting this great 
poet will be found in the elegant works of 
Malone and Walter Scott. 

DRY'ER. s. (from dry.) That which has 
the quality of absorbing moisture ( Temple ). 

DRY'JKYEi). a. ( dry and eye.) Without 
tears; without weeping {Milton). 

DRYING OIL, oil prepared by boiling 
with litharge, forming the basis of a vast num- 
ber of paints and varrmhes. See Oils fixed. 

DltY'LY. ad. (from dry.) 1. Without 
moisture. 2. Coldly; frigidly; without af- 
fection (Dry.). 3. Jejunely; barrenly (Pope). 

DRY'NESS *. (from dry.) 1. Want of 
moisture ; siccity ( Benlley ). 2. Want of suc- 
culence (Shakspcare) . 3. Want of embellish- 

ment; want of pathos; jejuneness; barren- 
ness (Den Jonson). 4. Want of sensibility in 
devotion; want of ardour; afidity (Taylor). 

DRY'NURSE. s. (dry and nurse.) 1. A 
woman who brings up and feeds a child with- 
out the breast. 2. One who takes care of an- 
other ( Shakspcare ). 

To Dry'nurse. v. a. To feed without the 
breast (lludihras). 

DRY'OPS. In zoology, a tribe of insects 
of the coleopterous genus cryptoccphalus, thus 
named by Fabricius in his entomology. See 

C RYPTOCF, PHA I. US. 

D11YP1S. In botany* a genus of the class 
pentandria, order tryginia. Calyx fivc-toolhcd ; 
petals five; capsule opening transversely all 
round; ouc-seeded. One species only: found 
in Italy and Barbary : a shrubby plant with 
procumbent, four-sided stems; leaves subulate, 
inucronatc; those of the fork lanceolate, three- 
'tooibcd on each side ; corols crowned. 

DRY'SHOD. a. Without wet feet ; without 
treading above the shoes in the water (Sid- 
ney). 

DU'AL. a. ( dualis , Latin.) Expressing the 
number two (Clarke). 

DUALISM, or Ditheism, an opinion 
which supposes two principles, two gods, or 
two independent uncreated beings, of which 
one is the first cause of good, the other of evil. 
See Manicheks. 

To DUB. v. a. Otmbban, Saxon.) l.To 
make a man a knight by a blow with the sword 
(Hayward). 2. To confer any kind of dignity 
( Cleaveland ). 

Dub. s . A blow ; a knock (Hwlilras). 
DUBRING, in the cocking glossary, is 
taking oft’ the comb and gills from a game 
chick before he is turned to a master walk. 
The operation is performed with a penknife 
for the comb, ana a pair of scissors for the 
gills : after which it is necessary to wash the 
parts with vinegar or weak salt and water, 
DUBHE, in astronomy, a name given to 
the star marked a in Ursa major. It i8 f like- 

wise, often called the upper Pointer. 

DUBIDSITY. «. (from dubious.) A thing 
doubtful : not used (Brown) . 

DU'BIOUS. a. (i rlubius , Latin.) 1. Doubt- 
ing ; not settled in an opinion. 2. Uncertain ; 
that of which the truth is not fully, known 
< Derhatn ) . 3. Not plain ; not clear (Milton) . 
Having the event uncertain ( Miltoii ). 
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DU'BIOUSLY. ad. (from dubious.) Uncer- 
tainly; without any determination ( Swift )'. 

DUBIOUSNESS. s , Uncertainty ; doubt- 
fulness (Broome). 

DU'BITABLE. a. (dubito t Latin.) Doubt- 
ful ; uncertain ; what may be doubted. 

DUBITA'TION. s. ( dubitatio , Latin) 
The act of doubting; doubt (Grew). 

DUBITAT1VK CONJUNCTIONS. See 
Grammar. 

DUBLIN, a county of Ireland, 27 miles 
long, and 17 broad, having the Irish Sea on the 
E. Kildare and East Meath on the W. and 
N.W. and Wicklow on the S. It sends 10 
members to parliament, contains 87 parishes, 

4 market towns, and 1 city. 

Dublin, by the Saxons called Duflin, by 
the Welch Dinas-dulin, and in the Irish lan- 
guage Ralacloigh ; i. e. a town upon hurdles, 
on which the people think the city is founded, 
the ground being soft and quaggy. But the 
original words signify a walled town, particu- 
larly raised with stones. The Roman name is 
Ebfana. This city is the mctrojxdis of Ire- 
land, the second city in the British dominions, 
and contains near 200,000 inhabitants. It i» 
270 miles distant from London, andOOfrom Ho- 
lyhead in Wale:.. It stands about 7 miles from 
the sea, at the bottom of a large bay, on the 
river Liftey. The river I .ifley is crossed by six 
bridges ; the sides are embanked with spacious 
quays, so that vessels can load and unload be- 
fore the houses of the merchants. The bay is 
about seven miles broad, and unsafe in stormy 
weather, but the channel is confined for three 
miles on each side by a broad stone wall, for 
the protection of ships in the road. Vessels 
which draw more than seven feet cannot come 
up to the quay. A floating light h$s been 
erected on the noTth side of the harbour, to 
prevent accidents, and lighted e\ cry ( night ; 
and, in the daytime, a flag is constantly hoist- 
ed from half flood to half ebb. The entrance 
into the harbour is thought to be one of the 
most beautiful in Europe. In this city are 
twenty parishes, and eighteen churches, some 
chapels of ease, the cathedral, and the collegi- 
ate, Christ’s Church. . Dublin is the see of an 
arch bishop greeted in the year 1152; it was 
a bishopric in the ?tti century, ami, in the year 
1214, the bishopric of Gl&hdajougb, wnich 
was founded in the (hh century, was incorpo- 
rated with Dublin. The see of Dublin has 
two cathedrals, both within the city, Christ- 
church, founded for regular canons, and con- 
verted into a collegiate church for a dean and 
chapter by Henry VIII. in the year 1 54 1* and 
St. Patrick, for thirteen, now twenty-two pre- 
bendaries. The university was first projected 
in the year 1311, but did not flourish ttll the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, who granted it a 
charter. James 1. endowed it with large 
estates in the province of Ulster. Charles X. 
was likewise a benefactor, and, in the year 
1637, granted it a new charter and statutes. It 
consists of a chancellor, a vice-chancellor, pro- 
vost, vice-provost, twenty-two fellows, and five 
royal professorships of divinity, common law, 
civil taw, physic, and Greek ; besides these. 
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three Others were founded by sir Patrick 
Duu* of physic, chirurgery, and pharmacy; 
there are likewise professorships of mathema- 
tics, oriental languages, oratory, history, and 
natural philosophy: the number of students is 
usually about 400, including seventy on the 
foundation. The building is noble and spa- 
cious, and consists of two quadrangles. An 
observatory has been erected on a rocky hill, 
about four miles north-west of the city. The 
castle, where the lord-lieutenant resides, is si- 
tuated nearly in the centre of the town : it was 
not used as a palace, or residence of the vice- 
toy, till the reign of Elizabeth, when it was 
repaired and beautified by sir Henry Sidney, 
lord deputy. The parliament house is a mag- 
nificent building, erected between the years 
I72y and 17. Jp, at the ex pence of 40,000/. 
The Royal Exchange cost likewise 40,000/ 
and was ten years building, from the year 17^0 
to the year 1770. The Custom-house is a 
magnificent building: so are the courts of 
justice. Other public buildings of note' are 
the linen hall, the barracks, the theatre, the 
tollsell, or town-house, hospitals for invalids, 
for the children of soldiers and sailors, and for 
the reception of the aged and infirm ; for lying- 
in women, for the blind, & c. The royal col- 
lege of physicians was established in the year 
IOTP ; the royal college of surgeons in the year 
17«« r > ; the academy for the advancement of 
science, polite literature, and antiquities, in 
1706. Other societies are for soldiers' orphans ; 
the marine society; society for promoting the 
linen and hemp manufacture ; for improving 
agriculture, sc. The civil government of 
Dublin is executed by a lord mayor, recorder, 
two sheriffs, twenty-four aldermen, and a com- 
mon council, formed of representatives from 
the twenty-five corporations. The mayor 
tries all offences* even capital ones, except mur- 
der and treason, and matters of property, for 
any sum under 20/. A new police, lately esta- 
blished by act of parliament, under a chief and 
tliTee assistant commissioners anti four divi- 
sional justices, who- are aldermen of the city, 
consists of forty horse, and 400 foot, well-arm- 
ed, trained, and clothed, stationed in watch- 
houses, and patrolling the streets every night. 
Besides the silk, woollen, and worsted manu- 
factures^ nried on in that quarter of the sub- 
urbs, called The Earl of Meath 3 s Liberty , and 
considerably improved within these few years, 
other branches of useful manufacture are esta- 
blishing in different parts of the metropolis; 
and though the trade in Dublin has heretofore 
consisted chiefly in the importation of foreign 
commodities, yet now that the restriction of 
its woollen and mpst other goods arc removed, 
it is hoped the dafly*en1ai]gement of the export 
trade will cause a proportional increase of opu- 
lence. Dublin is remarkably well supplied 
With provisions ; with coals* chiefly frornSoot- 
land and Cumberland, and with water from 
the Liffey, -by, machines euriouslyconstrueted 
-at Island-bridge on the norths and'fkem a fine 
reservoir on the wrath. The Pbceont Park* at 
the west end of the town, was- formerly part 
of the lands of iho 'Monastery ©f StrJbhn of 
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Jerusalem. It is an extensive royal inclosirrc* 
seven miles in circuit, diversified with wood- 
land, champain, and rising ground, and well 
stocked with deer ; ami, besides the Hibernian 
school, is adorned with the viceroy** beautify l 
villa, the seats of the principal secretary, and 
a few others. Lat. 53. 21 N. Lon. (j. 
6j W. 

DUCAL, in general, something belonging 
to a duke. (See Duke.) The letters patent 
granted by the senate of Venice are called du- 
cals : so also are the letters written in the 
name of the senate to foreign princes. The 
denomination of ducal is derived hence ; that, 
at the beginning of such patents, the name of 
the duke or doge is written in capitals, thus, 
N — Dei Gratia Dux Venetiarum , &c. The 
date of ducals is ubually in but the body 

is in Italian. 4 courier was dispatched with 
a ducal to the emperor, returning him thanks 
for renewing the treaty of alliance, in 17K), 
against the Turks, with the republic of Ve- 
nice. 

Du cal mantle, in helm in tholegy. Sec 
Ostrea. 

DUCAT, a foreign coin, either of gold or 
silver, struck in the dominions of a duke ; be- 
ing about the same value with a Spanish piece 
of eight, or a French crown, or four shillings 
and sixpence sterling, when of silver; and 
twice a? much, when of gold. See Money. 

The Spaniards have no ducats of j^old ; but, 
in lieu thereof, they make use of the silver 
one ; which, with them, is no real species, but 
only a money of account, like our pound. It 
is equivalent to eleven rials. 

DUCATOON, a silver coin struck chiefly 
in Italy, though there are also Dutch and 
Flemish ducaloons. They are valued at about 
4$. 8 d. sterling. There is also a gold ducatoon 
struck and current in Holland ; it is valued at 
about 20 Florins. 

DUCENARIUS, in antiquity, an officer 
in the Roman army who had the command of 
2000 men. 

DUCENTES! MA, a tax of the 200th pen- 
ny, exacted by the Romans. 

DUCK, in ornithology. See Anas. 

Duck-bernacle, iu ornithology. See 
Lepas. 

Duck, is also used to denote, 1. A word of 
endearment, or fondness ( Shtilspearc ). 2. A 

declination of the head {Milton). 3. A stone 
thrown obliquely on the water, called duck 
and drake ( Arbuthnol ). 

7b Duck. v. n. (from the noun.) I.To 
dive under water as a duck (Spenser). 2. To 
drop the head as a duck (Swift). 3. To bow 
low ; to cringe (Shafopeare). 

To Duck. v. a. To put under water. 

Duck Creek* a town of United Apierira, 
in the state of Delaware* which carries 011 ,a 
considerable trade with Philadelphia : twelve 
miles NW. of Dover. 

DucK,<a lake of North America. ) Lon. 
108. 30 W. Lat. 64. 60 N. 

Duck, a river of United America, in the 
Tenwie^rgovemment, which: runs, into the 
Tennafeeey M miles SS W * Clarksville* 
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' tktCK Island, a small island in tlije Atlan- 
tic, near the coast of Main in United Ameri- 
ca. Lon. t>7- 43 W. Lat. 44. 45 N. 

DU'CKER. s. (from duck.) 1. A diver. 
2. A cringer. 

DUCKING, plunging in water, a diversion 
anciently practised among the Goihs by way 
of exercise ; but among the Celtse, Franks, and 
.ancient Germans, it was a sort of punishment 
for persons of scandalous lives. 

Ducking is also a penalty which veteran 
saiiore pretend to inflict on those who, for the 
first lime, pass the tropic of Cancer, the equa- 
tor, or the straits of Gibraltar, in consequence 
of their refusal or incapacity to pay the usual 
fine levied on this occasion. 

Ducking-stool. See Cue king-stool. 

DUCKLE'CGED. a. Short-legged {Dry- 
den). * 

DU'CKLING. s. A young duck {Hoy). 

DU'CKMEAT. s. A common plant grow- 
ing in standing waters; duckweed. See 
Lenticula 

^ To DUCKO'Y. v. a. (mistaken for decoy.) 
To entice to a snare {Grew). 

Ducko'y. s . Any means of enticing and 
ensnaring {Decay of Piety). 

DU'CKSFOOT. s. Black snakeroot, or 
may apple {Milter). 

D U 1 • K VV EED. s . Duck meat ( Bacon) . 

DUCT..?. ( ductus , Latin.) I. Guidance; 
direction {Hammond). 2. A passage through 
which any thing is conducted {Arbulhnot). 

DU'CTILE. a {durtilis, Latin.) I . Flexi- 
ble; pliable {Dry den). 2. Easy to he drawn 
out into length {Dry den). 3. Tractable; ob- 
sequious; complying {Addison). 

DU'CTl LENESS. (from ductile.) Flexi- 

bility; ductility {Donne). 

DUCTFLITY. s. (from ductile.) 1 . Qua- 
lity of suffering extension ; flexibility {IFatts). 
2. Obsequiousness ; compliance. 

Ducti'lity. ( Geshweidikeit , German.) 
The extensibility and cohesion of particles 
which enables a metal to be drawn out into 
wire without break ing. There is but a slight 
shade of difference between this property and 
that of Malleability. 

The great ductility of some bodies, especially 
gold, is very surprising: the gold-beaters and 
wire-drawers furnish us with abundant proofs 
of this property; they every day reduce gold 
into lamella; inconceivably thin, yet without 
the least aperture or pore discoverable, even by 
the microscope : a single grain of gold may be 
stretched under the hammer, into a leaf that 
will cover & house, and yet the leaf remain so 
compact a9 not to transmit the rays of light, 
nor even admit spirit of wine to transude. Dr. 
Halley took the following method to compute 
the ductility of gold : he Teamed from the wire- 
drawers, that an ounce of gold is sufficient to 
gild, that is, to cover or coat, a silver cylinder 
of forty-eight ounces weight, which cylinder 
may be drawnout into a wire so very fine, that 
two yards shall weigh only one grain ; and 
consequently ninety-eight yards of the same 
only forty-nine grains : so (hat . a. single 
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grain of gdld here gilds ninety-eight yards; 
and, of course, the ten-thousandth part of it 
grain is , here above onethird of an inch Jong. 
And since the third part of an inch is yet ca- 
pable of being divided into ten less parts visi- 
ble to the naked eye, it is evident that the hun- 
dred-thousandth part of a grain of gold may be 
seen without the assistance of a microscope. 
Proceeding in his calculation, he found, at 
length, that a cube of gold, whose side is the hun- 
dredth part of an inch, contains 2,433,000,000 
visible parts ; and yet, though the gold with 
which such wire is coated is stretched to such 
a degree, so intimately do its parts cohere, that 
there is not any appearance of the colour of the 
silver underneath. 

Mr. Boyle, examining some leaf-gold, found 
that a grain and a quarter in weight took up an 
area of fifty square inches ; supposing therefore 
the leaf divided by parallel lines 100th part of 
an inch apart, a gram of gold will be divided 
into five hundred thousand minute squares, all 
discernible by a good eye: the same author 
shews, that an ounce of gold drawn out in 
wire would reach 155 miles and a half. 

But Mr. Reaumur has carried the ductility 
of gold to a still greater extent. What is called 
gold- wire, every body knows, is only a silver 
one gilt. The cylinder of silver, covered with 
leaf-gold, they draw through the hole of an 
iron, and the gilding still keep9 pace with the 
wire, stretch it to what length they can. Now 
Mr. Reaumur shows, that in the common way 
of drawing gold-wire, a cylinder of silver twen- 
ty-two inches long, and fifteen lines in diame- 
ter, is stretched to 1,1 (>3,520 feet, or is ()34,0kj2 
lines longer than before, which amounts to 
about ninety-seven leagues. To wind this 
thread oil silk for use, they first flatten it, in 
doing which it stretches at least one- seventh 
farther, so that the twenty-two tuches are 
now 111 leagues; but in the flattening, in* 
stead of onc-sc\enth, they could stretch it one- 
fourth, which would bring it to 120 leagues. 
This appears a prodigious extension, and yet 
it i9 nothing to what this gentleman has prov- 
ed gold to be capable of. 

Ductility op glass. We all know 
that, when well penetrated with the heat of 
the fire, the workmen can figure and manage 
glass like soft wax ; but what is most remark- 
able, it may he drawn, or spun out, into threads 
exceedingly long and fine. 

Our , ordinary spinners do not form their 
threads of silk, flax, or the like, with half the 
case and expedition the glass- spinners do 
threads of tills brittle matter. We have some 
of them used in plumes for children’s heads, 
and divers other works, much finer than any 
hair,, and which bend and wave like hair with 
evenr wind. 

Nothing is more simple and easy than the 
method of making them. There are two work- 
men employed ; the first holds one end of -a 
pieee of glass over the game of a lamp ; and, 
when, the heat has softened it, a second ope- 
rator, applies a glim hook ;to the metal thus in 
fusions apd, withdrawing the hook again, it 
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brings with it a threac/ of glass, which still ad- 
heres to the mass: then, fitting his hook on 
the circumference of a wheel about two feet 
and a half in diameter, he turns the wheel 
as fast as he pleases ; which, drawing out 
the thread, winds it o*n its riui, till, after a 
certain number of revolutions, it is covered 
with askain of glass- thread. 

The mas9 in fusion over the lamp diminishes 
insensibly : being wound out like a clue of silk 
upon the wheel ; and the parts, as they recede, 
from the flame, cooling, become more coher- 
ent to those next to them, and this by degrees : 
the parts nearest the fire are always the least 
coherent, and, of consequence, must give way 
to the effort the rest make to draw them to- 
wards the wheel. 

The circumference of these threads is usual- 
ly a flat ova!, being three or four times as broad 
as thick ; some ot them seem scarcely bigger 
than the thread of a silk-worm, and are sur- 
pi singly flexible. If the two ends of such 
hrreads are knotted together, they may be 
drawn and bent, till the aperture, or space in 
tthe middle of the knot, does not exceed one- 
fourth of a line, or one-forty-eighth of an inch, 
in diameter. 

Hence M. Reaumur advances, that the flex- 
ibility of glass increases in proportion to the 
fineness ot the threads; and that, probably, 
had wc but the art of drawing threads as fine 
as a spider’s web, we might weave stuffs and 
cloths of them for wear. Accordingly, he 
made some experiments this way ; and found 
that he could make threads fine enough, viz. 
as fine, in his judgment, as spider's thread, but 
he could net er make them long enough to do 
any thing with them. 

DUCTS BILIARY. See Biliary 

DUCTS. 

Ducts cqmmunis choledochus. See 
Cholepochus ductus. 

DUCTUS AD NASUM. See Canalis 

NASA LIS. 

Ductus hepaticus. Sec Hepatic 

DUCT. 

Ductus lachrymalis. See Lachry- 
mal ducts. 

Ductus lactifekt. Ductus galactoferi. 
The excretory ducts of the glandular substance 
composing the female breast. The milk passes 
along these ducts to the nipple. 

Ductus pancrf.aticus. The pancrea- 
tic duct. It is white and small, and arises 
from the sharp extremity of the pancreas, runs 
through the middle of the gland towards the 
duodenum, into which it pours its contents by 
an opening common to it and the ductus com- 
munis choledochus. 

Ductus sax.iv ales. The excretory ducts 
of the salivary glands, which convey the saliva 
into the mouth. 

Ductus Strnonis. The Stenonian duct, 
which was so called after its discoverer Steno, 
. arises from all the small excretory ducts of the 
parotid gland. It passes transversely over the 
masseter muscle, penetrates the buccinator, 
and opens into the mouth. 
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Ductus Warthonj anus. The excre- 
tory duct of the maxillary glands ; so named 
after its discoverer. 

DU DGEON, s. {dolch, German.) 1. A 
small dagger ( Shakspcare ). 2. Malice; sul- 

Icmiess; malignity ( Hudibuis ). 

DUDLEY, a town in Worcestershire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and a great manufac- 
ture of nails and other iron wares. This town 
contains 2,040 houses, and 10,107 inhabitants. 
Lat. 52. 33 N. Lon. 2. 0 W. 

Dudley (Sir Robert), as he was called in 
England, and, as he was styled abroad, earl of 
Warwick and duke of Northumberland, was 
the son of Robert earl of Leicester, by the lady 
Douglas Sheffield ; and was born at Sheen in 
Surrey, in 1573, where he was carefully con- 
cealed, to prevent the queen's knowledge* of 
the carl’s engagements with his mother. He 
studied at Oxford ; when his father dying, left 
him the bulk of his estate. He was at this 
time one of the fiuest gentlemen in England ; 
and having a particular turn to navigation, fit- 
ted out a small squadron at his own ex pence, 
with which he sailed to the river Oroonoque, 
and took and destroyed nine sail of Spanish ships 
In 15()5 he attended the earl of Essex, and the 
lord high admiral of England, in their expedi- 
tion against the Spaniards; when, for his gal- 
lant behaviour at the taking of Cadiz, lie receiv- 
ed the honour of knighthood, lie now 
endeavoured to prove the legitimacy of his 
birth, in order to be in titled to his hereditary 
honours. But being o\erpowcrcd by the in- 
terest of the countess dowager of Leicester, ho 
applied for a license to travel ; and being well 
received at the court of Florence, resolved to 
continue there, notwithstanding his receiving 
a letter of recall ; on which lus whole estate 
was seized by king James I. and vested in the 
crown. lie discovered at the court of Cosmo 
II. great duke of Tuscany, those great abilities 
for which he had been admired in England, 
and was at length made chamberlain to his se- 
rene highness’s consort. He there contrived 
several methods of improving shipping; intro- 
duced new manufactures; and by other ser- 
vices obtained so high a reputation, that at the 
desire of the archduchess, the emperor Ferdi- 
nand, in 1 ()Q0, created him a duke of the holy 
Roman empire. He afterwards drained a vast 
tract of morass between Pisa and the sea ; and 
raised Leghorn, which was then a mean, piti- 

ful place, into a large and beautiful town, im- 
proving the haven by a mole, which rendered 
it both safe and commodious ; and having en- 
gaged his highness to declare it a free port, he, 
by his influence and correspondence, drew 
many English merchants to settle and set up 
houses there, which was of very great service 
to his native country, as well as to the Spa- 
niards. He was also the patron of learned 
men, and held a high place himself in the re- 
public of letters. His most celebrated work is his 
Del Arcano del Mare, in two volumes, folio. 

DUE. a. participle passive of owe. (d&, Fr ) 
] . Owed ; that any one has a right to demand 
(« SmaHdge )« 3, Proper; fit; appropriate 
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(Altcrhury). 3. Exact; without deviation 
( Milton ) 4* Consequent to: occasioned by 
iBovte). 

Due. ad . (from the adjective.) Exactly; 
directly ; duly (Shakspeare). 

Due. s. (from the adjective.) 1. That 
which belongs to one ; that which may be 
justly claimed (Swiff). 2. Right; just title 
{Alii ion). 3. Whatever custom or law re- 
quires to be done ( Dryden ). 4. Custom : tri- 

bute (Addison). 

To Due. v. a. To pay as due ( Shakspeare ). 

DUEL, a single combat, at a time and 
jdace appointed, iu consequence of a challenge. 
This custom came originally from the northern 
nations, among whom it was u<*uul to decide 
all their controversies by arms. Both the ac- 
cuser and accused gave pledges to the judges 
on their respecthc behalf; and the custom 
prevailed so far amongst the Germans, Danes, 
and Franks, that none were excused from it 
but women, sick people, cripples, and such as 
were under 2 1 years of age or above 6o. Even 
ecclesiastics, priests, and monks, were obliged 
to find champions to fight in their stead. The 
punishment of the vanquished was either 
death, by hanging or beheading; or, mutila- 
tion of members, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. Duels were at first admit- 
ted not only on criminal occasions, but on 
some civil ones for the maintenance of rights 
to estates, and the like : in latter times, how- 
ever, before they were entirely abolished, they 
were restrained to these four coses. 1 . That 
the crime should be capital. 2. That it should 
be certain the crime was perpetrated. 3. That 
the accused be reckoned guilty by common 
fame. 4. That the matter be not capable of 
proof by witnesses. 

Duel, at present, is used for single combat 
on some private quarrel ; and it must be pre- 
meditated, otherwise it is called a rencounter. 

Deliberate duelling is by the law of England 
a species of murder; and accordingly, it 
charges both the crime and punishment of 
murder oil the principals ; and, as some say, 
on their seconds also. (Bl.ickst. Com. vol.iv.) 
And yet, so powerful is the dominion of fashion, 
that neither the terror of penal laws, nor rever- 
ence for religion, have been able entirely to 
abolish a practice unknown among the an- 
cients, irreconcileable to any principle of rea- 
son, and totally inconsistent with the dictates 
of revelation. 

Public opinion is not easily controlled by civil 
institutions ; for which reason it may be ques- 
tioned whether any regulations can be con- 
trived of sufficient force to suppress or change 
the rule of honour which stigmatizes all scru- 
ples about duelling with the reproach of cow- 
ardice. The inadequate redress which the 
law of the land affords for those injuries which 
chiefly affect a man in his sensibility and repu- 
tation, tempts many to redress themselves : and 

S rosecution* for such offences, by the trifling 
amagea that are recovered, serve only to make 
the sufferer ridiculous. For this, however, 
mare ought to he found. Perhaps for the army, 
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where the point of honour is cultivated with 
exquisite attention and refinement, theromight 
be established a Court of Honour, with a 
power of awarding those submissions and ac- 
knowledgments which it is generally the ob- 
ject of a challenge to obtain ; and it might 
grow into a fashion with persons of rank ofall 
professions to refer their quarrels to the same 
tribunal. 

In fact, as the law now stands, duelling can 
seldom he overtaken by legal punishment. 
The challenge, appointment, and other previ- 
ous circumstances, which indicate the inten- 
tion with which the combatants met, being 
suppressed, nothing appears to a court of 
justice but the actual rencounter; and thus, 
we find, that the perpetrators of these scan- 
dalous, though fashionable crimes, elude the 
hands of justice, and the folly, or rather, mad- 
ness, of duelling, is enlarging its dominion, 
whilst every friend to humanity, to religion, 
and to happiness, wishes to see the disgraceful 
practice banished from the civilised world. 

Among the few published productions of the 
late learned and universally beloved Thomas 
Jones, A.M. of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
was a \ery admirable sermon against duelling. 
Will the reader excuse the writer of this arti- 
cle, if he take this opportunity to say of Mr. 
Jones, that he cannot recollect any other man 
to whom the language in which Seneca spoke 
of his brother Gallio might be so justly appli- 
ed? — “ 'Nemo omnium mart alum uni tam did - 
cis esl. quam hie , omnibus.” 

To Duel. v. n. (from the noun.) To fight 
a single combat (Locke). 

To Duel. v . a . To attack or fight with 
singly {Milton). 

DtJ'ELLER. y. (from duel.) A single com- 
batant (Decay of Piety). 

DU'ELLIST. s. (from duel.) I. A single 
combatant (SucMing). 2. One who professes 
to study the rules of honour (L' Estrange),. 

DUK'LLO. s. (Italian.) The duel ; the 
rule of duelling ( Shakspeare ). 

DUE'NNA. s. (Span.) An old woman kept 
to guard a younger (Arbulhnot and Pope). 

DUETT, Duetto, in music, a composi- 
tion expressly written for two voices or instru- 
ments, with or without a bass and accompani- 
ments. In good duets the execution is pretty 
equally distributed between the two parts, and 
the melodies so connected, intermingled, and 
dependant on each other, as to lose every effect 
when separated, but to be perfectly related and 
concinnous when heard together. 

DUG. s. ( deggio , to give suck, Islandick.) 
A pap; a nipple, a teat (Creech). 

Dug. The preterit and part. pass, of dig. 

DUGDALE (Sir William), an eminent 
English historian, antiquarian, and herald, 
born in Warwickshire in 1605. He was in- 
troduced into the herald’s office by sir Christo- 
pher Hatton ; and ascended gradually through 
all the degrees, until he became garter princi- 
pal king at arms. His- chief worlc is- the Mo- 
nasticon Anglicanum, in three vols. folio? 
containing the charters and descriptions of all 
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the English monasteries, adorned with engrav- 
ings 3 in the former part of which work he 
was assisted by Mr. Roger Dodsworth. Nor 
are his Antiquities of Warwickshire less 
esteemed. He wrote likewise, among .other 
things of less note, 'die History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; a History of Embanking and 
Draining ; a Baronage of England ; anti com- 
pleted the second volume of sir Henry Spel- 
tnah’s Councils, with a second part of his 
Glossary. He died in l(>8(i. Ilis son, sir 
John, was Norroy king at at arms, and pub- 
lished a Catalogue of English Nobility. 

DjUKE, Dux, a sovereign prince, without 
the title or quality of king. Such are the duke 
of Lorrain, of Holstein, of Savoy, of Parma, 
&c. The word is borrowed from the modern 
Greeks, who called doucas what the Latins 
call dux. There are also two sovereigns who 
bear the title of grand-duke; as the grand- 
duke of Tuscany, and the grand-duke ot Mus- 
covy, now called the czar or emperor of Russia. 
The title of great-duke belongs to the apparent 
heir of Russia; and the title of arch-duke 
is given to all the sons of the house of Austria, 
as also that of arch-duchess to all the daugh- 
ters. 

Dukk, Dux, is also a title of honour or no- 
bility, the next below princes. The dukedom, 
Mt dignity of a duke, is a Roman dignity, de- 
nominated a. ducendo , leading or commanding. 
Accordingly the first dukes, duces , were the 
ductfires exercituum, commanders of armies. 
Under the late emperors, the governors of pro- 
vinces in war-time were intitled duces In af- 
ter times the same denomination was also given 
to the governors of provinces in time of peace. 

In England, during the Saxons time, Cam- 
den observes, the officers and commanders of 
armies were called dukes, duces, after the an- 
cient Roman manner, without any addition. 
After the Conqueror came in, the title lay dor- 
mant, till the reign of Ed ward III. who created 
his son Edward, first called the*BIack Prince, 
duke of Cornwall, Which hath ever since been 
the peculiar inheritance of the king’s eldest 
son, during the life of his father, so that he is 
dux natus, non creatus. After whom, there 
were more made, in such manner as that their 
Aides descended to their posterity. They were 
created with much solemnity, per cincturam 
frladii, cappceque, el circuli aurei in capite 
imposilioucm . However, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, A.D. 1572, the whole order be- 
came utterly extinct; but it was revived about 

fifty years afterwards, by her successor, in the 
person of George Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
ham. 


title, whether it be that of marquis or earl, 
and the younger sons lords, with the addition 
of their Christian name, as lord Janies, lord 
Thomas, &c. and they take place of viscounts, 
though not so privileged by the laws of the 
land. A duke has the tide of grace; and being 
written to, he is styled, in the herald’s language, 
most high, potent, and noble prince. Dukes 
of the blood-royal arc styled most high, most 
mighty, and illustrious princes. 

Duke, among Hebrew grammarians, is an 
appellation given to a species of accents answer- 
ing to our comma. Sec Accent. 

Duke- duke, a quality given in Spain to a 
ratidee of the house of SyTva, on account of 
is having several duchies from the uniting of 
two considerable houses in his person. 

DU'KEDOM. s. (from duke.) 1. The 
seigniory or possessions of a duke ( Shaksp .). 
2 . The title or quality of a duke. 

DU'LBIIAINED. a. ( dull and brain.) 
Stupid; doltish; foolish (Sftaksprare) . 

DULCA'MARA. (from dutcis, sweet, and 
amara , bitter.) The herb woody- nightshade : 
so called because its taste unites both these 
qualities See Solanum. 

DU'LCET. a. ( dutch , Latin.) 1. Sweet to 
the taste; luscious (Milton). 2. Sweet to the 
ear ; harmonious ( Shakspeare ). 

DU LC1 FI CATION. 5. (from dulcify.) 
The act of sweetening; the act of freeing fioni 
acidity, saltness, or acrimony (Boyle). 

Dulcification. (vcrsusMing, Germ.) A 
term in chemistry, employed to express the 
rendering mild or diminishing the corrosive 
qualities of acids or alkalies by uniting them 
with some other substance, but not so as to 
neutralize them. Thus alkalies may be said 
to be dulcified when converted into soap; and 
the strong acids are often affirmed to be dulci- 
fied when chemically combined with spirits of 
wine: whence we have dulcified spirits of 
vitriol, dulcified spirits of nitre, &c. 

To DU LCIFY, t;. a. ( dulcijifr , Fr.) To 
sweeten ; to set free from acidity (Wiseman). 

DULCIMER, a triangular musical instru- 
ment, strung with about fifty wires cast over a 
bridge at each end ; the shortest, or most acute 
of which is eighteen inches long, and the long- 
est, or most grave, thirty-six. It is performed 
upon by striking the wires with little iron rods. 
This name is also given by the translators of 
holy writ to an instrument used by the He- 
brews, concerning the form, size, and tone of 
which there have been various conjectures, but 
of which nothing certain is known. (Busby). 

DULCINO, in music, a wind instrument, 
a kind of small bassoon. 


The dukes of Our days retain nothing of their To DU'LCOIIATE. v. a. (from dulcis , 
ancient splendour, but the coronet on their Latin.) 1. To sweeten (Bacon). 2. To make 
escutcheon, which is the only mark of their less acrimonious (Wiseman). 
departed sovereignty. They are created by pa- DULCORATION. s. (from dulcoraie.) 
tent, cincture of the aworq, mantle of state, The act of sweetening (Bacon), 
imposition of a cape, and coronet of gold on DU'LHtlAD. s. (dull and head.) A block- 
the head, and a verge of gold in their hand, head; a wretch foolish and stupid (Ascham). 
The eldest son* of dukes are hi the courtesy DU'LIA. s. (fcxna.) An inferior kind of 
of England styled marquiisea, though they arc adoration ( SlilKngfleet ). 
mm Up distinguished by their father's second DULL. 0. (dwi, Welsh; 'nolo, Saxon.) 1. 
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Stupid; doltish; blockish; unapprehensive; 
indocile (Bacon). 2. Blunt ; obtuse (Herbert). 
3. Unready; awkward (Sidney). 4. Hebetat- 
ed; not quick (Matthews). 5. Sad; melan- 
choly* 0. Sluggish; heavy; slow of motion 
(Stitnser). 7* Gross; cloggy; vile ( Shak .). 
8. Not exhilarating; not delightful, t). Not 
bright (Shakspcare). 10. Drowsy; sleepy. 

To Dull. v. a. (from the adjective.) l.To 
stupify; to infatuate ( Ascham ). 2. To blunt; 
toobtund (Bacon). 3. To sadden; to make 
melancholy. 4. To hebetate; to weaken 
(Spenser). 5. To damp; to clog (Hooker). 

6. To make heavy, or slow of motion (Bacon). 

7. To sully brightness (Bacon). 

DU'LLARD. s. (front dull.) A blockhead; 

a dolt; a stupid fellow : a dunce (Shakspcare). 

DU'LLY. ad. .(from dull.) 1. Stupidly; 
doltishly (Drydrn). 2. Slowly ; sluggishly 
(Bacon). 3. Not vigorously ; not gay ly; not 
brightly; not keenly ( Hudibras ). 

DU'LNESS* s. (front dull.) 1 . Stupidity; 
weakness of intellect; indocility; slowness of 
apprehension (South). 2. Want of quick per- 
ception (Bacon). 3 Drowsiness; inclina- 
tion to sleep (Shakspcare). 4. Sluggishness of 
motion. 5. Dimness ; want of lustre, 6. 
Bluntness; want of edge. 

DULVERTON, a town in Somersetshire, 
with a market on Saturdays. Lat. 61. 3 N. 
Lon. 3. 30 \Y\ 

DLJLWICII, a village in Surrey, five miles 
south of London. It is famous for a college 
founded by Kdward Alleyn, See Alleyn. 

DU'LY. ud . (from due.) 1. Properly; fitly 
(1 lagers). 2. Regularly ; exactly (Pope). 

DUMB. it. (cri, hum he, Saxon.) 1. Mute; 
incapable of speech (Hooker). 2. Deprived of 
speech (Dryurn). 3. Mute; not using words 
(Roscommon). 4. Silent; refusing to speak 
(Dry d eti). See D k A F . 

DUMBARTON, the chief town of the 
county of the same name, is seated at the con- 
fluence of the Levon and the Clyde, with a 
stone bridge over the former. Its principal 
manufacture is glass. It has 2641 inhabitants. 
Lat. 56, 0 Dm. 4. 30 XV. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE, anciently called 
Lennox, a county of Scotland, bounded by the 
counties of Perth, Stirling, Lancrk, Ren- 
frew, and Argyle. It is about 60 miles long, 
and 12 broad; aud contains 20,710 inhabit- 
ants. 

13UMBLAIN, a town of Monteith, remark- 
able Tor a battle! commonly called the battle of 
Sheriff-moor, between the duke of Argvle and 
the rebels, commanded by the earl of Mar, in 
1716, in which the latter was defeated. Lat. 
66. 1 1 N. Lon. 4. 2 W. 

To DU'MBFOUND, v. n. (from dumb.) 
To confuse; to strike dumb ( Spectator ). 

DU'MBLY. ad. Mutely; silently. 

DU'MBNESS. 5. (from dumb.) 1. Inca- 
pacity to speak. 2. Omission of speech: mute- 
ness (Shakspcare). 3. Refusal to speak ; si- 
lence (Dry den). 

DUMFERMLING, a town of Scotland, 
in the county of Fife, with some considerable 
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manufactories of linen. It is remarkable for a 
royal palace, in which Charles I., king of Eng- 
land, was born : and it contains 9980 inhabit- 
ants. It is 13 miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 
Lat. 56. 5 N. Lon. 3. 27 W. 

DUMFRIES, a shire of Scotland, which 
contains Annandale and Nithisdale. It sends* 
one member to parliament; and contains 
54,597 people. 

Dumfries, the capital of the above county, 
is a place ofpretty good trade. Lat. 65. 12 N. 
Lon. 3. 29 W. It has 7288 inhabitants. 

DUMOSJE. (dumus, a bush.) The nine- 
teenth order in Linn£us Fragments, in Philos. 
Bot. and the forty-third of the Natural Orders 
in Gen. Plant. 

DUMP. s. (from dom , stupid, Dutch.) 1. 
Sorrow; melancholy; sadness (Hudibrfis). 2. 
Absence of mind; reverie (Locke). 

DU'MPISII. ad. (from dump.) Sad; me- 
lancholy ; sorrowful (Herbert). 

DU'MPLING. (from dump , heaviness.) 
A sort of pudding (Dry den). 

DUN, or Buhgh, the name of an ancient 
species of buildings, of a circular form, com- 
mon in ihe Orkney and Shetland islands, the 
Hebrides, and northern parts of Scotland. The 
latter term points out the founders, who at the 
same time bestowed on them their natal 
name of hnrg , a defence or castle, a Sueo- 
Gothic word ; and the Highlanders universally 
apply to these places the Celtic name dun, 
signifying a hill defended by a tower, which 
plainly points out their use. They are confined 
to the* countries once subject to the crown of 
Norway. With few exceptions, they are built 
within sight of the sea, and one or more within 
sight of the other; so that on a signal by fire, 
by flag, or by trumpet, they could give notice 
of approaching danger, ami yield a mutual suc- 
cour. 

Dun, in the manage, a colour partaking of 
brown and black. 

To Dun. v u . (Julian, Saxon, to clamour.) 
To claim a debt with vehemence and impor- 
tunity (SwiJ't). 

Dun. s. (from the verb.) A clamorous', im- 
portunate, troublesome creditor (Pin lips). 

DUNBAR, a parliament town of Scotland. 
To the S.W. of this town is Dunhill moor, 
famous for a battle fought in 160O, between 
Oliver Cromwell, and general Lesly, com- 
mander of the Scottish army, when the former, 
with about 8000 men, routed and defeated a 

very numerous army, killing near 6000, and 
taking about 10,000 prisoners. It is 26 miles 
E. of Edinburgh. Lat. 66. 0 N. Lon. 2. 
34 W. Here are 3Q70 inhabitants. 

DUNCAN (Daniel), a French physician, 
born at Montauban, in Languedoc, in 1649. 
His family was originally from Scotland. He 
received his medical education at Montpellier, 
where he took his doctor’s degrees. He resided 
at Paris till the death pf Colbert, who was his ' 
patron, and then went to reside on hi-» paternal 
estate at Montauban ; but when the persecu- 1 
tion raged violently against the protestants in 
1690, he disposed of his house and estate, aud 
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went to Geneva. He was afterwards called to 
the- court of the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, 
where he remained three years, and while there 
wrote a treatise on the abuse of hot liquors, 
which was printed at Rotterdam in 17O.1. The 
king of Prursia, hearing of his merit, invited 
him to Berlin, where no was appointed first 
physician to the royal household- However 
he did not long remain there, but went to the 
Hague, from wnence, in 1714, he removed to 
London, where, he died in 1735. 

Duncan (William), a learned writer, horn 
at Aberdeen in 1 7 1 7- He received his educa- 
tion in his native city, and afterwards became 
professor of philosophy in the Marisehal col- 
lege there. lie died in 1 7 (50. Mr. Duncan 
wrote an excellent treatise on logic, and trans- 
lated several of the orations of Cicero, and 
Caesar’s Commentaries. He published likewise 
an edition of Andrew Baxter’s book on the 
Human Soul. 

DLTNCANNON, a fortress and town of 
Ireland, in the county of Wexford. 1/at. 62. 
16 N. Lon. 6. 46 W. 

DUNCOMBE (William), younger son of 
John Duncombc, esq. of Stocks in Hertford- 
shire, in 1722 published a translation of 
Racine’s Athalia; which was well received by 
the public, and has gone through three edi- 
tions. In 1724 he was editor of the works of 
Mr. Needier j in 1735, of the poems ofliis tie- 
ceased brother-in-law, Mr. Hughes, 2 vols. 
12mo; in 1737, of the miscellanies of his 
younger brother, Mr. Jabc/ Hughes, for the 
benefit of his widow, in one volume $\n; and 
in 1745, of the works of the rev. Mr. Samuel 
Say, in one volume 4to. In 1726 he married 
the only sister of John Hughes, esq. whom he 
long survived. Iu 1734 his tragedy of Lucius 
Junius Brutus was acted at Drury-lanc theatre. 

1 1 was published in 1735, and uguu in 1747- 
The works of Horace, in English \cr.*»c, by 
several hands, were published by hint in two 
vols. 8vo., with notes, &c. in 1757. A second 
edition, in four V0I9. 12mo., with many imita- 
tions, was published in 1762. In 1 763* he 
collected and republished seven Sermons by 
archbishop Herring, with a biographical pie- 
face. He died in 1769, aged 80. 

DUNCE.jp. A dullard ; a dolt; .1 thickskull; 
a stupid, indocile animal {Stilling fleet). 

DUNDALK, a seaport of Ireland, in the 
county of Louth, on a bay of the same name. 
This is a thriving town, and has a cambric 
manufacture, the only one in Ireland. Lai. 
54. 12 N. Lon. 6. 17 W. 

DUNDEE, a royal borough of Angiwhirc, 
with an excellent harbour. The inhabitants 
are computed at 26,080. Here are manufac- 
tures of glass, coarse linen, sail-cloth, cordage,' 
thread, buckram, tanned leather, shoes, and 
hats ; also a sugar house. The town is seated 
on the N. side of the Frith of Tay. Lat. 56. 
30 N. Lon. 2. 55 W*. 

DtJNDIVEB, in ornithology- See Mer- 
ganser. 

DUNG, the excrement of quadrupeds espe- 
cially of the horse, which, in the manage, should 
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be occasionally attended to, as such altentiuif 
may sometimes tend to the prevention of dis- 
ease. If the dung be bright in colour, uniform 
in shape and consistence, and not foetid in 
smell, the body may be considered in a good 
state: on the contrary, if the dung, when void- 
ed, be hard, black, and offensive, or the parts 
adhere to each other by a viscid, ropy slime, 
they indicate internal and morbid heat. Horses 
in this state should be put undr a course of 
pit) sic without delay ; for till they arc thorough- 
ly cleansed, they cannot with propriety be 
brought into any strong exertions whatever. 
Another advantage occasionally derived from 
an accurate inspection of the dung, is that we 
frequently trace out worms in cases in which, 
from the general appearance of the horse, no 
such disease could be suspected. 

Dung, in husbandry, is of several sorts, as. 
that of horses, cows, sheep, bogs, pigeons, 
geese, hens, &c. Sec Husbandry. 

7b Dung. v. a. To manure with dung 
( Drydai \ 

DUNGANNON, the chief town of the 
county of Tyrone, in the province of Ulster, 
Ireland. Lat. 64. 38 N. Lou. (). 3() W. 

DUNGAUVON, a seaport of Ireland, in 
the county of Waterford. Lat. 52. 6 N. Lon. 

7- 29 W. 

DUNGEON, Donjon, in fortification, 
the highest part of a castle* built after the an- 
cient mode; serving as a watch-tower, or place 
of observation : and also for the retreat of a 
garrison, in case of necessity, so that they may 
capitulate with greater advantage. 

The word comes from the French, donjon , 
which signifies the same; and which Fauchat 
derives from domicil i urn, because the dungeon, 
being the strongest part of the castle, was usu- 
ally the lord’s apartment. Menage derives it 
from Jo mini o7i e , or (hmimonus, which in some 
ancient writings we find used in the same sense. 
Du- Cange derives the appellation from duno 
aul colic adificaftim 9 which the barbarous 
writers have altered into dnnjo t dungco , dongio , 
dan gin , dutvgio, and domrrio . 

DU'NGFORK. s. ( dung and fork.) A fork 
to loss out dung boon stables (Mortimer). 

DU'XGllIL. s. {dung and hilt.) l. A heap 
or accumulation of dung (South). 2. Any 
mean or vile abode {Dry den). 3. Any situa- 
tion of meanness (Sandy s). 4. A term of re- 

proach for u man meanly born {Shahspeare). 

Du'nghil. a. Sprung from the dunghil; 
mean; low; base; vile {Spenser). 

DU'NGV. a. Full of dung; mean; vile* 
base; low; odious; worthless (Shakspeare). 

DU'NGYARD. s. {dung and yard.) The 
place of the dunghil {Mortimer). 

DUNKELD, a town of Perthshire, situated 
amid vast rocks, partly naked, and partly wood- 
ed, under which the Tay rolh its majestic 
stream. It is the market-town of the neigh- 
bouring Highland^ and has a linen manufac- 
ture. Lat. 56. 35 N. Lon. 3. 36 W 

DUNKERS, in ecclesiastical history, a re- 
ligious sect at Ephrata or Dunkcr-town, near 
Lancaster, in Pemy 1 vania, which took their 
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meabout fifty years ago, and consisting mostly 
of Germans. Their name is said to be derived 
from their mode of baptizing new converts, 
which is by dipping, after the manner of the 
baptists. Their habit is a kind of long coat or, 
tunic, made of linen for the summer, and 
woollen for the winter, reaching down to the 
heels, with a sash or girdle round the waist ; 
and a cap, or hood, hanging from the shoulders, 
resembling the dress ot the Dominican friars. 
The men shave neither the head nor beard. 
The men and women have distinct habitations 
and governments: they have for this purpose 
erected two wooden buildings; in each of 
which there is a banqueting- room, and an 
apartment for public worship; so that they 
never meet together even at their devotions. 
They live chiefly on roots and vegetables, and 
eat no flesh, except on occasion of their love- 
feasts, when the biclhren and sisters dine to- 
ether. The Dunkers allow of no intercourse 
ctween the brethren and sisters, not even by 
marriage; — a regulation not very favourable to 
their subsistence and increase; and if any break 
through this restraint, and marry, they are re- 
moved from communion with the unmarried, 
to a place about a mile distant, called Mount 
Sion. Their principal tenet is said to he, thut 
future happiness is only to be obtained by 
penance and mortification in this life; and 
that, as Jesus Christ, by hi* meritorious suffer- 
ings, became the redeemer of mankind in gene- 
ral, so each individual of the human race, l>y a 
life of abstinence and "^traint, may work out 
lii.s own salvation. 

There is an interesting account of the 
Dunkers, and of the establishment at Ephrata, 
in ( 'ispapiua's Letters from Amtiica, publish- 
ed in I7j)l. We have only room for one ex- 
tract: “ l shall at picsent remark but one thing 
more, with respect to the Dunkers, and that 
is the peculiarity of their music. Upon a hint 
given by my friend, the sisters invited us into 
their chapel, and, seating themselves in order, 
began to sing one of their devout hymns. The 
music had little or no air or melody; but con- 
sisted of simple, long notes, combined in the 
richest harmony. The counter, treble, tenor, 
ami bass, were all sung by women, with sweet 
shi ill, and small voices; but with a truth and 
exactness in the time and intonation that was 
admirable. It is impossible to describe to your 
lordship my feelings upon this occasion. The 
performers sat with their heads reclined, their 
countenances solemn and dejected, their faces 
pale and emaciated from their manner of living, 
their clothing exceedingly white and quite 
picturesque, and their music such as thrilled to 
the very soul. I almost began to think myself 
in the world of spirits, and that the objects be- 
fore]m* were ethereal. In shoTt, the impression 
this scene made upon my mind continued 
strong for many days, and I believe will never 
lie wholly obliterated. M 

DUNKIRK, a considerable seaport of 
France, in the department of the North, and 
late French Flanders. It is the most important 
town and harbour on the whole coast, and has 
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cotomonly had a great deal of commerce* 
By means of a sluice 42 feet wide, a bason 
within tiie town will hold 40 ships of the line 
always floating. Dunkirk is divided into the 
Old and New Town. The number of inhabit- 
ants is estimated at 80,000. Lat. 61. SN. 
Lon. 2. £8 E. 

DUNLIN, in ornithology. See Tringa. 

DUNMOVV (Great), a town of Essex, 
with a market on Saturdays, and a manufactory 
of bays. Lat. 61. 54 N.’ Lon. 0. 24 E. 

Dun mow (Little), a village in Essex, ad- 
joining to Great Dunraow. It had once a 
priorv; and is still famous for the custom in- 
stituted in the reign of Henry 111. by Robert 
de Fitz waiter, and now the tenure of the 
manor ; namely, that whatever married couple 
will go to the priory, and swear, kneeling upon 
two sharp-pointed stones in the church, that 
they hud not quarrelled, nor repented of their 
marriage, within a year and a clay after it tpok 
place, shall receive from the lord of the manor 
a flitch of bacon. Some old records mention 
several that have claimed and received it. It 
has been actually received so- lately as since the 
year 1750, by a weaver and his wife of Coggle- 
bhal, in Essex. It has been demanded more 
recently still ; but the ceremony being attended 
with a very great expence to the lord of the 
manor, the demand is now evaded. Sec Bacon. 

DUNN (Samuel), an English mathema- 
tician, born at C rediton, in Devonshire, Where 
he kept a school for some years, tie after- 
wards removed to Chchca, where he opened a 
mathematical academy, and was appointed by 
the East- India company mathematical exa- 
miner of the officers who were candidates for 
their service, lie wrote several mathematical 
treatises, and papers in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, and died in 17 ?)-- He founded a 
mathematical school at his native town. His 
Treatise on the Planispheres is a well-known 
and useful publication. 

DLYNNKR. s. (from dun,) One employed 
in soliciting petty debts (Spec/ a l or). 

DUNS (John), commonly called Duns 
Seotus, a famous divine of the order of St. 
Francis, was born at Dunstance, in Northum- 
berland. He was educated at Oxford, from 
whence he went to Paris, where he acquired a 
great reputation as a disputant; anil, according 
to the custom of the age, was called the snliil 
doctor . He opposed the notions of Aquinas, 
which produced two parties, the Thom fats and 
the Scotists. He died at Cologne in 1308. 
His works were printed at Lyons in 10 vols. 
folio, l63t). Paul Jovius, and others, relate 
that Duns fell clown in a fit of auoplexv, and, 
being supposed dead, was buried too hastily; 
for that he revived in his grave, and languished 
in a miserable mauner, beating his head and 
arm9 against the sides of the coftin till he died. 

DUNSTABLE (the Mupomniim of the 
Itinerary), a town of Bedfordshire, with a 
market bn Wednesdays. The church is the, 
remainder of a priory, and opposite to it is a 
farm-house, once a royal palace. Lat. 51. 5U 
N. Lon. 0. 2<) W. - \ 
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DU&STAN (St.) archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was bom in 924, under the reign of 
Alhelstan, who was his relation. He retired 
from court in disgust, and became a monk. 
Edmund, successor of AtheTstan, drew him 
from his retreat, and was guided by his advice. 
He was made bishop of Worcester, and after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury. The pone 
scut him the pallium, and made him legate for 
the holy sec in England. Kdwin having suc- 
ceeded Edmund, Dunstan took the liberty of 
reproving him for his scandalous life, on which 
the king banished him. I lis exile, however, 
was not of long duration, and he died in the 
quiet possession of his archbishopric in 988. 
Dunstan founded the famous monastery of 
Glastonbury. As this prelate was the great 
restorer and promoter of the monastic institu- 
tions, the grateful monks, who were almost 
the only historians oi those dark ages, have 
loaded him with the most extravagant praises, 
and represented him as the greatest wonder- 
worker and highest favourite of heaven that 
ever lived. 

DUNSTER, a town in Somersetshire, with 
a market on Fridays, and a harbour on the 
Bristol channel. Lat. 51. 13 N. Lon. 3. 
41 W. 

DUNUM, a Celtic term, denoting a hill or 
eminence. 

DUNWiCH, a town of Suffolk, having a 
market on Saturdays. By far the greater part 
of this town has been swallowed up by the sea. 
It is a corporation, sends two members to par- 
liament, and is 99 miles N. of London. Lat. 
52.21 N. Lon. 1.55 E. 

DUO, in music, a duett. 

DUODECIMAL, in arithmetic, numbers 
proceeding iti a proportion of twelves. Or, 
duodecimals arc numbers in that scale of nota- 
tion in which each superior place is in \aluc 
twelve times that of its next inferiour. This 
way of conceiving an unit to be divided, is 
chiefly in use among artificers, who generally 
take the linear dimensions of their work in 
feet, inches, and twelfth parts. When arti- 
ficers square their dimensions, duodecimals arc 
multiplied into duodecimals, and the operation 
is popularly called cross-multiplication. The 
following is the rule : Under the multiplicand, 
write the corresponding denominations of the 
multiplier, as in the annexed example. Mul- 
tiply each term in the multiplicand, beginning 
at the lowest, by 10/. 4i. fir. 

the feet in the mul- 7 . 8 . 6 . 

tiplier, and write . 

the result of each 7 Q 6 11 

under its respective 6 10 114 

term, observing to 5 2 2 6 

carry an unit foir — — ~ ^ — 

efery twelve, from 79/ 1 1*. Os. 6'". 0>v, 

each lower deno- — — - — 

initiation to its next superior. In the same 
ii^nner, multiply all the multiplicand by the 
prime in the multiplier, and set the result of 
each term ofte place remored t# the right hand 
of those in the mulriplicai^|^||o tne same 
with the seconds iu the mult ij*tJ& # *el ting the 
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result of each term two places removed to thtf 
right hand of those in the multiplicand. Pro- 
ceed in like manner with all the rest of the de- 
nominations, and their sum will give the an* 
swer required. 

Note. Artificers in general estimate the se- 
cond place of the product as really inches, the 
third as seconds, &c. which is erroneous: the 
figures in the second place denote rectangles of 
a foot long, and an inch broad, which are to 
be added to the inches standing in the third 
place ; in like manner, the fourth place are 
rectangles of an inch long, and one-twelfth 
broad \ the fifth place denote square twelfths. 
Hence the inches iu the above product are not 
11, but I [ x 12+0=132, and the square parts 
are 6xl 2 + 6=78. 

DUODE'CUPLE. a. {duo and decuplus , 
Lat,.) Consisting of twelves ( Arlnthnot ). 

DUODE'NUM. ( duodenum , from duude - 
nits , consisting of twelve.) So called, because 
it was supposed not to exceed the breadth of 
twelve fingers ; but the ancients, who gave it 
this name, dissected only quadrupeds, or at 
least drew their knowledge of anatomy from 
the structure of quadrupeds chiefly ; and hence 
it does not strictly apply to the human subject : 
the first of the small intestines. 

DUPE. s. {dupe, French.) A credulous 
man ; a man easily tricked {Swift)* 

To Dupe. v. a. To trick ; to cheat {Popp). 

DU PIN (Lewis Ellis), a learned Fieuch 
writer. He was born at Paris in 1657, and 
after going through a regular education, was 
received a doctor of the Surbonne in 1684. 
About this time he commenced iiis Biblio- 
theque Universelle des Auteurs Kccldsiastiques ; 
the title of which, in ]6 b 6, on occasion of 
some complaints, he was obliged to alter to 
Bibliotheque Nouvcllc. Besides this great 
work, which is a body of ecclesiastical history, 
lie wrote a gi ,j at number of others, but all on 
theological subjects, lie died at Paris in 
1719- 

DU'PLE. a . {duplex, Lat.) Double; one 
repealed. 

Duri.p. and sub-duplk ratio, among 
mathematicians ; the first applied to numbers 
in the ratio of 2 to 1 ; the last to those in Lho 
ratio of I to 2. 

DUPLICATE RATIO, is the ratio of the 
squares of two quantities: thus the duplicate 
ratio of a to b , is the ratio of a* to U*. The 
sub duplicate ratio, is that of the square roots; 
thus the subduplicate of a to b , is */a to b , 

or (ft to b 1 . 

To Duplicate, r. a. { duplico , Latin.) 1. 
To double ; to Enlarge by the repetition of the 
first number or quantity ( Glanville ), 2. To 
fold together. * 

Duplicate, s. Another correspondent to 
the first ; a second thing of the same kind, aa 
a transcript of a paper {Woodward). 

DUPLICATION. (from duplicate.) I. 
The act of doubling {Hair)* 2. The act of 
folding together. 3 A fold 3 a doubling 
{Wiseman)*. 
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Duplication of a cube, is the finding jailer ; a prison (Congreve). 2. Endurance ; 
of the side of a cube which shall be double continuance ; duration ( Dryden ). 
in solidity to a given cube* Tins cannot be DURA'MTA, in botany, a genus of this 
effected geometrically, as it requires the solution class didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx, 
of a cubic equation, or requires the finding of five-cleft, superior ; corol funnel- form, five- 
two mean proportionals, viz. between the side cleft ; berry one-celled, containing four two- 
of the given cube and the double of the same, celled nuts. Three species; natives of the 
the first of which two mean proportionals is West Indies and South America; shrubs with 
the side of the double cube, as was first ob- blue flowers, and yellow fruit, 
served by Hippocrates of Chios. DURATION, s. ( dwatio , Latin.) 1. A 

This celebrated problem was often attempted sort of distance or length, the idea whereof we 
by the ancient geometricians ; being first pro- get from the fleeting and perpetually perishing 
posed by the oracle of Apollo at Delphos : this parts of succession (Locke). 2. Power of con- 
oracle, being consulted as to the manner of tin nance (Rogers). 3, Length of continuance 
stopping a plague which then raged at Athens, (Addison). 

returned for answer, that the plague should Duration, as marked by certain periods and 
cease when Apollo's altar, which was cubical, measures, is what we usually call time, 
should be doubled, lleuce this obtained the 1. By observing certain appearances vX regu- 
name of the Delian problem. For more on lar, and seemingly equidistant periods, wc gel 
this subject, we refer to Hutton’s Ozanam, the ideas of certain lengths and measures of du- 
vol. i. p. 340. ration, as minutes, hours, &c. 2. By being 

DU'PLICATURE. s. (from duplicate.) A able to repeat those measures of time, as often, 
fold ; any thing doubled (Hay). as we will, we come to imagine duration where. 

Duplicator e, in anatomy, a doubling or nothing really endures, or exists : thus we ima- 
folding of membranes, or other like parts, cine to-morrow, next year, yesterday, &c. 3. 
Such are the d up! features of the peritonaeum. By being able to repeat such idea of any length 
of the omentum, of the pleura, See. of time, as of a minute, year, &c\ as often as 

DUPLI'CITY. s. ( dupheis , Lat.) 1 . Dou- wc will, and add them to one another, without 
bleness ; the number of two ( Walts). 2. ever coming to an end, we get the idea of 
Deceit : doubleness of heart or of tongue. eternity. 

DUPONDIUS, in antiquity, a weight of Time is to duration, as place is to space, or 
two pounds, or a money of the value of two expansion. They arc so much of those baund- 
ases. See As. less oceans of eternity and immensity, as is set 

DURA MATER, (from durtts, hard, and out, and distinguished fium, the rest'; and thus 
mater , a mother , called dura, from its hard- they serve to denote the position of finite, real 
ness compared with the pia mater, and inattr, beings, in respect of each other in those infi- 
from its being supposed to be the source of all nite oceans of duration and space, 
the other membranes.) Dura nieninx. Dcr- Duration of action, according to 
matodes. A thick membrane, formed of two Aristotle, is confined to a natural day in trage- 
layers, that surrounds and defends the brain, dy ; but the epopoeia, according to the same 
and adheres strongly to the internal surface of critic, has no fixed time, 
the cranium. It has three considerable pro- Duration of an eclipse. See 

cesses, the falciform, the tentorium, and the Eclipse. 

septum cercbelli ; and several sinusscs, of Duration of plants, the continuant 

which the longitudinal, lateral, and inferior of their life or existence; as caducous, or 
longitudinal are the principal. quickly perishing ; ephemeral, creatures of a 

Dura meninx. See Dura mater. day; annual, bienuial, perennial. 
DURABILITY, s. (durabilis, Lat.) The D UR AZZO, a town of Albania, in Euro- 
power of lasting ; continuance (Hooker). pean Turkey, and the see of a Greek arch- 

DU'RABLE. a. ( durabilis, Lat.) l. Last- bishop. It is 50 miles N. ofValona. Lat. 
ingr; having the quality of long continuance 41. 54 N. Lon. 19. 19 E. 

( Raleigh ). 2. Having successive existence DU RRY, a town of Luxemburg, in Get* 

(Milton). many, which was ceded to France, in H&Jh 

D U 'R A BLENESS. s. Power of lasting Lat. 58. 18 N. Lon. 5.28 E. 

(Addison). To DURE. v. n. (duro, Latin.) To last; to 

DU'RABLY. ad. (from durable.) In a. continue (Raleigh). 
lasting manner (.Sidney). DU^REFUL. a. (from dure and full.) 

DlIRALE, or Durate', a musical term, Lasting; of long continuance: not in us* 
which is applied to whatever offends the ear by (Spenser). 

its effect. D USELESS, a. (from dure . ) WithoutCou- 

DURAMPOUR, a town of the Deccan of tinuauce ; fading: not in use (Raleigh). 
Hindustan, in the province of Guzarat, Lau DURER (Albert), an eminent painter and 
20. 32 N. Lon. 73. 14 E. engraver* born at Nuremberg in 1471. Hu 

DURANCE, a river of France, which rises first work was the three Graces, which was eit- 
in. the Alps, and falls Into the Rhone, three graved In 1497* He engraved more than ho 
miles below Avignon. painted, so that hi® pictures are wdfldftlfttlljf 

Dp'a ance. s. (from duresse, law French.) scarce and highly valued. In thc palaee # 
l . ^Im£rtsbnment ; the custody or power of a Prague .is him. representing Ada** 

1' 
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and Eve, and another of Christ bearing the 
cross* The people of Nuremberg still shew, 
with pride, in the senator’s hall, his portraits of 
Charlemagne and some other emperors. How- 
ever, he has gained the greatest name by his 
engravings, which are numerous and valuable, 
lie was very excellent, too, in his engravings 
upon wood ; hut he was not, as ha9 been often 
asserted, the first who practised that kind of 
engraving; since traces of it are met with more 
than a century before his time. The emperor 
Maximilian had a great regard for him, and 
conferred on him a pension and patents of no- 
bility. He died at Nuremberg in 1 528. Durer 
wrote a book on the liules of Painting, and 
some other works, particularly Institutes of 
Geometer, published in 1532. 

DURESSE. s. (French.) 1. Imprison- 
ment; constraint. 2. (In law.) A plea used, 
by way of exception, by him who, being cast 
into prison at a man’s suit, or otherwise by 
threats, &c. hardly used, seals any bond to him 
during his restraint. 

D'URFEY (Thomas), a facetious English 
poet, bom at Exeter, in 1628. lie wrote a 
great number of plays and song9, all of which 
are tinged with the licentiousness of the reign 
of Charles II. who used to treat our bard with 
great familiarity. He resided frequently with 
the earl of Dorset at Knole, where is a portrait 
of him painted when he was asleep after din- 
ner, for Torn had such an ordinal visage, that 
he could not bear to have his likeness taken. 
His ballads, &c. were printed in six vols. 12rno. 
under the title of Pills to purge Melancholy. 
He died in 1723. 

DURHAM, the capital of the bishopric of 
Durham, with a market on Saturday, and a 
bishop’s see. It is a considerable place, having 
aix parish churches, besides the cathedial : it 
has 1054 houses, and 7630 inhabitants. It 
has a manufactory of shalloons, tabbies, and 
calamancoes. Lat. 54. 40 N. Lon. 1. 
27 W. 

The bishopric of Durham is deemed the 
richest bishopric in the kingdom ; and the pre- 
bends are frequently styled the golden prebends 
of Durham. The diocese contains tne whole 
counties of Durham and Northumberland, ex- 
cept the jurisdiction of Hexham in the latter. 
It hath also one parish in the county of Cum- 
berland: making in the whole 135 parishes, 
whereof 87 are impropriate. The see is valued 
in the king’s book* at 2821/. Is. but is 
computed to be worth annually 8700/. The 
clergy's tenths amount to 38 5/.*5s. 6>. It has 
two archd^peone* via* of Durham and North- 
umberland. This see hath given to the church 
of Rome eight saints and one cardinal ; and to 
the 'English nation one lord chief justice, five 
lord chancellors, three lord treasurers, one 
prineipal secretary of stale, one chancellor to 
the university of Oxford, and two masters of 
the rolls. 

Durham; a county of England, commonly 
caltaPthe bishopric of Durham, bon n ded on 
Nhe N. Tbjr, Northumberland, fftHti which it is 
sc^hnitad JbLE. by the Tyne; on 


the E. by -the German ocean ; on the S, and 
S.W. by Yorkshire and the river Tees; and on 
the W. by Westmorland and Cumberland, 
It extends 37 miles from N. to S. and 47 from 
E. to W. It is situated in the diocese of its 
own name, and contains one city, seven market- 
towns, and 1 13 parishes, but sends only four 
members to parliament. This county contains 
28,3()(i houses, l(jO,3GO inhabitants, and about 
1,240,000 acres of land, one-tenth of which 
are uncultivated, including woodlands. The 
soil is very various. The chief rivers are the 
Were, Tees, Tyne, and Derwent. This 
county furnishes 4g2 men to the national mi- 
litia. 

DU'RING. jrrep. For the time of the conti- 
nuance of; while any thing lasts {Locke). 

DU'RIO, in botany, a genus of the class 
polyadclphia, order polyandria. Calyx five- 
cleft, cap-shaped, interior ; petals five, small ; 
style one ; stamens iu five sets, each consisting 
of seven ; pome five-celled. One species only ; 
an East-lndian tree, with alternate leaves ; 
flowers in loose heads, beneath the leaves, of a 
yellowish white hue, and producing a large 
fruit. 

DU'RITY. s. ( dur etc , French.) Hardness ; 
firmness {Wot tori). 

DURO'GA, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order monogynia. Calyx superior, 
cylindrical, truncate; corol with a cylindrical 
tube and six-parted border as long as the tube ; 
pome bristly. One species ; a Surinam tree, 
with branches hairy at the tip ; leaves termi- 
nal, opposite, obovate, very entire, pubescent 
above ; flowers terminal, sessile, clustered ; 
fruit rather larger than a turkey’9 egg, well 
flavoured. 

DUROTRIGES, an ancient British nation, 
seated in that part of the country which is now 
called Dorsetshire. Their name is derived 
from the two British words Dur , water, and 
7 Vigo, to dwell ; and it is no le^s evident that 
they got their imie from the situation of their 
country, which lies along the sea coast. It is 
not very certain whether the Durotriges formed 
an independent state under a prince of their 
own, or were united with their neighbours the 
Danmonii ; as they were reduced by Vespasian 
under the dominion of the Romans, at the 
same time, and with the same ease, and never 
revolted. 

DU US LEY, a town in Gloucestershire, 
with a market on Thursdays. It is chiefly in- 
habited by clothiers. Lat. 51. 40 N. Lon. 
2. 23 W. 

DURST. The preterit of dare. 

. DURUM, a musical term, applied to one 
of the tetrachords in Guido's scale. 

DUSK. a. ( duystcr , Dutch.) K Tending to 
darkness. 2. Tending to blackness ; dark-co- 
loured {Milton). 

Dusk. a. (from the adjective.) I . Tendency 
to darkn&s; incipient obscurity ( Spectator ). 
2. Darkness of colour (Dryden). 

To Dusk. v. a. To make darkish. 

To Du9K* v, n. To grow dark $ to begin to 
lose light ; to havejustre diminished* 
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DU'SKILY. ad . (from' dusky,) With a 
tendency to darkness or blackness. 

DU'SKISH. a . (from dusk.) 1 . Inclining 
to darkness; tending to obscurity ( Spenser ). 
2. Tending to blackness {fPotton). 

DU'SKISH LY. ad. Cloudily ; darkly (Ba- 
con), * 

DU'SKY. a . (from dusk.) 1. Tending to 
darkness; obscure {Prior). 2 . Tending to 
blackness; dark-coloured; not clear; not 
bright ( Newton ). 3. Gloomy ; sad ; intel- 
lectually clouded {Bentley). 

DU SSELDOR P, u strong town of West- 
phalia, in Germany. It was taken by the 
Hanoverian forces in 1758; but belongs at 

C iscnt to the elector Palatine. Lat. 51. 12 N. 
n. 6. 52 E. 

DUST. Cruft, Saxon.) 1. Earth or other 
matter reduced to small panicles {Bacon). 2. 
The grave; the state of dissolution {Milton). 
3. A mean and dejected slate {Samuel). 

To Dust. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To free 
from dust. 2. To sprinkle with dust. 

DU'STMAN. s. One whose employment is 
to carry away the dust {Gay). 

DU’STY. «. (from dust.) 1. Filled with 
dust; clouded with dust {Dry den). 2. Co- 
vered or scattered with dust {Thomson). 

DUTCHESS. s. ( duck esse , French.) 1. 
The lady of a duke {Stcifl). 2. A lady who 
has the sovereignty of a dukedom. 

DUTCHY. .v. {durhet French.) A territory 
which gives title to a duke {Addison). 

IVichy-court. s. A court wherein all 
matters appertaining to the dutchy of Lancas- 
ter are decided {Cowell). 

DUTEOUS. a. (from duty.) 1. Obedient ; 
obsequious {Prior). Q. Obedient to good or 
bad purposes {Shakspcare). 3. Enjoined by 
duty : not in use {Shakspeare). 

DUTIFUL. «. {duty and full.) 1. Obe- 
dient; submissive to natural or legal superiours ; 
reverent {Swift). 2. Expressive of respect; 
giving token of reverence ; reverential {Sidney). 

DUTIFULLY, ad. (from dutiful.) 1. 
Obediently; submissively. 2. Reverently; 
respectfully {Sidney). 

DUTIFULNESS. 5 . (from dutiful.) 1. 
Obedience; submission to just authority 
( Dryden ). 2. Reverence ; respect {Taylor). 

liUTLINGEN, a town of Suabia, in Ger- 
many, belonging to the duke of Wurtcmburg, 
Lat. 48. 10 N. Lon. c). 2 E. 

DUTY. .v. (from due.) 1 . That to which a 
man is by any natural or legal obligation bound 
(Luke). 2. Acts or forbearances required by 
religion or morality {Taylor). 3. Obedience 
or submission due to parents, govemours, or 
fluperiours {Decay of Piety). 4. Act- of re- 
verence or respect (*V/rntjfr). 6. The business 
of a soldier on guard {Clarendon). 6. The 
business of war ; service {Dryden). 

Duty, in polity and commerce, signifies the 
impost laid on merchandises, at importation or 
exportation, commonly called the duties of 
customs ; also the taxes of excise, sump-duties, 
Ac. See Custom*, Excue, kc. 

There is no task more delicate or difficult to a 
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statesman than the laying on of duties or im« 
poats. Experience teaches us. that a very small 
duty laid on commodities raises the price of 
them considerably to the consumer, beyond 
the gross duty. By the fees given to officers ; 
by trademen’s loss of time in attending upon 
excisemen, or at custom-houses; by taking 
away a portion of our traders* stock for duties ; 
and forcing them to take as great pains on one 
part of their stock laid out in goods, in order 
to live, as they would on the whole, if duty- 
free ; by tradesmen’s profits on the duty, and 
advances in all the bands that all taxed goods 
come through to the consumer ; as for exam- 
ple, suppose there should be no other tax but 
that on leather, let us see how many advances 
that would make on the price of shoes. 

The grazier lavs (l) on the beast he fats, his 
advanced price of shoes : he sells to the butcher, 
who takes (2) his profit on the grazier’s ad- 
vanced price of the beast; and raises (3) on the 
hide his advanced price of shoes: he sells to the 
tanner, whose journeymen raise (4) their 
wages, on account of the advanced price of 
shoes ; the tanner pays (5) the tax on the lea- 
ther; takes (G) his profit on the before-men- 
tioned five advance*, and raises (7) his advanced 
price of shoes on the tanned hide : he selL to 
the leather-cutter, who takes (8) his profit on 
the before-mentioned seven advances, and raises 
(t» on the hide he cuts, his advanced price of 
shoes: he sells to the shoemaker, whose jour- 
neymen raise (10) their wages, on account of 
their advanced price of shoes; the shoemaker 
takes (II) his profit on the before-mentioned 
ten advances, and raises (12) on the shoes he 
makes the advanced price of the shoes he 
wears: he sells to the consumer with all these 
twelve advances, highly magnified beyond the 
bare duty. 

DUVAL (Peter), geographer- royal of 
France, born at Abbeville, and died at Paris in 
1083, aged 65. He was the nephew of the ce* 
lebrated Sanson, and published a number of 
treatises and maps; the best known of his 
works is La Geographie Franqoisc, kc. 

Duval (Nicholas), a Dutch painter, born 
in 1644, and died in 1732. He studied in 
Italy to meat advantage under Pietro da Cor- 
tona, whose manner he adopted. He wa* 
greatly employed by king William III. who 
appointed him director of the academy at the 
Hague. 

DUUMVIRATE, the office or dignity of 
the duumviri. The duumvirate lasted till the 
year of Rome 388, when it was changed into a 
decern v irate, See Decemviri. 

DUUMVIRI, in Roman antiquity, a gene- 
ral appellation given to magistrates, commis- 
sioners, and officers, where two were joined to- 
gether in the same functions. Thus, duum- 
viri cupitales , were the judges in criminal 
causes : duumviri municipales, two magistrates 
in some cities of the empire, answering to what 
the consuls were at Rome: duumviri na vales, 
commissaries of the Beet : duumviri sacrorum, 
those who regulated the sacrifices, and kept the 
Sibyl's boo)w* . . 
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DUX, in music, the name formerly given to 
the leading voice or instrument in a fugue. 

(B d$ arf. s. (bpeofig, Saxon.) 1. A man 
below the common size of men ( Brotvn . 
Milton). 2. Any animal or plant below its 
natural bulk (L' Estrange:; . 3. An attendant 
on a lady or knight in romances (Spenser). 
4. It is used often by botanists in composition : 
as, dwarf-elder, dwarf-honeysuckle. 

In the Philosophical Transactions we have 
well authenticated accounts of two dwarfs ; ono 
born in Norfolk, who, at the age of twenty- 
two, weighed no more than thirty-four Dounds 
with all his clothes on, and whose heignt, in- 
cluding hat, wig, and shoes, was only thirty- 
eight inches ; and another in Wales, who, at 
the age of fifteen, measured no more than two 
feet seven inches, and weighed only thirteen 

{ rounds; and who at that early period of life 
aboured under all the infirmities and calami- 
ties of very old age. Phil. Trans, vol. xlvi. 
p. 67, and vol. xlvii. n. 279. 

To Dwarf v. a . To hinder from growing 
to the natural bulk (Addison). 

DYVA'RFISH. s. (from dwarf.) Below the 
natural bulk ; low; small; little (Bent ley). 
DWARFISH LY. ad. Like a dwarf. 

DW A'RpISH NESS. s. (from dwarfish.) 
Minuteness of stature; littleness (Glanville). 

To DWELL, v. n. preterit dwelt, or dwell- 
ed.(duclia , Islandick, to stay.) 1 . To inhabit; 
to live in a place; to reside; to have a habita- 
tion ( Leviticus ). 2. To live in any form of 
habitation (Hebrews). 3. To be in any state 
or condition (Shakspcare). 4. To he sus- 
pended with attention (Smith). 5. To conti- 
nue long speaking (Swift). 

To Dwell, v . .a. To inhabit: not u«ed 
(Milton). 

DWE LLER, s. (from du el/.) An inhabi- 
tant; one that lives in any place (Bacon). 

' DWE LLING. 5 . (from dwell.) 1 . Habita- 
tion ; abode (Druden). 2. State of life ; mode 
of living (Daniel). 

DWE'LLINGHOITSE. *. The house at 
which one lives (Ay l iff e). 

DWINA, the name of two large rivers; 
one of which rises in Lithuania, and, dividing 
'Livonia from Courland, falls into the JBaltic 
, sefi a little below Riga : the other gives name to 
tfe province of Dwina in Russia, discharging 
itself into the White sea, a little below Arch- 
angel. 

To DWPNDLE. v . ft. (tpinan, Saxon.) 1. 
To shrink ; to lose bulk ; to grow little (Ad* 
dison). 2. To degenerate; to sink (Swift). 
3. To wear away ; to grow feeble (Gay). 4 . 
To fall away ; to moulder off ( Clarendon ). 

DYADIC ARITHMETIC. See ARITH- 
METIC. 

DYE, in architecture. (SetfDADd.) Tn 
neral it denotes any cubical body. See 

IE. 

DYEING (Art of.) fart de la teinture , 
French; farbekurut, German, The irt of fixing 
ifffc uniformity wind permanency certain, colour- 
ing materials into the fibres of wool, Jihen, and 
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cotton; silk, felt, ivory, and other fibrous or fila- 
mentous substances. We shall consider this im- r 
portant art as briefly as possible, under the divi- 
sions of its history, theory, and process. 

History of Dyeing. 

Few of the arts have a claim to a higher anti- 
quity ; and still fewer of them, important as am 
the benefits which have been confened upon it by 
recent chemistry, attained in ancient timrs so, 
near an approach towards perfection. It certainly 
preceded painting, itself of very high antiquity, 
and appears to have been known in the earliest 
ages of the Jews, the Babylonians, and the 
Egyptians: and “ nothing can exceed the judge- 
ment, observes Mr. Good in his Notes on Lu- 
cretius, vol. ii. p. 159, “with which they selected 
colours for stuffs, cottons, linens, or silks, or wluit 
answered the purpose of silks, when colours aero 
their object in view; or the dexterity with which 
they applied them. These were extracted from 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom; and 
without confining themselves to cloths or silks, 
they dyed with equal elegance and effect, leathers, 
ivory, tortoise-shell, the hair of animals, woods 
earths, wax, and even stones and marbles. 1 * 

As soon, however, as the art of painting had 
attained some degree of proficiency, and the 
mere outline or silhouette, after having been at 
first filled up with an interior shade by means of 
the crayon (which Pliny ascribes to a Corinthian 
or Sicyonian artist as the inventor of this me- 
thod), had been enriched by an application of the 
natural colours of the object intended, to be deli- 
neated, the art of dyeing was united to that of 
painting, and the needle was as extensively em- 
ployed upon colours os the pencil. “ Embroidery 
and tapestry, in which colours were introduced,’* 
observes the author from whom we have just 
quoted, 10 I. ii. p. 51, “we know to have been of 
high antiquity among the Jews and Babylonians; 
but botli these arts presuppose the existence of 
outlines or linear drawings, for the artist neccssa- 
rily wot ked from a pattern. The history of Pan- 
dion, king of Athens, and of liis daughter Philo- 
mela, who informed Prognc of her misfortunes by 
describing them on tapestry, may, peihaps, be 
fabulous. Be this, however, as it rnay, wc know 
that the fable is of very remote origin; and, as is 
related by Apollodorus, was probably the pro- 
duction of one of the Cyclic poets. According to 
this admirable mythologist, Philomela did not in- 
deed paint her history, but embroidered it in cha- 
racters on a veil. Yet at the period when this 
fable was invented, we can scaicely conceive that 
embroidery was confined to the exhibition of cha- 
racters alone; it was unquestionably employed, 
and with more freedom, in the art of tracing and 
designing. In the time of Homer, however, wc 
have undoubted proof of the application of ta- 
pestry to the dignity of historical subjects. Iris, 
in the third book of the Iliad, finds Helen occu- 
pied in representing on tapestry the evils whicn 
the Greeks add Trojans had suffered on her ac- 
count in their battles. Such an undertaking, even 
supposing it were executed in cammeo, or with a 
single colour, evinces a considerable perfection of 
the art she was practising. But the Trojans are 
stated to have been also acquainted with the mode 
of intermixing Afferent colours in their tapes- 
tries. When Andromache learned the death of 
Hector, she Wqs at work ip a retired part of her 
palace, and representing, in tapestry, flowers of a 
variety ofLin«ures. ■' 
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AXX* >iy' Irrw 1/pttM ti+'iXoo, 

A*v irVtit*, fActpfKapttiv, tv it 3‘,-ova TroixiXX* iTraafft. 

44 Far in the close recesses of the dome, 

Pensive she ply’d the melancholy loom ; 

A growing work employed her secret views, 

Spotted diverse with intermingled hues *” * 

Pope. 

So Lucretius himself, as a full proof that b know- 
ledge of the art of dyeing was common to the 
Romans iu his early sera, lib. iv. J0'i3. 

2uom Babylonica, magniiico splcndore, rigan- 
tur. 

44 Wetting the rich and Babylonian dye.” 

Upon which, observes Mr. Good, 4t the Babylon 
here leferred to was a city of Egypt, at no great 
distance from Cairo: it was universally cele- 
brated, during its prosperity, for its very beautiful 
embroideries, and more particulaily the richness 
and magnificence of its purple colour, extracted 
from the mu rex by a process peculiar to itself. 
In consequence of this circumstance, and ut the 
same time of the exorbitant price charged for its 
introduction, it became by far the most fashion- 
able tincture in all the tapestries, carpets, coun- 
terpanes, and sola coverings, of the opulent and 
luxurious of Greece and Rome. 

“ The splendid and durable dye obtained from 
this valuable shell-fi«h of the old world is known 
by history to every one. A full account of it, 
however, to those who arc desirous of more ex- 
plicit information, may be obtnined by consulting 
Pliny, ix. 38, who intimates that, cither from a 
\ aricty in the fish unployed, or in the mode of 
manufacturing the colour, it occasionally exhibited 
a considerable difference of tincture, and was 
hence denominated ro.'C-purple, violet -purple, 
hyacinth purple. The first appears to have been 
held iu the highest estimation; the ruse, however, 
being rather darker in its hue than we commonly 
meet with it; in which case the murex vas ni- 
grantis rosas sublncrntcm.” Id. p. 577. 

The antiquity of the art of dyeing may still 
farther lie collected from the perfection to which 
this art has been, carried immeinorially through- 
out Hindustan, Ceylon, and especially China ; 
and still move decisively so from the coloured and 
figured cloths, found not only in Mexico, hut in 
OtaUeite, on their first discovery. Perhaps that 
ofOtaheitc is most in point; for here, unques- 
tionably, the webb and woof were dyed antece- 
dently to their being woven, while in the former 
place the cloths, skins, and barks, v ere for the 
most part painted upon, rather than imbued with 
the colouring materials. Yet the accuracy and 
perfection of the Mexicans in the art of colouring, 
whether by dyeing or painting, at the period in 
which, their country was first discovered j>y Euro- 
peans, is truly astonishing. JV Acosta informs 
us, that on the arrival of the Spanish squadron 
on their coast, expresses wore immediately sept to 
Montezeuma, with exact representations of the 
•hips painted on cloth; and by means of this kind 
pf picture-writing, he adds,, they kepi j^beir re- 
cords, histories, and calendar* ; representing 
things that had bodUy shapes in their proper 
figures; and those that had none in arbitrary sig- 
nificant characters. From ttye specimens of 
Mexican hieroglyphic! preserved in toe godtri^n 
library, the colouring materials appear ty o$ 
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drawn chiefly from the mineral kingdom, and to 
be earths rather than animal or vegetable sub- 
stances. 

Theory of Dyeing, 

The first explanation offered upon this subject 
was purely mechanical. It was observed that 
some colouring matters united readily with the 
cloth, or other substance to be dyed, and became 
fixed in them, witliout any other material being 
employed for this purpose ; but that others would 
only adhere when intermixed with a third sub- 
stance; and it was also observed, that the inter- 
mediate substance, thus necessary, was for the 
most part a salt of some kind or other; as for in- 
stance, soda or alum. And hence Hellot, an ex- 
cellent observer and acute reasoner, and one of 
the earliest who attempted to explain the mode by 
which the saline material acted, asserted that it 
was a direct mordant, that it eroded or hit its way 
into the fibres to be dyed, and thus by opening 
or enlarging their pores, enabled the colouring 
matter to be deposited in them. After which these 
same fibres, from a degree of natural elasticity, 
contracted and shut in the particles of colouring 
matter ; while the salts employed, solidifying over 
them, served as a kind of cement to preserve them 
in their place. 

Insuperable objections, however, have been ad-- 
vanccd against this and similar mechanical theories 
of dyeing, upon which we cannot enter in detail. 
We shall only observe, that it is peculiarly in- 
competent to explain the great difference between 
animal and vegetable matter in absorbing and re- 
taining colour, and the use of mordants or inter- 
medes, as a bond of union between the colour and 
the fxbie to be dyed. Bergman appears to have 
bean the first whose eminent sagacity suggested 
the idea, that chemical affinity was the great 
agent in these operations; and every subsequent 
reseat ch more and more confirms this opinion. 

The substances commonly dyed are cither o,f 
animal or vegetable origin. To the former belong 
wool, silk, hair, leather, and skin of all kinds; to 
the latter cotton, flax, and hemp. The particular 
chemical analysis and properties of these sub- 
stances, as far as they have been examined, will 
be described under the respective articles. A 
most important and essential difference exists be- 
tween the affinity for colouring matter possessed 
by these substances, so that a process which per- 
fectly succeeds in dyeing wool (for example) may 
have no effect upon cotton, neither is there any 
agreement in the quantity of colouring ingredient 
necessary to dye each stuff 

A simple experiment of Dufay’s proves this* 
He had a piece of cloth woven, of which the ware 
was wool, and the woof cotton ; this was fulled, 
that each substance might undergo exactly the 
same preparation, and then passed through a 
scarlet vat. The wool only took the colour, but 
the cotton remained white after rinsing. With 
regard to quantity of colour, it is found ttiat silk 
takes twice as much cochineal to dye it as wool 
does. The different force of affinity between dif- 
ferent fibres and colouring matter, is also shewn 
by the more or lew perfect manner in which they 
exhaust a coloured bath; thus, as Bergman ob- 
serves, wool dyed in a weak solution of sulphat of 
indigo, eutirely hbsorbs the dye, and leavesthe 
solution colourless; whereas silk can Only partially 
rob the sulphuric acid of the colouring matter* 
Generally speaking. Wool has the stroogestaffinity 
^ taking it more easily, and retaining it 
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more firmly ; silk, and other animal matters, 
come next to wool, cotton next, and hemp and 
flax last; but this is to be understood with .Great 
latitude, nor docs it always happen that sub- 
stances which take colour the easiest retain it the 
longest, betides that the previous prepaiation is 
not the same ; and hence the comparison is not 
altogether accurate. 

No exact explanation can be given of the dif- 
ferent affinity for colour in different substance's, 
except that the analysis of veg< table and animal 
matters shews a most essential difference in their 
Component parts, and their habitudes with chemi- 
cal re-agents. It is on this account, too, that the 
preparation which each substance* receives pre- 
viously to being dyed so much varies. Animal 
matter, especially wool, when immersed in caustic 
alkali, has its fibre immediately relaxed, becomes 
clammy, loses its natural toughness and elasticity, 
and at last is entirely dissolved into a soapy com- 
pound. Vegetable fibre, on the other hand, resists 
alkalies much longer, and is not easily dissolved; 
and hence in the previous cleansing and fulling 
of wool, alkalies are scarcely admissible, or must 
be used with extreme caution, whereas they may 
be employed with safety in the preparation of 
cotton and linen. Animal fibre is also much more 
easily affected by acids. The simple colours em- 
ployed in dyeing are chiefly of animal or vegeta- 
ble origin. The number of possible dyes is almost 
equal to that of the vegetable or insect tribes on 
the fate of the earth, for almost all of these will 
make a coloured decoct ion with water, which is 
capable of tinging cloth immersed in it. Hence 
the variety of native dye- from indigenous plants, 
used in different parts of the globe by every na- 
tion, savage or civilized. A very few, however, 
are employed in the regular manufactories of Eu- 
ropean nations, being such as arc obtained in the 
most abundance from countries where they form 
valuable articles of commerce, and whose quali- 
ties are minutely known by long ami accurate ob- 
servation. Of the great variety of known dyes, 
some (though comparatively but few) may be ap- 
plied to animal or vegetable fibre, without any 
other prepaiation than that of cl ansi rig the stuff, 
and immersing it in a decoction or infusion of the 
dye for a sufficient time. The colouring matter 
then unites with the fibre of the cloth with a greater 
or less degree of force, so as sometimes perma- 
nently to resist the effect of washing; while the 
bleaching power of the sun and air acts sometimes 
partially, sometimes scarcely at all. On the 
Other hand, the greater number of dyes have na- 
turally only a very feeble affinity for fibie, (though 
never in the same degree for animal and vegetable) 
and, therefore, when applied without adddition, 
they are destroyed very speedily; but the inge- 
nuity of man has discovered, that they may be 
made to unite with fibre, much more dm ably, by 
the intermede of some other substance (generally 
a salt with an alkaline, earthy, or metallic basis), 
which possesses a k tltry strong affinity both with 
fibre and with colouring matter, agd hence serves 
to bind the one to the other. These intemirdcs, as 
we have already observed, are called mordants (a 
term derived from an erroneous theory now aban- 
doned) and the usual practice is first to steep the cloth 
or fibre in the mordant, and afterwards in the dye. 

The dyes that cannot be fixed into, the stuff 
without mordaiffii may be termed (with Dr. Ban- 
croft) adjective colours ; those in which mordants 
twof Ho use may be called substantive colours. 
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Madder is an adjective colour, since It is rendered 
much more durable by the intermede of alum, or 
of many other salts than when used alone. Indigo, 
is a substantive colour, since its durability is not 
inci eased by any intermede whatever. 

Another important difference in the nature of 
(lyes is in the degree of permanence of tint, 
which certainly in part depends on the force of 
affinity with which it unites to the fibre, and 
partly on the intimate nature of the colouring 
matter, and its susceptibility of decomposition by 
light, air, moisture, and al&o by alkalies, soaps, 
and oth* r substances employed in the common 
uses of dyed stuffs. The permanency of colour 
has no necessary connexion with the mode in 
which it is united to the substances dyed, for 
among the substantive, as well as the adjective co- 
lours, some are very permanent, others very fugi- 
tive, for example, of the substantive colours (or 
those which unite as strongly to cloth without as 
with mordants). Indigo is very permanent, re- 
sisting the sun, air, washing with soup, and most 
chemical agents. The oriental henne, which is a 
fine mange red, long resists the sun and air, but is 
altered and destroyed by soap : archil, and other 
of the purple lichens, is instantly altered by soap, 
and is soon changed by the light and air. so as 
only to give a very fugitive, but beautiful gloss. 
Of the adjective colours, madder is one of the 
most permanent that is known, retaining its body 
of colour (when well applied) under almost every 
circumstance. Cochineal, or wool, is nearly 
equally fast or permanent, but on cotton much 
less so. Brazil wood fades much sooner than the 
last, whatever mordant be applied. The select- 
ions and right application of mordants, is of infi- 
nite consequence in dyeing; and it is this subject, 
with its larious modifications, that forms the truly 
scientific pait of this beautiful art. Linen or 
cotton requires a different mordant from wool or 
si k; some colours adhere only to a particular 
mordant: the order of application, the strength, 
and many other smaller circumstances, all of 
which materially affect the beauty and durability 
of the colour, and the texture of the cloth, must 
be attended to by ♦lie artist. 

Some simple experiments related by Dr. Ban- 
croft, and which are readily repeated, will illus- 
trate the action of mordants. A piece of cotton 
was impressed with various figures, with a mor- 
dant of gpetited aluinine, and when dry, was rinsed 
and cleansed in the usu‘al way of calico-printing* 
it was then dyed in an infusion of saffron, and 
came out uniformly yellow ; but on exposure to 
air, the whole became white. Hence it is shewn, 
both that the colouring matter of saffron has no 
sttong affinity with cotton, and that alumine has 
no power of fixing it; and hcncc is useless as a 
mordant. The same piece was then dyed with a 
decoction of Biazil wood, and the whole came out 
coloured, but the figures printed with the alumi- 
nous solution were of a fine crimson, whereas the 
ground was only faintly tinged. On exposure to 
the sun and air for two days, the ground soon be- 
came white, and the figures also were faded ; and 
in eight days the Crimson of the latter, which had 
been gradually diminishing, was no longer visible* 
This second experiment shews that acetited alu- 
mine is a powerful mordant for Brazil wood, but 
still not sufficient finally to fix its colour; 

The same piece was then dyed with a decoction 
of madder, and the whole, eiune out coloured, but 
the figure* deeper than the ground. On washing 
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^itb bran and Water, and exposure to sun and air, 
the ground became white, but the figures retained 
all their body and brightness of colour, and this 
time the dye was permanent, shewing in a very 
striking manner the strong affinity both of the 
alumina for the -cotton, so as to remain fixed in its 
fibres during three successive operations, and of 
the alumine for the madder colour, so as to retain 
it permanently, in spite of the washings and 
bleaching, which entirely destroyed the dye of the 
ground. 

Mordants not only fix colouring matter, but 
most commonly they in some degtee alter the na- 
tural hue. Thus in the instance above-mentioned, 
the aluminous mordant changed the dull red of 
madder to a bright crimson; the solutions of tin 
not only fix the colour of cochineal in wool, but 
change it from a crimson to a bright scarlet: the 
salts of iron, which are powerful mordants, always 
alter the colour of dyes, changing the yellow of 
weld to olive brown, drab, or lead colour, accord- 
ing to circumstances, the red of madder to a violet 
brown, and, as is well known, striking a blucish 
black whenever the gallic acid is present. Hence 
a great advantage is most ingeniously made of 
mixing different kinds of mordants to produce va- 
rieties of shade : thus a mixture of the iron and 
aluminous mordant will produce with madder all 
the shades of pea colour, purple, and violet; with 
weld, brown, and olive green, and the like, so that 
with no more than three or four colouring mate- 
rials an almost infinite variety of dyes may be 
produced, by a due selection and mixture of the 
various mordants. 

Process of Dyeing, 

The art of dyeing implies two distinct kinds of 
manufacture, plain dyeing, 01 dyeing in the piece, 
which consists of one uniform colour, diffused over 
the entire substance to be dyed, and calico-dyeing, 
or the fixing A variety of coloured patterns on an 
uni form ground, denominated calico-dyeing, be- 
cause calico or cotton is the material usuully em- 
ployed for this purpose. The basis of each ma- 
nufacture is nearly the same ; the particular mode 
of application being that in which they chiefly 
vary. We have already pointed out the principal 
manipulations in the latter manufacture, under 
the article Calico-painting, lo which we refer 
our readers, and shall uow proceed to offer a few 
remarks upon plain dyeing, or dyeing in the 
piece. 

Mordants.— We have already observed, "that the 
selection and proper use of these iutermedes is of 
infinite consequence in dyeing. 

Almost the only substances used as mordants 
are earths, metallic oxyds, tan, and oil. 

Of earthy mordants the most important, and 
most generally used, is alumina. It is used either 
in the state of common alum, in which it is com- 
bined with sulphuric acid, or in that of acetite of 
alumina. 

Alum, when used as a mordant, is dissolved in 
water, and very frequently a quantity of tartar is 
dissolved along with it. Into this solution the doth 
is put, and kept in it till it has absorbed as mud 
alumina as is necessary. It is then taken out, and 
for the most part washed and dried* Zt is now a 
good deal heavier than it was before, owing to the 
alumina which has combined with it* The tartar 
serves two purposes ; the potass which it contains 
combines with the sulphuric acid of the alum, and 
thus prevents that very corrosive substance from 
Injuring the texture of the doth! which otherwise 
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might happen: the tartareous acid, on the other . 
hand, combines with part of the alumina, find. 4 
forms a tartrit of alumina, which is more easily 
decomposed by the cloth than alum. 

Acetic of alumina has been but lately introduced 
into dyeing. ThU mordant is now prepared by 
pouring acetit of lead into a solution of alum ; a 
double decomposition takes place, the sulphureous 
acid combines with the lead, and the compound 
precipitates, in the form of an insoluble powder, 
while the alumina combines with the acetous acid, 
and remains dissolved in the liquid. This mor- 
dant is employed for cotton and linen, which 
have a weaker affinity than wool for alumina ; it 
answers much better than alum ; the cloth is 
more easily saturated with alumina, and takes, in 
consequence both a richer and a more permanent 
colour. 

Besides alumina, lime is sometimes used as a 
mordant. Cloth has a strong affinity enough for 
it ; but, in general, it docs not answer .so well, £9 it 
does not give so good a colour. When used, it is 
either in the state of lime-water, or of sulphate of 
lime dissolved in water. 

Almost all the metallic oxyds have an affinity 
for cloth, but only two of them are extensively 
used as mordants, namely, the oxyds of tin and of 
iron. 

The oxyd of tin was -first introduced into dyeing 
by Kuster, a German chemist, who brought the 
secret to London in 1543. This period forms an 
aera in the history of dyeing. The oxyd of tin has 
enabled the moderns greatly to surpass the ancients 
in the fineness of their colours; by means of it 
alone, scarlet, the brightest of all colours, is pro- 
duced. 

Tin, as Proust has proved, is capable of two de- 
grees of oxydation. The first oxyd is composed 
of 0. 70 parts of tin, and 0. 70 of oxygen ; the 
second, or white oxyd, of 0. 00 parts of tin, and 
0. 40 of oxygen. The first oxyd absorbs oxygen 
with very great facility, even from the air, and is 
rapidly converted into white oxyd. This fact 
makes it certain, that it is the white oxyd of tin 
alone which is the real mordant; even if the 
other oxyd was applied to cloth, as it prabably 
often is, it must soon be converted into white 
oxyd, by absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere. 

Tin is used as a mordant in three states: dis- 
solved in nitro-muriatic acid, in acetous acid, and 
in a mixture of sulphuric and muriatic acids. 
Nitro-muriat of tin U the common mordant em- 
ployed by dyers. They prepare it by dissolving tin 
in diluted nitric acid, to which a certain propor- 
tion of muriate of soda (common salt), or of am- 
monia (sal ammoniac), is added. Part of the nitric 
acid decomposes these salts, combines with their 
base, and sets the muriatic acid at liberty. It waa 
prepared at first with nitric acid alone, but that 
mode was very defective, because the nitric acid 
very readily converts tin to white oxyd, and then is 
incapable of dissolving it; the consequence of 
which was, the precipitation of the whole of the 
tin. To remedy this defect, common salt, or sal 
ammoniac, was very soon added; muriatic acid 
having the property of dissolving white oxyd of 
tin very readily. A considerable saving of nitric 
acid might be obtained, by employing as much 
sulphuric acid as is just sufficient to saturate the 
base of the common salt, or sal ammoniac, em- 
ployed. 

When the nitro-muilat of tin to be used as a 
mordant, it is dissolved in a large quantity of 
and the doth ia dipped in the solution, and 
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allowed to remain till srifftcicndy saturated. It is 
then taken out, and washed aiid dried. Tartar is 
usually dissolved ih tile water along with the 
nitro-muriat. The Consequence of this is a 
double decompo&itiorf : the nhro-tnuriatic acid 
combines with the potass of the tartar, while the 
tartareous acid dissolves the oxyd of tin. When 
tartar is used, therefore, in any considerable quan- 
tity, the mordant is not a nitro-muriat, but a tar- 
trit of tin. 

Iron, like tin, is capable of two degrees of oxy- 
dation ; but the green oxyd absorbs oxygen so 
veadily from the atmosphere, that it is very soon 
converted into the red oxyd. It is only this last 
oxyd which is really used as a mordant in dyeing. 
The green oxyd is, indeed, sometimes applied to 
cloth; but it very soon absorbs oxygen, and is 
converted into the red oxyd. This oXyd has a 
very strong affinity for all kinds ot cloth. The 
permanency of the iron-spots on linen and cotton 
is a efficient proof of this. As a mordant, it is 
used in two states; in that of sulphat of iron 
(copperas), and acetit of iron. The first is com- 
monly used for wool. The salt is dissolved in 
water, and the cloth dipped in it. It may be used 
also for cotton, but in most cases acetite of iron is 
preferred. It is prepared by dissolving iron, or its 
oxyd, in vinegar, sour beer, &c. and the longer it 
is kept, the more it is preferred. The reason is, 
that this mordant succeeds best when the iron is 
in the state of red oxyd. It would be better then 
to oxidate the iron, or convert it into rust, before 
using it ; which might be easily done, by keeping 
it for some time in a moist place, and sprinkling it 
Occasionally with water. 

Tan has a very strong affinity for cloth, and for 
several colouring matters ; it is therefore very fre- 
quently employed as a mordant. An infusion of 
nut-galls, or of sumach, or any other substance 
containing tan, is made in water, and the cloth is 
dipped in this infusion, and allowed to remain till 
it has absorbed a sufficient quantity of tan. Silk is 
capable of absorbing a very great proportion of tan, 
and by that means acquires a great increase of 
Weight. Manufacturers sometimes employ this 
method of increasing the weight of silk. 

Tin is often employed also, along with other 
mordants, in order to produce a compound mor- 
dant. Oil is also used for the same purpose, in 
the dyeing ot cotton and linen. The mordants 
with which tan most frequently is combined arc 
alumina, and oxyd of iron. 

Besides these mordants, there are several other 
substances frequently used as auxiliaries, either to 
facilitate the combination of the mordant with the 
cloth, or to alter the shade of colour; the chief of 
these are, tartar, acetit of lead, common *alt, sal 
ammoniac, sulphat ,or acetit of copper, kc. 

Mordants not only render the dye permanent, 
but have also considerable influence bn the colour 
produced. The same colouring matter produces 
very different dyes, according as the mordant is 
changed. Suppose, for instance, that the colour i ng 
matter is cochineal*; if we use the aluminous 
mordant, the doth will acquire a crimson colour; 
but the oxyd of frOit produces with St a black. 

In dyeing, then, it is not only .WJessary to pro- 
dure a mordant which has. a sufficiently strong 
affinity lot the colouring raatter.and the cloth, and 
a Colouring matter which possesses tjie wished -for 
' colour in perfection, but we jnu$t procure' a mor- 
dabtkttd a.cdfo&rihjg matter dfShdha nature, that, 
ffhen $ombfne8 together, 'they steal pdssfcss the 
Whed-for colour in perfection. It Urevi&at too, 


that a great variety of colours btiy W produced 
with a single dye-stuff, provided we can change the 
mordant sufficiently. ; - 

The colouring matter With j which the cloth is 
dyed does not cover every portion of its surface ; 
its particles attach themselves to the cloth at 
certain distances from each other ; for cloth may 
be dyed different shades of the same colour, lighter 
or darker, merely by varying the quantity of co- 
louring matter. With a small quantity, the shade 
is light ; and it becomes deeper as the quantity in- 
creases. Now this would be impossible, if the 
dye-stuff covered the whole of the doth. 

That the particles of colouring matter, even 
when the shade is deep, are at some distance, is 
evident trom this well-known fact, that clotii may 
be dyed two colours at the same time. AIT those 
colours to which the dyers give the name of com- 
pound are in fact two different colours applied to 
the cloth at once. Thus cloth gets a green co- 
lour, by being first dyed blue and then yellow. 

Such being the mordants chiefly employed, we 
shall now enter upon a consideration of the dyes 
chiefly communicated. In doing which we shall 
considerably simplify the art by observing that in- 
numerable as arc the different colours and shades 
of colours communicated, they all originate from 
four or five primary dyes modified according to the 
colour intended to be produced. These primary, 
or simple dyes, are as follow — blue, yellow, red, 
black, and fawn, or as this last is sometimes called, 
root or brown colour. 

Of Bine. — The only two substances employed in 
dyeing blues are woad and indigo: the former 
being a fecula or dried pulp made of the fermented 
leaves and stem of the isatis tine lor ia, in its 
nature not unlike indigo, and very commonly used 
along with indigo in dyeing woollens: the latter a 
peculiar preparation produced by a fermentation of 
the leaves of the indigo fera tine tori a, and one or 
two varieties of the same genus ; for the process by 
which this substance is obtained, sec Indigo 
and In moor era. 

Indigo has a very strong affinity for wool, silk, 
cotton, and linen. Every kind of cloth, therefore, 
may be dyed wi*h it, without the assistance of any 
mordant whatever. The colour thus induced is 
very permanent ; because the indigo is already sa- 
turated with oxygen, and because it is not liable to 
be decom posed by those substances, to the actio i 
of which the cloth is exposed. But it can only be 
applied to cloth in a state of solution ; and the 
only solvent known being sulphuric acid, it would 
seem at first sight, that the sulphuric acid solution 
is the only state in which indigo can be employed 
as a dye. 

The sulphat of indigo is indeed often used to 
dye wool and silk blue ; but it can scarcely be ap- 
plied to cotton and linen, because the affinity of 
‘ these substances for indigo is not great enough to 
enable them readily to decompose the sdlphate. 
The colour given by sulphate of indigo is exceed- 
ingly beautiful 5 it is known by the name of Saxon 
blue, * 

One part of indigo is to be dissolved in four 
parts of concentrated sulphuric acid; to the so- 
lution, one part of. dry carbonate of potass is to be 
added; and then it is to be diluted with eight times 
its weight of water. The cloth must be boiled for 
an "hour in m solution, containing five .parts of 
alum* arid" three of tartar, for efrery 32 parts of 
doth. It is th$n to be thrown into a water-bath, 
containing a greater, oc smaller proportion of the 
diluted sulphat of indigo, according to the shade 
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trtlieh the elpti* is totfended to receive. In this 
bsth it rturst be boiled till it has acquired the 
wishecUfor colour. 

The alum and tartar are not intended to act as 
mordants, but to facilitate the decomposition of 
the sulphat of indigo. The alkali added to the 
sulphat, answers the same purpose. These sub- 
stances also, by saturating part of the sulphuric 
acid, serve in some measure to prevent the texture 
of the cloth from being injured by the action of the 
acid, which is very apt to happen in this process. 

But sulphat of indigo is by no means the only 
solution of that pigment employed in dyeing. By 
far the most common method is, to deprive indigo 
of the oxygen, to which it owes its blue colour, 
and thus to reduce it to the state of green pollen ; 
and then to dissolve it in water by means of alkalis, 
or alkaline earths, which in that state act upon it 
very readily. 

Two different methods are employed for this 
purpose. The first of these methods is, t© mix 
with indigo a solution of some substance which 
has a stronger affinity for oxygen than the green 
basis of indigo; green oxyd, for instance, and 
different metallic sulphurets. If therefore indigo, 
lime, and green sulphat of iron, are mixed to- 
gether in water, the indigo padually lo*es its blue 
colour, becomes green* and is dissolved ; while the 
green oxyd of iron is converted into the red oxyd. 
The manner in which these changes take plate is 
obvious; part of the lime decomposes the sulphat 
of iron; the green oxyd, the instant that it is set at 
liberty, attracts oxygen from the indigo, decom- 
poses it, and reduces it to the state of preen pollen. 
This green pollen is immediately dissolved by the 
action of the rest of the lime. 

The second method is, to mix the indiffo in 
water with certain vegetable substances, which 
readily undergo fermentation. During this fer- 
mentation, the indigo is deprived of its oxygen, and 
dissolved by means of quick-lime or alkali, which 
is added to the solution. The first of these me- 
thods is usually followed in dyeing cotton and 
linen ; the second, in dyeing wool and silk. 

In the dyeing of wool, woad and bran are com- 
monly employed as vegetable ferments, and lime 
as the solvent of the green base of the indigo. 
Woad itself contains a colouring matter precisely 
similar to indigo ; and by following the common 
process, indigo may be extracted from it. In the 
usual state of woad, when purchased by the dyer, 
the indigo which it contains is probably not far 
from the state of the green pollen. Its quantity in 
woad « but small, and it is mixed with a great 
proportion of other vegetable matter. 

When the doth is first taken out of the vat, it 
is of a green colour ; but it boon becomes blue, by 
attracting oxygen from the air. U ou^ht to be 

carefully v\ ashed, to carry off the uncombined par- 
ticles. This solution of indigo is liable to two in- 
conveniences: first, it is apt sometimes to run too 
fast into the putrid fermentation ; this may be 
.known by the putrid vapours which it exhales, 
and by the disappearing of the gweo coVecrr* In 
this state it would soon destroy the 
ther. The inconvenience is remedied byadotng 
move lime, which has the property of 
the putrescent tendency. Secondly* sometkDeg 
the fermettiatvongora on*oo languidly* This de- 
fect is remedied by adding muse bran or' woad, m 
order to diminish the proportion -of 
Silk is dyed light-blue by a ferment of rixpwfct 
<*f hran, she of indigo, six of potassyand nan, of 
madder* To dye it of a dark blue, it must pre- 
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viobsly receive what is called a ground-colour j 
a red dye-stuff, called archil, is used for this pur- 
pose. - 

CottOn and linen are dyed blue by a solution of 
one port of indigo, one part of green sulphat of 
iron, and two parts of quick -lime. 

Of Yellow .—' This colour is obtained amongst 
ourselves, from a variety of vegetable materials ; 
the extractive part of most plants, indeed, afford- 
ing a yellow, or a yellowish hue. Weld (roseda 
luteola), is the substance chiefly employed ; next 
to this old fustic (the bois jaune of the French, or 
moms tinctoria of the Linuean system) next to 
this quercitron bark (quercus nigra of Linneus), 
first introduced into this country as a dye by Dr. 
Bancroft, though in common use for this purpose 
in the countries in which it is indigenous. These 
three constitute our chief yellows. Besides which , 
however, we shall just mention that our dyers have 
occasionally recourse to young fustic, or Venice 
sumach (the fustet of the French, of rhus cotinus 
of Linneus); saw-wort (serratula tinctoria); 
dyer’s broom (genista tinctoria); Avignon, or 
French berry (graine d* Avignon) ; and American 
gulden rod (soiidago Canadensis). 

Upon the«5c we shall observe, that the greater 
pm t of them give a very fugitive colour, and cape* 
ciallv the French berry ; and that the colour of 
none of them can be made perfectly fust. 

Ye llow colouring matters, therefore, have too 
weak an affinity for cloth to be employed without 
the use of mordants : and hence cloth, before it is 
djed yellow, is always prepared by combining 
some tnoulnnt or other with it. The mordant 
most commonly employed for this purpose is alu- 
mina. Oxyd of tin is sometimes used when very 
tine yellows are wanting. Tan is often employed 
us a subsidiary to alumina, and in order to fix it 
more copiously on cotton and linen. Tartar is 
also used as nu auxiliary, to brighten the colour; 
and muriat of soda, sulphat of lime, and even 
sulphat of iron, in order to render the shade 
deeper. 

The yellow dyed by means of fustic is more per- 
manent, but not so beautiful as that given by 
weld, or quercitron. As it is permanent, and not 
much injured by acids, it is often used in dyeing 
compound colours, where a yellow is required. 
The mordant is alumina. When the mordant is 
oxyd of iron, fustic dyes a good permanent drab 
colour. 

Weld and quercitron bark yield nearly the same 
kind of colour; but as the baric yields colouring 
matter in much greater abundance, it is much 
more convenient, and upon the whole, cheaper 
than weld* It is probable, therefore, that it will 
gradually supersede the use of that plant. Tho 
method of using each of these dye-stuff. » warty 

the same. , # „ . 

Wool may be dyed yellow by the following 
process : Let H be boiled for an hour or mote with 
about one-sixth of its weight of alum, dissolved m 
a sufficient quantity of water, U is tfteii,to be 
plunged, without being rinsed, into a bath of warm 
pater, containing in it as mudt qiaercitronberk 
as equals the weight of the alms employed as a 
mordant. The cloth is to be turned through the 
boiling liquid, till it baa acquired the intended co- 
- low. Titan * quantity df dean powdered chalk, 
equal to the hundredth part of the weight of the 
Ctath, let* he stirred in, and the operation of 
■dfdl* continued for eight or ten miimtet ionger. 
SytM* method a pretty deep and lively ydiow 
inay be given, fully a» permanent M weld ydlow. 
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For very bright orange or golden yellow, it is 
necessary to have recourse to the oxyd of tiu as a 
mordant. 

For producing bright golden yellows, some alum 
must be udded along with the tin. 

In order to give the yellow that delicate green 
shade, so much admired- for certain purposes, 
tartar must be added in different proportions, ac- 
cording to the shade. 

By adding a small proportion of cochineal, the 
colour uiay be raised to a due orange, or even an 
aurora. 

Silk may be dyed different shades of yellow, 
either by weld or quercitron bark, but the last is 
the cheapest of the two. The proportion should 
be from cite to two parts of bark, to twelve parts 
of silk, according to the shade. The bark, tied up 
in a bag, should lie put into the dyeing vessel, 
while the water which it contains is cold; and 
when it has acquired the heat of about 100°, the 
silk, having been previously alumed, should be 
dipped in, and continued till it assumes the wish- 
ed -for colour. When the shade is required to be 
deep, a little chalk or pearl-ash should be added 
towards the end of the operation. 

The best method of dyeing cotton and linen yel- 
low is with a mordant, consisting of acetit of alu- 
mina, prepared by dissolving one part of acetit of 
lead, and three parts of alum, in a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, heating the solution to the tempera- 
ture of 100°. The cloth should be soaked in the 
dye for two hours, and then hung out and dried ; 
when tbc soaking and drying should he repeated ; 
after which it is to be barely wetted with lime- 
water, and then dried once, more : the number of 
repetitious of th£ entire process is to depend upon 
the brightness of the dye required. The dyeing 
bath is prepared by putting twelve or eighteen 
parts of quercitron bark (according to the bright- 
ness required) tied up in a bag, into a sufficient 
quantity of cold water. Into this the cloth is to 
be plunged, and turned round in it for an hour, 
while its temperature is gradually raised to about 
120°, It is then to be advauced to a boiling heat, 
and the cloth allowed to remain in it after that 
only a few minutes. If it be kept long at a boil- 
ing heat, the yellow will acquire a shade of brown. 

Qf .Red.— The materials employed for this co- 
lour are lac or kermes, cochineal, archil, mad- 
der, carthamus, and Brazil-wood. 

The first is the secretion of an insect of the 
coccus genus, and the second is the dried substance 
of another species of the same genus. Both these 
are dsed very largely by the dyers of India, and 
especially in Bangalore, as is also the carthamus. 
The mordant they employ is a ley, mode of a so- 
lution of impure soda and quicklime ; and the co- 
lours they produce, though differing in the pecu- 
liar tint, according to the material made nse of, 
are in almost every instance deeply bright and 
beautiful. Among ourselves, alum is more com- 
monly employed, especially in the two former in- 
stances ; it brightens the colour of the decoction, 
and produces a crimson precipitate. Muriat of 
tin gives a copious fine red precipitate. 

Archil is a paste formed of a species of lichen, 
pounded and kept moist fbr some time with stale 
urine. 

Madder is the root of the HoBU tinctorum, 
for which see that article. 

Carthamus Is the flower of the carthamus tinc- 
torius, which is cultivated in the southern parts of 
Europe, and thrives nearly as ireil as in India, It 
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contains two colouring matters; a. yellow* wbldr 
is soluble in water, and a red, Insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alkaline carbonate. The red co- 
louring matter of carthamus, extracted by carbu* 
nat of soda, and precipitated by lemon juice, con- 
stitutes the rouge employed by ladies as a paint. 

It is first ground, however, with a certain quantity 
of talc. 

Brazil-wood is the trunk of a species of csesal- 
pinia, indigenous to America and the West Indies, 
for which see C&salpinia. Its decoction offers 
a very fine ml colour. 

Woollen stufi's, of a coarser description, are dyed 
red with madder; but fine cloth is almost exclu- 
sively dyed with cochineal, though the colour it 
receives from lac or kermes, if less bright, is more 
durable. All our old tapestries owe their enduring 
scarlets to this material. Brazil-wood is scarcely 
used, except as an auxiliary; the colour which it 
imparts to wool is fugitive. 

Dr. Bancroft recommends a method of dyeing 
scarlet, in which a much smaller portion of cochi- 
neal produces an equal effect. He conceived 
scarlet, from his experiments, to be a compound 
colour, caused by about three-fourths of crimson 
or rose colour, and one-fourth of pure bright yel- 
low. He therefore supposed that when the natu- 
ral crimson of the cochineal is made scarlet, by 
the usual process, a fourth of the colouring matter 
of the cochineal must be changed from its natural 
crimson to a yellow colour, by the action of the 
solution of tin. For this reason he introduced a 
bright yellow dye into the bath with the cochineal, 
and reduced the quantity of this more expensive 
ingredient. He also found that a mixture of two 
pounds of sulphuric acid, with about three pounds 
of muriatic acid, poured on fourteen ounces of 
granulated tin, with exposure to heat, produced a 
solution of tin, that had twice the effect of the 
common nitro-inuriatic solution, at less than a 
third of the expeusc, and which raised the colours 
more, without producing a yellow shade. For the 
yellow dye, l)r. Bancroft used quercitron bark. 
His process for dyeing scariet, by the use of this 
substance, and the above preparation of tin, is as 
follows : 

An hundred pounds of cloth are.to be put into a 
tin vessel, nearly filled with water, in which about 
eight pounds of-tlie murio-sulphuric solution of tin 
have beeu previously mixed. The liquor is made 
to boil, and tho cloth is turned through it by the 
winch for a quarter of an hour in the usual man- 
ner. The cloth is then taken out, and four pounds 
of cochineal, with two pounds and a half of quer- 
citron bark in powder^ put into the bath and well 

mixed* The cloth is then returned into the li- 
quor, which is then made to boil, and the opera- 
tion is continued, as usual, till the colour be duly 
raised, and the dyeing liquor exhausted, which 
will usually happen in about fifteen or twenty 
minutes; after which the cloth may be taken out 
and rinsed as usual. In this method the labour 
and fuel necessary f° r the second bath are saved; 
the operation is finished in much less time; all the 
tartar will bo saved, as well as two-thirds of the 
expense of the solvent for the tin, and, at least, 
one-fourth of the cochineal usually employed ; 
and the colour produced will not be inferior, in 
any respect, to that dyed with so much more ex 
pense and trouble in the ordinary way; and, 
moreover, looks much better than it by candle* 
light 

A rose colour may be readily and cheaply dyed 
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by the above process, by only omitting the quer- to add to the secoud bath a small quantity of sut- 
citron bark. phuric acid. 

Crimson is produced either by dyeing the wool The colour that comes nearest to scarlet has 
tins colour at once, or by first dyeing it scarlet, been produced oti silk, by first dyeing it trmsou, 
and then changing the shade to that required. To and then dyeing it with cartbamus, and afterwards 
dye crimson by a single process, a solution of two submitting it to a yellow bath without heat. The 
ounces and a half of alum, and an ounce and half colour thus given is very fine, but the dye of car- 
of tartar* are employed in the boiling for every tliarnus is not permanent. InD . Bancroft’s d.*o- 


pouiul of the stuff, for each of which also an ounce 
of cochineal, is to be afterwards used in dyeing it. 

It is customary to employ solution of tin, but in 
smaller proportion than for dyeing scarlet. To 
render the crimson deeper, and give it more bloom, 
archil and potash are frequently used, but this 
bloom is extremely fugacious. 

To produce a crimson from n scarlet, the alka- 
lies, alum, and earthy salts, are used, all of which 
have this effect. Crimson is the natural colour of 
the cochineal, and to produce it from a stuff dyed 
scarlet, the stuff is boiled for an hour in a solution 
of alum, the strength of which is to be regulated by 
the depth of shade required. 

Silks may be coloured by madder, by means of 
a mixt mordant of alum and solution of tin; but 
after all, the hues are seldom sufficiently bright, 
though by this mode they obtain durability ; and 
lienee cochineal and carthamus are usually had 
recourse to. 

Crimson produced on silk by cochineal is called 
grain crimson, to distinguish it from a colour called 
false crimson, dyed with Brazil wood. For the 
grain crimson, the silk bring well cleansed from 
soap at the river, is to be immersed for a night in 
alum liquor of the full strength ; it is then to be 
washed, and twice beetled at the river. The bath 
is prepared by filling a long boiler two-thirds with 
water, to which i* added, when it. boils, from half 
an ounce to two ounces of powdered white galls for 
every pound of silk. When it has boiled for a 
few moments, from two to three ounces of cochi- 
neal, powdered and sifted, are put in for every 
pound of silk, and afterwards one ounce of tartar 
for every pound of cochineal. When the tartar is 
dissolved, one ounce of solution of tin is added for 
every ounce of tartar. Macquer recommends this 
solution of tin to be made by dissolving six ounces 
of fine grain tin, with two ounces of sal ammoniac, 
in a pound of nitric ncid, diluted with twelve 
ounces of water. When these ingredients are 
mixed together, the boiler is to be filled with cold 
water, the proportion of which, fur every pound of 
eilk, is about ei^ht or ten quarts. In this bath the 
silk is to be immediately immersed, and turned on 
the winch tHi it appears of an uniform colour; the 
Are is then increased, and the bath is kept boiling 

for two hours, taking care to turn the silk owa- 

v ion ally ; the fire is’ afterwards put out, and the 
silk immersed in the bath, where it is suffered to 
remain a few hours longer; it is then taken out, 
washed at the river, twice beetled, and dried. 

To obtain other shades of red, the above pro- 
cesses must be varied. If, after the silk has been 
wrung out of the solution of tin, it id Steeped for a 
night in a cold solution of alum, in the proportion 
of one ounce to a quart of water, wrung, dried, 
then washed and boiled with cochineal, it will ap- 
pear of a pale poppy colour. But a fine poppy - 
red may be procured by steeping it. twelve hours 
in the solution of tin, diluted with eight - part* of 
water, then leaving it all night in the solution of 
alum, after which it is to be washed; dried; and * 
passed through two baths of cochineal, taking Care 


cess, the silk is soaked for two hours in a solution 
of tin, in the murio-sulphuric acid, after which it 
is wrung out and dried partially, it is then to be 
dyed in a bath prepared with four pa its of cochi- 
neal, and three of quercitron bark. In this way 
a colour approaching to scarlet is obtained. To 
give the colour more body, the immersion may be 
repeated in the solution of tin, and in the dyeing 
bath : the brightness of the scarlet is increased by 
the addition of carthamus. A lively rose colour 
is produced by omitting the quercitron bark, and 
dyeing with the cochineal aloue. 

Cotton may be dyed scarlet, by means of rourio- 
sulphat of tin, cochineal, and quercitron baik, 
used as for Bilk, but the colour is too fading to be 
of any value. 

Of Black . — The substances employed to give a 
black colour to cloth are, red oxyd of iron, and tab. 
These two substances have a strong affinity for each 
other ; and when combined assume a deep black 
colour, not liable to be destroyed by the action of 
air or light. 

Logwood is usually employed as an auxiliary, 
because it communicates lustre, and adds consi- 
derably to the fullness of the black. It is the 
wood of the haiinatoxylon, a native of several of 
the West India islands, and of that part of Mexico 
which surrounds the bay of Honduras. It yields 
its colouring matter to water. The decoction is 
at first a fine red, bordering on violet; but if left 
to itself, it gradually assumes a black colour. 
Acids give it a deep red colour; alkalies a deep 
violet, inclining to brown; snlphat of iron renders 
it as black as ink, and occasions a precipitate of 
the same colour. 

Cloth, before it receives a black colour, is usually 
dycll blue: this renders the colour much fuller and 
finer than it would otherwise be. If the cloth be 
coarse, the blue dye may be too expensive; in that 
case, a brown colour is given, by means of wjalnuU 
peels. 

The proportions used by the English dyers are, 
for every hundred pounds of woollen cloth, dyed 
first of a deep blue, about five pounds of sulphat 
of iron, five pounds of galls, and thirty of log. 
wood. They begin with galling the cloth, and 
then pass it through the decoction of logwood, to 
Which tl)6 Sttlphat of iron has been added. 

Some recommend fine cloths to be fulled with 
soap-suds ; but this operation requires an expe- 
rienced workman to cleanse the cloth perfectly of 
the soap. Many advise to give the cloth a dip in 
a hath of weld when it comes from the fulling mill, 
which they say softenB it, and fixes the black. 
Lewis says, the weld bath is totally useless when 
the cloth has been treated with soap-suds, though 
in other cases it may be of advantage. He as- 
cribes its effects entirely to the alkali with which 
the dyers commonly prepare its decoction. 

, The leaves of the uva ursl may be employed ta- 
steful of galls. They must be carefully dried in 
autumn > so that they may remain green. When 
they are to be used, 100 pounds of wool are bailed 
for two hours with sixteen pounds of sulphat of 
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iron, and eight of tartar : the day following, the 
doth is to be rinsed as after uluining: 150 pounds 
of uva ursi are then to be boiled in water for two 
hours, and after their being taken out, a little 
madder is to be added to the liquor, at the same 
time putting in the cloth, which is to remain there 
an hour and a half, orfin hour and three quarters, 
after which it is to be rinsed in water. This pro- 
cess gives a pretty good black to blue cloth, but 
only a deep brown to white : the madder and 
tartar are supposed by Lewis to he useless. 

Silk is dyed black by a process not very differ- 
ent from that used in dyeing cloth. It imbibes 
tan freely ; which is given to it at the pleasure of 
the artist, by allowing the silk to remain a longer 
or shorter time in the decoction. Not less than 
sixty pounds of silk are commonly dyed at one 
operation; and a considerable degree of harshness 
is produced in the dyeing: it is afterwards 
plunged iuto a strong solution of soap in water, in 
which it remains for about a quarter of au hour ; 
after which it is wrung out and dried. 

It is by no means easy to give a full black to 
linen or cotton ; and still less so a durable black, 
the colour generally yielding to the action of soap. 
The cloth, previously dyed blue, is to be steeped 
for twenty-four hours in a decoction of nut-galls. 
Then prepare a bath, containing an acctite of 
iron, formed by saturating acetous acid with brown 
oxyd of iron; into this bath plunge the cloth in 
small quantities at a time, and work it with tho 
hand for a quarter of an hour; then wring it out 
and air it again; after which let it be again woik- 
ed in the bath, and once more wrung out and 
aired. These alternate processes are to be re- 
peated till the requisite colour is procured: a de- 
coction of alder bark is usually mixed with the 
liquor containing the nut-galls. 

Of Brown , or Fawn Colour , Buff \ and Nankeen . — 
Various substances, and of easy acquisition, are 
employed to give a brown, or fawn-coloured 
ground. Santa!, or saunders wood, was formerly 
employed; birch, alder bark, and sumach, are oc- 
casionally used ; but the more common is a de- 
coction of walnut peels, or walnut root. 

Santal, or saunders wood, is much inferior to 
walnut shells; because, if used in too large a quan- 
tity, it stiffens, and consequently injures the wool. 
It is in general mixed with galls, sumach, and 
alder bark, without which its colour could not be 
extracted : and though it yields' very little with 
alum and tartar, it is nevertheless used in large 
quantities, on account of the solidity of its co- 
lour, which is naturally a yellow-reddish brown. 

The best of the different ingredients employed 
in dyeing fawn-colours is the bark or rind of the 
walnut-tree. Its shades arc uncommonly fine; its 
colours solid ; and it renders the wool dyed in it 
flexible and soft. A cauldron half full of water is 
placed over the fire; and as soon as it grows 
warm, bark ia added in proportion to the quantity 
of stuffs intended to be dyed, and the lightness or 
depth of the shades required. It is then boiled for 
about a quarter of an hour, when the cloths, being 
previously moistened with warm water, are im- 
mersed, frequently turned, and veil stirred, till 
they have sufficiently imbibed tfce colour. They 
are aired, dried, and- dressed itf^housual manner. 

Next to the rind or bark, the root of the walnut- 
tree is the best foe for a feWO-cofoUrt it also af- 
fords a variety# shades, similar to those produ- 
ced by the bark/ for which it ibfteqfteiitly substi- 
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tuted. The root, however, requires a different 
process : a cauldron is filled about three parts full 
of river-water, info which tlte root is immersed, 
after being tied up in a bag. When the liquor 
is very hot, the wool or stuff is plunged into it, 
repeatedly turned, and occasionally aired. The 
lighter stuffs are next to be dipped, till the colour 
is completely extracted. During this operation, 
proper care should be takeu to prevent the liquor 
from boiling, as in such case the piece first im- 
mersed would imbibe the whole of the colour. 

The process of dyeing with the bark of alder is 
nearly the same as that pursued with walnut roots: 
the boiling of it is at first not very material, as this 
drug very freely communicates its colour. It is 
chiefly used for worsteds, imparting shades dark- 
ened with copperas; and for wool that is not 
required to be very dark, as it equally withstands 
the effects of the sun and rain. 

Sumach possesses nearly the same properties 
as the bark or rind of the walnut-tree; its colour 
is not so deep, somewhat inclining to green, but 
is solid and permanent. Where dark colours are 
required, sumach is frequently substituted for 
nut-galls, in which case a greater proportion be- 
comes necessary. These different substances, 
however, are not (infrequently mingled together, 
and, as they arc of a similar nature, and differ 
only in degree, it is easy to obtain various shades. 

Of derivative or compound Colouis. — Every one 
knows that a great multiplicity of colours is im- 
parted to cloths and silks besides those we have 
just taken notice of. All those, however, proceed 
from a mixture or modification of the above dyes, 
which on tins account, as wo have ultcady re- 
marked, are denominated primitive or simple 
dyes. Of these compound dyes, we shall notice 
a few of the principal. 

Of Green.—' This under the dyer’s, as often under 
the painter’s hands, is a mixture of blue and yel- 
low, the shade varying according to the prevalence 
of either of the compound parts; whence we have 
sea-green, grass-green, pea-green, and a variety 
of others. The blue is generally first employed 
as a dye, and afterwards the yellow ; for it is a 
well known fact, that the yellow is much more apt 
to separate in the blue vat, than the blue in the 
yellow vat. When sulphat of indigo is employed, 
it is usual, however, to mix all the ingredients 
together, and to dye the cloth at once : it is this 
dye that produces the Saxon or English green. 

Violet^ purple and lilac . — These are all mixtures 
of blue and red; and depend upon the different 
shade produced by the proportion of the one co- 
lour to the other. Wool, cotton and linen, are 
first dyed blue ; and the two last are then galled 
and soaked in a decoction of logwood ; but a more 
permanent colour is given by means of oxyd of 
iron ; they are then dyed scarlet in the usual 
manner. By means, however, of cochineal, mixed 
with the sulphat of indigo, the process may be 
performed at once. Silk is first dyed crimson- by 
means of cochineal, and then dipped into the in- 
digo vat. 

Orange.*—' This is a mixture of yellow and red. 

blue be added to the above mixture of 
yellow and red, the result will prove an Olive co- 
lour. Wool may be dyed orange, by first dyeing 
it seattafy and then yellow. If first dyed with 
madder; the produce will be cinnamon colour. 
Silk iadyed orange by means of cartbamos, cinna- 
mon co fast fay logwood, Brazil wood, aad fustic. 
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mixed together. Cotton and linen are rendered 
cinrrafnon-btied by means of weld ami madder; 
and olive-hued by being passed through a blue, 
yellow, and Anally a niodder-v&t. 

Greyi, I)rabs 9 and dark Browns . These are all 
mixtures of black with Other colours. If cloth be 
previously combined with brown oxyd of iron, 
aud afterwards dyed yellow with quercitron bark, 
the result will be a drab of different shades, ac- 
cording to the proportion of mordant employed. 
When the proportion is small, the colour has a 
tendency to Olive or yellow ; on the contrary, the 
drab may be deepened or saddened, as the dyers 
term it, by mixing a little sumach with the hark. 

DYER (John), an English poet, born in 
1700, at Aberglasney in Caermartheiishire, 
and educated at Westminster school. lie was 
bred to the law under his father, but that pro- 
fession he abandoned for painting. To per- 
fect himself he went to Italy, where he pro- 
jected his beautiful poem, entitled, The Ruins 
of Rome, which lie published in 1740. lie 
had before favoured the public with an elegant 
descriptive piece called Grongar llill. Not 
long after his return he entered into orders, and 
obtained the living of Calthorp in Leicester- 
shire, which he exchanged in 1 7.*»7 for Belch- 
ford in Lincolnshire. lie also had the rectory 
of Coningsby in the same county, to which 
was afterwards added Kirk by-on- Bone. In 
1757 appeared the Fleece, a poem, which pos- 
sesses great merit. He died the year following, 
and was buried at Cnningsby. Mr. Dyer left 
a widow and four children. 

Dyer’s broom, in botany. See Genis- 
ta. 

Dyer’s weed. See Genista and Re- 
sed A. 

DYING, (the participle of die.) Expiring, 
giving .up the ghost. 

DYNAMICS, (fiom fi-mw, power.) Is 
that branch of mechanics which has for its object 
the action of forces on solid bodies, when the re- 
sult of that action is motion; and in which, since 
all motion occupies some portion of time, we in- 
troduce lime into our investigations. This de- 
partment of science presents a wide and varied 
field of discussion, and when viewed in its full ex- 
tent it exhibits many questions of considerable 
difficulty: we shall not .ttempt to give the whole 
of these, as such a procedure would draw us far 
beyond the limits which must be assigned to this 
p.irt of the work. 

The sum of the material particles of which a 
body is composed, is what we denote by the word 
mass. This mass depends on the volume of the 
body and that which we call density. We have 
already observed {art. Density) that density is 
directly as the quantity of matter, and inversely 
as Ihf magnitude of the body : but it will not be 
improper to deduce concisely the general theorem 
which Comprises this relation. To this end it 
mustbe considered that as all bodies are penetrat- 
ed with a great number of void spaces or pores, 
thefr quantity of matter is not proportional to, 
their volume; but under, the same volume tWfe 
toRf-be more or less matter as the particles are 
nearer or further asunder; and we say that abpdy 
has a greater or less density, according as^thjefe 
subsists a greater ondess proximity between Its 
mofeenl®. Thus we say a body is more dense 
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than another when in an * equal volume the 
former contains more matter than the latter: we 
say, on the contrary, that it is less dense or more 
rare (for density and rarity are reciprocal quali- 
ties) when in an equal volume it comprises less 
matter. The density serves, therefore, to judge 
of the number of material particles when the vo- 
lume is known: thus we may regard the density 
as representing the number of equal molecular in 
a determinate volume ; as when, for example, we 
say that gold is 19 times denser than water, we 
wish to be understood that gold contains 1 9 times 
the number of particles that water does in the 
same space. 

Since we represent the density a is expressing 
the number of molecule in a determinate volume 
which we assume as the unit of magnitude ; it is 
obvious that to obtain the mass, or the total num- 
ber of molecule, of any body of which the magni- 
tude is known, we must take the rectangle ofthe 
density and magnitude. Thus, if we represent 
generally the body or mass by B, its volume or 
magnitude by M, and its density by D, we shall 
have B= M 1) : whence it will be easy to compare 
the masses, the magnitudes, and the densities of 
bodies. 

In similar bodies the masses are as the densities 
and cubes of the diameters, or depths, or lengths, 
or of any like linear dimensions. Hence, if L de- 
note the lineal dimension, we readily deduce these 
general proportions: 

BocMDocDlA 
MccAcclj, 
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Force, according to our definition, is that which 
causes a change in the state of a body; or, it is 
that which either moves or tends to move a body: 
forces ore 110 further known to us than by their 
effects ; it is only therefore by the effect any force 
produces that we can measure it. Now the effect 
of a force is to give to every material particle of 
a body a certain velocity : if, therefore, all the 
parts of a body receive the same velocity, as we 
suppose here, tlic effect of the moving cause has 
for its measure the product of the velocity, info 
the number of molecul® moved, or the product 
of the velocity and mass: a force therefore is pro- 
portional to the velocity which it can impress on 
a known mass, and that mass conjointly. 

Def, Momentum, or quantity of motion, is the 
rectangle of the mass of a body and its velocity. 
See Force. 

Consequently, forces are measured by the quan- 
tities of motion they are capable of producing. 

Thus, if F denote the motive or moving force, 
B the body moved, and V the velocity imparted 
to it, w ©nave F cc BV. From this we deduce 

v oci, and B OcZ- : therefore, 1. The velocity 

of a body in motion, is as the moving force di- 
rectly, and the mass inversely. 9dly, The body 
or mass is as the moving force directly, and the 
vetocity inv^rsefy. , # 

» If now two bodies he represented by B, and s, 
the forces by which they are moved by F, and./. 
Velocities imparted to them by Vsind v, 
we have F « BV,and/ot; Let B be sup- 
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posed equal to 5, then will F oe V, and /oc*.* 
hence, when the masses are equal, the moving 
forces are as the velocities. Again* supposing 
V-*, we h.»ve Foe B and /©» t: therefore, 
when the velocities are equal, the moving forces 
are as the masses- Lastly, making F**/, we have 
v OC B» consequently, when the 

moving forces are equal, the velocities are in the 
inverse ratio of the masses. 

On Motion , uniform and variable . — The motion of 
a physical point, or of a body, is uniform when it 
moves always in the same manner, or when it 
passes over equal spaces in any equal intervals of 
time whatever. This motion, the most simple of 
all, and the most easy to conceive, probably exists 
in no part of nature, but is only a pure abstrac- 
tion of the mind: it is, notwithstanding, import- 
ant to consider it, because were it not for ob- 
structions, motions in general would be uniform, 
and because it conduces greatly to the analysis of 
all other motions. 

That affection of motion which we call velocity 
being measured by the space uniformly described 
in a given time, is in fact a measure of motion it- 
self, and is that which characterises eacli species 
of uniform motion: it is customary in mathemati- 
cal discussions to fix upon a small period of time, 
a second, for example, as a unit, and to call the 
velocity of a moving body at any instant the space 
which the body would describe uniformly during 
a unit of time. 

Hence it follows, that in the uniform motion of 
a body the spaces run over are proportional to 
the times employed. For if it describe V feet in 
one second, it will describe 2V feet in two seconds, 
3V feet in three seconds, and TV feet in T se- 
conds, T being any number whole or fractional. 
This being granted, we may now state a proposi- 
tion from which the whole doctrine of uniform 
motions will readily flow. 

t Prop. When bodies have different uniform mo- 
tions, the spaces described are proportional to the 
times and velocities jointly. 

Let V and v be the velocities of the two bodies 
Band 5,T and / the times of their motions, S and 
/ the spaces described, likewise let / be the space 
described by h in the time T : 

Then S:S::V:v 
/ : i : : T : t 

And, comp. S : j : : TV : tv. That is S oc TV. 

Cor. 1. The velocity is as the space divided 
by the time: for the preceding expression gives 
S 

V OC — . Or, since the same will hold in any 
corresponding indefinitely minute portions of the 

5 

space and time, we shall have V = — . 

T 

Cor. 2. The velocities of two bodies moving 
uniformly are directly as the spaces and inversely 

as the time*: for we have V : v : : <4-:—. 

T * 

Cor. 3. la equal times the velocities are pro- 
portional to the spaces run over: for T =/ gives 
V;v::S:,. 

Cor. 4. If the velocities are equal, the spaces 
passed over are proportional to. the times: for 
gives S/sr/r, or 8 : * -X T 
Cor. 5. If the spaces passed nY-er are equal, the 


the bases represent the velocities of two motions, 
and altitudes the times, the areas . will represent 
the spaces described. . 

Cor. 7. Since it has been shewn thltf the forces 
which give motion to bodin are proportional to 
their quantities of motion, and these to the rec- 
tangles of the masses and velocities, that is, 
F oc Q oc BV ; we may, by combining this with 
the preseut proposition, have the following for- 
mulae of relation of the six quantities, force F, mo- 
mentum or quantity of motion Q, mass or 
quautity of matter B, time T, spaceS, and velocity 
V; the forces being supposed instantaneous or 
impulsive, and the motions uniform: 

US 

FQC QOCBVCC-lp 
QCX F 0C BVa®r- 

TF TQ 
ScCTVOcif 0C~-. 

15 15 

S F 

V CC-L-OC--- CC.— . 

T B B 

Scholium. Wc have before said that wc know 
nothing more of forces than by their effects in 
moving bodies : we call those equal forces, how- 
ever different they may be in their nature, which 
give to bodies equal momenta, or which when 
the bodies arc equal give to them equal veloci- 
ties; and we say that forces are greater or less 
when they give to bodies greater or less momenta, 
or when they impress upon equal bodies greater 
or. less velocities. Therefore when different forces 
act upon equal bodies, the forces are, cahris pari - 
busy proportional to the velocities imparted : the 
velocity then being proportional to the force, 
these two quantities may be represented the one 
by the other, and all which we have established 
oil the composition and resolution of forces may 
be applied to the composition and resolution of 
velocities. Hence it might seem unnecessary to 
give here the demonstration of the most extensive 
proposition, as it relates to velocities and direc- 
tions; but since it may be proved satisfactorily in 
small compass, and admits of two or three useful 
deductions, we are unwilling to omit it. 

l’rop. T he simultaneous action of two impul- 
sive forces P, F, on a body A, which would im- 
press upon it separately the velocities V, V', in 
the directions AC, AC', will cause that body to 
move uniformly over the diagonal of the paral- 
lelogram whose sides are in the directions of those 
forces. 

Imagine that the body A (fig. 1. PI. 55.) is plac- 
ed on a plane ACC' which moves uniformly in 
the direction AC' with such a velocity as in each 
unit of time will carry it over a space equal to 
the line AC/: it is certain that this body conSdered 
with relation to the plane on which it is placed 
has no motion; yet if a spectator fixed immove- 
ably out of that plane observes the body A, he 
will attribute to it a motion equal and parallel to 
that of the plane. Now, if we conceive that any 

* t i v. . _ t i 


velocities are reciprocally as thetimes: for when impuisfo force whatever,' P,’ aJirupon the kidy 
i v : : : f i ? A in the, direction FAC, and impresses upon it 

Co*. 6. Since the areas of rectangles are in the such a velocity that in a *nic of rime it would 
ratio compounded of the ratios of their sides, if pass over a space equal to AC, there can be no 
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A)ttbt that if the body were acted upon by this 
force only it would be found at the point C at 
the termfuatibn of the unit of time. But since, 
in consequence of the motion of the plane, the 
line AC advances, towards OB by a motion uni- 
form and parallel, bo that it would really coincide 
with C'B at the end of a unit of time, it is obvi- 
ous that the point C will then coincide with the 
point B, and that, of consequence, the body A 
which partakes of the motion of the plane ought 
to be found in B at the end of the first unit of 
time. We may prove, in like manner, that at the 
end of any part or multiple whatever, T, of this 
unit, the body A, animated with the same velocity 
AC, ought to run over a proportional space A* — 
T x AC, while the common motion constrains the 
line Ac to pass parallel to itself over a distance 
Acl j =*Tx AC'. This line coincides, therefore, with 

and consequently L is the place of the body A 
at the end of the time T. And it is manifest tnat 
all the points j, b t that may be determined by 
the same reasoning, are found on the same diago- 
nal AB, since Ac : cb : : AC : CB. The body A, 
therefore, actually describes the diagonal AB. 
But besides thib, its motion along this line must be 
uniform : for Ai : a, AB : : Ac : AC t : T x AC : 
AC: : T : 1 ; that is to say, Ab is to AB as the 
time employed in passing through A£to that oc- 
cupied in passing over AB. Consequently the 
motion of the body A along the diagonal AB is 
uniform. Since n body at rest on a moveable 
plane has the same motion as the plane, it is clear 
that if the plane were at rest, bin that the body 
moved uniformly according to the right line 
I* AC', with the velocity AC equal to that which 
would be impiessed upon it by the force P', and 
received at the point A from the force P a velocity 
AC in the direction l’ AC, it would describe uni- 
formly the diagonal AB of a parallelogram formed 
upon the sides AC’, AC', which represent the ve- 
locities of the body in those respective directions, 
while the diagonal AB represents its new velocity. 

y.iu>. 

We may likewise shew that, if a body be acted 
on by two similar variable forces (for the same 
time) whose directions and magnitudes are ex- 
pressed by the adjacent sides of a parallelogram 
concurring in the body, it will describe the diago- 
nal of the paiallelograrn. 

Let the forces act by impulses, at the beginning 
of equal particles of time, and let Ac , c'C C V, and 
Ac , c C, CV, be the relative magnitudes of corre- 
sponding impulses. Then by the action of the 
two first im pubes the body will, by the preceding 
article, describe the diagonal A6; and by the 
next two the diagonal £B, of the parallelogram deP y 
whose sides bd\bd y are equal and parallel to the re- 
presentatives of those new impulses : but the forces 
ere similar, therefore the parallelograms cc are 

similar ; and, having parallel sides and a common 
point b y they exist about the same diagonal AB, 
The same may be shewn for a third pair of im- 
poses: and so on, ad libitum. Let now the par- 
ticles of time be evanescent and the forces inces- 
sant, and the same demonstration will obtain. 

Cor. If the forces by which the body is urged 
in the directions AC, AC ; , be not similar, it will 
move in some curve line, whose nature will de- 
pend on the relation of the forces. , Of this many 
instances will occur as we proceed. 

1 here remains another general theorem, which 
it will not be amiss to exhibit in this place, via. 
If a number of bodies is moving in any manner 
whatever, and an equal force acts on each particle 
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of matter in the same or parallel directions, their 
relative motions will net be affected/ 

The motion of any body A (fig. 2. PI. 55.) with 
respect to another moving body B, is compound- 
ed of the real motion of A and the opposite to 
the real motion of B: for, let A move uniformly 
from A to C, while B moves uniformly from B 
to D; draw AE equal and parallel to BD, join AB, 
EC, DC, and ED. The motion of A with regard 
to B consists in. its change of position and distance* 
If while A had described AE, B described BD, 
there would be no change of relative place or 
distance : but A is now at C, and DC is its new 
direction and distance : therefore, the relative 
or apparent motion of A is EC. Let the paral- 
lelogram ACFE he completed: then it is evi- 
dent that the motion EC is compounded of KF, 
which is equal and parallel to AC, the real motion 
of A ; and of EA, the equal and opposite taBD, 
the real motion of B. 

Now let the motions of A and B sustain the same 
change; let the equal and parallel motions AG, 
BH, be compounded with the motions AC and 
BD; or, suppose forces to act at once on A and 
B, in the parallel directions AG, BH, and with 
equal intensities: on either supposition the result- 
ing motions will be AC, BD', the diagonals of the 
parallelograms AGC'C, and BHD'D. Then con- 
structing the figure as before, we see that the 
relative motion is E'C', and that it is equivalent to 
EC both with lcspcct to magnitude and direction. 

Here we may again remark the constant ana- 
logy between the composition of motions and 
that of forces. In the former the relative motions 
of things are not changed, whatever common mo- 
tion be compounded with them all : and in the 
latter the relative motions and actions are not 
changed by any external force, however consider- 
able, when equally exerted on all the mclcculae in 
parallel directions. 

By means of this it is that we account for the 
circumstance of the evolutions of a fleet in a uni- 
form current being the same, with relation to the 
several ships, and produced by the same means, 
as in still water: also, that the motions and opera- 
tions in a ship, sailing smoothly and regularly 
along, arc performed in the same manner as 
though the vessel were at rest: and again uni- 
versally, of all bodies included in a given space 
(for instance, those on the surface of the earth,) 
their motions amongst themselves will be the same, 
their congress the same, the force of their per- 
cussion the same, and all their mutual opera- 
tions, whether the space they occupy is at rest, 
or whether it moves in a trajectory compounded 
of the diurnal and annual motions about the 
centre of the solar system; or lastly, whether 
these are combined with a motion about some 
far more distant centre of force. 

II. On Motions uniformly varied*— A body which 
has received only a single impulsion will, accorcU 
ing to the first law of motion, persevere in its mo- 
tion with the same velocity and in the same direc- 
tion it had at the first instant : but if it receives 
a new impulsion, either in the same direction or 
* in a direction contrary to the first, it will then 
move with a velocity equal to either the sum or 
the difference of the two velocities which it re- 
ceived successively. If, therefore, we conceive 
that at successive intervals of time the body re- 
ceives new impressions, either ip the same or con- 
trary directions, it will be transferred to different 
parts of space with a varied or unequal motion ; 
its velocity will be different at the commencement 
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of each interval of time. In variable motions the 
velocity undergoing repeated changes, it is usual 
to estimate it at any time whatever by the space 
it is capable of passing over daring a unit of time, 
if its motion for that interval continued the same 
as at the instant where we would consider the ve- 
locity. Or in variable motions, the velocity of a 
body at any determinate instant is the space which 
it would run over in every unit Of time, if at that 
instant the action of the power ceased, and the 
motion became uniform. Or, again, taking an 
infinitely minute interval of time, we may cal It the 
velocity of a moving body for that instant, the 
ratio of the infinitely little space described in that 
minute interval to its duration, or rather, the ulti- 
mate ratio of those two quantities. 

Dels. We call in general any force which acts 
on a body so as to make it vary its motion an ac- 
celerating force: when, in equal intervals of time, 
it acts equably, or the velocity undergoes equal 
mutations, we call it a constant or uniform ac- 
celerating force, or a constant retarding force, ac- 
cording as it tends to augment or diminish the 
actual velocity of the moving body. 

When a single body is acted upon by a constant 
force there are four quantities which become the 
objects of mechanical consideration, viz. the space 
described, the time of description, the velocity 
acquired, and the force which produces it; any 
three of which being given, the other may be 
ascertained. But when different forces act upon 
bodies of different masses, these are two additional 
quantities for consideration, making in the whole 
uxkiuds of magnitudes which affect the discussion. 

Prop. The velocities generated in equal bodies 
by the action of constant forces are in the com- 
pound ratio of the forces and times of acting. 

For, when the times are the same the velocities 
generated each instant are as the forces of accelera- 
tion, and consequently the velocities generated at 
the end of equal times are as those forces; and if 
the forces are the same the velocities generated 
are as the times wherein the forces act; because, 
when the force is given equal velocities are gene- 
rated in equal times, and consequently the whole 
velocities acquired are as the times wherein the 
given force acts : wherefore, both times and ac- 
celerating forces being different, the velocities 
generated will be as the forces and times of action, 
jointly. 

Cor. 1. The momenta generated in unequal 
bodies are also conjointly as the forces and their 
times of action. This is evident, because mo- 
menta in unequal bodies may be substituted for 
proportional velocities in equal bodies, through- 
out the whole reasoning. 

Cor. 2. The momenta lost or destroyed in any 
times are likewise conjointly as the retarding 
forces and their times of action. For, whatever 
momenta any force generates in a given time 
would an equal force destroy in an equal time, by 
acting in a contrary direction. 

And the same is true of the increase or decrease 
of motion, by forceMhat either conspire with, or 
oppose, the motions of bodies. 

# ‘ Cor. 3. The velocities generated or destroyed 
in gny times are directly as the forces and times, 
and reciprocally as the bodies or masses. For, 
since fhe compound ratios of the bodies and ttair 
velocities are as those of the forces and times, the 
velocities are as the forces and times divided by 
the bodies. 

Prop, fn moliotis uniformly accelerated* when 
the force and body are given, the space described 


during a certain time is tfeeh&tf off which tfid 

body, moving uniformly with the last acquired 
velocity, would describe^ ad eqaul fi me— , 

Since the velocities are* as t|ie rimes of descrip- 
tion, when the body and force are given, the ve- 
locities which a given body is found to have suc- 
cessively for the duration of each consecutive in- 
terval form an arithmetical progression, g, %, 
Hie. of which the last term is gi or the number 
of terms being t, that is to say, being marked by' 
the number of solicitations of the accelerating 
force. And since each of the velocities is nothing 
else than the space which the body would de- 
scribe uniformly during the corresponding inter- 
val, the total space described during the time 
t will therefore be the sum of the terms of this 
arithmetical progression; which, because g and v 
are the extremes and / the number of terms, will 
be expressed by Or if s be the total 

space described by the body, t hen will / =4* (j j + v). 
Conceive now that she accelerating force acts (as 
by hyp.) without intermission, or, which comes 
to the same, imagine that the time t is divided into 
an indefinite number of infinitely small parts, or 
instants, and that at the beginning of each instant 
the accelerating force gives an impulsion to the 
body. Then g being infinitely minute in relation 
to v, which is the velocity acquired during the 
indefinite number of instants denoted by must 
be omitted in the equation j — + which 

will become simply j— the space actually de- 
scribed. 

This granted, imagine that at the end of the 
time t the accelerating torcc ceases to art; then, 
by the first axiom, the body will persevere in its 
motion with the velocity wit has acquired: but in 
uniform motions the spaces described are as the 
times and velocities jointly, therefore the body 
moving with the velocity v, during the time /, 
will describe a space /=-/■«>; which is evidently 
double the space \tu described by the body in an 
equal time, by the constant action ol the accelerat- 
ing force. Q. 1£. D. 

Prop. The spaces described by a body uni- 
formly accelerated are as the squares of the times. 

Since the velocities acquired increase as the 
time expired, if r be the velocity at the end of 
one second, then the velocity acquired after a 
number t of seconds will be <^t ; thus we have 
v=yt. The equation lound in the pre- 
ceding article, becomes therefore If, in 

like manner, we represent another space by S, 
which is described by uniform acceleration dur- 
ing the time T, we shall have S=£pT®. Hence 
we see that s : S : : \xt' x : ^4>T* : : t 1 : T®. Q. E. D. 

Cor. ]. Because the velocities acquired are as 
the times, we have also the spaces described as the 
squares of the velocities. 

Cor. 2. Therefore either the velocities or the 
timer, arc as the square roots of the spaces de- 
scribed from the commencement of the motion. 

Cor. 3. All that has been shewn Tiers applies 
equally to motions uniformly retarded; provided 
that by the times we mean those which are to 
elapse before the extinction of the velocity, and 
by the spaces those which remain to be described 
until the body is brought to rest. Similar pro- 
positions have, therefore, been applied to the mo- 
tions of balls resisted by banks of earths, blocks of 
wood, At. See 1 >r. Hutton's Select Exercises, 
and Atwood on Motion, 

Cor. 4. The velocity * which will be acquired 
at the end of a second is that which the accelerat- 
ing force can generate in a second chosen as a 
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unit of time; it 2s therefore a measure of the ac- 
celerating force, audmay of course he safely sub- 
stituted for that forte in any of our subsequent 
investigations. . 

Scholium. We may now exhibit general theo- 
rems for resolving all problems renting to mo- 
tions uniformly accelerated or retarded. In order 
to this, put B — any body or mass, F— the force 
acting constantly upon it, T= the time of its ac- 
tion, V** the velocity generated (or lost) in the 
timeT, S= the whole space described, £= the 
tnomentum or quantity of motion, at the end (or 
beginning) of the time : then the fundamental re- 
lations are S pc TV, Q ocBV, Q oa FT, from 
which and the propositions and corollaries just 
laid down, we have— 

« Q F T QT FT* FT3 Q* Q* 

0 C V a v a S a “b a QS a Fd a FTV 
FS 

v»* 

«q pc FT*V 

Q ocB Va FTa*^cc— oc— a\/ B FScx: 


VBFTV. 

Q BV QV QS Q* BV* 
F 0 Cy 0 C T 0 C s a 1 *V 0 C BTV 0C S a 
BS 
T* * 

_ T S FT Q QS FS Q® 

V cc~a T a B a ^^Q K ¥T 0C 
/P»ST 


„ FT 9 
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S 

Toc^oc 


Q* ' 

ar ft*v QV 

“'B a — a F 


Q» 

a BF a 


Q BV T-S /BS /2 
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oc 
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indefinitely small time i. Therefore— 

i 

And taking the correct fluents, vre have 
(IV.) S*=X + V/ + $£<*. 
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which we consider the several posftiohs of the 
moving body ; for gives S«x. 

, The general equation given in the last article 
may be readily constructed : for it is plain, from 
the theory of conic sections, that itt locus is a 
common parabola. For, changing $ into x+a t 
and t intoy + £, we have 

X + a =»/ + vy + + Jg(y + b )*. 

Then determining the constant quantities a and 
b % by the equations 

f v + bg**o % and + + 


We thence find £=*— - 


andtheeqoa- 
<Z 


When any quantities are given, or their relations 
to some fixed quantities of the same kind known, 
they are to be left out in the general theorems : 
thus, if the body be proportional to the force, we 

yq J l 

shall have S ocTV oc FT*eC v,tj where F* •=— . 

r 1 J) 

As it is sometimes necessary to consider the 
effect of acccl«rA‘.iog toiccs u; on bodies al- 
ready iu motion, it will be worth while to de- 
duce a general formula for that purpose. To this 
end let 5 represent, as above, the velocity due 
to the acceleration duiiug each unit of time, £/ 
will then be the total velocity acquit cd at the end 
of the time t : then, if we denote by v the velocity 
Which the body has at the commencement of the 
time, and by V the velocity at the eud of the time 

/, Wd have V=»«m gt. But , both in uni- 

t 

form and variable motions, the force or corre- 
sponding velocity being supposed constant for the 




Here the constant quantity s evidently repre- 
sents the initial space, via. the distance 
the point of departure and that in relation ro 
VOL. IV. 
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tion (IV.) in the last article will become y* 

wliich is an equation of a parabola whose para- 
. 2 

meter is — . 

g 

Now the nature of the motion being supposed 
given, and the constant quantities x, v, g 9 oeing 
known, if AE (fig <>. FI. 55.) is the line passed 
over by the moveable body, and we take 
the initial space B will be tne point of departure. 
Here it results from the preceding values of a and 

b, that if we make CA= — — , CD-/— and 
g %g 

then construct on DF as an * axis a parabola 

2 

DM mm , whose vertex is D, and parameter — , it 

will be the curve required; or that in whiclf the 
ordinates A P, A/, &c. will represent the times, 
and the corresponding abscissas PM, f>m t &c. the 
spaces. 

If we draw a tangent BR to the point B of the 
parabola, it will lorm with AT an angle RBN, of 
which the tangent will be =v. Moreover, if we 
set off from any point P in AT, the axis of the 
times, two cousecutne seconds, or units of time, 
Vp* />/>', and draw to the corresponding points 
M, of the locus, the tangents Ab, mr we shall 
haveer*v+g/,»V**v +g(/ + 1 ), and consequently 
f.V— nr=g. Or, We may find the length of^ by 
another method : for, since PM*j + 1 ! + ana 

put ~s + v[t + 1 ) + |g (/ + 1 )** therefore +gt 

-i- but nr~*o +g*i " hence i»r= - g, and 2 mr=g. 

Cor. 'When x = o, A coincides with B: and when 
v — o y B coincides with D, and RN vanishes. 

III. Variable Motions in general, — When a moving 
body is subjected to the energy Of a force which 
acts on it without interruption - , but in a different 
manner at each instant, the motion is called in 
general, variable motion. Wc have instances of 
variable motions in the unbending of spring*: al- 
though the velocity Continues to be augmented, 
yet the degrees by which the augmentation pro- 
ceeds arc diminishing. It is the same with regard 
to the degrees by which the motion of a ship ar- 
lives at uniformity : the action of the wind on 
the rails diminishes in proportion as the vessel ao» 
quires greater velocity, because the action of the 
wind varies as the difference betweeh its velocity 
and that of the sail on which it acts. , 

The different natuics of constant and vmriahle 
accelerating forces, and their corresponding mo- 
tions, have been illustrated by Dr. Hutton in the 
following manner. “ Let two weight*, V\% «, be 
cottfiectea by a thread passing over 4 pulley at 
^ or C (figs. 3, 4, 5, PI. 55.); ana let the 
Weight W descend perpendicularly down. While 
it draws the smaller weight w up tHe line AO, or 
Si, or CF.thfe first being a straight inclined plane, 
and the other two curves, the one convex, and 
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the other concave to the perpendicular. Then 
the small weight w will always make some 
certain resistance to the free descent of the large 
weight W, and that resistance will be constantly 
the same in every part of the plane AD, the dif- 
Acuity to draw it up being the same in every point 
of it, because every part of it has the same incli- 
nation to the horizon, or'to tie perpendicular; 
and consequently the accession to the velocity of 
the descending weight W will be always equal in 
equal times ; that is, in this case W descends by a 
uniformly accelerating force. But in the two 
curves BE, CF, the resistance or opposition oft he 
small weight w will be constantly altering as it is 
drawn up the curves, because every part of them 
has a different inclination to the norison, or to 
the perpendicular: in the former curve the direc- 
tion becomes more and more upright, or nearer 
perpendicular, as the small weight w ascends, and 
the opposition it makes to the descent of W be* 
comes more and more, and consequently the ac- 
cession to the velocity of W will be always less 
and less in equal times; that is, W descends by a 
decreasing accelerating force; but in the latter 
curve CF, as vt ascends, the direction of the curve 
becomes less and less upright, and the opposition 
it makes to the descent of W becomes always less 
and less ; and consequently the accession to the 
velocity of W will be always more and more in 
equal times; that is, Wdescends by an increasing 
accelerating force. So that although the velocity 
continually increases in all these cases, yet whilst 
it increases in a constant ratio to the times of mo- 
tion, in the plane AD; the velocity increases in a 
less ratio than the time it ascended by BE, and in 
a greater ratio than the time increases in the other 
curve CF/' 

The principles necessary for the determination 
of the circumstances of variable motions are easily 
deducible from what has been done with respect 
to uniform motions, and those which are uni- 
formly accelerated or retarded ; as will be seen in 
the next proposition. 

Prop. To And the fundamental equatious which 
apply to variable motions. 

In whatever manner any motion is varied, if we 
consider it wi{h relation to evanescent instants, 
we may conceive its velocity to be invariable 
during any such indefinitely minute interval. But 
when thfc motion is uniform the velocity is ex- 
pressed by the quotient of the space /, described 
during the interval of time /, divided by that time : 
Therefore, when the velocity is only uniform for 
the evanescent instant /> the velocity must be ex- 
pressed by the indefinitely small space i, describ- 
ed during this instant, divided by the instant it- 
eclf. We have, therefore, 

s • » 

(I.) • . • or 

* 

'The equation which expresses the 

relation of the velocities to the times, in mo- 

tions uniformly accelerated, gives 9 s—; that is 

to say^when the accelerating force, or rather the 
quantity 9 by which it it measured, is constant, it 
has for its! expression the quotient of the velocity 

which k gfderatts during a certain time #, di- 
vided by that time: therefore, if the accelerating 

fm* * act* differently at each instance imagine 

*rtfo be constant only for the eyanqpent instant V, 
^ yrhiqh U would generate the yelociry i 9 and 


consequently, b * v- ^ 

(II.)...,-— ,or ««*£'' 

* f *' 

In the equation v~ft we understand 9 to de» 
note the velocity that the accelerating force gene* 
rates in the moving body during a determinate 
unit of tjjpe, as a second, by an action Continued 
and always equal. In the equation we ought 
to understand the same thing. But it is necessary 
to observe, that the accelerating force being sup- 
posed variable, the quantity 9, which represents 
the velocity which it would be capable of gene- 
rating if it acted as a constant accelerating force 
during a second, is different for every instant of its 
motion. ^ Thus we easily conceive that when the 
accelerating force becomes smaller, the velocity 
which it will be capable of generating in a second, 
by its action repeated uniformly during each in- 
stant of this second, must be smaller, and «wV* 

vend. 

The two preceding equations readily furnish a 
third, which may often be advantageously adapt- 
ed; for, from the equation /=«/, we deduce iss 

— : substituting this value of i in the equation 
v 

v=*9 t, we readily find 

* • w 

(III.) • . 9 * ™ W, or 9 = —. 

S ' 

Again, employing the same equations, since v*=. 
ft, and vt— s, we have by multiplication v t v-= 
ft t ; whence, striking out /, there remains w=* 
9 j. But consequently, 

(IV.) 9 j=- 1 (w)\ 

In the reasoning by which we found the equa- 
tions v=r<p/, we have considered the velocity as 
increasing. If. therefore, cases arise in which the 
velocity diminishes, its fluxion will become nega- 
tive, and the equations v~f / 9 and fs~w, in order 
to accommodate them to all cases which may arise, 
must be written with the double sign: viz. 

9/, and 9j=dbvi/. the superior sign obtaining 
when the motion is accelerated, and the lower 
one when it is retarded. 

The equation s—vt % or v= ~ 4 ~, being fluxed, 

t 

gives v : ** va ^ ue be substituted for 

v in the equation ft — rib v 9 it will become 

tv.) = — (“j" )• 

And this equation must be employed when t ip 
supposed variable: but ;f we Imagine, is it is 
often right to do, that t is constant, we have fi*.** 

5 wherefore 

* . V 1 

(VI.) . . . f!***±: V, or f * 4 -. 

Scholium. According to whatever law the mo* 
tioos of bodies may be varied, we mar construct 
curves as loci of the equations which* comprise 
the relations of the times and spaces : but since 
there will be as many kinds of curves as therein ay 
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Arise ejgttfttsofts cdmprising the law of the varia- 
tions* it.wilj be irafti#sible to attend to them mi- 
nutely he^e- ; Att, therefore, that will be remark- 
ed in tbit placeis, that when the motion is accele- 
rated, the corresponding curve will present its 
convexity to the axis of th? time; while, if the 
motion is retarded, the concavity of the curve will 
be presented to that axis: and if in any instant 
whatever the motion becomes uniform, tne curve 
will then degenerate into a right line, which will 
be a tangent to that point of the curve which 
corresponds with the instant of time in which the 
uniformity of the motion commences. 

Having now deduced the chief formulae in vari- 
able motions, it remains for us to present an ex- 
ample or two of their use and application. 

I. Suppose that a material point, br very small 
globe, placed at A (fig. 7. PL 55.) is solicited by 
two forces; the one tending to make it move 
from A towards B t with a motion uniformly 
varied; the other tending, on the contrary, to 
push it back from A towards D: the circumstances 
of the motion of the globule are required, on the 
supposition that the repulsive power impresses 
upon it an accelerating force varyiug inversely as 
the distance from the point B. Let AB=*, AN = 
the space passed over at the end of the time /; 
the accelerating force which arises from the re- 
pulsion from A towards D will be =— — , m be- 
ing a constant quantity depending upon the law 
according to which the repulsive force acts. 
Lastly, let g = the constant accelerating force 
which arises from the impulsion of the moving 
point from A towards D. The force accelerating 
the motion which we consider as being the differ- 
ence of these two forces, we have by the equation 
(VI.) which gives 

s m 

To find the fluent of this equation, we must 
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the same time to the repulsive force of the elastic 
fluid: but this fluid having less spring as if is less 
compressed, viz. as the piston is further distant 
from the extremity B,the accelerating force thence 
arising varies inversely as the distance of the move* 
able piston from the bottom of the tube. 

Wc have an example of this species of motion 
in the balls of guns, and pieces of cannon, driven * 
l>y the inflammation of the powder : this pro- 
duces instantaneously a great quantity of an aeri- 
form fluid, of which the repulsive force is inversely 
as the space in which it is contained. We ■ here 
neglect the consideration of the weight of the ball, 
since it has but little effect upon the velocity up 
to the mouth of the piece, the weight being no- 
thing in theory when the axis of the piece is hori- 
zontal. We therefore make gzz 0, or, which 
amounts to the same, we consider at the com- 
mencement of the calculation the accelerating 

force as zz --- : consequently, 

a + s 

«= awH-L-ili-. 

Making s to equal the distanceof the point A from 
the orifice, this equation gives us the velocity with 
which the ball issues from the piece. 

If the weight of the powder, and of the ball, be 
taken into the computation, it will of course be- 
come more intricate: the general principle, how- 
ever, is still the same. These particulars, with 
other minutiae affecting the investigation, are con- 
sidered by Dr. Hutton, in a solution which may 
be seen in his Select Exercises. 

II. Let there be at D (fig. 7.) a material point, 
or globule, solicited by an accelerating force vary- 
ing inversely as the square of the distance of the 
moveable from the point B; it is required to find 
the equation of its motion. 

Put BD=o, DN«=j= the space passed over at 
the end of the time t: when the globule has ar- 
rived at N, its distance from B will be c— s t and 


multiply by j, whence will arise -4- x (t).-" 

gs; and consequently, by a well-known 

form, ^»*=wH L’(j + *)— jgv + C. Where, since at 
the point A we have o=*0, and * = 0, we conclude 
that C«*— asH'L'a. Therefore, 

v a/ (2iw 11-L-— — 2^). 


the accelerating force is 


m being again 


a constant quantity which depends upon the na- 
ture of this force; viz. its magnitude at a unit of 
distance from the centre of attraction. Here, then, 
we have from the equation vi. 


Multiplying, at before, by * we obtain - 


This equation determines the velocity that the 
moving body has when it has run over the space 

*i here if we put for * its valued- and find the 

t 

corresponding fluent, we shall obtain the time /in 
terms of the space: but this is sometimes attend- 
ed with considerable difficulty. 

The problem just resolved finds its application 
in a case which we shall now state: if a heavy 
body, as a piston, is forced into a cylinder or verti- 
cal tube Bir open only at the extremity D, which 
the piston closely fitte, and if the part AB is full of 
a compressed elastic fluid, or of an expanstve.va- 
pour; then, not considering the friction of tlfe 

piston agaimt the sides of tht tube, it i* obviodf 
that this piston will be subjected to the actfopbf 
gravity which tends to make it descend, and for* 
presses a constant and accelerating force g, a£d at 


t 

(-t)=vv^- 7 ~; whence — ^-+(X 

Supposing that at the origin D the globule were 
not animated with any velocity, we should h ve 
at the same time *=*0, and v=*0; therefore C** — 

— . Substituting this, and reducing, we have 



Now, to obtain from this ejquaifon of the rela- 
tions between « and s that which obtains between' 

, mi t, we must substitute-- for et then taking 

t 

the reciprocal of the expression, multiplying by 
and the quantity’ affected with the radical' by 

Tfl 



t— t, we have t 


! -J-b 
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8. '* WhCTe 

the last factor is equivalent to — ' - 1 — - 7 * + \a x 

t/as—** 


T ~ The first term has for its fluent 

V 

\/ <»ij— j* : that of the second is found by trans- 
forming / into Ja — 9 ; it is then {dX arc 

^cos. =~y. consequently ~ x 

( 

| V + arc ^cos.=» tf 


and v= Betfee then, if with 

centre C and radius CP, the quadrant PDB be 
described, and at the point A, Whose distance 
from C is »=/, the ordinate AD be drawn, because 

AD » V* C D* — C A a » a* — , a , we shall have 

-7f 

In order to find /, we must adopt the equation 

t Id 

(1 ) or whence arises /=— -r-= / — 

v V *v 


This re- y/ a* 


. Now, if s~arc PD, we have * : — 


quires no correction, because » ought to be no- 
thing at the same time that / is. 

The preceding values of 


: a : \/ « a — therefore — — f — 


^ and t resolve the 

problem proposed in the most general manner, consequently t 
comprising all the particular circumstances of the 
motion: we remark, for example, that ,=<*, gives 


v oo, and U 


, ft. 

s/ 2« 


ir, where it is the cir- 


expression is /= 


-k /fL 

" * V */ : 

— !i-~ 

«v *»/ 


\/ •*— / 


and 


the fluent of this 


PD 

CP 


./.t 


which 


cumfcrence of the circle whose diameter is unity: 
the first of these expressions indicates that the ve- 
locity of the moving point is infinite at the centre 
of attraction ; which is natural to conceive, be- 
cause the force is so much the more intense as the 
moveable is nearer the centre, the second expres- 
alon is proportional to a a t or a* ; whence it 
follows, that the times employed by two bodies 
i» descending from repose to the centre of attrac- 
tion are respectively as the square roots of the 
cubes of the heights fallen from. 

In the case where bodies fall by their own 
gravity towards the earth, the attracting body 
being considered as a point with regard to the 
distance ,, we shall have and /= 79539b a 

III* It is required to determine the circumstances 
of velocity, time, and space* with relation to a 
body, which moves from quiescence in conse- 
quence of an attracting force which varies directly 
as the distance from the centre of force. 

Let the point from which the body commences 
its motion be P (fig. 8. ) and let PC~«, its distance 
from C the centre of force; let c*= the velocity at 
any variable distance AC»i, and at any distance 
d from r let f be the force compared with that unit 
of force whose representative is m. Then, by the 

nature of the problem, it will be d : t : : /: — , 

d 

the force at the distance j, compared with unity, 

mfs 

or— will be that force with, respect to the mea- 
sure m y corresponding with 5 ft in our equation hi. 
HenCe, since v increases as s decreases, we shall 
have 

0ft* 

< - =■— 

d 

This equation* gives us -St* •f G. Here 

d 

whenv^C, iM’ij Wid 0=?— Cj therefore 

d 

ewnjwatly \ («*-.•), 


wants no correction, because when *=(>, **0. 
So that while the velocity of any point A is as the 
corresponding sine AD, the time of descent to that 
point is as the arc PD. When A arrives at C we 


have /* 


PDB 


, for the time 


-p Jk' 

of falling to the centre. Hence, from whatever 
altitude CP the body begins to fall towards the 
centre, its whole time of descent will be the same, 
PDB 

— being in all eases = {*=*1*570796, a con- 
stant quantity. 

Cor. If a body be acted upon by a force which 
is every where as the distance from C, the time of 
its descent to that centre from any point P is to 
the time in which it would descend through that 
same space, if impelled by half the first force unf- 
formly continued, as the circumference of a circle 
to four diameter... For, on the first supposition 
the time is as the quadramal arcPB; and on the 
latter the time is as 2 PC; and PB : 2PC? : cir- 
cumf. : 8PC or 4 diameters. 

On the supposition that the earth vftea homo- 
geneous sphere, the force of attraction to which 
any body below its surface would be subjected 
varies as the distance from the centre': if, there- 
fore, a perforation were made in a right tine from 
the surface to the centre, the dreunwrante* of a 
body falling from the surface will be determined 
from the preceding investigation. In this case </, 
the distance at which the effect*' Of the force arfe 
known, would be =* 2G93520frfeet, and / (he effect 

of gravity compared with Utttty* or wf, compared 
with the assumed' measure w, wouldfie represent- 
ed by 32£ feet, the velocity acquiredbyaf&ljittg 
body after one second* Hence, when the body 

has fallen to C, w shall have 

d feet, or *9 148 miles per 
second, .for it* velocity there : and 1*570796 

^ for the time of. faH. 

ffnitre. 
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* We done the abject of variable motions with 
observing that if the velocity v be as any power 
» of $ the space described, the time may be found 
by the metaod of fluxions : for, since v is as m, 


and i as — , it will also be 


consequently / 


■iiZl 

* 1-* 


+ C, the correction. The application of 

this theorem to any cases which the student 
wishes to pursue must be left to his own industry. 

IV. Principle of M. D* Alembert.— W e shall here 
explain briefly the nature aud application of a 
very fertile principle, first presented to the world 
by M. D’Alembert in his Dynamique. The gene- 
ral proposition is this : 

Prop. In whatever manner several bodies 
change their actual motions, if we conceive that 
the motion which each body would have in the 
succeeding instant, if it were quite free, is de- 
composed into two others, of which one is the 
motion which it really takes ill consequence of 
•their mutual actions, the second must be such, 
that if each body were impelled by this force 
alone (that is, by the force which would produce 
this second motion,) all the bodies would remain 
in equilibrio. 

This is evident: for if these second constituent 
forces are not such as would put the system in 
equihbrio, the other constituent motions could 
not be those which the bodies really take in con- 
sequence of their mutual action, but would be 
changed by the first. 

The use of this proposition will appear from 
the following examples. 

1. Let there be three bodies B, B', B 7 , and let 
the forces F, F', F", act upon them, so as to give 
them the velocities a». v', v”, in any directions 
whatever, producing the quantities of motion. 
Bv, BV, BV, which wc may call F, F', F', be- 
cause the momenta are the proper measures of 
the moving forces. Let us further suppose that 
by striking each other, or being any way con- 
nected with each other, they cannot take thet-c 
motions F, F', H, but really take the motions 
/,/'/*. It is obvious that we may consider the 
motion F impressed upon the body B to he com- 
posed of the motion /which it really takes, and of 
another motion p. In like manner F' may be re- 
solved into/" which it actually takes, and another 
a'; and again F' into/’' aud p' f . The motions will 
M the same whether B be acted upon with the 
force F, or the constituent forces / and p ; whether 
B' be acted upon by F, or by/' and and B" by 
the force F", or _ the component forces/"' and e. 
Now, by the supposition, the bodies actually 
tithe the motions/./*,/*: therefore the motions 
f,/, be «*ch as will not derange the mo- 

tions/, /,/": that is to say, if the bodies had 
. only the motionff, o", impressed upon them 
they would destroy each other, and the system 
would remain at rest. 

& Metpwt Upon double Mined ft* *w.— ket AC, 
CB(% 9* PL £5.), represent two inclined planes 
of equal altitudes, set back to back at DC, the 
angles of elevation being DAC** and iM5CWj 
and let the two weights W, Winked by athreod 
WCW' passing over the pulley C, act the nee 
upon.the other. Them ca&ng so, w*. their J ea sys , 
or their weights, let us dcaecaiine the Q&hcom* 
stance* of their motion. 

At the end of the time *, w wiB Jmve 

«, and -gravity would impress opcm itiaLhe in- 


stant i following a new velocity wg. sin.#. 1 
provided the weight xo were then entirely frees 
but, by the disposition of the system, v will be 
the velocity which obtains in reality. Then esti- 
mating the spaces in the direction CW, as the 
body W' moves with an equal velocity but la ,a 
contrary sense, it is obvious that the decomposi- 
tion may be made as follows. At the end of the 
time <+/ we have for the velocity impressed 
upon 

effective velocity 

W v+g. sin. 

w h* re 1 or. sin. e. t — v velocity de- 

stroyed. 

effective ve- 
towards B. 
velocity 

destroyed. 

If, therefore, gravity impresses, during the time 
/, upon the masses w, w',the respective velocities 
g . sin. e . t— v. and g . sin. c,t + v, the system will 
be in equilibrio. 1 he quantities Of motion being 
therefore equal, we have 

tv . g . sin. / :i — xw—xv. g*. sin. e* • t+zu p. 
Whence we deduce for the effective accelerat- 
ing force 


. f ®+ v ; . . effective velocity 
fin. e.t j from C towards A. 

Jg. sin. e. t — v velocity dc 
v stroyed. 

C — v . . . . effectiv 
W. . . . — v+g. sin.//, J locity from C towa 
where y v V t 

C destroyed. 


(l.)...e = 


v ^ xv sin. e— w' sin. / 

t %U+ TV 


*x- 


Thus it appears that the motion is uniformly 
varied: and we readily find 

, ¥r . 7«;sin. f—Tt/sin. / 

(II.) . . . P mu J7 . *. 


(HI.). 


ZV + vS 
tv sin. f— -7i/ sin. / 


■ it a 


Tie'll/ 

Such are the equations from which the conditions 
of the motion are determined. If the two planes 
are veriical, then is e^« — -Jv; by means of which 
we may find the values that are applicable in the 
subsequent example. 

111. Motion on the fixtd pulley . — The Weights P 
and VY are united by a thread running over the 
pulley ; the force of gravity g which solicits 
them cannot produce its entire effect, because its 
action upon the body P=w counteracts ks effect 
upon the other body WpW. At the end of the 
time / + /, the velocity of w, in the direction frogi 
A to P, will be *> + v, instead of p+gi> which it 
would have had if the weight bad become free at 
the end of the time /: thuvg/— v will be the ve- 
locity destroyed. In like manner, to having the 
same velocity, but in a contrary direction, will 

have the velocity instead of — (v +g/)» 

which it would have had, if at the end of the thw 
/ the connection of the two bodies ceased i so that 

gi + p will be the velocity destroyed. Thtafe in 
the preceding exauyde* making the momenta 

equal, we find ibr the effective ^moderating fore# 

* w— vf .* ' 

This being an expression for a constant 
mg force, we conclude, as in the former instance, 
that the motion k uniformly varied, and. that thf 
ckcumstimcee of motion and of vetasky ns>*f b* 

found by the equations 
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TO— 

(X.) ...vn-— — 


(3). 


TO + TO^ 
TO— TO* 




In this investigation we have neglected the 
inertia of the string and the pulley. 

In finding the equations (2.) (3.) above, we sup- 
posed that each body began to move from quies- 
' cence at a point taken for the origin of the spaces 
denoted by s, But suppose this is not the case, 
and that we impress upon tv an initial velocity of 
V carrying it downward. This velocity must be 
parted between the two masses w, «/, according 
to the same law as if tv struck the body uJ at rest 
with the Velocity V: thus, the velocity common 
wV 

to the two weights would be — . We have 

° tv + re 

this value for the velocity at the end of the time 
*— 0; therefore 

(4) ^ + ( tv -tv')gt 

tv + «/ ' 

From this we readily obtain s in terms of /: and 
the time may be determined by the equation toV *= 

IV. MotLnon the Axis in PeritrocAio.— Let the 
weight P (fig. 10.) be denoted by w, and the 
weight Wby w'; to determine the circumstances 
of the motion. Let the radius of the wheel = R, 
that of the axle = r: the velocity cf tv at the end 
of the time / will be t> + v 9 instead of t> +gt, as in 
the former cases; that of tv will manifestly be to 
that of tv ; n the ratio of R to r ; it will, therefore, 

be — + v) instead of being — ~(v + gi) : the 
R K. 

velocities lost are therefore gt — v and gt — 

K 

Then making the momenta equal with respect to 
the axe EF, we find 

R a w-Rra/ 


(>•) •••?= 


R ,J w + r*w/ 


(iu.) . 


R*w + » 

R a w— Rrw # r o 

s rw5‘^ • 


Consequently, the motion is uniformly accelerat- 
ed in this case likewise. So that we readily deduce 
the equations for the motion of tv or P. 

... > R*ro— Rrw # 

(«.)...»= • — ■ ; g<. 


And the velocity and space, with respect to to', 
will be 

% __ Rrw— !-*«/ 

(**> 


(v») • • • S*» 


R 3 to + r a w/ 
Rw-rV 


R*to + r a «/ 


Is*- 


Thus much is here offered op the application of 
hi. D’Alembert's principle : the further use of it 
may appear in some subsequent articles of this 
work. 

V. Motm of a tystm of bo4Us,—*\ his branch of 
our subject, embraced in id) its generality, would 
of itself fill volumes: we tno«t content ourselves 
with presenting here a cursory sketch of the spirit 
of the principal methods, without entering into 
the minuti* of the calculus. 

When a body receives an impulsion according 
ft a direction which passes through itsttfUtre of 
gravity r *11 its parts move with an eqwftvdocity. 
If such direction pass beside that point, the several 


parts of the body have unequal velocities, and 
from that inequality of velocities there resutts a 
rotatory motion of the body about its centre of 
gravity, at the same time that this centre is trans- 
ported with the velocity which it would have 
taken if the direction of the impulsion had passed 
through such point. This case is analogous to 
that of the earth and other planets. Thus, to ex- 
plain the double motion of rotation and of transla- 
tion of the earth, it suffices to suppose that it re- 
ceived primitively an impulsion, the direction of 
distance from its centre of gravity, a distance in- 
deed, which, on the hypothesis of the homogeneity 
of our planet, is nearly the hundred and sixtietn 
part of its radius. 

An impulsion given to a homogeneous sphere 
according to adiiection which passes not through 
its centre, causes it to turn constantly about tne 
diameter perpendicular to the plane drawn 
through its centre and through the direction of 
the force impressed. New forces which solicit 
all its points, and of which the resultant passes 
through its centre, alters not the parallelism of its 
axis of rotation. It is thus that the axis of the 
earth always continues very nearly parallel to 
itself in its revolution about the sun. 

If a body have any figure whatever, its axis of 
rotation may vary at evei y instant. The enquiry 
into these variations, whatever the forces may be 
which act upon the bodies, is the most interesting 
problem in the mechanics of hard bodies by rea- 
son of its connection with the precession of the 
equinoxes and the libration of the moon. In the 
solution of it, mathematicians have l>een led to 
this curious and useful result, namely, that in 
every body there exists three axes respectively 
perpendicular, about which it may turn uniform- 
ly, when it is not solicited by extraneous forces; 
these have, therefore, been named principal axes 
of rotation. 

A body, or a system of heavy bodies, of what- 
ever figure, oscillating about a fixed horizontal 
axis, forms a compound pendulum. In nature 
there exists no other, and the simple peudulums 
commonly spoken of aie no other than pure geo- 
metrical conceptions, proper to simplify the ob- 
jects. It iB easy to refer to them compound pen- 
dulums whereof all the points are firmly and in- 
variably connected. If we multiply the length of 
the simple pendulum, whose Oscillations are of the 
same duration as those of the compound pendu- 
lum. by the entire mass of this latter pendulum, 
and by the distance of its centre of gravity from 
the axis of oscillation ; the product will be equal 
to the sum of the products of each molecule of 
the compound pendulum, by the square of its ir- 
respective distance from'the same axis. It is by 
means of this rule, found by Huyghens, that the 
experiments on compound peudoittms have ascer- 
tained the lengths the simple .pendulum which 
beats seconds. See PxttnOxuM, : 

Imagine a pendulum making very small oscil- 
lations in the same plafie/abd suppose 'that at the . 
moment when it is most distant from this vertical, 
a small force is impressed upon it perpeiqfic’ufar 
to the plane of its motion, it wiu describe aa 
ellipse about the vertical line. To represent h» 
motion we , may conceive a fictitious pendulum 
which continues to Oscillate as the real pendulum 
would have dbne had nor the npw force been im- 
pressed upob it, while this latter pendulum oscil- 
lates on each side of dteideal pendulum, as if this 
pendulum were immoveable and vertical. Thtte, 
the motion of the real pendulum is the result of 
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two oscillations which exist together, and which another ijoint, new wave* are formed and inter, 
it is easy to determine. mingle with the former: yet they are superposed 

This method of considering the minute oscilla- to the surface agitated by the former waves, ae 
tions of bodies may be extended to any system they would have been disposed over that surface 
whatever. If we suppose the system deranged had it been tranquil, in such manner that we can 
by small impulsions from its state of equilibrium, distinguish them perfectly in their intermixture, 
and that afterwards it receives new impulsions ; What the eye perceives relatively to waves, the 
it will oscillate with respect to the successive car traces with respect to sounds or to undula- 
states which it would have taken in virsue of the tions of the air, which are propagated annul- 
first impulsions, in the same manner as it would taneously without affecting each other, ana thin 
oscillate with regard to its state of equilibrium if make very distinct impressions. ^ . 

the new impulses had been impressed upon it This principle of the coexistence of simple 
solely in that state. The very minute oscillations oscillations, for which we are indebted to Daniel 
of a system of bodies, however compound they Bernoulli, is one of those general results which 
are, may therefore be considered as being formed interest by the facility which they give to the 
of simple oscillations perfectly similar to those of imagination of representing phenomena^ and their 
the pendulum. In effect, if we conceive the successive changes. We may easily deduce from 
system very little deranged from its state of equi- it the analytic theory of the minute oscillations of 
librium, in such manner that the force which a system. They depend on linear differential 
solicits each body tends to reduce it to the point equations, the complete integrals of which are the 
which it would occupy in that state, and more- sum of the particular integrals. Thus, the simple 
over is proportional to its distance from that oscillations, superposed some over others to form 
point ; it is clear that *this will obtain during the the motion of a system, are like the particular in- 
osciliation of the system, and that at every instant tegrals which they represent and which are com- 
the velocities of the different bodies will be pro* bined together to form the complete integral* It 
portional to their distances from the position of is pleasing to follow thus in the phenomena of 
equilibrium : they will, therefore, all arrive at nature, the intellectual verifies of analysis. This 
the same instant at that position, and will oscillate correspondence, of which the system of the world 
in the same manner as a single pendulum. But furnishes numerous examples, constitutes one of 
the state which we have attributed to the system the greatest charms attached to mathematical 
is not single. If we remove one of these bodies speculations. 

from its position of equilibrium, and enquire the The method of referring the laws of motion to 
position of the other bodies, to accord with" the those of equilibrium^ by the principle of DMlem- 
preceding conditions, we shall arrive at an equa- bert, already explained, is very luminous and 
tion of a degree equal to the number of bodies in general. It remained, however, to combine with 
the system, moveable respectively ; which will this principle that of the virtual velocities, to give 
give so many simple oscillations as there are in to mechanics all the perfection of which it ap- 
number of such bodies. Conceive the system to peared susceptible. Lagrange has accomplished 
have the first of these oscillations; and at any this, and has thereby reduced the determination 
instant whatever, remove mentally all the bodies of the motion of any system of bodies, to the in- 
from their position proportionally to the quanti- tegration of differential equations. The most 
ties that relate to the second simple oscillation, simple maimer of forming these equations is in 
By virtue of the coexistence of the oscillations the brief this : a * 

system will oscillate with regard to the successive If we imagine three fixed axes respectively per- 
states it would have occupied by the first simple pendicular, and at any instant whatever we de- 
oscillation, as it would have oscillated by the se- compose the velocity of each material point of a 
cond alone, about its state of equilibrium: its system of bodies, into three others parallel to those 
motion, therefore, will be constituted by the two axes, we may consider each partial velocity a* 
first simple oscillations. We may, in like manner, being uniform for that instant; we may next con- 
combine with this motion, the third simple oscil- ceive at the end of the instant, the point animated* 
lation ; and by continuing thus to combine all in a direction parallel to one of those axes, by 
these oscillations in the most general manner, we three velocities, namely, by its velocity in that 
shall represent all the possible motions of the instant, by the little variation which it would 
system. receive in the succeeding instant, and by that same 

Hence results an easy mean of ascertaining the variation applied in a contrary direction. The 
absolute stability of its equilibrium, If in all the two first of these velocities exist in the subsequent 
positions relative to each simple oscillation, the instant; the third must therefore be destroyed by 
forces that solicit the bodies tend to reduce them the forces that solicit the point, and by the action 
to the state of equilibrium, that state will be of the other points of the system. Thus, by con- 
stable; on the contrary, we shall have a relative ceiving the instantaneous variations of the partial 
stability, if in some of those positions the forces velocities of each point of the system, applied to 
tend toremove the body from that state. such point, in a contrary direction; the system 

It is manifest that this mode of contemplating must be in equilibrio in virtue of all those varia- 
, the very 'minute motions of a system may be ex- tions and of the animating forces. The principle 
, .tended even t°0 fluids, the oscillations of which are of virtual velocities furnishes the equations of that 
the results of simple, oscillations existing simul- equilibrium; and by combining them with those 
taneously* and frequently of an infinite number of which represen t the connection of the parts of the 
them. system, we shall have the differential equations 

We have a sensible example of the coexist- * of the motion of each of those points, 
ence of minute oscillations in waves. When we The consideration of the differentia! equation* 
agitate-slightly a point of the surface of quiescent of the motion of a system of bodies has led to the 
water, we see circular waves forming ana extend- discovery of several vety useful general principles 
Ipg around that point, Agitating the surface «a of mechanics* and which are indeed an exte n s ion 
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of those previously developed relative to the mo- 
tion of a point. 

A . m ?* criaI point move* uniformly in a right 
line, if it do not experience the operation of ex- 
traneous pauses. In z system of bodies which act 
upon one another, without experiencing the action 
of exterior causes, the common centre of gravity 
moves uniformly in a right line, and its motion vs 
the same as if, ail the bodies being sivpo^ed con- 
centred at that point, all the forces which ani- 
mate theni^ were immediately applied there 1 ; to 
that the direction and the quantity of their re- 
sultant remain constantly the same. 

The radius vector of a body solicited by a 
force directed towards a fixed ppint describe* 
areas proportional to the time?. (See Central 
vorcss.) If wc suppose a system of bodies act- 
ing upon each other in any manner whatever, aud 
solicited by a force directed towards a fixed point ; 
jf from this point wc draw to all of them radii vec- 
tored, which we project upon an invariable plane 
pasting through that point, the sum of the products 
of the mass of each body, by the area traced by 
the projection of its radius vector, is proportional 
to the time. In this comists the principle of the 
conservation of areas. 

If there be no iixed point towards which the 
system is attracted; and the system is subject to 
no other than the mutual action of its parts ; we 
paay then assume any point we please for the 
origin of the radii vectores. 

The product of the mass of a body by the area 
described by the projection of its radius vector, 
during a unit of time, is equal to a projection of 
the entire force of that body multiplied by the 
perpendicular demitted from the fixed point upon 
the direction of the force thus projected: this 
latter product is the moment of the force to cause 
the system to turn about that axis of the system, 
which, passing rlnpugh the fixed point, is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of projection : the principle 
of the conservation of areas, therefore, is reduce- 
able to this, that the sum of the moments of the 
finite force* to produce a rotation of the system 
about any axis whatever, (a *um which m the 
state of equilibrium is nothing) is constant in the 
State of- motion. Presented in this shape, the 
principle applies to all possible law* between the 
force and the velocity . 

Tbeprodpct of the mass of a body by the square 
pf it* velocity, is by most continental philosophers 
called living force* When a body moves over 
g curve or a surface without experiencing any 
fprrign action, its living force is always the same, 
|inpe it* velocity is constant: if die bodies of a 
pyatem experience no other action* than their 
tnutual traction* and pressures* either immediately 
or through the intervention of bars and inexten- 
rible cord* without elasticity, the living force of 
the system is constant, eyen tbe case where 
several of these bodies arp ^constrained to move 
over curve linepqr spris# This is the principle 
of the conservation living force* (v/w vbw)i a 
pqpciplo which exjftiigi \ f m qR powible law* bc- 
twoeft tfe? foree. and if we designate 

of a koAft ih# aim integral of 
the prpduM/ol deferential of 

tfee finite, feref* w ith wW*b kmtomwi* t 

In the motmpf hy *%r ferees 

whatever, the variation of the 
JOjWethe iwrtefihe pjoductsof tbe 

^rW^fctively by. the clcpientary 4imim 


whereby the point is advanced toward* their 
origins. In the motion of any, system whatever, 
the dpuble of the sum of all those products is the 
variation of the living force of the system. 

Conceive that in the motion of a system, all the 
bodies were at the same i nstantin the position where 
they would be in equilibrium by virtue of the Vari- 
ous accelerating forces; the variation of the living 
force will there be nothing, by the principle ofvir- 
tual velocities ; the living rorce^nerefore, will then 
be at its maximum or at its minimum. If the sys- 
tem were moved only by one of its simple oscilla- 
tions, the bodies on quitting the situation of equi- 
librium would tend to return thither, if the equi- 
librium be stable; the velocity would therefore 
dimmish in proportion as they receded farther, 
and of consequence, the living force would be a 
maximum in that position; but it would be a 
minimum if the equilibrium were not stable, the 
bodies on being removed from the position re- 
lative to that state having a tendency tq recede 
farther. Hence we may conclude that if the liv- . 
ing force is constantly a maximum when thy 
bodies arrive at the same instant at the position 
of equilibrium, whatever may be their velocity, 
the equilibrium is stable; and that, on the con- 
trary, there is neither absolute nor relative sta- 
bility, if the lining force in that position of the 
system is constantly a minimum. 

Lastly, it may be remarked that the sum of the 
integrals of the product of each fiuite force of the 
system, by the element of its direction (a sum 
which in the state of equilibrium is nothing), is a 
minimum in the state at motion. This constitutes 
the principle of the least action, a principle which 
differ* from rhodl of the uniform motion of the 
centre of gravity, of the conservation of areas and 
of living forces, in this that those principle* are 
true integrals of the dificrcntial equations of the. 
motion of bodies while in that of the least action, 
it is only a singular combination of th£ same equa- 
tions. 

V. r e mu^t here make a remark respecting thy 
extension of these scvciel principles : that of (he 
uniform motion of the centre of gravity, and the 
principle of the conservation of ai eas, subsist even 
in the case where, by the mutual action of the 
bodies, they experience sudden changes in their 
motions, which reiidci s these principles of essen- 
tial service in numerous circumstances: but the 
principle of the Gotucrvuito •oirium %ivjtrum t and 
that ol the least action, require that the variations 
in the motion* of the system shall by tpade im- 
perceptibly. * 

If the system experience rapid chadge«> by the 
mutual action of the bodies* or by njeefiog with 
obstacles ; the living force receives at each of these 
changes a diminution equal to the Sum of the pro- 
ducts of each body by the square of it* velocity 
destroyed, by conceiving its velocity previous to 
the change* decompot^a .jnto tlttMhe.ou* which 
subsists, the other wbfch js uq^ibilated* and of 
which the sqiwi^wdf nriyeqwdtotbe %um of 

the square* of m pxmm ‘ ‘ 

c»U$es to .be e*p£rf 

other. ' 

AH thci$ p^ihclpj^wouid ttiU subsist with re- 
gard tp the mqtfatok of the bodies of a 

a gonwal motion, 
anRai iiR Jtpgjsjt $w@ mtwppp tq the fact of the 
tom rnd. They have pkc% 
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likewise, in the relative motion of bodies on the 
earth. 

Whatever b&ihe motion of the system and the 
variations it undergoes through the mutual action 
of its parts ; the sum of the products of each body, 
by the area traced by its projection about the 
common centre of gravity, or, a plane which, pass- 
ing through that point, continues always parallel 
to itself* is constant. The plane on which this 
sum h a maximum retains a parallel situation 
during the motion of the system: the same sum 
is nothing with respect to every plane which, 
passing through the ceotre of gravity, is perpen- 
dicular to that of which we have been speaking; 
and the squares of the three similar sums relative 
to any three planes drawn through the centre of 
gravity and respectively perpendicular, are equal 
to the square of the maximum sum. The j lane 
corresponding to this 6tim possesses farther this 
remarkable property, namely, that the sum of 
the projections of the areas traced by bodies one 
about another, and multiplied respectively by the 
product of the masses of the two bodies which are 
united by each radius vector, is a maximum on 
that plane and on all those which are parallel to 
it. Wc may therefore hence ascertain, at every 
instant, a plane which, passing through any one 
of the points of the system, retains always a paral- 
lel situation; and, since by referring thither the 
motion of the bodies, two of the arbitrary con- 
stant quantities of that motion will disappear, 
and thus simplify the calculus, it is natural to 
choose this plane for that of the eo-erdinates, and 
to fix the origin at the centre of gravity of the 
system. 

For more on this subject connected with Dy- 
namics, see the articles Force, Projectiles, Ro- 
tation, &c. And the reader who wishes to in- 
vestigate the subject profoundly should peruse the 
Mecaniquc PJiilosophique of Prony, the Mcca- 
nique Analytique of Lagrange, and the Mecanique 
Celeste of Laplace: wc regret that it is not in our 
power to refer to any English work for similar 
information. 

DY 'NASTY, s. (t-jmriia.) Government ; 
sovereignty ( Hale ). 

Dynasty, among ancient historians, a 
race or succession of kiugs in the same line or 
family. 

DiSiE, in mythology, inferior goddesses 
among the Saxonsi being the messengers of the 
great Woden, whose provide it w as to convey 
^ the souU of sach as died in battle to his abode, 
^tialled valhall , i.e. the hall of slaughter; where 
they were to drink with him and their other 
gods, cerevisia, or a kind of malt liquor, in the 
.sculls of their enemies. The Dys* conveyed 
those who died a natural death to I/e/a , the 
v goddess of hell, where they were tormented 
with hunger, thirst, and every kind of evil. 

• DY SiESTH ESI IE . {dysesthesia, tveetiefar 
wi*\ frooFh/c, difficulty, and ear Saiop. a, to feel 
or perqeiYe.)The &nses injured or destroyed 
bjr the ifnpeifections of the organs. It is, an 
order in the class locales of Cullen's nosological 
arrangement. See Nosology. 

DYSA11T, a borough in Fifesh ire, which 
Jias a considerable trade in eoaI> and is seated 
upon the Frith of Forth. Lat. 50. 0 N* Lon. 
8.6W., 

DYSCINESIiE. (dyscinetfef tvvwnm j 

* 
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from lv:, bad, and xmw, to move.) Motion 
impeded, or depraved, ficora an imperfection of 
the affected organ. An order in thcd&9s locales 
of Cullen’s nosology. Sec Nosology. 

DISCOPHOSfs. (W*p««r, fL from tv;. 
difficulty, and xuq>ow, to be deaf.) Defect in the 
sense of hearing: dysccoea, paracoea. 

DY'SCR;\SY. s. (tvrxf»na.) An undue 
mixture of dements in the blood or nervous 
juice ; a distemperature ( Flayer ). 

DYSECCEA. ( dyseccea , Lo-rptoia : from It/;, 
difficult, andean. hearing.)Ilearing diminished 
or destroyed. A genus of disease in the clast 
locales and order dysaesthesiae of Cullen, .con- 
taining two species: dyseccea organjea, which 
arises from wax in the meatus, injuries of the 
membrane, or inflammation and obstruction of 
the tube: dyseccea atonica, when without any 
discernible injury of the organ. See No- 
sology. 

DYSENTERY. ( dysenteria , tvamtpw, from 
tv;, difficulty, and »v?« r », the bowels.) Flux. A 
genus of disease in the class pyrexia*, and order 
proRuvia of Cullen’s nosology. It is known by 
contagious p>rexia; frequent griping stools; 
tc nonius; stools, chiefly mucous,’ sometimes 
mixed with blood, the natural fneces being re- 
tained or voided in a hardened state; loss of 
appetite, and nausea. 

DYSLOCHI A, ( dyslocMa , tvstoyi*, from 
cv;, difficulty, and >.ry the lochia j A sup- 
pression of the lochia. It is thus called by 
Sagar: hut should rather be AlLochia. 

j )YSM ENORKHCE A . {tve^ny^ia.) Dy$- 
catamenia; difficult or painful menstrua- 
tion. 

DISOD1C. (hrwt* i;; from tv;, bad, and 
o5u>, to smell.) Fetid; foul of smell. 

DYSOPIA. ( dysopia , Iwum; front t v s, 
bad, and a4, an eye.) Sight depraved, requiring 
one certain quantity of light, one particular 
distance, or one position. A genus of disease 
in the class locales, and order dysaesthesi^ of 
Cullen, containing the five following species ; 

1 . Dysopia tenebiarum, requiring objects to be 
placed in a strong light. %. Dysopia luminis, 
objects only discernable in a w€ak light. 3. 
Dysopia xlibsitorum, in which distant objects 
are not perceived. 4. Dysopia proximorum, 
in which objects too near are not perceived. 5. 
Dysopia lateralis, in which objects are not 
seerv, unless placed in an oblique position. 

DYSOREXIA. ( dysorexia , $v roft£i<i; from 
tv;, bad, and oft(i; 9 appetite.) Depraved or de- 
ficient appetite. An order of diseases in the 
class locales of Cullen’s nosology. See No- 
sology. 

DYSPEPSIA. (cv«Hir«« ; from Juf, bad, 
and ir«rrw, to concoct.) Want of appetite, ac- 
companied by nausea, vomiting, flatulence, 
heartburn, costiveness, and pain in the stomach, 
with other symptoms of debility in the organ 
of digestion. It is symptomatic- of schirrus, 
ulcer, ppison, worms, chlorosis, pregrtancy, 
gout, nephritis, &c. It is arranged by Cullen 
iff the' class neurosis, and order adynamia. 

DYSPERM ATISMUS. (dyspermatismus, 
j from tve, bad, and rvtfy.a % seed.) 
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Slow or impeded emission of semen during coi- 
tion. A genus of disease in the class locales, 
and order episohesis of Cullen. 

DYSPHAGIA. j from 5t/$, diffi- 

culty, and 9 <tyu>, to ?*t.) Difficulty of digestion: 
dispepsy. 

DiSPIIONlA. {dysphonia, t; from 
bad, and the voice.) A difficulty of 
speaking. 

DYSPNOEA. ( dyspnoea , from 

difficult, and 7rvsa-, to breathe.) Continual 
dirticult respiration, without sense of stricture, 
and accompanied with cough through the 
whole course of the disease. A genus of dis- 
ease in the class neuroses, and order spasm i of 
Cullen. 

DYST1IANATOS. (from and Smlo;, 
dying.) A word used by the ancient writers, 
sometimes to signify any disease which oc- 
casions a painful and slow death, and some- 
times for the person dying in such a lingering 
manner. 

DYSTHYMIA. (&v(9vjLiict ; from bad, 
and flvjuto;, the mind.) A morbid affection of 
the mind or sensorium. 

DYSURIA. ( dysuria , ivevp m; from $ u; , 
difficult, and ov, urine.) Difficulty and pain 
in discharging the urine. A genus of disease 
in the class locales, and order epischesis of 
Cullen, containing six species: 1. Dysuria 
ardeU9 v a sense of heat, without any manifest 
disorder of the bladder. 2. Disuria spasmodia, 
from spasm. 3. Dysuria compressions, from 
a compression of the neighbouring parts. 4. 
Dysuria phlogistica, from violent inflamma- 
tion. 5. Dysuria calculosa, from stone in the 
bladder. G. Dysuria muco9a, from an abund- 
ant secretion ot mucus. 

DYT1SCUS. Jn zoology, a genus of the 
class insects, order coleoptera. Antennas se- 
taceous; feelers, six, filiform; hind legs formed 
for swimming, fringed on the inner side, and 
nearly unarmed' with claws. A hundred and 
forty-seven species ; with few exceptions all of 
them inhabitants of Europe; and nearly fifty 
natives of England. It is an aquatic genus, and 
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is seldom seen in flight but in the evening* 
The following species are the^most worthv of 
notice, for which see Nat. Hist, PI. LXXll. 

1 . D. marginalis. Black ; edge round the 
thorax and outer margin at the shells yellow. 
It inhabits our own country; is one of the 
largest of the species, usually measuring some- 
thing more than an inch in length. It is gener- 
ally found, and not unfrequently, in stagnant 
waters ; as is also its larva, which is of a very 
extraordinary shape, and utterly unlike the 
future insect. The lam has more resemblance 
indeed to the shrimp tribe, and has, by mistake, 
been actually described by Mouffet, Aldro-* 
vandus, and others, as a species of this apterous 
insect, under the name of squilla aquatica. It 
measures when full grown about two inches 
and a half in length, and is of a pale yellowish 
brown colour, highly transparent. This larva 
is of a most ferocious disposition, committing 
great ravages not only among the weaker kinds 
of water insects, as well as water newts, tad- 
poles, &c. but even among fishes, of which it 
destroys very frequently great numbers in a 
season. The chrysalis resembles that of the 
scarabaeus : and when at the point of sustaining 
this change the larv a betakes itself to the banks 
of the water it inhabits, aud forms for itself a 
hollow oval in the soft earth clay which consti- 
tute the banks. The change is effected in a 
few days : yet the ferocious and warlike disposi- 
tion of the animal still accompanies it; it will 
bite when caught, or thrust into the fingcTs a 
sharp spine, with which it is at this time arm- 
ed, so as to produce no small degree of pain. 

2. D. cinercua. Cinereous; edge of the shells 
and half the thorax yellow; head black; an- 
tennas yellow; mouth yellow; body beneath 
black, with yellow spots on the sides. Found 
also in the stagnant waters of our own country. 
The insect and its larva considerably smaller 
than the fast species ; but possessing the same 
general properties and dispositions. 

DYVOUR, in Scotch law, is used in the same 
sense as the English use the term bankrupt. 
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P the second vowel, and fifth letter of 
the alphabet. The letter E is most evi- 
dently derived from the old character in the 
ancient Hebrew and Phoenician alphabets, in- 
verted by the Greeks to this position E, and not 
from the Hebrew He n. It is formed by a 
narrower opening of the larynx than the letter 
A; bat the other parts of tne mouth are used 
nearly in the same manner as in that letter. 

It has a long and short sound in most lan- 
guages. The snort sound is audible in bed, 
fret f den, and other words ending in conso- 
nants : its long sound is produced by a final e, 
or an e at the end of words ; as in glebe , here, 
hire, scene , sphere, interfere , revere, sincere, 
&rc. in most of which it sounds like ee\ as also 
in some others by coining after i, as in believe , 
chief, grief, npricue , 8cc. and sometimes this 
long sound is expressed by ec, as in bleed, leer, 
creed, &c. Sometimes the final e is silent, 
and only serves to lengthen the sound of the 
preceding vowel, as in rag, rage, slag, stage, 
hug, huge, &c. Tile sound of e is obscure in 
the following words, oxen, heaven , hound en, 
fire, massacre , maugre, &c. E is the most 
frequent vowel in the English language; for it 
not only is used like the rest, but has the pe- 
culiar quality of lengthening the foregoing 
vowel, as can, cane ; man , mane . 

Eo has the sound of e long. 

E in Latin was mostly pronounced ei; hence 
the Romans in three cases of the plural num- 
ber of the third declension wrote many words 
indifferently in is, cs, or eis, as partis , partes, 
or part eis. 

The Greeks have their long and short e, 
which they call epsilon and eta. The French 
have at least six kinds of v’s : the Latins have 
likewise a long and short <?; they also write e 
^instead of a, as dicem for dicam, &c. and this 
"is no doubt the reason why a is so often chang- 
' cd into e in the preter tense, as ago, egi \facio , 
feci, 

As a numeral, 'E stands for 250, according 
to the verse, 

■ E, quoque ducento* et quinquaginta tenebit. 

In music it denotes the tone e-la-mt. In the 
kalendar it is the fifth of tbe dominical letters; 
end in sea-charts it distinguishes all the easterly 
points : thus, E alone denotes East $ and E< by 
3. and E. by N. East by South, and East by 
North. 

•EACH. pron. (elc, Saxon.) 1. Either of 
two {Dry den). 2. Every one of any number 
(Milton). ♦ 

To Each the correspondent word is other , 
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EAD, and Eading, denote happiness; 
Eadgar, happy power {Camden). 

EAGER, a. (eajoji, Saxon.) 1. Struck with 
desire; ardently wishing {Dry den). 2. Hot 
of disposition; vehement; ardent; impetuous 
{Hooker. Sprat). 3. Quick; busy {Addison). 
4. Sharp; sour; acid {Shakspeare). 5. Keen ; 
severe; biting {Bacon). 6. Brittle; inflexible 
{Locke). 

EAGERLY, ad* (from eager.) ]. With 
ardour of desire {Stepney). 2. Ardently: hotly 
{Shakspeare). 3. Keenly ; sharply ( Knolles ). 

EAGERNESS, s. (from eager.) 1. Ardour 
of inclination {Rogers). 2. Impetuosity; ve- 
hemence; violence {Dry den). 

EAGLE, in ornithology. See Falco. 

Eagle, in heraldry, is accounted one of the 
most noble bearings in armoury ; and, accord- 
ing to the learned in this science, ought to be 
given to none but such as greatly excel in the 
virtues of generosity and courage, or for having 
done singular services to their sovereigns; in 
which cases they may be allowed a whole eagle, 
or an eagle naissant, or only the head or other 
parts thereof, as may be most conformable to 
their exploits. The eagle has been borne, by 
way of ensign or standard, by several nations. 
The first who seem to have assumed the eagle 
are the Persians, according to the testimony of 
Xenophon. Afterwards, it was taken by the 
Romans ; who, after a great variety of stands 
ards, at length fixed on tne eagle, in the second 
year of the' consulate of C. Marius : till that 
time, they used indifferently wolves, leopards, 
and cagles, according to tne humour of the 
commander. The Roman eagles, it must be 
observed, were not painted on a doth or flag ; 
but were figures in relievo, of silver or gold, 
borne on tne tops of pikes ; the wings being 
displayed, and frequently a thunder- bolt in 
their talons. Under the eagle on the pike, 
were piled bucklers, and sometimes crowns. 
Thus much we learn from the medals. 

Eagle, in astronomy. See Aquila. 

The Arabian name for eagle, L e. Nasr, is 
applied to several stars, as Nasi sohail, the eagle 
of Canopus, &c. 

Eagle, in architecture, is a figure of that 
bird anciently used as an attribute of Jupiter, 
in the capital and friezes of the columns of 
temples, consecrated to that god, . 

Eagles, a name found very frequently in 
the ancient histories of Ireland, and used to 
express, a sort of base money that was current 
in . that kingdom in the first years of the reign 
of Edward the first, that is, about the year 
1272. There were, besides the eagles, lionines. 
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rosades, and many other coins of the same 
sort, named according to the figures they were 
impressed with. 

Eagle (White), 'is a Polish order of 
knighthood, instituted in 1325, by Uladislaus 
V. on marrying his son Casitnire with a daugh- 
ter of the great-duke of Lithuania. 

Eagle (Black), was a like order, institut- 
ed in 1701, by the elector of Mra mien burgh, 
on his being crowned king of Prussia. 

Eagle-flower. See Balsamine. 

Eagle-stone. See Feu hum Tuba- 

QUOSUM. 

jEa'gle-eyed. o. (from eagle and rye.) 
Sharp-sighted as an eagle ( Ilowel ). 

Ea'g Lfc.-spfe.ED* s. {eagle and speed.) Swift- 
ness like that of ait eagle (Pope). 

EAGLET, a diminutive of eagle, properly 
signifying a young eagle. In heraldry, when 
there are several eagles on the same escutcheon, 
they are tci tried eaglets. 

EA'GIIE. s. {c*ger t in Itunick, is the ocean.) 
A tide swelling above another tide ( Dry den ). 

EATDLRMAN. s. (ealtejimati, Saxon.) 
Alderman. 

EAME. 5. (earn, Saxon.) Uncle (Fairfax). 

EAOOWE, one of the Friendly Isles, in 
the S. Pacific Ocean, discovered by Tasman in 
1643, and by him named Middlebnrgh. The 
land gently rises to a considerable height, pre- 
senting a beautiful project of extensive mea- 
dows, adorned with lulls of trees, and inter- 
mixed with plantations. Lat. VI. 24 S. Lon. 
274. 30 W. 

EAR. s. (eajic, Saxon.) 1. The whole or- 
gan of hearing { Derham ). 2. The part of the 

ear that stands prominent {Shakspeart). 3. 
Power of judging of harmony ( Richardson ). 
4. The head; or the person {Kr.olln). 5. The 
highest pari of a 111411 ; the top {L* Estrange}, 
6. The privilege of being readily and kindly 
heard ; favour {Ben Jem son). 7. Disposition 
to like or dislike what is heard; judgment 
(Dvnham). 8. Any prominence from a large 
bodv, raised for the sake of holding it {Taylor), 
I. The spike of com ; that part which contains 
the seeds {Mortimer). 10. To fall together by 
the Ears. To fight; to scuffle; to quarrel 
(Mere). II. To set by the Ears. To make 
Strife; to make to quarrel {Addison). On 
some of these acceptations we must enlarge, 
as below. 

Ear (««#%#,) in anatomy and physiology, 
the organ of hearing! situated on the opposite 
sides of the head, and in the human subject is 
divided into* *ier nal and internal ear. The 
auricula, commonly ealk-d the ear, constitutes 
the external contains several eminences 
and ckpre$$iont> &? the Mir, antihelir, tragus, 
onMirag m, cost^myiculce, srapha^ and lo- 
bulw. The acUfl^l afjdU&i* passage, con- 
taining the waR/ 7 ^0^tds mot iU middle 
iiW to, the ♦> thpwwtm 

fwhifeh divides the external (ttm internal 
l:parte of tlirf* organ. Behind .tWfotrtibniiia 
f tympani ta in irregular cavity, tfeftSMflty of the 
tympanist; in which are four I&tfe Woes, the 
itveos, ttepes, and os orbiculare; and 
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four openings, consisting of the Eustachian 
tube, mastoid sinus, fenestra ovatis, and feucstra 
rotunda, The tympanum is terminated by the 
labyrinth. The labyrinth i9 the remaining part 
of the internal ear, consisting of the ebehlea, 
vestibulum, and semicircular canals. The 
arteries of the ear are the external and internal 
auditory. The veins empty themselves into 
the external jugulars. The muscles of the ear 
are divided into three classes; the common, 
proper, and internal. The common muscles 
are, attollens aurem, anterior auris, and re- 
trahentes auris, which move the whole ear. 

The proper are, helicis major, helieis minor, 
tragicus, antitrngicus, and transversus aufis; 
these affect the part only to which they are 
connected. Tlie muscles of the internal ear 
arc, laxator tymnani, tensor tymnani, and 
stapedius, which nelortg to the ossicnia audit 11s. 

The nerves of the external ear are branches Ol 
the uervus aiuhtorius durus, and those of the 
internal ear arc brunches of the nervus audi- 
torius mollis. 

The organ of hearing, however, in different 
animals is very differently constituted. In seve- 
ral, and specially in some fishes, the bones of 
the ear arc placed on the outside of the cranium : 
in others, as the frog, for example, the vestible 
or entrance into the organ is from the mouth. 

1 11 man, indeed, it is partly so, for such is the 
termination of the Eustachian tube. 

Ear, as figuratively used by musicians, 
implies that sensible, clear, and true percep- 
tion of musical sounds, by which we are of- 
fended at dissonance and pleased with har- 
mony. To have an car is to be capable of dis- 
tinguishing the true intonation from the false, 
to be sensible of metrical precision, and to 
feel all the nicer changes of artificial combina- 
tion. 

EAR-TRUMPKr,or HEARING TRUMPET, 
an instrument which assists the hearing of 
persous dull of that faculty. This kind of in- 
struments aTe formed of tubes, with a wide 
mouth, and .terminating in a small canal, 
which is applied to the ear. The form evu 
dently shews how they conduce to a&dst the 
lien rill c ; for the greater quantity of die weak 
and languid pulses of the air being received and 
collected by the large end of the tube, are re- , f 
fleeted to the small end, where they are collect^"' 
ed and condensed ; thence entering the ear irt 
this condensed state, they strike the tympanum * 
with a greater force than they could naturally 
have done from ffefc oaf atone. 

There is, hoiveve^ 8 method of commum* 
catinff sounds to the deaf, with better success 
than by the common ear-trumpets, which in- 
struments, at length, entirely destroy the sense 
of bearing! this is effected by means of a cyfitv* 
dricai rc^ of tube of ivory, or any similar hard 
s'ubs&AOO; the rod maybe ffcwn 6 to 12 inches 
tone, or mete, ami from a quarter to half an 
inch in diameter ; if it be made hollow through- 
out, on* end, which is to be placed in the 
mouth between the front teeth, ought to have 
a mtich Smaller aperture than the other exi 
trem&f. Thfc Wilie fo well calcnlated^o assist 
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those deaf persons, who enjoy the music of a 
harpsichord, or other instrument. Dr. W illicit, 
who gives this method in his Lectures on Diet 
and Regimen, knew a gentleman who was 
quite deaf, but with the assistance of a cylinder, 
such as here described, was enabled lu near the 
softest notes distinctly, ami to enjoy all the 
pleasures of music. - 

Kars of a horse constitute much ef his 
beauty, and are in some respects indicative of 
his disposition. If they are small, soft, and 
line, curving inward in a small degree at the 
point, perfectly erect, and spirited m action, 
they give the animal a very noble, majestic, 
and commanding aspect: on the contrary, 
when a horse points his ears forwards ; or in- 
stead of keeping them firm is perpetually work- 
ing with them like a hog, he discovers either 
a mischievous intention, or a timidity that will 
induce him to start at every unusual or sudden 
object. Horses of this description are seldom 
remarkable for the safety of their eyes. A pur- 
chaser cannot be too circumspect m his exami- 
nation of the ear before he completes his bar- 
gain. Horses having coarse, long, foul ears, 
set on too low, and lunging down on the sides, 
are called mule or lop-eared horses ; and if of 
good form or valuable in other respects, are in 
general cropped to improve their appearance. 
The greater part of the racing stuck of old. 
Herod, one of the best stallions ever bred in 
England, were foul, long, and wide in their 
ears, a character which is still to be seen in al- 
most the whole of his progeny. 

Trimming the ears on the inside is a very 
common practice, and adds considerably to the 
neatness and cleanliness of the head and ap- 

1 >earance ; but care should be taken never to 
et it be done during rainy weather, sharp and 
severe winds, or in the winter season; dreadful 
colds, as well as dangerous diseases, have often 
been produced by these means, without know- 
ing from what cans.' the ill effect has been de- 
rived. The operation of trimming should be 
performed in dry, opcn,inild.weather, and with 
scissars in preference to the flame of a candle ; 
which, with the additional use of the twitch, 
only serves to put the poor animal to a double 
degree of unnecessary misery. After the ears 
are trimmed, they may be rubbed over on the 
inside with a small quantity of fresh butter, 
or a piece of fine linen moistened with olive 
oil. 

EARED, in botany, auritvw, auriculatns, 
(ottm, an ear). Having an appendage like a 
little ear. Exemplified in the leaf, leaflet, and 
ftotid. Aurita fblifc: cordata ceterum, sed 
angiitis prominentibud rotundatis. Eared, or 
more properly ear-shaped, leaves are cordate or 
heart-shaped, but have the corners prominent 
and rounded. 

The diminutives earlet and earletted seem 
scarcely necessary. 

EARLESS, a. (from ear.) Wanting ears, 
(Pope)* 

EARRING. r. (ear and ring.) Jewels set 
fti a ring, arid worn at the ears {Sumlys)* 
EARSHOT, s. Reach o£ the ear (Dryd# i)* 
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EARWAX. s. The cerumen or exudation 
which smears the inside of the ear ( Ray ). 

EARWIG, s. (eajie and yigga, Saxon.) I. 

A sheath winged insect. 2. A whisperer; a 
prying informer. 

EARWITNESS. r. {ear and witness.) One 
who attests, or can attest any thing as heard by 
himself {[looker). 

To EAR. v . a. {aro, Latin.) To plow; to 
till {Shahpcarc). 

To Ear. v. «. (from ear.) To shoot into 
ears. v 

EARL, an English title of honour, or degree 
of nobility, next below a marquis, and above a 
viscount. Earls were anciently attendants or 
associates of the king in hi9 councils, and mar- 
tial expeditions; much as comites, counts, 
were ot the magistrates of Rome, in quality of 
deputies, to execute their offices for them. 

Hence, also, earls are called, in Latin, co- 
mites ; in French, comles , counts, &:c. The 
Germans call them graves, as landgrave, mark- 
grave, palsgrave, &c. The Saxons, ealdormen ; 
the Danes, cor las \ and the English, earls . 

An earl is created by cincture of sword, 
mantle of state put upon him by the king, a 
cap and a coronet put upon his head, and a 
charter in his hand. 

Originally, the title earl always died with 
the man. William the Conqueror first made 
it hereditary^ giving it in fee to his nobles, 
and annexing it to snircs or comities. For the 
support of the state thereof, he allotted the 
third penny out of the sheriff's court, issuing 
out ol all pleas of the shire from which the earl 
took his title. But, of later days, the matter 
is much altered. 

Earls arc now created by patent, without 
any authority over, or particular relation to, 
their counties ; and without any profit arising 
thence, except some annual stipend out of the 
exchequer, tor honour-sake. The number of 
earls being of late much increased, and no more 
counties being left for them, several of them 
have made choice of some eminent part of a 
county, as Holland, Craven, &c. Others of 
some town, as Exeter, Bristol, &c. And 
others, of some village, or their own seat, park, 
&r. as Codolphin, Bolton, &c. 

Eau l mausual. See Marshal. 

EARLDOM, s. (from car/.) The seignioiy 
of an earX {Spenser). 

EAR LI NESS. s. (from early.) Quickness 
of any action with respect to something else 
{Sidney). 

EARLSTONE, a town in Berwickshire, 
seated on the river Leader, 35 miles S.E. of 
Edinburgh. 

EARLY, a. (aeji, Saxon, before*} Sopn 
with respect to something else 

Ea 7 rly. ad. Soon; betime {fFiUler). 

EARN, or Earjt Lough, a great lake in 
the county of Fermanah, in Ireland, It covers 
nearly one third part of die county. 

To Earn. v. a. (eajvmah, Saxon.} 1. Tk 
gain as the reward or wages oflabouT, Ot abj ; 
performance {Swift) ♦ 2. To obtain as a con* 
sequence of action {Shahpeare). ^ , 
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' EARNEST, a. (eajinept, Saxou.) l. Ar- 
dent in any affection; warm; zealous; im- 
portunate (Hooker). 3 Intent; fixed; eagfer 
C Duppu ). 3, Serious; importunate (Hooker). 
m Earnest, s. (from the adjective.) 1. Se- 
riousness; a serious event, tiot a jest; reality, 
not a feigned appearance ( Shahpeare ). 2. 

( ernitz , penge, Danish.) Pledge; handsel ; 
first fruits ( Smalridge). 3. The money which 
is given in token that a bargain is ratified. 
With us, the person who gave it is in strictness 
obliged to abide by his bargain ; and in case he 
decline it, is not discharged upon forfeiting his 
earnest, but may be sued for the whole money 
stipulated. 

EARNESTLY, ad. (from earnest.) l. 
Warmly; affectionately; zealously; impor- 
tunately; intensely (Smalridge). 2. Eagerly; 
desirously (Shakspeare). 

EA'RNESTNESSJ s. (from earnest.) 1. 
Eagerness; warmth; vehemence (Addison). 

2. Solemnity; zeal; seriousness (Atterbury). 

3. Solicitude; care; intenseness (Dry dew). 

EARSH. s. (from ear , to plow.) A plow- 
ed field : not in use (May). 

EARTH, s. (eojifc, Saxon.) 1 . One of the 
four elements of which the ancient philoso- 
phers thought the whole system of nature was 
composed ; terrene matter. 2 . The terraqueous 
globe; the world (Locke). 3. Different modi- 
fications of terrene matter. 4. This world op- 
posed to other scenes of existence (Shy k- 
speare). 5 . The inhabitants of the earth 
(Genesis). 6. Country; distinct region Dry- 
den) . 7. (from ear, to plow.) The act of 
turning up the ground in tillage (Tusser). 

To Earth, v . a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
hide in earth (Dry den). 2. To cover with 
earth (Evelyn). 

To Earth, v. n. To retire under ground 
(Ticket). 

The Earth, in astronomy and geography, 
this terraqueous globe or ball, which we inhabit, 
consisting of land and sea. 

Figure qf ike Earth . — The ancients had va- 
rious opinions as to the figure of the earth : some, 
as Anaximander and Leucippus* held it cylindri- 
cal, or in form of a drum : but the principal opi- 
nion was, that it was flat ; that the visible horizvin 
was the bounds of the earth, and the ocean the 
bounds of the horizon; that the heavens and earth 
above this ocean were the whole visible universe ; 
and that all beneath the ocean was Hades : and 
of this same opinion were also some of the Christian 
fathers, asLactanti us, St. Augustine, &c. See Lac- 
tan. lib. 3, cap. 24; fit. Aug. lib. x6, de Civitute 
Dei; Aristotle de Cmto, Hb. a, cap. 13. 

Such of the" ancients* however, as understood 
any thing. of astronomy, and especially the doc- 
trine of eclipses, must have been acquainted with 
the round figure of the earth ; as the ancient Ba- 
bylonian astronotners, who had calculated eclipses 
long before the time of Alexander, and Thales the 
Grecian, who predicted an ectipee of the sun. It 
is now^ indeed, agreed on all bands, unless, per* 

1 haps, by the most vulgar arid ignorant, that the 
& form of the terraqueous globe is spherical, or very 
Pariygo. 7 — 

^ is an allowed principle hi optics, that 
Mmonglt objects at equal distances (supposing 


them to be equally ilfqmiu&ted, and that there 
are no intervening obstacles) those which are 
of the greatest bulk may be the most clearly dis- 
cerned, and vici vena ; and that some objects of 
considerable magnitude may be very conspicuous, 
whilst smaller objects of similar materials, at an 
equal distance, on the same plane, cannot be seen* 
Nowj it is frequently observed by mariners when 
they approach the shores of countries, wherever 
situated,' that the points of high rocks, steeples of 
churches, and other thin hut lofty objects, come 
in sight much sooner than houses and other build- 
ings and objects, of greater magnitude but less 
height. In like manner, by persons on the shore, 
the masts and rigging of an approaching ship are 
discerned some time before the hall and lower 
parts of the vessel, though much larger, come into 
view. Seamen, it is well known, frequently dis- . 
cover distant lands from the tops of a ship's masts, 
long before they are visible to those who stand 
upon deck. These circumstances, and many 
others of a similar nature, immediately suggest 
the idea that the earth is not a vast plane inter- 
spersed with hills, dales, and seas, but of some 
curvilinear figure, the convexity of which rises up 
aud prevents the prospect of distant objects. And 
since circumstances alike both in kind and degree 
have thus been observed on all known parts of the 
earth, it is natural to infer that it is in the shape 
of a solid of regular aud equal curvature, or that 
it is a sphere. 

To these observations we must likewise add, 
that several navigators have sailed quite round the 
earth ; not in an exact circle, it is true, for this 
the winding of the shores would not aduiit of; but 
going in and out as the shoves happened to lie, 
they have held on the same course, and arrived 
at their native country on a different side from 
that 011 which they first began their voyage : thus 
Ferdinand Magellan, setting out on the west side 
of :Spain, continued shaping his course westward, 
till he returned home on the south-eastern sale of 
Spain; and thus, uho, have Drake, Dampier, 
Cooke, and others, circairnmigated' the earths 
and when, in addition to all Ihe&e facts, it is recol- 
lected, that all the rules of navigation are con- 
formable to the opinion of the earth being nearly 
globular, and that these rules never lead the ma- 
riner into material error, even in the ( longest and 
most complicated voyages ; these well-knowu cir- 
cumstances, without adducing others, though 
others cquplly or more forcible might be adduced, 
(os from eclipses, levelling* &c.) must sufficiently 
establish the belief in the jtnind of every impartial * 
and competent judge, that the earth deviates but 
very little in its form from that of a sphere. See 
Astronomy. 5 

The natural cause of this sphericity of th* ' 
globe is, according to sir Isaac Newton, the great 
principle of attraction* which the Creator has 
stamped on all the matter in the Universe; and 
by which all bodies, and nil the parts of bodies, 
mutually attract one another. And the same is 
the cause of the sphericity of the drops of rain, 
quicksilver, &tr. 

What the earth loses of its sphericity by moult* 
tains . and valleys, is nothing considerable ; the 
highest eminence being scarce equivalent to the 
minutest prbtuberancc.on the surface of an orange. « 
Its difference from a perfect sphere, however, is 
more considerable in another respect, by which it 
apptoacimt tmarly to the shape of ’ an. orange, or 
to an oblate spheroid, being a little flatted at the , 
pdfoj** OQd *a|t£d; about the equatorial parts, so 

'V ' . ' 4 " 
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that the axis from pole to pole is less than the 
equatorial diameter. What gave the first occa- 
sion to the discovery of this figure of the earth, 
were the observations of some French and Eng- 
lish philosophers in the East Indies, and other 
parts, who found that pendulums, the nearer they 
came to the equator* performed their vibrations 
slower: from whence it follows, that the velocity 
of the descent of bodies by gravity is less in coun- 
tries near to the equator $ and r consequently, that 
those parts are farther removed from the centre of 
the earth, or from the common centre of gravity. 
See the History of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
by du Hamel, pp. i 10, 156, 206 ; and PHist. de 
1'Acad. Roy. 1700 and 1701. This circumstance 
put Huygens and Newton upon finding out the 
cause, which they attributed to the revolution of 
the earth about its axis. If the earth were in a 
fluid state, its rotation round its axis would ne- 
cessarily make it put on such a figure, because 
the centrifugal force being greatest towards the 
equator, the fluid would there rise and swell most ; 
and that its figure really should be so now, seems 
necessary, to keep the sea in the equinoctial re- 
gions from overflowing the earth about those 
parts. See this curious subject well treated by 
Huygens, in his discourse De Causa Gravitates, 
p. 154, where he states the ratio of the polar dia- 
meter to that of the equator, as 577 to 578. And 
Newton, in his Principia, first published in 1686, 
demonstrates, from the theory of gravity, that the 
figure of the earth must be that of an oblate 
spheroid generated by the rotation of an ellipse 
about its shortest diameter, provided all the parts 
of the earth were of an uniform density through- 
out, and that the proportion of the polar to the 
equatorial diameter of the earth would be that of 
689 to 692, or nearly that of 229 to 230, or as 
*99565*» to one. 

This proportion of the two diameters was cal- 
culated by Newton in the following manner: 
Having found that the centrifugal force at the 
equator is th °* gravity, he assumes, as an hy- 
pothesis* that the axis of the earth is to the dia- 
meter of the equator as 100 to 101, and thence 
determines what must be the centrifugal force at 
the equator to give the earth such a form, and 
finds it to be ^ ; ths of gravity : then, by the rule 
of proportion, it' a centrifugal force equal to ^ 5 tlis 
of gravity would make the earth higher at the 
equator than at the poles by yfoth of the whole 
height at the poles, a centrifugal force that is 
the ^.J^th of gravity will make it higher by a pro- 
portional excess, which by calculation is ^th of 
f Hie height at the poles; and thus he discovered 
jfiiat the diameter at the equator is to the diameter 
|pi the poles, or the axis, as 230 to 229. But this 
^computation supposes the earth to be every where 
* of an uniform density; whereas if the earth is more 
dense near the centre, then bodies at the poles will 
be more attracted by this additional matter being 
nearer; and therefore the excess of the semi-dia- 
meter of the equator above the semi-axis, will be 
different. According to this proportion between the 
two diameters, Newton farther computes, from the 
different measures of a degree, that the equatorial 
diameter will exceed the polar by 34 miles and £. 

In opposition to the deduotions of Newton, 
Messrs. Cassini, both fattier and son, M. Mairan, 
and M. J. Betnouilli, attempted to prove that the 
earth was an oblong spheroid; and many positive 
assertions were made in contradiction of the opi- 
nion of that great philosopher. But in 1735 two 
companies of mathematicians were employed, one 
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for a northern, and another for a southern expe- 
dition, the result of whose observations and mea- 
surement plainly proved that the earth was flat- 
ted at the poles. See Degree. 

The proportion of the equatorial diameter to 
the polar, as stated by the gentlemen employed 
on the northern expedition for measuring a degree 
of the merididn, is as 1 to 0*9891 ; by the' Spanish 
mathematicians as 266 to 265, or as Vto 0*99624; 
by M. Bouguer as 179 to 178, or as 1 to 0*99441. 

Indeed, if in any case fajr reasoning from the 
nature of things could be allowed to determine, 
independent of experiment, the decision on this 
ground would be completely in favour of Newton. 
For it is easy to shew that if the earth were of an 
oblong spheroidical figure, the axis of its revolu- 
tion would either go through one of its short dia- 
meters, or be continually changing, unless the said 
axis exactly coincided with the longer axis of tlie 
figure. Thus : suppose such an oblong figure as 
Aa (fig. 5. PI. 5.) fixed to the axis f p at the cen- 
tre C, but capable of moving freely round it to- 
wards either P or p t yet so as to be obliged to 
move with the axis when it turned round. Sup- 
pose now, the poles P, p, to be fixed, and the 
body, thus constituted, to be turned swiftly round 
the axis pP: then, if the angle ACP be oblique, 
and the figure A DaE oblong, the parts AC and 
C a will acquire a ceutrifugul force, *which must 
necessarily enlarge the angle pC A till it becomes 
a right angle. Besides this, a velocity will be ge- 
ncratod in the motion, while A is going towards 
the perpendicular Cc, which will cause it to pro- 
ceed farther, as to B, with a motion which will 
then be retarded till the centrifugal force is suffi- 
cient to send it back again the contrary way: 
and thus it will continue to move like the oscilla- 
tions of a pendulum; until, at length, a little 
motion being lost at each oiciUation, the oblong 
figure AD aE will move quietly about its less axis 
DFi coinciding with ^P. That Aa could never 
exactly coincide with Pp in the earth is more than 
probable, because the unequal distribution of sea 
and land, besides the phenomena of the tides, 
must make the axis of its gravity, and consequent- 
ly that of its revolution, to differ from the axis of 
the oblong spheroid, if the earth had such a figure: 
without considering that every earthquake would 
also notice an equilibrium, which once lost, could 
never be recovered again. {Phil. Transac . JV*. 
388.) 

In the new Petertburgh Act9, for the years 
1788 and 1789, are accounts and* calculations of 
experiments relative to this subject by Mr. Krafft. 
These experiments were made at different times 
and in various parts of the Russian empire. This 
gentleman has collected and compared them, and 
drawn the proper conclusions from them: thus 
he infers that the length * of a pendulum that 
swings seconds in any given latitude a and in a 
temperature of 10 degrees of Reaumur’s thermome- 
ter, may be determined by this equation: 

**439*178 + 2*321 sine *a, lines of a French 
foot, 

or x» 39*0045 + 0*206 sine *a, in English inches, 
in the temperature of 53 of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter. 

This expression nearly agrees, not only with all 
the experiments made on the pendulum in Russia, 
but also with those of Mr. Graham in England, 
and those of Mr. Lvons in 79° 3Cl north latitude, 
where he found its length to be 431*38 lines. ‘left 
also shews the augmentation of gravity from tfoq* 
equator to the parallel of a given latitude ,x: tor, ; 
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putting g for the gravity under the equator, C. for 
that under the pole, and y for that under the la- 
titude x, M. krafft finds 

^^(1+0-0052848 sine *x) p- j and therefore G = 
1 * 4)052848 g. 

From this proportion of gravity under different 
latitudes, the same author infers that, in case the 
earth is a J$mogeneous ellipsoid, its oblateness 
must be T ^; instead of which ought to be the 
result of this hypothesis : but on tb'e supposition 
that the earth is a heterogeneous ellipsoid, he 
finds its oblateness, as deduced from these ex- 
periments, to be which agrees with that 

resulting from the measurement of some of the 
degrees of the meridian. This confirms an 
observation of M. De la Place, that, if the hy- 
pothesis of the earth’s homogeneity be given 
up, then theory, the measurement of degrees of 
latitude, and experiments with the pendulum, 
all agree in their result with respect to the ob- 
lateness of the earth. See Memoires dc V Acad. 
1783, p. 17. 

The different lengths of pendulums vibrating in 
different latitudes iu any assumed unit of time, re- 
duced to the same temperature, and to the level 
of the sea, afford another means of appreciating 
the exact figure of the earth. M. Laplace has 
lately given a method to ascertain the ellipse ge- 
nerating the terrestrial spheroid, so that the two 
following conditions shall be fulfilled: 1st. That 
the sum of the errors committed in the measures 
from the second pendulum shall be nothing. 2. 
That the sum of those errors, all taken positively, 
shall be a minimum. 

In order to this, let a\ d\ a", #c. represent the 
length of the second's pendulum : make k\ k H, t 
5tc. the squaies of the sines of the corresponding 
latitudes; and suppose that the lengths of the 
pendulum are expressed by the formula rs + k y. 
Calling x', x't, x u \ &e. the errors of the observa- 
tions, we shall have the following equations: 

/s=s */ 

Jt — * — i*y=x” 
z — foy = aft 


If these equations be added together, and their 
sum divided by tlieir number a, we shall, by mak- 
ing the quotient equal to zero, find a result of 
the form 



* o*«A-s-Ky. (B) 

Such is the condition that must be sati sited when 
the sum of the errors is nothing. 

Now if this equation be subtracted from each 
of the equations (A), we shall obtain new equa- 
tions of the following form: 


J 


(O) 


i'-fV-*/ 

. . . &c. 

v v* u* 

Form the series of quotients — , — , , 

f t T 

5te. and dispose tbem a'ccorditrg to the order o 
their magnitude, neglecting the signs, and com. 
meneihg with the greatest : represent these quo- 
tleob, thus arranged, bjr 

4 observe kx what order they correspond with 
^ficrtmembeiT of the equ*ti0Qw(O). 

i, done, to obtain the value of y, which re- 


duces to a minimum the sum of the errors all 
taken positively, we must add the quantities 'w 
h\ h ,f t A , &c. until their sum begins to surpass 
the half sum of all those quantities: thus, catling 
F that sum, we must determine r in such manner 
that we shall have 

U+f+h'" . . +* W-7JF 

A'+r+r — A( r-1) z.jp 

and then will because, according to the 

method actually practised, it is requisite to make 
the error nothing relative to the length of the pen- 
dulum which corresponds to that of the equations 
(O), of which the first member equal to zerri gives 
thut value of y . Then we shall have z by means 
of the equation 

* = A-Ky. 

Laplace, applying this kind of analysis to the 
fifteen principal determinations of the length of 
the pendulum in different latitudes, finds 
y =0 005 67 24 . . . *=5 0*99676. 

Now, it is demonstrated, m No. 34 of the Meca- « 
nique Celeste, tome ii. that the compression of the 
earth is equal to | of the ratio of the centrifugal 
force to gravity minus the value ofy : whence, this 
ratio being it follows that the compression, 

taking the minor axis of the earth for unit, is 

a =0*00865— y= — - — - ■ : 

* 335*78 * 

a result which accords remarkably with the ellip- 
ticity deduced from the measures in France and 
at the equator. 

The length x of the centesimal-second’s pendu- 
lum, expressed in metres for any latitude L, agree- 
ably to the abu\e compression, is 

x~- o'? 739502 + 0- m 004208 sin*L. 
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Wc shall now give some idea of the analytical 
pruc-SNOs, by which the figure of the earth is de- 
duced lictnaitual measurements of degrees. If 
the earth be nil eihpwv.J of revolution, then all the 
meridians will be ellipses, whose minor axes will 
be the axis of the poles, and the mujor equal that 
of the equator: calling the former the latter a , 
and denoting by y ami x the rectangular co-ordi- 
nates, vvhvh are respectively pantile, to them, the 
equation of those meridians will be 

Tlieir radios of ciuvatufe R will be expressed by 
a*6 ' 

and very small arcs measured on meridians, 
be considered as appertaining to the osculat&jP 
circle, whose radius is R. 

Observations make known the abscissa * $ bul 
we may deduce it from the latitude, when the ra^ r 
dius drawn from the centre of the spheroid to the 
point in question is known: for, naming r that - 
radius, and 9. the latitude, or the angle formed byT 
r, with the ifcajor axis, we have 
r= r cos 9 

and from thence 

[ a*—/* cos 

a*b 

Suppose, now, that 2— • *= et-, then will « be 

the compression of the spheroid; and it may be 
considered as a very small fraction, of which all 
powers superior to the first may be neglected* 
Hence we may deduce 


K** 1 - 
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*_i»-J«[(l +a ) »_1] « 20a. 

U « .were, nothing, the ellipsoit] would become a 
Sphere, and r would be always equal to a. If 
these differ, it can only be proportionally to the 
compression of the ellipse; and consequently the 
difference will always bo very small, and of the 
aame order as a. But the radius r in the expres- 
sion of'R, is always multiplied by a*— £® or by 
t£a*: thus, provided we may neglect the square 
of «, it is unnecessary to have regard to the 
difference between r and a, and we muy substitute 
m for r. Then will 

n [a a — (<r a — £«) cos 9^ 

Or, substituting for a its value, and retaining only 
first powers of a, 

t, . (1+ sin 9^ 


g _ 1— a (1— 3 sin *$>) 
c' 1— »(l— 3 sin •$>') * 

an equation which contains no other unknown 
quantity than the compression «; and which, 
as the terrestrial ellipsoid differs so little froni a 
sphere, may be still farther simplified, by expanding 
and neglecting the square of a ; whence we have 


— *■1—3 a (sin *9— sin *9 


or, finally, 


3/(sin 9 (p'— sin *9) 


This formula applied to the degree measured at 
the equator by Bouguer, and that of France mea- 
sured by Delumbre and Mocha in, gives 


Developing the numerator of this expression by 
the binomial theorem, it will become 0 

= 1 + 3* siu 9^ + &c. 
and by the ordinary division 

— — 1— a + &c. 

1 + a 

These two expressions being multiplied together, 
and retaining only the first powers of «, we shall 
have, ultimately, 

ll=£ |_1— * (1—3 sin 9*)]. 

In this expression the only variable quantity is 
sin 9. If the compics-don became evanescent, we- 
should have R*i, the meridians would become cir- 
cles, and all the radii of curvature would be re- 
spectively equal. In the case we are considering, 
they differ from each other by the term 3*£ sin *9; 
where the sine of the angle 9, which is the lati- 
tude, augments constantly from the equator to 
the pole. We see, therefore, that the radii 
of curvature go on increasing in the same direc- 
tion proportionally to the square of the sine of the 
latitude: and as the arcs which correspond to the 
same number of degrees in different circles are 
proportional in length to the radii of those circles, 
it follows that the degrees of the meridian aug- 
ment, likewise, from the equator to the pole, in the 
lame ratio. 

Considering now the arc of a degree measured 
% jUpon the spheroid in the latitude 9, and represent- 
iiijipg it by c. R being the radius of curvature, 
pkR will be the circumference of the circle of 
» which the arc * measures a degree. We shall 
* have, therefore, 

^ 360. 

360tf®2wR, or R~— — . 

*7T 

Then the preceding equation will become, 

— =i[l-„(l-3 9 in •*)] 

Let c be an arc of another degree measured in la- 
titude 9' ; we shall have in like manner 

' «in V)]- 

Dividing these equations, member by member, we 
obtain 
VOL. IV. 


£=326 1443 toises, ***3271203 toises; 
and a— £=9765 toises/ 

The degree measured at Quito, with the degree 
measured recently in Lapland by Svanberg, gives 

n =——7. The compression deduced from the 
309 4 

theory of gravity as applied to the latest observa- 
tions of Burg, Maskclyne, &c. is **■- -— 1 ■ 

305 OS 

Svanbcrg’s observations compared with Bouguer** 

give a = — — — ; or, allowing for refraction, 
334*95 

agreeably to Prony’s method, . Svan- 

329 '246 

berg's, compared with the degree of Delanibre and 
Mecliain, gives * ** — This degree com- 

pared with the late East Indian degree of Mqjor 
. . . 1 «.. . 


Umbton, give, « =55=^-. 


The most proba- 


ble compression in the opinion of Svanberg, is 

— or — : which he obtains by a diminution of 
323 324 

14 metres from the degree of Peru, an augmenta- 
tion of 24” to that of India, and of 2” to the 
French degree. See our articles Degree and 
Elmpticity. 

Mr. Professor Playfair, in vol. v. of the Edin- 
burgh Trans, enters into the enquiry why, consi- 
dering the care with which observations have been 
made, they do not agree more nearly in the re- 
sults. Among the causes of this inconsistency, 
besides unavoidable mistakes and the imperfec- 
tions of instruments, the professor mentions local 
irregularities in the direction of gravity, particu- 
larly those occasioned by the attraction of moun- 
tains. “ There ore,” says he, 41 no doubt, situa- 
tions, in which the measurement of a small arch 
might, from this cause, give the radius of curva- 
ture qf the meridian infinite, or fxen negative? 
Another kind of local irregularity is that arising 
from the unequal density of the materials under 
the surface of the earth, and not far from iti ei* 
rors thus produced might amount to 10* or l&J 
And this cause of error is the more foftnidafcljg 
not only because it may go to a great extent 
because there is not any Visible mark oy 
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existence can always be distinguished* The pro- earth, make it 40,000 stadiums: which ft is thought 
lessor also justly observes, that in order to avoid is the number determined by Anaximander* 
any material error in determining the figure of the The results of .many other measurements aft 
earth, the arches measured should be large, con- upon record; fioui the mean of all which* the 
listing each of several degrees, as an error would following dimensions may be taken as near the 
then be rendered inconsiderable, by being spread truth: 

out over a greater interval. We refer to Mr. the circumference 25000 miles, 

Flayfairhi paper for some ingenious formulas for the diameter 7957* miles, 

ascertaining the proportion of the earth's axes, the superficies 193944206 square miles, 

from different kinds of admeasurement. The rca- the solidity 2639311000000 cubic miles, 

der may also consult bishop Horsley’s Tracts; .Also the seas and unknown parts of the earth, by 
Robertson's Navigation ; the papers of Williams, a measurement of the bc>t maps, contain 
Dalby, and Mudgc, in the Philosophical Ti ansae- 160522026 squaic miles; the inhabited parts 
tions, relative to the Trigonometrical Survey; 33922180; of which Kurope contains 4456C65 ; 
Nicholson's Journal, Nos. 29, 31. N. S.: Svan- Asia, 10768823; Afr ica, 965 .807 ; and America, 


berg. Imposition dcs Operations faites cn Lap po- 
ut c, &c. ; Delambre, Lc. Base du Systbme Me* 
trlque decimal ; Puissant, Geodesie, Topographic, 
&c. in se\eial of which the principal geodesic 
operations and analytic formula are explained 
with considerable perspicuity. 

Changes of the Earth.— Mr. Boyle suspects that 
there are great, though slow, internal changes in 
the mass of the *arth. He argues from the va- 
rieties observed in the change of the magnetic 
needle, and from the observed changes in the tem- 
perature of climates. But as to the latter, there is 
reason to doubt that be could not have diaries of 
the weather sufficient to direct his judgment. 
JJoylc'n Works abr. vol. i. p. 292, &c. 

Magnetism of the Earth.— The notion of the mag- 
netism of the earth was started by Gilbert; and 
Boyle supposes magnetic effluvia moving from 
one pole to the other. See his Works abr. vol. i. 
p. 285, 290. 

Dr. Knight also, thinks that the earth may be 
considered as a great loadstone, whose rmigneticui 
parts are disposed in a veiy irregular manner; and 
that the south pole of the earth is analogous to 
the north pule in magnets, that is, the jiole by 
which the mngnetical stream enters. See Magnet 
and Magnetism. 

He observes, that all the phenomena attending 
the direction of the needle, in different p rts of the 
earth, in great measure correspond with what 
happens to a needle, when placed upon a large 
teiTella; if we make allowances for the different 
dispositions of the magnetical parts, with respect 
to each other, and consider the south pole of the 
earth as- a north pole with regard to magnetism. 
The earth might become magueticul by the iron 
ores it contains, for all iron ores are capable of 
magnetism. It is true, the globe might uotwith- 
Itandmg have remained unmagnelica), unless some 
cause had existed capable of making that rejiel- 
fent matter producing inagnetLm move in a stream 
through the earth. 

Magnitude and Constitution of the Earth .—' This 
hfts been variously determined by different au- 
thors, both ancient and modern. The usual way 
has been, to measure the length of one degree of 
the meridian, and multiply it by 360, for the 
whole circumference. (See Degree.) Diogenes 
Laertius informs that Anaximander, a .scholar 
of Thale*, who lived about 559 years before the 
birth Of Christ, was the first who gave an account 
of the circumference of the sea and laud; and it 
gedm Ms measure was Used by the succeeding 
. ^atlicinftticlaue, till the time of Eratosthenes, 
fai* titATMTHENES.) Aristotle, at the end of 
IJjSjUj. Dr C«lo, says, the mathematicians who 
pllg^ uttOiPpted to measure the circuit of the 


141 10874. If the caith be considered as a sphe- 
roid, the axes may be stated at about 7950 and 
7977 miles respectively. 

The terraqueous globe is distinguished into 
three patts or regions, viz. 1st, The externaLpait 
or crust, being that from which vegetables spring 
and animals are nourished. 2d, The middle, or 
intermediate part, Which is possessed by fossils, 
extending farther than human labour ever yet pe- 
gnetiated. 3d, The internal or central part, which 
is utterly unknown to ns, though by many authors 
supposed of a magnetic nature; by others, a muss 
or sphere of fire ; by othcis, an abyss or collection 
of waters, surrounded by the strata of earth ; and 
by others, a hollow, empty space, inhibited by 
animals, that have their sun, moon, planets, and 
other conveniences within the same. But others 
divide the body of the globe into two parts, viz. 
the external part, called the cortex, including the 
internal, which they cull the nucleus, being of a 
dilfeient nature fiom the former, and possessed by 
fire, water, or more probably by a considerable 
portion of metals, as it has been found, by calcu- 
lation, that the mean density of the whole earth is 
near double the density of common stone. See 
Hutton's determination of it, Philos. Trans. 1778, 
p. 731. 

The external part of the globe either exhibits 
inequalities, as mountains and valleys; or it is 
plane and level ; or dug in channels, fissures, beds, 
&c. for rivers, lakes, sea9, &c. These inequali- 
ties in the face of the earth most naturalists sup- 
pose have arisen from a rupture or .subversion of 
the earth, by the force either of the subterraneous 
(lies or waters. In this part of the earth theie * 
appear various strata, supposed the sediments of 
sneral liouds ; the waters of which, being replete .* 
with matters of divers kinds, as they dried up, or 
oozed through, deposited these different matters* ^ 
which in time hardened into strata of stone, sandij 
coal, clay, &e. See GeoeoGY. "H 

Motion of the Earth.— It is now universally agreed | 
that, besides the small motion of the earth which * 
causes the precession of the equinoxes, the earth 
has two great and independent motions; viz. the 
one by which it turns round its own axis, m the 
space of twenty-four hours nearly, and causing the 
continual succession of day and night ; and the 
other an absolute motion of its whole mass io a 
large orbit about the sun, having that luminary 
for its centre, in such manner that its axis keeps 
always parallel to itself, inclined in the same angle 
to its path, ami by that means causing the vicis- 
situdes of seasons, taring, auuitfrcr, autumn, 
winter. 

It' is Jndccd true that, as to sense, the earth 
appears to be fixed in the centre, with the ran, 

< 
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9nd heavens, moving round it every day; 
and such doubtless would be considered os the 
true nature of the motions in the rude ages of 
mankind, as they are still by the rude and un- 
learned. But to a thinking and learned mind, the 
contrary will soon appear. We shall not adduce 
many argum nts in support of this position. It is 
manifest, from constant observa* ion, that either 
the earth is at rest, and all the heavenly bodies 
perform their revolutions daily in circles parallel 
to each other, their several centres falling in the 
axis of the earth or heavens ; or, that these celes- 
tial bodies, or the greater part of them, are at rest, 
and the earth revolves daily about one of its dia- 
meters as an axis. But that the first of the&e is 
highly improbable, may be thus shewn : Both the 
theory and practice of inechauics teach us, that 
forces are directed to some central body on which 
they physically depend; that the force of gravity 
decreases inversely as the square of the distances 
from its centre; and that when various bodies in 
a system i evolve, their motions are pei formed 
about their common centre of gravity: the hea- 
venly bodies are at widely different distances from 
the earth (vaiying from about forty millions of 
miles, to ail almost infinitely greater distance); 
and all these bodies, on this supposition, iiiu«t 
move round the earth, or its axis produced, in 
twenty-four hours; and, besides this, the fixed 
stars, as appeal's by the picetwsion of the equi- 
noxes, have another motion r >uud the axis of the 
ecliptic in about 25920 years: so that, if the earth 
be fixed, an innumerable multitude of bodies (for 
such tclotcopic observation* shew the stars tube) 
arc daily moved with woudeiful rapidity by fbiccs 
diiectcd to innumerable imaginary points on 
wiiieh they cannot possibly depend ; and those 
forces must increase exactly in proportion to the 
distance from the imaginary centres, or they can- 
not all revolve in the same time ; this is directly 
contradictory to the established laws of motion 
and gravity, and is, therefore, inadmissible. This 
is sufficient to prove ti e reality of the earth’s 
diurnal motion; and as to the annual motion, 
the discovery of the^dicnatiou of light establishes 
this point beyond controversy. 

The nature and effects of the earth’s diurnal 
rotation are traced out under the word Diurnal. 
But wmlc the earth is thus turning 011 its axis, it 
is at the same time cniried by its proper motion 
in its orbit round the sun, as ,one of the planets, 
namely, between the orbits of Venus and Mars, 
t having the oibits of Venus and Mercury within its 
own, or between it and the sun, in the centre, and 
Pfchosu of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, &c. without or 
above it; which arc therefoie called superior 
planets, aud the others the inferior ones. This is 
called the annual motion of the earth, because it is 
performed in a year, or 565 days 6 hours neaily; 
of rather 36.5 days, 5 hours, fortv-nine minutes, 
from any equinox or solstice to the same again, 
making the tiopical year; but from any fixed 
Star to the same again, ns seen from the sun, in 
365 days, 6 hour*., 9 minutes, which is called the 
sidereal year. The figure of this orbit is elliptical, 
having the sun in one focus, the mean distance 
being about 95 millions of miles. This annual 
motion is s^per formed, that the earth’s axis is 
every *heref parallel, or in the same direction in 
every part of the orbit; by which means it hap- 
pens, that at one time oi the year the sun enlight- 
ens more of the qpith polar parts, and at the op- 


posite season of the year, more of the southern 
paits, thus shewing ail the varieties of seasons* 
spring, summer, autumn, aud winter. $eeJSB4« 
soms. *• 

The direction of the earth’s motion, in its orbit# 
is upwards in the morning, westward at noon, 
downwards in the evening, and eastwards at mid- 
night. Therefore, if a body were projected front 
its surface t, anive at the'sun, it must net be to- 
wards his disk, for its motion would theu be com- 
pounded with the unnunl motion of the earth* 
But if a ball were projected eastwards at noon, up- 
wards in the evening, or westward at midnight, 
will) a velocity equal to that of the earth in its 
orbit, it would be at r fit in the solar system, aud 
the earth would immediately abandon it. Upon 
the earth’s return a year after waids; it would meet 
with the body at rest, were it not for the bun‘s at- 
ti action; but by its force, the ball would in ubqut 
64$ days fall into the body of the sun. ( IVoMcy'i 
Cdehial Companion^ p. 13.) 

Agt of the F.* rlh . — On this subject there have 
been many different opinions, and many warm 
disputes. Aristu’le thought the earth was eternal; 
and Parmenides, Pythagoras, and the Cl a'deans, 
were of the same opinion : but the generality of 
philosophers, as well a** divines and hUtoiians, 
have always held an origin of it; though where to 
fix that origin, is the difficulty. The diff rent 
systems of the ebron >logv of the Gierfc*, the 
Egyptians, the Jew*, the H* brew text, and the 
S 'ptiRL’i it version of Sea!i«er, of Pezro-i, of sir 
Isumc Newton, &c. to say nofhiiu of the Chipcse 
annul*, leave the point much < mbarrassed. 

Some have proposed to trace up the antiquity 
of the earth, by an observation of the saltness of 
the sea; others by observing the elevation of the 
bottom of the sea, or the gro* ih of its strata. But 
these iiu tli h!s inu t from their nature be very 
precaiiou* uml unsa?M‘aetory.. Others again, as 
Rmipvro, suggest an argument for the very great 
«ire of the < art!., from observations on the lava of 
-fEtria: but sir W. Hamilton pioves very clearly 
that this k.nd of argument is fallacious. 

The French liav** found in Egypt, on some an- 
cient monuments, ditfereut fi ures of the r.oiiiac, . 
which, supposing them to be originally formed 
when the heavens bud a conesponding position, 
tended to give to the eaith a much higher origin 
than our t craved chronology attributes to it. Ac- 
ceding to some philosophers, we must go back 
from the present period 15, ('00 years; and even 
then we shall only arrive at the time in which the 
figures of the zodiac weie contrived : but the 
world may have undergone many previous revo- 
lutions. 

With all the semblance of sagacity and truth 
wnich accompanies this mode of argument, nothing 
can be more iinpliii'.sopuicai than the inference. 

Is it not an admitted fact, that om of the first ef- 
forts of astronomers af.t r their science had attain- 
ed a certain degree of perf ction, was to draw front 
it such inodes of arran ^m-nt and ealouatn a* 
might be useful in adjns mg the current time; 
and that the period from which they supposed 
their account to set out wasirt a great measure ar- 
bitrary, depending on i t e multiplication of cycle* 
into each other, count. a* backward from any posh- „ 
Uuq of the heavenly bodies in the then curFeutyg 
age, to the period in which these bodies (aeoordiiJgS* 
to their tables/ must have stood in a petition 
ting the purpose they bad iu view l j£s£p& 

U 9 , ^ ' 
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Besides the evidence adduced in different papers 
in the Asiatic Researches amount almost tq a de- 
monstration that, excepting a period which ac- 
cords very well with the Scripture accounts, the 
whole Bramin chronology of myriads of years is 
merely a clumsy astronomical fiction, which at 
first was not even intended to deceive. 

We may also state here another well known 
fact,— that it was long a favourite opinion with 
astrologers, that all the planets must have been 
in conjunction in the first scruple of the sign Aries 
when the world was made ; because then, accord- 
ing to them, was the proper time to begin a year ! 
Others might have b en for a different arrange- 
ment, i. e. a differently constructed zodiac ; but 
Whichever had the greatest number of suffrages at 
any period, can never prove any thing as to the 
point in question. 

The strongest argument in favour of the ex- 
treme age of the world has been derived from the 
\ Chinese chronology. Now, a remit rkab’e period 
marked in their annals, as occurring almost at 
the very origin of their history, is described ns at- 
tended by a conjunction of the sun, moon, and se- 
veral planets. Cassini, the celebrated French as- 
tronomer, anxious to know the truth of tl»s, cal- 
culated backwards, and thence discovered an error 
of several hundred years in the Chinese chrono- 
logy ; for he satisfactorily proved that such an ex- 
traordinary conjunction of the planets did actually 
happen on the 25th of February, 2012 years be foie 
Christ : that is, in the fourth century after the ge- 
lieial deluge, in the days of Noah and his sous, a 
little after the birth of Abraham. So that the 
boasted antiquity of the Chinese chronology is 
compelled, by proofs of its own recording, to con- 
tract itself within the compass of the Mosaic his- 
tory', and to come iu establishment of the veracity 
of tire sacred records. 

But we shall not enter farther into this discus- 
sion; for we are convinced that no aigmneuts 
have yet been advanced by the most ingenious 
opponents of the received chronology, which af- 
ford sufficient reasons to justify our abandoning 
it. 

Earth, in chemistry. While the philosopher 
has employed this term to express the entire 
mass of which the globe we inhabit consists, or as 
a name by which to distinguish this globe from 
the other planets that constitute the solar system, 
the chemist has, in almost all ages, given it a dif- 
ferent and more restrained signification; and has 
selected it to denote some particular and elemen- 
tal substance, of which the great mass of the ter- 
restrial globe, and perhaps of matter in general, 
is composed. Under the different systems of phi- 
losophy in ancient Greece, these elements, or ele- 
mental substances, differed very materially m 
number: Pythagoras, and especially his renowned 
scholar Empedocles, resolved them into four, and 
hereby established a system, which has never been 
altogether subverted to the present hour; these 
four dements taping fire, air, earth, and water. 
Other Grecian philosophers, however, supposed 
only one, two, or three, of these four, to be strictly 
elemental, and tlic remainder tQ issue by a varia- 
tion in the structure or combination of the ele- 
mental parts: while Epicurus denied that any of 
ytliese substances were strictly elemental, and con- 
' d that each equally (lowed, like every other 
ound body, from a mere peculiarity in the 
* ation or structure of the common and pri- 


niary or elemental atoms, which constitute thtf 
basis of the visible world. See Corm DSCULAH 

SYSTEM. 

This part of the Epicurean theory has at length 
obtained a complete triumph. Yet the term earth 
is still retained in chemistry, to signify a certain 
class, not indeed of elemental, but of' compound 
bodies; the composition of which, however, has 
hitherto resisted all analysis; whence such sub- 
stances may be still regarded as- comparatively 
simple; and are peculiarly characterised in mo- 
dern chemistry by the phrase undccompoundcd 
bodies. Earth, in this sen.^e of the term, is no 
longer opposed to water, to air, or even to fire, iu 
the precise idea of it understood by the Greek 
philosophers, for these aie all compound bodies, 
easily capable of decomposition; the opposites of 
earth, in modern chemistry, are sulphur, carbon, 
metals, light, oxygen, hydrogen, azot, caloric, 
and various other substances, regarded as simple, 
not merely because they have not hitherto been 
analysed, but because no phenomenon hitherto 
observed indicates them to be compounds. 

The mineralogist, who is often guided, in a very 
considerable degree, by the external and more 
obvious characters of a substance, usually exhibits 
a very long catalogue of earths m his genet al 
classification, in consequence of a variation iu 
those characters. For earths, rtganled in this 
point of view, see the article Minfkalog y. The 
chemist, on the contrary, who coniines himself al- 
most entirely to the constituent principles of a 
substance, as they appear upon minute and pa- 
tient analysis, very considctably reduces the 
number, in his own mode of airangemcnt ; ami the 
whole of the earths we are yet acquainted with, in 
a chemical view of the subject, arc reducible to 
nine, and consist of the following: 

Lime, -\ 

Magnesia, / Alka)inc . 

Barytes, f 
Stioutian, j 
Alumina, 

Glycina, 

Zirconiii, )> Proper. 

Silica, 

YPria, 

All these agree iu the following characters, which 
agreement alone entitles them to the chemical de- 
nomination of earths. 

1. They are all iu&oluble in water, or nearly so ; 
or at. least they become insoluble when combined 
with carbonic aoid. 

2. They have little or no taste or smell; at 
least when combined with carbonic acid. 

3. They are fixed, incombustible, and incapable 
while pure of being altered by the tire, 

4 . Then specific gravity does not exceed 4.9. 

.5. When pure, they are capable of assuming 

the form of a white powder. 

6. They are not altered when heated with com- 
bustibles. -t 

These earths are divided into two classes, alka- 
line earths, and proper earths : the first four in 
the above catalogue appertain, as we have there 
marked them, to the former class ; the last five to 
the latter class. And it would be more scientific 
that this latter class alone should be denominated 
earths, as in thatcase the distinguishing characters' 
would apply to each without any modification 
whatever. • 

Alkali qe earths have a very near resemblance. 
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to fixed alkalies, aud «eem to form the connecting 
link between these and the proper e.vrths. They 
are distinguished by the prop, rty of giving a green 
colour to vegetable blues, and of neutralizing 
acids. Proper earths, on the contrary, do not 
alter vegetable blues, and are incapable of neutral- 
izing acids. 

tf such an arrangement were generally adopted, 
and it has been partially adopted by Fourcroy, 
genuine or chemical earths would then he thus cha- 
racterized. They are infusible, and insoluble in 
water, and have neither taste uur smell : they ex- 
hibit neither acid iur alkaline characteis: they 
combine with acids, and w.th alkalies either pure 
or carbonated : they have no action on metallic 
substances, and arc incapable of assuming the re- 
gul i ne form. 

A considerable stir was made a few years ago in 
Hungary, by the pretended metallization of seve- 
ral of the earths by M. At. Rupivcht and Tomli, 
till their experiments were repeated by Kluprotii 
and others, and shown to be entitely fallacious. 
The chemists first mentioned took a smail quan- 
tity of any eaith, barytes for example, and having 
beaten it up with a little watir mid charcoal, 
smeared iton the inside of a Hetsian crucible ; the 
cavity was then tilled with powdered charcoal, 
and at the lop of all was placed a layer of bone 
ash ; a cover being then luted on, the crucible was 
exposed for three quaitersof an hour to a blast 
f.iniaec, in winch it was heated almost to a state 
of pasty fusion. When the contents of the cru- 
cible weic examined, the barytes was found in 
part melted with the earth of the crucible, and 
containing from two to -four per cent, of brittle 
metallic globules, which were supposed to have, ori- 
ginated from u decomposition of part of the barytes. 
These globules, however, on analysis by Kiaproth, 
proved to he nothing more than phosphuret of 
iron; tin* metallic part doubtless originating from 
the. non contained in the eaith ot the crucible, and 
the phosphorus from the hone ash by means of 
the charcoal. That this is the true explanation of 
the appearance is evident from another experi- 
ment of Klaproth, in \\ Inch he repeated the process 
of Ruprccht, only substituting a porcelain for a 
Hessian crucible ; but the earth of this crucible 
contained no ii on. and there w f as not the slightest 
appearance of metallic globules in the barytes 
which it contained. Fnither, the experiment was 
again repeated in a Hessian crucible, only leaving 
out the baryte's, and the globules made their a p- 
. pcarance as plentifully as wlieu the barytes was 
T present. 

Earths, in mineralogy, one of the classes 
of which this science is composed : divided 
into different orders and genera, according to 
the different systems of different mineralogists. 
In the original system of Linn£u9, they merely 
form an order of the class fossils ; but this is the 
only system in which they are thus introduced; 
and in Gmellin’s improvement of the Linndan 
arrangement, which is that we have preferred 

to follow, they are restored to their common 
rank. See Mineralogy. 

Earth (Absorbent). See Absorbents. 

Earth (Aluminous). Earth which con- 
tains alum. This is found in several parts of 
England, Scotland, and many other places. 
See Alumen. 

Earth (Animal calcareous). This term 
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is applied to crabs claws, &c. which 
careous earth, and obtained from the animfcl 
kingdom. 

Earth (Bolar). See Bole. 

Earth (Heavy). SccBaryte. 

Earth (Japan). See Catechu. 

Earth (Mineral calcareous). Calcareous 
earths which are obtained from the mineral 
kingdom, as stalactites, spars, and marbles. 
The term is applied in opposition to those ob- 
tained from animals. 

Eabtii nut. See Pic nut. 

Earth (Sealed) . Terra sigillatu . Li ttle 
cakes of bolar earths, which are stamped with 
impressions. They were formerly in high es- 
timation as absorbents, but now fallen into 
diaiise. 

Ea r t ii, in sporting language : a fox beating 
his pursuers when hunted, and taking refuge 
under ground, is said to have earthed, or gone 
to earth. Some of these earths are situate in 
old chalk pits, forming such different channels 
and ramifications amkUt the roots of trees in 
woods and coppices, that it is impossible to dig 
the animal out of them; but where there is 
the least probability of success, it is never re- 
linquished; uj#on the principle, thallhe hounds 
are entitled 10 blood after a good chase. 

EA'RTHBOARD. s. The board of the 
plough that shakes off the earth ( Mortimer ). 

KA'RTIIBORN. a. ( earth and born.) I. 
Born of the earth ; terrigenous (Prior). 2. 
Meanly horn (Smith). 

KA'RTH ROUND, a. (earth and bound.) 
Fastened by the pressure of the earth (Shak- 
speare) . 

EARTHEN, o. (from earth.) Made of 
earth ; made of clay ( IVUkitts). 

Eartiien-w a*r e , for the process of 

making, see Pottery. 

EARTH FLAX. s. (earth and flax.) A kind 
of fibrous fossil (IVoodward). 

KA'RTH I NESS. s. The quality of con- 
taining earth ; grossness. 

EA'RTll LING. .v. (from earth.) An inhabi- 
tant of the earth ; a mortal ; a poor frail crea- 
ture (Drummond). 

EA'RTIILY. a. (from earth.) l. Not hea- 
venly; mean; vile; sordid (Milton). 2. Be- 
longing only to our present state ; not spiritual 
(Hooker). 3. Corporeal ; not mental (Pope). 

EARTHQUAKE, in natural history, a ve- 
hement shake, or agitation of some considerable 
place or part, of the earth, from natuial ciuses, at- 
tended with a terrible noise like thunder, and fre- 
quently with an eruption of water or fire, or else 
of smoke or winds. # * 

Earthquakes ate the greatest and most formi- 
dable phenomena of nature. Aristotle and Winy 
distinguish two kinds with respect to the manner 
of the shake, viz. a tremor and a pulse ; the first < 
being horizontal, in alternate vibrations, com- 
pared to the shaking of a person in an ague ; the 
second perpendicular, up and down ; which latter 
-kind are also called by 'Aristotle, from 

the resemblance of their motion to that of hft * WMjtefc 

Historians and philosophers relate mtixiew^| 
instances of the dreadful and various effeejij^v 
earthquakes : from which , we shall 
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ftvft. The first is the description of the earth* 
quake at Ca!abria, in the year 1638 : it happened 
whilst the celebrated father Kircher was on his 
journey to virit mount ./Etna ; and we shall pre- 
sent ihe account in his language. 

•• Having hired a boat (>ays foe), in company 
with four more (twd v friars of the order of St. 
Francis, and two seculars), « e launched from the 
harbour of Messina, in Sici'y ; and arrived, the 
same day, at the promontory of Peloras. Our 
destination was for the ci»y of Eupbaemia, in Ca- 
labria; whcie we had sonic business to transact, 
and where we designed to tairy for sometime. 
However, Providence seemed willing to cross our 
design; for «e were obliged to continue three 
days at Pelorus, on account of the weather ; and 
though we often put out to «ea, yet we were »s 
often driven back. At length, wiaricd with the 
delay, we resolved to prosecute, our voyage; and, 

' although the sea seemed more than usually agi- 
tated, we ventured foi ward. The gulph of Cha- 
ry bd is, which we approached, seemed whirled 
round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow, 
verging to a point in the centre. Proceeding on- 
waid, and turning my eyes to iEtna, 1 saw it cast 
forth large volumes of smoke, of mountainous 
sizes, which entirely covered the island, and blot- 
ted out the *ery sherds from my view. This, to- 
gether with the dreadful nois«-, and the sulphuious 
stench which was strongly perceived, filled me 
with apprehensions, that some more dreadful ca- 
lamity was impending. The sea itself seemed to 
wear a v< ry unusual appearance : they who have 
Ken a lake in a violent shower of rain, covered all 
over with bubbles, will conceive some idea of its 
agitations. My surprise was increased, by the 
calmness and sc renity of the wcathei ; not a breeze, 
not a cloud, which might be supposed to put all 
nature thus into motion* % 1 theiefore warned my 
companions, that an earthquake was approaching; 
and after some time, making for the shore with all 
possible diligence, we lauded at Tropica, happy 
and thankful for having escaped the thieatening 
dangers of the sea. 

** But our triumphs at land were of short dura- 
tion ; for we had scarcely arrived at. the Jesuits' 
.college, in that city, when our ears were stunned 
with ft horrid sound resembling that of an infinite 
number of chariots, driven fiercely forward ; the 
wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. Soon 
after this, a most dreadful earthquake ensued ; so 
that the whole tract upon which we stood seemed 
* to vibrate, as if wc Were in the s>cale of a balance, 
that continued wavering. This motion, however, 
soon grew more violent; and being no longer able 
to keep xny legs 1 was thrown prostrate upon the 
ground* In the mean time, the universal ruin 
round me redoubled my amazement. The crash 
of falling houses, the tottering of towers, and the 
groans of the dying, all contributed to raise toy 
terror and despair. On every side of me, I saw 
nothing but ft steenoof rftin; and danger threaten, 
jng wherever I should fty. I commended myself 
to God* as my last great refuge, At that hour, 0 

$ow vain was every -sublunary happiness ! tVealth, 
bOtjour, empire, wisdom, alt mere useless sounds, 
'ftftd a* empty as the bubbles in the deep! Just 
standing <m the threshold of eternity, nothing but 
God was itty pleasure; and the nearer I approach- 
ed I only loved him the more. After some time, 
p|§jjw£vei, finding that I remained unhurt, amidst 
ML general Concussion, I resolved to venture for 
Ml i. and running as fast as I dould, I reached 


the shore, but almost terrified out of my reason, f 
did not search long here, till 1 found the boat rn 
which 1 had landed; and niy compWiuns also, 
whose terrors were even greater than mint*. Out* 
meeting was not of that kind, where every one is 
desirous of telling his own happy escape : it was 
alt silence, and a gloomy dread of impending 
terrors. 

“ Leaving this seat of desolation, we pros< cuted 
our voyage along the coast; and the next, day 
came to Rochettn, where we lauded, although the 
earth still continued in violent agitations But 
we had scarcely arrived at our inn, wheu wc were 
once more obliged to return to the boat; and, in 
about half an hour, we saw' the greater part of the 
town, and the inn at which we had set up, dashed 
to the ground, and burying the inhabitants beneath 
the ruins. 

“ In tiiis manner, proceeding onward in our 
little vessel, finding no safety at land, and yet, 
from the smallness of our boat, having but a \eiy 
dangerous continuance at sea, we at length landed 
at Lopizium, a castle midway between Tropica and 
Eupbaemia, the city to which, as I said before, we 
were bound. Heic, wherever I turned my eyes, 
nothing but scenes of ruin and horror appeared; 
towns and castles levelled to the ground ; Srroin- 
balo, though at sixty miles distance, belching forth 
flames in an unusual manner, and with a noise 
which I could distinctly hear. But my attention 
was quickly turned from more remote to conti- 
guous danger. The tumbling sound of an ap- 
proaching earthquake, which we by this time were 
grown acquainted with, alarmed us for the conse- 
quence ; it every moment seemed to grow louder, 
and to appioach nearer. The place on which we 
stood now began to shake most dicadfully, so that 
bring unable to stand, my companions and I caught 
hold of whatever shrub giew next to us, and sup- 
ported ourselves ill that manner. 

41 After some time, this violent paroxysm ceas- 
ing, we again stood up, in order to prosecute our 
voyage to Euphsemin, which hy within sight. Ju 
the meantime, %vhilc we ueu* preparing for this 
purpose, l turned my eyes. towards the city, but 
could see only a frightful dark cloud, that seemed 
to rest upon the place. This the more Mitpristd 
us, as tht weather was so very serene. We waited, 
therefore, till the cloud had passed away: then 
turning to look for the city, it was totally sunk. 
Wonderful to tell f nothing but a dismal and pu- 
trid lake was «een whore it stood. We looked 
about to find some one that could tell us of its sad ij 
catastrophe, but could see no person. All was be-J 
come a melancholy solitude; a scene of hideous^ 
desolation. Thus proceeding pensively along, in 
quest of some human being that could give us a 
little information, we at length saw a boy sitting 
by the shore, and appearing stupified with terror. 
Of him, therefore, we inquired concerning the fate 
of the city ; but he could not be prevailed on to 
give us an answer. W e entreated him, with every 
expression of tenderness and pity, to tell us; but 
his senses me quite wrapt up in the contempla- 
tion of the danger he had escaped. We offered 
him some victuals, but he seemed to loath the sight. 
We still persisted in onr offices of kipdiies«; but 
he only pointed to the place of the city, like one 
out of his senses ; and then running up into the 
woods, was never heard of after. Such was the 
fate of the city of Euphsmta: and as we conti- 
nued our melancholy course along the shore, the 
whole coast, for the spate of two hundred miles. 
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presented nothing but Ure remains of cities; and 
men scatteiel, without a habitation, over the 
(folds. Pnw:«;eding thus along- , we at length ended 
our distressful voyage, by arriving at Naples, after 
having escaped a thousand dangers both* at sea 
and land.” 

The great and almost universal earthquake 
which happened on the 1st of November, 1753, 
affords a dreadful example of the chief attendants 
of these striking phenomena, on which account 
the reader shall be pieseiited with the following 
description of it. 

At Lisbon, in Portugal, its effects were most se- 
vere. In 1750, there bad been a sensible trembling 
of the earth felt in that city : tor four years after- 
wards, there had been an excessive drought; inso- 
much that some springs, formerly very plentiful 
of water, were dried and totally lost. The pre- 
dominant w inds were north and north-east, ac- 
companied with various, though very small, tre- 
mors of the earth. Tne year 1 753 pi oved very wet 
and rainy ; the summer cooler than usual ; and for 
forty days before the easthquake, tlu; weather was 
clear, but not leinarkably so. The last day of 
October, the sun was obscured, with a singular 
gloominess in the atmosphere* The 1st of Novem- 
ber, early in the morning, a thick foj arose, which 
was soon dissipated by the heat of the sun; rio 
wind was stirring; the sea was culm; and the 
weather as waim as in June or July in this country. 
At thii tv-live minutes alter nine, without the least 
warning, except a rumbling noise not unlike the. 
artiiicial thunder in our thcntics, a most dreadful 
e.ulhquake shook, by short but qtnek vibrations, 
the foundations of all the eitv, so that many build- 
ings instantly fell. Then, with a scarce percepti- 
ble pause, the natuio of the motion was changed, 
ami the houses weic tossed fiom side to side, with 
a motion like tint of a waggon violently driven 
over rough stones. This second shock laid almost 
the whole city in ruins, with prodigious slaughter 
of the p. ople. The eutthquakc lasted in all about 
six minutes. At tlv moment of its beginning, 
some persons on the river, near n mile ftom the 
city, betjud their biat make a noise as if it bail run 
aground, though they were then in deep water; 
and at the sain time they saw the houses falling 
on both sides of the riv r. The bed of the river 
Tagus was in rna..y places raised to its surface. 
Ships were drlvn b un their anchors, and jostled 
together u ilh great violence; nor did their masters 
know whether Iccy were art oat or aground. A 
large new quay Mink to an unfathomable depth, 
with several hundreds of penp'c Who were upon it ; 
nor was one of the dead bodic s ever found. The 
bar was at first seen dry from shore : but suddenly 
the sea came rolling' in like a mountain; and about 
Belem castle the water rose fifty feet almost in an 
instant. About noon there was another shock ; 
when the walls of several houses that yet remained 
were seen to open from top to bottom uioie than a 
quarter of a yard, and afterwards closed again so 
exactly that scarce any mark of the injury wag 
left. 

At Colares, about twenty miles from Lisbon, and 
two miles from the sea, on live last day of October, 
the weather was clear, and uncommonly warm for 
the season. About four o’clock in the afternoon 
there arose a fog, which came from the sea, and co- 
wered the valleys; a thing unusual at that season 
of the year. Soon after* the wind changing to the 
east, the fog returned to the sea, collecting itself, 
*ud becoming exceeding thick* As the fog retired. 


the sea rose with a prodigious roaring* The Bfifc 
of November, the day broke with a serene sky; the’ 
wind continuing at east; but about nine o'clock 
the sun began to grow dim ; and about half an 
hour after was heard a rumbling noise like that of 
chariots, which increased to such a degree, that it 
became equal to the explosions of the largest can* 
nun. Immediately a shock of an earthquake was 
felt, which was quickly succeeded by a second and 
third ; and at the same time several light flamesof 
fire issued from the mountains resembling (he 
kindling of charcoal. In these three shocks, the 
walls of the buildings moved from east to west lit 
another situation, from whence the sea coast could 
be discovered, there issued from one of the hills 
called the Fojo, a great quantity of smoke, very 
thick, but not very black. This still increased with 
the fourth shock, and afterwards continued to 
issue in a greater or less degree. Just as the sub- 
terraneous rumblings were heard, the smoke was 
always observed to burst forth at the Fojo ; and the 
quantity of smoke was always proportioned to the 
noi <c. On visiting the place from whence the 
smoke was seen to arise, no signs of fire could be 
perceived near it. 

At Oporto (near the mouth of the river Dourb) 
the earthquake began about forty minutes past 
nine. The sky was very serene; when a dreadful 
hollow noise like thunder, or the rattling of coaches 
at a distance, was heard, and almost at the same 
instant the earth began to shake. In the space of 
a minute or two, the river rose and fell five or six 
feet, and continued to do so for four hours. It ran 
up at first with so much violence, that it broke a 
ship's hawser. In some parts the river opeued, 
and seemed to discharge vast quantities of air; 
and the agitation in the sea was so great about a 
league beyond the bar, that air was supposed to 
have been discharged there also. 

St. Ube’s, a sea-port town about twenty miles 
south of Lisbon, was entirely swallowed up by the 
repeated shocks and the vast surf of the sea. Huge 
piece s of rock were detached at the same time from 
the promontory at the west end of the town, which 1 
consists of a chain of mountains, containing fine 
jasper of different colours. 

The same earthquake was felt all over Spain, 
except in Catalonia, Arragon, and Valencia. At 
Ayamonte (near where the Guadiana fells into the 
bay of Cadiz), a little before ten o'clock on the 
1st of November, the earthquake was felt; having 
been immediately preceded by a hollow .rushing 
noise. Here the shocks continued for fourteen or 
fifteen minutes, damaged almost all the buildings* 
throwing down some, and leaving others irreparably 
shattered. In little more than half an hour after, 
the sea and river, with all the canals, overflowed 
their banks with great violence, laying nnder water 
all the coasts of the islands adjacent to the city and 
its neighbourhood, and flowing into the very 
streets. The water came on in vast black moun- 
tains, white with foam at the top, and demolished 
* more than one half of a tower at the bar named 
tte Canala. In the adjacent strands every thing 
was irrecoverably lost ; for all that was overflowed 

sunk, and the beach became a sea, without the 
least resemblance of what it was before. Many 
persons perished; for although they got aboard 
some vessels, yet part of these foundered^ and. 
others being forced out to sea* the unbappytra^f 
sengers were so terrified, that they threw thffet 
selves overboard. The day was serene* and 
taweth of wind stirring. . „ 
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At Cadiz, some minutes after nine in the morn- 
ing, tlie earthquake be^an, and lasted about five 
minutes. The water of the cisterns under ground 
washed back* aids and forwaids, so that a great 
froth arose. At ten minutes after eleven, a wave 
was seen coming from the sea, at eight miles dist- 
ance, at least sixty feet higher thun usual. It dash- 
ed agninft the west'ptart of the town, which is very 
rocky. Though the*e rocks broke a great deal of 
its force, it at last came upon the city walU, beat 
in the breast-work, and cai ried pieces of the build- 
ing of eight or ten tou weight to the distance of 
forty or fifLy yards. When the wave was gone, 
some parts that are deep at low wafer, were left 
quite dry ; for the water returned with the same 
violence with which it came. At half an hour after 
eleven came a second wave, and after that four 
other remarkable omsj the firft at ten minutes 
before twelve; the second half an hour before one ; 
the third ten minutes after one; and the fourth ten 
minutes before two. Similar waves, hut smaller, 
and gradually lessening, continued with uncetlam 
intervals till the e> cuing. 

At Gibraltar, the earthquake was not felt till 
after ten. It began with a tr mulous motion of 
the earth, whh'h lasted about half a minute. Then 
followed a violent shock; after that, a trembling 
of the earth for five or six terondh ; then another 
shock was not so violent as the first, which gradu- 
ally went olF as it began. The whole lasted about 
twa minutes. Some of the guns on the battery 
were seen to rise, others to sink, the earth having 
an undulating motion. Most people were seized 
with giddiness and sickness, and some fell down ; 
others were stupefied ; aud many that were, walk- 
ing or riding felt no motion in the earth, but were 
sick. The sea rose six feet every fifteen minutes ; 
and then fell so low, th.it boats and all the small 
craft near the shore w ere U ft aground, as were 
al o numbers of small fish. T.*ie flux and reflux 
lasted till next morning, having decreased gradu- 
ally from two in the afternoon. At Madrid, the 
earthquake came on the same time as at Gibral- 
tar, and la ted about six minutes. 

In Africa, the earthquake was felt almost as 
severely as it had been in Europe. Great part of 
the town of Algiers was destroyed. At Avzilla (a 
town .in the kingdom of Fez), about ten in the 
morning, the sea suddenly rose with such impetuo- 
sity, that it lifted up a vessel in the hay, ami drop- 
ped it with such force on the land, that it was 
broke to pieces ; and a boat was found two musket- 
shot s within land from the sea. At Fez aud Me- 
qoiijez, great numbers of bouses fell down, and 
a multitude of people ueie burial in the mins. 
At Morocco, by the failing flown of a great number 
of bouses, many people loft their lives: and at 
Salle, a great deal of damage also was done. At 
Tangier, the eaithquake began at ten in the morn- 
ing, and lasted ten or twelve minutes. At Tctuan, 
the earthquake began at the same time, but lasted 
only seven or eight minutes. There were three 
Shocks so extremely violent, that it was feared the 
whole city would be destroyed. 

In the city or Funchal, in the island of Madeira, 
a shock of this earthquake was first perceived at 
tftifjty- dight minutes past nine in the morning. It 
’ was preceded by a rumbling noise in the air, like 
Kitbat of empty carriages passing hastily over a stone 
^Cttvement. The observer felt the floor immediately 
IlljffiPve with a tremulous motion, vibrating wry 
|gft§£Wy« . The shock continued more than a 
SsPIlftWL *hich interval, the vibrations, 


though continual, were weakened and increased in’ 
force twice very sensibly. The increase after the 
first remission of the shock was the most intense. 
The noise in the air accompanied the shock during 
the whole of its continuance, and lasted some se- 
conds after the motion of the earth had censed; 
dying away like a peal of distant thunder rolling 
through the air. At three quarters past eleven^ 
the sea, which was quite calm, it being a fine day, 

and no wind stirring, retired suddenly some paces; 
then rising w ith agn at swell without the Icastttoise, 
ami as suddenly advancing, overflowed the shore, 
mid entered the city. It rose fifteen feet perpendi- 
cularly above the high-water mark, although the 
tide, which flows thcie seven feet, was then at half 
ebb. The water immediately receded ; and after 
hating fluctuated four or five times between high 
and low water-mat k, it subsided, the sea remain- 
ing culm as before. In the noithern pa it of the 
inland the inundation was more violent, and the 
sea the vc letiring above one hundred paces at first, 
and suddenly returning, overflowed the shore, 
forcing open doors, bieaking down the walls of 
several magazines and storehouses, teat my great 
quantities of fish ashore, and in the streets of the 
village of Machico. All this was the effect of one 
rising of the sen, for it never afterwards flowed 
high enough to reach the high-water mark, it 
continued, however, to fluctuate here much longer 
before it subsided than at Funchal ; and in some 
places farther to the weslwaid, it was hardly, if 
at all, pciceptible. 

These were the phenomena with which this rc- 
maikable earthquake was attended in those places 
where it was violent. The effects of it, however, 
reached to an immense distance ; and were per- 
ceived chiefly hy the agitations of the waters, or 
some slight motion of -the tartli. The utmost 
boundaries of this eaithquake to the south an* un- 
known; the barbarity of the African nations ren- 
dering it impossible to procure any intelligence 
from them, except where the effects were dreadful. 
On the noilh, how* ver, we are as -u red, that it 
reached as far as Norway and Sweden. In the 
former, the wateis of several rivers and lakes were 
violently agitated. In the latter, shocks acre felt in 
several produces, and nil the rivers and lakes wcie 
strongly agitated, especially in Dalucarlin. The 
river Dala siuhtenly overflowed its hanks, and as 
suddenly retired. At the same time a lake at the 
distance of a league from it, and which had no 
manner of cormuuuieation with it, bubbled up 
with great violence. At Fuhlun, a town in Dale- 
carlia, several strong shocks were felt. 

In many places of Germany the dfcets of the 
earthquake were very perceptible; but in Holland, 
the agitations were still more remarkable. At 
Alphcn on the Rhine, between I^ydcn and Woer- 
den, in the afternoon of the first of November, the 
waters were agitated to such a violent degree, that 
buoys were broken from their chains, large vessels 
snapped their cables, smaller ones were thrown 
out of the water upon the land, and others lying 
on Innd were .set afloat. At Amsterdam, about 1 1 
in the forenoon, the air being perfectly calm, the 
waters were suddenly agitated in their canals, so 
that several boats broke loose; chandeliers were 
observed to vibrate in the churches; but'no mo* 
fcion of the earth, or concussion of any building, 
wag observed. At Hacrlem, in the forenoon, for 
near four minutes together, not only the water in . 
the rivers, canals, &e. but 1 also all kinds of fluids 
in smaller quantities, as in coolers, tubs, backs » 
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®<S. were surprisingly agitated, and dashed over 
the sides, though .no motion was perceptible hi 
the vessels themselves. In these small quanti- 
ties also the fluid apparently ascended prior to 
its tin bulciit motion ; and in many places, even the 
rivers and canals rd&e 12 inches perpendicularly. 

The agitation of the waters was also perceived 
in various parts of Great Britain and Ireland. At 
Barlborough in Derbyshire, between 1 1 and 12 in 
the forenoon, in a boat-house, on the west side of 
a large body of water called Pibley Dam, supposed 
to cover at least thirty acres of land, was heard a 
surprising and tcrr.ble noise; a large swell of 
water came in a current from the south, and rose 
two feet on the sloped dani-hcad at the north end 
of the water. It then subsided ; hut returned 
again immediately, though with less violence. 
Tnc water was thus agitated for three quarters of 
an hour ; but the current grew every time weaker 
and weaker, till at last it entirely ceased. 

At Bushrid-rc in Surrey, at half an hour after 10 
in the morning, the weather being remarkably 
still, without the lciCst wind, in a canal near 700 
tot t long and 39 feet broad, with a small spring 
constantly uinning through it, a very unusual 
noise was heard at the cast end, and tin water 
there observed to be in great agitation. It raised 
it?e!f in a heap or ridge in the middle; and this 
heap extended lengthwise about flO yards, rising 
between two or three feet above the usual level. 
Alter this, the ridge heeled or vibrated towards the 
north side of the canal with great force, and flow- 
ed above eight feet over the giass walk on that 
snk*. On its return back into the canal, it again 
ridged in the middle, and then heeled with yet 
greater force to the south side, and flowed over its 
grass walk. During this lat cr motion, the bottom 
on the north side was left dry for seven al feet.. 
This appeal nnce lasted for about a quarter of an 
hour, after which the water became smooth and 
quiet as before. During the whole time, the sand 
at the bottom was thrown up and mixed with wa- 
ter; and there was a continual noise like that of 
rat’-r turning a mill. At Cohham in Surrey, Dun- 
stall in Suffolk, Earsy Court in Berkshue, F.aton- 
bruLe in Kent, and many other places, the waters 
were variously agitated. 

At Eyam-bridge, Derbyshire, (in the Peak) the 
overseer of the lead mine* sitting in his writing- 
room about 11 o’clock, felt a sudden shock, which 
very sensibly raised him up iu his chair, and caus- 
ed several pieces of plaster to drop from the sides 
of the room. The roof was so violently shaken, 
that he imagined the engine shaft had been falling 

in. Upon this be immediately ran to see what was 

the matter, but found every tning in perfect safety. 
At this time two miners were employed in carting, 
or drawing along the drifts of the mines, the ore 
and other materials to be raised u.# at the shafts. 
The drift in which they were working was about 
120 yards deep, and the space from one end to the 
Other 50 yards or upwards. The miner at the end 
of the drift had just loaded his cart and was draw- 
ing it along; but he was suddenly surprised by a 
shock, which so terrified him, that he immediately 
quitted his employment, and rau to the west end 
of the drift to nis partner, who was not less terri- 
iied than himself. They durst not attempt to climb 
the shaft, lest that should be running in upon 
them: but while they were consulting what means 
they should take for their safety, they were sur- 
prised by a second shock more violent than the 
tifst; which frightened them to much, that they 


both ran precipitately to the other end of the dri & 
They then went down to another miner who work- 
ed about 12 yards below them. He told them that 
the violence of the second shock had been so great, 
that it caused the rocks to grind one upon an*- J 
other. His account was interrupted by a third 
shock, which, after an interval of four or five 
minutes, was succeeded by a fourth: and* about 
the same space of time after, by a fifth ; none of 
which were so violent as the second. They heard, 
after every shock, a loud rumbling in the bowels 
of the earth, which continued about half a minute, 
gradually decreasing, or seeming to remove to a 
greater distance. 

At Sbireburn castle, Oxfordshire, a little after 
ten in the morning, a very strange, motion was 
observed in the water of a moat which encom- 
passes the house. There was a pretty thick fog, 
not a breath of air, and the surface of the water 
all over the moat as smooth, as a looking-glass, 
except at one corner, where it flowed into the 
shore, and retired again successively, in a surpris- 
ing manner. In what manner it began to move is 
uncertain, as nobody observed the beginning of 
its motion. The flux and reflux, when seen, were 
quite regular. Every flood began gently; its ve- 
locity increased by degrees, when at last it rushed 
in with great impetuosity, till it had attained qs 
full height. Having remained for a little time 
stationary, it then retired, ebbing gently at first, 
but afterwards sinking away with great swiftness. 

At every flux, the whole body of water seemed to 
be violently thrown against the bank; but neither . 
during the time of the flux nor that of the reflux 
did there appear even the least wrinkle of a wave 
on the other parrs of the moat. Lord Parker, who 
had observed this motion, being desirous to know 
whether it was universal over the moat, sent a per- 
son to the other corner of it, at the same time that 
he himself stood about 25 yards from him, to ex- 
amine whether the water moved there or not. He 
could perceive no motion there, or hardly any : 
but another, who went to the north east-corner 
of the moat, diagonally opposite to his lordship, 
found it as considerable there as where he was. 
His lordship imagining, that in all probability the 
water at the corner diagonally opposite to wnere 
he was would sink as that by him rose, he ordered 
the person to signify by calling out, when the 
water by him be^an to sink, and when to rise. 
This he did ; but, to his lordship's great surprise, 
immediately after the water began to rise at. ilia 
own end, he heard his voice calling that it began 
to rise with him also; and in the same manner he 
heard that it was sinking at his end, soon after he 
perceived it to sink by himself. A pond just be- 
low was agitated in a similar manner; but the 
risings and sinkings of it happened at different 
times from those at the pond where lord Parker 
stood. 

At White Rock in Glamorganshire, about two 
hours ebb of the tide, and near three quarters after 
wain the evening, a vast quantity of water rushed 
up with a prodigious noise; floated two large ves» 
sels, the least of them above 200 tons; broke their 
moorings, drove them across the river, and had 
like to have overset them. The whole rise and fall. 1 
of this extraordinary body of water d d not Iasi 
above ten minutes, nor was it felt in any other j 
part of the river, so that it seemed to have gO«hed|8 
out of the earth at that place. 

1 Similar instances occurred at Loch LommwJaiid 
Loch Ness in Scotland. At Kinsale 
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and all along the coast to the westward, many 
similar phenomena were observed. 

Shocks were also perceived in several parts of 
France; as at Bayonne, Bourdeaux, and Lyons; 
and commotions of the waters were observed at 
Angoulosme,' Bleville, Havre de Grace, &.c. but 
not attended with die remarkable circumstances 
above mentioned. 

These are the mo9t striking phenomena with 
which the earthquake of November 1, 1755, was 
attended on the surface ot the earth. Those which 
happened below ground cannot be known but by 
the changes observed in springs, &c. which were 
in many places very remarkable.-— At Colarea, on 
the afternoon of the 3 1st of October, the water of 
a fountain wa-. greatly decreased: on the morning 
' of the-first of November it ran very muddy; and 
after the earthquake, returned to its usual state 
both as to quantity and clearness. On the hills 
numbers of rocks were split; and there were 
several rents in the ground, but none considerable. 
In some places where formerly there had been no 
water, springs burst forth, which continued to 
run.-— Some Of the largest mountains in Portugal 
were impetuously shaken as it were from their 
foundation; most of them opened at their sum- 
mits, split and rent in a wonderful manner, and 
huge masses of them were thrown down into the 
subjacent valleys. — From the rock called Pcdra de 
Alvidar, near the hill Fojo, a kind of parapet was 
broken off, which was thrown up from its founda- 
tion in the sea — At Varge, on the river Macaas, 
at (he time of the earthquake, many springs of 
water bur-.t forth, some spouted to the height of 
18 or 20 leet, throwing up sand of various colours, 
which remained on the ground. A mountainous 
point, seven or eight leagues from St. Ube’s, cleft 
asunder, and threw off several vast masses of rock. 
—In Barbary, a large hill was rent in two : the two 
halves fell different ways, and buried two large 
towns. In another place a mountain burst open, 
and a stream issued from it as red as blood. At 
Tangier, all the fountains were dried up, so that 
there was no water to be had till night.— A very 
remarkable change was observed on the medicinal 
waters of Toplitz, a village in Bohemia famous for 
its baths. These waters were discovered in the 
year 762 ; from which time the principal spring 
of them had constantly thrown out hot water in 
the same quantity, ana of the same quality. On 
the morning of the earthquake, between 1 1 and 
12 in the forenoon, the principal spring cast forth 
such a quantity of water, that in the space of half 
4 m hour all the baths ran over. About half an hour 
before this greet increase of the water, the spring 
flowed turbid and muddy; then having stopped 
entirely for a minute, it broke forth again with 
prodigious violence, driving before it a consider- 
able quantity of reddish ochre. After this it be- 
came clear, and flowed as pure as before. It still 
continues to do so; but the water is in greater 
quantity, and hotter, than before the earthquake. 
At Angoulestae in France, a subterraneous noise 
like thunder Vas heard; and presently after the 
earth opened, and discharged a torrent of water 
iiuxdd .with red sand. Most of the springs in the 
tUMghbourhood sunk in such a manner, that for 
come time they were thought to be quite dry. In 
Britain, no considerable alteration was observed 
ass the earth, except that, near the lead mine 
%bove mentioned in Derbyshire, a cleft was ob- 
Jbrved about a foot deep, six inches wide, and 150 
yttidsm length. 

Atattfe*the rtfllftts of this earthquake were felt 


most violently. Off St. Lucar, the captain of the 
Nancy frigate felt his ship so violently shaken, 
that he thought she had struck the ground; but, 
on heaving the lead, found she was in a great 
depth of water. Captain Clarke from Danina, in 
N. lat. 36. 24. between nine and ten in the morn-, 
ing, had his ship shaken and strained as if she had 
struck upon a rock, so that the seams of the deck 
opened, and the compass was overturned in the 
binnacle. The master of a vessel bound to the 
American islands, being in N. lat. 25°, W. Ion. 40°, 
and writing in his cabin, heard a violent noise, as. 
he jmagined, in the steerage; and while he was 
asking what the matter was, the ship was put into 
a strange agitation, and seemed as if she had been 
suddenly jerked up and suspended by a rope 
fastened to the mast-head. He immediately start- 
ed up with great terror and astonishment ; and 
looking out of the cabin window, saw land, as he 
took it to be, at the distance of about a mile. But, 
coming upon the deck, the land was no more to 
be seen, but he perceived a violent current cross 
the ship's way to the leeward. In about a minute, 
this current returned with great impetuosity, and 
at a league's distance he saw three craggy-pointed 
rocks throwing up waters of various colours re- 
sembling lire. This phenomenon, in about two 
minutes, ended in a black cloud, which ascended 
very heavily. After it had risen above the hori- 
zon, no rocks were to be seen; though the cloud 
siill ascending, was long visible, the weather being 
extremely clear —Between nine and ten in the 
morning, another ship, *10 leagues \vtst of St. 
Vincent, was so strongly agitated, that the an- 
chors, which were lashed, bounced up, and the 
men were thrown a foot and half perpendicularly 
up from the deck. Immediately after this, the 
ship sunk in the water as low as the main chains. 
The lead showed a great depth of water, and the 
line was tinged of a yellow colour, and smelt of 
sulphur. The shock lasted about ten minutes, but 
they felt smaller ones for the space of 24 hours. 

Such wefre the phenomena of this ve#y remark- 
able and destructive eaithquake, which extended 
over a tract of at least lour millions of square 
miles. 

To explain the phenomena of earthquakes, vari- 
ous hypotheses have been invented. 'Till lately, 
those of modern philosophers were much the same 
with those of the ancients. Anaxagoras supposed 
the cause of earthquakes to be subterraneous 
clouds bursting out into lightning, which shook 
the vaults that confined them. Others imagined, 
that the arches, which had been weakened by con- 
tinual subterraneous fires, at length fell in. Others 
derived these accidents from the rarefied *tMIH Of 
waters, heated by some neighbouring fires ; and 
some, among whom was Epicurus, and several of 
the Peripatetic school, ascribed these terrible ac- 
cidents to the iguition of certain inflammable ex- 
halations. 

This last hypothesis has been adopted by many 
of the most celebrated moderns, as Gassendus, 
Kircher, Schottus, Varenius, Des Cartes, Du 
Hamel, Honorius, Fabri, &c. T he philosopher 
last mentioned indeed supposed, that waters pro- 
digiously rarefied by heat might sometimes oc- 
casion earthquakes. The others supposed, as their 
hypothesis necessarily requires, that there are 
many and vast cavities under ground which have 
a communication with one another : some of 
which abound with waters ; others with vapour* 
and exhalations, arising from inflammable tub- 
stances, as nitre, bitumen, sulphur, &c. These 
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roffibastible exhalations they supposed to be kin- 
dled by a subterraneous spark, or by some active 
flame gliding through a narrow Assure from with- 
out, or by the fermentation of some mixture; and 
when this happened, they must necessarily pro- 
duce pulses, tremors, and ruptures at the surface, 
according to the number and diversity of the 
cavities, and the quantity and activity of the in- 
flammable matter. This hypothesis is illustrated 
by a variety of experiments, such as mixtures of 
iron* filings and brimstone buried in the earth, 
gunpowder eon fined in pits, &<\ by all which a 
shaking of the earth will be produced. 

Though none of these hypotheses were suffici- 
ent for explaining the phenomena of earthquakes 
in a satisfactory manner, one or other of them con- 
tinued to be adopted by almost .ill philosophers 
till the year 1749. In the month of March in that 
year, an earthquake was felt at London and seve- 
ral other places in. Britain. Dr. Stukeley, who 
had been much engaged in electrical experiments, 
began to suspect that phenomena of this kind 
ought to be attributed not to vapours or fermen- 
tations generated iri the bowels of the earth, hut 
to electricity. In a paper published by him on 
this subject he rejects all the above-mentioned 
hypotheses for i casons which* appear to be very 
convincing and decisive; and on comparing ad 
circumstances, he conclude*, that an earthquake 
is a shock of the same kind a-, those which com- 
monly occur in electrical experiments. 

Tliis hypothesis indeed is much confirmed by 
the phenomena attending earthquakes; particu- 
larly tlvose of 1749 and I7 j 0, winch gave rise to 
lus publication. The weather, for five or six 
months helot e, had been uncommonly warm ; the 
wind south and south west, without rain ; so that 
the earth must have been in a state peculiarly 
ready for an electrical shock. The fiat county of 
Lincolnshire had been under an exceeding great 
drought. Ihe uncommon ne^s of the first of tlie.e 
circumstances, he remarks, is the rea.-onr why 
earthquakes are 1* ss frequently experienced rn the 
northern than in the southern regions of the 
world, where the warmth and diync»3 of the air, 
so necessary to electricity, arc more usual : 
And the latter shows how tit the dry surface was 
for anelectrical vibration; and (which is of great 
importance) that earthquakes reach but little be- 
low the surface of the earth, before the earth- 
quake at London, a 1 vegetables had been uncom- 
monly forwjud; and electricity is well known to 
quicken vegetation. The aurora borealis had been 
frequent about that tune, and just before the 
eaithquake, had been twice repeated in such co- 

lours as had never been seen before. It had also 

removed southerly, contrary to what is common 
in England; so that the Italians, and those among 
whom earthquakes were frequent, actually fore- 
told the earthquake. The yea r had been remark- 
able for fire-balls, lightning, and coruscations; 
and these are rightly judged to be meteors of an 
electrical nature, in these circumstances of the 
earth and aif, nothing, he says, is wanting to pro- 
duce an earthquake, but the touch of some non- 
electric body ; which must nece.'sarily be had ah 
extra from the region of the air or atmosphere. 
Hence he infers, that if a non-electric cloud dis- 
charge its contents upon any part of the earth, in 
that highly electrical state an earthquake must 
necessarily ensue. As the discharge from an ex- 
cited tube pi oduces a commotion in the human 
body, so the discharge of electric matter from 
(he compass of many miles of solid earth mutt 


needs be an earthquake; and the snap frtfcn tfc* 
contact, the horrid uncouth noise attending itv 
As to the manner in which the earth and atmo- 
sphere are put into this state, which prepares them 
to receive such a shock/ and whence the electric 
matter comes, the doctor does not pretend ro de- 
termine ; but thinks it as difficult to be accounted 
for as magnetism, gravitation, and mauy other 
secrets of nature. 

*1 he same hypothesis was advanced by Signor 
Peccaria, without knowing any thing of Dr. 
StukeScy’s discoveries, but this learned Italian 
imagined the electric matter which I'ccasione 
earthquakes to be lodged deep in the bowel* of 
the earth, agreeably to his hypothesis concerning 
lightning. Dr Priestley also, in his History of 
El* ctricity, contends for the agency of the elec- 
trical fluid in the production of earthquakes ; and 
from the doctrines advanced by Stukeley and 
Beccaria frames a third hypothesis of his own. 

Ail these, it is true, jigree in the main; but if a 
particular solution of the phenomena is required* 
perhaps ever) one of them will be found deficient; 
nor shall we in this place, therefore, enter mi- 
nutely into the arguments which each of these 
learned philosophers has brought in support of 
his opinion. 

Besides the earthquakes above described, of 
which the cause seems to depend particular on a 
collection of electric matter in the bowels of the 
earth, there aie others frequently ielt in the 
neighbourhood of wdcanos, which a:e plainly 
owing to the efforts of the burning matter to dis- 
charge itself. '1 he-c however are but slight, and 
seldom extend to any consider able dis:anct; from 
tite burning mountain. I- or a particular account 
of them, see the article Volcano. 

RA'R r l HbHAKING. a. {earth and shake;) 
Having power to shake the earth, or to raise 
earthquakes {Milton}. 

KAH'l 11-STOPPER, in fox-hunting, a man 
whose department is to visit and slop the strong- 
est earths in the district intended io be hunted 
on the following day. This is usually eflected 
between the hours of ten at night and four in the 
morning, by means of bushes, brambles, earih, 
kc. to furnish which, lie is provided with a 
hand-bill, spade, candle and lamhorn, a hardy 
rough poney, and terriers. It is also hi* busi- 
ness to re-open the earths after the sport of the 
day, that the foxes may not fall victims to other 
modes of destruction. 

KA'RTHWORM. s. (eah h and worm.) 1. 

A worm bred under ground {Bacon). S>. A 
mean sordid wretch (A 7 orris). 

Earthworm. Lambricus terrestris. Vcr* 
mis terrestris. These reptiles are supposed to 
possess a diuretic end antispasmodic virtue, 
with which views they are occasionally employ- 
ed in foreign countries. See LuMBRrcus. 

EA'RTfl Y. a. (from earth.) I. Consisting 
of earth (Wilkins). 2. Partaking of earth; 
terrene (Milton). 3. Inhabiting the earth; 
terrestrial (Dry den). 4. Relating to earth 
{Dry den), b. Not menial; gross; not refitt- 
ed (Shakspeare). ■* 

EASE. s. (aise, French.) 1. Quiet; rt^j r 
undisturbed tranquillity (Davies). 2 . FreCcftpt 
from pain (Temple). 3. Rest after, labour ; 
intermission of labour (Swtft). 4. Facility 5 
not difficulty (Dry den), * 
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freedom from harshness, formality, or conceits 
{Pope). 

lo Ease. v. a, (from the noun.) 1. To free 
from pain ( Locke ). 2. To assuage; to mitigate 
{Dry den), 3. To relieve from labour, or any 
thing that oflends {Locke), 

EASEL, among painters, the frame on 
which the canvas is fixed, whereon portraits, 
landscapes, &c. are painted. 

Easel-pieces, a denomination gi\cn by 
painters to such pieces as are contained in 
frames, in contradistinction fiorn those painted 
on ceilings, &c. 

EA'SEFUL. a. (ease and full.) Quiet; 
peaceable; fit for rest (Shak.'peare), 

EA'SEMENT. s. (fiom ease.) Assistance; 
support; relief from expences (Swift)* 

Easement, in law, a privilege or conveni- 
ence which one neighbour has of another, 
whether by charter or prescription, without 
profit; such arc a way througn his lands, a 
sink, or the like. These, in many cases, may 
be claimed. 

EA'SILY. ad. (from easy.) 1. Without dif- 
ficulty (Prior). 2. Without pain; without 
disturbance (Temple). 3. Reality ; without 
rel uctance ( L) nj den). 

EA'SINESS. (from easy.) 1. Freedom 
from dilliculty (Til /of son). 2. Flexibility; 
compliance; readiness (Hooker). 3. Freedom 
from constraint; not effort ; not formality 
( Roscom .). Rest; tranquillity; ease (fit ay). 

EASING, in the sea language, signifies Lhe 
slackening of a rope, or the like: thus, to ease 
the bow-liuc or sheet, is to let them go slacker; 
to ease the helm, is to let the ship go more 
large, more before the wind, or mote 1 at board. 

EASlr, one of the four cardinal points of the 
world, being that point of the hon/on where 
the sun is seen to rise when in the equinoctial. 
The word east is Saxon. It is frequently used 
to denote the regions of the world which lie 
easterly of Europe : as Tartary, China, &c\ 

East Indips. See India. 

East India company. See Company. 

EASTER, a festival of the Christian church, 
observed in memory of our Sa\iour*s resurrec- 
tion. The Greeks call it pasclta , (< war/ a ) the 
Latins pascha, an Hebrew word (nD9) signifying 
passage, applied ttf the Jewish feast of *he pass- 
over. Itiscalled Easter in English, from thegod- 
dess Eostrc, worshipped by the Saxons with pe- 
culiar ceremonies in the month of April. The 
Astatic churches kept their Easter upon the 
very same day the Jews observed their passover, 
and others on the first Sunday after the first 
full moon in the new year. This controversy 
was determined in the council of Nice ; when 
it was ordained that Easter should be kept upon 
one and the same day, which should always be 
a Sunday, in all Christian churches in the 
world ; namely, the Sunday which falls upon 
or after the first full-moon after March 2 1st, or 
the vernal equinox. 

In order to find Easter at any time, find the 
tf&ct for the year proposed, and if it he less than 
W subtract it from 74; but if it be 24* it must 
or if the epact be 24 and the 
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w ,l<k'n number between J2 and 19 , the epect 
must be taken from 73, and the remainder will 
be Easter limit, or the day of the paschal full 
moon. If the limit do not exceed 3 1 , the day 
of the full moon will be in March; but if it 
exceeds 31, it will be in April; the Sunday 
after which full-moon will be Eastcr-day. 

To find Easter according to the New or 
Gregorian Style, till the year IflOO exclusive. 
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Look for the golden number of the year in 
the lirst column of the t.ilde, against which 
stands the day i.f the paschal full moon; then 
look in lhe third column for the Sunday letter, 
next alter the day of the full moon, and the day 
of the month standing against that Sunday let- 
ter is Eastcr-day. When the full moon hap- 
pens on a Sunday, then the next Sunday after 
is Eastcr-day. 

For example: for the year 1/QO, the golden 
number is 5 ; against which stands March the 
30th, and the next Sunday letter, which is C, 
below that, stands opposite April 4, which is 
therefore the Easter- day for the year 1700. 

Though the Gregorian calendar be much 
preferable to the Julian, it is yet not without 
its defects. It cannot, for instance, keep the 
equinox fixed on the 2 1st of March, hut it will 
sometimes fall on the lQth, and sometimes on 
on the 23d. Add, that the full moon happening 
the 20th of March, might sometimes be pas*, 
chal ; yet it is not allowed as such in the Gre- 
gorian computation ; as, on- the contrary, the 
full-moon of the 22d of March may be allowed 
for paschal* which it is not. 
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It may here be observed, that the paschal 
full-moons are, or ought to be, calculated for 
the longitude of Jerusalem; and that the days 
oo which the full moons are reckoned, are as- 
tronomical days, ending at noon : on these ac- 
counts it was that, in 1798, Easter Sunday was 
kept on the 8th of April ; whereas if the com- 
mon mode of computation had been used, it 
would have fallen upon April 1st. 

Easter Island, an island in the South 
sea, of a triangular form. It was visited bv 
captain Cook in 1774; and is about 10 or 12 
leagues in circuit, having an iron-bound shore: 
it affords neither safe anchorage, fiesh-watc, 
nor wood for firing. Lat. 27. 5S. Lon. 109. 
4()W. 

EASTON, a tmvn of Pennsylvania, capital 
of the county of Northampton. Lat. 40. 21 
N. Lon. 75. 17 W. 

EASTERLY, a. (from cast.) 1. Coming 
from the parts toward the east (Raleigh). 2. 
Lying toward the east (Grant). 3. Looking 
toward the cast (Arbuthnot). 

EA'STKRN. a. (from east.) 1. Dwelling 
or found in the cast; oriental (Thomson). 2. 
Lying or being toward the east (Addison). 3. 
Going toward the east {Addison). 4. Looking 
toward the east. 

EASTWARD, ad, (east and toward.) To- 
ward the east (Brown). 

EA'SY. ad. (from ease.) 1. Not difficult 
(Hooker). 2. Quiet; at rest; not harassed 
(Smafridge). 3. Free from pain (Milton). 4. 
Complying; unresisting; credulous (Dryden). 
5. Ready; not unwilling (Dryden). G. Free 
from want of more (Swift). 7- Not constrain- 
ed ; not formal (Pope). 

To EAT. v. a. preterit ate or cat; part, eat 
or eaten, (eran, Saxon.) 1. To devour with 
the mouth (Exodus). 2. To consume; to 
corrode (Tillofson). 3. To swallow back; to 
retract (Hakewill). 

To Eat. v. n. 1. To go to meals; to feed 
(Matthew). 2. To take food (Locke). 3. To 
be maintained in food (Proverbs). 4. To make 
way by corrosion (South). 

EA'TABLH. a. (from eat.) That may be 
eaten. 

E a'table. 5. Anything that may be eaten 

(King). 

Ei/TER. s. (from eat.) 1 . One that eats any 
thing {Abbot). 2. A corrosive. , 

EATH. a. (e-a5, Saxon.) Easy; not difficult 

(Spenser). 

Eath. ad. Easily (Spenser). 

EAT1NGHOUSE. s. (eat and house.) A 
house where provisions are sold ready dressed 
(V Estrange). 

EATON. See Eton. 

Eaton’s styptic, in medicine, French 
brandy highly impregnated with calcined green 
vitriol. 

EAU-DE-LUCE. See Spiritvs am- 
monia succinatus. 

Eau-de-luce is prepared in the following 
manner : ten or twelve grains of white soap are 
dissolved in four ounces of rectified spirit of 
wipe; after which the solution is strained. A 


dram of rectified oil of amber is then added* 
and the whble filtrated: with this solution 
should be mixed such a proportion' of the 
strongest volatile spirit of sal-ammoniac,' in a 
crystal glass bottle, as will, when sufficiently 
shaken, produce a beautiful milk-white liquor; 
If a kind of cream should settle on the surface, 
it will be requisite to add a small quantity of 
the spirituous solution of soap. Those who may 
wish to have this liquor perfumed may employ 
lavender or Hungary water instead of the spirit 
of wine. 

This composition is, however, seldom ob- 
tained in a genuine state when purchased at 
the shops* Its use, as an external remedy, is 
very extensive; for it has not only been em- 
ployed for curing the bites of vipers, wasps, 
bees, gnats, ants, and other insects, but also for 
burns, and even the bite of a mad dog, though 
not always with uniform success. Besides, it 
affords one of the safest stimulants in cases of 
suffocation from mephitic vapours, and in that 
state of apoplexy which is termed serous , as 
likewise after excessive intoxication, and in all 
those paralytic complaints where the vessels of 
the skin, or the muscular fibre, require to be 
excited into action. Nevertheless, it ought to 
be ue»cd with due precaution. 

Mr. Nicholson, in his Journal, has related 
the following experiments, made to procure 
this liquid. He considers mastic as a principal 
ingredient, and the great secret by which the 
milkincss lias been communicated to it. 

One dram of the rectified oil of amber was 
dissolved in four ounces of the strongest ardent 
spirit of the shops; its specific gravity being 
•840 at Go degrees of Fahrenheit*. Apportion 
of the clear spirit was poured upon a larger 
quantity of fine |>o\vdered mastic than it was 
judged could lie taken up. This was occasion- 
ally agitated without heat ; by which means the 
gum resin was for the most part gradually di$- 
soh ed. One part of the oily solution was pour- 
ed into a phial, and to this was added one part 
of the solution of mastic. No opacity or other 
change appeared. Four parts of strong caustic 
volatile alkali was then poured in, and immedi- 
ately shaken. The fluid was of a dense opake 
while colour, affording a slight ruddy tinge 
when the light was seen through a thin portion 
of It. In a second mixture, four parts of the 
alkali were added to one of the solution of mas- 
tic ; it appeared of a less dense and more yel- 
lowish white than the former mixture. More 
of the gum resinous solution was then poured 
in ; but it still appealed less opake than that 
mixture. It was ruddy by transmitted light. 
The last experiment was repeated with the oily 
solution instead of that of mastic. The white 
was much less dense than either of the forego- 
ing compounds, and the requisite^ opacity was 
not given by augmenting the dose of the oily 
solution. No ruddiness nor other remarkable 
appearance was seen by transmitted Qght. 
These mixtures were left at repose for AWO 
days ; no separation appeared in either Of . the 
compounds containing mastic ; the 
conakling of the oily — 
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came paler by the separation of a cream at the palatinate of the Rhine, remarkable for ft* 
lop. wine. I-at. 4Q. $6 N. Lon. 8 . M> E. 

it appears, therefore, that the first of these EBION, the founder ofa sect cal ted after his 
three mixtures, subject to variation of the name in the first century. H$ was a disciple 
quantity of its ingredients, and the, odorant ad- of Cerinthus, and his successor. He improved 
unions which may be made, is a good eau-de- upon the errors of his master, and engrafted 
luce. upon them new opinions of his own. He 

In a subsequent number of the same journal v began to preach in Judea, but taught in Asia, 
we have the following recipe by one of the and even at Rome. It is imagined that St. 
author's correspondents, who had often proved John wrote his gospel with a view to the refu- 
its value by experience. " Digest ten or twelve tat ion of this heresy, and that of Cerinthus. 
grains of the whitest pieces of mastic, selected EBIONITES, in church history, heretics 
for this purpose, and powdered, in two ounces of the first century, so called from tneir leader 
of alcohol ; and when nearly dissolved, add Kbion. They held the same errors with the 
twenty grains of eleini. When both the resins Nazarenes, united the ceremonies of the Mo- 
are dissolved, add ten or fifteen drops of recti- saic institution with the precepts of the gospel, 
lied oil of amber, and fifteen or twenty of cs- observed both the Jewish sabbath and Clnist- 
sence of bergamot: shake the whole well to- iun Sunday, and in celebrating the Eucharist, 
gether, and let the faeces subside. The solution made use of unleavened bread. They abstain* 
will be of a pale amber colour. It is to be ed from the flesh of animals, and even from 
added, in very small portions, to the best aqua milk. In relation to Jesus Christ, some of 
ammonias pur®, until it assumes a milky them held that he was born, like other men, of 
whiteness, shaking the phial well after each Joseph and Mary, and acquired sanctification 
addition, as directed by Macquer. The strength only by his good works. Others of them al- 
and causticity of the ammoniac are of most es- lowed that he was born of a v irgin, but denied 
senlial consequence. If upon the addition of that he was the word of God, or had any exist* 
the first drop or two of the tincture, a dense ence before his human generation. They said, 
opake coagulated precipitate is formed, nut lie was, indeed, the only true prophet ; but yet 
much unlike that which appears on dropping a mere man, who hy his virtue had arrived at 
a solution of silver into water slightly impreg- being called Christ, and the son of God. They 
nated with common salt, it is too strong, and also supposed that Christ and the devil were 
must be diluted with alcohol. A considerable two principles which (rod had opposed to each 
proportion of the tincture, perhaps one to four, other. Of the New Testament they only re- 
nughlto be requisite to give the liquor the pro- ceived the gospel of Sr. Matthew, which they 
per degree of opacity." called the gospel according to the Hebrews. 

Eau-de-rabel. This is composed of one Sec the article Nazarenes. 
part oL sulphureous acid to three of rectified EBONY, a valuable wood, produced from a 
spirit m wine. It is much used in France in plant of which authors have given very different 
the cure «f gonorrhoeas, Icncorrhoea, &c. accounts, and concerning which they have 

EAVES, s. (e-pe-pe, Saxon.) The edges of been exceedingly undecided. The real tree, 
the roof which overhang the house (/Foot/- however, fiom which this wood is obtained, is 
tcartf). theamerimnum ebenu* of the West Indies ; for 

* To EA'VESDROP. w. a. ( eaves and drop.) the generic character of which, see Amkrim- 
To catch what comes from the eaves ; to listen bum. This wood is exceedingly hard apri 
under windows (Shahs peart). heavy- susceptible ofa very fine polish, and 

EAVES-DUOPPERS, such persons asstand hence often used lor inlaid vvork and toys. The 
under the eaves, or walls, and windows of an species affords several varieties, which yield a 
house, by night or day, to hearken after news, wood of different colours; chiefly, howcier, 
and carry it to others, and thereby cause strife black, red, and green. The first is of most 
and contention in the neighbour hood. They estimation : it is a tall tree, with dark coloured 
are called evil members of the commonwealth ba.k, and dark green, luyrtiform leaves. Since 
by the stat. of West. 1, c. 03. They may be the discovery of giving a line black hue toother 
punished either in the court-lcet by way ofpre- woods, t‘l>oj»y has been in far less frequent em- 
sentment and fine, or in the quarter- sessions ployment than formerly. Green ehony is the 
by indictment and binding to good beha- produce of a variety less lofty, and of a more 
viour- bushy form, with smooth, bright, green leaves. 

EBB. s. (ebba, Saxon.) 1. The reflux of the This wood, like the preceding, is used as on 
tide toward the sea (Addison). 2. Decline; inlay , and a Uo affor tls a good green dye. 
decay ; wasted Roscommon)* EliORACUM, m ancient geography, a fa- 

To Ebb. v. a . (from the noun.) 1. To flow mous city of the Brigautcs in Britain ; in the 
back toward' the sea ( Shakspeare ). 2. Tode- Brithh language (aer-dfroc, now York. 


dine ; to decay (Halifax)- 
EBDOME, in antiquity, a festival kept on 
4he 7th of every lunar month, in honour of 
•Apollo. j 

I£BENU8, *in botany, ebony-tree. See 

)NY. 

many, in the 


IMNVM rvnvus, and Eb< 
tow^uf Ger 


EBUA'CTEATK. in botany, raceme or pe- + 
dunclcis so called, when without any bracteor 
floral leaf ; as in cistus guttatus. 

EBRFETY. s. (ehrietas> Latin.) Drunken- * 
ness ; intoxication by strong liquors {Brawn). 

EBR1LLADE, in the manage, a chick 
the bridle which the horseman gives tethf; 
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horse, by a jerk of one rein, when he .refute to 
turn. An ebrillade differs from a saccade; 
the latter being made with both reins at once, 
and the former with only one. Most people 
confound these two words under the general 
name of a check, or jerk of the bridle, called 
in French coup de bride . It is a chastisement, 
and lio aid, and is disused in the schools. 

EBRIO'SITY. *. ( ebriositus , Lat.) Habitual 
drunkenness {Brown). 

EBRIZIUS COLOR, in old writers, a fine 
yellow. 

EBRO, a river of Spain, which rises in the 
mountains of Asturia, on the confines of Old 
Castile, and runs into the Mediterranean, a 
little below Tortosa, in Catalonia. 

EBULLITION, s. (ebulho, Latin.) 1. 
The act of boiling up with heat. 2. Any in- 
testine motion (Bacon). 

Ebullition consists in the change which a 
fluid undergoes from a stale of liquidity to that 
of an aeriform fluid or gas, in consequence of 
the application of heat, which dilates and con- 
verts it into vapour. 

EBULUS. ( ebulus , from ebulio , to make 
boil : so called, because of its use in purifying 
the humours of the body.) Dwarf elder, or 
danewoit. The root, interior bark, leaves, 
flowers, berries, and seeds of this herbaceous 
plant, Sambucus ebulus ; cynicstrifidis sti- 

I rnlis foliaceis, caule herbacco, of Linn^us, 
uve all been administered medicinally, in mo- 
derate doses, as resoKenls and deol^truonts, 
and, iik larger doses, as hydragngucs. The 
plant cl i icily employed by the poor of this 
country, amongst whom it is in common use as 
a purgative. 

ECA'LCAltATE, in botany, a corol with- 
out any spur, or spur-shaped nectary. As in 
Wolfrnia. 

ECA'JTF.A, in antiquitv, statues erected to 
the goddess Hecate. The Athenians and 
Stratonicensians had an annual solemnity in 
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ECCHYMO'MA. {ecchjxnoma, sKxvpm&t 
an extravasation of blood.) Ecchymosis. 
travasation. Contusion. A black and blue 
swelling, either from a bruise or extravasation 
of blood. A genus of disease in the clast lo- 
cales, and order tnmores of Cullen* 

ECCHYMO'SIS. ( ecchymosis , from txyiw* 
to pour ant.) See Ecchymoma. 

ECCLA 1 RCl'SSEM ENT. *. (Fr.) Expla- 
nation y the act of clearing up an affair by verbal 
expostulation ( Clarendon ). 

ECCLESHALL, a town in Staffordshire, 
with a market on Friday. Lat. 53 . 2 N. Lon. 
2.9W. 

ECCLESIASTES, one of the books of the 
Old Testament; thus called, by a Greek word, 
signifying preacher j becouse the author in it 
declaims, or preaches, against the vices and va- 
nities of the world. This is- Mariana's judg- 
ment: Grotius thinks otherwise; taking the 
book to derive its ap|>ellation from its being a 
collection of the fine sentences and reflections on 
the vanity of the things of our earth, &c. from 
the word *jnp, which signifies to amass or col- 
lect, <rv\a9foi{ iiv. Some Hebrew doctors, sup- 
posing the same etymon, will have it to have 
been thus called on account of its amassing a 
great deal of wisdom : others, because the au- 
thor’s aim is to assemble and call together all 
such as arc willing to consult their safety, and 
avoid the dangers of the world, which is the 
opinion of Gejerus. Lastly, others, with Ca- 
lovtus, deduce it from his assembling them 
about him, as a preacher assembles his audi- 
tors. 

There are different sentiments as to the au- 
thor of this book : the most common is, that it 
is Solomon's, who is supposed to have wrote it 
towards the close of his life, to give tokens of 
his penitence to posterity 

1 here appears no reason for denying this 
hook to Solomon, but several for ascribing it to 
him. As 1. The tide of the book, which as- 


honour of thip goddess, which was called Eca- 
tesia. 

ECAVESSADE, in the manage, is used for 
a jerk of the cavesson. 

EC BOLE, a term in the ancient Greek 
music, signifying a change in the enharmonic 
genus,., by the accidental elevation of a chord, 
dr string, five dieses above its oidinary 
pitch. 

EGCE'NTRICAL. Ecce'ni ric. «. (eo 
centricus, Latin.) I. Deviating from the cen- 
tre. 2. Not having the same centre with an- 
other circle (Newton). 3. Not terminating in 
the same point (Bacon). 4. Irregular; ano- 
malous (King Charles). 

ECCENTRICITY. s.(from eccentric .) 1. 
Deviation from a centre. 2. The state of. hav- 
ing a different centre from another circle 
f Holder). 3. Excursion froth the proper orb 
( Wotton ). 

Eccentricity, in astronomy. See Ex- 

CENTRICITY- 

fJCCHY M. A. (iK^vjua, from »xx.v&* pour 

ufiA&ln medicine, a fiery pustule, .appearing 
all oyer the body. 


sens its author to he the sou of David, and king 
of J erusalem . 2. Se\ eral passages in the book, 

w hich agree lo no body but that prince, as 
chap. i. \er. 12. chap. vii. ver. 25. chap, xii* 
ver. 9, Sec. and, 3. The constant tradition of 
the ancient Jews and Christians. 

ECCLESI A'STIC. s. A person dedicated to 
the ministries of religion (Burnet). 

ECCLESI A'STICAL. Ecclesiastic, a . 

( ecclpsiasticus , Lat.) Relating to the church ; 
not civil (Hooker. Swift). 

Ecclesiastical courts. In the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons, judge Bhckstone ob- 
serves, there was nosprtof distinction between 
the lay and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction : the 
county-court was as much a spiritual as a tem- 
poral tribunal : the rights of the church were 
ascertained and asserted at the same time, and 
by the same judges, as the rights of the laity. 
For this purpose the bishop 01 Ae diocese, arid 
the alderman, or in his absence the sheriff eC 
the county, used to sit together in the county- 
court, and had there the cognisance ’of eft 
causes as well . 
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spiritual matters, and to that of the lay-judges 
in temporal. At length, by the artifices of the 
court of Rome, with whose views this rational 
and moderate plan was inconsistent, spiritual 
causes were prohibited from being tried in the 
secular courts. But king Henry I. at his ac- 
cession, among V/ther restorations of the laws of 
king Edward the Confessor, revised this of the 
union of the civil arid ecclesiastical courts; 
which was, according to sir Edward Coke, 
only a restitution of the ancient law of Eng- 
land. This, however, was ill rchshed*by the 
popish clergy, who, under the guidance ot that 
arrogant prelate archbishop Anselm, very early 
disapproved of a measure that put them on a 
level with the profane laity, and subjected 
spiritual men and causes to the inspection of 
the secular magistrates: and, therefore, in 
their synod at Westminster, 3 Hen. I. they oi- 
dained, that no bishop should attend the dis- 
cussion of temporal causes : which soon dis- 
solved this newly effected union. And when, 
upon the death ot king Henry I. the usurper 
Stephen was brought in aud supported by the 
clergy, we find one article of tnc oath which 
they imposed upon him was, that ecclesiastical 
persons and ecclesiastical causes should he sub- 
ject only to the bishop's jurisdiction. And as 
it was about that time that the contest and 
emulation began between the laws of England 
and those of Home, the temporal courts adher- 
ing to the former, and the spiritual adopting 
the latter, as their rule of proceeding ; this wi- 
dened the breach between them, and made a 
coalition afterwards impracticable ; which pro- 
bably would else have been effected at the ge- 
neral reformation of the church. 

Ecclesiastical courts are various; as the 
Archdeacon's, the Consisiory, the 
Court of Arches, the Peculiars, the Pre- 
rogative, and the great court of appeal in 
all ecclesiastical causes, viz. the Court of De- 
legates. See those articles. 

As to the method of proceeding in the spi- 
ritual courts, sa>s Black9tone, it mutt in the 
first place be acknowledged to their honour, 
that though they continue to this day to decide 
many questions which are properly of tempo- 
ral cognizance, yet justice is in general so ably 
and impartially administered in those tribunals 
(especially of the superior kind), and the 
boundaries of their power are now so well 
known and established, that no material in- 
convenience at present arises from this juris- 
diction stiff continuing in the ancient channel. 
And, should any alteration be attempted, great 
confusion wOulo probably arise, in overturning 
long established forms, and new- modelling a 
©qtarse of proceedings that has now prevailed 
for seven centuries. 

JChe proceedings in * the ecclesiastical courts 
ate regulated according* to’ the practice of the 
civil canon laws ; or rather to a mixture of 
b(kb\ cm^tffd $nd new-modelled ly their own 
' ^nu^m%^mrand the interposition of the 
Otfrfc of ‘oeftfghpn law. For, if the pro- 
mts in thejtoiritual court be ever so regu- 
t mtesf the Romm law. 
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yet If ^ they be manifestly repugnant to the 
fundamental maxims of the municipal laws, 
to which, upon principles of sound policy, the 
ecclesiastical process ought in every suite to 
conform (as if they require two witnesses to 
prove a fact, where one will suffice at common 
law); in such cases, a prohibition will be 
awarded against them. But under these re- 
strictions, the ordinary course of proceeding is, 
first, by citation, to call the party injuring be- 
fore them. Then by libel ( hveflus , a little 
book), or by articles drawn out in a formal al- 
legation, to set forth the complainant's ground 
ot complaint. To this succeeds the defendant's 
answer upon oath ; when, if he denies or ex- 
tenuates the charge, they proceed to proofs by 
witnesses examined, ami their depositions taken 
clown in writing by an officer of the court. If 
the defendant has any circumstances to offer in 
his defence, he must also propound them m 
what is called his defensive allegation, to which 
he is in titled in his turn to the plaintiff’s an- 
swer upon oath, and may from thence proceed 
to proofs as well as his antagonist. The ca- 
nonical doctrine of purgation, whereby tbe 
parties were obliged to answer upon oath to 
any mattei, however criminal, that might be 
objected against them (though long ago over- 
ruled in the court of clianceiy, the genius of 
the English law having broken through the 
bondage imposed on it by its clerical chancel- 
lors, and asserted the doctrines ot judicial as 
well as civil liberty), continued till the middle 
of ihe last century to be upheld by the spi- 
ritual courts ; when the legislature was obliged 
to interpose, to teac^i them a lesson of similar 
moderation. By the statute of 13 Car. 11. c. 

12. it is enacted, that it shall not be lawful for 
any bishop, or ecclesiastical judge, to tender or 
adiiiitmtei to any ptrsoti whatsoever the oath 
usually called the oath officio, or any other 
oath whereby lie may be compelled to confess, 
accuse, or pur^c himself ot any criminal matter 
or thinp-, whereby he may be liable to any cen- 
sure or punishment. When all the pleadings 
and proofs are concluded, they are referred to 
the consideration, not of a jury, but of a single 
judge; who takes information by hearing ad- 
vocates on both sides, and thereupon forms his 
interlocutory decree or definitive sentence, at 
bis own discretion : from which there general- 
1> lies an appeal, in the several stages mentioned 
in the articles above referred to ; though if the 
same be not apjieated from him in fifteen days, 
it is final, by the statute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 10. 

Ecclesiastical corporations, are 
where the members that compose them are 
spiritual persons. They wore erected tor the 
furtherance of religion and perpetuating 
the rights of the church. See Corpora* 

T JON S. » i 

ECCLESIASTIC IIS, an apocryphal book, 
composed by Jesus the son of Siracn, and ad* 
milled by the Romish church into the canon 
of the Old Testament. 

It is frequently cited by ihe Abbreviation, 
£ccli' to distinguish it from the 
which is cited by Eccle. > 
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Pa* Cdtmet takes the book of EccfllSsticus 
to have been composed under the pontificate of 
Ornas III. 6on of Simon, 4uid the reign of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria- He adds, 
that neither the author of the Latin transla- 
tion, nor the time when it was made, is 
known; but being quoted regularly by all the 
ancient fathers, there is no doubt of its being 
very ancient. He takes it to have* been done 
by the translator of the book of Wisdom. 

E'GCLISIS. (ixxXjfft;, from txxv»viv, to turn 
aside.) A luxation or dislocation. 

ECCOPROTICS. ( rccoprvtica , tnedi- 
famenta , chxo^om; from «t, andxotfso;, dung.) 
Opening medicines, whose operation is very 
gentle : such as manna, senna, &c. 

ECCRINO'LOGY. (from txxpow, to se- 
crete, and x«y®;, a discourse.) A treatise on 
the secretory system. 

ECCRl'SIS, (from «xx;*va>, to secrete.) A 
secretion of any kind. 

KCDIGI, in antiquity, patrons of cities. 

E'CDORA. (from inS t p W , to excoriate.) In 
medicine, intertrigo , or excoriation. 

ECHAPE. In veterinary science, a horse 
got between a stallion of one breed or country 
and a mare of another. 

KCHEIA, the harmonic vases used by the 
Greeks and Romans in their theatres, for the 
purpose of augmenting the sound of the voices 
of the actors. These vessels were timed in the 
harmomcal proportions of fourths fifths, and 
eighths, with their replicates, and were placed 
in tells, or niches, between the seats of the 
spectators, ( Ltusl u ). 

ECIIFNEIS. In rooloin', a genus of the 
clas>» pisccb, older thoracica. Ilead flat, naked, 
depressed; above flat; margined, and trans- 
v ei scly streaked or «roo\ ed ; $11 membrane w ith 
ten rays; body naked. Three speciSs ; of 
which the one most wot thy of note is e. remora, 
or sucking fish ; with forked tail, and head with 
eighteen streaks acuminate on the fore-part; 
mouth large, lower jaw longer than the upper ; 
teeth small, rough like a rasp ; longue broad, 
thin, loose, and, like the palate* beset with 
small teeth; eyes small, pupil large, iris sil- 
very; vent near the tail; fins small, covered 
with a thick skin; tail semilunar. Inhabits 
the Mediterranean and Pacific Seas; from 
twelve to eighteeu inches long: adheres 
firmly to the sides of vessels and the larger 
fishes by its head, that it is often removed with 
great difficulty ; and was by the ancients sup- 
posed to have a power of retarding or arresting 
a ship to which it thus adhered in the midst of 
its motion. Flf9h not eaten. See Nat. Hist. 
PI. LX XXVI. 

ECHFNATE. Echjnated. Ih botany, 
an echinated pericarp. Beset with prickles 
like a hedgehog (»xivop.) As in datura stramo- 
nium. Prickly is the proper translation of 
aculeatuSt and synonym of aculeate. 

„ JBCHINITEo, in oryctology. See H*:l- 

MnrThoLXTOS. 

.ECHINO'PHORA. Sea Parsnip 1 . Bristly 
J IwMfc. In botany, a genus of the class pen* 

* a^ol r^ cr inv °k ice * 
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one leafed, six-cleft; flowers of the ffiAfgfrte, 
male pedicetled ; the central one female ; seeds 
immersed in the involucel. Two moles. v 

1 . E. spinosa : found on the sanoy shor&'of 
England, with leaflets subulate-spinous, trifkd 
or entire. 

2. E. tenuifolia, with cut, unarmed leave^y 
and flowers in small umbels, with a short 
prickly involucre: found on the sea-coast of 
Apulia. 

ECHINOPS. Globe-thistle. In botany, 
a genus of the class syngenesis, order polyga 
nna segregata. Oatyxlwny-leavctl, reflected ; 
calycle one-flowered ; florets tubular, all her- 
maphrodite; receptacle bristly; seeds naked 1 
or downy. Six species ; natives of the Levant 
or south of Europe. Some are annual* others 
perennial plants. 

ECHINORY'NCHUS.' In applogy, a ge- 
nus of the class vermes, order intestine. Bw 
round, proboscis cylindrical, refmctffe, and 
crowned with hooked prickles. Tlrae ‘worms 
are generally found very fintwP feted to 
the viscera of various animals, generally the 
intestines ; and often remain on the same spot 
during the whole life of the. animal. They are 
mostly gregarious, and are easily distinguished 
from the trenia by their round inarticulate 
body. Forty-eight species, infesting mammals, 1 
birds, reptiles, and fishes. The longest and 
largest, e. gigas, is found in the intestines of 
swine, especially such as have been fattened i tt 
sties : it measures from a foot to a foot and A 
half in length. The rest vary from an inch* to 
an inch and half, to eleven and twelve inches^ 
according to the animal they infest. 

ECHINUS. Sea-hcdgeliog. ^ Sea-urchin! 
In /oology, a genus of the class vermes, order 
molusca. Body roundish, covered with a bony 
sutured crust, and generally fdrnished with 1 
moveable spines; mouth placed beneath, and 
mostly five valved. These worms are all of 
them inhabitants of the sea; and mahy of 
them have often been fouud in a fossile state; 
many are esculent; and they are generally 
armed with five sharp teeth ; the pores arc fur- 
nished with a retractile tentacle or feeler tb 
each, by which the animal affixes itself to any 
object, and slops its motion. The spines are 
connected with the outer skin by very strong 
ligaments, and are the instruments of motion. 
A hundred and eight species, of which" 1 thir- 
teen or fourteen have been found on our pton 
coasts, or dug in a fosSilC state out of our own 
chalky or flinty soils ; they may be thus $ub- 
tribuated. 

A. Vent vertical; tentacles every wtfefe 
simple. 

B. Vent placed beneath; mouth without 
tentacles. 

C. Vent lateral; mouth with pencilled ten* 

tacles. ' 

The species most esteemed gi v 4tr 
thence denominated e. esccra&hft, ^ 
bular; with ten avettW^*'-*^ 
between covered with I 
ing the spines; 
ijm short, of' 

kk’* * 
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lour and falling off the dead animal; pores m ca&e. fethoes are frequently heard opposite to 
about three rows ; tubercles surrounded with old wails, which are Far from being polished ^ 
a circle of less ones : vent closed with a coria- near shapeless masses of rock, and in the neigh* 
ceous membrane covered with spines. Inha- bourhood of forests, and even of clouds. This 
bits the seas of Europe and India : and consti- reflection of sound, therefore, is not of the 
tuted the most savoury dish in the entertain- same nature as that of light. It is evident, 
meats of Lentulus, when he wus appointed however, that the formation of an echo can be 
priest of Mars. ascribed only to the repercussion of sound $ for 

The e. vulgaris, or common echinus, found echoes are ne\er heard, but when sound is in- 
perpetually in a fossile state, in numberless va- tcrccptcd and made to rebound by one or more 
riettes of forms, is not now traced in a living obstacles. 

state. In make it is orbicular ; with ten To produce an echo, it should seem that a 
avenues, two of them always near each other, kind of concameration or vaulting were neCes- 
Echinus, in architecture, a member, or sary, in order to collect, and by collecting to 
'ornament, near the bottom pf the Ionic, Co- heighten and increase, and afterwards reflect, 
rinthian, and Composite capitals; which, the sound; as we find is the case in reflect- 
froin its circular form or contour, is called by ing the rays of light, where a concate mirror 
the English, quarter round, or b<mltin\ and h required. In effect, as often as a sound 
from its being usually carved, or cut with strikes perpendicularly on a wall, behind which 
figures of eggs, &c. is called also by the Latins, i9 any thing of a vault or arch, or even another 
ovum, by tne Italians, ovolo, the French parallel wall ; so often will it be reverberated 

and the English eggs and anchors, m the same line, or other adjacent ones. For 

ECHKtpS. In botany, a genus of the an echo to be heard, therefore, it is necessary 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Corol the ear be in the line of reflection : and for 
twisted, funnel-form, with the throat naked ; the person who made the sound to hear its 
follicles two, long, straight; seeds crowned echo, it is necessary he be perpendicular to 
with long down. Twenty-one species ; chiefly the place which reflects it. 
natives of the West Indies ana South A me- Sound, it is known, is propagated in every di- 
rica. One species, E. corymbosa, secretes a rection by the vibration of the particles of the 
Terinous juice, which has some resemblance to air; but if any column of air rests against some 
the caoutchouc or elastic gum; whence some obstacle that prevents the direct mo\eincnt of 
naturalists have regarded e. corymbosa as the the elastic globules, which serve as the vehicle 
real caontchouc-tree, but this is an error : the of sound, it must rebound in a contrary direc- 
true caoutchouc being obtained from the Si- tion, and striking the ear, if it meets with one 
PH oni a elastic A : which see. in the line of repercussion, convey to it a repc- 

E'CHIUM. Viper's Bugloss. In botany, tition of the same sound, provided the original 
a genus of the class pentandria, order monogy- sound does not affect that organ at the same 
nia. Corol inregular with the throat naked ; instant. 

stigma cloven, a wenty-seven species ; chiefly But wc are taught by experience that the ear 
Cape plants, bat many from the east; and two, does not distinguish the succession of two 
e. ttaheum, and e. vulgare, indigenous to the sounds, unless there be between them the in- 
sandy hills or wastes of our own country. The terval of at least one twelfth of a second ; for 
last is said to be peculiarly grateful to bees ; its during the most rapid movement of instru- 
stem is tubercled, bristly; stem-leaves lanceo- mental music, each measure of which cannot 
late, bristly ; spikes lateral with deflected hairs, be estimated at less than a second, twelve notes 
Few quadrupeds appear fond of it, and 9omc are the utmost that can be comprehended in a 
refuse it, measure, to render the succession of the sounds 

ECHO, or Ecc ho, a sound reflected or re- distinguishable; consequently the obstacle, 
verberated, from a solid concave body, and so which reflects the sound, must be at such a 
repeated to the ear. The word b formed from distance, that the reverberated sound shall not 
the Greek sound, which comes from the succeed the direct sound till after one twelfth 
Verb who. The ancients being wholly of a second ; and as sound moves at the rate of 
unacquainted with the true eause of tne echo, about 1 142 feet in a second, and consequently 
ascribed it to several causes sufficiently whim- about Q5 feet in the twelfth of a second, it 
sical. The poets, who were not the worst of thence follows that, to render the reverberated 
their philosophers, imagined it to be a person sound distinguishable from the direct sound, 
of that name metamorphosed, and that she af- the obstacle must be at the dbtance of no less 
fected to take up, her abode in particular places ; than about 48 feet. 

for they found, by experience, that shewas not There are single and compound echoes. In 
to be met with in all. the former, only one repetition of the sound is 

Almost all modem philosophers, till very heard; in the latter, there are 2, 3, 4, 
lately, (me ascribed the formation of echoes to 5, 8cc. repetitions. We are even told of 
a reflection of sound, similar to that experi- echoes that can repeat the same word 40 or 50 
ended bftittht when It foils on a polished body ; times, 

but* piyAlembeft observes, this explanation Single echoes are those where there is only 
as Wife; if |tr were not, a polished surface one obstacle but double, triple, or quadruple 

a id be necessary for the j&odnction of an echoes, give us reason to suppose several oh* \ 
f tan !J|||!t ; lgg» J §i4 tolijDOt the glades disposed in such a manner,. that m' 
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different reflected sounds strike the ear at times 
sensibly different. 

' Some echoes repeat several words in succes- 
sion ; but this is not astonishing, and must al- 
ways be the case when a person is at such a 
distance from the echo f that there is sufficient 
time to pronounce several words before the re- 
petition of the first has reached the ear. 

Travellers and natural historians have fur- 
nished us with many accounts of echoes, which 
repeat words very often, or have some singu- 
larity. Misson, in his description of Italy, 
speaks of an echo in the vineyara of Simone tta, 
which repeated the same word 40 times. At 
Milan is an echo which reiterates the report 
of a pistol 5(> times ; and, if the report is veiy 
loud, upwards of 60 reiterations may be count- 
ed. Tne celebrated echo at Woodstock, in 
Oxfordshire, repeats the same sound 50 times. 
But the most singular echo we have yet heard 
of is one near Kosnearh, a few miles from 
Glasgow. If a person placed at a proper dis- 
tance from this echo plays 8 or 10 note9 of a 
time with a trumpet, they are faithfully re- 
peated by the echo, but a third lower : alter a 
short silence, another repetition is heard, in a 
tdne still lower ; and another short silence is 


displeased Jupiter; and she was deprived oft!* 
power of speech by Juno, and only permitted 
to answer to the* questions which were put 0 
her. Pan had formerly been one of her ad- 
mirers, but lie never enjoyed her favours. 
Echo, after she had been punished by Juno, 
fell in love with Narcissus. (Ovid). 

To Echo. v. n. 1/ To resound; to give 
the repercussion of a voice ( Shakspeare ). g. 
To be sounded back (Blackmore). 

To Echo, v . a. To send back a voice; to 
return what has been uttered (Z)> of Piety). 

ECHOMETRE. (from the Greek.) A gra- 
duated scale for measuring the duration of 
sounds, and determining the relations of their 
intervals. 

ECKIUS (John), an eminent and learned 
divine, professor in the university of Ingold- 
stadt, memorable for the opposition he save to 
Luther, Melancthon, Caralostadius, other 
leading Protestants in Germany. He wrote 
many polemical tracts ; and among the rest, a 
Manual of Controversies, printed in 1630, in 
which he discourses upon mo9t of the hcftds 
contested between the Protestants and Papists. 
He was a man of uncommon teaming, parts, 
and zeal, and died m 1643. 


followed by a third repetition in a tone a third 
lower. (Despian's Amusements). 

Echoes have been applied to the purpose of 
measuring inaccessible distances. fhus, Dr. 


from the houses in three seconds ; consequent- 
ly the sum of the direct and reflex rays must 
have been 1 142 x 3— 342(i feet, and the half of 
it, or 17 13 feet, the breadth of the ri\er in that 
place. 

Echo, in architecture, a name given to 
such kinds of vaults and arches as are erected 
for the purpose of producing artificial echoes. 
For these, parabolic and elliptical figures are 
generally chosen. 

Echo, in music, the repetition of some part 
of an air in a very low, soft, manner, in imi- 
tation of a real echo. 

Echo, in poetry, a kind of composition 
wherein the last words or syllables of each 
verse contain some meaning, which being re- 
peated apart, answers to some question or other 
matter contained in the Verse, as in this beau- 
tiful one from Virgil : 

Cruddis iftater magis, an puer improbus 

. ille? 

Improbus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque ma- 
ter. 

The elegance of an echo consists in giving a 
► new sense to the last words ; which reverbe- 
rate, as it were, the motions of the mind, and 
that means affect it with surprise and ad- 
miration, 

Ecdd', in (kbulous history, a daughter of the 
Attend Telius, who chiefly resided in the vt* 
entity of the Cephisus. She was once one of 


s. (French.) Splendour; show; 


ECLA'MPSIS. (from rxXofiew, to Bhine.) 
The sparkling and flashing lights whieh strike 
the eyes of epileptic patients. 

ECLAT, s. (French.) Splendour; show; 
lustre (Pope). 

ECLK'CTIC. a. (t&exkxoc.) Selecting ; 
choosing at will (JVatts). 

Eclectic, Eclectic!, a name given to 
some ancient philosophers, who, without at- 
taching themselves to any particular sect, took 
what they judged good, and solid, from each. 
Hence their denomination ; which in the ori- 
ginal Greek signifies, that may he chosen , Or 
that chooses ; of the verb « x xeyw, I choose. 

Laertius notes, that they were also, for the 
same reason, denominated analogetici ; but 
that they call themselves Philafethes , i. e. 
lovers of truth. 

The chief, or founder, of the eclectic! , was 
one Potamon, of Alexandria, who lived under 
Augustus and Tiberius; and who, weary of 
doubting of all things with the Sceptics and 
Pyrrhomans, formed the eclectic sect ; which 
Vossius calls the eclective. 

Towards the dose of the second century a 
9ect arose in the Christian church under the 
denomination of Eclectics, or modem Platonics. 


Jaw* attendants, and became the confidant of 
Jupiter's amours. J[Iei loquacity, however. 


xruui an me wncreui #ysw;uia >uvi» 

tenets as they thought agreeable to it. How- 
ever, they preferred Plato to the other philoso- 
phers, and looked upon his opinions concern- 
ing God, the human soul, and things invisible, 
as conformable to the spirit and genius of the 
Christian doctrine. One of the principal pa- 
tron* of this system was Ammonius baocas, 
who at this time laid the foundation of that 
sect, afterward? dtstingeialpd by the name of 
•ttthe new Platonics/ Jtoft 
This P*- 
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rental and educated in the Christian faith, and 
probably never deserted the outward profession 
of this religion ; though Porphyry maintains, 
ift opposition to the testimony of Eusebius that 
in maturer life he brcame a pagan; and Fa- 
bliaus, who is followed by I Jr. Lard ucr, al- 
leges that there were two persons of the same 
name, the one a heathen philosopher, and the 
other a Christian writer. Those who are de- 
sirous of acquainting themselves with the 
grounds of these opposite opinions may con- 
sult Fabricius’s fiibl. Grace, lib. iv. cap. 

15}). Lardner’s Collection of Jewish and 
eathen Testimonies, vol. iii. p. I f)5, &c. and 
Mosheim, De Rebus Christianorum ante 
Const. Mag. p. 28 1 , &c. 

It was evidently the design of Ammonius to 
reconcile and unite all sects, philosophical ami 
religious, and to inculcate a doctrine that 
should comprehend all, the Christians not ex- 
cepted, in one common profession. For this 
purpose he maintained, that the great princi- 
ples of all philosophical and religious truth 
were to be found, equally, in all sects ; that 
they differed from each other only in their 
method of expressing them, and in some opi- 
nions of little or no importance ; and that, by 
a proper interpretation of their respective senti- 
ments, they might easily be united into one 
body. Accordingly, alt the gentile religions, 
and even the Christian, were to be illustrated 
and explained by the principles of this uni- 
versal philosophy; and the fables of the priests 
wefe to be removed from paganism, and the 
comments and interpretations of the disciples 
of Jesus from Christianity. In conformity to 
this plan he insisted, that all the religious sys- 
tems of all nations should be restored to their 
original purity, and reduced to their primitive 
standard, viz. the ancient philosophy of the 
East, preserved uncorrupted by Plato ; and he 
affirmed that this project was agreeable to the 
intentious of Jesus Christ, whose sole view, in 
descending upon earth, was to set bounds to 
the reigning superstition, to remove the errors 
that had blended themselves with the religions 
of all nations, hut not to abolish the ancient 
theology from which they were derived. He 
therefore adopted the doctrines which were re- 
ceived in Egypt concerning the universe, and 
the Deity, considered as constituting one great 
whole, concerning the eternity of the world, 
the nature of souls; the empire of Providence, 
and the government of the world by daemons. 
He also established a system of moral disci- 
pline, which allowed the people in general to 
live according to the laws of their country, and 
the dictates of nature, bnt required the wise to 
exalt their minds by contemplation. This 
system; so plausible in its first rise, but so 
comprehensive and complying in its progress, 
has been the source of innumerable errors and 
corruptions in the Christian church; At its 
first establishment it is said t of have had the ap- 
probation of ySth enagom, Pan^aBnus, and Cle- 
mctui the Afe$ehdriaft, aftd;#aft who had the 
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adopted by Longinus; the celebrated author of 
the treatise ou the Sublime, Plotinus; Heren- 
nius, Otigcn, Porphyry, Jamblvchu* the di- 
sciple of Porphyry, So pa ter, Edisins. Eusta* 
thius, Maximus of Ephesus, Priscus, Chrysan- 
thius the master of Julian, Julian' the Apos- 
tate, Mierncles, Procltis, and many others, 
both pagans and Christians. Moshehti’s Eccl. 
llist. vol. i. p. 136, &c. & c. See "Plato- 
nism. 

Eclectics were also a certain set of phy- 
sicians among the ancients, of whom Archi- 
genes, under Trajan, was the chief, who select- 
ed from the opinions of all the other sects that 
w hich appeared to them best and mo9t ra- 
tional. 

RCLE'GMA. s. 0* and Xcixnv.) A form of 
medicine made by the incorporation of oils 
with syrups (Quine?/). 

ECLIPSAREON, in astronomy, an instru- 
ment invented by Mr. Ferguson for exhibiting 
the time, progress, quantity, and duration of 
solar eclipses, at all parts of the earth. See 
Phil. Trans, vol. 48. p. 5U0 ; Ferguson's Astron. 
8 vo. p. 42(>. 

ECLIPSE, (from ix’Mify, of *xx«t ru>, dtjicio, 

I fail.) In astronomy, a privation of the light of 
one of the luminaries, by the interposition of some 
opaque body, either between it and the eye, or 
between it and the sun. 

The ancients had frightful ideas of eclipses; 
supposing them presages of the most dismal event*. 
Plutarch assures us, that, at Rome, it was not al- 
lowed to talk publicly of any natural causes of 
eclipses. They made a great noise with brazen 
instruments, and raised loud shouts, during 
eclipses of the moon ; as thinking, thereby, to ease 
her in labour: whence Juvenal, speaking of a 
talkative woman, says, “ Una laboranti potent 
succurrere lunsc." Others attributed the eclipse 
of the moon to the arts of magicians, who, by their 
enchantments, plucked her out of heaven, .and 
made her skim over the grass. The natives of 
Mexico keep last, during eclipses; and particular- 
ly their women, who beat and abuse themselves; 
drawing blood from their arms, ike. .They ima- 
gine the moon has been wounded by the sun, in 
some quarrel between them. 

The Hindus entertain strange ideas respecting 
the cause of an eclipse. They say that Rahoo, 
one of the asoors, stole a draught of the amceta, 
at the churning of the ocean, and was discovered 
in the act by the sun and moon, who immediately 
revealed it to the soors. Re was instantly cut in 
two by Narian : after which his head flew to the 
heavens, and continues to this day, endeavouring 
to eat the sun and the moon ii\ revenge for telHng 
<$f the theft. This causes the eclipse! When the 
eclipse begins, the people begin to shout and drum 
to frighten him away, lest he should swallow the 
lamina^ In 1797, during an eclipse, one of Mr. 
Fountain’s servants (the missionary) told him very 
seriously* he remembered when a boy, that Rahoo 
had swallowed the moon; but the people made 
such a great noise while he was getting the last 
bit into nis mouth, that he was forced to let it go 
again. (Biblical Magazine, No. 8.) 

The opinions of the Chinese with rifegard to 
eclipses are very similar to those v of the Hindtife, 
and had, probably, the same origin. A 
ledge of the nature of eclipses, and of the super - 
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slitious notions entertained of them, was of con- 
siderable advantage to Christopher Columbus, 
when, in 1493, he was driven on the island of 
Jamaica, and distressed for want of provisions, 
was refused relief; but having threatened them 
with a 'plague, and foretelling an eclipse, as a 
token of it, which happened according to his pre- 
diction, the barbarians were so terrific, that they 
strove* who should be the first in bringing sup- 
plies^ throwing them at his feet, and imploring 
forgiveness. 

Eclipses are divided, with respect to the objects 
eclipsed, into eclipses of the sun, of the moon, 
and of the satellites. And with respect to circum- 
stances, into total, partial, annular, and central, 

A total eclipse, is one in which the whole disc of 
the luminary is darkened; a partial one, is when 
only a part of the disc ip darkened; in an annular 
eclipse, the whole is darkened, except a ring or 
annulus, which appears round the dark part, like 
an illuminated border; and in a central eclipse, 
the centres of the two luminaries, and that of the 
earth, are in one and the same right line. 

Every planet and satellite is illuminated by the 
sun ; and cast9 a shadow towards that point of the 
heavens which is opposite to the sun. This 
phadow is nothing but a privation of light in the 
space hid from the sun by the opaque body that 
Intercepts his rays. 

When the sun’s light is so intercepted by the 
moon, that to any place of the earth the sun ap- 
pears partly or wholly covered, he is said to 
undergo an eclipse; though, properly speaking, 
it is only an eclipse of that part of the earth where 
the moon's shadow or penumbra falls. When 
the earth comes between the sun and moon, the 
moon falls into the earth’s shadow; and having 
no light of her own, she su0crs a real eclipse 
from the interception of the sun’s rays. When 
the sun is eclipsed to us, the moon’s inhabitants, 
on the side next the earth, sec her shadow like a 
dark spot travelling over the earth, about twice 
as fast as its equatorial parts move, and the 6am e 
way as they move. When the moon is in an 
eclipse, the sun appears eclipsed to her, total to 
all those parts on which the earth's shadow falls, 
apd of as long continuance as they are in the 
shadow. 

Lunar eclipses may be readily conceived after re- 
ferring to fig. 6. PL 5. where S is the sun, E the 
earth, and M or M the moon: they only happen 
at the time of full moon ; because it is only then 
the earth is between the sun and moon : nor do 
they happen every full moon, because of the 
obliquity of the moon's path with respect to the 
sun's; but only in suph full moons as happeu 
either at the intersection of those two paths, 
called the moon's nodes, or very near them; viz. 
when the mopn's latitude, or distance between 
the centres of the earth and moon, is less than the 
sum of the apparent semi* diameters of the moon 
and the earth's shadow. 

The chief circumstances in lunar eclipses are 
here mentioned: 1, All lunar eclipses are uni- 
versal, or visible in all parts of the earth which 
have the moon above their horizon, and are every 
where of the same magnitude and duration. $. 
In all lunar eclipses, the eastern side (or the left- 
hand side, as we look towards her from the north) 
$iM m $rst hmnerges into the shadow, and emerges 
again; for the proper' motion of the moon befog 
swifter, than that of the earth's shadow, the moon 
approaches it from the west, overtakes and passes 
, through it with the moon's east tide foremost, 
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leaving the shadow behind, or to the westward. 
3. Although total eclipses of the longest duration 
happen in the node, yet there may be total eclipses 
within a small distance of the nodes, minify’* 
within that distance where the moon’s latitude is 
equal to the apparent semidiameter of the earth's 
shadow, minus the semidiameter of the moon's 
disc, but in these situations the duration of total 
darkness will be short; whereas in central eclipsed 
it will continue nearly two hours. 4. If the earth 
had no atmosphere, the moon, when she was to- 
tally eclipsed, would be invisible; but as the earth, 
has an atmosphere, some of the light from the 
sun will be refracted thereby, and transmitted to 
the moon, on which account tbe moon will be 
visible at that time, and appear of a dull red co- 
lour. Lastly, she grows sensibly paler and dim- 
mer, before entering into the real shadow; owing 
to a penumbra which surrounds that shadow to 
some distance. 

Astronomy of lunar eclipses , or the method of calculat- 
ing their times, places , magnitudes , and other phenomena. 
—The first preliminary is to find the length of 
the earth's conical shadow. This may be found 
either from the distance between the earth and 
sun, and the proportion of their diameters, or 
from the angle of the sun's apparent magnitude 
at the time. Thus, suppose the semt-axts of the 
earth’s orbit 95,000000 miles, apd the eccentricity 
of the orbit 1,377000 miles, making the greatest 
distance 9(>,:377000 miles, or 24194 semidiameters 
of the earth; and the sun's semidiameter being to 
to the earth’s, as 112 to 1 ; then as AD : BE : : 
DB : FC, that is. Ill : 1 ; : 24194 : 2 Iff semi- 
diameters of the earth = EC the length of the 
earth’s .shadow.' Otherwise, suppose the angle 
AES, or the sun's apparent semidiameter be 
LV 5G", and the angle BAE, or the sun’s parallax 
8‘G", then is their difference, or the angle ACK» 
15 # 47*4"; hence, as tang. 15' 47*4': radius :: BE 
or 1 : 218 nearly = CE, the same distance as be- 
fore. Hence, as the moon's least distance from 
the earth is scarce 56 semidiameters, and the 
greatest not more than 64, the moon, when in 
opposition to the sun, in or near the nodes, wilt 
fall into the earth’s shadow, and will be eclipsed, 
as the length of the shadow is almost 4 times the 
moon’s distance. 

2. To fnd the apparent semidiameter of the earth's 
shadow, in the place where the moon passes through 
at any given time . — Add together the sun and moon's 
parallaxes, and from the sum subtract the ap- 
parent semidiameter of tbe sun ; so shall the re- 
mainder be the apparent semidiameter of the 
shadow at the place of the moon’s passage. For 
example, the 28th of April, 1790, at midnight, the 
moon's parallax is 61' 9", to which add 8*6^, or 
for tne sun’s parallax, from the sum 6f 18* 
take 15' 56", the sun’s apparent semidiameter, and 
the remainder 45' 92" is the temidiameter of the 
shadow at the place where the moon passes 
through at that time. N. B. Some omit the sun’s 
parallax, as of no consequence; but increase the 
apparent semidiameter of the -shadow by , one 
whole minute, for the shadow of the atmosphere; 
which would give the semidiatocter of the shaddw, 
in the case above, 46' 1 3*. 

$. There must also be had, the true distance of 
the moon from the node, at the mean opposition; 
also the true time of the opposition, with the true 
place of the sun and moon, reduced to thetfeliptics 
likewise thife r rtoou's tx$e latitude at the time of 
' the true opposiffpn y jangle of the moon’s way 
With the ecliptic, and then ue juttary motions of 
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the sun and moon: from which all the circum- 
stances of her eclipse may be computed by com- 
mon arithmetic and trigonometry. 

To construct an eclipse of the «kwi s — Let EW (fig. 
*7. PI. 5. part iv.) be a part of the ecliptic, and C 
the centre of the earth's shadow, through which 
draw perpendicular tp^EW, the line CN towards 
the north, if the moonhave north latitude at the 
time of the eclipse, or CS southward, if she have 
south latitude. Make the angle NCD equal to 
the angle of the mo, on's way with the ecliptic, 
which may be atways taken at 5° 35', on an aver- 
age, without any sensible error ; and bisect this 
angle by the right line OF ; in which line it is 
that the true equal time of opposition of the sun 
and moon falls, as given by the tables. 

From a convenient scale of equal parts, repre- 
senting minutes of a degree, take the moon’s lati- 
tude at the true time, and set it from C to G, on 
the line CF; and through the point G, at right 
angles to CD, draw the right line HKGL1 for the 
path of the moon's centre. Then is L the point 
in the earth’s shadow, where the moon’s centre 
is at the middle of jhe eclipse; G the point where 
her centre jls at the tabular time of her being full ; 
and K the point where her centre is at the instant 
of her ecliptic opposition: also I the moon's centre 
at the moment of immersion, and H her centre at 
the end of the eclipse. With the moon’s semi- 
diameter as a radius, and the points I, L, H, as 
centres, describe circles for the moon at the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of the eclipse. Finally, 
the length of the line of path IH, measured on the 
same scale, will serve to determine the duration of 
the eclipse, vie. by saying, as the moon’s horary 
motion from the sun is to IH : : 1 hour or 60 
min. to the whole duration of the cclipBe. 

To compute a lunar eclipse * — This will be very easy 
from the foregoing construction. For, 1st, in the 
triangle CGL, right-angled at L, there are given 
the hypothenuse CG*= the moon’s latitude at the 
time of full moon, and the angle GCL = the half 
of 5° 35'; to find the legs CL and LG. — 2d. In 
the right-angled triangle CHL or CIL, are given 
the leg CL, and CU or Cl, the sum of the bemi- 
dtanieters of the moon and the earth’s shadow; 
to find LH or LI, half the difference of the sun’s 
and moon’s motions during the time of the eclipse. 
—3d. As the difference of the horary motions of 
the luminaries is to one hour, or 60 min. : r TIL 
to the semiduration of the eclipse, and : : GL to 
the difference between the opposition and middle 
of the ^eclipse ; this last therefore taken from the 
time of full moon, gives the time of the middle of 
the eclipse; from which subtracting the time in 
LI, or semiduration before found, giveB the begin- 
, sing of the eclipse; or add the same, and it gives 
the end of atw — Lastly, from CO the semidiameter 
of the shadow, take CL, leaves LO ; to which 
add LP, the moon's semidiameter, when neces- 
sary, gives QP the quantity eclipsed. 

hfe*e.»_Whea the moon's distance from the 
nqde exceeds 12?, there can be no eclipse of the 
moon; or, more accurately, the limit is from 10£ 
ami I*b degrees, "^according to the distances of 
the still, earth, and moon. 

Solar eclipses may be understood* as to their na- 
ture and cause, by referring *? fig. 8. Pi. 5, where 
S is the sun, M the moon, and CD the earth, rmso 
the moon's conical ihadow,tra*ebing over a part 
of the earth OP, and making a, complete eclipse 
toatt the inhabitants residing in 'that but no- 

.where el m; excepting that r ftr A fe&ge space 
arqpad it tgtere is * fahtfer'lbade, included 
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within all the space rCD#, which is called pe* 

numbra. 

Solar eclipses happen only when the moon is in 
conjunction with the sun, that is ajt the new-moon, 
and also in the nodes, or near them, the limit be- 
iog about 17° on each side a node: such eclipses 
only happening when the latitude of the moon, 
viewed from the earth, is less than the sum of the 
apparent semidiameters of the sun and moon. In 
the nodes, when the moon has no visible latitude, 
the occultation is total: with some continuance 
when the dLk of the moon in perigee appears 
greater than that of the sun in apogee, and its 
shadow is extended beyond the surface of the 
earth : and total without continuance,* when the 
point of the moon's shadow barely covers the 
earth. Lastly, out Of the ^ nodes, but within the 
limits, the eclipses are partial. 

Other circumstances of solar eclipses are the 
following: 1. An eclipse of the sun does not ap- 
pear the same in all parts of the earth where it is 
6een, but is in some total or annular, while in 
others it is partial. 2. A solar eclipse does not 
happen at the 6ame time in all places where it is 
seen; but appears more early to the western parts, 
and more late to the eastern; as the motion of the 
moon beyond the sun, and consequently of her 
shadow, is from west to east. 3. An eclipse of the 
sun begins on the western side, and ends on the 
eastern. 4. No eclipse pf the sun happens to all 
places where the sun is visible; for the penumbra 
does at no time cover a hemisphere of the earth. 
5. The position of the cusps of the horns of the 
unobscured part of the sun’s disc may be easily 
found in the middle of the eclipse; for the line 
which joins them is parallel to the moon’s ap- 
parent way. 6. The middle of a solar eclipse will 
not be at the same time in all places on the same 
meridian ; for the parallax of longitude will be 
different in different latitudes. 7. The excess of 
the apparent semidiameter of the moon above 
that of the sun in a total eclipse is so small, that 
total darkness seldom continues more than four 
minutes in the latitude of London. 8. In most 
solar eclipses the moon’s disc is covered with a 
faint light, which is attributed to the reflection of 
the light from the illuminated part of the earth. 
9. In total eclipses of the sun, the darkness is 
sometimes so great as to render visible the planets 
above the horizon, and stars of the second magni- 
tude. In such eclipses the moon’s limb is seen 
surrounded with a ring which appears much 
brighter and whiter near the moon's body than at 
a distance from it; this ring in all respects re- 
sembles the appearance of an enlightened atmo- 
sphere viewed from a distance; but whether it 
belongs to the moon or the sun is not entirely de- 
cided, though it is generally supposed that it be- 
longs to the former. 

The limjts of a solar eclipse would be de- 
termined after the same manner as those of a 
lunar one, if the moon's parallax were insensible';' 
but because the parallax is considerable, the me* 
thod is rather altered. 1 . Add together the ap- 
parent semidiameters of the luminaries, both in 
apogee and perigee; this gives 32/ 16" tot the 
greatest sum, ana 30' 91* for the least. 2. Since 
the paraltax diminishes the northern latitude, and 
augments the southern, let the greatest parallax 
in latitude be added to the former sums, and also 
subtracted Iran them; the sum or difference will 
in each case jrive the latitude beyond Which 'thecg 
can be no etpBpeej this latitude being given/ the 
distance frost the node is readily ‘determined, ana 
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m found to be from 16$° to 18|°, according to 
Circumstances, for the limit, beyond which there 
can be no solar eclipse. Or, for this purpose M. 
Cassini gives the following directions : Find the 
time of the mean conjunction, and at that time 
find the sun's mean longitude, also the longitude 
of the moon’s node; and if the difference of these 
be less than 21°, there may he an eclipse; but if 
the difference be less than i5°, there must he one.” 

To calculate eclipse* of the sun -—First, find the 
mean new moon, and thence the true one ; with 
the place of the luminaries for the apparent time 
of the true one. 2. For the apparent time of the 
true new moon, compute the apparent time of the 
new moon observed. 3. For the apparent time of 
the new moon seen, compute the latitude seen. 

4. Thence determine the digits eclipsed. 5. Find 
the times of the greatest darkness, immersion, and 
emersion. G. Thence determine the beginning 
and ending of the eclipse. 

To deter m ne the duration of a solar eclipse.— Find the 
horary motion of the moon from the sun, for one 
hour before the conjunction, and another hour 
after ; then say, a9 tne former horary motion, to 
the seconds in an hour, so are the scruples of half 
duration (found as in a lunar eclipse) to the time 
of immersion; and a» the latter horary motion, to 
the same seconds, so are the same scruples of half 
duration, to the time of emersion. Then, adding 
the times of immersion and emersion together, the 
aggregate is the total duration. 

The moon's apparent diameter, when largest, 
exceeds the sun's when least, only 2' of a degree ; 
and at the greatest solar eclipse that can happen 
at any time and place, the total darkness cannot 
continue any longer than whilst the moon is mov- 
ing through this & from the sun in her orbit, 
which is about 4 minutes of time: for the motion 
of the shadow on the earth’s disc is equal to the 
moon's motion from the sun, which on account 
of the earth's rotation on its axis towards the 
same way, or eastward, is about 30$ minutes of a 
degree every hour, at a mean rate ; but so much 
of the moon's orbit is equal to 30$ degrees of a 
great circle on the earth, because the circumfer- 
ence of the moon’s orbit is about 60 times that of 
the earth ; and therefore the moon’s shadow goes 
30$ degrees, or 1630 geographical miles in an 
hour, or 30£ miles in a minute. 

To determine the beginnings middle , and end, of a solar 
eclipse.— Vrom the moon's latitude, for the time of 
conjunction, find the arch GL (fig. 7. PI. 5.) or 
the distance of the greatest obscurity. Then say, 
as the horary motion of the moon from the suu, 
before the conjunction, is to 1 hour; so is the dis- 
tance of the greatest darkness, to the interval of 
time between the greatest darkness and the con- 
junction. Subtract this interval, in the 1st and 
3d quaiter of the anomaly, from the time of the 
conjunction ; and in the other quarters, add it to 
the tames (be result is the time of the greatest 
darkness. Lastly, from the time of the greatest 
darkness subtract the time of incidence, and add 
it to the time of emersion ; the diffidence in the 
first case will be the beginning; and the sum, in 
the latter case, the end of the eclipse* 

To jind the digits eclipsed*-— AM the apparent semi- 
diameters of the luminaries into one sum, from 
whigh subtract the moon’s apparent latitude, the 
remainder shews the scruples,* or parts of the 
diafreter eclipsed. Then say, as the semidlameter 
of the tan, to the scruples eclipsed; so are 6 digits, 
dr 360 scruples, to the digits, &c, eclipsed. 

A very ingenious method of constructing and 
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calculating solar eclipses was first given by Mr. 
Flamstead in voL i. of sir Jonas Moore's System 
of Mathematics: the same method in substance 
is given by Dr. Keill, M. de la Caille, Mr. Femp 
son, and Mr. Vince, in their respective treatises 
on Astronomy. 

The following is a sketch of an analytical me* 
thod for the computation of eclipses. We refer 
all the points which we have to consider, to three 
axes respectively perpendicula* , according to the 
method adopted by the geneiality of modern 
mathematicians. We shall take tor axes of the 
letters y 9 the line drawn from the centre of the 
earth to. that of the luminary eclipsed) which we 
shall call in general the planet $ for axes of th# 
letters a?, a line perpendicular to the former in the 
plane of the ecliptic ; and for axe9 of the letters*, 
a third line perpendicular to both the others. The 
positive y, y, &c. will be directed towards the 
planet; tne x, x, &c. positive to the left, accord- 
ing to the order of the signs ; the *, *, &c. posi- 
tive above the plane of the ecliptic* towards the 
boreal pole. 

Following the example of Dionis du Sejour, we 
shall conceive a plane perpendicular to the axes 
of the y, v, & c. to pass through the centre of the 
moon; which we shall call the plane of projection ; 
and upon it we shall determine the apparent place 
of the centre of the planet viewed from the place 
of the observer. This done, nothing will be more 
easy than to compute the apparent distance of 
the stars, which is the principal result of the cal- 
culus. 

1. Call 9 the longitude of the planet, 4* its lati- 
tude, the longitude of the moon, 4/ its latitude, 
X, Y, Z, co-oidinates; taking for unity its dis- 
tance from the earth, we shall easily obtain by a 
simple transformation of co-ordinates: 

X = sin (9—9) cos 4/. 

Y =» sin 4. sin 4. + cos 4*' cos + cos (9'— 9), 

Z =sin 4/ cos 4'~-cos 4/ sin 4> cos (9—9). 

It will appear as we proceed how we may pass to 
the valueof Y. As to those of X and Z, we may 
at once give them this form: 

X=sin (9'— 9)— 2 sin (9'=9)sin*$4/; 

Z =*sin (4/— 40 + 2 bi n *( " ) 4* cos +' : 

which aproximate very nearly to the following 
values: 

X=(9’-9)-2(9'-9)sjn’{ + 

Z=.(V-4') + 2»m’ «in +. 

And as the terms of the second order will be al- 
ways very small, they may be exhibited in little 
tables easy to compute: or, indeed table 95 at the 
end of vol. i. of Lalande's Astronomy will answer 
the purpose. 

2. If we put g for the radius of the earth pass- 

ing through the place of the observer; « the 
angle which it makes with the plane of xx; £ the 
angle which its projection on the same plang 
makes with the axis of Z; *, the co-ordinates 

of the place of the observer; we shall have, by 
V^own formulae, 

•rafcos asui/6 
*«£ cotacos 0 

and it is sufficiently obvious that, of the two 
angles a andjS, the first Represses the altitude of 
the planet abdve the hdrhgon; and the second, 
the parallactic by the vertical and 

the circle jMiutoe. 

ft. * r 
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3. If we conceive a visual ray drawn from the # We find for that instant , 

eye of the observer to the centre of the planet, The longitude of the planet . 

denoting by f and f the co-ordinates of the point Us latitude * 4 

where it cuts the plane of projection, respectively Its right-ascension. 

parallel to the axes of the x f x, &c. and of the Its declination 

*» «, &c„ and by R the distance of the planet Its angle of position * 9 

from the earth $ we sk«dl easily obtain Us horizontal parallax . . . . * 

jl_y Its semi-diameter at the horizon ....A 

x The longitude of the moon — . . 9 ' 

R “Jf Its latitude 4' 

v R— Y Its horizontal paralax 

^R-^v *’ It8 8em *diameter at the horizon t> 

_ ; , _ . . _ „ The geocentric latitude of the place of the / 

But, representing by p the horizontal parallax observer - - f • • * 

of the moon, * that of the planet, we have, mani- The ri «j lt ascension of medium celi 

*«tly, Then make, 

^ as ^2 Sin — sin x sin n + cos X cos »j cos (»—<•)• 

r==, T" : _. _ coax sin {m — c) 

* Sin S 

substituting therefore these values, as well as a e * COb n 
those of x, y, and * ; supposing also Y ~ 1 ; and * « 

neglecting in the denominator the very minute w; cos a cos 

term v sin «; we shall find . 

*=(/>-«) CO, . sin . 

a cos/3 ; _ Z -+ ~ + + 2 . sm ^ (♦ T‘P) 1 8,n +• . . . 

expression, extremely simple. CJhe term., of the second order vanish in eclipses 

if, therefore, we c/ll / the line which unites the ? f f h = su " l a " d “ othcr casC3 “ a y be cl ^ lb,tcd 
centre of the moon, and the apparent place of rhe ln e ta ‘ )lcs v 
centre of the planet upon the plane of projection, T M _ Z—f 

we shall have, X— * 

/ T ^[(x-j)»+(z x __; 

Now, this line may be considered perpendicular / 

to the visual ray from the observer; while, on the ros hi 

othcr hand, the distance of this latter from the Take the sum D + a of the horizontal semi- 
planc of projection is equal to Y-v. The ap- diameters: in solar eclipses subtract the smaH 
parent distance of the centres is, tnerelorc, cx- quantity /A sin a> which may be shewn in a little 
pressed by table, the remainder compared with the value of 

f L will shew if the eclipse is commenced. 

Y— y The number of eclipses of both luminaries can- 

. 1 . nt u • . . not be fewer than two, nor more than «cven, in 

Farther, le. D be the horizontal semi-ili=mctor one ycar . tlic moat usuai num bcr is four, and it is 

of tjie moon; then — will he its semi-diameter rafc to bave more tban The reason is obvi- 

Y*—y ous ; for the sun passes by both the nodes of the 

augmented in the ratio of its altitude. 1 et, also, moon’s orbit but once in a year, unless he pass 
A be the semi-diameter of the planet ; then will by one of them in the beginning of the year, in 
the sum of their apparent semi-diameters be which case he will pass by the same again* a 
P little before the end of the year; because the 

Y_„ + ^’ nodes retrograde about 19-j degrees every year, 

Now, when this sum is equal to the apparent and therefore the sun will come to either of them 
distance of the centres, the eclipse will be either about 173 days after the other, for he will have to 

— «•- *“* ™ 

i D days. And if neither node be within 17° of the 

y— “=y 3 - + AJ sun at the 1 time of new moon, the sun will be 

... , 3 eclipsed; and at the subsequent opposition, the 

or, by clearingthe equation of fractions, supposing moon will be eclipsed in the other node, and come 
Y*l, and substituting for y its value, there re- r0U nd to the next conjunction before the former 
*m ls > . node be 17° beyond the sun, and eclipse him 

/*»D + A—/ a sin «. again, when three eclipses happen about either 

But the term p 4 «n a can never exceed 13". node, the like number commonly happens about 
It may, therefore, b,e exhibited in a small table: the opposite one; as the sun comes to it in 173 
and thus the whole is reduced, at length, to cal- days afterwards, and 6 lunations contain only 4 

days more. Thus there, may be two eclip«j|, of 
the sun, and one of the .mqon, about e^ch of the 

nodes. But when the moqn change* in either of . 

Thai the advantages Of this method may the the nodes, she cannot be near enough the other r 
more easily be seen, we sh^ll reduce it to a kind node at the next full, to be eclipsed; and' in 6 
of epitome* by which it miy readily be compared lunar months afterwards she wiU change T JW* 
with that given by M. Cignpfi, of his oth^ hqdct; in which case the>e cahiiot $4 «^ro 

Trigonometty) |ne best ansltticsl Method yet than two ‘ellipses in a year* both of tfce.«un 4 
puBushed. % generalfy f there will be niore gQlar thaii 

iippose that we Wish to ascertain whether an lunar ecS&V a* they will nearly bcar the pnci- ' 
echpsfe .has commene&lat any giyep instant: portion Of \heur limits, via. about 4 to 3 .' 1 But 
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mote lunar than solar eclipses are seen at any 
given place ; because a lunar eclipse is visible ou 
a whole terrestrial hemisphere at once, whereas 
a solar eclipse is visible only on a portion of a 
hemisphere. 

Period of eclipses ) is the space of time after which 
the same eclipses return again. The moon’s nodes 
move backwards 19$° every year, therefore they 
would shift through all the points of the ecliptic 
in eighteen years and 925 days j and this would 
be the regular period of the return of eclipses, if 
any complete number of lunations were perform* 
cd in it, without a fraction; but this is not the 
case. However, in 923 mean lunations, after the 
sun, moon, and nodes, have been once in a line 
of conjunction, they return so nearly to the same 
state again, that the same node which was in con- 
junction with the sun and moon at the beginning 
of these lunations will be within 28' Ti^of the line 
.>f conjunction, when the last of these lunations is 
completed; and in this period there will he a 
regular return of ecjipses, till it be repeated about 
forty times, or in about 720 years, when the line 
of the nodes will be 28' X +0 from the conjunction, 
and will, consequently, be beyond the ecliptic 
limits: this is called the Plinian period or Chal- 
dean saros; it contains, according to Dr. Halley, 
18 Julian years 11 days 7 hours 43 minutes 20 
seconds; or, according to Mr. Ferguson, IS? ll d 

42 <:i 44 s . In an interval of 557> 2l u i8 h ll m 
51 s , in which there are exactly 6S90 mean luna- 
tions, the conjunction or opposition coincides so 
nearly with the node, as not to be distant more 
than 1 1". If, therefore, to the mean time of any 
solar or lunar eclipse, we add this period, anti 
make the proper allowance for the intercalary 
days, we shall have the mean time of the return 
of the same eclipse. This period is so very near, 
that in 6000 years it will vary no more from the 
truth, as to the restitution of eclipses, than 8.J 
minutes of a degree. 

The use of eclipses.— In astronomy, eclipses of the 
moon determine the spherical figure of the earth; 
they also shew that the sun is larger than the 
earth, and the earth than the moon. Eclipses 
also, that are similar in all circumstances, and that 
happen at considerable intervals of time, serve to 
ascertain the period of the moon’s motion. In 
geography, eclipses discover the longitude of dif- 
ferent places; for which purpose those of the 
moon are the more useful, because, they are more 
often visible, and the same lunar eclipse is of 
equal magnitude and duration at all places where 
it is seen. In chronology, both solar and lunar 
’ eclipses serve to determine exactly the time of 
any past event. 

Eclipses of tkt Satellite r. See Satellites or 
Jupiter. 

To, Eclipse, v. c. (from the noun. J l . To 
darken a luminary (Creech)- 2. To extinguish ; 
to put out (Shaftspcftrt). 3* To cloud ; to ob- 
scure ( Calamy), 4. To disgrace ( Clarcndop ), 
ECLIPTA, in botany; a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order poi^mj^ superflua. Re- 
ceptacle cnafly> dowriless ; florets of the centre 
THaerc ape seven species ; natives of 
th^ Eat(t or West Indies : and perhaps one ng 
tw^n^kehdtis to put own country. A ; v , ^ 

, •„ . Qtk Something " belong! % . to 

ed'q*M»;as ecliptic limits, the greatest distahees 
ftoin thd nodes at which the sun prtftooncan 
be eclipsed. This limit for lunar eclipses is 


between 101 and 12^°; and, for solar eclipses, 
between 16$ and 18$; as stated' in some of the 
preceding articles. 

Ecliptic, i. In astronomy, a great circle 
of the sphere, supposed to be drawn through 
the middle of the zodiac. It is sometime* 
called the via solis r or sun's path, being the 
track which he appears to describe amopg the 
fixed stars ; though, more properly, it is the 
apparent path of the earth, as viewed from .the 
sun, and Lhcnce called the heliocentric circle of 
the earth. It obtained the name ecliptic, he>- 
cause all eclipses of the sun and moon happen 
when the moon is in or near a node where net 
path intersects this circle. 

Upon the ecliptic are marked and counted 
the twelve celestial signs, Aries, Taurus, &c» 
and upon it the longitudes of planets and start 
are reckoned. It is situated obliquely with re;* 
spect to the equator, and cuts it in two points* 
viz. the beginning of Aries and Libra, .which 
are directly opposite to each other ; and, ac- 
cordingly, wc find the sun twice every year in 
the equator ; and ail the rest of the year, either 
on the north or south side thereof. The eclip*- 
tic is a great circle of the sphere> bisected by the 
horizon ; consequently, the arch of the ecliptic, 
intercepted between the horizon and the'metv 
dian, is a quadrant. And again, the solstitial 
points of the ecliptic, i. e. those most remote 
from the equator, are a quadrant distant from 
the equinoctial points. 

Obliquity of the Ecliptic , is the angle which 
it makes with the equator at their intersection. 
This obliquity may be found in the following 
manner : about the time of the summer solstice 
observe the sun's meridian altitude with the 
utmost care, for several days successively : from 
the greatest altitude observed, subtract the 
height of the equator; and ihe remainder is the 
greatest declination, which is the solstitial 
point. Or, it may be found by observing the 
meridian altitude of the sun’s centre on the days 
of the summer and winter solstice ; the differ- 
ence of those altitudes will be the distance of 
the tropics ; and half that distance will be the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. 

This "obliquity is now about 93° 27 f 58" 5 
but it is variable. According to the observa- 
tions of Pytheas, at Marseilles, made rather 
more than 300 years before the Christian aera, 
the obliquity was then 23° 4j)$'. Albatcgnius, 
about the year 880, found it to be 23® 35', or. 
by correcting for parallax and refraction, 23 6 
35' 40". Aim aeon, the son of Almansor the 
Arabian, made it 23° 33'30" in 1 140. Tycho 
Brahe, in . 1587 , found it to be 23°2(j / 30". 
Mr, Flamsteed, in 1689 , 23° 28 ' 5(>". Conda- 
mine, at Quito, in 1730', made it 23® £ 8 ' 24". 
Dr. Maskelyne, in 17 ®, determined it at $9k° 
28' 10 ". By a comparison with the nHKt,c*rfy 
and accurate observations, it appears tjbat tw 
diminution of tlje obliquity, is on the average 
ahppt the rataof 6Q" to 4 century, or hal fa se- 
cond m a year. V / 

This change in the obliquity of the echptto 
is wholly dtytog’to tefrom of the ptoifcM, 
and pariic«udy:yflitia r> ai|d Jflpiter, upon the 
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earth. According to La Grange, whose theory 
is admirable, the annual change of obliquity is 
variable, and has its limits. About 2000 years 
ago, he thinks it was at the rate of 38" in 100 
yean ; that it is now, and will be for 400 yenrs 
to come, 56" per century; but 2000 years 
hence, 49" per century. After a very long pe- 
riod, the change of obliquity will vary from a 
diminution to an increase : and thus the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic will vary alternately from 
greater to less, and from less to greater ; the 
variations never exceeding 2° 5 as already ob- 
served in the History of Astronomy. 

Ecliptic, in geography, an imaginary 
great circle on the terrestrial globe, not only 
answering to, but falling upon, the plane of 
the celestial ecliptic. 

Poles of the Ecliptic , are the two opposite 
points of the sphere, which are each every- 
where equally distant from the ecliptic quite 
around, or 9O 0 distant from it. The distance 
of the poles of the ecliptic from the poles of the. 
equator, or of the world, is always equal to the 
varying distance of the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

ECLOGUE, in poetry, a small elegant com- 
position in a simple natural style. The word 
takes its derivation from the Greek txXoy»j, 
choice, so that, according to the etymology, 
an eclogue should be a choice or select piece." 

The eclogue, in its primary intention, is the 
same thing with the idyllium ; but custom has 
likewise made some difference between them, 
and appropriated the name eclogue to pieces 
wherein shepherds are introduced; and idyl- 
lium to those written like eclogues, but with- 
out shepherds in them. The eclogue is pro- 
perly an image of the pastoral life; therefore 
the matter is low, and its genius humble. Its 
business is to describe the loves, sports, piques, 
jealousies, intrigues, and other adventures of 
shepherds; so that its character must he sim- 
ple, the wit easy, the narration short; the 
thoughts ingenious, the manners innocent, the 
language pure; the verse flowing, the expres- 
sions plain, and all the discourse natural. The 
models in this sort of poetry are Theocritus and 
Virgil, who both have some eclogues of a lofty 
character: the eclogue, therefore, occasion- 
ally raises its voice. Yet M. Fontenelle es- 
teems it a fault in some modern poets to have 
put matter of high concern in their eclogues, 
and made their shepherds sing the praises of 
kings and heroes. 

E'CLYSIS. (»x>.y<n;, dissolution.) A dissolu- 
tion or universal faintness. 

ECONOMICAL. Economic k. a. (from 
economy.) 1. Pertaining to the regulation of a 
household (Davies). 2. Frugal ( Wotton ). 

ECONOMY*. s. 1. The ma- 

nagement of a family {Taylor). 2. Distribu- 
tion of expence ( Dry den) , 3. F rugality ; dis- 
cretion of expence (Swift)- 4. Disposition of 
things; regulation (Hammond). 5. The dispo- 
sition or arrangement of any work (pen Jon- 
son). 6. System of matter; distribution of 
every thing to its proper place (Sldckmore) . 

Economy (Political). See Political. 

ECM A RT YRI A , in antiquity, a kind of 
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second-hand evidence admitted in the Athenian 
courts. 

ECOUTE, in the manage, a pace 01 mo- 
tion of a horse, when he rides well upon the 
hand and the heels, is compactly put upon his 
haunches, and hears or listens to the heels or 
spurs; and continues duly balanced between 
the heels, without throwing to either side. 
This takes place when a horse has a fine sense 
of the aids of the hand and heel. 

ECPHORA, in architecture, the projecture, 
or the right line intercepted between the axis 
and the outermost surface of a member or 
moulding. 

F.CPHllA'CTICS. (from tafpet-rmu , to re- 
move obstructions.) Deobstruents; medicines 
which remove obstructions. 

RCPY'C riCS. (from exirvxuftu, to condense.) 
lncrassanls : medicines that render the fluids 
more solid. 

K'C STACY, s. (fxrao-tf.) 1. Any passion in 
which the thoughts are absorbed, and in which 
the mind is lor a time lost (Suckling). 2. Ex- 
cessive joy; rapture (Prior). 3. Enthusiasm ; 
excessive elevaiion and absorption of the mind 
(Milton). 4. Excessive grief or anxiety : not 
in use. 5. Madness; distraction : not in use 
(Shakspeurc). 

E'CSTASIED. a. (from ccstacy.) Ravish- 
ed ; filled with enthusiasm. 

ECSTASIS. (from to be delirious.) 

An ecstacy, delirium, or trance. 

ECSTA/TIC. Ecsta'tical. a. (txrahxo;.) 
I, Ravished ; rapturous ; elevated beyond the 
usual bounds of nature (Stilling fleet). 2. 
Raised to the highest degree of joy (Pope). 
3. Tendingto external objects (Norris). 

ECSTATIC T, in Grecian antiquity, a sort 
of diviners, who were cast into trances or eo 
stacics, in which they lay like dead men, or 
ersons asleep, deprived of all sense or motion, 
ut after some time, returning to themselves, 
they gave strange relations of what they had 
seen and heard. 

ECTHES1S, in church history, a confes- 
sion of faith, in the form of an edict, publish* 
ed in the year 639, by the emperor Heraclius» 
with a view to pacify the troubles occasioned 
by the Eutychian heresy in the eastern church. 
The same prince revoked it, on being informed 
that pope Severinus had coudemncd it, as fa- 
vouring the MonotheUtes; declaring at the 
same time that Sergius, patriarch of Constant 
tinople, was the author of it. 

ECTHLIPSIS, among Latin grammarians, 
a figure of prosody, whereby the m at the end 
of a word, when the following word begins 
with a vowel, is elided, or cut off, together 
wjrh the vowel preceding it, for the.$ake of the 
measure of the verse ; thus they read mutt 9 Me, 
for multum Mr. - 

ECTCEPIiE. ( ectopia , «xWfc, from nflenatg 
out of place.) Parts displaced. It constitute^ 
an order in the class locales of Cullen's noso- 

“IcT&O'PIUM. (cctr opium , ntyoriw, from 
iuty#u 9 to invert.) An extraversion of an eye? 
lid, so that; its internal surface is outermost 
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; ECTYPE, among antiquarians# an impres- 
sion of a medal, seal, or ring, or a figured copy 
of an inscription, or other ancient monument. 

ECU, or Escu, a Spanish crown. See 
Money. 

ECYA, an episcopal town of Spain, in An- 
dalusia. It contains twenty convents, anil 
about 9000 inhabitants. Lat. 37- 39 N. 
Lon. 4. 27 W. 

ECZE'MIA. Ecze'sma. (from tx£w,. to 
boil.) Heat eruptions: spring flushes: aestus 
volatilis, or feu-volant. It is a term that has 
been hitherto used by medical writers rather 
generally, to express every kind of cutaneous 
heat eruption, than restricted to any particular 
species. 

EDA'CIOUS. a. ( edacilas , Lat.) Eating ; 
voracious ; ravenous ; greedy. 

EDA'CITY. s. ( edacilas , Lat.) Voracity 5 
ravenousness; grecdiucs9; rapacity (Bacon). - 

EDDA, in antiquities, is a system of the an- 
cient Icelandic, or Runic mythology, contain- 
ing many curious particulars of the theology, 
philosophy, and manners, of the northern na- 
tions of Europe; or of the Scandinavians, who 
had migrated from Asia, and from whom our 
Saxon ancestors were descended. Mr. Mallet 
apprehends that it was originally compiled, 
soon after the Pagan religion was abolished, as 
a course of poetical lectures, for the use of such 
young Icelanders as devoted themselves to the 
profession of a scald or poet. It consists of two 
principal parts; the first containing a brief 
system of mythology, properly called the Edda; 
and the second being a kind of art of poetry, 
and called Scalda, or Poetics. The most an- 
cientEdda was compiled by Soemund Sigfus9on, 
surnamed the Learned, who was born in Ice- 
land about the year 1057. This was abridged, 
and rendered more easy and intelligible, about 
a hundred and twenty years afterwards, by 
Snorro Sturleson, who was supreme judge of 
Iceland in the years 1215 and 1222 ; and it was 
published in the form of a dialogue. He added 
also the second part in the form of a dialogue, 
being a detail of different events transacted 
among the divinities. The only three pieces 
that arc kuown to remaiu of the more ancient 
Edda of Soemund, are the Voluspa, the Hava- 
maal, and the Runic chapter. 

The first edition of the Edda wa9 published 
by Rescnius, professor at Copenhagen, in a 
large quarto volume, in the year 1 0(i5 ; con- 
taining the text of the Edda, a Latin translation 
by an Icelandic priest, a Danish version, and 
various readings from different MSS. Mr. 
Mallet has also given an English translation of 
the first part, accompanied with remarks ; from 
which wc leans, £h«.t the Edda teaches the doc- 
trine of the Supreme, called the Universal Fa- 
ther, and Odin, who livep for ever, governs all 
his kingdom, and directs the great things as 
well as the small; who formed the heaven, 
earth/ and air; made man, and gave him a 
spirit at soul, which shall live after the body 
jnallhave mouldered away: and then all the 
just shall dwell with him in a place palled 
;Gimle, or V ingolf, the palace of friendship ; 
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bpt wicked men shall go to Hela, or death* 
and from thence to Niriheim, or the abode of 
the wicked, which is below in the ninth world . 4 
It inculcates also the belief of several inferior 

f )ds, and of goddesses, the chief of whom is 
rigga, or Frea, i. e. lady, meaning hereby 
the earth, who was the spouse of Odin, or the 
Supreme God ; whence we may infer that, ac- 
cording to the opinion of these ancient philo- 
sophers, this Odin wa9 the active principle or 
soul of the world, which uniting itself with 
matter, had thereby put it into a condition to 
produce the intelligences, or inferior gods, 
and men, and all other creatures. The Edda 
likewise teaches the existence of an evil being, 
called Lokc, the calumniator of the gods, the 
artificer of fraud, who surpasses all other beings 
in cunning and perfidy. It teaches the creation 
of all things out of an abyss or chaos ; the final 
destruction of the world by fire; the absorption 
of the inferior divinities, both good and bad, 
into the bosom of the grand divinity, from 
whom all tilings proceeded, as emanations of 
his essence, and who will survive all things; 
and the renovation of the earth in an improver! 
state. Fables 1, 2. 10. 1 6. 33*. For a farther 
account of the Edda, see Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquities, vol. ii. 17/0, passim. 

To E'DDER. t\ a . To bind a fence (Mor- 
timer) . 

E'd der. 5. Such fencewood as is commonly 
put upon the: top of fences (Tusser). 

EDDISH, or Eadish, the latter pasture, 
or grass, which conies after mowing, or reap- 
ing; otherwise called ear-grass, earsh, and 
etch. 

E'DDY. s. (e^, backward, again, and en, 
water, Saxon.) 1. The water that by some re- 
percussion, or opposite wind, runs contrary to 
the main stream (Dry den). 2. Whirlpool; 
circular motion ( Dry Jen ). 

E'ddy. a. Whirling; moving circularly 
(Dry den). 

EDDYSTONE or Edystone rocks, 
so remarkable for the light-house built on 
them, obtained their name from the great va- 
riety of contrary sets of the tide or current in 
their vicinity. They are situated nearly S.S.W. 
from the middle of Plymouth sound, according 
to the true meridian. The distance from the 
port of Plymouth is nearly fourteen miles, and 
from the promontory called Rauihead about 
ten miles. They are almost in the line, but 
somewhat within it, which joins the Start and 
the Lizard points ; and as they lie nearly in the 
direction of vessels coasting up and down the 
channel, they were necessarily, before the esta- 
blishment of a light-house, very dangerous, and 
often fatal to ships under such circumstances. 
Their situation, likewise, with regard to the, 
bay of Biscay and Atlantic ocean, is such, that;; 
they lie open to the swells of the buy and ocean' 
from all the south-western points of the coin- 
pass: which* swells are generally allowed by 
mariners to be very great and heavy in those 
seas, and particular, in the bay of Biscay. 
It is to be observed* mat. the soundings of the 
sea from toward the Edy- 
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stone are from eighty fathoms to forty, and fumishcs us with, we have none that has es. 
Everywhere till you come near the Edystonc ceeded this in Great Jon fain, or wns. more in- 
thc sea is full thirty fathoms in deptli* so that jurious or extensive in its devastation. The 
all the heavy seas from the south-west come next morning, November 27th, when the vio- 
uncontrouled upon the Edystone rocks, and lence of the storm was so much abated that it 
break on them with the utmost fury. could be seen whether the light-house had 

The force and height of these seas is increas- suffered by it, nothing appeared standiug, but, 
ed by the circumstance of the rocks stretching upon a nearer inspection, some of the large 
across the channel, in a north and south di- irons by which the work was fixed upon the 
section, to the length of above a hundred fa- rock ; nor were any of the people, or any of the 
ttioms, and by their lying in a sloping manner materials of the budding, ever found after* 
toward the south-west quarter. Thisstiviug wards. 

of the rocks, as it is technically called, does not In 1709, another light-house was built of 
cease at low water, but still goes on prog res- wood, on a very different construction, by Mr. 
lively ; so that, at fifty fathoms westward, there John lludyerd, then a silk-mercer on Ludgatc- 
are twelve fathoms water ; nor do they termi- hill. This was a very ingenious structure : 
Date altogether at the distance of a mile. From after it had braved the elements for forty-six 
this configuration it happens, that the seas arc years, it was burnt to the ground in 1755. On 
swelled to such a degree in storms and hard the destruction of this light-house, that excel- 
gales of wind, as to break on the rocks with lent mechanic and engineer Mr. Smeaton was 
the utmost violence. chosen as the fittest person to build another. 

The effect of this slope is likewise sensibly It was with some difficulty that he was able to 
felt in moderate, and even in calm weather; for persuade the proprietors, that a stone building, 
thelibration of the water, caused in the bay of properly constructed, would in all respects be 
Biscay in hard gales at south-west, continues in preferable to one of wood; but having at last 
those deep waters for many days, though sue- convinced them, he turned his thoughts to the 
ceeded by a calm ; insomuch, that when the shape which was most suitable to a building so 
$ca is to all appearance smooth and even, and critically situated. Reflecting on the structure 
its surface unruffled by the slightest breeze, yet of the former buildings, it seemed a material 
those librations still continuing, which arc improvement to procure, if possible, an en- 
called the ground-swell, and meeting the slope largement of the base, without increasing the 
of the rocks, the sea breaks upon them in a size of the waist, or that part of the building 
frightful manner, so as not only to obstruct any which is between the top of the rock and the 
work being done on the rock, but even the top of the solid wotk. Hence he thought a 
landing upon it, when, figuratively speaking, greater degree of strength and stiffness would 
you might go to sea in a walnut shell. A cir- ne gained, accompanied with le*s resistance to 
cumstance which still farther increases thedif- the acting power. On this occasion, the 11a- 
ficulty of working on the rock is, there being a tural figure of the waist, or bole of a large 
sudden drop of the surface of the rock, forming spreading oak, occurred to Mr, Smeaton. 
a step of about four and a half, or five feet “ Let us (says he) consider its particular figure, 
high ; so that the seps, which in moderate Connected with it? roots, which lie hid below 
weather come swelling to this part, meet so ground, it rises from the surface with a large 
sudden a check, that they frequently fly to the swelling base, which at the height of one dia- 
height of thirty or forty feet. meter is generally reduced by an elegant curve. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, it is not concave to the eye, to a diameter less by at least 
surprising that the dangers to which navigators one-third, and sometimes to half its original 
were exposed by the Edystonc rocks should base. From thence, its taper diminishing 
make a commercial nation desirous of having a more slowly, its sides by degrees come into a 
light-house on them. The wonder is, that any perpendicular, and for some height form a cy- 
one should be found hardy enough to undertake lindcr. After that, a preparation of more cir- 
the building. Such a man was first found in cumfcrence becomes necessary, for the strong 
the person of Henry Winstanlcy, of Littlebury, insertion and establishment of the principal 
in Essex, gent, who, in the year 1696, was boughs, which produces a swelling of* its dia- 
fumished by the master, wardens, and assist- meter. Now we can hardly doubt, but that 
ante, of the Trinity house, of Deptford Strond, every section of the tree is nearly of an equal 
with the necessary powers to carry the design strength in proportion to what it has to resist; 
into execution. He entered upon his under- and we're wc to lop off its principal boughs, and 
taking in 1696, and completed it in four years, expose it in that state to a rapid current of 
This gentleman was so certain of the stability water, we should find it as capable of resisting 
of his structure, that he declared it to be his the action of the heavier tifiid, when divested 
wish to be in it '** during the greatest storm of the greater part of its clothing, as it was that 
: t&at 4 wgr blew under the nice of the heavens." of the lighter, when all its spreading orna- 
|l r. Winstanley was but too amply gratified in ments were exposed to the funr Of the 'wind: 
this with 5 for while he there, with his and hence we may derive an idea of whet the 
workmen and light-keeper*/ that dreadful proper shape of a column of the greatest staM- 
, storm began, which raged mpst violently on fity ought to be, to resist the action ofexteriial 
'S ‘wh .of NOVO^ber jin the night; and violence, when the quantity of ipattcr is given 
thcaccOOfijp history of which it is to be composed.**, 
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With these views, as to the proper form of 
the superstructure, Mr. Smeaton began the 
work on the 2d of April, 175?, and finished 
it August 4, 17 r >9. The rock, which slopes 
towards the S.W. is cut into horizontal steps, 
into which are dove-tailed, and united by a 
strong cement, Portland stone, and granite. 
The whole, to the height of thirty-five feet 
from the foundation, is a solid of stones* en- 
grafted into each other, and united by every 
means of additional strength. The building 
has four rooms, one over the other, and at the 
top a gallery and lantern. The stone floors 
are flat above, but concave beneath, and are 
kept front pressing against the sides of the 
building by a chain let into the walls. It is 
nearly eighty feet high, and since its comple- 
tion has been assaulted by the fury of the 
elements, without suffering the smallest in- 

^V'e regret that we cannot with propriety 
trace out the progress of this great work, and 
shew with what skill and judgment this unpa- 
ralleled engineer overcame ine greatest diffi- 
culties! we, however, beg to recommend to 
our curious readers Mr. Smeaton’s own Ac- 
countof the Eddystone Light-house, not doubt- 
ing that they will be highly gratified by the 
perusal. According to the Requisite Tables, 
this light-house is situated in lat. .50. 8 N. 
Lon. 4. 24 W. of Greenwich, or 4. 18. 23 
W. of London. 

EDELINCK (Gerard), an eminent en- 
graver, born at Antwerp, in 1(4 1. He resided 
m France, where he executed some fine pieces, 
as the picture of the holy family by Raphael, 
and the tent of Darius by le Brun. lie was 
patronized by Louis XIV. and died in 1707* 

EDEMA (Gerard;, a Dutch landscape 
painter, who went to America, on purpose to 
observe the plants and insects of that country. 
He came to Ixmdon in l()70, and became fa- 
mous for painting landscapes. He died about 
170Q. 

KDEMATO'SE. a. (oiSifxtt.) Swelling* full 
of humours ( Arbutknot ). 

EDEN. ( pleamre and delight*) A province 
of the Ea9t, called by Moses the land and the 
garden of Eden. Many conjectures have been 
formed about the situation of Eden : it is not 
consistent wjth our purpose to wander into the 
field of conjecture, we shall, therefore, just 
state, that the most probable opinion is, that 
the garden of Eden was situated somewhat to 
the NV W. of the Persian gulph, in about lat. 
31 N. Ion. 65 £. from rerro. Hie reasons 
which induce uls to prefer this situation may 
be seen in Wells’s Geography, vol. i. p. g, &c. 
or in Worthington’s Theory of the Earth. 
This word Eden, from its meaning* has been 
impoftd av a proper name of several places of a 
mord than ordinarily delightful situation ; as, 
fori pstance, a' town on mount Lebanod/men- 
tkmed in Amos i. v. 5. Sir William. 

j ‘Hits observable, that Aden, in thc Ek^eftl 
eels, is precisely the sarpe word with EdSny 
which we aoplyto the garden of RarsjdRiff ' it 
has two senses, according ton slight 


a. ( edentate * , Lat.) De* 
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ill its pronunciation * its first meaning is (z seif 
tied abide ; its second, delight , softness, &C 
tranquillity'' 

Eden, a river which rises in Westt&ar$> 
land, on the confines of Yorkshire, ahd run- 
ning N. by Appleby and Carlisle, falls intb 
Solway frith. 

EDE'NTATED. 
prjved of teeth. 

EDGAR, king of England, succeeded HU 
brother Edwin in 959 , at tlie age of sixteen* 
but Was not crowned till he was thirty-six* 
The moderation of his reigh procured him the 
name of Peaceable. He vanquished the Scots, 
and laid Wales under a yearly tribute of a cer« 
tain number of wolves* heads, which effectually 
cleared the country of those animals. He sub- 
dued one part of Ireland, add fitted out a gteat 
fleet of mips, which defended his kibgudm* 
from invasion. On the death of His queen 
Egelflida, be sent earl Athelwold to see wh** 
ther the report of the beauty of Elfrida was 
true. The earl felt in love with the lady, gave 
his master a false report, and married her. He 
was afterwards slain in hunting, and Elfrida 
became the wife of Edgar, who died in 97 $ 9 
aged thirty-three. 

EDGE. s. (ere 3 e, Saxon.) 1. The thinot 
cutting part of a blade ( Skahspeare ). 2, A 

narrow part rising from a broader (Mortimer)^ 
3. Brink* margin; extremity (Pope)* 4* 
Sharpness ; intenseness of desire ( Drydeh ). 
b. Keenness; acrimonyof temper ( Shakstocare ). 
6. To set teeth on Edge. To cause a tingling 
pain in the teeth ( JJacon ). 

To Edge. v t a. (from the noun.) 1 . To 
sharpen ; to enable to cut (Dry den), it. To 
furnish with an edge ( Dryden ). 3. To 
border; to fringe (Pope), 4. To exasperate) 
to embitter (Hayward), b. To put forward 
beyond a line (Locke), 

To Edge. v. n. To move against aiiy power. 

EDGED. part, a, (from edge ) Sharp; not 
blunt (Digby). 

EDGELESS. a . (from edge,) Blunt; ob- 
tuse ; unable to cut ( Shakspeare ). 

EDGETOOL. r. ( edge and toot.) A tool 
made sharp to cut (V Estrange), 

EDGEWISE, ad. (edge and mie\. With 
the edge put into any particular direction 

EDGING, s. (from edge.) 1 . What is 
added to any thing by way of ornament (Dry* 
den) . 2. A narrow lace. 

EDGINGS, among gardeners, the series of 
small but durable plants, set round the edges or 
borders of flower-beds, &c. Tlie best aud 
most durable plant for this use te box, which* 
if well planted and rightly managed* will conti- 
nue in strength and beauty for many ye^t* v 
The seasons fbr planting are the autumn, /mt 
very early in the spring; the best 
ibr this purpose is the dvyftrf Dutch BtfxV V 

EDH1LING, EmiirffcdW, an ancient 
\ appellation of the Ability among t&t An^o* 

; Saxons. The Sgxbrj nation, says Nith^rd, 
fiftst. lib, iy v injj\ thrce.ow^V 

class c* of* ydhihngi, me tnlfogv 
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and the lazzi ; which signify the nobility, the 
freemen, and the vassals or slaves. ’ Instead of 
edhiling, we sometimes meet with atffcling, or 
setheling; which appellation was likewise given 
to the king's son, and the presumptive heir of 
the crown. Sec Atm&lIng. 

E'DIBLE. a . (from edo, Latin.) Fit to be 
eaten 5 fit for food (More). 

EDICT, s . ( edictum , Lat.) A proclamation 
of command or prohibition (Addison). 

Edict, in matters of polity, an order or 
Instrument, signed and sealed by a prince, to 
serve as a law to his subjects. We find fre- 
quent mention of the edicts of the praetor, the 
ordinances of that officer in the Roman law. 
In the French law, the edicts are of several 
kinds } some importing a new law or regula- 
tion ; others, the erection of new offices, esta- 
blishments of duties, rents, &c. and sometimes 
articles of pacification. In France, edicts are 
much the same as a proclamation is with us, 
but with this difference, that the former have 
the authority of a law in themselves, from the 
power which issues them forth ; whereas the 
latter are only declarations of a law, to which 
they refer, and have no power in themselves. 

Edicts can have no room in Britain, because 
that the enacting of laws is lodged in the par- 
liament, and not in the king. 

Edicts are all scaled with green wax, to shew 
that they are perpetual and irre\ ocable. 

EDIFICATION, s. ( cedijjcatio , Latin.) 1. 
The act of building up man in the faith 3 im- 
provement in holiness (Taylur). 2 . Improve- 
ment; instruction (Addison). 

EDIFICE, s. ( adificium , Lat.) A fabric 3 
a building; a structure (Bentley). 

EDIFlER. s . (from edify.) One that im- 
proves or instructs another. 

To EDIFY, v . n. (edifico, Latin.) 1 . To 
build (Chapman). 2 . To instruct; to improve 
(Hooker). 3. To teach; to persuade: obso- 
lete (Bacon). 

* E'DILE. 5 . ( cedilts , Lat.) The title of a ma- 
gistrate in old Rome ( Shakspeare ). 

EDINBURGH, the capital of Scotland, si- 
tuated in a county of the same name, on three 
hills, or ridges, which run from E. to W. in a 
direction almost parallel. On the middle 
ridge, which is narrow and steep, stands the 
Old Town. The North Town is seated on an 
elevated plain, gently sloping on every side 3 
and the S. part of the city stands also on a simi- 
lar sloping eminence. The situation of the 
Old Town is very peculiar and striking. A 
fine street, a mile in length, and generally 
ninety feet broad, extends from the castle on 
the W. summit of the hill, to Holyrood House. 
It is called the High Street. On each side of 
this steep hill, the houses form narrow lanes, 
which *re called closes, and ex$ 8 fed N. and S. 
Many of them are very lofty, but so crowded, 
and at tt; were, piled upon each other, that they 
qre far from being distinguished either for ele- 
ctee or cleanliness. The fow the Old 
Town resembles that of a tuitlejihe castle 
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Holyrood House, the tail. On each side of this 
hill was once a lake. The S. valley, drained 
of its waters, is occupied by Cowgate Street. 
The N. valley is also drained ; but a disagree- 
able morass remains, which is still called the 
N. Loeh. The ancient castle (the origin of 
which no historian can trace) is seated on a 
high, craggy, and precipitous rock, with a 
drawbridge on the only side that is accessible. 
In former times, therefore, it was deemed im- 
pregnable. The visitors to this castle are here 
shewn the apartment in which was born Janies 
VI. of Scotland, afterwards James 1. of Eng- 
land. On the S. side of the High Street is the 
ancient church of St. Giles, a fine Gothic 
structure, which has four churches under its 
roof. Near this is the building in which the 
Scotch parliaments were usually convened. It 
is now occupied bv the courts of justice ; and 
its magnificent lofty hall menta particular at- 
tention. The palace of Holyrood House forms 
a grand quadrangle, with a court in the centre 
surrounded by piazzas. The N.W. towers 
were "built by James V. and the whole was 
completed in the reign of Charles II. 

Tn6 North Town has many new squares 
and streets, adorned with unifoim and elegant 
houses. The buildings of the South Town are 
likewise elegant and extensive, though not 
equal to those of the North : and the New 
College, began in 17SQ, forms a very striking 
object. The university of Edinbuigh \va<* 
founded in 1581, by queen Maryana James 
VI. and has risen to a very high degree of re- 
putation. The professors have small salaries, 
and are classed into divinity, Hebrew, church- 
history, logic, Greek, humanity, mathematics, 
moral philosophy, natural philosophy, universal 
history, Scotch law, civil law, law of nature 
and nations, ihetoric, botany, materia medica, 
practice of mediciuc. chemistry, anatomy, mid- 
wifery, natural history, astronomy, and phy- 
siology. Modt of the present professors are 
men of great eminence in their respective de- 
partments, us the hare mention of some of their 
names will prove ; we adduce those of Dalzel, 
Leslie, Dugald Stewart, ‘Playfair, Gregory, 
Hope, Monro, and Rutherford. The number 
of students is generally from 1000 to 1400, of 
whom about 400 study medicine. As a school 
of medicine, we may safely hazard the assertion, 
that no university in Europe is equal to that of 
Edinburgh, and this is sufficiently marked by 
the general resort of students in this profession, 
from every part of Europe. The city is go- 
verned by a lord provost, a dean of guild, a 
guild council, and twenty-five common cow* 
ci linen. Here are fourteen incorporated trades. 
The town, with N. and S. Leith* contains 
82,660 inhabitants, and sends one metnber to 
the British parliament. Distance from London, 
378 miles. Lat. 66. 63 N* Lon* 3. 13 
EDINBURGHSHIRE, a county of 
land* &ho Mid-Lothian; boundc^on 
the JK Mr Fifeebire, from which it is divided 
,byjm*fr$h of Forth 3 on the E* by the shirt? 
of |ud$£tOftand Berwick ; on the S. by that 
of and on the N.W. by Lmmhire 
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and Linlithgow. Its length is thirty-five miles j 
its greatest breadth sixteen: its ipliabitanta 
amount to 123,954. 

EDITION, s. ( edilio, Latin.) 1. Publica- 
tion of any thing, particularly of a book (Bur- 
net ). 2. Republication, with revisal [Baker). 

E'DITOR. s. ( editor , Lat.) Publisher; he 
that revises or prepares any work for publica- 
tion (Addison). 

EDMUND I. king of England, son of Ed- 
ward the Elder, succeeded his brother Ethel- 
stan, 111941. lie drove the Danes from the 
kingdom of Mercia, subdued Northumberland, 
and gave Cumberland to the king of Scotland, 
in consideration of his assistance. He was 
stabbed at a feast in Gloucestershire, by a rob- 
ber, whom he had sentenced to be banished, in 
948. 

Edmund II. or Iron Side, third son of 
king Ethelred, whom he succeeded in 10 1 6; 
but being opposed by Canute, he agreed to a 
participation of the kingdom. Edmund dying 
the same year, Canute took the whole to him- 
self. 

To EDUCATE, r. a. (edneo, Latin.) To 
bring up a person ; to give instruction to a 
person during his minority. 

EDUCATION, s. The formation of man- 
ners 111 youth (Johnson). It may be otherwise 
defined as, that series of means by which the 
human understanding is gradually enlightened, 
and the dispositions of the human heart are 
formed and called forth: it occupies tlu* period 
between the earliest infancy, and the time when 
we consider ourselves as qualified to take a part 
in active life. 

There are few terms in the English language 
that convey so different an idea to different 
minds as that of education. Among the great 
majority of the middle classes of society, it 
means nothing more than imparting to their 
children the usual acquirements of rending, 
writing, and arithmetic, with some hopeless 
attempts to lay the foundations for a knowledge 
of the learned languages. With those em- 
ployed in the active and mercantile world, it 
means the qualifying their sons, by habits of 
industry ana acutcneis, to avail themselves of 
the circumstances in which they may be placed, 
for the acquisition of wealth and consequence: 
but with those who estimate with an impartial 
eye the value of the blessings which life affords, 
the business of education is a still more im- 
portant task. It is the formation of the heart 
to virtue, of the mipd to cheerfulness, of the 
understanding to wisdom. It is the teaching 
a child to open his eyes to the circumstances by 
which he is surrounded; to distinguish virtue 
from vice; truth from falsehood ; beauty from 
deformity; and happiness from misery; to 
qualify him ta attribute neither more nor less 
than its proper importance to every acquisition 
and every pursuit ; and instead of being borne 
along, by the follies and the prejudices of man* 
kind, to raise himself above them to thatdegWfe 
of mental eminence and moral excetteifce, 
which will enable him to lodge distantly 4f 
the value of all earthly enjoyments, 
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the strength of his own faculties, to select 
those, ana those only, which will contribute 
to his temporal and eternal good. 

Education, says Dr. Cogan, when dcro* 
loping its influence upon the passions, intro* 
duces to an intimate acquaintance with num- 
berless objects which are totally unknown to the 
ignorant ; and every object possesses some qua- 
lity of a pleasant or unpleasant nature, propor- 
lionably multiplying or diversifying our agree* 
able or disagreeable sensations. With the igno- 
rant, objects are comparatively few. Scenes be- 
fore them arc of no great extent; and even 
these are overlooked by the majority, whose 
years pass away in a kind of sensitive indo- 
lence, without apathy or affection. 

Sometimes, however, a natural acuteness of 
understanding is observable among the most 
illiterate, accompanied with lively sensations 
and very strong affections ; and when they ate 
once aroused, by objects that appear interesting, 
their passions are most violent. What they 
know can alone appear important to them, and 
the very little they possess is their all. Their 
whole souls are concentrated in that which 
gives pleasure, and all the powers of body and 
mind are exerted to Tepel whatever gives pain. 
This will indicate the cause of that remarkable 
strength of passions and affections, both of the 
henexoleut and malevolent kind, so observable 
in sa\ age nations ; and the impetuosity of cha- 
racter so often to be met with among the active 
and uninformed in e\ery nation. 

The cultixated mind, by increasing its ac- 
quaintance with innumerable subjects, will 
inevitably discover some pleasing quality ia 
ex cry object of its pursuit: of consequence, 
both attention and affections are divided and 
subdivided into innumerable ramifications; 
and tints, although enjoyment may upon the 
whole be augmented by aggregate numbers, 
yet each individual quality possesses but a mo- 
derate share of influence. 

The young and inexperienced are generally 
affected by simple objects. The causes of their 
joy or anger, sorrow or fear, are seldom com- 

{ ilex. As the powers of the mind are more en- 
arged, the affections are both more diversified, 
and rendered more complicated. Thus upon 
the perception of favours and obligations, the 
joy from good becomes united with gratitude 
to the author of that good ; with love, venera- 
tion, respefct, for hU character; with admira- 
tion at tne extent of the good, or at some pecu- 
liarity in the delicacyand liberality with which 
it was conferred. Experience introduces the 
assions of hope and fear, by teaching us the 
now ledge of good worth possessing, on the 
one hand, and the accidents to which it ia 
liable on the other. 

It is observable, farther, that the young and 
inexperienced, whose habits are not yet form- 
ed, and to whom every thing is new, are most 
.apt to be influenced by the introductory emo- 
tions of surprise and wonder. This inexpe* 
{fence renders things and events, which ate ft- 
miliar to others, and strange to them. 
Ttyy art ptqga to Jk^smrtaeM for acquitf- 
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irons and advantages comparatively trifling, 
and to bo agitated by small or imaginary evils, 
because their imaginations have not been cor- 
rected by experience. But, if these passions 
from more simple causes are frequently stronger 
it* them than in others, it is equally true that 
their affections are less permanent. A rapid 
succession of novelties, and the immense va- 
riety which increased knowledge introduces, 
quickly efface (he preceding impression. 

■ But the very extent of this subject enjoins 
brevity. A whole Encyclopaedia could scarcely 
do it justice. The infinite diversity of pursuits 
Which in this age engage the attention of an 
awakened world, are accompanied by an equal 
diversity of predilections ; they present an in- 
finite variety ofqualities to the inquisitive mind, 
which excite their correspondent emotions and 
affections. 

The business of education comprehends 
much indeed. It includes the circumstances 
of the child in regard to local situation, and the 
manner in which the necessaries and conve- 
niences oflife are supplied to him ; the degree 
of CAre and tenderness with which he is nursed 
in infancy; the examples set before him by 
parents, preceptors, ‘and companions ; the de- 
cree of restraint or licentiousness to which he 
is' accustomed ; the various bodily exercises, 
languages, arts, and sciences, which are taught 
him, and the method and order in which they 
are communicated ; the arts of overcoming pre- 
judices, of guarding against evil influences, of 
conquering temptations, and of governing him- 
self; and it constantly regards, as of the great- 
est importance, the imbuing the mind with the 
^principles of morality and religion. 

** In different periods of society, in different 
climates, and under different forms of govern- 
ment, various institutions have naturally pre- 
vailed in the education of youth ; and even in 
every different family, the children are educated 
in a different manner, according to the varie- 
ties in the situation, dispositions, and abilities, 
of the parents. The education of youth being 
ait object of the highest importance, has not 
ottfy engaged the anxious care of parents, but 
batf likewise often attracted the notice of legU- 
lators and philosophers. Among the latter we 
recognise the names of some of the most illus- 
trious. Our sublime poet Milton wrote a va- 
luable treatise on education, as did the great 
Mr. Loqk&r ■ But that which professes most 
immediately to fallow nature is the treatise 
written % RousSeaU : as we, however, are such 
old-fashioned moralists, as to be of opinion, 
that many of the principles of human nature, 
in present lapsed State, require rather to be 
corrected by education, thaft to be followed, 
we hope that none of ouryjMjJers will so far 
follow nature, as to adop£e$Br the system or 
the principles of Roosseao^Dr. Watts lias 
also treated on education in his Improvement 
of the Mind : a work which meritenigh com- 
mendation. It vas no less a mbftthst than 
. Johnson, ,who said, ■ V whofctef has the 
"’<afcof ifBtrttattftg others^mby* bfc, charged with 
deft&fte* in hi* is not re* 
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commended.” Of late, indeed, the subject of 
education has been well treated by several:. at 
present we have in our recollection the per- 
formances of Knoft, Edgeworth, Barrow, Miss 
Hamilton, and Miss H. More. 

To KDU'CE. r, a. ( educo , Lat.J To bring 
out; to extract ( GUmmlle ). 

EDUCTION. s. (from educe.) The act of 
bringing any tiling into view. 

EDU'LCORANTS. (from eduko. to make 
sweet.) The making sweet any substance, or 
the rendering a preparation more mild. 

EDULCORATE. t>. a. (from dulcis> Lat.) 
To sweeten. 

EDULCORA'TION. (abstwen, Germ.) 
This term is applied in chemistry to the process 
of washing out front a precipitate any excess of 
acid, or alkali, or compound salt, that may ad- 
here to it. Hie usual way is to place the pre- 
cipitate on a filter, and when nearly all the li- 
quor has drained away from it, to fill up the 
filter again with clean and pure water, cither 
hot or cold, and os soon as this has passed 
through, lo replace it with fresh, till the last 
portions that drain arc wholly tasteless, and 
produce no change on turmeric or litmus paper? 
This method, however, 19 often less effectual, 
and is always more tedious than the process 
which is had recourse to at present. When 
the precipitate is deposited, instead of throwing 
it on a filter, pour it into a large silver crucible, 
and boil it with some water T after this with- 
draw it from the fire, allow it a few minutes to 
subside, and drawoff the clear liquor; then 
add herii water to the residue, and again boil 
it ; and piocced thus till all solnble impurities 
are got rid of. A single half hour thus em- 
ployed will finish more work than a whole 
day in the common method, and the necessary 
loss upon the precipitate is considerably less, 
which is a circumstance of no smalt importance 
to the accuracy of an analysis. 

EDWARD the Elder, son of Alfred the 
Great, succeeded his father in ;.)00, and sub- 
dued the Danes who were settled in the 
north of England, and extended liis domi- 
nions as far as Scotland. He died in Q25. 

( Watkins). 

Edward the Y oimger, son of Edgar the 
Great, king of England, bom in 962, and 
crowned in ff7‘ r >. He was basely murdered by 
order of his stepmother Elfrida, at Corfe Castle, 
after a reign of three years. The church of 
Rome esteemed him a martyr. ( JVatldm )* 

Edward, king of England, called, on ac- 
count of his piety, the Confessor, was the son 
of Ethclred. He '’Succeeded Canute' !!, in 
104J. He was very partial to the Normans, 
whom he employed and preferred rather than 
his own subjects, which opened the, wire to 
the Norman conquest. He conquered Mac* 
beth, the Scottish tyrant, and reduced' the 
Welch. He was weak enough ta ~ cox&tjlt 
William of Normandy about the choice of a 
suc&teftV which furnished that prince 
pleafofihvadhig the kingdom after' the diift if 
ich happened in 1060. Ha rebuilt 
Werij|ihteteif''«bbey , in which he was the to« 
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toho was buried. 'He Was canonized by pope 
Alexander Ilf. 

EpwaHd I. king of England, aurnaipcd 
Long Shanks, was son of Henry III. and bom 
at Winchester, 123Q. lie was taller by the 
head than men generally arc ; and his person 
was well made ; but bis legs being rather too 
loug, he thence obtained the name of Loftg 
Shanks, fie carried on a crusade against the 
Saracens, whore, with only ten thousaud En- 
glishmen, he struck a general panic into the in- 
fidels. He there narrowly escaped being mur- 
dered, being wounded by an assassin in the 
arm with a poisoned dagger; and it is said 
that he owed Imiife id the affection of Eleanor 
his wife, who sucked the venoui out of the 
wound. While he was on his return from 
Palestine, he heard of the death of his father, 
which happened in 1272, and arriving in Eng- 
land with his queen, they were both crowned 
on the lQtli of August, 1274. He began his 
reign by confirming the Magna Gharta, and by 
making a strict enquiry into the affairs of Ins 
kingdom. He then defeated and slew Lew- 
dly n, king of Wales, who had revolted, and 
afterwards summoning a parliament at lint hen, 
it was there resolved that Wales should be 
united to England : when some of the Welsh 
nobles telling the king that he would never 
peaceably enjoy their country, till they were 
governed bv a prince of their own nation, he 
sent for the queen to lie-in at Carnarvon, 
where being delivered of a prince, the states 
acknowledged him for their sovereign, and 
since that time the eldest sons of the kings of 
England have borne the title of prince of 
Wales. Soon after queeu Eleanor dying at 
Grantham, in Lincolnshire, Edward erected a 
cross at every place where the corpse rested in 
the way to Westminster. 

Edward then carrying his arms into Scot- 
laud, took Berwick, Dunbar, ami Edinburgh; 
and John Baliol, their king, repairing to Ed- 
ward, renewed his oath of fidelity, and put the 
whole kingdom' in his power. But while Ed- 
ward was endeavouring to recover some domi- 
nions he had lost in France by treachery, the 
brave William Wallace rose up in defence of 
his country, and having suddenly dispossessed 
the English of all the strong places they held, 
was declared regent of the kingdom; on which 
Edward hastily returned from France, advanced 
into Scotland at the head of a powerful army, 
and defeated Wallace, who several years after 
was betrayed into the hands of the English, 
and sentto London, where that great hero suf- 
fered the death of a traitor. Edward was seized 
with a dysentery, and died in the little town of 
Burg, the 7 th of July, 1307, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of 
his reign, and was interred in Westminster- 
abbey. . 

Edward II. king of England, was born at 
Carnarvon, April 25, 1284, and succeeded.his 
father Edward 1. in 1307, at twenty-thiee years 
of age. He recalled Pierce Gaveston, yrhpm 
his father hod banished. .Then manjfipg l£a- 
bella, the daughter of the Freitth ktpg,, they 
vor. iv ^ c 
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were boih crowned at Westminster,' tWs$th 
of February, 1308. HU ridiculous foudhC$$ 
for Gavestoh Occasioned innumerable disputes, 
till at length the barons had recourse to arms, 
and Cavcston was beheaded. In the mean 
time the Scots obtained three victories over 
the English, and made themselves masters of * 
every place in Scotland. This weak prince 
raised the two Spencers, father and son, to- 
the summit of power; who being banished 
by the parliament, the king levied an anpy, 
took some castles from the barons, and recalled 
his two favourites. 

Some time afterwards, he in vadeef Scotland ; 
but wanting provisions, he returned without 
striking a blow : on which Bruce, king of 
Scotland, pursued him to York, and, after 
having destroyed twenty thousand of the En* 
glish, consented to a peace. The two Spencers 
soon incurred the general hatred ; and quern 
Isabella flying to France with her son, the no- 
bility sent for her ; when landing, and pro- 
ceeding towards London with a numerous 
army, the king fled into the west: she still 
pursued him, and he set sail for Ireland; but 
was driven back into "Wales, and being taken, 
was sent prisoner to the queen. ‘Hugh Spencer, 
tin* father, was bunged and quartered, without 
a dial, and the young Spencer hanged on a gal- 
lows lifty feet high. 

The queen was entirely governed by Mor- 
timer, earl of March, whom she took to hei 
bed : and the king being obliged to resign the 
crown in 1327, his son Edward was proclaimed 
king. After which, the late sovereign was 
treated with the greatest indignities, and at last 
inhumanly murdered ; for some assassins hav* 
ing covered him with a feather-bed, held him <- 
down, while others conveyed a horn-pipe up 
his body, through which they thrust a red-hot 
iron, and thus burnt his bowels. 

Edward III. one of the greatest kings of 
England, was born at Windsor, November 15, 
1312, and was placed on the throne on the 
2f)thdayof January, 1327, at fourteen year* 
of age, while his father, Edward II. was living* 
Though a regency was appointed by the par* 
liament, the queen and Roger Mortimer had 
the sole authority ; and influenced by them, 
the young king not ouly renounced all preten- 
sions to Scotland, but gave his sister in marriage 
to David Bruce, king of the Scots : yet after- 
wards becoming sensible of the queen’s ill con- 
duct, he confined her for life, and caused Mor- 
timer, earl of March, to be hanged at Tyburn. , 
He then broke the truce with Scotland, in- 
vaded that kingdom, and obliged king David 
to fly with his queen into Frauce, when he set 
up Edward Baliol in his room. Edward now 
laid claim to France; for Charles; his mother's 
brother, dvmfcf&hflip of Valoia tyd possessed 
himself of the kingdom* alleging the Salic 
law ; but Edward asserted, that the Salic. law, 
in excluding females from the succession, did. 
not exclude their male tatwyc, on which he 
grounded his title. His first campaign passed 
without bloodshed; hut he look the title 
iking Of France, Wcpna Witk 
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the flors de lis a adding Lhe motto, Dieu ct mon 
droit , or, God and my right. However, in his 
next attempt he defeated the French fleet. 
He then besieged Tournay ; but being culled 
home to oppose the Scots, concluded a truce 
for one year, with Philip king of France. In 
the next campaign he ravaged all the country, 
up to the walls of Paris, and his son, the Black 
Prince of Wales, at sixteen years of age, won 
the glorious battle of Cressy. Six weeks alter 
this, the queen defeated the Scots, and took 
king David prisoner. These memorable vic- 
tories were obtained in 1346. J 'Id ward then 
laid siege to Calais, and having reduced it by 
famine, returned to England. Ifc soon after 
sent the Black Prince, who, after taking several 
towns, totally routed the Fiench army, com- 
manded by king John, who had succeeded 
Philip ; and in this glorious battle, which was 
fought near Poictiers, took the king, many 
nobles, and a multitude of private men prison- 
ers, though the French army was six times as 
numerous as the English. Thus Edward had 
the honour of having two kings his prisoners 
at the. same time, John of France, and David 
Bruce, king of Scotland. The king of Scot- 
land, who resided at Odiham, in Hampshire, 
was afterwards ransomed for one hundred 
thousand marks; and the French king, who 
lived at the Savoy, agreed to pay for his ransom 
five hundred thousand pounds, and a consider- 
able extent of country. 

Charles, king of France, afterwards carried 
on a war with Edward, when the English were 
driven from all the places they had so nobly 
conquered, to which the death of the Black 
Prince greatly contributed. 

Edward distinguished himself by instituting 
the order of the garter ; and died at Kichmoiul, 
in Surry, the 21st of June, 1377, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age, and the fifty-first of bis 
reign, and was interred in W cst in mstei -abbey. 
He was succeeded by Richard II. the son of 
Edward the Black Prince. 

Edward IV. king of England, was the son 
of Richard, duke of York, and disputed the 
crown with Ilenry VI. who was of the house 
of Lancaster. Between these two families a 
great number of battles were fought, with dif- 
ferent success ; but at length Edward obtained 
the crown, March 5, 1461, by gaining a signal 
victory over Henry VI. whom he forced to fly 
into Scotland, with Margaret of Anjou, his 
consort. He afterwards gained another victory 
over the same unhappy prince, who after his 
defeat, came into England in disguise, and 
being seized, was carried to London, with his 
legs tied tinder his horse's belly, and then con- 
fined in the Tower. The earl of Warwick, 
who had chiefly contributed to raise Edward 
to the throne, was employwi by that prince to 
negotiate a marriage for him in France, and in 
the mean time marrying Elizabeth, the widow 
of sir John Grey, with whom the earl was in 
love, that nobleman was so exasperated, that 
, he raised a rebellion, in which lie twice de- 
feated the king’s forces, and afterwards took his 
:J#»jesty prisoner, aud confined him in Mid* 
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dlebam castle ; from whence he escaped, and 
joining lord Hastings, in Lancashire, returned 
to London, when another battle ensued, and 
Warwick being defeated, was obliged to fly into 
France ; but soon after landing at Dartmouth 
with a few troops, he soon increased them to 
sixty thousand meu upon which Edward also 
raised a numerous army at Nottingham ; but 
as his enemies were advancing, the cry of king 
Henry being raised in his camp, Edward fled, 
and escaped into Flanders. Warwick then 
took lienry out of the Tower, and caused him 
to be acknowledged king of England. Brt 
Edward afterwards returning with a small 
force, was received at London with acclama- 
tions of joy ; and Henry was once more con- 
fined in the Tower. Edward then marched 
against the carl of Warwick, and routed his 
army in a great battle near Barnet, where the 
earl himself was slain, with seventeen thousand 
of his men. 

Some time after, the queen having assembled 
an army, king Edward defeated her, ami took 
her prisoner, with her son prince Edward, who 
was soon after massacred, in the eighteenth 
year of his age; and soon after, king lienry, 
liis father, was murdered in the Tower, or, as 
others say, died with grief, in the fiftieth year 
of his ngc. Queen Margaret, after being lour 
years confined, was ransomed by her Father for 
fifty thousand crowns. Edward caused his 
brother, the duke of Clarence, to be drowned 
in a butt of sack. Edward being now at peace, 
spent liis time in indolence and debauchery. 
Ilis favourite mistress was Jane Shore, lie 
died at Westminster, on the Qth of April, 
1483, in the forty-second year of his age, and 
the twenty-third of his reign. 

Edward V. king of England, eldest son of 
Edward IV. succeeded his lather in 1483, at 
twelve years of age. He was at Ludlow when 
his father died ; but being sent for to London, 
be on toe fourth of May received the oaths of 
the principal nobility, and his uncle Richard, 
duke of Gloucester, was made protector of the 
king and kingdom, lie obliged the queen to 
deliver up to him the duke of York, the king's 
brother, and sent them both to the Tower, 
under pretence of their waiting there till every 
thing was prepared for the coronation. Mean 
while the duke of Gloucester, by the assistance 
of the duke of Buckingham, sir John Shaw, 
lord mayor of London, and Dr. Shaw, hrs bro- 
ther, had the two young princes declared illegi- 
timate, aud then caused himself to be acknow- 
ledged king of England ; pretending to accept 
the crown with reluctance; though he had put 
to death lord Hastings for no other crime out 
his being warmly attached to the young; king ; 
however, as that nobleman was greatly beloved 
by the people, Gloucester pretended that his 
ambition and sorceries endangered thekingdom ; 
the queen and Jane Shore were accused as his 
colleagues, and the latter was taken into cus* 
tody, but was soon after released on doing pe- 
nance. Sir Robert Brackenbury, lieutenant of 
the Tower, refusing to comply with Richard’s 
cruel designs, he for one mgnt only gave the 
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command of that fortress to sir James Tyrrell, 
and he procured two villains, who in the dead 
of the night entered the chamber where the 
princes lay, and smothered them in bed. Thus 
died Edward V. after a reign of only three 
months. 

Edward VI. king of England, and the 
only son of Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour, 
was bom October 12, 1537, and ascended the 
throne at nine years of age, at which time he 
was well skilled in the Latin and French 
tongues, and had obtained some knowledge of 
the Greek, Italian, and Spanish. His person 
was very beautiful ; he had great sweetness of 
temper, and was remarkable for his piety and 
humanity. He founded the hospitals of Christ- 
church, London, and St. Thomas, Southwark, 
lie was committed to the care of sixteen per- 
sons, whom Henry had nominated regents of 
the kingdom, the principal of whom was the 
earl of Hertford, the king's uncle bv the mo- 
ther’s side, who was soon after created duke of 
Somerset. The young queen of Scotland was 
demanded in marriage lor king Edward, but 
the same proposal being made by France, in 
behalf of the dauphin, she was sent into that 
kingdom, on which the duke of Somerset in- 
vaded Scotland, and routed the Scots army at 
Muslelnirgh. Tlu* great power of the duke of 
Somerset miscd him many enemies, the chief 
of whom was Thomas, lord Seymour ; and ar- 
ticles of accusation being exhibited against 
him, lie was attainted in parliament, and con- 
demned and beheaded, without being brought 
to an open trial. However, tire duke of So- 
merset himself was sometime after impeached, 
and charged with a design to seize the king, 
and ro imprison the earl of Warwick ; for this 
Ire was condemned, and the young king being 
in a manner forced to sign the sentence, he 
was executed some, time after. The earl of 
Warwick, now duke of Northumberland, suc- 
ceeded to the earl of Somerset’s power, and at 
length, on the king’s being taken ill of the 
measles, married lord Guildford Dudley, his 
fourth son, to the lady Jane Grey, eldest daugh- 
ter to the duke of Suffolk, and persuaded Ed- 
ward to settle the crown on her, his sisters, 
Mary and Elizabeth, having been both declared 
illegitimate during the life-time of their father; 
and the prince, hoping to save the reformation 
from impending destruction, appointed her 
his successor, and soon after died at Green- 
wich, on the 6ih of July, 1553, in the six- 
teenth year of his age, and the seventh of his 
reign. 

Edward, prince of Wules, commonly 
called the Black Prince, from the colour of his 
armour. He was the eldest son of Edward III . 
and born in 1330. He accompanied his father 
to France when he was hut sixteen years old, 
and distinguished himself there above all the 
warriors of his age, particularly at the battle of 
Cressy. He there took the standard of the 
king of Bohemia, embroidered with three os- 
trich feathers, and having this motto, ick dien. 
This he always wore, and it has continued to 
be the arms of the princes of Wales ever since; 
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He also won the victory at Poictiers, where ho 
look John, king of France, arid his son pri- 
soners, and brought them to London. This 
prince married the lady Joanna, daughter of 
Edmond, earl of Kent, brother to Edward II. 
a widow, by whom he had a son, who was af- 
terwards Richard II. Edward died, to the 
grief of the whole nation, in *37<i- 

EDWARDS (George), an English orni- 
thologist, born at Stratford, in Sussex, in lC()4. 
lie was bred to trade, but on the expiration of 
his apprenticeship he renounced the shop, and 
went abroad. In 17 1() he visited Holland, 
and two years afterwards he went to Norway. 
On his return to England, he was appointed li- 
brarian of the college of physiciaus, where also 
he had apartments allotted to him. He pub- 
lished the History of Birds, iu four vols. 4to. to 
which he afterwards added three volumes more, 
entitled. Gleanings of Natural History. He 
died in 1773. (IPulhins). 

Edwards (Jonathan), the most celebrated 
of the American divines, was born in 1703. 
He entered at Yale* college, in Connecticut, iu 
17 took his bachelor’s degree in 1720, .and 
his master of arts’ degree in 1723. His mental 
powers expanded so early and so vigorously, 
that at the age of thirteen he read Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding; and, 
even then, discovered a penetration and com- 
prehension of mind which portended his fuuirt: 
celebrity. Jn August, 1722, Mr. Ed wards 
was invited to jh.mcIi to the English Prcsb)ti- 
rians in New York ; but, the society being too 
small to maintain a minister, he left them iu 
1723, and the succeeding year was chosen 
tutor of V ale-college. In l/2li he resigned his 
tutorship, in consequence of an invitation from 
Northampton, iu Connecticut, to assist Mr. 
Stoddard his grandfather : he continued to dis- 
charge the ministerial functions there till 1750, 
when he was dismissed for attempting to reform 
the church fiom some disgraceful principles 
and practices ! 

After tnis, Mr. Edwards employed six years 
in the instruction of savage Indians at Stock- 
bridge : in this retirement lie composed his 
most valuable works. In 1757, the trustees of 
the college of Prince Town, in New Jersey, 
chose Mr. Edwards to be the president of that 
seminary. lie removed from Stock bridge 10 
Prince Town, in January, 1758; where, how- 
ever, he had scarcely entered upon the duties 
of his new office, before he fell sick of the 
small-pox, which terminated his highly useful 
and exemplary life, March 22, 1758, in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age. 

The following is a list of president Ed- 
wards’s works : i . A Narrative of the Conver- 
sion of several hundred Souls in Northampton, 
New England, 1737- 2. Five Sermons on 
sundry Subjects, 1738. 3. Thoughts 011 the 
Revival of Religion in New England, 1742, 

4. A Treatise on Religious Affections, 1740, 

5. An Attempt to promote the Union of 
God’s People, in extraordinary Prayer for the 
Revival of Religion. 6. The Utc of Mr. 
David Brainard, Missionary. 7- An Enquiry 
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into the Qualifications for Full Commun- 
ion. 8. A Reply to the Rev. Mr, Williams’s 
Answer to the Enquiry. 9. An Enquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will. 10. Several single 
Sermons. 11. The Christian Doctiine of 
Original Sin, was in the press when he died. 
Posthumous: 12. A History of Redemption, 
1774; best edition, 1788. 13, Ilis Life, and 

eighteen Sermons, 1785. 

The theological sentiments of president Ed- 
wards were highly Calvinistic ; and they are 
often delivered in a very uncouth style. But 
his investigations are frequently profound, and 
conducted with much ability; he has, there- 
fore, thrown much light on some very intricate 
subjects : so that his works, though (with one 
or two exceptions) not likely to continue po- 
pular among general readers, may be advanta- 
geously consulted by the theological student. 
EDYSTONE. See E»d ystonk. 

To EEK. v. a. (eacuu, Saxon.) See Eke. 
1. To make bigger by the addition of another 
piece. 2. To supply any deficie ncy {Spenser). 

EEL, in ichthyology. See Muro;na. 

Eel-spear, a forked instrument, with three 
or four jagged teeth, used for catching cels, by 
striking it into the mud at the bottoms of ri\ er&, 
pools, 8cc. 

E'EN. ad. Contracted for even (/,’ Estrange). 

K'FFABLK. «. ( rffaiihs , Latin.) Clter- 
dhle ; that may be spoken ; expressive. 

To EFFACE. r. </. (effiuer, French.) 1. 
To destroy any thing painted or carved. 2. 
To make no more legible or visible; to blot 
out; to strike out {Locke). 3 . To destroy; 
to wear away {Dry den). 

EFFECT, .v. ( effect us , Latin.) 1, That 
which is produced by an operating cause {Ad- 
dison). 2. Consequence ; event {Addison). 
3. Purpose; meaning {Chronicles). 4. Con- 
sequence intended; success; advantage {Cla- 
rendon). 5 . Completion ; perfection (Prior). 
(). Reality; not mere appearance {Hooker). 
7- (In the plural.) jGoods; mo\ cables ( Shah - 
spear e ). 

I11 speaking of effects under the first of the 
above senses, the acute and amiable Andrew 
Baxter has some remarks, which from their 
excellency and importance demand a place 
here. “It is impossible (»ays he) that the ef- 
fect should beperfecler than its cause, either in 
hind, .or in degree. For if the effect were per- 
fecter ih degree than the cause of it, all that 
degree, or excess of perfection in the effect, 
which is not in the cause, would be really un- 
caused ; or it would be a perfection effected, 
without being effected by any thing : that is, 
effected and not effected. And if the effect 
-were perfecter in kind than the cause that pro- 
duced it, or contained not only a greater degree 
of the same kind of perfection, but quite an- 
other and superior kind ; then that whole sjpe- 
.clesof perfection, and not any degree of it 
only, would be uncaused, or the effect of no- 
thing; which is yet a greater contradiction 
.than the forftier. Any one will find, by pur- 
, Mingrthis in bis own mind, that if it could be 
title, nothing could be fake, nor nothing im- 


possible, No man could assert a thing, which 
another could not as justly deny. If the cause 
could communicate to the effect what it had 
not in itself, then any cause might bring to 
pass any effect, be the disproportion between 
them ever so great; nor could limits be set, 
where this giving away what it had not, or 
doing what it could not, would end. And at 
last, all would end in this; that in reality no 
cause was necessary to produce any effect : for 
one part of the effect might as well exist with- 
out a cause as another. And then 1 suppose it 
would be unnecessary to philosophise farther 
about any thing. If it were possible that one 
truth could fall, or be not truth; no other truth 
could he trusted to : but rather all truth would 
fill with it ; because all truth proceeds equally 
from the same eternal reason or mind, and is 
equally necessary in it. And the final result 
of all would be, the denying of this eternal 
mind itself: and then, indeed, an endless 
night of darkness would cover the understand- 
ing, and the difference between truth and 
falsehood cease for ever.” {Enquiry on the 
Human Soul: seel. 5 .) 

To Effe'ct. v. a. (rfficio, Latin.) I. To 
bring to pa^s; to attempt with success; to 
aehie\e {hen Jo a son). 2. To produce as a 
cause {Boyle) 

KFFE'CTIBLE. a. (from effect.) Perform - 
able; practicable; feasible (liruten). 

KFhE'CTIVE. a. (from effect.) J. Pow- 
erful to produce effects {’Taylor). 2. Opera- 
tic; active {Brown). Producing effects* 
efficient {Taylor). 4 . Having the power of 
operation ; useful. 

EFFECTIVELY, ad. Powerfully; with 
real operation {Taylor). 

KFiTl'OTLESS. a. (from effect.) Without 
effect; impotent; useless {Shah spear e). 

EFFECTOR. ?. ( effector , Latin.) 1. lie 
that produces any effect ; performer. 2. Maker ; 
creator (Dtrham). 

KFFK'CrUAL. a. (effeciucl, French.) I. 
Productive of effects ; powerful to a degree , 
adequate to the occasion ; efficacious {Hook.). 
2. Veracious ; expressive of facts ( Shahpcure ). 

EFFE'CTL'ALLY. ad. In a manner pro- 
ductive of the consequences intended ; effica- 
ciously (South). 

To “EFFECTUATE 0. a. ( effcctuer , Fr.) 
To bring to pass; to fulfil (Sidney). 

EFFE'MiNACY. s. (from effeminate.) 1. 
Admission of the qualities of a woman ; soft- 
ness ; unmanly delicacy (Milton). 2. Lascivi- 
ousness ; loose pleasure (Taylor). 

EFFE'MINATE. a . (effentinalus, Latin*) 
Having the qualities of a woman ; womanish ; 
voluptuous ; tender ( Milton ) . 

To Effe'minate. v . a. ( effemino , Latim) 
To moke womanish ; to weaken ; to emascu- 
late ; to unman (Locke)* 

To Effe'minate. v. «. To grow woman- 
ish; to soften; to melt into weakness 

ELIMINATION. s. (from effeminate*) 
The state of one grown womanish ; the state 
of one emasculated or unmanned (Brown). 
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^ To EF FERVE'SCE . v. n. {ejfcrvesco, Lat.) 
To generate heat by intestine motion ( Mead). 

EFFERV ESCENCE. ( effervescentia , from 
effrrvcsco , to grow hot.) A small degree of 
ebullition. That agitation which 19 produced 
by mixing an acid and au alkali together. 

Ef frrvescknce is a rapid disengage- 
ment of gass taking place within a liquid. In 
consequence of this, numerous bubbles rise to 
the surface, forming a head of froth and burst- 
ing with a hissing noise. There is some exter- 
nal resemblance between effervescence and 
fermentation, only the latter process is much 
slower and more durable ; hence it was, that 
the ancient chemists applied the term ferment- 
ation to all the phenomena which are at pre- 
sent denoted by effervescence, and this mis- 
application of the term irresistibly induced 
them to explain the two processes by the same 
theory. lienee salt of tartar, of wormwood, 
and in short, all the mild alkalies, as well as 
the several varieties of carbonated lime, were 
ranked as fermentable bodies, and the muria- 
tic, nitric, and sulphuric acids, the addition of 
which produced in them effervescence or fer- 
mentation, were called ferments ; and as in 
these cases the ferment was an obvious acid, so 
they imagined that all real ferments were also 
essentially acids, but with their properties 
masked and obtunded by mixture with muci- 
lage, &c„ The gass of effervescence is produced 
by single or double elective aflinity ; in the 
former case, it is for the most part carbonic 
acid, in the latter, it is either nitrons gass or 
hydrogen. It is manifest, that the gass must 
have little or no aflinity with the fluid in which 
it is immersed, in order to produce efferves- 
cence, hence it is, that although carbonic and 
muriatic acids are both gasses, and are both ex- 
tricated from their alkaline combinations by 
sulphuric acid, yet a solution of carbonat of 
potash in water shall produce a vehement ef- 
fervescence with sulphuric acid, while muriat 
of potash in the same circumstances shall oc- 
casion none at all, the carbonic acid having 
little or no affinity for water acidulated by sul- 
phuric acid, while the muriatic acid will com- 
bine with the same very readily. 

EFFETE, a. {eff&lus, Latin.) I . Disabled 
from generation {tienthy). 2. Worn out with 
age ( Sou f ft ). 

EFFICA'CIOUS. a. ( ejjicax , Latin.) Pro- 
ductive of effects ; powerful to produce the con- 
sequence intended {Philips). 
EFFICACIOUSLY, ad . Effectually (Dig- 

fy)- 

EFFICACY, s. (from effleax, Latin.) Pro- 
duction of the consequence intended ( Tillot .). 

EFFI'CIENCE.Effi'ctency .$. (from ef- 
Jicio, Latin.) The act of producing effects; 
agency {South). 

EFFICIENT. s. {efficient* Latin.) I . The 
cause which makes effects to be what they are 
{Hooker). 2. He that makes; the effector 
{Hale). 3. A factor in multiplication ( Cham • 

Efficient, a . Causing effect {Collier). 

An efficient cause is either physical, as the 
fat is the efficient cause of heat ; or moral. 
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as an adviser is the cause of a murder; or uni- 
versal, which in various circumstances pro- 
duces various effects, as God and the sun ; or 
particular, as a horse which produces a horse ; 
or univocal, which produces an effect’ like it- 
self, as a horse beget 9 a horse ; or equivocal, 
according to the old doctrine, as the sun pro- 
ducing a frog ; or natural, which acts not only 
without precept in opposition to artificial, but 
also from within, and according to its own in- 
clination, in opposition to violent, as fire acts 
when it warms ; or spontaneous, as a dog eat- 
ing ; or voluntary and free. 

To EFFI'GI ATE. v. a. {efflgio, Latin.) To 
form in semblance; to image. 

KFFIGi ATION. 5 . (from effigiate.) The 
act of imagining things or persons. 

EFFI'GIES. E'ffigy. s. {effigies, Latin.) 
Resemblance ; image in painting or sculpture; 
representation ; idea {Dry den). 

EFFLORESCENCE, {efflorescent ia ; from 
effloresce, to blow as a flower.) A preterna- 
tural redness of the skin. In chemistry it 
means that phenomenon which takes place 
upon crystals, producing a white powder, 
when exposed to air.' Indeed, it is applied 
to two distinct phenomena, which* it is of con- 
sequence to be aware of. Salts are cither un- 
alterable in the air, or they attract part of its 
moisture and arc resolved into a fluid, or they 
yield part of their water of crystallization to 
the air, and are in consequence first superficial- 
ly, and afterwards entirely, reduced to powder- 
This effect, at least in its commencement, is 
called efflorescence, and such salts are de- 
nominated efflorescent: but there is ano- 
ther kind of efflorescence wholly distinct 
from this, a9 when we speak of the efflore- 
scence of iron pyrites or of new mortar; in 
these cases it implies the appearance of a su- 
perficial covering of minute hair-like crystal, 
and "is occasioned by the chemical changes that 
take place on the surface of the substance 
where these crystals appear. Thus sulphuret 
of iron is changed by efflorescence into sulphat 
of iron or green vitriol : whereas sulphat of 
soda when subjected to the efflorescence first 
mentioned, although changed in form, re- 
mains the same in composition, except that ic 
has lost part of its water. The one destroys 
crystals, the other produces them. 

EFFLORESCENT, a. {effloresce, Latin.) 
Shooting out in form of flowers {JPoodteard) . 

EFFLORKSCE'NTIA, is a term some- 
times used by botanists, to denote the precise 
time of the year and month in which any plant 
shews its first flowers. 

E'FFLUENCE. s. (efflao, Latin.) That 
which issues from Borne other principle 
{Prior ) . 

EFFLUVIUM, (from effluo, to spread 
abroad.) In physiology, a term much used by 
philosophers and physicians, to express the mb* 
note particles which exhale from most, if not 
all, terrestrial bodies in the form of insensible 
vapours. Sometimes, indeed, these effluvia be- 
come visible, and are seen ascending in the form 
of smoke; constituting what, in animate and 
plants, makes the matterof perspiration 
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Nothing can exceed the snbtilty of the odori- E'FTSOONS. ad. (ere and poon, Saxon.) 
fcrous effluvia of plants and other bodies. Mr. Soon afterward : obsolete (Knalles). 

Boyle tells us, that having ex;x>scd to the open E. G. ( exempli gratia.) For the sake of an 
air a cenain quantity of asa icctk! a, he found instance or example. 

iu, weight diminished only the eighth part of EGBERT, first king of England, and last of 
a grain in six days: hence, if we suppose, the Saxon heptarchy* He was the nephew of 
that during all that rime a man could t-nicll king Ina, and proclaimed king of Wessex in 
the asafoetida at the distance of live feet, it POO. In S2S he united all the other kingdoms 
will appear that its dlluvia eannot exceed the under him. lie distinguished himself greatly 
Sisj8wtfc6nwt.as part of an inch in magnitude. against the Danes, and governed with great 
The effluvia of mineral substances are called wisdom and moderation. He died in 8J8, and 
steams ; and when collected in mines, or other was succeeded .by his son Ethel wolf, 
close. place?, damps. See Gass. EGER. See Eagre. 

Malignant effluvia are assigned by physi- EGER l A, in fabulous history, a nymjph of 
cians, as the cause of the plague and other Aricia in Italy. She was courted by Nunia, 
contagious diseases ; as the jail-distemper, hos- and according to Ovid, she became his wife. 
pital-fe\er, and the like. See Contagion This prince frequently visited her, and that he 
and Sf.pton. might introduce his laws and new regulations 

E'FFLU X. s. ( rJUnxus , Latin.) 1. The into the state, he solemnly declared before the 
act of flowing out (Harvey). 52. Effusion ; Roman people, that they were previously sanc- 
tfow [Hammond). 3. That which flows from tified and approved by tlie nymph Egeria. Ovid 
something else ; emanation (Thomson). says, that Egeria was so disconsolate a» the 

To Efflu'x. v. n. (ej/luo, Latin.) To run death ofNuina, that she melted into tears, and 
out ; to flow away {Boyle). was changed into a fountain by Diana. 

EFFLU'XION. s. (effluxum, Latin.) I. The To EGE'ST. v. a. (egero, Latin.) To throw 
act of flowing out (Brown). 2. That which out food at the natural vents (Bacon). 
flows out; effluvium; emanation (Bacon). EGE'STION. s. ( egestus , Latin. ) The act 

To EFFO'llCE. v. a. (e (forcer, French.) of throwing out the digested food (Hale). 
Obsolete. 1. To break thiough by\iolcncc EGG. s. (oej, Saxon.) I. That which is 
(Spenser). 2. To force ; to ravish (Spenser). laid by leathered animals, and some others. 
To EFFO'RM. v. a. ( efformo , Latin.) To from which their young is produced {Boron). 
shape ; to fashion (Taylur). 2. The spawn or sperm ( Blackmnrv ). 3. Any 

EFFORMA'TJON. s. (from ejform.) The thing fashioned in the shape of an egg 
act of fashioning or gii ing form to (Bay ) . ( Boyle ) . 

E'JJFORT. s. ( effort , French.) Struggle; To Egg. v. a. (eggin, Islandick.) To in- 
vehement action; laborious endeavour (Jddi* cite; to instigate (Derham). 
son). Eg a. (ovum.) The shell or external cover- 

EFFCVSION. s. (i ffodio , Latin.) The act ing of the embryo or fdtus of oviparous ani- 
of digging up from the ground; deferration mals; for the physiological doctrine of which, 
(Arlnihnot). sec Incubation, Ovation, Concep* 

EFFRA'I ABLE. a. ( effroyuilc , French.) tion, Physiology, and Ornithology. 
Dreadful; frightful: not ustd (Ilarvfij). The eggs of poultry are chiefly used as food: 

EFFRONTERY, s. (effronteries French.) the different parts are likewise employed in 
Impudence; shamelessness (K. Charles). pharmacy and in medicine. The calcined 

EFFU'LGENCE. s. ( ejfulgeo , Latin.) shell is esteemed as an absorbent. 

Lustre; brightness; clarity; spleudout (Mil- The y oik consists of two parts, the one alku- 
/w?). ^ rninous, resembling the pure albumen or 

EFFU'LGENT. a. ( effulgent , Lat.) Shin- white, and hence cougulable and hardened by 
ing ; Jbru'ht; luminous (BUuhmre). heat, acids, and alcohol ; and the other a mild 

EFFUMAREL1TY. .v. ( Junius , Latin.) fat od, which appeals to exist in the yolk as 
The quality of flying away in fumes (Boyle). vegetable oil in the seeds of some plants, form- 
To EFFUSE, v. a. (effusus, Latin.) To ing a striking analogy between the eggs of ani- 
pourout; to spill; to shed (Milton). mals and the seeds of vegetables ; and hence, 

Effu'se. s. (from the verb.) Waste ; efTu- well calculated for nutriment to the young 
sion i" not used (Shahsprare), chick. This oil is often applied externally and 

EFFU'SION. s. ( effusto , Latin.) l.The with success to burns and chaps, 
act of pouring out (Taylor). 2. Waste ; the The alhumen, or white of the egg, iscoagu- 
act of shedding (Hooker). 3. The art of pour- lahlc in the same manner as the serum of the 
ing out words (Hooker). 4. Bounteous dona- blood, but with more facility. Upon chemical 
lion (Hammond). 5. The tiling poured out analysis it possesses the common properties and 
( GharlesY results of shell, quill, and nail. When left to 

ErFU'SIVE. a. (from effuse*) Pouring out; itself, and exposed to a moist warm air, it pro- 
dispersing (Thomson). gressivcly becomes thin and putrid, and then 

• E FLAT, in music, the minor seventh of exhibits an urinary odour. 

F\ and the second flat introduced in modulat- The shell is almost entirely carbonat of lime, 
ing from the natural diatonic mode. cemented by secreted mucus. The lime is 

EFT , in amphibiology. See Lacerta. partly the result of the food taken into the sto- 
Eft. ad. (epr, Saxon.) Soon; quickly; mach; but unquestionable experiments have 
speedily; shortly; obsolete (Fairfax). also proved clearly, that a part of the lime ia 
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also secreted from the animal system of 
the hen or other fowl. These experiments 
have been made with much attention by Vau- 
quclin, and the result has been always the 
same. 

The faeces and urine of the cook, as well as 
of the hen, discover a solution of carbonat of 
lime: and hence it is not a vulgar prejudice 
alone that the cock himself has occasionally 
laid eggs, although eggs that, of course, have 
never hecn fecundated : for it is sufficient for 
this purpose, that a certain quantity of glair or 
albumen should loiter in the rectum for some 
time, and that the urine laden with carbonat of 
lime should pass over it, and give it a covering 
or tunic of this substance. The yolk of the egg 
renders oil miscible with water, and is triturat- 
ed with the same view with resinous and other 
substances. 

Egg, an ornament in architecture, whose 
name arises. from its form. See Echinus. 

Egg-plant. SccSolanum. 

Egg-sh aped (Otatus). In natural history. 
See Ovate. 

EGLANDULOUS. In botany, applied to 
a petiole without glands. 

EGLANTINE. In botany. See Rosa. 

EGMONT («T iistus van), an eminent nai liter, 
bom at Leyden in l()02. He resided long in 
Trance, where he was appointed painter to the 
king, and one of the elders of the academy of 
painting and sculpture. He died at Antwerp 
in lf)74. Egmont excelled in historical sub- 
jects. 

E'GOTISM. s. (from ego, Latin.) The fault 
committed in writing by the frequent repeti- 
tion of the word ego, or l ; too frequent men- 
tion of one’s self ( Spectator ). 

E'GOTIST. s. (from ego, Latin.) One that 
is always repeating the word ego , / j a talker 
of himself (Spectator). 

To E'GOTIZK. t7. n. (from ego , Latin.) To 
talk much on one's self. 

EGRA, a town of Bohemia, formerly im- 
perial. It is seated on the Eger, and famous 
for its mineral waters. Lat. 60. y N. Lon. 
12. 40 K. 

EGRE'GIOUS. a. (egregius, Latin, from 
e ab ex, out of, and grex , gregis, a flock.) 1. 
One selected out of many for any distinguish- 
ing property. 2. Eminent; remarkable; ex- 
traordinary (More). 3. Eminently bad; re- 
markably vitious (Pope). 

EGRE'GIOUSLY. ad. (from egregious .) 
Eminently; shamefully (Arbathmt). 

EGREMONT, a town in Cumberland, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is seated near 
the Irish Sea. Lat. 64. 32 N. Lon. 3. 
36 W. 

E'GRESS. s. ( egressvs , Latin.) The act of 
going out of any place; departure (Wood* 
ward). 

EGRE'SSION. s . ( egressio , Latin.) The 
act of going out (Pope). 

EGRET. From aigrette, the French term 
for the pappus, down, or feathery crown of 
some seeds. See Pappus. 

Egret, in mastiology. Sec Si mi a. 

Egret, in ornithology. See Ardea. 
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EGRIOT, a species of cherry. See Prw- 

NUS. 

EGUILLATTE, in the manage. See 
Yerk. 

EGYPT, a country of Africa ; bounded on 
the north by the Mediterranean, on the east 
by the Red Sea and the isthmus of Suez, on 
the south by mountains, which separate it 
from Nubia, and on the west by the deserts 
(if Lybia. Its length from north to south 
about 600 miles, its breadth about ICO. Egypt 
is divided into Upper and Lower, the former 
extending in a long and narrow valley from 
Syene to Grand Cairo. Two ridges of moun- 
tains form the outlines of Upper Egypt, run- 
ning along each side of the Nile, till, reaching 
Grand Cairo, the western ridge takes its course 
towards Alexandria, the other towards the lied 
Sea ; the former consists of sandy hills, the 
base of which is a calcareous stone, the other 
of stony rocks. Beyond these mountains, on 
each side are deserts ; between them lies a long 
plain, whose greatest breadth is not more than 
nine leagues. In this valley rolls the Nile. 
Lower Egypt includes all the country between 
Cairo and the Mediterranean on the north and 
south ; and Lybia and' the isthnius*of Suez to 
the cast and west; bounded by sandy deserts, 
it contains slips of land fertile and well culti- 
vated on the borders of the river and canals, 
and in the centre, that tract which is called 
Delta, formed by the branches of the Nile. 
Some geographers divide Egypt into three parts. 
Upper, Middle, and Lower. The Upper 
E»ypt was called by the Greeks Thebais, now 
Said, or al Said, which extends from Syene to 
Manfalout ; Middle Egypt, called by the Greeks 
lleptanomis, now Yostani ; and Lower Egypt, 
the best part of which was the Delta, now- 
called Banira, or Rif. The Thebais took its 
name from Thebes, the capital, and once con- 
tained many more cities; the other parts of 
Egypt contained a great number of magnifi- 
cent and populous cities. The fertility of Egypt, 
and the excellence of its productions and fruits, 
are greatly celebrated by ancient writers, and 
by Moses himself, w ho must needs have been 
well acquainted with this country. It abounds 
in grain of all sorts, but particularly rice ; in- 
somuch, that, as it was formerly the granary 
of Rome while subject to the Roman empire, 
it is now the principal country which supplies 
Constantinople. The most plentiful parts of 
Egypt are the Delta, and that province which 
is now called Al Fayoum, supposed to be the 
ancient Heraclcotic name, the capital of which, 
bearing the same name, is thought to have 
been cither llcracleopolis, Nilopolis, or Arsi- 
noe, and is said by tne natives to have been 
built by Joseph, to whom they own themselves 
obliged for the improvements of this territory; 
which being much the lowest part of Egypt, 
was hefore nothing but a standing pool, till 
that patriarch, by cutting canals, and particu- 
larly the great one w hich reaches from the Nile 
to tne lake Mccris, drained it of the water, and 
clearing it of the rushes and marshy weeds ren- 
dered it fit for tillage. It is now the most fer- 
tile and best cultivated -land in the whole king- 
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iom, containing a great ntimber of villages, the flowers and harvest being seen no longer, 
and yields grapes and other fruits in abundanc? ; the people of the Lower Egypt profit by this 
audit fails not bearing even in those years circumstance, assembling on hoard large boats 
w hen the Nile not rising to its usual height the bees of different villages. Each proprietor 
occasions a scarcity in the other parts of confides his hives, with nis own mark, to the 
Egypt. There are still eighty canals, like rivers, boatman, who, when loaded, gently proceeds 
several of which arc twenty, thirty, and forty up the river, and stops at every place where he 
leagues in length, receiving and distributing finds verdure and flowers. The bee9 swarm 
the inundation over the country. Except six, from their cells at break of day and collect their 
the others are almost all filled up, and arc dry nectar, returning several times loaded with 
■when the Nile is low. The grand lakes of booty, and, in the evening, re-enter their hives, 
jMocris, Bahira, and Marcotis, were vast re- without ever mistaking their abode. Were 
SCTvoirs to contain the superabundant waters, heat the principle of diseases, the Said wopld 
and afterwards disperse them among the neigh- not he habitable ; but it only seems to occa- 
bouring plains. Besides these reservoirs, all the sion a burning fever, to which the inhabitants 
towns a little distance from the Nile arc sur- are subject, and which they cure by regimen, 
rounded by spacious ponds, for the convenience drinking much water, and bathing in the river ; 
of the inhabitants and agriculture. Twelve in oilier respects they are strong and healthy, 
hundred yeuis has this country been subjected Old men are numerous; and many ride on 
to a people, who, not farmers themselves, have horseback at eighty. The food they eat in the 
suffered these great works to perish, and the hot season much contributes to the preservation 
ignorance of its present government will com- of their health ; it is chiefly vegetables, pulse, 
piete their destruction. The limits of culti- and milk. They bathe frequently, eat little, 
rated Egypt yearly decrease, and barren sands seldom drink fermented liquors, and mix much 
every where accumulate. When the Turks lemon juice in their food. This abstinence 
conquered Egypt, in 1617, the lake Mareotis preserves vigour to a very advanced age. The 
was near the walls of Alexandria, and tlte waters of the Nile are lighter, softer, and more 
canal through which its waters ran to that agreeable to the taste than almost any other, 
city was navigable. This lake has disappeared. In Lower Egypt, the neighbourhood of ihc 
and the lands it watered, which, according to sea, the large lakes, and the abundance of the 
historians, produced com, wine, and fruits in water*., moderate the sun’s heat, and preserve a 
abundance, are become deserts, where the me- delightful temperature. The greatest torment 
lancholy traveller finds neither tree, shrub, nor of the inhabitants are the gnats and inusquitos, 
verdure. The very canal, the work of Alex- which, rising by millions out of ihc marshes, 
ander, necessary for the subsistence of the city swarm in the air and the houses. The hand- 
he had built, is almost filled up ; it is dry ex- kerchief must be held in the hand all day. It 
cept when the waters are at the highest point is the first thing a visitor receives, and at night 
of inundation, and soon becomes so . again, it is necessary to sleep under musquiteros. De- 
population ha9 equally suffered : ancient eases of the eyes are the commonest in Egypt, 
Egypt supplied food to eight millions of inha- where the blind are numeious. Eight lliou- 
bitants, and to Italy and the neighbouring pro- sand of these unfortunate people are decently 
vinces likewise. At present, the estimate is maintained in the great mosque of Grand 
not one half. Seed-time difiers according to Cairo. It is from this country that the English 
the province, and the height of the ground, have, within a few years, imported that dread- 
Near Syenc, wheat and barley arc sown in Oc- ful disorder, the ophthalmia. The small pox 
tober, and reaped in January. About Girge, is very common in Egypt, without committing 
the harvest month is February, and March great ravages. As to pulmonary disease’s, 
round Grand Cairo: such is tfic general pro- which in cold countries carry off so many in 
gress of the harvest through the Said. There the prime of youth, they are unknown in this 
are many exceptions, according as (he lands are happy climate. The unhealthy season in 
high or low, more or less distant from the Egypt is from February till the end of May ; 
river. They sow and reap all the year in Lower the south winds blow at intervals, and load the 
Egypt, wherever they can obtain the water of the atmosphere with a subtile dust, which makes 
river. The land is never fallow, and yields breathing difficult, and drive before them per- 
three harvests annually ; there the traveller in- nicious exhalations. Sometimes the heal be- 
cessantly beholds the charming prospect of comes insupportable, and the thermometer 
flowers, fruits, ami com ; and spring, summbr, suddenly rises twelve degrees, 
and autumn, at once present their treasures. Egypt was governed by its own kings till 
Descending from, the cataracts, at the begin- Carnbyses became master of it 525 years B.C. 
ningof January, the wheat hs seen almost ripe ; This country' continued under the Persian yoke 
farther on it is in ear; and still farther the till the time of Alexander the Great, who, 
fields are green. Lucerne is mowed three having conquered Persia, built the city of 
times between November and March, and is Alexandria. He was succeeded by Ptolemy, 
tVie only hay of Egypt, serving chiefly to fodder the son of Lagus, 324 years B.C. Ten kings 
the cattle. The Egyptian art of hatching chick- of that name succeeded each other, till Cleopa- 
ens is peculiar to themselves. Their maimer tra, the sister of the last Ptolemy, ascended the 
of raising bees t$ not less extraordinary, arid be- throne; when Egypt became a Roman pro- 
Speaks great ingenuity. Upper Egypt pre- vtnee, and continued so till the reign of Omar, 
serving its verdure only four or five months, the second calif of the successors of Mahomet^ 
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who drove away the Homans, after it had been 
in their hands 700 years. When the power 
of the califs declined, Saladine set up the em- 
pire of the Mamlouks, which became so 
powerful in time, that they extended their do- 
minions over a great part of Africa, Syria, and 
Arabia* Last of all, Selim, a Turkish emperor, 
conquered Egypt. The present population of 
Egypt is computed at 3,300,000. Tire inha- 
bitants are composed of four different races of 
people ; the Turks, who pretend to be masters 
of the country ; the Arabs, who were conquer- 
ed by the Turks ; the Cophts, who are de- 
scended from the first Egyptians that became 
1'hristians; and the Mamlouks, who were 
originally Circassian or Mingrelian slaves, but 
being the only military force, are the real 
masters of the country. Of these last, M. Vol- 
ncy observes, that during the 550 years they 
have been established in Egypt, not one of 
them has founded a subsisting family ; not one 
family exists in the second generation ; but all 
their children perish in the first or second year. 
The method of perpetuating them is the same 
as that by which they were established ; that 
is, they arc kept up by slaves transported from 
the original country. The Russians have, 
therefore, rendered a very important service to 
the Turks, by checking the traffic of slaves in 
Mount Caucasus. Egypt has been, for many 
years, distracted by the civil wars between the 
diticrent contending beys, by which its 24 pro- 
cures were governed. 

The animals found in Egypt are tigers, hye- 
nas, antelopes, apes, camels, black cattle, 
horses, and asses ; crocodiles, once thought 
peculiar to this country; camelions, ichneu- 
mons, ostriches, eagles, hawks, &:c. 

For a description of those stupendous and 
almost indestructible monuments of human 
grandeur, the pyramids, so often taken notice 
of by travellers, see the article Pyramids. 

EGYPTIAN PEBBLE. SeejAsris. 

EGYPTIANS, or gypsies. Sec Gypsies. 

El I RENBRE ITSTKI N , a very ancient 
fortress, in the electorate of Treves, on the E. 
bank of the Rhine, opposite Coblentz. It 
stands on the summit of a stupendous rock, 
not less than 800 feet above the level of the 
river, and has been thought, when supported 
by a competent gariison, to be impregnable. 
This fortress, however, surrendered to the 
French, after a long siege, and a blockade of 
above a year’s continuance, in Feb 1799 . It 
has a communication with Coblentz, by sub- 
terraneous passages cut out of the solid rock, 
and is plentifully supplied with water from a 
well 280 feet deep. 

KHRETIA. In botany, a genu9 of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Drupe 
two-celled ; nuts solitary, two celled ; stigma 
notched. Nine species; chiefly of the West 
Indies, and South America: generally shrubs : 
but e. tinifolia, a Jamaica tree ; with alternate 
leaves, and white terminal flowers. 

EHRHARTA. In botany, a genus of this 
vlass hex and ri a, order digynia. Calyx, glume 
two-valved, one flowered ; corol, glume dou» 
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We, each of them two-valved, the outer onr 
with a semilunar cavity on each side at the' 
base for the reception of the inner one. Thir- 
teen classes ; all natives of the Cape : of these, 
four have lately been admitted into this genu* * 
upon the authority and elucidation of Dr; 
Swartz, which were heretofore more common* 
ly ranged under the genus tndica. Of these 
curious grasses, some species are awned, but • 
the greater number awnless. 

El A, and Ey, in our old writers are used 
for an island ; sometimes for water : they ge- 
nerally have either one or other of these senses, 
when they terminate a word. 

To EJA'CULATE. v. a. ( ejaculor , Latin.) 
To throw ; to shoot ; to dart out (Grew). 

EJACULATION, s. (from ejaculate .) 1. 
The act of darling or throwing out (Bacon). 

I. A short prayer darted out- occasionally 
(Taylor). 

EJACULATORS, in anatomy, a name ap- 
plied to two muscles of the penis, from their 
office in the ejection of the semen. 

EJA'CULATOftY. a. (from ejaculate.) L 
Suddenly darted out (Duppa). 2. Sudden; 
hasty (u Estrange) r 

To EJE'CT. v. a. (ejicio, ejectum , Latin.) 

1 . To throw out ; to cast forth ; to void (San* 
dys). 2. To throw' out or expel from an 
office or possession (Dry den). 3. To expel ; 
to drive away (Shahspeare) . 4. To cast away; 
to reject (I looker). 

EJECTION, s. (eject io, l^atin.) 1. The 
act of casting out; expulsion (Broome). 2. 
(In physicl*.) The discharge of any thing by 
an cnnmctorv (Quincy). 

EJECTMENT, in law, is a mixed action, 
by which a lessee for years, when ousted, may 
recover his term and damages; it is real in 
rcsjjcct of the lands, but personal in respect of 
the damages. Since the disuse of real action, 
this mixed proceeding is become the common 
method of trying the title to lands or tene- 
ments. llunn. on Ejectments. 

The modern method of proceeding in eject- 
ment entirely depends on a string of legal fic- 
tions ; no actual lease is made ; no actual en- 
try by the plaintiff ; no actual ouster by the 
defendant ; bnt all are merely ideal for the sole 
purpose of trying the title. To this end, a 
lease for a term of years is stated in the proceed- 
ings to have been made by him who claims 
title to the plaintiff, who is generally an ideal 
fictitious person, who has no existence, though 
it ought to be a real person to answer for tne 
defendant’s costs. In this proceeding, which 
is the declaration (for there i9 no other pro- 
cess in this action), it is also stated, that the 
lessee, in consequence of the demise t6 hint 
made, entered into the premises ; and that the 
defendant, who is also now another ideal ficti- 
tious person 1 , and who is called the casual 
ejfcctdr, afterwards entered thereon, and ousted 
the plaintiff; for which ouster the plaintiff 
brings this action. Under this declaration is 
written a notice, supposed to be written by this 
casual ejector, directed to the tenant in pos- 
session of the premises ; in which notice the 
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casual ejector informs the tenant of the action 
brought by the lessee, and assures him, that as 
he, tne casual ejector, has no title at all to the 
premises, he shall make no defence, and there- 
fore he advises the tenant to appear in court, 
at a certain time, and defend his own title, 
otherwise he, the casual ejector, will suffer 
judgment to be had against nim, by which the 
actual tenant will inevitably be turned out of 
possession. 2 Cramp. Prac. 162. 

The ancient way of proceeding was by ac- 
tual sealing a lease on the premises, by the 
party in interest who was to try the titles ; 
atid this method is still in use in the following 
cases : 

First, Where the house or thing for which 
ejectment is brought is empty. Secondly, 
When a corporation is lessor of the plaintiff, 
they must give a letter of attorney to sonic per- 
son to enter and seal a lease on the land ; for a 
corporation cannot make an attorney or a bai- 
liff except by deed, nor can they appear but by 
making a proper person their attorney by deed, 
therefore they cannot enter and demise upon 
the land os natural persons can. L.Raym. 
136. Thirdly, When the several interests of 
the lessor of ifie plaintiff are not known, for in 
that case it is proper to seal a lease on the pre- 
mises, lest they should fail in setting out in 
their declaration the several interests which 
each man possesses. Fourthly, Where the 
proceedings are in an inferior court, they must 
proceed by actually sealing a lease, because they 
cannot make rules confess lease, entry, and 
ouster, inasmuch as inferjpr courts have not 
authority to imprison for disobedience to their 
rules. 

It is a general rule, that no person can in 
any case bring an ejectment, unless he has in 
himself at the time a right of entry ; for al- 
though by the modern practice the defendant 
is obliged by rule of court to confess lease, 
entry! and ouster, yet that rule was only de- 
signed to expedite the trial of the plaintiff’s 
right, and not to give him a right which he 
had not before ; and therefore, when it hap- 
ens that the person claiming title to the lands 
as no right of entry, he cannot maintain his 
action. 3 Black . 206. 

The damages recovered in these actions, 
though formerly their only intent, are now 
usually (since the title has been considered as 
the principal question) very small and inade- 
quate, amounting commonly to one shilling, 
or some other trivia) sum. In order, therefore, 
to complete the remedy, when the possession 
has been long detained from him that'has right, 
an action of trespass also lies, after a recovery* 
in ejectment, to /ecovcr the mesne profits 
which the tenant in possession had wrongfully 
received ; which action may be brought in the 
name bf either the nominal plaintiff in the 
ejectment, of his lessor, against the tenant in 
possession, whether he is made party to the 
ejectment, or suffers judgment to go by de- 
fault. 

EIGH interj. An expression of sudden de- 
light. 


EIGHT, a. (from the Saxon.) A number 
consisting of twice four. 

EIGHTEEN, a. A number consisting of 
ten and eight units added together. 

EIGHTEENTH, «. The order of a thing, 
either in place or succession, which is removed 
the distance of seventeen from the first ; or 
twice as much or as far as the ninth. 

EIGHTH, a. A word expressing the order 
in which a thing stands from the first, when it 
is next beyond the seventh. 

Eighth, in music, an octave. 

EIGHTIETH, a. An ordinal, implying that 
a thing or succession is removed eighty times, 
including the first. 

E1GHT-PETALLED COROL, in botany, 
consisting of eight distinct petals. Octopetala 
corolla: as in mimusops. When it is only 
deeply divided into eight parts, it is said to be 
cight-clcft or octofid ; (corolla octofida) as in 
fuchsia and chlora. We have an example of 
an eight-cleft calyx (calyx octofidus) in !or- 
mcntilla. 

Eight-score, a. Eight times twenty, or 
lOo. 

EIGHTY, s. A number consisting of eight 
times ten added together. 

EIGNE. a. {aistie, French.) In law, the 
elder, or first-born; not alienable ; entailed. 

EILE'MA. (ft>.T|fx«; from nXfw, to involve; 
q. d. involution.) Contortion or involution of 
tne eilcum or ileum : iliac passion. 

KFLEUM. (tix*ov ; from to involve.) 
The ileum; so called from its many circum- 
volutions. 

EILEUS. (from the theme above.) The 
same as eiletna, iliac passion. 

EI'SEL. s. (eosil, Saxon.) Vinegar; any 
acid. 

E1SETERIA. (from I enter.) In 

antiquity, the day on which the magistrates at 
Athens entered upon their office. 

EPTHER. pron. (aegfcep, Saxon.) One or 
other of two pc. sons or things indifferently. 2. 
Each; both {Hale). 

EFth er. ad. A distributive advcrb,answer« 
ed by or: either the one or the other {Bacon)* 

EJULA'TION. s. ( ejulatio , Lat.) Outcry; 
lamentation ; moan; wailing ( G . of the Ton.). 

EKE. ad. (e-ac, Saxon.) Also; likewise 
{Prior). 

To Eke. v. a. (eacan, Saxon.) 1. To in- 
crease {Spenser). 2. To supply ; to fill up de- 
ficiencies {Pope). 3. To protract; to lengthen 
{Shakspeare). 4. To spin out by useless addi- 
tions {Pope). 

EKEBIHGIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class dccandria, order monogynia. Calyx four- 
parted; corol five-petal led ; nectary a ring 
surrounding the ^erm; berry five-seeded. One 
species only ; a Cape tree with pinnate leaves ; 
leaflets ovate, lanceolate, entire ; panicle axil- 
lary, corymbed ; pedicels and calyxes woolly. 

EKLYSIS, in ancient music, a particular 
kind of tuning in the enharmonic genus ; in 
which the performer dropped from a certain 
sound to one that was lower by three quarter 
tones. 
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EKRON, in scripture history, a city and 
government of the Pnilistines, 

To ELABORATE, v.a. ( claloro , Latin.) 

I.To produce with labour (Young). 2. To 
heighten and improve by successive endeavours 
or operations ( Arbnthnot ). 

Ela'bokate. a. ( elaborafus , Latin.) Fi- 
nished with great diligence ( Walter ). 

ELA'BORATELY. ad. Laboriously ; dili- 
gently ; with great study (Newton). 

ELABORATION. (from chlorate.) 
Improvement by successive operations (Ray). 

ELiEAGNCS. Oleaster, or wild olive. 
In botany, a genus of the class tetrandria, order 
monogynia. Cordless; calyx four-cleft, cam- 
naiiulate, superior; drupe beneath the calyx. 
Ten species ; one or two from the south of 
Europe: the rest from India. Those more 
frequently cultivated among ourselves are, 

1. E. orientalis, with oblong, ovate, opake 
leaves, paler underneath, but not glossy or 
silvery: flowers small, yellowish in the inside, 
and not unpleasantly scented when fully 
blown. 

2. E. angustifolia : with lanceolate leaves, 
silvery white underneath. It is sometimes a 
thorny tree : very beautiful both in leaves and 
flower, and chiefly cultivated in our gardens. 

3. E. latifola: with ovate, alternate leaves, 
elegantly silvered, and varigated with dark- 
colourcd spots. It is a native of Ceylon. 

The last species is too tender to be exposed 
to the changeful climate of this country, and 
must therefore always be treated as a green- 
house or a stove plant. The two former 
species arc best propagated by laying down the 
young shoots in autumn: fn a twelvemonth 
after which they will take root and may he 
separated from the parent stock, and trans- 
planted to the places for which they arc in- 
tended. 

ELiEOCARPUS, in botany, a genus of the 
class polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
lea ved, or five parted ; petals five, jagged ; an- 
thers two-valved at the tin; drupe with a 
grooved and tubcrcled ruit. Five species ; trees 
of India or New Zealand : of which e. copal li- 
ferus, with leases very entire and terminal 
panicle, yields the resin called Cum Copal, so 
frequently employed in our varnishes. 

EL/EOTHESIUM, in antiquity, the same 
as alipterium. 

To ELA'NCE. v. a. (elanccr, French.) To 
throw out ; to dart ( Pr ior ) . 

ELAPHEBOL1A, an ancient festival in 
honour of Diana the huntress. 

ELAPHEBOLIUM, the ninth month of 
the Athenian year, answering to the latter part 
of February and beginning of March. It con- 
tained 30 days, and took its name from the 
festival Ebolia which was celebrated in that 
month. 

ELAPHOBOSCUM. ( dapholoscum , *\a- 
fo€offxov; from cXa^of, a stag, and j Qoeiuv, to cat ; 
so called, because deer eat them greedily.) 
The wild parsnip. See Pastinaca. 

ELAPHRUS, in zoology, a tribe of co- 
leopterous insects belonging to the genus ciein- 
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dela thus denominated by Fabrtcius in his en- 
tomological system. See Cicindela. 

EL ASM IS. See Talc. 

To ELA'PSE. v. a. ( elapsus , Lat.) To pass 
away; to glide away (Clarissa). 

KLA'STICAL. Elastic, a. (from *xa w .) 
Having the power of returning to the form 
from which it was distorted; springy; having 
the power of a spring (Newlont 

Elastic bitumen. See Bitumen. 

Elastic fluids. See Aik, Gass, and 
Vapours. 

Elastic gum. See Caoutchouc. 

Elastic pericarp, in botany, throwing 
open, or casting off its valves with a spring, as 
in dictamnus albus. Not different from Dis- 
silient; which see. 

Elastic strings* such as possess the 
property of restoring themselves tothe^gure and 
position which they had lost by the action of 
some other body upon them. Strings of catgnt 
and of gold, brass, and silver wire, are generally 
denominated elastic, and indeed have the term 
applied to them with more propriety than any 
other strings we are acquainted with : on this 
account they are made use of in ihe construc- 
tion of musical stringed instruments. Mathe- 
maticians have endeavoured to investigate the 
nature of the curve into which a vibrating elas- 
tic string would form itself at any period of its 
\ ihration. The theorem of Euler and De La 
Grange, in the case where the stretched string 
is supposed to he first at rest, is in effect this: 
continue the figure each way alternately on dif- 
ferent sides of the axis, and in contrary posi- 
tions ; then, from any point of the curve, take 
an absciss each way, in the same proportion to 
the length of the chord as any given portion of 
time bears to the time of one semivibration, and 
the half sum of the ordinates will be the dis- 
tance of that point of the string from the axis, 
at the expiration of the time given. Experi- 
ments have fully proved the accuracy of this 
construction, and the non-cxistence of what 
lias been called the harmonica] curve. Dr. 
Thomas Young, in part I. Phil. Trans. 1800, 
has given an entertaining account of the multi- 
farious figures of musical strings, according to 
the diflerent ways in which they are put in 
motion; wherein he observes, that when a 
string is of unequal thickness, or when it is 
loosely tended and forcibly inflected, the apsides 
and double points of the orbits have a veiy evi- 
dent rotatory motion. The compound rota- 
tions seem to demonstrate the existence of se- 
condary vibrations, and to account for the acute 
harmonic sounds which generally attend the 
fundamental sound. Tills gentleman also re- 
marks, that, “ there is one fact respecting these 
secondary notes which seems entirely to have 
escaped notice. If a chord be inflected at one- 
half, one-third, or any other aliquot part of its 
length, and then suddenly left at liberty, the 
harmonic note which would be produced by 
dividing the chord at that point is entirely lo 9 t, 
and is not to be distinguished during any part, 
of the continuance of the sound. This demon- 
strates, that the secondary notes do not depend 
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upon any interference of the vibrations of the 
air with each other, nor upon any sympathetic 
agitation of auditory fibres, nor upon any effect 
of reflected sound upon the chortl, but merely 
upon its initial figure and motion. See Chord, 
Harmonics, and String. 

ELASTICITY, that disposition in bodies 
by which they endeavour to restore themselves 
to the posture from whence they were displac- 
ed by any external force. The principal phe- 
nomena observable in elastic bodies arc: 1. 
That an elastic body (i. e, a body perfectly 
elastic, if any such there be) endeavours to re- 
store itself with the same force with which it is 
pressed or bent. 2. An clastic body exerts its 
force equally towards all sides; though the 
effect is chiefly found on that side where the 
resistance is weakest, as is evident in the case 
of a gun exploding a ball, a bow shooting out 
an arrow, &c. 3. Elastic bodies, in what man- 
ner soever struck, or impelled, arc inflected, 
and rebound after the same manner: thus a 
bell yields the same musical sound, in what 
manner or on what side soever it be struck ; 
the same of a tense or musical chord : and a 
body rebounds from a plane in the same 
angle in which it meets or strikes it, making 
the angle of incidence equal to the angle of re- 
flection, whether the intensity of the stroke be 
greater or less. 4. A body perfectly liquid, if 
any such there be, cannot be elastic, if it be 
aRowed that its parts cannot be compressed. 5. 
A body perfectly solid, if any sucli there be, 
cannot be elastic; because, having no pores, it 
is incapable of being compressed. ( i . The 
elastic properties of bodies seem to differ, ac- 
cording to their greater or less density or com- 
pactness, though notin an equal degree: thus, 
metals are rendered more compact and elastic 
by being hammered: tempered steel is much 
more clastic than soft steel; and the density of 
the former is to that of the latter as 7809 to 
7738 : cold condenses solid bodies, and ren- 
ders them more clastic; whilst heat, that re- 
laxes them, has the opposite effect : but, on 
the contrary, air, and other elastic fluids, are 
expanded by heat, and rendered more elastic. 

Some bodies are almost perfectly elastic, that 
is; when their shape is changed by external 
pressure, and that pressure is removed, they 
recover their former shape completely, and they 
recover it with great promptitude. Glass, 
ivory, hard steel, are of this kind. But most 
bodies either do not recover it completely, or 
they recover it very slowly ; some hardly re- 
cover it at all. A rod of iron will, when con- 
siderably bent, not nearly recover its shape; a 
rod oflead still less ; and arod of soil clay will 
hardly recover it in any degree. These, how- 
ever; are but gradations of one and the same 
quality* if the quiescent form of a body is very 
Jittfedtattftbed, it will recover it again. Thus, 
a common soft iron wire of N° 6. and 12 inches 
long, if twisted once round, will return com- 
pletely to its original form, and, will allow this 
tube repeated for ever; but if it be twisted ij 
turua, it will untwist only 1 : and in this new 
fa** it will twist and untwist one turn as 
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often as we please. Even a rod of soft clay 
T * 0 th of an inch in diameter, and 7 feet long, 
will bear one twist as often as we please; but 
if twisted 4 times, will untwist itself only one 
turn, and will do this as often as we choose. 
In short, it appears that the particles of bodies, 
usually called unelastic, will admit a small 
change of distance or situation, and will recover 
it again, exhibiting perfect elasticity, in opposi- 
tion to very small forces; but if they are forced 
too far from this situation, they have no ten- 
dency to return to it completely, but find inter- 
mediate situations, in which they have the very 
same connections with the surrounding par- 
ticles ; and in this new situation, they can again 
exhibit the same perfect elasticity, in opposition 
to very small forces. Mr. Coulomb conceives 
such bodies to consist of elastic particles: they 
manifest perfect elasticity, so long as the forces 
employed to change their shape do not remove 
the particles from their present contacts; but 
if they are removed from these, they slide on to 
other situations, where they again exhibit the 
same appearances. 

if two bodies perfectly elastic strike one 
against another, there will be or remain in each 
tlie same relative velocity as before, i. c. they 
will recede with the same velocity as that with 
which they met. For the compressive force, 
nr the magnitude of the stroke in any given 
bodies, arises from the relative velocity of those 
bodies, and is proportional to it; and bodies 
perfectly elastic will restore themselves com- 
pletely to the figure they had before the shock ; 
or, in other words, the restitutive force is equal 
to the compressive, and therefore must be equal 
to the force with which they came together, 
and consequently they must by elasticity recede 
from each other with the same velocity. Hence, 
taking equal times before and after the shock, 
the distances between the bodies will be equal : 
and therefore the distances of times from the 
common centre of gravity will, in the same 
limes, be equal. Whence the laws of percus- 
sion of bodies perfectly das tic a re easily deduced. 

The cause or principle of elasticity has been 
variously assigned. The Cartesians account 
for it from the materia subtilis making an effort 
to pass through pores that are too narrow for it. 
But others, setting aside the precarious notion 
of a materia subtilis, account for elasticity from 
that great law of nature attraction, or the cause 
of the cohesion of the parts of solid and firm 
bodies. Thus, say they, when a hard body is 
struck or bent, so that the component parts are 
moved a little from each other, but not quite 
disjointed or broke off', or separated so far as to 
be out of the power of that attracting force 
whereby they cohere; they must certainly, on 
the cessation of the external violence, spring 
back to their former natural state; Others re- 
solve elasticity into the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere: for a violent tension, or compression, 
inough not so great as to separate the constitu- 1 
ent particles of bodies far enough to let in any 
foreign matter, must yet occasion many little 
vacuota between the separated surfaces; so that 
upon the removal of tne force they will close 
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again by tbe pressure of the aerial fluid upon dominate over the repulsion in those particles 
the external parts. (Sec Atmosphere.) which have suffered a farther separation than 
Lastly, others attribute the elasticity of all hard is due to the natural state : it must, therefore, 
bodies to the power of resilition in the air in- act to draw the particles nearer, and re-establish 
eluded within them ; and so make the elastic the equilibrium ot those forces: and thisequi- 
force of the air the principle of elasticity in all librium cannot be re-established until the mole- 
olher bodies. But all these explications arc cules have recovered the relative distance which 
unsatisfactory. they had before *he compression. 

M. Libes, the ingenious author of the This theory M. Libes applies to an elastic 
Nouveau Dictionnaire de Physique, has given sphere, as an ivory ball when falling upon a 
tit p. 341, &c. of his first volume, a new ex- plane, to a plate ot steel, whose extremities are 
plication of the phenomena of elasticity, which brought towards each other by bending, and to 
depends upon the following principles : the known effects of tempered metals, 3cc. 

1 . The signs of elasticity suppose a compres- In explaining the elasticity of aeriform fluids, 
sion effected, that is, an alteration in the figure M . Libes calls in to his aid a new force. For, 

if bodies produced by the mutual approach of in this kind of substances, the repulsion having 
the .moleculae: whence it results, that bodies, prevailed over the attraction, their particles arc 
whose molecul;c yield with a very great facility retained in their mutual position by the pressure 
to the slightest pressure, so as u/ roll one over of the atmosphere. But this force, it may be 
another without changing their figure, cannot observed, being constant, makes no change in 
give sensible signs of elasticity. Such in gene- the results just stated : except that if the pres- 
ral are liquids. sure he taken away, the particles of the gas 

2. When an clastic body is compressed, some will be separated from one another, until their 
of its integrant moleculae are brought nearer to relative distance attains a point determined by 
one another, while others undergo a farther the equality between the attraction of the earth, 
separation nearly equal to the approach of the and the repulsion of those particles. 

former. Now since all bodies contain caloric, it may 

3. At the habitual degree of heat and pres- be asked how it happens that all bodies are not 
sure which we experience, all bodies have a elastic, if caloric be the principle of elasticity? 
volume determined by the ratio of equality. To this M. Libes replies by the following re- 
which exists between the attractive force of marks. 

their particles, and the repulsive force com- 1st. Since there is not in nature any body, 
mimicated by the caloiic combined with those either perfectly hard, or perfectly soft, there is 
particles. none but what possesses some degree of das- 

These being granted, the re-establishment ticity. 
of solid bodies, after the compression, appears 2dly. Perceptible signs of elasticity suppose 
to be the result of the combined action of the the compression effected; it is not therefore: 
^caloric and of attraction. For in the moleculae surprising, that bodies in which we cannot pro- 
brought nearer by the compression, the repul- duce compression should not give any sign of 
sive force augments, and the attractive force elasticity. 

likewise augments; but the augmentation of 3dly. Although caloric be the principle of 
the former force exceeds that of the latter, elasticity, it docs not follow that all bodies 
For, at the epoch of the formation of the body, which contain caloric must exhibit this pro- 
such as it existed previous to the compression, perly. 1. Too much or too little caloric may 
the repulsive force communicated to its mole- equally weaken the clastic force. The different 
culae by the caloric was sufficient to give the forms which distinguish the integrant molecula? 
degree of separation that was peculiar to the of different bodies, the different arrangement 
body : it was, therefore, superior to the attrac- assumed by those moleculae, according u> cir- 
tivc force until the moment when the mole- cu instances, may be sometimes more or' less 
culae had become so far separated as was con- favourable, at others more or less prejudicial to 
sistent with the natural state of the body, elasticity. 2. Soft bodies, such as butter. 
Whence it results, that if the particles arc humid clay, &c. experience in their soft state 
brought nearer together by compression, that a commencement of solution by water, which 
is, if they are contracted with the caloric into a must alter the repulsive force of their moleculae, 
smaller space, the ratio of equality which sub- and consequently hurt the elasticity. This is 
sisted between the attraction and the repulsion so true, that these bodies, freed from their 
before the compression, must be destroyed iu aqueous part, without changing their tempera- 
favour of the repulsion ; and consequently, on ture yield sensible signs of elasticity, 
the cessation of the compression, this surplus of M. Libes, instead of attempting to explain, 
repulsive force will act so as to separate again as some would expect, why ealone is elastic, 
the moleculae brought nearer by tne compres- says it is not necessary to suppose it so. For 
sion until the equilibrium is re-established be- it may communicate this property to other 
tween the attraction and the repulsion : and bodies without being so itself. This position 
this equilibrium can only be re-established, he illustrates as follows: when diy bread is 
when the molecules have recovered the degree immersed in water, that bread becomes swoln, 
of separation which they had previous to the its particles being further separated from one 
compression. another: water, therefore, by penetrating the 

For similar reasons the attraction will pie- pores of the bread, communicates to its panicles 
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a repulsive force; yet it would be ridiculous to 
conclude from hence, that the molecular of 
water mutually repel one another. In like 
manner, when we subject a body to the action 
of heat, its integrant molecules are separated 
from one another, and acquire a repulsive force 
by their combination with caloric: but this 
phenomenon, like the preceding, probably de- 
pends upon the concourse of several attractive 
forces, such as that of the muleculsc of the 
caloric, that of the particles of the body for one 
another, and lastly the reciprocal attraction of 
the particles of the caloric and those of the 
body penetrated by that fluid ; whence it results 
that tne elasticity of bodies by no means pre- 
supposes that of the caloric which has given 
rise to it. 

Indeed, M. Libes does not regard as com- 
pletely demonstrated the existence of the fluid 
called caloric, he assumes the hypothesis as a 
matter of convenience, which enables us to 
abridge the language of philosophical discus- 
sions, and to found upon our reasonings an 
analytical calculus. lie next, therefore, pro- 
ceeds to state his theory analytically ; and de- 
duces from his formula: the following results 
among others. J. That when we compress 
elastic fluids, the repulsive force becomes more 
powerful than the attracthe, and consequently 
when the compression cease3, the molecula: 
ought to return towards their first position. 2. 
That liquids and aeriform fluids tune the ex- 
clusive privilege of assuming a larger volume 
when the pressure of the atmosphere is taken 
away. {Did. de Phys. Retrospect , No. 8 .) 

Elasticity of the air. See Air and 
Pneumatics. 

ELATE, a. (flatus, Latin.) Flushed, 
puffed up, or haughty, on account of success. 

To Ela'te. v. m. To puff up ; to make one 
proud with praise, prosperity, or success; to 
exalt or heighten. 

Elatk, in botany, a genus of the class 
monoccia, order trianllvia. Male; calyx three- 
toothed; corol thrce-petalled; anthers six, 
sessile. Female; calyx one- leafed ; corol three- 
petal led ; pistil one; stigmas three; drupe one- 
seeded. One species only: an Indian palm, 
about fourteen feet high, the nut of which is 
chewed by the natives as the areea oi betel-leaf. 

ELAT Ell, in zoology, a genus of the clu>s 
insecta, order eolenptera. Antennas filiform, 
lodged in a groove under the head and thorax 
terminating in an elastic 'spine placed in a cavity 
of the abdomen; by which means the body, 
when placed ou the back, springs up and re- 
covers its natural posture. A hundred and 
eighty- three specics,inhabiting the four quarters 
of the globe; affd about thirty found in our 
. own country, most commonly in our gardens ; 
these, are generally of a dun, dusky or black 
hue. They may tie conveniently di\ ided into 
the following tribes or subtribes. 

A. Feelers hatchet-shaped, which includes 
nearly the whole. 

-B. Feelers clavatc, the club round ; which 
includes the Pabrician tribe parnus. 

' Many of these insects arc phosporesccnt, and 
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are thence specifically denominated Aoctiln* 
cens, phosphorous, ignitus, fulgens, &c. Of all 
these e noctilucens is ihemost curious, which 
is specifically distinguished by a glabrous yellow 
spot on the sides ot the thorax. This insect 
affords a phosphorescent light in the night time, 
the streams of which are so strong that a per- 
son may see to read the smallest print by it. 
When placed oil its back, moreover, it will 
spring four or fi\e inches from the level on 
which it is put to recover its natural position. 
See Nat. Hist. PL LXXXVII. 

ELATEKIIJM, in botany, a species of 
momordica, of the monoecia monandria class 
and order. Natural order of cucurbitaccic. 
Essential character: Male, calyxless; corol 
salver-shaped. Female, calyx less; corol salver- 
shaped ; capsule inferior, one-cdlcd, two-valv- 
ed. Sec Momordica. 

El at eh i u m, in pharmacy, a violently pur- 
gative medicine, prepared from the above. 

ELATINE. Water- wort. In botany, a 
genus of the class octandria, order telragynia. 
Calyx four-leaved; petals four; capsule su- 
perior. four-celled, lour-valved, many seeded; 
the partitions opposite to the fissures. Two 
species; aquatic annuals of Europe, and one 
of them, e. hydropiper, with opposite leaves, 
common to the ditches of our own country. 

ElatinR. ( clutinc , nvrmw; fiom tianxi, 
smaller, being the smaller species.) Flueilen. 
Female .-peed well. Antirrhinum elatinc ot Lin- 
neus. The leaves of this plant have a roughish 
bitter taste, but no smell. It was formerly 
much used against scurvy and old ulcerations, 
but now wholly forgotten. See Antirkhi* 
n v m . 

ELATION, s . (from elate.) Haughtiness 
proceeding from success ( dtterbury ). 

ELBE, a large river of Germany, which 
rises in the Mountain of the Giants, on the 
confines of Bohemia and Silesia. After pass- 
ing by Koningsgratz, Dresden, Magdeburgh, 
Jfcc. it fulls into the German ocean a little be- 
low the fortress of Gluckstadt. 

ELBING, a town of Marienburg, in Regal 
Prussia. It is subject to Poland, and is 30 
miles S.E. of Dantzic. Lai. 54, Q N. Lon. 
I[). 3>E. 

E'LBOW. s. (elboja, Saxon.) 1. The next 
joint or cunaturcof the arm below tile shoulder 
(Pope). 2. Any flexure, or angle (Bacon). 
3. To he at the Elbow. To be near ( Shah - 
spear e). 

To E'LBOW. v. n. (from the noun.) l. To 
push with the elbow ( Dry den ). 2. To push; 

to drive to a distance (Dry den). 

To Elbow, v. n. To jut out in angles. 

Elbow, or Cubit of a horse; the hind 
part of the arm that points towards the ster- 
uum. 

E'LBOWCHAIR. s. (dhow and chair.) A 
chair with arms to support the elbows (Gay). 

ELBOW ROOM. s. Room to stretch out 
the elbows; freedom from confinement 
(South) . 

ELCESAITES, in church-history, a sect 
who made their appearance in the reign of the 
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emperor Trajan, and took their name from 
their leader Elccsai. The Elcesaites keep a 
mean between the Jews, Christians, and 
Pagans; they worshipped but one God, ob- 
served the Jewish sabbath, circumcision, and 
the other ceremonies of the law. They reject- 
ed the Pentateuch and the Prophets: nor had 
they more respect for the writings of the apos- 
tles, particularly those of St. Paul. 

ELCOSIS. ( elcosis , fXxuwnr; from tXjtoj, an 
ulcer.) A disease attended with fetid, carious, 
and chronic ulcers. The term is seldom used. 

ELDER THEE. See Sambucus. 

Elder (Dwarf). SeeSAMBUCUS. 

Elder a. (the comparative of eld, now 
obsolete.) One who surpasses another in years; 
one who is born before, or one who survives 
another. 

E'LDERS. s. plur. 1. Persons whose ages 
give them a claim to reverence (Sandy s). 2. 

Ancestors (Pope). 3. Those who arc older 
than others (Hooker). 

Elders, among the Jews, were persons of 
great age, experience, and wisdom: the de- 
nomination is known in the Pre»byterian dis- 
cipline. They are officers who, with the 
ministers and deacons, compose the sessions of 
the kirk. The'elder’s business is to assist the 
minister in visiting the congregation upon oc- 
casion, to watch over the morals of the people 
of his district, and to give them private reproof 
in case of any disorder ; but if the scandal be 
gross, or the person obstinate, lie lays the thing 
before the session. The elders arc chosen from 
among the most substantial, knowing and re- 
gular people, by the session or consistory of the 
kirk. There is an indefinite number of elders 
in each parish ; generally about twelve. There 
is a ruling elder in every session : he should be 
a man of spotless character, and of principal 
consideration and interest in his parish ; lie is 
chosen out of the kirk session : the congregation 
is to approve of the choice : the minister ordains 
him before the congregation : he may he chosen 
to assist in any church judicatory, and in all 
manner of government and discipline has ail 
equal vote with the minister. 

E'LDERSlll P.4, (from rider.) 1 . Seniority; 
primogeniture (Howe). 2. Presbytery ; eccle- 
siastical senate (Honker). 

ELDEST. a. (The superlative of old.) 1 . 
The oldest ; that has the right of primogeniture 
(Shakspeare) . 2. That lias lived most years 
( Locke ) . 

ELEATIC PHILOSOPHY, among the 
ancients, a name given to that of the Stoics, be- 
cause taught at *ex«*, in Latin, Velia, a town 
of the Lucani. 

^ The founder of this philosophy, or of the 
Elcatic sect, is supposed to have been Xeno- 
phanes, who lived about the fifty-sixth Olym- 
piad, or between five and six hundred years be- 
fore Christ. This sect was divided into two 
parties, which may be denominated metaphysi- 
cal and physical ; the one rejecting, and the 
other approving, the appeal to fact and experi- 
ment. Of the former kind were Xenophanes, 
Parmenides* Melissus, and Zeno, of Elea. 
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They are supposed to have maintained princi- 
ples not very unlike those of Spinoza; they 
held the eternity and immutability of the world; 
that whatever existed was only one being; that 
there was neither any generation nor corrup- 
tion; that this one being was immoveable and 
immutable, and was the true God ; and what- 
ever changes seemed to happen in the universe, 
they considered as mere appearances and illu- 
sions of sense. .The other branch of the Eleatic 
sect were the atomic philosophers, who formed 
their system from an attention to the phe- 
nomena of nature; of these the roost consider- 
able were Leucippus, Democritus, and Prota- 
goras. See Epicureans, and Stoics. 

ELEC AM PANE, in botany. See Inula. 

To ELE'CT. v. a. ( electus , Latin.) 1. To 
choose for an office or use (Daniel). 2. (In 
theology.) To select as an object of eternal 
mercy (Milton). 

Ele'ct. a. (from the verb.) 1. Chosen; 
taken by preference from among others 
(Shakspeare). 2. Chosen to an office, not yet 
in possession (Ayliffe). 3. (In theology.) 
Chosen as an object of eternal mercy (Ilam* 
mond ) . - . 

ELECTION, v. ( electio , Latin.) I. The 
act of choosing; choice (IV hit gift). 2. The 
power of choice (Dacia). 3. Voluntary pre- 
ference (Rogers). 4. Discernment; distinc- 
tion (Bacon). f». The determination of God 
by which any were selected for eternal life 
(Attcrbury). O'. The ceremony of a public 
choice ( Addison ). 

There seems this difference, however, be- 
tween choice and election, that election has 
usually a regard to a company or community, 
which makes the choice ; whereas choice is 
seldom used but when a single person makes 
it. 

Election, in British polity, is the people’s 
choice of their representatives in parliament. 
(See Parliament.) In this consists the 
exercise of the democratical part of our con- 
stitution : for in a democracy there can be no 
exercise of sovereignly but by suffrage, which 
is the declaration of’the people’s wiil. In all 
democracies, therefore, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to regulate by whom, and in what 
manner, the suffrages are to be given. And 
the Athenians were so justly jealous of this pre- 
rogative, that a stranger who interfered in the 
assemblies of the people was punished by their 
laws with death; because such a man was 
esteemed guilty of high treason, by usurping 
those rights of sovereignty to which he had no 
title. In Britain, says Blackstone, where the 
people do not debate in a collective body, but 
by representation, the exercise of this sove- 
reignty consists in the choice of representatives.. 
The laws have therefore very strictly guarded 
against usurpation or abuse of this power, by 
many salutary provisions ; which may be re- 
duced to these three points, X . The qualifica- 
tions of the electors. 2. The qualifications of 
the elected. 3. The proceedings at elections. 

1. As to the qualifications of the electors. 
The true reason of requiring any qualification. 
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with regard to property, in votes, is to exclude 
such persons as are in so mean a situation, that 
they are esteemed to have no will of their own. 
If these persons had votes, they would be 
tempted to dispose of them under some undue 
influence or other. - .This would give a great, 

-an artful, or a wealthy man a larger share in 
elections than is consistent with general liberty. 
If it were probable that every man would give 
his vote freely, and without influence of any 
kind ; then, unon the true theory and genuine 
principles of liberty, every member of the com- 

- muntty, however poor, should have a vote in 
electing those delegates to whose charge is com- 
mitted the disposal of his property, his liberty, 
and his life. But since that can hardly be ex- 
pected in persons of indigent fortunes, or such 
as arc under the immediate dominion of others, 
all popular states have been obliged to establish 
certain qualifications ; whereby some, who arc 
suspected to have no will of their own, arc ex- 
cluded from voting, in order to set other indi- 
viduals, whose will maybe supposed independ- 
ent, more thoroughly upon a level with each 
other. 

And this constitution of suffrages is framed 
upon a wiser principle with us, than either of 
the methods of voting, by centuries or by tribes, 
among the Romans. In the method by cen- 
turies, instituted by Servius Tullius, it was 
principally property, and not numbers, that 
turned the scale: in the method by tribes, 
gradually introduced by the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, numbers only were regarded, and property 
entirely overlooked. Hence the laws passed 
by the former method had usually too great a 
tendency to aggrandize the patricians or rich 
nobles: and those by the latter had too much 
of a levelling principle. Our constitution steers 
between the two extremes. Only such are 
entirely excluded as can have no will of their 
own : there is hardly a free agent to be found, 
but what is entitled to a vote in some place or 
other in the kingdom. Nor is comparative 
wealth, or property, entirely disregarded in 
elections; for though the richest man has only 
one vote at one* place, yet, if his property be at 
all diffused, lie has probably a right to vote at 
more places than one, and therefore has many 

• representatives. This is the spirit of our con- 
stitution: not that we assert it is in fact quin? 
.so perfect as we have endeavoured to describe 
it; for if any alteration might be wished or 
suggested in the present form of parliaments, it 
should be in favour of a more complete repre- 
sentation of the people. 

But to return to the qualifications ; and first 

- those of electors- for knights of the shire, l . 
By statute 8 lien. VI, c. 7- and 10 Hen. VI. 

- c*g. (amended by 14 Geo. 3. c. 53.) the knights 
of the shire shall be chosen of people, whereof 
every ittyn shall have freehold to the value of 40 

-ehiRtngrhy the year within the county; which 
(by subsequent statutes) is to be clear of all 
charges and deductions, except parliamentary 
stud parochial taxes. The knightsof shires are 
the representatives of the landholders, or land- 
ed interest pf the kingdom : their electors must 
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therefore have estates in lands or tenement* 
within the county represented. These estat^ ; 
must be freehold, that is,, for tetoi of pe 
least ; because beneficial leases for long term* 
of years were not in use at the making of these 
statutes, and copyholders were then liule better 
than villeins, absolutely dependent upon their 
lords. This freehold must be of forty shillings 
annual value; because that sum would then, 
with proper industry, furnish all the necessaries 
of life, and render the freeholder, if he pleased, 
an independent man: For bishop Fleetwood, 
in his Chronicon Prcciosuin, written at the 
beginning of the present century, has fully 
proved 40 shillings in the reign ol Henry VI. 
to have been equal to 12 pounds per annum in 
the reign of queen Anne; and, as the value of 
money is very considerably lowered since the 
bishop wrote, we may fairly conclude, from 
this and other circumstances, that vvliat was 
equivalent to 12 pounds in his days, is equiva- 
lent to 20 at present. The other less import- 
ant qualifications of the electors for counties in 
Kngland and Wales may be collected from 
statutes 7 and 8 Will. 111 . c. 25. 10 Ann. c. 
23. 2 Geo. II. c. 21. IK Geo. II. c. 18. 31 
Geo. II. c. 14. 3 Geo. 111 . c. 24. which di- 
rect, 2. That no person under 21 years of age 
hhull be capable of voting for any member. 
This extends to all sorts of members as well for 
boroughs as counties; as docs also the next, 
viz. 3. That no person convicted of perjury, 
or subornation of perjury, shall be capable 
of voting in any election. 4. That no per- 
son shall vote in right of any freehold, grant- 
ed to him fraudulently to qualify him to 
vote. Fraudulent grants are such as contain 
an agreement to rcconvey, or to defeat the 
estate granted; which agreements are made 
void, and the estate is absolutely vested in the 
person to whom it is so granted. And, to 
guard the better against such frauds, it is far- 
ther provided, 5. That every voter shall have, 
been in the actual possession, or receipt of the 
profils, of his freehold to his own me for 12 
{calendar mouths before; except it came to 
him by descent, marriage, marriage-settlement, 
will, or promotion to a benefice or oflice, 0. 
That no perNon shall vote in respect of an an- 
nuity or rent-charge, unless registered with 
the clerk of the peace 12 kalendar months be- 
foie. 7. That in mortgaged or trust-estates, 
the person in possession, under the abovenien- 
tioned restrictions, shall have the vote. 8. 
That only one person shall be admitted to vote 
for any one house or tenement, to prevent the 
splitting of freeholds. 9 . That no estate shall 
qualify a voter, unless the estate has been as- 
sessed to some land-tax aid, at least 12 months 
before the election. 10. That no tenant by 
copy of court-roll shall be permitted to vote as 
a freeholder. Thus much for the electors in 
counties. 

As for the electors of citizens and burgesses, 
these are supposed to be the mercantile part or 
trading interest of the kingdom. But as trade 
is of a fluctuating nature, and seldom long fix- 
ed in a place, it was formerly left toihc crown 
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fo summon, pro re nata $ the most flourishing 
toyvris to send representatives to parliament. 
86 that as towns increased in trade, and grew 
populous, they were admitted to a share in the 
legislature. But the misfortune is, that the 
deserted boroughs continued to be summoned, 
as well as those to whom their trade and in- 
habitants were transferred ; except a few, which 
petitioned to be eased of the expence, then 
usual, of maintaining their members; lour 
•hillings a-tlav being allowed for a knight of 
the shire, and two shillings for a citizen or 
burges9 ; which was the rate of wages esta- 
blished in the reign of Kilwanl III. Hence the 
members for boroughs now bear above a quad- 
ruple proportion to those for counties; and the 
number of parliament men is increased since 
l"ort esc ne’s time, in the reign of Iicnry VI. 
from 300 to above 500, exclusive of those 
for Scotland. The universities were, in gene- 
ral, not empowered to send burgesses to par- 
liament; though once, in 28 Edw. I. when a 
parliament was summoned to consider of the 
Ling’s right to Scotland, there w ere issued writs, 
which required the university of Oxford to send 
up four or five, and that of Cambridge two or 
three, of their most discreet and learned lawyers 
for that purpose. But it was king James I. 
who indulged them with the permanent privi- 
lege to send constantly two of their own body ; 
to serve for those students who, though useful 
members of the community, were neither con- 
cerned in the landed nor the trading interest; 
and to protect in the legislature the rights of 
the republic of h turn*. The • right of election 
in boroughs is various, depending entirely on 
the several charters, customs, and constitutions 
of the respective places; which has occasioned 
infinite disputes : though now', by statute 2 
Geo. II. c. 24. the right of voting for the future 
shall be allowed neediding to the last determi- 
nation of the house of commons concerning it ; 
and, by statute 3 Geo. HI. c. 15. no freeman 
of any city or borough (other than such as 
claim by birth, marriage, or servitude) shall be 
intitled to vote therein, unless he hath been ad- 
mitted to his freedom 12 kalcudar months be- 
fore. 

2. Next, as to the qualifications of persons 
to be elected members of the house of com- 
mons. Sotftc of these depend upon the law 
and custom of parliament, declared by the 
house of commons ; others upon certain sta- 
tutes. And from these it appears, 1 . That they 
must not be aliens born or hAora* 2. That 
they must not be any of thelJJjudgea, because 
they sit in the lords* house ; nor of the clergy, 
for they sit in the convocation ; nor persons at- 
tainted of treason, or felony, for they are unfit 
to sit any where. 3. That* sheriffs of counties, 
and mayors and bailiffs of boroughs, are not 
eligible in their respective jurisdictions, as be- 
ing returning officers ; but that sheriffs of one 
county arc eligible to l>e knights of another. 
4. That, in strictness, all members ought to 
have been inhabitants of the places for which 
they are chosen; but this having been long 
disregarded, was at length entirely repealed by 
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statute 14 Geo. III. c. 58. 5, That no persona 
concerned in the management of any duties ot ■ 
taxes created since l6ij2, except the commis- 
sioners of the treasury, nor any of the officers 
following, (vi2. commissioners of prizes, trans-. 
ports, sick and wounded, wine-licences, navy, 
and victualling; secretaries or receivers of 
prizes ; comptrollers of the army-accounts ; 
agents for regiments ; governors of plantations, 
and their deputies; officers of Minorca or 
Gibraltar; officers of the excise and customs; 
clerks or deputies in the several offices of the 
treasury, exchequer, navy, victualling, admi- 
ralty, pay of the army or navy, secretaries of 
state, salt, stamps, appeals, wine-1 iccnccs, 
hackney-coaches, hawkers, and pedlars), nor 
any persons that hold any new office under the 
crowu created since 17<>5, are capable of being 
elected or sitting as members. . 6. That no 
person having a pension under the crown dur- 
ing pleasure, or for any term of years, is capa- 
ble of being elected or sitting. 7. That if any 
member accepts an office under the crown, ex- 
cept an officer in the army or navy accepting 
a new commission, his scat is void; but such 
member is capable of being rc-ctected. 8. That 
all knights of the shire shall be actual knights* 
or such notable esquires and gentlemen as have 
estates sufficient to be knights, and by no meant 
of the degree of yeomen. This is reduced to a 
still greater certainty by ordaining, 9. That 
every knight of a shire shall have a clear estate 
of freehold or copyhold to the value of i) 00/. 
per annum, and every citizen and burgess to 
to the value of 300/.: except the eldest sons of 
peers and of persons qualified to be knights of 
shires, and except the members for the two uni- 
versities: wliicti somewhat balances the as- 
cendant which the troughs have gained over 
the counties by obliging the trading interest to 
make choice of landed men: and of this qualifi- 
cation the member mii9t make oath, and give 
in the particulars in writing, at the lime of his 
taking his seat. But, subject to these standing 
restrictions and disqualifications, every subject 
of the realm is eligible of common right: 
though there are instances, wherein persons in 
particular circumstances have forfeited that 
common right, and have been declared ineligi- 
ble for that parliament, by a vote of the house 
of commons; or for ever, by an act of the 
legislature. But it was an unconstitutional 
prohibition, which was grounded on an ordi- 
nance of the house of lords, and inserted in tho 
king’s writs, for the parliament holden at Go-, 
ventry, 6 Hen. IV. that no apprentice or other 
man of the law should be* elected a knight for 
the shire therein : in return for which, our 
law-book9 and historians have branded thi9? 
parliament with the name of parliamentum < 
indoc turn, or the lack-learning parliament; and 
sir Edward Coke observes with some spleen, 
that there was never a good law madp thereat* 
3. The third point, regarding elections, 
the method of proceeding therein. This if 
also regulated by the hiw of parliament, and 
various statutes ? all which we shall blend to* 
gethef, anti extract out of them a Summary as- 
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count of the method of proceeding to eke- by statute, the lord warden of the cinqtyB*pOrt* 

shall not recommend any members there. 1* , 
As soon as the parliament is summoned, the any officer of the excise, customs, stamps^ Or - 
loid chancellor (ot if a vacancy happens during certain other branches of the revenue, pitaufres 
the sitting of parliament, the speaker, by order to intermeddle in elections, by persuading any 
of the house, and 'without such order if a va- voter or dissuading him, he forfeits 100/. and is 
cancy happens by de&vh in the time of the re- disabled to hold any office. Sec an interesting 
cess for upwards of 20 days) sends his warrant little pamphlet by Edward Randall, esq. of 
to the clerk of the crown in chancery; who Cambridge, entitled. Freedom of Election the 
thereupon issues out writs to the sheriff of every Law of tne Land. 

pounty for the election of all the members to Thus are the electors of one branch of the 
serve for that county, and every city and borough legislature secured from any undue influence 
therein. Within three days after the receipt from either of the other two, and from all ex- 
o'f this writ, the sheriff' is to send his precept, ternal violence and compulsion. But the great- 
under his seal, to the proper returning officers est danger is that in which themselves co-ope- • 
of the cities and boroughs, commanding them rate, by the infamous practice of bribery and 
to elect their members; and the said returning corruption. To prevent which it is enacted, 
officers arc to proceed to election within eight that no candidate shall, after the date (usually 
days from the receipt of the precept, giving four called the teste) of the writs, or after the va- 
days notice of the same ; and to return the per- cancy, give any money or entertainment to his 
sons chosen, together with the precept, to the electors, or promise to give any, either to par- 
sheriff. ticular persons, or to the place in general, in 

• But elections of knights of the shire must be order to his being elected j on pain of being in- 
ptoceeded to by the sheriffs themselves in per- capable to serve for that place in parliament, 
son, at the next county-coin t that shall happen And if any money, gift, office, employment, or 
after the delivery of the writ. The county- reward be given, or promised to be given, to 
court is a court held every month or oftener by any voter, at any time, in order to influence 
the sheriff, intended to try little causes not ex- him to give or withhold his vote, as well fie 
ceding the value of 40a . in what part of the that takes as he that offers such bribe forfeits 
comity he pleases to appoit it for that purpose : 500/. and is for ever disabled from voting and 

hut for the election of knights of the shire, it holding any office in any corporation; unless, 
must be held at the most usual place. If the before conviction, he wifi discover some other 
county-court falls upon the day of delivering offender of the same kind, and then he is in- 
the writ, or within six days after, the sheriff damnified for his own offence. The first in- 
inay adjourn the court and election to some stance that occurs of election bribery, was so 
other convenient time, not longer than 1 6 days, early as J3 Eliz- when one Thomas Longe 
nor shorter than 10; hut he cannot alter the (being a simple man, and of small capacity to 
place, without the consent of all the candidates : serve in parliament) acknowledged that he had 
and, in all such cases, todays public notice must given the returning officer and others of the 
be given of the time and place of the election. Ixirough for which he watf chosen four pounds 
And, as it is essential to the very being of to be returned member, and was for that pre- 
pariiaiuent that elections should be absolutely mium elected. But for this offence the borough 
free, therefore all undue influences upon the was amerced, the member was removed, and 
electors are illegal, and strongly prohibited, the officer fined and imprisoned. But as this 
For Mr. Locke ranks it among those breaches practice hath since taken much deeper and more 
of trust in the executive magistrate, which, ac- universal root, it hath occasioned the making of 
cording to his notions, amount to a dissolution these wholesome statutes; to complete the 
of the government, li if he employs the force, efficacy of which, there is nothing wanting but 
treasure, and offices of the society to corrupt resolution and integrity to put them in strict 
the representatives, or openly to pre-engage the execution. 

electors, and prescribe what manner of per- Undue influence being thus guafllcd against, 
sons shall lie chosen: For thus to regulate can- the election is to be proceeded to on the day 
dwlates and electors, and new-model the ways appointed ; the sheriff or other returning officer 
of election, what is it (says he) but to cut up first taking an oath against bribery, aiuf for the 
the government by the. roots, and poison the due cxecution^|f his office. The Candida tea 
very fountain of public security?” As soon, likewise, if required, must swear to their quali- 
theaefope, as the time and place of election, fication, and the electors in counties to theirs ; 
either in counties or boroughs, are fixed, all and the electors both in counties and boroughs 
soldiers quartered in the place are to remove, at are also compellable to take the oath of abjura- 
leasl one day before the election, to the distance tion, and that against bribery and corruption, 
of two mUcs or more; and not to return till one And it might not be amiss, if the members 
day after the poll » ended. Riots likewise have elected were bound to take the latter oath as 
frequently determined to make au election well as the former; which, in all probability, 
void. f vote also of the house of commons, would be much more effectual than administer* 
fcowbom alone belongs the twwer of determine ingit only to the electors, 
ingeon tested elections, no ford of parliament, The election being closed, the returning 
Sir lord lieutenant of a county, hath any right officer in boroughs returns his precept to the 
to interfere in. the election of commouers; and, sheriff, with the persons elected by the ma- 
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jority : and* die sheriff returns the whole; to- 
gether with the w«« for the county and the 
JuK4ghtg> elected thereupon, to the clerk of the 
to chancery 5 before the day of meeting, 
if ft Be a new parnament, or within 14 days 
after Ale election, if it be an occasional va- 
cancy; and this under penalty of .500/. If the 
sheriff does not return such knights only as are 
duly elected, he forfeits, by the old statutes of 
Henry VI. 100/.; and the returning officer in 
boroughs, for a like false return, 40/.; and they 
are besides liable to art action, in which double 
damages shall be recovered, by the later statutes 
of king William : and any person bribing the 
returning officer shall also forfeit 300/. a But 
the members returned by him are the sitting 
members, until the house of commons, upon 
petition, shall adjudge the return to be false 
and illegal* The form and manner of pro- 
ceeding upon such petition are now regulated 
by statute 1 O' Geo. III. c. If), (amended by 11 
Cco. III. c. 42. and made perpetual by 14 
Geok III. c. 15.), which directs the method of 
choosing by lot a select committee of 15 mem- 
bers, who are sworn well and tmty to try the 
same, and a true judgment to give, according 
to the evidence. 8 

Election of Scotspeers. Sec Lords. 

Election is also the state of a person who 
is left to hi9 own free will, to take or do either 
one thing or another, which he pleases. See 
Liberty. 

Election, in theology, signifies the choice 
which God of his good pleasure makes of 
angels or men , for the objects of mercy and 
grace. 

ELECTIONS, or Choice, in mathematics, 
signify the several different ways of taking any 
number of things proposed, efthcr separately, 
or as combined in pairs, in threes, m fours, 
&c.; not as to Lhe order, but only as to the 
number and variety of them. Thus, of the 
things a , h, c, d % e. See. the elections of 
one thing are (a,) l*2 l — 1, 
two things are (a, b 9 ub) 3*23—1, 
three things are (a, b 9 c , ab, ac t bc 9 ale) 7=* 
S' 5 — 1, &e.; and of any number, », all the elec- 
tions are 2 11 — l ; that is, 1 less than the power 
of 2 whose exponent is it, the number of single 
things to be chosen, either separately or m 
combination. 

ELE'CTIVE. a. (from elect.) 1. Regulated 
or bestowed by choice {Bacon). 2. Exerting 
the power of choice (Grew). 

. Elective ATTRAqjpON, in chemistry. 
See Affinity. 

• ELE'CTIVELY. ad. By choice; with pre- 
ference of one to another (brew). 

ELECTOR, a person who has a right to 
elect cn choose another to an office, honour. 
Sec. Elector is particularly, and by way of 
eminence, applied to those princes of Ger- 
many in whom lies the right of electing the 
emperor ; being all sovereign princes, and the 
principal members -of the empire. The elec- 
toral college, consisting of all the electors of 
the empire, is the most illustrious and august 
body in Europe. Bellarmine and Baroniua at r 


tribute the institution of it to pope Gregory V. 
sted the emperor Otho M. in the tenth jeen- 
tury; of which opinion are the generality of 
historians, and particularly the canonists i how- 
ever, the number of electors was unsettled, at 
least till the thirteenth century. In l35ff 
Charles IV. by the golden bull, fixed the 
number of electors at seven, three ecclesi- 
astics, viz. the archbishops of Mentz, Treves, 
and Cologne; and four seculars, viz. the 
king of Bohemia, count palatine of the Rhine, 
duke of Saxony, aod marquis of Branden- 
burg. In 1648, this order was changed, the 
duke of Bavaria being put in the place of 
the count palatine, who, having accepted the 
crown of Bohemia, was outlawed by the em- 
peror; but being at length restored, an eighth 
electorate wash erected for the duke of Bavaria. 
In 1692, a ninth electorate was created hv the 
emperor Leopold, in favour of the dune of 
Hanover, of Brunswick Lunenburg. 

There arc now, or at least were a short time 
since, ten electors, viz. the king o elector of 
Bohemia ; the elector of Bavaria, now a king 
also; the elector of Saxony; the elector of 
Brandenburg (king of Prussia) ; the elector of 
Hanover ; the elector arch-chancellor of the em- 
pire, whose residence is at Ratisbon ; the elector 
of Saltsburgh ; the elector of Baden ; the elector 
now king of Wurtemburgh ; and the elector of 
Hesse. We cannot enter into the changes that 
have been produced and still are producing by 
the present war. The object of Bonaparte has 
been to annihilate the high office of emperor of 
the Romans, and to make himself acknowledg- 
ed as protector of the Rhenish confederacy in- 
ks stead. 

ELECTORAL, a . (from elector .) Having 
the dignity of an elector. 

ELECTORATE, s. (from elector.) The 
territory of an elector (Addison). 

ELE'CTRE. s. (elcctrum, Lat.) l. Amber; 
which, having the quality when warmed by 
friction of attracting bodies, gave to one species 
of attraction the name of electricity, and to the 
bodies that so attract the epithet electric . 2. 
A mixed metal (Bacon). 

ELECTRICAL. Ele'ctrtc. a. (from 
elcctrum. See Electee.) 1. Attractive with- 
out magnetism ; attractive by a peculiar pro* 
perty, supposed once to belong chiefly to amber 
(Newt.) . 2. Produced by an electric body (Bra.). 

Electric, in physics, is a term applied 
to those substances, in which the electric fluid can 
be excited, and accumulated, without transmitting 
it ; and which are therefore called non- conductors. 
They are also called original dairies* aad < baric* 
per se. 

The word is derived from nx*xV»«v, amber, one 
of the most observable non-conductors. To this' 
class also belong glass, and all vitrifications, even 
of metals; all precious stones* of which the most 
transparent are the best ; all resin v arid resiaour 
compositions ; also sulphur, baked wood; all* 
bituminous substances, Wax, silk, cotton, all dry' 
animal substances-, as feathers, wool, hair, $c.$ 
also paper, white-sugar, end sugar-candy ^ like- 
wise air, oils, chocolate, calces of met abends emt- 
metals, the -ashes of animal , and vegetable sub* 
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station, the rust of metals-, all dry vegetable sub- 
stances, and stones, of which the hardest are the 
best. 

The following ia^list of electrics, and also of 
conductors, disposed according to the order of 
their perfection, beginning in each column with 
the most perfect of their class : thus glass is a 
more perfect electric than amber, and gold is a 
better conductor than silver. 

ELECTRICS. CONDUCTORS. 

Glass of all kinds. All the metals iu the 

All precious stones, the following order: 
most transparent the Cold; silver; plat in a; 
best. brass; iron; tin; 

Amber. quicksilver; lead. 

Sulphur. The semi-metals. 

All resinous substances. Metallic ores. 

Wax of all kinds. Charcoal. 

Silk and cotton. The fluids of the animal 

Dry external animal body, 
substances, as feathers. Water, especially salt 
wool, and liair. water, and other 

l*aper. fluids, except oil. 

Loaf sugar. Ice, snow. 

Air when dry. A'lost saline substances. 

Oils and metallic oxides. Farthy substances. 

Ashes of animal and Smoke, steam, and even 
vegetable suVtances. a vacuum. 

Most hard stones. 

Substances of this kind may be excited, so as to 
exhibit the electric appearances of attracting and 
repelling light bodies, emitting a spark of light, 
attended with a snapping noise, and yielding a 
current of air, the sensation of which resembles 
that of a spider'* web drawn o\cr the face, ike. 
and a smell like that of phosphorus; and thus ex- 
citing may be either by friction, or by heating 
aud cooling or by melt mg, and pouring one melt - 
e<l substance into another. 

'i'iie term h peculiarly applied to the electric, 
viz. the globe, or cylinder, &.c. used in electrical 
machines, to collect the elect mal matter by rub- 
bing if. 

Klkctiik.U, API* \r A' rrs, consists of gla«» 
tubes, about three leer long, and an inch awl a 
half in diameter, one of which should be closed at 
one end, and furnished at ilic other end with u 
brass cap and stopcock, to raiefy or condense 
the inclosed air; sticks of sealing wax, or tubes 
of rough glass, or glass tubes covered with seal- 
ing-wax, ur cylinders of baked wood fo^ produc- 
ing the negative electricity; with proper rubbers, 
as black Oiled silk, with amalgam upon it for the 
former, aud soft new flannel, or hare skins, or cat 
•kins, tanned with the hair on, for the latter; 
coated jars, or plates of glass, either single, or 
combined in a battery, for accumulating elec- 
tricity; metal rods, as dischargers; an electrical 
machine; electrometers, and insulated stools, 
supported by pi}$BS glass, covered with seal- 
ing-wax* or bakgd wood, varnished or boiled in 
linseed -oil. See JJATffcav, Conductors, Dis- 
CUARQP.R, LfcVDgN RKIAL, &€. 

Elect hum I, patter y, consists of a large num- 
ber of coated jarg, placed near each other in a ct»n- 
. venient manner. These being charged, or elect ri- 
lled* and COftOtrfed with each other, pre then 
' suddenly exploded or discharged, with a prodigi. 
edVct.. ■ Se# 

btre kin t at two or three circnm- 
feh should bpnmoded to by those who 
lfl|Kfj|i^ime<its with electrical batteries. The 
jaifW-fwg* battery #f£ liable to be broken at 
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the time of their discharge ; and particularly if i> 
be constructed of the thinner glass, which is ca- 
pable of receiving a greater charge than the 
thicker. In order to avoid this inconvenience, 
Mr. Nairne never discharges a battery through a 
good conductor, unless the circuit be at least five 
feet long; but the length of the circuit, though it 
may preserve the battery, proportionably weakens 
. the force of the shock. Care should also be taken 
not to touch the wires of a battery with the hand; 
nor even that of a single. iar, after the discharge, 
before the discharging rod be repeatedly applied 
to its sides; as theic generally remains a residuum 
of the charge, which is sometimes very consider- 
able. This residuum is occasioned by the elec- 
tricity, which, whilst the jar, or battery, is charg- 
ing, spreads itself over the uncoated surface of tho 
glass, near the coating ; this will not be discharg- 
ed at first, but gradually returns to the coating 
after their first discharge. An interesting account 
of improvements in electrical batteries, with a 
method of augmenting their power, &e. as given 
by Mr. Cuthbertson, may be seen in Nicholson’* 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 5 ‘25, 4to. 

Electrical doubllr, an instrument invented 
by Mr. IJennett, for accumulating electricity by- 
doubling. It consisted of three metallic plates, 
capable of being applied to each other with their 
flat surface, but prevented from contact in thi* 
situation by a thin coating of varnish. They have 
insulating handles at the side, and may be brought 
into actual contact edgewise. The application 
of this instrument is sonuwhat tedious; aud it 
is subject to various imperfections. The process 
ot accumulating electricity by doubling was in- 
vented by Lrchteiibergand Klincork, and greatly- 
improved by Bennett in his doubler. In 1 T ST 
Dr. Darwin constructed a machine for performing 
the process, not entirely by the hand, a* hereto- 
fore, but in part mechanically. In 1788, Mr. W„ 
Nicholson made an instrument by which the whola 
act is reduced to the simple turning of a winch. 
This invention Mr. Nicholson h»j described under 
the appropriate name of the 

Revolving doubler: it consists of the following 
parts. Two fixed plates of brass A and C, (fig. 7. 
PI. 59.) arc separately insulated and disposed in 
the same plane, so that a revolving plate B may 
pass very near them, without touching. Each of 
these plates is two inches in diameter; and they 
have adjusting pieces behind, which serve to place 
them accurately in the required position. D is & 
brass ball, likewise of two inches diameter, fixed, 
on the extremity of an axis that carries the plate 
Ik Besides the more essential purpose tlii&ball is. 
intended to answer., it is so loaded within on one 
side, that it serves as a counterpoise to the re- 
volving plate, and enables the axis to remain at 
rest in any position. The other parts may be dis- 
tinctly seen in fig. 8, v %*The shaded parts repre- 
sent metal, and the white represent varnished 1 
glass. ON is a brass axb, passing through the 
piece M, which hist sustains the plates A and C.l 
At one extremity is the ball D already mentioned; 
and the other is prolonged by the addition of a 
glass stick, which sustains the handle 1. and the 
piece G H separately insulated. E, F, are pins 
rising out of the fixed plates A and C, at unequal 
distances from the axis. The cross piece GH, and' 
the piece K, lie iu one plane, and have their ends 
armed with small pieces of harpsichord-wire, that- 
they may perfectly toucli the pins li, K, in certain’ 
points of tne revolution. There is likewise a pin 
l, in the piece M,' which intercepts a small wire 
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proceeding from the revolving pl*ie B, The 
touching wires are so adjusted by bending, that 
when the revolving plate B is immediately oppo* 
aite the fixed plate A, the cross-piece GH connects 
the two fixed plates, at the same time that the 
wire and pin at I, form a communication between 
the revolving plate and the ball. On the other 
hand, when the revolving plate is immediately 
opposite the fixed plate C, the ball becomes con- 
nected with thhlast plate, by the touching of the 
piece K against F ; the two plates, A and H, hav- 
ing then no connection with any part of the ap- 
paratus. In every other position the three plates 
and the ball will be perfectly unconnected with 
each other. 

The action of this instrument is thus explained, 
by Mr. Nicholson: When the plates A and B are 
opposite each other, two fixed plates A and C 
may be considered as one mass ; and the revolving 
plate B, together with the ball I), will constitute 
another mass. All the •experiments yet made con- 
cur to prove, that these two masses will not pos- 
sess the same electric state ; but that, with respect 
to each other, their electricities will be plus and 
minus. These states would be simple and with- 
out any compensation, if the masses were remote 
from each other ; but as that is not the case, a part 
of the redundant electricity will take the form of 
;i charge in the opposed plates A and B. From 
other experiments it has been found that the effect 
of the compensation oil plates opposed to each 
other, at the distance of one- fortieth part of an 
inch, is such that they require, to produce a gisen 
intensity, at least 100 times the quantity of elec- 
tricity that would have produced it in either, 
singlv anda r ,nf. The redundant electricities in 
the masses under consideration will, therefore, be 
unequally distributed : the plate A will have about 
99 parts, and the plate C only 1 ; and for the same 
reason, the revolviim plate 13 will have 90 paita 
ot the opposite electricity, and the ball I) only 1. 
The rotation, by destroying the contacts, pre- 
serves this unequal distribution, and carries B 
from A to C, at the same time that the tail K. con- 
nects the ball with the plate C. In this situation, 
the electricity in B acts upon that in (,', and pro- 
duces the contrary state, by virtue of the com- 
munication between C and the ball; which last 
must, therefore, acquire an electricity of the same 
kind with that of the revolving plate. But the 
rotation again destroys the contact, and restores 
B to its first situation opposite A. Here, if we 
attend to the effect of the whole revolution, we 
shall find that the electiic states of the respective 
masses have beeil greatly increased : for the 99 
parts in A and in B remain, and the one part of 
electricity in C has been increased so as nearly to 
compensate 99 parts of the pppo&ite electricity in 
the revolving plate B, while the communication 
produced an equal mutation in the electricity of 
the ball. A second rotation will, of course, pro- 
duce a proportional augmentation ot these in- 
creased quantities ; and a continuance of turning 
will soon bring the intensities to their maximum, 
which is limited by an explosion between the 
plates. If one of the parts be connected with an 
electrometer, more especially that of Bennett, 
these effects will be very clearly seen. The spark 
is usually produced by a number of turns between 
11 and 20, and the electrometer is sensibly acted 
upon by still fewer. (Nicholson’s Journal, vol. 
tv, p. 41o. 4to.) 

Tip* beautiful mcchaniim of Mr. Nicholson’* 
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has the inconveniency of bringing the plates to- 
wards each other edgewise, wniefi will bring on 
a spark or communication sooner than may be 
desired ; but this is no inconvenience whatever in 
any philosophical research ; because, before this 
happens, the electricity has become very dis- 
tinguishable a* to its kind, and the degree of rnul- 
ti plication is little more than an amusement. The 
spark may even serve to give an indication of the 
original intensity, by means of the number of 
turns necessary for producing it. If the fine wires 
which form the alternate connections in so in- 
genious a manner could be tipped with little balls 
to prevent the dissipation, it would he a great im- 
provement indeed. An alternate motion, like that 
of a pump handle, might be adopted with advan- 
tage. This would allow the plates to approach 
each other face to face, and admit a greater mul- 
tiplication, if thought necessary. 

Electric fluid, a line, rare fluid, which is 
supposed to issue from and surround electrical 
bodies. See Electricity. 

Electrical kite was contrived by Dr. Frank- 
lin, to verily his hyporhesi* of the indentity of 
electricity and lightning. Jt consisted of a large, 
thin, silk handkerchief, extended and fastened at 
the four corners to two slightstrips of cedar, and 
accommodated with a tail, loop, and string, so as 
to ri. e in the air like tlio-je of paper. To the top 
of the upright stick ofthe cross a very sharp point- 
ed wire was fixed, rising a foot or more above the 
wood ; and to the end of the twine, next the 
hand, a silk riband was tied From a key sus- 
pended at the union of the twine and silk, when 
the kite is rai^d during a thunder-storm, a phial 
may be charged, and electric fi»e collected, as is 
usually done by means of a rubbed glass tube, cr 
globe. Phil. Tians. vol. xlvii. p. 5G5, or Franklin's 
Letters, p. Ill, 112. 

Kites made of paper, covered with varnish, or 
with well boiled linseed-oil, in order to preserve 
them from the rain, with a stick and <arie bow, 
like those of schoolboys, will answer the purpose 
extremely well, and are very useful in d termin- 
ing the electricity of the atmosphere. See Con- 
nic’ron. 

Electrical machine, isa part ofthe electrical 
apparatus, contrived for collecting a great quan- 
tify of electricity, and exhibiting its effects in a 
very sensible manner. It consists of the electric, 
the moving engine, the rubber, and the prime 
conductor. In the early state of this science, for 
the electric was used sealing-wax, sulphur, or 
rough glass ; but, since the method of insulating 
the rubber, and so producing negative electricity, 
was introduced, smooth glass has been used. Tne 
form is commonly either that of a globe, or of a 
cylinder. Each figure lias its advantages, and >tV 
inconveniences. Dr. Van Marum, a late German 
writer, has constructed a machine, in which gum- 
lac, in the form of a di*c, is used as an electric in- 
stead of glass; which has the effect of depending 
very little on the temperature of the air ; describ- 
ed in hia Verhandeling over het Electrifeeercn, 
&.C. or a Treatise concerning the method of elec- 
trifying. "Groningen, I7T6. But he has since < 
procured stmic others to be made by Mr. CutH* v 
bertson. a very ingenious artist, of large dtsea, or , ; 
round plates of glass : one of these it now ptecM 
in Tcyler’s Museum at Harlem, having' 
these glass plate9, of 65 inches diamcteV,^kc»te3| 
on both sides of them, by rubbers of waxed tafc 
fcty ; with which effect* are produced that are 
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truly astonishing and tremendous. See Ins de- 
scription of this machine, and its effects, pub- 
lished in 4 to, at Harlem, 1785, &c. 

Mr. Nicholson has also given a description of 
this machine, 'with plates, in his Journal, vol. i. p. 
83, where he. likewise institutes a comparison be- 
tween electrical machines with a cylinder, and 
those which produce their effect by means of a 
circular, plate of glass: he concludes that Dr. Van 
M arum’s machine is at least equal in steady in- 
tensity, and much superior in power of charging 
to any cylinder maenjue which has ever been 
made. 

There have been various contrivances for giv- 
ing motion to the electric of a machine. Some 
have used multiplying wheels, which are easily 
turned by a winch. The common method is to 
fix a wheel, grooved round its circumference on 
the outside of the frame of the machine, which 
may {>* turned by a winch ; and on the neck of 
the globe, or cylinder, to fix a pulley, whose dia- 
meter is about a third or fourth part of the dia- 
meter of the wheel; and a string of worsted, or a 
leathern. strap, is put over both the wheel and the 
pulley; so that by turning the winch the electric 
may make three or four revolutions for one revo- 
lution of the wheel. As the string relaxes by use, 
it may be proper to make the wheel moveable 
from the frame, so that it may be fixed by means 
of a screw at a proper distance, for a sufficient 
tension of the string; or the pulley may have 
several grooves, forming circumferences of differ- 
ent diameters for this purpose. Instead of the 
pulley and string, some have used a wheel and 
pinion, or a wheel and endless screw, .which ren- 
ders themachine more neat and compact; though 
this construction is not without its inconveni- 
ences, which are not so easily remedied as those 
of the other. But Dr. Van Marum’s machine 
teems to have as complete a movement as any, its 
operation being very uniform, and easily worked; 
it is kept in motion by a weight, which, after 
being wound up to {he height of 12 feet, will 
pontinue the motion uniformly for 6 hours; yield- 
■ ing also a negative power, as well as the positive ; 
and the conductors annexed to it serving easily to 
f onvey the electrical power wherever it is requir- 
ed, without the addition of any chain, or wires, 
dec. 

The next principal part of a machine is the 
rubber, which excites the electric. Rubbers were 
formerly made of red basil skins, stuffed with 
hair, wool, flax, or bran ; but Dr. Nooth has 
lately introduced silk cushions stuffed with hair, 
pver which apiece of leather is to be laid, rubbed 
tyith amalgam* which are preferable to the others. 
If the rubber is fixed oh a metal plate, the plate 
should be free from all edges and points, and 
covered with silk ; it should rest on a spring, so 
that it may be made to sub any inequalities in 
the surface of the glass, which spring may, by 
means of a screyy, be made to press more or less 
against the glass af pleasure. The rubber should 
also be insulated in any way that may best suit 
the construction of the machine, and the (Usposi- 
. lion of the electric ; and a fhain or wire may be 
. easily suspended from it, to communicate with the 
floor, whenever the insulation is not necessary; 
/pad thus positive and negative electricity may be 
^i^^dpeed at pleasure. 

- flrinfce conductor, which is a necessary ap- 

to the electrical machine, in order to col- 
lect t^c .electricity front the electric, and the me- 


thod of instating it, have been already describe 
See Prime conductor. 

To this general account of electrical machines, 
we shall subjoin a description of some of ffejsiprmr 
cipal now in use, illustrated by corresponding 
figures. 

Fig. 1, Plate 59, is a plate-glass machine, of the 
most portable construction, with a double Leyden 
phial made square to suit the base, which an- 
swers all the purposes of medical electricity. ABC 
is a wooden frame to which the four rubbers are 
affixed, and by means of screws may be made to 
hear with proper pressure on the circular glass 
plate DF ; this plate has a hole through its mid* 
die, to which an axis is firmly fixed, and it if 
turned by the winch L ; G6 is a Leyden phiat 
(with the collectors o o fixed on the top) fixed in a 
larger one H : when a strong shock is wanted, the 
long pin I is let in to touch the bottom, by which 
means the large jar acts ; but when drawn out, 
the small one acts alone, but much quicker, from 
being inclosed in the other. K is the electrome- 
ter. When this machine is constructed on a iarge 
scale for experiments, a prime conductor may be 
attached to the wooden frame opposite the axis of 
the plate-glass instead of the jar. Fig. 2, is a side 
view of the machine, with a clamp N to fix it to 
the tabic when used. 

The advantages of this machine arc, that it may 
be made portable, and is of so simple a construct- 
ion, that any gentleman in the country, after 
procuring a plate of a reasonable thickness from a 
glass-house, may, by the aid of a common cabi- 
net-maker, construct one for his own use ; the 
conductor may be equally insulated by rosin, 
wax, silk, or any other electric or non-conducting 
substance. 

The machine represented at figs. 3 and 4, Plate 
59, was constructed by Dr. Priestley, and is well 
adapted to most purposes of the electrician. The 
frame consists of two boards of mahogany, a, a, 
parallel to one another, and about four inches 
asunder ; the lower board may be fixed to a table 
by iron cranks ; two upright pillars of baked wood 
are supported by this board, one of which, 5, 
being let through the upper, is fixed imunoveably 
to the lower board ; but the other is made to slide 
in a groove, reaching almost the whole length of 
the upper board, so that it may be placed at any 
required distance from the other pillar, for the 
convenience of admitting globes, or cyliuders, of 
different sizes ; however, it is necessary only when 
an axis is used. In both pillars there arc several 
holes, by means of which globes of different sizes 
may be mounted higher or lower, or two or more 
globes may be used at the same time ; though it 
will be difficult to fix proper rubbers to them all* 
When a globe with one neck is used, a brass arm, 
with an open socket c, is necessary to support the 
axis beyond the pulley ; and this part may be put 
higher or loiver, together with the brass socket in 
which the axis turns. The axisd, is made to pass 
through the pillar 5, so that it may be turned by 
a handle without the wheel. The frame being 
Screwed to the table, may be placed nearer to, or 
farther from the wheel, as the length of the string 
in different states of the weather may require. 
The wheel is fixed in a frame by itself, as c, and 
thus it may have any situation with respect to the 
pulley, as may be most convenient; and it has se- 
veral grooves for admitting more strings than one, 
if two or three globes, or cylinders, are used at' 
once. The rubber/, consists of a hollow piece of 
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copper filled with r horse-hair, end covered with a 
bait! ifcin ; it is supported by a socket, which re- , 
ceive* the cylindrical axis of a round plate of 
glass g*the opposite part of which is inserted into 
the socket of a bentSteel spring k. These parts 
are easily separated, %o that the robber, or the 
plate of glass, serving to insulate It, may be 
changed at pleasure. The spring may be cither 
slipped along the groove, or moved in the con- 
trary direction, so as to give it every desirable 
position with respect to the globe or cylinder; and 
it is also furnished with a screw «, which makes it 
press harder or lighter, as the operator chooses ; 
him is the prime conductor, being a copper tube 
supported on a stand of glass, or baited wood. 

Fig. S , shews Mr. NairneV patent machine for 
medical purposes. Its glass cylinder is about 
seven inches in diameter, ami twelve long, with 
two conductors parallel to it. The rubber is fast- 
ened to the conductor Rj and consists of a cush- 
ion of leather stuffed, having a piece of silk glewtil 
to its under part. The conductors arc of tin, co- 
vered with black lacker, each of them containing a 
large coated glass jar, and likewise a smaller one, 
or a coated tube, which are visible when the caps 
N, N, aie removed. To each conductor is fixed a 
knob O, for the occasional suspension of a chain 
to produce positive, or negative electricity. That 
pari of the winch C, which acts as a lever in turn- 
ing the cylinder, is of glass. Thus every part of 
the machine is insulated, the cylinder itself, and 
its biass-cap, not excepted; by which moans very 
little of the electricity is dissipated ; and hence, 
of course, the effects arc likely to be the more 
powerful. To this machine the inventor has 
adapted some flexible conducting joints, a dis- 
charging electrometer, &c. for the practice of 
medical electricity. 

Fig. 1, Plate 60, represents a very portable 
electrical machine, invented by Mr. Read, and im- 
proved by Mr. Lane. A is the glass cylinder, 
moved vertically, by means of the pulley at the 
lower end of the axis, the pulley being turned by 
the large wheel B, parallel to the table; there are 
several pulleys, of different sizes, either of which 
maybe used, according as the motion is required 
to be quicker or slower. The conductor C is fur- 
nished with points to collect the fluid, and is 
screwed to the wire of a coated jar D. The figure 
shews also the manner of applying Mr. Lane's 
electrometer to this machiue. See Electro- 

METER. 

Fig. 6, Plate 59, exhibits the electrical machine 
of the late ingenious and worthy Mr. George 
Adams: which wc shall explain, and shew in 
what way it maybe excited most powerfully. The 
parts of the machine which fall most immediately 
under our attention are, l. The electric, or the 
glass cylinder, which is to be excited. 2. The 
mechanical contrivances by which it is put in mo- 
tion. 3. The cushion and its appendages. 4. 
The conductor or conductors. The glass cylinder 
of the machine is put in motion by a simple winch. 
This is less liable to be put out of older than 
those that arc turned with a multiplying wheel, 
and also enables us to excite the machine more 
powerfully. The cylinder FGHI, is supported by 
two strong perpendicular pieces DE. The axis of 
one cap of the cylinder moves in a small hole at 
the upper part of one of the supports. The op- 
posite avis passes through the upper part of the 
other support To this avis the winch or handle 
is fitted. The cushion is supported and insulated 
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by a glass pillar; the lower part of which is fitted 
into a wooden socket, to which a legulating sereW 
is adapted, to increase or diminish the pressure of 
the Cushiou against the cylinder. A piece of silk 
Comes from the tinder edge of the cushion, and lies 
on the cylinder, passing between it and the cush- 
ion, and proceeding till it nearly meets the col- 
lecting points of the conductor. The more 
strongly this cylinder is made to adhere to the 
cylinder, the stronger is the degree of excitation. 
Before the cylinder, or opposite to the cushion, is 
a metallic tube YZ, supported by a glass pillar 
LM. This is sometimes railed the prime con- 
ductor, often only the Conductor. For the more 
conveniently trying experiments on the two 
poweis, ami exhibiting the different states of the 
cushion and conductor, there are two wires to be ' 
fixed occasionally, the one to the conductor, the 
other to the cushion ; on the upper part of these 
arc balls furnished with sliding wires, that they 
may be set apart from each other at different dis- 
tances. 

It will be necessary, before the electrical ma- 
chine is put in motion, to examine those parts 
which are liable to wear cither from the friction 
of one surface against another, or to be injured by 
the dirt, that may insinuate itself between the 
rubbing surfaces. If any grating or disagreeable 
noise is heard, the place from whence it proceeds 
must be discovered, wiped clean, and rubbed over 
with a small quantity of tallow ; a little of which 
should also be occasionally applied to the axis of 
the cylinder itself. The screws by which the 
frame is fixed should also be examined, and if 
they are loose, they should he tightened. 

Having examined the different parts of the 
machine, and put them in order, the glass cy- 
linder, and the pillars which support the cushion 
and conductor, should be well wiped with a dry 
old silk handkerchief, to free them from the moist- 
ure which glass attracts from the air, being parti- 
cularly attentive to leave no moisture on the ends 
of the cylinder, as any damp on these parts car- 
ries off the electric fluid, and lessens the force of 
the machine: in very damp weather it will be 
proper to dry the whole machine, by placing it At 
some little distance from the fire. 

Care should be taken that no dust, loose threads, 
or filaments, adhere to the cylinder, its frame, 
the conductors, or their insulating pillars; because 
these will gradually dissipate the electric fluid, 
and prevent the machine from acting powerfully. 
When you arc satisfied of this, rub the glass cy- 
linder first with a clean, coarse, dry, warm cloth, 
or a piece of wash leather, ami then with a pi gee 
of dry, warm, soft silk; do the same to all the 
glass insulating pillars of the machine and appa- 
ratus ; these pillars must be rubbed more lightly 
than the cylinder, because, being varnished, they 
may be damaged by too much friction. 

It may be proper in some cases to place a bet 
iron ou the foot of the conductor, in order to evafc- 
porate the moisture which would otherwise injure 
the experiments. 

Observe that, 1. To excite the machine, it fa 
requisite to ( lean the cylinder* and wipe the silk. . 
2. Grease the cylinder, by turning it against .ft , 
greasy leather, till ii is uniformly obscured. Thi 
tallow of a candle will answer this purpsc, 

Turn the cylinder till the «‘dk flap baa 

so much of the grease as to' render it " 

parent. 4. Spread some amalgam on* ft |wc£ bf 
leather, aud apply this against the fcurnWg ryllrir- 
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rip*. By thi* the friction will immediately in- 
crease, and the leathcfeNUist not be removed until 
it cca-i-s to become greater. 5. Remove the lea- 
ther, and then the action of the machine will be 
very powerful, fi. The pressure of the cushion 
cannot be too small, when the excitation is well 
conducted, 

The best kind of amalgam is that of Dr. Hig- 
gins, composed of zinc and quickwiUcr ; if a little 
of the latter be added to melted zinc, it reudeis it 
easily pul vcrable, aud nunc quicksilver must bo 
added to the powder, if we want lo make a very 
soft amalgam. It is apt to crystallize by keeping, 
which seems in some irn asure to be prevented by 
triturating it with a small proportion of grease : 
and it is always of adxantage to triturate it before 
using. 

In Nicholson's Journal, vol. i. p. 50fl, 4to. there 
is a description of a useful portable electrical ma- 
chine, by the rev. VV. Venison : aud in \ol. iii. p. 
4, of the same journal, is described a pocket rib- 
band machine, which may often be advantageously 
used in medicine, when a larger electrical machine 
is not at hand. 

Electrical shock, denotes the explosion be- 
tween the opposite sides of a charged electric; so 
called, because, if the discharge from one to the other 
be made through the body of an animal, it occasions 
a sudden motion by the contraction of the muscles 
through which it passes, and a disagreeable sensa- 
tion. The force of the shock is proportioned to 
the quantity of coated surface, the thinness of the 
glass, and the power of the machine by which it is 
charged. Its velocity is almost instantaneous, 
fls it has not b u en found to take up the least sensi- 
ble space of time ill passing to the gnuicst dis- 
tances. 

It has been obseivcd that the electrical shock is 
weakened by being communicated through differ- 
ent persons in contact with one another. It is, 
indeed, obstructed in its pa-sage, even through 
tho best conductors ; as it will prefer a short pas- 
sage through the air to a long one thiough the 
must perfect conductors; and if the circuit be 
interrupted, either by electrics, or very imperfect 
conductors of a moderate thickness, l lie shock 
will re ml them in its passage, disperse them in 
cveiy direction, and exhibit the appearance of a 
budden expansion qf the air about the oentie of 
the shock. A strong shock made to pass through 
or over the belly of a muscle, forces it to con- 
tract; and sent through a small animal body de- 
prives it instantly of life, aud hastens putrefaction. 
It gives polarity to magnetic needles, reverses 
their poles, and produces effects precisely simi- 
lar, though infeiior in degree, to those of light- 
ping- 

ELECTRICITY, or Electrical force, is that 
power or property, which was first observed in 
amber, the Jyneurium, or tourmalin, and which 
acaling^wax, glass, and a variety of other sub- 
stances, called electrics, arc now known to po?- 
*e«s of attracting light bodies, when excited by 
beat or friction ; and which is also capable of being 
communicated in particular circumstances to 
other bodies. 

Electricity also denotes the science, or that part 
of natural philosophy, which proposes to investi- 
gate the nature aud effects of this power. Prom 
flXiJtTjw, the Greek name for amhef, is derived the 
jerm electricity, which is now very extensively 
applied, pot only to the power of attracting light 
bodies inherent in amber, but to other similar 


powers, and their various effects, in whatever 
dies they reside, or to whatever bodiep theymfry 
be communicated. 

Muscbenbroek and iEpinus have observed & 
considerable analogy, in a variety of particulars, 
between the powers of electricity and magnetism; 
and they have also pointed out many instances in 
which they differ. 

JJislory of I! ltd rk ily. —The property which, 
amber possesses of attracting light bodies, was 
very anciently observed. Thales of Miletus, 600 
years betoie Christ, com 'hided lVoin hence thut it 
was animated. But the first pci son who expressly 
mentioned this substance, was Theophrastus, 
about 3U0 years before Christ. The attractive 
property of amber is also occasionally noticed by 
Pliuy, and other later naturalists, particularly 
Gassendus, Kenclm Digby, and sir Thomas 
Blown. But it was generally apprehended that 
this quality was peculiar to amber and jet, and 
perhaps agate, till W, Gilbert, a native of Col- 
chester, and a physician in London, published his 
Treatise De Mi.gnctc, in the year 16( 0. Di. Gil- 
bert made man}’ considerable experiments and dis- 
coveries, considering tin* then infant state of the 
science. He ei. ’urg’d the list both of electrics, 
and of the bodies on v. Inch they act : he if mu. ked, 
that a dry air was most fax mu able tor brumal 
appearances, whilst a moist air almo mind hiins 
the electric \irt uo : lie aiso obs .«u t.e c 1 .jjv.»| 
figure assumed by elect i* fled dn ps or .v.ii* i : bo 
considered electrical a'tiaciiun <;.druti!\ ’lom 
repulsion, which he thought had no bn :n < be* 
tricity, as a phenomenon similar tvi tlu* attiac’ion 
of collision, aud ho imagined, that elect 1 ics wens 
brought into contact with the bodies on which, 
they act by their effluvia, excited hy friction. 

Tne ingenious Mi. Boyle added to the catalogue 
of electric substances ; but he thoir. ht that gla-s 
possessed this power in a vciy low degree: Ire 
found, that the electricity of all bodies, in which 
it might be excited, was increased by wiping and 
wanning them before tivy were rubbed; that an 
excited electric was acted upon hy other bodies as 
strongly as it acted upon them ; that diamonds 
rubbed again t any kind of stuff, emitted light in 
tho dark; and that feathers would cling to the 
tinsels, ami to other substances, alter they had 
b<en attracted by electrics. He accounted for 
electrical attraction, by si pposing a glutinous ef- 
fluvia emitted from electrics, which laid bold of 
©mall bodies, in its way, and carried them back to 
the lujdy fiom which it proceeded. 

Oito Guciicke, the celebrated inventor of the 
air-pump, lived about the same time. This inge- 
nious philosopher discovered, by means of a globe 
of sulphur, that a body once atti acted by an 
electric, was next repelled, and continued in this 
state of repulsion till it should be touched by som$ 
other body : he also observed tho sound and light 
produced by the excitation of his globe; and that 
bodies im m urged in electrical atmospheres are 
tlu niscbes electrified with an electricity opposite 
to that of the. atmosphere. 

The light emitted by electrical bodies was, uot 
long after, observed to much greater advantage by 
Dr. Wall, who ascribes to light the electrical pro- 
perty which they possess ; and he suggests a si- 
milarity between the effects of electricity and light* 
uing. 

Sir Isaac Newton was not inattentive to this 
subject: he observed that excited glass attracts 
light bodies on the side opposite to. that oh wbick 
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it Is Tubbed ; and lie ascribes the action of electric 
bodl&f'to an elastic fluid, which freely penetrates 
glass, and the emission of it to the vibratory mo* 
tiohs of the parts of excited bodies. 

Mr. Hawksbee wrote ou this .subject in the year 
1709, when a new ana commenced in the history 
of this science. He first took notice of the great 
electrical power of glass, and the light proceeding 
from it; though others had before observed the 
light proceeding from other electrified substances: 
he also noted the noise occasioned by it, with a 
variety of phenomena relating to electrical attract- 
ion and repulsion. He first introduced a glass 
globe into the electrical apparatus, to which cir- 
cumstance it was that many of his important dis- 
coveries were owing. 

After his time there was an interval of near 
twenty years in the progress of this science, till 
Mr. Stephen Grey established a new sera in the 
history of electiicity. To him we owe the capital 
discovery of communicating the power of native 
electrics to other bodies, in which it cannot he ex- 
cited, by supporting them on silken lines, hair 
lines, cakes of resin or glass; and a more accurate 
distinction than had hitherto obtained between 
electrics and non-electrics : he also shewed the 
effect of electricity on water much more obvious- 
ly than Gilbert had done in the infancy of this 
science. 

The experiments of Mr. Grey were repeated by 
M. dii Fay, member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, to which be added many new experi- 
ments and discoveries of his own. He observed, 
that electrical operations are obstructed by great 
beat, as well ashy a moist air; that all bodies, 
both solid and fln»d, would receive electricity, 
when placed on warm or dry glass, or sealing- 
wax ; that those bodies which are naturally the 
least electric, have the greatest degree of electri- 
city communicated to them by the approach of 
the excited tube. He transmitted the electric 
virtue through a distance of 1256 feet; and first 
observed the electric spark from a living body, 
suspended on silken lines, and noted several cir- 
cumstances attending it. M. du Fay also esta- 
blished a principle, first suggested by Otto Gue- 
ricke, that electric bodies attract all those that are 
not so, and repel them as som as they arc become 
electric, by the vicinity or contact of the electric 
body. lie likewise inferred from other experi- 
ments, that there wet*- two kinds of electricity; 
one of which he called the vitreous, belonging to 
glass, rock crystal, &<*. and the other resinous , as 
ihat of amber, gum lac, &c. distinguished by their 
repelling those of the same k*ud, and attracting 
each other. He observed, that communicated 
electricity had the same propeity as the excited ; 
and that electric substances attract the dew more 
than conductors. 

Mr. Grey, resuming his experiments in 17.J4, 
suspended several piece* of metal on silken lines, 
and found, that by electrifying them, they gave 
sparks, which was the origin of metallic conduct- 
ors ; and, on this occasion, he discovered a cone 
pr pencil of electric, light, such as is now known 
to issue from an electrified point. From other 
experiments he concludes, that the electrical 
power seems to he of the same nature with that of 
thunder and lightning. 

Dr. Desaguliers succeeded Mr. Grey in the 
prosecution of this science. The account of his 
first experiments is dated in 1739. To him we 
tfwe those technical terms of conductors) or non- 


electrics, and electrics per se 9 which are explained in 
the course of this work. He first ranked pure air 
among the electrics per se, and supposed its elec- 
tricity to be of the vitreou* kind. After the year 
1742, in which Dr. Desaguliers concluded his ex- 
periments, the subject was taken up and pursued 
in Germany : the globe was now substituted tor 
the tube, which had been used ever since the time 
of llauksbcc, and a cushion was soon after u*ed as 
a rubber instead of the hand. About this time, 
some used cylinders instead of globes; and some 
of the German electricians made use of more 
globes than one at the same time. By thus in- 
creasing the electrical power, they were the first 
who succeeded in setting tire to inflammable sub- 
stances. This, indeed, was first done by Dr. Lu- 
dolf, in the beginning of the year 1744, wh<* 
kindled, with sparks excited by the friction of a 
glass tube, the a*therial spirit of Frobcuius. Mr. 
Winkler did the same by a spark from his own 
finger, and kindled French brand}' and other 
spirits by previously heating them. Mr. Gralatli 
fired the smoke of a caudle just blown out, and 
lighted it again ; and Mr. Bozc fired gunpowder, 
by means of its inflammable vapour. Ludolf the 
younger, about this time* demonstrated, that the 
luminous barometer was made perfectly electrical 
by the motion of the quicksilver: the electrical 
star and electrical bells were also of Geiman in- 
vention. 

The most remarkable discovery that had yet 
been made in the science of electricity, was in the 
end of the year 1745, and beginning of 1 746. Tbw 
was the method of giving the elocti .e shock, or the 
accumulation of the power of electricity in a vial. 
This had its name of the Leyden vial, from Mr. 
Cornea*, a native of Leyden, who exhibited it as 
he was repeating some experiments made by 
Messrs. Muschenbroek and Allamand, professors 
in the* university of that city. It is said, lie uat 
not, however, the inventor. The merit of 1 his dis- 
covery (if any merit can be ascribed to a disco- 
very made by accident) belongs to Mr. Van Kleiat, 
dean of the cathedral at Camiii, Soon after this, 
however, a method of giving the shock was disco- 
vered in Holland, by Mr. Cunaeus; and the dis- 
covery ol this powerful effect of the electric fluid 
immediately raised the attention of all the philoso- 
phers in Europe. Many of them gi rally exag- 
gerated their accounts; cither from a natural ti- 
midity, or their love of the marvellous. M r. Mus- 
cheubroek, who tried the experiment with a veiy 
thin glass bowl, told Mr. Reaumur, in a lei ter 
written soon after the experiment, that lie felt 
himself struck in his arms, shoulder, and breast, 
so that he lost his breath ; and was two days lic- 
foie he recovered from the effects of the blow anil 
the terror. He added, that lie would not take a 
second shock for the whole kingdom of Fiance. 
Mr. AUamand, who rnndc the experiment with a 
common beer-glass, said, that he lost his breath 
for some moments ; and then felt such an intense 
pain all along his right arm, that he was appre- 
hensive of bad consequence®, but it soon after 
went otf without any inconvenience, &C. Other 
philosophers, on the contrary, showed their he- 
roism and magnanimity, by receiving a number 
of electric shocks as strong as they Could possibly 
make them. 

From the time of this discovery, electricity 
came the general subject of conversation. A 
number of people all over Europe got their live 
lihood by going qbout and showing the phenomena 
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«f it ; and, at the same time, the passion for the 
marvellous strongly discovered itself in some 
effects of electricity, pretended to be found out in 
Italy and Germany. Mr. Nollet travelled into 
Italy, where he visited all the gentlemen who had 
published any account of these experiments. But 
though he engaged them to repeat their experi- 
ments in his presence, and upon himself; and 
though be made it his business to get ail the in- 
formation he could concerning them ; he returned 
fully convinced, that many things alleged of the 
electrical fluid were totally groundless. Me was 
convinced, however, that hy electrification alone, 
several persons had found considerable relief in 
various di&oiders; particularly, that a paralytic 
person had been cured at Geneva, and that one 
who was dr at' of an ear, another who had a violent 
pain in his head, and a woman w:*l» a disouler in 
her eyes, had ht < n iiirrd at B.iloena ; so that 
from this lime v;c r.viy dak th,* :ntroductiou of 
electricity imo rev* n.tdi ul ait. 

But the iden’ify of the (hcuiral mat <f, r w.th 
lightning, was a chsrovtry cf more paititn! use to 
mankind than ai v oti er. I’.om Mimikc the li.&t 
discovery of the idecuir fi/ht, and tl.c emrUl'.ug 
with which it is etuht'd, a MuiMriti between it 
and the phrnoniCi.a nf tinuider and lightninu h..d 
been obsentl. I ins is taken notice of hy Di. 
Wall, one of the fli-twho viewed the i.ght 

in any perfect manner. The Abbe N'dht, Mr. 
Winkler, and otiuns, also enumerated many ic- 
semhlanrec between M»e phenol nr: »a of tine tricity 
and those of thunder . |>n r there did not think of 
any method by which their suspicions could ho 
brought to the test of expo- iciicr Tins was fl : ,r 
proposed by l)r. Frank 1 in, in 1 760. Hu had be- 
fore discovered the effects of pointed budi*»j »n 
drawing off the electric matter move p^reertu.ly 
than others. This was srgceslcd to him by one 
Mr. Thomas Hopkinson, who elect! ifitd an iron 
ball of three Or four inches u inmeter with a needle 
fastened to it, expiating to draw a stronger spaik 
from the point of it, but was surprised to find 
little or none. Dr. Fiankliu, impioving oil this 
bint, discovered that pointed rods of iron, fixed in 
the air when the atmosphere was loaded with light- 
ning, drew from it the matter ot the thunder-bolt, 
without noise or danger, into the body of the earth. 
Thus a now field was opened for philosophers ; but 
it was soon found, that experiments of this kind 
were not always to be made without danger. Jo 
♦he same year, 1752, the Abbfl Nollet published 
«oine cautions to those who tried experiments on 
lightning. He had been informed by letters from 
Florence and Bologna, that some people there hail 
Received violent shocks while they drew sparks 
from an iron bar electrified by thunder. One of 
bis correspondents informed him, that once, as he 
was endeavouring to fasten a small chain with a 
popper haU at one of its extremities to a great 
chain which communicated with the bur at the top 
of the building, there came a flash of lightning 
which he did opt but which affected the chain 
with a noise like that of wild-fire. The iibscrvcr 
Instantly received such a shock, that the ball fell 
out. of his hands, and he was struck backwards four 
pr five paces. The greatest instance of the danger 
of these experiments, however, was tlie death of 
Mr. Rich man, professor at Petcrsburgh ; which 
happened on the 6th of August, 1753, as lie was 
snaking experiments on lightning drawn into Ids 
pwn room. Since the discovery of the identity of 
lightning and the electric matter, long rods of iron 


or other metal have been made use of with a vidw 
to protect buildings from the danger of strokes of 
1 ightning. A considerable dispute has been carried 
on whether these rods ought to be pointed or hot; 
but a committee of the Royal Society have deter- 
mined it in favour of the former. See Con- 
ductor. 

Iu the subsequent period of the history of this 
science, Mr. Canton in England, and Slgnior Bee- 
caria in Italy, acquired distinguished reputation. 
They both discovered, independently of each 
other, that air is capable of receiving electricity 
by communication, and of retaining it when re- 
ceived. Mr. Canton also, towards the latter end 
of 1753, pursued a series of experiments, which 
prove that the appearances of positive and nega- 
tive electricity, which had hitherto been deemed 
essential and unchangeable properties of different 
substances, as of glass and sealing wav, for in- 
hUni«v p depend upon the surface of the electrics, 
and that of th ' rubber. 

This hypothesis, verified by numerous experi- 
ments occasioned a controversy between Mr. 
Caiiinu and Mr.Delaval, who still maintained that 
Hn.-s.t-* different powers depended entirely on the 
sub-d'iuecsthrmvelves. About this time too, some 
cuiious experiments were performed by four of 
the principal electricians of that period, viz. Dr. 
F.ankliii, and Me«sis Canton, Wiicke, and ./Epi- 
uus, to ascertain the nature of electric atmo- 
sphere. 

Many instance's occur in the history of the 
science about this period, of the astonishing force 
of tne electric shock, m melting wires, and pro- 
ducing other sundar effects- but the most remark- 
able Is an cvperin nt of S. Becearia, m which he 
thus revivified m-tals. Several experiments were 
a!v> made by Dr. Watson, Mr. Sineaton, Mr. 
Canton, and otheis, on the passage of the electric 
fluid through a vacuum, and its luminous appear- 
ance, and on the power possessed by certain sub- 
stnuces of retaining the light communicated to 
the in by an electric explosion. Mr. Canton, S. 
Becearia, and others, made many experiments to 
identifv electricity and lightning, to ascertain the 
state of the atmosphere, at different times, and to 
explain the various phenomena of the aurora bo- 
realis, water-spouts, hurricanes, &c. on the prin- 
ciples of this science. 

Those who are desirous of farther information 
with respect, to the history of electrical exp ri- 
menls and discoveries, may consult Dr. Priestley’s 
History ami Present Stute of Electricity. This 
author, however, is not merely an historian: bis 
work contains many original experiments and disc 
coveries made by himself. He ascertained the 
conducting power of charcoal, and of hot glass; 
the electricity of fixed and inflamtiuible aif, and of 
oil ; the difference lietwcen new anil old gtftstj 
with respect to the diffusion of electricity over its 
surface ; the lateral explosion in electrical dis- 
charges ; a new method of fixing circular-coloured 
spots on the surfaces of metals, and the most pro- 
bable difference between electrics and conductors, 
fee. The science is also greatly indebted to many 
other persons, either for their experiments and im- 
provements of it, or for treatises and other writings 
upon it ; as Mr. Heulcy, to whom we owe several 
curious experiments and observations on the elec* 
tries) and conducting quality of different sub- 
stances, as chocolate, vapour, fee. with the reason 
of the difference between them ; the fusion of 
platina f the nature of tfye electric fluid, and it* 
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course i» a discharge ; the method of estimating 
the quantity of it in electrical bodies by an elec- 
trometer ; the influence of points, &c. dec. 

There, have been, likewise, various treatises 
written on the subject of electricity, as by Adams, 
Cavatlo, bon. Mr. Cavendish, Ferguson, lord 
Mahon, Morgan, Nairne, Van Maixirn, Van 
Swiudeii, dec. most of which may be consulted 
with advantage, for accounts of experiments, and 
the principles of the science. In the works of 
Mr. Cavendish, and lord Mahon, the authors have 
availed themselves of the susceptibility of electri- 
cal phenomena of mathematical discussion ; and 
have thereby rendered essential service to the 
science. See also Haily*s Natural Philosophy, 
vol. i- p. 341—485. ^ 

According to the opinion of some philosophers, 
a new sera in the history of electricity commenced 
nearly twenty years ago; when the celebrated 
Calvani, professor of anatomy at Bologna, disco- 
vered an influence, which by him, and some other 
authors, has been called animal electricity. But 
we think it by no means proved, that the pheno- 
mena discovered by Galvani depend either upon 
the electric fluid, or upon any law of animal life: 
while that is the case, it is surely better to distin- 
guish a new branch of science by the name of the 
inventor, than to give it an appellation, which 
may probably lead to an erroneous theory. We, 
therefore, reject the name animal electricity, and, 
for our account of this interesting subject, refer 
to the article Galvanism. 

Medical Electricity . — It is natural to imagine that 
a power of such efficacy as that of electricity 
would be applied to medical purposes; especially, 
since it has been fouucl invariably to increase the 
sensible perspiration, to quicken the circulation of 
the blood, aud to promote the glandular secretion : 
accordingly, many instances occur in the latter 
period of the history of this science, in which it 
has been applied with considerable advantage and 
success. And among the variety of cases in which 
it has been tried, there are none iu which it has 
been found prejudicial except those of pregnancy 
and the venereal disease. In most disorders, in 
which it has been used with perseverance, it has 
given at least a temporary and partial relief, and 
in many it has effected a total cure. Of which 
numerous instances may be seen in the Philos. 
Tians. and the writings on this science by Messrs. 
Lovet., Westley, Ferguson, Cavallo, flee. &c. 

Under this head of medical electricity, it may 
be proper just to mention those medicated tubes, 
the imaginary virtues of which were first discovered 
by SigniorPivati, at Venice, and which were much 
recommended in the years 1747 ancl 1748, both in 
Italy and by Mr. Winkler, at Leipsick. These 
gentlemen imagined, that odorous substances, 
eoufined in excited glass vessels, would transpire 
through the pores of the glass, and communicate 
their medicinal virtue to tl* atmosphere of a con- 
ductor, aud to all persons in contact with it; And 
that these substances would yield their virtues by 
being held in the bauds of persons electrified ; and 
they pretended that many cures were wrought in 
this way, by the operation of medicines, without 
being taken into the stomach : but the whole was 
soon discovered to be a fallacy ; and it was incon- 
testibly proved, that no effluvia could pass from 
the included substances through the pores of ex- 
cited glass; and that no method was known for 
causing the power of medicine to insinuate itself 

into the hitman body by electricity. Dr. Frank- 


lin, by proving that glass was Impermeable to the 
electric fluid itself, and that its electricity was 
collected from the rubber, dec. evinced the absur- 
dity of every attempt to transmit the effluvia of 
any substances through the glass. See Franklin** 
Letters, p. 8*2, &c. 

Theory cf Electricity .-*- It is hardly necessary to 
recite the ancient hypotheses on this subject ; such 
as that of the sympathetic powder of the Peripate- 
tics; that of unctuous effluvia emitted by excited 
bodies, and returning to them again, adopted by 
Gilbert, Gassendus, sir ICenelm Digby, flu:.; or 
that of the Cartesians, who ascribed, electricity to 
the globules of the first elements, discharged 
through the poves of the rubbed substance, and in 
their return carrying with them those light bo- 
dies, in whose pores they were entangled : these 
hypotheses were framed in the infancy of the 
science, and of philosophy in general,' and have 
long since been exploded. In the more advanced 
state of electricity, there have been two principal 
theories, each of which has had its advocates. 
The one, is that of two distinct electric fluids, re- 
pulsive with respect to themselves, and attractive 
of one another, adopted by M.du Fay, on disco- 
vering the two opposite species of electricity, viz. 
the vitreous and resinous, and since ne\V- model led 
by Mr. Symnnr. It is supposed that these two 
fluids arc equally attracted by all bodies, and exist 
in intimate union in their pures; and that in tins 
state they exhibit no mark of their existence. But 
that the friction of an electric by a rubber separates 
these fluids, and causes the vitreous electricity of 
the rubber to pass to the electric, and then to the 
prime conductor of a machine, while the resinous 
electricity of the conductor and electric is con- 
veyed to the rubber: and thus the quality of thn 
electric fluid, possessed by the conductor and tin: 
rubber, is changed, while the quantity remains the 
same in each. In this state of separation, the two 
electric fluids will exert their respective powers 1 ; 
and any number of bodies charged v.itli either of 
them will lepel each other, attract those bodies 
that have less of each particular fluid than them- 
selves, and be still more attracted by bodies that 
are wholly destitute of it, or that arc loaded w ith 
the contrary. According to this theory, the elec- 
tric spark makes a double current ; one fluid pass- 
ing to an electrified conductor from any substance 
presented to it, whilst the same quantity of the 
other fluid passes from it; and when each body 
receives its natural quantity of both fluids, the ba- 
lance of the two powers is restored, and both bo- 
dies are unelectrified. For a further account of 
the explication of some of the principal pheno- 
mena of electricity by this theory, see Dr. Priest^ 
ley’s History, vol. ii. § 3. 

The other theory is commonly distinguished 
under the denomination of positive and negative 
electricity , being first suggested by D. Watson, but 
digested, illustrated, and confirmed by Dr. Frank- 
lin : and since that it has been known by the ap- 
pellation of the FrankMhian hypothesis. It i$ 
here supposed, that all the phenomena of electri- 
city depend on one fluid, sm generis, extremely 
subtile and elastic, dispersed through the pores of 
all bodies, by which the particles of tt are as 
strongly attracted as they are repelled by one 
another. When bodies possess their natural 
share of this fluid, or such a quantity as they cart 
retain by their non-attraction, it is then said they 
are in an unelectrliied state ; hut trhen tire eqtffi- 

britun U disturbed, tod they either acquire an *d- 
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*<djtKma1 quantity fiom other bodies, or lost 1 part of fluid of a peculiar nature, and therefor^ egged tt» 
their own natural share by communication to Electric fluid, having the following properties; * 
other bodies, they exhibit electrical appearances. I. Its particles repel each other, with a for** 
)u the former case it is said they are electrified decreasing as the distances increase, 
positively, or^plus ; and in the other negative!) , *J. Its particles attract the particles of some in. 

or minus. This electric fluid, it is &upiiosed, gradient in all ether bodies, with a force decreas. 
motes with great ease in those bodies thaw are call- i rig, according to the same law, with an increase 
cd conductors, but with extreme difficulty and of (ii.stancc; and this atti action is mutual, 
slowness in the pores of t Retries; whence it 3. The electric fluid is dispersed in the pores of 
^omes to pass, that all electrics are impermeable other bodies, and moves with various degeees of 
to it. It is farther supposed that electrics eon- facility through the pores of different kinds of 
tain always an equal quantity of this fluid, so matter. In those bodies which we .call non-elec, 
that theie can be no surcharge or increase on one tries, such as water or metals, it moves without 
aide without a proportionable decrease or loss on any perceivable obstruction; but in glass, rosins, 
the other, and vice versa ; and as the electric does and alt bodies called electrics, it moves with vciy 
not admit the passage of the fluid through its great difficulty, or is altogether immoveable, 
pores, there will be an accumulation on one side, 4. The phenomena of electricity are of two 
and a coriesponding deficitncy on the other. Then kinds ; ] . Such as arise from the actual motion of 
when both sides are connected together by proper the fluid f.oin a body containing more into one 
conductors, the equilibrium will be restored by the containing less of it. 2. Such as do not.immedr- 
rusliing ot the redundant fluid from the overcharg- ately arise from this transference, but are in* 
ed surface to the exhausted one.. Thus also, if an stances of its attraction aud repulsion. • 
electric, be rubbed by a conducting substance, the These things being supposed, certain consc- 
clectricity is only conveyed from one to the other, quences necessarily result from them, which ought 
the one giving what the other receives ; and if one to be analogous to the observed phenomena of 
be electrified positively, the other will be clectri- electricity, if this hypothesis he complete, or some 
fied negatively, unless the loss be supplied by farther modification of the assumed properties is 
other bodies connected with it, as in the. case of necessary, in order to make the analogy perfect, 
the electric and insulated rubber of a machine. Suppose the body A (a figure may readily be 
This theory servos likewise to illustrate the other conceived) to contain a ceitain quantity of fluid, 
phenomena and operations in the science of elf <> Its particles adjoining to the surface, such as P, 
tncity. Thus, bodies difl'eicntly electriGed will are attracted by the particles of common matter 
naturally attract each other, till they mutually in the body, but repelled by the other particles of 
give and receive an equal quantity of the cloctnc the fluid. The totality of the attractive force* 
fluid, and the equilibrium is restor'd between acting on P may be equal to the totality of the re- 
them. Beccaria supposes, that this tiled is pro- pulsivc forces, or may be unequal. If these two 
(faced by the electric matter making a vacuum hi sums arc equal, P is in eqnilibro, and has no 
»ts passage, and the continuous air afterwards tendency to change its place. But there may be 
collapsing, and so pushing the bodies together. such a quantity of fluid in the body, that the re- 
TThe influence of points, in drawing or throwing pulsions of the fluid exceed the attractions of the 
off the electric fluid, depends on the less resistance common matter. In this case, P has a tendency 
it finds to enter or pass olTthiougli fewer pai tides to quit the body, or there is an expulsive force 
than through a greater number, whose resistance acting on it, and it will quit the body if it be 
is united in flat or round surfaces. The electric moveable. Because the same must be admitted 
light is supposed to be part of the electric fluid, in respect of oviiy ot hoi paiticle of niovrubls 
which appears when it is properly agitated; and fluid, it is plain that there will be an effiux, till 
the sound of an explosion i» produced by vibia- the attraction of the common matter for the por- 
tions, occasioned by the air** being dRplacul by tides of fluid is equal to the impulsion of the re- 
tbc electric fluid, aud again suddenly collapsing, m, lining fluid. On the other hand, if the priini- 
Mr. iEpums of the Imperial academy of SI. IV. tive repuldun of the fluid acting oil the particle P 
tersburgh, struck with the resemblance of the < lee- be le«s than the attractions of the common mat- 
tfica! properties of the tourmalin to the proper- ter, there will lie the samp, or at least a similar, 
tie* of a magnet, which liave always been considered superiority of attraction acting on the fluid re* 
as the subject ot mathematical discus-don, le- siding in the circumambient bodies; and there 
marked a woridciful similarity in the u hole scrii « will lie an influx from all hands, till ait equili* 
of electrical and innguctical attractions and repel- brinm be restored. 

lions, and set hiimclf seriously tu the elassificat ion Hence it follows, that there may always be 9^ 
ol them. Having clone this with great success, signed to any body such a quantity of fluid that 
aud having maturely reflected on pr. F.anklm\s there shall be no tendency either to efflux oh la*' 
happy .thought of plus and minus electricity, and flux. But if the quantity be incred$e4 y no* 
his consequent theory of the Leyden phial, ho at thing prevent the motion, the redundant fluid will 
last hit on a mode of conceiving the wiiole subject flow out; and if the proper quantity be diuiiftish- 
oi magnetism and electricity, that bids lair for c<J, there will be un influx of the surrounding fluid, 
leading us to a full explanation of all the piiscno- if not prevented by some external force. This 
Bifeiia; in as far, at least, ns it enables us to class may be called the body's natural quantity ; be- 
them with precision, and to predict wlnit will be cause the body, when left to itself, will always be 
the result of any proposed treatment. He can- reduced to this state. 

didiy gives it the modest name of a hypothesis. - If two bodies, A and B, contain each its. natural 
1 his was published at St. Petersburg!! in 1739, quantity, they will not exert any sensible action 
nder the title of Theoriu Eleetritatis et Magnet- on each other : for, because the fluid contained in 
ismi, and is npt only an ingenious, but a brilliant B is united by attraction to the common matter* 
performance: it is a most excellent exposition of and is also repelled by the fluid in A, itnecessa* 
fhe Franklinean theory. According to A 7 , pi nus, rjly follows, that the whole body B is repelled by 
the phenomena of electricity are produced by a the fluid in A. JBut| on the other hand, the maU 
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tr in A attracts the fluid in B, and consequently 
ttracts the whole body B: (similar action is ex- 
rted by B on A. These contrary forces ore 
ither equal, and destroy each other, or unequal, 
lid one of them prevails. This equality or in- 
quality evidently depends on the quantity of fluid 
nntamed in one or both of the bodice. Now it 

known that bodies left entirely to themselves 
either attract nor repel; and it follows fiom the 
ypothetical properties of the fluid, that if there 
e either a redundancy or deficiency ot fluid, there 
dll be an efflux or itifluv, till the attractions and 
;pulsions balance each other. Therefore, the 
denial state of two bodies which neither attract 
or repel each other, is that where each contains 
s natural quantity of electric* fluid. 

In order, therefore, to conceive distinctly the 
ate of a body containing its natural quantity, 
nd to have a distinct notion of this natural quan- 
ty, we must suppose that the quantity of fluid 
ompetent to a particle of matter in A repels the 
uid competent to a particle of matter in B,just 
s much as it attracts that particle of matter; and 
’so, that the fluid belonging to a particle of mat- 
*r in A repels the fluid belonging to a particle of 
latter in B, just as much as the particle of mat- 
*i in A attracts it. Thus the whole fluid in the 
no repels the whole fluid in the other as much 
s it attracts the whole matter. 

Siucc this must be conceived of every particb 
f common matter in a body, we limit admit, that 
/hen a body is in its natural slate, the quantity of 
lectric fluid in it is proportional to the quantity 
if matter, ev« ry particle being united with an 
qual quantity of fluid. This, however, does not 
iccessarily require that different kinds of niattrr, 
n their natural or so* orated state, shall contain 
he same proportion of fluid. It is sufficient that 
arh contains such a quantity, uniformly distri- 
cted among its particles, that its repulsion for the 
laid in another body is equal to its attraction tor 
he common matter in if. It is, however, more. 
inhabit 1 , that the quantity of electric fluid attach- 
<1, or competent to a particle of all Linds of mat- 
er, is the same. 

Since our hypothesis i® accommodated to the 
act, that bodies in their natural state, having 
heir natural quantity of electric fluid, are id touc- 
her inactive on each other, by making this mi- 
ural quantity such, that its mutual repulsion 
‘x.utly balances its attraction for the common 
natter — it follows, that we must deduce all the 
‘lectric phenomena from a redundancy or defl- 

ifcncy of electric fluid. This accordingly is the 
franklin ian doctrine. The redundant state of a 
»ody is called by Dr. Franklin positive 01 plus elec- 
tricity, :.nd the deficient state is called negative 
*r minus electricity. 

This simple hypothesis is found to coincide per- 
fectly, in its legitimate consequences, with all the 
general phenomena of attraction and repulsion; 
not only with those that are simple, but even such 
» ore compounded of many others: wd may, 
Iherpfcne, listen to the other evidences which may 
be offered for the materiality and mobility of the 
cause of those mechanical plusnonu na. The trans- 
ference of electricity is desultory, and the chntigc 
r »adc in the electric state of the communicating 
bodies is always considerable. It appears to keep 
<n ino settled ratio to the whole electric power of 
die body. Whep the form of the parts where the 
communication takes place, and other circum* 
stances, remain the same, the transference in- 


creases with the size of the bodies; and all fW 
phamumcna are more vivid in proportion. When 
the conductor is very large, the spark is Very* 
bright, and the snap very loud. 

1. This snap alone indicates some material 
agent* It is occasioned by a sonorous undulation 
of the air, or of some elastic fluid, which suddenly 
expands, ornd as suddenly collapses again. But 
such is the rapidity of the undulation, that when 
it is made in dost* vessels it "does not exist long 
enough, in a very ex painted state, to affect the 
column of water, supported in a tube by the elas- 
ticity of the air, far the purpose of a delicate ther- 
mometer or barometer ; just as a musket bull will 
pass through a loose hanging sheet of paper with- 
out causing any sensible agitation. 

2. The spark is accompanied by intense heat, 
which will kindle inflammable bodies, will melt, 
explode, and calcine metals. 

ff. The spaik produces some very remarkable 
chemical effects. It calcines metals even under 
water or oil ; it renders Bolognan phosphorus lu- 
minous: it decomposes water, and makes new* 
compositions and decompositions of many gasi- 
form fluids; it affects vigctable colours; it 
blackens the calces of bismuth, lead, tin, luna 
cornea; it communicates a very peculiar smell to 
the air of a room, which is distinct from ail others; 
and in the calcination of metals, it changes re- 
markably the &meth|.with which this operation j* 
usually accompanied; it affects the tongue with 
an acidulous taste; it agitates the nervous system* 
When ue compare these appearances with similar 
chemical and physiological phenomena, which 
naturalists nev *r hesitate in ascribing to the action 
of material substances, transferable from one body, 
or one state of combination, to another, we can 
see no greater reason for hesitating in ascribing 
the electric ph enomena to the action of a mate- 
rial substance; which we may call a fluid, on ac- 
count of its conm eted mobility, and the elect lie 
fluid, on account of it* distinguishing effects. TV> 
are well aware, hovvi rei, that these evidences do 
not amount to demonstration ; and that it is pos- 
sible that the electric phenomena, as well an many 
chemical changes, may result from the mere dif- 
ference of arrangement, or position, of the ulti- 
mate parti< les of bodies, and may be considered 
ns the result of a change of modes, and not of 
things. 

One of the most remarkable facts in electricity 
is the rapid dissipation by sharp point®, and the 
impossibility of inakiue any considerable accumu- 
lation in a body which has any such, projecting 
beyond other parts of its surface. The dissipation* 
is attended with ninnv remarkable circumstances* 
which have greatly the appearance of the actual 
escape of some material substance . A stream of 
wind blows from such a point, and quickly clcc- 
trities the air of a room to such a degree, that air 
electrometer hi the faithest comer of the room iff 
affected by it. This dissipation in a dark place is, 
in many instances, accompanied by a bright train 
of light diverg'ng from the point like a firework. 
Dr. Frankhn therefore was vterv anxious to recon- 
cile this appearance with his theory of plus and 
minus electricity, but does r.ot express himself 
well satisfied with any explanation which had oc- 
curred to him. From the beginning, he saw that 
he could not consider the stream of wind as a* 
proof of the escape of the electric fluid, because 
the same stream is observed to issue from a sharp 
negative point; which, according to his theory* \sf 
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ant dispersing* but absorbing it. Mr. Cavendish 
baa, m our opinion, given the first satisfactory ac- 
count of this phenomenon. 

To see this in its full force* the ptaenotnenon 
itself must be carefully observed. The stream of 
wind is plainly produced by the escape of some- 
thing from the poiift itself* which hurries the air 
along with it ; and this draws along with it a great 
deal of the surrounding air, especially from be- 
hind, in the same manner as the very slender 
thread of air from a blow-pipe hurries along with 
it the surrounding air and flame from a consider- 
able surface on all sides. It is in this mauiier that 
k gathers the whole of a large flame iuto one mass, 
and* at last, into a very point. If the smoke of a 
little rosin thrown on a bit of live coal be made to 
iW»e quietly round a point projecting from an elec- 
trified body, continually supplied from an electrical 
machine, the vortices of this smoke may be observ- 
ed to curl in from alt sides, along the wire, form- 
ing a current of which the wire is the axis, and it 
goes off completely by the point But if the wire 
be made to pass through a cork fixed in the bot- 
tom of a wide glass tube, ami if its point project 
not beyond the mouth of the tube, the afflux of the 
air from behind is prevented, and we have no 
stream ; but if the coik lie removed, and the wire 
will occupy the axis of the tube, but without touch- 
ing the sides* we ha\c the stream very distinctly; 
and smoke which rises rounds the far end of the 
tube is drawn into it, and goes off at the point of 
the wire. Now it is of importance to observe* that 
whatever prevents the formation of this stream of 
wind prevents- the dissipation of electricity (for 
we shall not say escape of electric fluid) from the 
point. If the point project a quarter of an inch 
beyond the tube, or if the tube be open behind, the 
stream is strong, and the dissipation so rapid* that 
even a very good machine is uot able to raise a 
Henley’s electrometer, standing on the conductor, 
a very few degrees. If the tube be slipped for- 
ward* so that the point is just even with its mouth, 
the dissipation of electricity is next to nothing, 
and does not exceed what might be produced by 
such air as can be collected by a superficial point. 
If the tube be made to advance half an inch be- 
yond the point which it surrounds, the dissipation 
becomes insensible. All these facts put it beyond 
a doubt that the air is the cause, or, at least, the 
occasion of the dissipation, and carries the elec- 
tricity off with it, in this maimer rendering elec- 
trical the whole air of a room. The problem is 
reduced to explain how the air contiguous to a 
sharp electrified point is electrified and thrown 
off, 

. It has been demonstrated, that two spheres* 
connected. by an infinitely extended* but slender 
Conducting canal, are in electrical equilibrium, if 
their surfaces contain fluid in the proportion of 
their diameters. In this case, the superficial den- 
sity of the fluid and its tendency to escape are in- 
versely as the diameters. Now if, in imagination, 
we gradually diminish the diameter of one of the 
spheres, the tendency to escape will increase in a 
greater proportion than any that we can name. 
We know, that when the prime conductor of a 
powerful table machine has a wire of a few inches. 
W length projecting from its end, and terminating 
ijfr a ball of half an inch in diameter* we cannot 
electrify it beyond a certain degree ; for when ar- 
rived at this degree, the electricity flies off in s.uc- 
sessive bursts from this ball. Being much more 
overcharged thaa any other part of the body, the 


air surrounding the ball becomes mem wre rebar*.' 
ed by communication, and id n peUad, and- ita 
place supplied by other air, net id fltoehi over- 
charged, which surrounded the other jtathtof the 
body, and is pressed forwards intotftfrsMw by 
the general repulsion of the conductor 'find the 
confining pressure of the atmosphere • otherwise, 
being also overcharged^ it would have no tendency 
to come to this place. Half a turn of the cylinder 
is sufficient to accumulate to a degree sufficient 
for producing one of these explosions, and we have 
two of them for every turn of the cylinder. A 
point may be compared to an incomparably 
smaller ball. The constipation of the fluid, and 
its teudency to escape, must be greater in the 
same unmeasurable proportion. This density 
and mutual repulsion cannot be diminished, and 
must even be increased by the matter of the wire 
forming a cone, of which the point is Uie apex ; 
therefore* if there were no other cause, we must 
see that it is almost impossible to confine a col- 
lection of particles, mutually repelling,* and con- 
stipated* as these arc in a fine point. 

But the chief cause seems to be a certain che- 
mical union which takes place between the elec- 
tric fluid and a corresponding ingredient of the 
air. In this state of constipation, almost com- 
pletely surrounded by the air, the little mass of 
fluid must attract nod be attracted with very great 
force, and more readily overcome the force which 
keeps the electrified fluid attached to the last se- 
ries of particles of the wire. It unites with the 
air, rendering it electric in the. highest degree of 
redundancy. It is, therefore strongly repelled by 
the mass of constipated fluid which succeeds it 
withiu the point Thus is the electrified air con- 
tinually thrown off, in a state of electrification, 
that must rapidly diminish the electricity of the 
conductor. Hence the uninterrupted flow* with- 
out noise or much light, when the point i&inade 
very fine. When the point is blunt, a little accu- 
mulation is requisite before it attains the degree 
necessary for even ttrs minute explosion ; but this 
is soon done, and these little explosions succeed 
each other rapidly, accompanied by a sputtering 
noise* and trains of bright sparks. The noise is 
undoubtedly owiug to the atoms of the highly 
electrified fluid. These are, in all probability* ra- 
refied of a sudden* in the act of electrification, and 
immediately collapse again in the act of chemical 
union* which causes a sonorous agitation of the 
air. This electrified air is thus thrown off, and 
its place is immediately supplied by air from be- 
hind, not yet electrified, and therefore strongly 
drawn forward to the point, from which they were 
thrown off in their turn. This rapid expansion, 
and subsequent collapsing of the air is verified by 
the experiments of Mr. KinnerSly, related Uy Dr. 
Franklin, and is seen in numberless .experiments 
made with other views, in later times, and not at- 
tended to. Perhaps it is produced by tbo greafc 
heat which accompanies* or is gcamrated^in. ff 
transference of electricity, and it is oftbe snm* 
kind with what occasions tki bunting of stpnos, 
splitting of trees, exploding of metals fee. hy afee- 
tricity. The expansion is either inconsiderable, 
or it is successively produced in very small por- 
tions of the substance expanded ; for when metal 
is exploded in close vessels, or under water, there 
is but a minute portion of gaseous matter pro- 
duced; and in the dissipation by a very fine 
point, sufficiently greats to.gi*efuU employment 
to a powcrfiii flhmmpxx of- wind is but 
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*wry foil*, sad nine-tenths of this km been drag- of the air may greatly affect the future fftotfowb 
ged along by the really electrified thread of weed The mat promising form of such experiment 
la the middle. * would be to use two points of the same substance, 

from a collation of all the appearances of elec- shape, and she, and electrified to tbe same, degree 
tricity, we mast form the same conception of the iu opposite senses. 

forces which operate round a point that is nega- After all care has been taken to ensure atari- 
tively electrified, not dispersing, but drawiug in larity, there remains one essential difference., that 
electric fluid. It is more completely nwtereharg- the oaocnnrent is redundant in electric fluid, and 
ed tbaa any other part of a body, and attracts the the other deficient. This circumstance must pro- 
fluid in the surrounding air, and the air in which it duce characterise differences of appearance, 
is retained, with iucomparably greater force. It And are there not such differences? Is not the 
therefore deprives the contiguous air of its fluid, pencil un<l the star of light a characteristic diffor- 
and then repels it, and then produces a stream tike ence ? Aik! does not Unis well supported fact 
the overcharged point. greatly corroborate tire opinion of Ur, Franklin, 

If a conducting body be brought near to any that the electric pturnometia result from the re- 
part of an overcharged body, the fronting part of dundancy and deficiency of oue substance, and 
tire first is rendered undercharged; and this in- not from two distinct substances operating in a 
creases the charge of the opposite part of the over- similar mauner > For the distinction in a p pear- 
charged body. It becomes more overcharged iu ance is a mechanical distinction ; in which are 
that part, and sooner attains that degree of con- perceived motion, direction, velocity ; and in 
stipation that enables the fluid to quit the super- which locomotive forces arc concerned; but they 
ficial scries of particles, and to electrify strongly arc so implicated with forces which probably rr 
the contiguous air. The explosion is therefore semblc chemical affinities, hardly operating lie- 
made in this part in preference to any other; and yoad contact, that to extricate their effects from 
the air thus exploded is strongly attracted by the the complicated phenomenon, is a problem which, 
fronting part of the other body, and must fly though not in surmountable, must not be entered 
thither in preference to any other point. If, more- into here ; especially, as we have already extended 
over, the fronting part of it be prominent or point- this article to a greater length than we at first 
ed, this effect will be produced iu a superior de~ expected. 

gree; and the current of electrified air, which Mr. CuthbertfgMS, a very ingenious instrument- 
will begin very early, will increase this disposition maker in London, gives the following account of 
to transference in this way, by rarefying the air ; an experiment by which the two kinds of electri- 
a change which the whole course of electric pltsr- city are distinguished, or the direction of the fluid 
norueua shews to be highly favourable to this is ascertained : — Insulate two wires, furnished at 
transference, although we cannot, perhaps, form each end with a bail, three fourths of an inch in 
any very adequate notion how it contributes to diameter ; connect one with the positive, and the 
this effect. This seems to be the reason why a other with tlie negative, conductor of a machine; 
great explosion and snap, with a copious transfer- the balls should he four inches asunder, and be- 
en ce of electricity, is generally preceded by a tween them, at equal distances from each, place 
biasing noise like the mailing of wind, which a lighted caudle with the centre of Its flame nearly 
swells to a maximum in the loud snap itself. on a level with the centres of the baits : if tbe ma- 

If two prominences, precisely similar, and elec- chine be put into motion, tbe flame will waver 
trifled in the contrary way to the same degree, very much, and seem to incline rather more to the 
are presented to each oilier, we cannot say from negative ball than to the positive one; after 
which the current should take its commencement, about fifty revolutions, the negative ball will urow 
or whether it should not equally begin from both, warm, and the positive ball remain cold; if the 
and a general dispersion of air laterally l»c the ef- revolution be continued to about 2012, tho nega- 
ted; but such a situation is barely possible, and tive ball will be too hot fey the band to touch,, 
must be infinitely rare. The current will begin while the other remains as cold as at the begin* 
from the side which has some superiority of pro- ning* 

polling force. We are disposed to think that this Notwithstanding the (tattering testimony given 
Current of material electrified substance must by the great conformity of this doctrine of Frank- 
sufier great change during its passage, by mixing lin and Apinus with the phenomena, we still 
With the cu-rrent in au opposite electrical state choose to present it under the title of a hypothe- 
qoining from the other body. Any little mass of sis. We have never seen the electric fluid in a 
the one current must strongly attract a contiguous separate state ; nor have we been able to say iu 
Bust of the other, and certain changes should what cases it abounds, or when it is deficient, 
surely arise from this mixture. These may, in After what we have seen in the late experiments 
their turn, make a great change in the mechanical of that philanthropic philosopher count Romford 
motions of the air; and, instead of producing a on the production of heat hy friction, we think 
quaquaversum dispersion of air from between the that we cannot be too cautious on what grounds 
bodies as should result from the meeting of oppo- we admit invisible agents to perform the opera- 
site streams, it may even produce a collapsing of tions of nature. We think that all must acknow- 
theair by the mutual strong attractions of the lit- ledge that those experiments tend very much to- 
tie masses, Many valuable experiments offer stagger our belief in the’ wxistenceof a fluid sm gt~ 
themselves to the curious enquirer. Two little neru f a fire, heat, ealoi ic, or what we please to call 
halls may be thus presented to each other, and a it.; and all will acknowledge, that no better proof* 
smoke may he made with rosin to occupy the in- can be urgqd for the existence of an electric fluid, 
tervuf between them. Motions may be observed Many acute and ingenious persona have started: 
which have certain analogies that would afford other theories ; but u*e are not aware of any which 
useful information to the mechanical enquirer.- need be mentioned here, except those of Mr. Rus- 
There must be something of this mixture of cur- sel, and M. de Luc. The former considered the 
rents iti all stfch transferences, and the most mi- electrical phenomena, as the-resuits of the action 
tuite differences in the condition of a little parcel of a substance which may be called the electric 
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ftsid. The characteristic ingredient of this fluid, 
Mr. Russel thinks, is electricity property 89 call- 
ed : this is supposed to be united with the elastic 
fluid by chemical affinity, or elective attraction, 
as it was called by Dr. Cullen and Dr. Black ; 
which attraction is thought to extend to all dis- 
tances. The electricity, moreover, attracts the 
particles of other bodies, but with certain elec- 
tions, according as the bodies attracted fall under 
tbe class of electrics, or of nomelectrics. M. 
<le Luc*s theory does not differ very widely : he 
conceives that the electric phanomena are the 
operations of an expansive substance, called the 
electric fluid, which consists of two parts; the 
electric matter, which is the gravitating part of 
the compound; and electric deferent fluid, or car- 
rying fluid, by which alone the electric matter 
seems to be carried from one body to another. 
This hypothesis is illustrated in Ideessur la Me- 
taorolo&ie, par de Luc: an account and examina- 
tion of it may be seen in the article Electricity 
in the Supplement to the Encyclo. Britannira, 
where also is a very copious account of ASpiuus's 
theory, from which we have drawn some of the 
above particulars. 

To ELECTRIFY, v. a. To communicate the 
electric c*nrrgy. 

ELECTRIFICATION, or Electrisation, the 
inauner of electrifying bodies ; that is, of exciting 
in them, or communicating to them, the electric 
virtue. 

ELECTROMETER, (formed of hXixtjov, and 
I measure,) is an instrument contrived for 
measuring the quantity, and determining the qua- 
lity of electricity in any electrified body. Mr. 
Canton, previous to the invention of instruments 
of this kind, estimated the quantity of electricity 
in a charged phial, by presenting the phial with 
one haud to an insulated conductor, and giving it 
a spark, which he took off with the other ; and he 
proceeded in this manner till the phial was dis- 
charged, and then determined the* height of the 
charge by the number of sparks. 

Tbe most simple electrometer is a linen thread, 
called by Dr. Desaguliers the thread of trial ; 
Which, if brought near to an electrified body, will 
be attracted by it ; but this will do little more 
than determine, whether the body is in any de- 
gree electrified or not; without determining with 
any precision its quantity, much less its quality. 
The Abbe Nollet used two threads, and shewed 
tbe degrees of electricity by the angle of their di- 
vergency exhibited in their shadow on a board 
placed behind them. 

Mr. Canton's electrometer consisted of two 
balls of coik, or pith of elder, nicely turned in a 
lathe to about the size of a small pea, and sus- 
pended on tine linen threads, about six inches 
long, which may be wetted in. a weak solution of 
salt. See fig. 2, Plate 60. 

These maybe kept in small boxes, of the length 
of the strings, that they may lie in them without 
being bent; and they may be thus curried in the 
pocket, and will be ready for use. See Pocket 
KLECTRO>l£TBfl« 

If the box containing these balls be insulated, 
by placing it on a drinking glass, or any other 
electric substance, and am excited smooth glass 
tube be brought near them, they will first be at- 
tracted by it, and then repelled both from the 
glass, and from each other; but on the approach 
of excited wax, they will gradually approach and 
come together j and vice versa. This apparatus 
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will also serve to determine the electricity of th# 
clouds and air, by holding them at a spAcieot dis- 
tance from buildings, trees, fee. ; for i^4^b bkotriw 
city of the clouds or air be positive, theikot^at 
repulsion will increase by the approach of ex^d • 
glass, or decrease by the approach of amber, or * 
sealing-wax; on the contrary, if it be negative, 
their repulsion will be diminished by the former, 
and increased by the latter. See Philos. Trans, 
vol. xlviii. part 1 and 2, tor an account of Mr. 
Canton’s curious experiments with this apparatus. 

If two balls of this kind be annexed to a prime 
conductor, they will serve to determine both the 
degree and quality of its electrification, by their 
mutual repulsion and divergency. 

The Dischaiging Electrometer, fig. 1, Plate 60, 
was invented by Mr. Lane. It consists of brase 
work G, the lower part of which is inclosed in the 
pillar F, made of baked wood, and boiled in linseed 
oil, and bored cyhndrically about two-thirds of it* 
length ; the brass work is fixed to the pillar by 
the screw H, moveable in the groove I; and 
through the same is made to pass a steel screw L, 
to the end of which, and opposite to K, a polished 
hemispherical piece of brass, attached to the prime 
conductor, is fixed a ball of brass M well polished.’ 
To this screw is annexed a circular plate O, di- 
vided into twelve eqtial parts. The use of this 
electrometer is to discharge ajar D, or any bat- 
tery connected with the conductor, without a dis- 
charging rod, and to give shocks successively of 
the same dcgiee of strength; on which account it 
is very fit for medical purposes. Then, if a per- 
son holds a wire fastened to the screw H in one 
hand, and another wire fixed to E, a loop of brass 
wire passing from the frame of the machine to a 
tin plate, on which the phial D stands, he will 
perceive no shock, when K and M are in contact ; 
and the degree of the explosion, as well as the 
quantity of electricity accumulated in the phial, 
will be regulated by the distance between K and 
M. Philos. Trans, vol. lvii. p. AM. Mr. Henley 
much improved Mr. Lane’s electrometer, by taking 
away the screw, the double milled nut, and the 
sharp-edged graduated plate, and adding other 
contrivances in their stead. Mr. Henley’s dis- 
chaigcr of this kind has two tubes, one sliding 
within the other, to lengthen and accommodate it 
to larger apparatus. 

The Quadrant Electrometer of Mr. Henley' 
consists of a stem, terminating at its lower end 
with a brass ferrule and screw, for fastening it 
upon any occasion; and its upper part ends in a 
ball. Near the top is fixed a graduated semicircle 
of ivory, on the centre of which the index, being a 
very light rod with a cork ball at its extremity, 
reaching to the brass ferrule of the stem, is made 
to turn on a pin in the brass piece, so as to keep 
near the graduated limb of the semicircle. When 
the electrometer is not electrified, the index hangs 
parallel to the stem ; but as soon as it begins to 
be electrified, the index”, repeHedfiy the sterna Will 
begin to move along the graduated edge of the .te- 
rn i circle, and so mark the degree to which v the 
conductor is electrified, or the height to which the 
charge of any jar or battery is advanced. 

Cuthbertson’s Electrometer is thus described by 
himself in the last number of the second volume 
of Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal, 4to. GH (fig. 
4, Plate 60), is an objong piece of wood, about ' 
eighteen inches in lengthy opd fix in breadth, in 
which are fixed three glow gqpperiters, 1>, E, F, 
mouuted with brass bail's* these sup- 
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Horten, £ And F are exactly, of the same length ; . made with batteries by means of this electrometer; 
but Cl/iibur inChhs shorter. Undent he brass ball but one will be sufficient to explain its uie, Pro- 
•J fejt t tfhjg brass hook ; the ball c is made of two pare the electrometer in the manner shewn in the 
the under one being fixed to the figure, with the jar M annexed, which contains 
mounting, and the upper turned with a groove about 168 square inches of coating. Take out 
to. shut upon it, so that it can be taken off at the pin in B, and observe whether the ball B will* 
pleasure. The ball A has a brass tube fixed to it, remain at rest upou A; if not, turn the adjusting 
about three laches long, cemented on the top of F, screw at C till it just remains upon A. Put into 
and the same ball has a hole at the top, of about B the pin, marked i, weighing fifteen grains ; take 
one-half inch diameter, corresponding with the iu- two inches of watch pendulum a ire, fix to each 
side Of the tube. AB is a straight brass wire, with end a pair of spring tongs, as is represented at 
a knife-edged centre in the middle, placed a little Gw, hook one end to m, and the other to the wiro 
below the centre of gravity, and equally balanced N, communicating with the outside of the jar ; let 
with a hollow brass ball at each end, the centre, or the uncoated part of the jar be made very clean 
axis, resting upon a proper shaped piece of brass and dry ; and let the prime conductor of an elec- 
fixed in the inside of the ball c; that side of the trical machine, or a wire proceeding from it, 
hemisphere towards c is cut open, to permit the touch the wire L; then, if the machine be. put in 
end cA of the balance to descend till it touches motion, the jar and electrometer will charge, as 
the ball a, and the upper hemisphere 0 is also cut will be seen by the rising of the index of k; and 
open to permit the end cB to ascend; i is a weight, when charged high enough, B will be repelled by 
weighing a certain number of grains, and made in A, and A will descend and discharge the jar through 
the form of a pin with a broad head ; the hall B the wire which was confined in the tongs, and the 
has two holes, one at the top, and the other at th,e wire will be fused and run into balls. The inge- 
bottom; the upper hole is so wide, as to let the nious author, by breathing through a glass pipe 
head of the pin pass through it, but to stop at the into the jar, damped it a little in the inside. Then 
under one, with its shank hanging freely in b; k loading B with a pin of thirty grains, he obtained 
is a common Henley’s quadrant electrometer ; such a charge as fused eight inches of watch-pen- 
and when in use it is screwed upon the top of c. dulum wire, disposed exactly as the two inches 
It is evident, from the construction, that if the were disposed in the former experiment. By re- 
foot staud horizontal, and the ball B be made to peating and varying his experiments, he found 
touch 6, it will remain in that position without the that doubic quantities of electrical fluid, in the 
help of the weight i ; and if it should by any means form of a discharge, will melt four times the length 
receive a very low charge of electric fluid, the two of wire of a certain diameter, 

balls A, B, will repel each other; B will begin to Mr. Cavallo likewise contrived several ingenious 

ascend, and, on account of the centre of gravity electrometers, for different uses: descriptions of 
being above the centre of motion, the ascension them may be seen in his Treatise an F.lectricity, 
will continue till A rest upon a. If the balance be and in 'Phil. Trans, vol. Ixvii. And Mr. Conlumb, 
set again horizontal, and the pin i be put into its of the Royal Acad. Scien. Paris, invented a very 
place in B, it will cause B to rest upon A, with a accurate and delicate instrument, but, as hitherto 
pressure equal to that weight, so that more elec- managed, it measures only repulsions : it is de- 
trie fluid must be communicated than formerly be- , scribed in the first volume of Gregory’s Transla- 
te the balls will separate; and as the weight in tion of Haiiy’s Natural Philosophy. 

Bis increased or diminished, a greater or le^s F, LECTRO MICROMETER, the name given to 
quantity of electric fluid will be required to effect an instrument invented by Vean de Launay, to 
a separation. indicate the smallest appreciable quantities of 

When this instrument is to bo applied to a jar. Galvanic energy. Sec Galvanism. 

Or battery, one end of a wire 1 j must be Inserted F.LF.CTROPHORUS, a machine, represented 
into a hole in A, and the other cud into a hole of in Plate CO, fig. 3, the phenomena of which are 
any ball proceeding from the inside of a battery, somewhat singular. It consists of two plates, A 
as M. A chain, or wire, or any body through and B, usually of a circular form; though they 
winch the charge is to pass, must be hung to the may be made square, or of the figure of a parallc- 
hook at m, and carried from thence to the outside Ingram, with more case, and with equal advautage. 
of the battery, as is represented 1 by tlie line N. At fust the under plate was of glass, covered over 
k must be screwed upon c, with its index; towards with scaling wax; but there is little occasion for 
A. The reason of this instrument' being added, is being particular either with regard to the substance 
to shew, by the index conti iming jq r^, that the of the lower plate, or the electric which -is put 
charge of the battery is increasing* because the upon it. A metallic plate, however, is perhaps 
other part of the instrument does not act' till the preferable to a wooden one, though the latter wilt 
battery has received its required charge. answtr the purpose very well. This plate is to be 

It is almost needless to observe, that this instrn- covered with some electric substance/ Pure sul- 
fttent consists of three electrometers, viz. Henley’s phur answers very near as well as the dearer elec- 
> electrometer, Latins discharging electrometer con- tries, sealing-wax, gum-lac, See.; but it bath this 
tnierably improved, and Brookes’ st steelyard elec- bad quality, that, by rubbing it, some exceeding 
/ Jtoineter improved likewise. By this combination subtle streams are pioduced, which iufect the per- 
and fhese improvements, we possess all that can sou’s clothes, audeten his wbo’e body, with a very 
^ be required iu an electrometer for batteries and disagreeable smelt, and will change silver in his 
large jars; for, by k, we seo the progress of the pocket to a blackish colour. The upper plate of 
charge; by the separation of BA, we have the re- the electropborus is a brass plate, or a board or 
pulsive power in weight; and by the ball A, the piece of pasteboard covered with 'tinfoil o t gilt 
discharge is caused when the charge has acquired paper, nearly of the same si2e with the electric 
the strength proposed. # plate, though it will not be the worse that it is 

‘ In the journal from whi<h this abstract is taken, somewhat larger. It is furnished with a glass 
the reader 'will find some ctorious experiments handle (I}* which ought to be screwed into the 
VOL. lV. A A 
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centre. The manner of using this machine is as 
follows. First, the plate B is fxcited by rubbing 
its coated side with a piece of new white flanoela 
or a piece of hare's skin. Even a common hard 
brush, having the hair a little greased, will excite 
sulphur extremely well. When this plate is ex- 
cited as much as possible'^ It is set upon the tabic 
with the electric side uppermost. Secondly, the 
metal plate is laid upon the excited electric, as 
represented in the figure. Thirdly, the metal 
plate is touched with the finger or any other con- 
ductor, which, on touching the plate, receives a 
spark from it. Lastly, the metal plate A, being 
held by the extremity of its glass handle (I), is se- 
parated from the electric plate; and, after it is 
elevated above that plate, it will be found strongly 
electrified with an electricity contrary to that of 
the electric plate; in which case, it will give a 
very strong spark to any conductor brought near 
it. By setting the metal upon the electric plate, 
touching it with the iinger,and separating it succes- 
sively, a great number of sparks may be obtained 
apparently of the game strength, and that without 
exciting again the electric plate. If these sparks 
are repeatedly given to the knob of a coated phial, 
this will presently become charged. 

Mr, Cavallo, in big account of the electropho- 
fus, tells us, “ that instead of laying the electric 
plate upon the table, it is set upon an electric 
stand, so as to be accurately insulated, then the 
ntetal plate set on it acquires so little electricity, 
that it can only be discovered by an electrome- 
ter.' 1 In what manner this gentleman came to 
mistake a plain fact so egregiously, is not easy to 
determine ; but it is certain, that an clectrupho- 
tus, instead of having its virtue impaired by being 
insulated, has it greatly increased, at least the 
sphere of its activity is greatly enlarged. When 
lying on the table, if the upper plate is put upon 
it without being touched with the finger, it will not 
shew much sign qf electricity. But as soon as it is 
put on the electric stand, both the upper and under 
side appear strongly negative. A thread will be 
attracted at the distance of eight or ten inches. 
If both the upper and under side are touched at 
the same time, a strong spark will be obtained 
from both, but always of the same kind of electri- 
city, namely, the negative kind. If the upper 
plate is now lifted up, a strong spark of positive 
electricity will be obtained from it ; and on put- 
ting it down again, two sparks of negative electri- 
city will be produced. 

The singularity of this experiment is, that it 
produces always double the quantity of negative 

electricity that it doth of the positive kind; 

which cannot be done by any other method yet 
known. Another very surprising circumstance is, 
that when the electrophorus remains in its insu- 
lated situation, yon need not always touch the 
upper and under side of the plates at once, in 

plate: sufficient to touch both sides only 

once. On lifting up. the upper plate, a spark of 
positive electricity is obtained as already men- 
tioned. On putting it down again, a spark of the 
negative kind is obtained from the upper plate, 
even though you do not touch the lower one. On 
lifting up the upper plate, a spark of positive elec- 
tricity is obtained, but weaker than it would have 
been had both sides been touched at once. Put- 
ting down the upper plate again without touching 
both, a still weaker. spark, first of negative and 
then of positive electricity, will be obtained from 
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the upper otie. Thus, the sparks will go on eon* 
tinually, diminishing. to tbe number perhaps Of. 
two or three hundred. But at last, when tie e}et> > ^ 
tricity of the whole machine seems to be totafjjp; 
lost, if both sides are touched at once, St will in- 
stantly be restored to it9 frill strength* and the , 
double spark of negative, with the single one of 
positive electricity, will be obtained without inter- 
mission as before. 

ELECTRUM. ( electrum , «x*x7g*».) The an* 
cient name of amber. 

ELECTUARIUM CASSiJE, inpharmaey. 

A very elegant, pleasant, anti mild aperient, 
calculated lor the feeble and for children. 

Electuarium catechu. A very useful 
adstringent, and, perhaps, the most efficacious 
way of giving the catechu to advantage. Ten 
scruples of this electuary contain one grain of 
opium. 

Electuarium opiatum, in pharmacy. 
This preparation, ordered in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia, is au excellent aromatic ad- 
stringent, and calculated for the debilitated, 
the a§cd, and nervous. One grain of opium is 
con taiued in about a drachm. 

Electuarium sc ammon it, in pharma- 
cy. This is a strong stimulating cathartic, 
and calculated to remove worms from the 
mi mm vim, with which view it is mostly ex- 
hibited. 

Electuarium e sennje, in pharmacy. 
A mild and elegant aperient : well adapted for 
pregnant women, and those whose bowels are 
easily moved. 

ELECTUARY. ( electuarium , from eligo, 
to choose.) A medicine containing several in- 
gredients that are mixed together by a fluid 
into the consistence of honey. 

ELEKMOSYNA CARIJCARUM, of 
Eleemosyna regis, a penny which king 
Ethel red ordered to be paid for every plough in 
England towards the support of the poor. 

ELEEMOSYN ARIUS, in our old writers, 
is used for the almoner in religious houses. 

ELEEMO'SYN ARY. a. (iXitfuurwq.) 1. 
Living upon alms ; depending upon charity ; 
not used ( GlanviUe ). 2. Given in charity. 

C'LEGANCE. Elegancy, s. ( elegantia , 
Lat.) I. Beauty without grandeur (Raleigh). 
2. Any thing that pleases by. its nicety (Spec- 
tator). 

E'LEGANT. a . ( elegans , Latin.) 1 . Pleat- 
ing by minuter beauties (Pope). 2. Nice j not 
coarse; not gross (Pope). 

E'LEGANTLY. nd. (from elegant .) 1. 
In such a manner as to please (Milt on). 2, 
Neatly ; nicely ; with minute beauty (42epe>. 

ELEGJ'ACK. a. ( elegiacus 9 Latin.) I . 
Used in elegies. 2. Mournful} sorrowful 

\ JELEGV. (EX*?***.) A mournful and plain- 
tive kind of poetn. Vossius, after Didymus, 
derives the term from t, I* Xtfhr, to say alas! 

The first inventor of the efegyia not known : 
some say it was one Thepefe* of Naxut, or, ac- 
cording to others, of Eretrifu v&0kI 1H the heat 
of his phrensy, first product thisiindof com*, 
position. But there is ’no winder that we ari 
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at this time in the dark a* to the matter $ Ho- called, are earth, fire, air, and water (Bacon)* 
race assures us it was a point not settled among 3. The proper habitation or sphere of ant 
the grammarians even in his time, who the thing (Baker . 4. An ingredient; a constt* 
mater waL tuent pan (Shaktpeare). 6. The letter* of 

any language. 6. The lowest or first rudi* 
M Quia tamen exiguos elegos emiserit atictor, inents of literature or science (Hooker). 

Gwmmfrticioertant, & adhuc sub judice lis Elements, in astronomy, principles ami 
est.” numbers deduced from observations, ami made 

the basis in the construction of tables of the 
The chief writer* of elegy among the Greeks, planetary motions. Such arc, the time of n 
are Callimachus, Partbenius, and Euphorion ; planet's revolution ; the position of the line of 
and among the Latins, Ovid, Catullus, Tibul- apsides, and the epoch of a passage through 
lus, and Propertius. that line ; the place of the nodes, and an epoch ; 

As elegy, at its first institution, was intended the eccentricity of the orhit, or the relation of 
for tears, it expressed no other sentiments, it its axes ; and the inclination of the orbit, 
breathed no other accents, but those of sorrow. Element, in physiology, a term used by 
With the negligence natural to affliction, it philosophers to denote the original component 
sought less to (Heasc than to move. By degrees, parts ot bodies, or those into which they are 
however, elegy degenerated from its original ultimately resolvable. 

intention, and was employed upon all sorts of It seems to have been an opinion established 
subjects, gay or sad, and especially upon love. among philosophers in the remotest ages, that 
Ovid** books of lore, the poems of Tibullus there are only four simple bodies; namely, fire, 
and Propertius, are entitled elegies ; and yet so air, water, and earth. To these they gave the 
far are they from being sad, that they are some- name of elements, because they believed that 
times scarce serious : so that the same title was all substances are composed of these four, 
indiscriminately given to poems on different This opinion, variously modified indeed, was 
subjects, but which agreed in their verse and maintained by all the ancient philosophers, 
manner of writing. The chief subjects to We now know that all these supposed elements 
which elegy owes its rise, are Death and Love : are compounds : fire is composed of caloric and 
so that elegy ought to be esteemed the most ligh^; air of caloric, oxygen, and azotic gases? 
perfect, which has somewhat of both at once ; water of oxygen and hydrogen ; and that earth 
namely, where the poet bewails the loss of includes nine different substances, 
some youth, or damsel, falling a martyr to love. The doctrine of the four elements seems to 
The next are those elegies full of that melan- have continued undisputed till the time of the 
choly complaint which lovers seldom want alchemists. These men having made them- 
matter for : the thoughts of elegy should be al- selves much better acquainted with the analysis 
ways natural, far from the affectation of wit ; of bodies than the ancient philosophers had 
its sentiments tender and delicate } its expres- been, soon perceived that the common doctrine 
sion simple and easy, always retaining that al- wa9 inadequate to explain all the appearances 
tern&te inequality of measure which Ovid ex- that were familiar to them. They substituted 
tols so much ; and which gives the elegiac a theory of their own in its place. According 
poetry of the ancients so much the advantage to them, there are three elements, of which ail 
over the moderns. Elegy should flow in one bodies are composed; namely, salt ? sulphur, 
even current, smooth, humble, and unaffected ; and mercury, which they distinguish by the 
and yet she is not abject in her humility, but appellation of the tria pnma. These princi- 
becoming, elegant, and attractive. ' pies were adopted by succeeding writers, parti* 

The office of elegy is well delivered by M. cularly by Paracelsus, who added two more to 
Boileau: their number; namely, phlegm and caput 


** La plaintive elagie en long habits de deuil, 

Seait, las cheveux epars, gemirsurun cer« 
Ctfftil: 

EUe peint dcs aimans lajoye, Sc la tristesse ; 

Flaw, menace, irrite, appaise une maitresse.” 

In mourning weeds sad elegy appear, 

Her hair dwfievetPd, and her eyes in tears: 

Her theme* the lover's joys, but more hi* 

she sings, sooths, threatens, and 
complains. 

Among the ancients, hexameters and penta- 
meters wwsb peculiar to elegy, that this kind 
of metre if usually styifcd elegiac. Instead of 
it, wejn (^tpng^e, lii&the word heroic. 

E'L3sl^ctft\ s. (etemehturi, Latin.) I. 
The first Or constituent principle of any thing 
(Hooker). 9. The font dements, usually so 


mortuum. 

It is not easy to say what the alchemists 
meant by salt, sulphur, and mercury; probably 
they had affixed no precise meaning to the 

words. Every thing which is fixed in the fire 
they seetn to liave called salt, every inflammable 
substance they called sulphur, and every sub* 
stance which flies off without burning was 
mercury. Accordingly they tell us, that all 
bodies may by fire be decomposed into these 
three principles ; the salt remains behittdlixed, 
the sulphur takes fire, and the mercury flies off 
in the form of smoke. The phlegm and caput 
mortuum of Paracelsus were the water and 
earth of the ancient philosophers. 

Mr. Bovte attacked this hypothesis in his 
Sceptical Chemist, and in several of hfs other/ 
publications ; proving that the chemists* com 1 - 
prehended under each of the terms salt', sul- 
phur, mercury, phlegm, and earth, substances' 

A AS 
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erf very different prope rties; that there is ho 
proof that all bodies are composed of these prin- 
ciples ; and that these' principles themselves 
are not elements but compounds. The refuta- 
tion of JMr. Boyle was so complete, that the hy- 
pothesis of the Lria priroa seems to have been 
almost immediately abandoned by all parties. 

Elements. Radicals. First principles. 
The minutest particles of any substance, which 
can no further be divided or decomposed by 
chemical analysis. Many substances cannot 
be farther decomposed by the chemist into 
constituent parts, but this alone docs not entitle 
them to be ranked among the elements. 
Though they are not yet decomposed, it does 
not follow that they are undccomjjosable, but 
only, perhaps, that we have neither instru- 
ments nor means by which to produce a de- 
composition, nor senses to notice it when it 
has taken place. The bodies which are known 
to us at present, however, as simple sub- 
stances, amount to forty-one ; some of these 
may be sensibly exhibited in their simple state, 
uncombined with other matters: these are 
termed ostensible, producible, simple sub- 
stances, to distinguish them from those whose 
existence or presence is only inferred from 
facts, and are called unostensible, un produci- 
ble, simple substances. The following is a 
list of simple substances at present known k 

Unproducible simple Substances. 

1 . Phlogiston, or basis 6. Sulphur, n 

of fight. 7- Phosphor. I "3 

2. Oxygen. 8. Muriatic. \ :~ 

3. Hydrogen. <). Fluoric. I 

4. Azotic. ) -d 10. Boracic. ) W 

5. Carbonic. J p- 11. Rad. of gold. 

12. Rad. of platina. 22. Rad of nickel. 

13. — silver. 23. — — coball. 

14. mercury. 24. arsenic. 

15. lead. 25. niangatu 

iC. copper. 26. molyTx). 

17. iron. 27- wolfranc, 

18. tin. 28. uranium. 

ig. — — ■ zinc. 29. — — titanium. 

20. — — bismuth. 30. tellurium. 

21 — — antim. 31. — — — chrome. 

Producible , ostensible , simple Substances . 

32. Caloric. 37* Strontian.'j 

33. Siliceous. % . 38. Argillac. I 

34. Calcar. rd: 39. Glucine.' J 3 

85. Magpesi, 40. Vegetah. > J, 

30. Ponder. 41. Mineral. $ <« 

Elements, £ term also used for the first 

S ounds and principles of arts and sciences ; as 
e elements of geometry, elements of mathe- 
matics, & c. So Euclid's Elements,' or simply, 
the Elements, as they were anciently and pc- 
culiarly named, denotes the treatise on the 
chief properties of geometrical figures by that 
au hor. - 

' The Elements of Mathematics have been de- 
livered by several authors' in their courses, sys- 
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terns, &c; The first work of this kind is #iat 
of Herigon, in Latin and French, and pubr 
fished in 1664, in ten tomes $ which contain* 
Euclid's Elements and Data, Apollofiiu$ r 
Theodosius, See. ; with the modern elements 
of arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry* archi- 
tecture, geography, navigation, optics, sphe- 
rics, astronomy, music, perspective. Sec* The 
work is remarkable for this, that a kind of real 
and universal characters are used throughout $ 
so that the demonstrations may be understood 
by such as only remember the characters, with- 
out any dependence on language or words at 
all. 

Since Herigon, the elements of the several 
arts of mathematics have been also delivered 
y others ; particularly the Jesuit Schottus, in 
his Cursus Maihematicus, in 1674 ; DeChales, 
in his Cursus, 1674; sir Jonas Moore, in his 
New System of Mathematics, in 1681 ; Oza- 
nam, in his Cours de Mathematique, in 1699 ; 
Jones, in his Synopsis Palmariorum Mathe- 
seos, in 1706 ; and many others, but above all, 
Christ. Wolfius, or Wolf, in his Elements 
Matheseos Universae, in two vols.4to. the first 
published in 1713, and the second in 1715 ; a 
very excellent work of the kind. Another 
edition of the work was published at Geneva, 
in five vols. 4 to. of the several dates 1732, 1733, 
1735, 1738, and 1741. 

Other good elementary systems of mathe- 
matics, are those of Bezout, Emerson, Hutton, 
Dalby, Vince, and Wood, Bossui, and La- 
croix. 

The Elements of Euclid, as they were the 
first, so th y continue still the best system of 
geometry, are in fifteen books. There have 
been numerous editions and commentaries of 
this work. Proclus wrote a commentary on 
it. Oroniius Finctis first gave a printed edition 
of the first six books, in 1530, with notes, to 
explain Euclid’s sense. Pclctarius did the 
same in 1557 . Nic. Tartaglia, about the same 
time, made a comment on all the fifteen books, 
with the addition of many things of his own. 
And the same was also done by Billingsley in 
1670; and by Flussates Cautlalla, a noble 
Frenchman, in the year 1578, with consider- 
able additions as to the comparison and in- 
scriptions of solid bodies; which work was af- 
terwards republished with a prolix commen- 
tary, by Clavius. Other editions are men- 
tioned utider the word Euclid. 

To E'lrment. v: a. (from the noun.) I. 
To compound of elements ( Boyle ). 2. To 
constitute; to make as a first principle 
(Donne). 

ELEMENTAL, a. (from element .) 1. 
Produced by some of the four elements (Jpr£-, 
den). 2* Arising from first principles {Brown). 

ELEMENTA'RITY. s. (from elementary .) 
The simplicity of nature, or absence of compo- 
sition $ being uncompouuded (Brown) * 

ELEMENTARY, *, {from element*) l. 
Uncotnpounded; having ooly one principle or 
constituent part (Arimti knot)'* .S-^niM&lfcrude. 

ELEMI. (elemi iitjs said tbisw its Ethio ■* 
pian name.) Gum elemi* The patent plant of 
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thif resin is supposed to be the atnyrisdemi- 
fwa j Joliis ternis quinato-pinnatisque subtus 
tome nt os is, of Linn£us. (See Amy Biswas 
olio Gar deni a , one or two species of which 
secrete a similar resin.) See also Pist ac i a . 
Elemi is brought here from the Spanish West 
Jodies; it is most esteemed when softisb, some- 
what transparent* of a pale whitish colour, in- 
clining a little to green, and of a strong, though 
not unpleasant smell. It is only U9ed in oint- 
ments and platters, and is a powerful diges- 
tive. 

ELENCHUS, in antiquity, a kind of ear- 
ring, set with large pearls. 

Elenchus, in logic, a sophism. 

ELEPHANT, in mastiology. See Ele- 

fH AS. 

Elephant (American). See Mammoth. 

Elephant’s foot, in botany. SeeELE- 
phantOpus. 

Elephant (Knights of the), an order of 
knighthood in Denmark, conferred upon none 
but persons of the first quality and merit. It 
is also called the order ot St. Mary. Its instir 
tution is said to have been owing to a gentleman 
among the Danish croisees having killed an 
elephant, in an expedition against the Sara- 
cens, in 1 184 ; in memory of which king Ca- 
nutus instituted this order, the badge of which 
is a towered elephant, with an image of the 
Holy Virgin encircled with rays, and hung on 
a watered* sky-colourcd ribbon, like the George 
in England. 

Elephant’s tusks, in oryctology. See 
Zoolijhus 

Elf ph ant (Beetle). See Scar abceus. 

ELEPHANT A, an island on the Malabar 
co.in, in the East Indies, eight miles from the 
island of iioinhay, which had its name from the 
figure of an elephant, carved out of stone, the 
natural size and colour of that animal. 

ELEPHANT!' AS1S. ( elephantiasis , eXffav- 
viarif, from an elephant: so named 

from the legs of people affected with this dis- 
order growing scaly, rough, and wonderfully 
large, like the legs of an elephant.) Elephas. 
Leprosy of the Arabians. A disease that 
mostly affects the feet, which appear somewhat 
like those of the elephant. It is known by the 
skin being thick, rough, wrinkly, unctuous, 
and void of hair, and mostly without the sense 
of feeling, lx is said to be contagious. Cullen 
makes it ajgenus of disease in the class cachexias, 
and order impetigincs. 

ELEPHANTINE, a. (elepkantinus, Lat.) 
Pertaining to the elephant. 

, Elephantine, in Roman antiquity, an 
appellation given to the books wherein were 
registered the transactions of the senate and 
magistrates of Rome, of the emperors or gene- 
rals of armies, and even of the provincial ma* 
gistrates; the births and classes of the people, 
ami other things relating to the census. They 
are supposed, to have been, so called, as being 
made of leaves of ivory or elephant’s tusks. 

ELEPHANTOPUS. Elephant’s * foot 
Bastard Acabius. Jit botany, a genus of the 
class' syngenesia, order jwlygatnia segregata. 
Calycle ibur-floivpred^ florets tppgue-shajped* 
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aH hermaphrodite; receptacle naked; down 
bristly. Six species ; one an oriental herba- 
ceous plant; the Test West Indian. 

ELEPHAS, Elephant, in zoology, a 
genus of the class mammalia, order bruta. 
Foretoothless in both jaws ; tusk iu the upper 
jaw elongate; tusk less in the lower ; proboscis 
very lon£, prehensile; body uakedisn. One 
species only, the largest of quadrupeds ; some- 
times weighing four thousand five hundred 
pounds ; body cinereous, seldom reddish or 
white, thinly "set with hairs; proboscis flat be- 
neath, tip truncate ; eyes small ; tusks, 'which 
are only in the upper jaw, far extended beyond 
the mouth, resembling horns, marked with 
curled fibres, constituting the ivory of the shops, 
and sometimes weighing a hundred and fifty 
pounds each; ears Targe, pendulous, dentate; 
skin thick, callous, impenetrable . by musket 
balls, and yet sensible of the sting of flies; teats 
two, near the breast ; knees flexible ; neck 
short; hoofs five on each fore-foot, four on 
each hind -foot. 

Some writers have made the sukotyro a se- 
cond species of the elephant : hut incorrectly. 
He has a distinguishing property that ought to 
constitute him a distinctgenus. Sec St) kotyro. 

The elephant inhabit* the torrid zone, in 
swampy places* and bv the sides of rivers; feeds 
on tl^ leaves and branches of young trees, par- 
ticularly plantains, eating even the wood ; de- 
vours gram voraciously ; is gregarious, docile, 
long-lived, and sagacious, though the brain is 
small ; hereby confuting .the doctrine of those 
philosophers who contend that the intellect 
}>ossessed depends upon the size of the brain 
compared with the size of the animal; drawing 
their doctrine from the human form and hu- 
man brain alone. 

The proboscis is long, extensile, contractile; 
furnished at the end with a hook* serving the 
purpose of a hand ; with which it takes its 
foot! and drink ; and which being cut off, the 
animal perishes. He is afraid of mice, lest 
when he sleeps they should creep into his tra- 
chea ; urines backwards ; copulates like other 
quadrupeds. The female is gravid a year ; the 
young suck the mother with their lips. Car- 
ries houses on its back, its guider sitting upon 
i he neck ; moves quickly ; swims dexterously; , 
is armed for war by the natives of India; arid 
was formerly armed by the Romans with 
scythes. Tlie contrivances for taking wild ele- 
phants are various : the two most common are 
decoying them into places of security by means 
of female elephants properly instructed; and 
hunting, or rather frightening them forward® 
from one part of the wood to another, till they ^ 
reach their place of i in prison men t, which is 
strongly palisadoed all round, with a view of 
escaping from the noise, and torches employed 
on sticn occasions. When once they are 
caught, they are- easily tamed, by observing the 
submission of other elephants# See Nat. Hist# 
Plate LXXXVIII- , 

The Ceylonese elephants are those most 
highly esteemed in India ; and the mode Ot 
snaring them is peculiarly entertaining and cu- 
rious. In Mr. Cordiaer’a Description mi 
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d>ykm, there Is a good account of this extra- 
•ordinary decoy, and we shall present our readers 
with it, in as condensed a form as possible. 
The hunt alluded to t<tak place near the ele- 
phant snare at Kotaway, only a few miles dis- 
tant from TeugaUe. The governor and his 
suite attended oh this occasion, and the whole 
of the party employed was not fewer than three 
thousand persons. The whole of this multi* 
tude surrounded the forests in which elephants 
are discovered to abound, with a chain of fires 
placed on moveable stands, so a 9 to be brought 
closer, according as the elephants are driven 
nearer to the centre. The distance between the 
fires may at first have been an hundred paces, 
which is gradually reduced to about ten paces. 
The more the elephants are confined, the more 
vigilant the hunters must become, and prepared 
to repel their efforts to escape, by advancing the 
fires, and by loud shouting. At the end of two 
months, they thus become enclosed in a circle, 
of which the wide entrance of the snare forms 
a port, and are at last brought so near to it, 
that by the exertions of the surrounding mul- 
titude; they can be made close prisoners in a 
few hours. It is now that all those who are 
desirous of witnessing the capture resort to the 
scene of action. 

An idea of the enclosure may be formed by 
drawing, on a piece of paper, the outline of a 
wide funnel. A little way within the wide 
end, a palisade runs across, in breadth six 
hundred feet, containing four open gates, at 
which the elephants enter. A view of two of 
these is commanded fiom bungaloe, erected for 
spectatorson pillars thirty feet from the ground. 
The enclosure is formed of the strongest trees 
on the island, from eight to ten inches in dia- 
meter, bending inwards, sunk four feet into 
the ground, and from sixteen to twenty feet 
high above it. They are placed at the distance 
of sixteen inches from each other, and crossed 
by four rows of powerful beams, bound fast to 
them with pliant canes. To this palisade are 
added supporters more inclined, several feet 
asunder, augmenting the strength of the fence. 
The patt of it in which the elephants arc first 
enclosed, is eighteen hundred feet in circum- 
ference ; but it communicates with a smaller 
.fold, one hundred feet in length, and forty 
broad, through which a rivulet passes, five 
fret in depth, 'and nearly fills the enclosure. 
The elephants enter this place of confinement 
at only one gate ; and beyond the water the 
fence gradually contracts, terminating in a 
strong passage, five feet broad, and one hun- 
dred feet long. 

We give likewise, in our author's own 
words, the striking picture of the entrance of 
the elephants into the first snare. 

" All things being ready for driving the ele- 
phants into the snare, the governor ami h is party 
repaired to the ground about seven -o'clock in 
the evening, ascended the elevated bungaloe by 
a long ladder, and waited several dark and te- 
dious hours ; but the termination of the chase 
amply repaid* their patience. U was necessary 
that silence as well as darkness, should reign 
fonoogttus ; and, m a situation whe*c our eyes 
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and ears were otherwise ^atVenfeveiy<mg*g(«!, 
conversation would hove -been panictdarlySrk- 
somc. The shouting. of the hunten era# <tn» 
cessant, muskets and rockets joined Ux the 
chorus, and the wild roaring of rite elephants 
was heard at intervals, more distinctly warning 
us of their approach. At length the forest 
crashed, and tne enormous held pushed for- 
ward with fury, levelling instantaneously every 
tree which opposed their passage. The follow- 
ing up of the people with the lights and fere 
works was truly grand. Every man waved in 
his hand a blazing torch, formed of a bundle 
of reeds, the feeble but effectual means of de- 
fence against a tremendous foe. The trees 
were nobly illuminated, and, towering aloft 
amidst the surrounding darkness, spread their 
glittering foliage in the air.” 

When the first enclosure is completely stock- 
ed, the four gates are closed, and secured with 
strong stakes. Then another chain of fires 
and torches is formed within the enclosure, 
and the persecuted animals are driven forward 
in like manner into the smaller fold. 

The line of flame once more began its terri- 
fying movement. The people resumed their 
tumultupus noise, mingled with the din of 
trumpets, drums, and arm 9 . The affrighted 
herd, again annoyed with impending horrors, 
renewed their tremendous flignt ; and rushing 
like an agitated torrent into the water snare, 
experienced still greater sorrows. As 60on as 
seventy elephants had found their way into this 
place, it being sufficiently crammed, the cords 
were cut, and the barricading gate dropped 
down. The greater part of those which had 
entered were so closely wedged together, that 
many of them were motionless ; and even the 
foremost, which were less confined, saw only 
a fallacious opening to lead them from this 
doleful labyrinth. Upwards of one hundred of 
the captured herd, cut off from their compa- 
nions, were left for a time to range at greater 
liberty in tire larger prison. 

All this took place during the night. 

“ At sunrise, (continues Mr. Cordiner), we 
became spectators of a most extraordinary sight. 
So great a number of enormouB animals crowd- 
ed into so small a compass, is a spectacle rarely 
to be seen. Pressing heavily upon one an- 
other, incapable of almost any movement but 
convulsions of distress, their paroxysms of an- 
guish could not be contemplated without emo- 
tion. No person could find language to ex- 
press his feelings. AH were struck dumb with 
a species of astonishment hitherto unexpe- 
rien ccd . The most hazardous part of the busi- 
ness remains, that of seizing on the elephants 
at the end of the long passage, which is the 
only outlet from the water snare. They are 
driven in one by .one, making furious efforts to 
regain their liberty on .fending themselves pri- 
soners. Whentlfoyi**cb^ end, 

strong beams am inserted ''passage 

behind, to prevent 4 bem {Mm Men 

then approach, arid bind their Inf# lags with 
great ropes, and feye or ritt tfct nira- if jaaalkr 
cordage are passdj round their While 

these operation* are he- 
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fcre thft gate of the panage* tickling the elc* 
phatiVs trunk, and diverting his attention. In 
itusBMA^er they are secured, yet accidents fre- 
•quently happen at this time. On the present 
occasion, one unfortunate man tumbled into 
4he passage* and was instantly trampled to 
death tinder the feet of an enraged elephant. 
They frequently press against one another in 
the water saaie and the passage with so much 
violence* that some are squeezed to death, or 
drop down dead with fatigue." 

When the wild elephant is completely har- 
nessed* two tame elephants, trained to the busi- 
ness* are brought to the gate, and placed one 
on each side of it. These immediately survey 
the prisoner whom they have to conduct, feel 
his mouth to know whether or not he has 
tusks* and lay hold of his proboscis to ascertain 
what degree of resistance he is likely to make. 
Ropes are passed through the collar of the wild 
elephant* and made fast to similar collars on 
each side of the tame ones. The bars of the gate 
are then unloosed, and drawn out ; and the 
wild captive darts forward directly between the 
two tame elephants: he can, however, only 
advance a little way, as the ropes securing his 
hind legs still continue fastened to the strong 
stakes of the toil. In this situation he re- 
mains, until the riders mounted on the tame 
elephants have drawn tight the cords, which 
bind hint to the necks of his half reasoning 
conductors. 

During thi9 operation, he endeavours to 
undo with his trunk some of the knots which 
have been made, and often attempts to give a 
destructive blow to the diminutive creatures so 
actively engaged in confirming his captivity. 
But the two tame animals, who are vigilantly 
observant of all his motions, never fail to pre- 
vent him from doing any mischief, by gently 
lowering his proboscis with their own : if he 
continue long refractory, they batter him with 
their heads, and at last produce die most obse- 
quious submission. The nooses of the ropes 
are then opened, leaving his hind legs at free- 
dom, and himself entirely disengaged from the 
snare. The two tame elephants press close on 
each side of him, and proceed, in fiompous 
procession* to the garden of stalls, where they 
deliver up their charge to experience another 
species of tardAiiph. The marching off of this 
venerable trio it 1 a sight truly magnificent, and 
exhibits a noble specimen of the skill of man, 
united with the sagacity of the elephant. 

In this maimer the prisoner is conducted to 
&grove* where, if he is of an ordinary size, he 
is sufficiently secured by being placed length- 
ways between two trees* to one of which his 
hind legs are bound* and one of his fore legs to 
the other. A more complicated apparatus of 
ropes and stakes is necessary for those which 
are remarkable for strength and fury. The 
tamo conductors then move away to secure an- 
other captive. An elephant may frequently be 
tainaLin eight or ten days* though in other in- 
stahcesi .months are required. When tamed* 
they are marched round to Jaffnapatam, there 
oola bp public auction*, and thence exported to 
the opposite continent. 
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For many other curious particulars ttlative 
to the habits, manners* mode of dentition* and 
natural history of elephants, the reader may 
consult two memoirs by John Corse, esq. in 
the lxxxixth vol. of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions* or p. 444, 509* vol. xviii. of the New 
Abridgment of the, Transactions, just com- 
pleted by Drs. Hutton, Shaw, and R. Person. 

E LEOSELl'N UM . (eleoselinutn, cXiocriXivsv* 
from iKqs, a lake, and caw, parsley.) See 
Apium. 

ELETTARI PRIMUM. See Amomum 

VEKUM. 

To E f LEV ATE. v. o. (elevo, Latin.) l. To 
raise up aloft (Woodward). 2. To exalt j to 
dignify. 3. To raise with great conceptions 
(Milton). 4. To elate with vitious. pride 
(Milton). 5. To lessen by detraction : not in 
us c (Hooker). 

E'levate. part. a. Exalted; raised aloft 
(Milton). 

ELEVATION, s. (elevatio, Lat.) 1. Tpe 
act of raising aloft (Woodward). 2. Exalta- 
tion ; dignity (Locke). 3. Exaltation of the 
mind by noble conceptions (Norris). .4. At- 
tention to objects above us (Hooker). 6. The 
height of any heavenly body with respect to the 
horizon ( Brown ). 

Elevation, in architecture, a draught of 
the principal face of a building. 

Elevation of the pole, in astronomy* 
is the altitude of that pole of the equator 
which is above the horizon : it is always equal 
to the latitude of the place of observation: and 
the complement of this is, the elevation of the 
equator, i. e. an arch of the meridian* between 
the equator, and the horizon of the place. 

Apparent elevation of objects , whether ce- 
lestial or terrestrial, is generally different from 
the real elevation. Celestial objects appear 
lower than they really are, on account of pa- 
rallax (where the parallax is sensible) ; and 
they appear higher than they are in reality, on 
account of refraction ; and where great accu- 
racy is required, allowances must be made on 
both these accounts. Terrestrial objects also 
appear higher on account of refraction; and the 
increase of elevation occasioned by refraction 
is such, that the distance at which an object 
can be seen by refraction* is to the distance at 
which it could be seen without refraction (atm 
mean) as 14 to 13. It is well known* likewise* 
that on the borders of lakes, the banks of broad 
rivers, and the shore of bays, when the specta- 
tor is stationed in a high point of view, the 
opposite bank* with trees, fee. are seen as it 
were floating in the air. This phenomenon 
is commonly ascribed to refraction, but erro- 
neously. The cause alone lies in the rays Of 
light reflected from the vapours below, which, 
in consequence of this reflection, appear so 
dazzling to the eye, that they conceal the ob- 
jects situated belpw, and present the same ap- 
pearance as the heavens. Professor De Lue 
rays, the presence of the. sun is the principal 
Condition of this phenomenon. In several 
obseivations made by this gentleman, he 
found* that the less dense part of the vapour* 
which did not reflect rays of the itxu* but 
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which always grew denser the lower his Sta- 
tion became, acted like a veil, which interposed 
itself between liis eye and the trees which had 
not yet disappeared ; thus making him observe 
the distance, and causing the elevated trees to 
appear as if floatiug behind the row to which 
they helotiged. De Lite's curious dissertation 
on this subject is given in Phil. Mag. No. 4(). 

Elevation (Angle of), in gunnery, that 
comprehended between the horizon and the 
line of direction of a cannon or mortar; or it 
is that which the chase of a piece, or the axis 
of its hollow cylinder, makes with the plane of 
the horizon. 

ELEVATOR, s . (from elevate ,) A raiser 
or lifter up. 

Eleva'tor. ( elevator , from rlevo, to lift 
np.) A muscle is so called whose office is to 
lift up the part to which it is attached. Also 
a chirurgical instrument with which surgeons 
raise any depressed portion of bone, but chiefly 
those of the cranium. 

"Eleva'tor labii superioris pro- 
vrius. See Levator labii superioris 

ALJEUUE NASI. 

Eleva'tor labii inff.riorjs pko- 
fr j us. Sec Levator labii inierio- 
ms. 

Eleva'tor labiorum communis. See 
Levator anguli oris. 

ELEV.E, a term purely French, though of 
late used als » in our language. Literally it 
signifies a dbciplc or scholar bred up under any 
one, being formed from the Italian allievo , an 
Apprentice or novice. It was first used by the 
Erench writers in speaking of painters ; such a 
painter was an eleve of Da Vinci, of Raphael, 
&c. From painting it caine to be applied to 
such as studied or learned any other art under 
a master; and afterwards to certain members 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, since called 
udjoints. 

ELE'VEN. a. (aentolepen, Saxon.) Ten and 
one. 

ELEVENTH. a. (from eleven.) The next 
in Order to the tenth. 

Eleventh, a musical interval, consisting 
of eleven diatonic sounds. It is the octave of 
the fourth. , 

ELEUS1NIA, a great festival observed 
every fourth year by many of the Grecian states, 
but more particularly by the people of Athens, 
every fifth year, at Eleusis in Attica, where it 
was introduced by Eumolpus, B.C. I35(j. It 
was the most celebrated of all the religious ce- 
remonies of .Greece, whence it is often called, 
by way of eminence, the mysteries. 

It was so supemitiously observed, that if any 
one ever revealed it, it was supposed that he 
had called divine vengeance upon his head, and 
it was unsafe to live it* the same house with 
him* Such a wretch was publicly put to an 
ignominious death. This festival was sacred 
to Ceres and Proserpine, every thing contained 
a mystery, and Ceres herself was known only 
by the ti; me of from the sorrow and 

grief which she suffered for the loss of 
her daughter. This mysterious secrecy was so- 
lemnly observed, and enjoined to all the vota- 
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rics of the goddess ; and if any one ever ap- 
peared at the celebration, either intenUon&fty 
or through ignorance, without proper intro- 
duction, he was immediately punished with 
death. Persons of both sexes and all ages were 
initiated at this solemnity, and it was looked 
upon as so heinous a crime to neglect this sa- 
cred part of religion, that it was one of the 
heaviest accusations which contributed to the 
condemnation of Socrates. For a more minute 
and detailed description of all the ceremonies 
exercised in the celebration of this grand festi- 
val, the student is referred to Mr. Lampriere’e 
Dictionary, Potter’s Antiquities, or De Pauw 
on the Greeks, vol. ii. p. 147 — *58. 

Some have supposed the principal rites at the 
Klcusinian festivals to have been obscene and 
abominable, and that from thence proceeded 
all the mysterious secrecy. They were carried 
from Eleusis to Rome in the reign of Adrian, 
where they were observed with the same cere- 
monies as before, though perhaps with more 
freedom and licentiousness. They lasted about 
1800 years, and were at last abolished by 
Theodosius the Great. 

ELEUSIS, a town of Attica, equally distant 
from Mcgara and the Piraius, celebrated for 
the festivals of ( ‘cres. See Ki. F.usi N I a. 

Eleusis, now called Lkpsina, once a 
considerable city of Achaia, the modern Liva- 
dia, in European Tuikcy. 

KLEIJTIJERi A, a festival celebrated at 
Platica in honour of Jupiter Eleutherius, or 
the nssertor of liberty, by delegates from almost 
all the cities of Greece. Its institution origi- 
nated in this : After the victory obtained by 
the Grecians under Pausanias pver Mardonius 
the Persian general in the country of Plaura, 
it was agreed upon in a general assembly, that 
deputies should he sent every fifth year from 
the different cities of Greece, to celebrate fes- 
tivals of liberty. Liberated slaves had, like- 
wise, their Eleutheria. And the Samians had 
a festival of the same name in honour of the 
god of love. 

Eleuthe'ria bark. See Cascarillje 

CORTEX. 

Eleuthe'rtje cortex. See Casca- 

RILLAS CORTEX. 

ELF, a term now almost obsolete, formerly 
used to denote a fairy or hobgoblin ; an imagi- 
nary being, the creature of ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and craft. See Fairy. 

Elf-arrows, in natural history, a name 
given to the flints anciently fashioned into 
arrow-heads, and still found fossile in Scotland, 
America, and several other parts of the word. 

To Elf. v, a. To entangle hair in so intri- 
cate a manner that it is not to be unravelled 
(S/iakspeare). 

ELFIN . a. (from, elf.) Relating to fairies 5 
elvish (Spenser), , A 

E'LFLOCK. s* (elf and Jo$k.) Knots of 
hair twisted by elves (Shak$$ehf6\* 

ELGIN, the capital town of the bounty qf 
Murray, in Scotland. Lat. 57. 37 8 * Lpn. 
3 . 15 W. , . s v, . 

ELIAS (Matthew), an eminent painter, 
bom at Cassel, in l(>68, of poor parentage, and 
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originally employed in attending cattle; but as 
Catbeen the painter passed the road, he saw 
the hoy drawing a fortification on the ground, 
yvrtich led him to take him under his care and 
instruction. Elias soon gained the affection 
and esteem of his master, by evincing superior 
talents to his fellow-students. At the age of 
twenty, Corbeen sent him to Paris for further 
improvements. For some years he continued 
at Paris, but afterwards he went to Dunkirk, 
where he painted a grand altar-piece, repre- 
senting the death of St. Barbe. Some of his 
portraits arc in high estimation, hut he failed 
in the draperies. He died at Dunkirk in 1741. 

ELICHRYSlJjVL In the pharmacopoeias. 

(i elichrysum, sxwxpuo-ov, from the sun, and 
’Xfveros, gold : so called from their shining yellow 
appearance.) Strechascitrina. Goldilocks. This 
small downy plant is the gnaphalium stoechus 
of Linnlus. The flowers arc warm, pungent, 
and bitter, and said to possess aperient and 
corroborant virtues. 

Elichky'sum. Xeranthemum, Linn. 
In botany, a genus of the class syngenesia, order 
polygamia superflua. Receptacle naked ; down 
simple or feathery ; calyx imbricate, radicate ; 
with the ray coloured. Twenty-four species : 
two herbaceous plants of New Zealand ; the 
real shrubs, or shrubby plants of the Cape. 

To ELl'ClTE. v. a. ( chcio , Lat.) To strike 
out ; to fetch out by labour or art (flair). 

ELl'ClT, a. (elicit us, Latin.) Brought into 
act (Hammond). 

ELICIT ACTION. *. (from elicio , Latin.) 
Excitement of the power of the will into act 
(Uramhall). 

To ELFDE. v . a . (elido, Latin.) To break 
in pieces ; to crudi (Hooker). 

ELIGIBILITY, s. (from eligible.) Wor- 
thiness to be chosen ( Fidde *). 

ELIGIBLE, a. ( cligibilu , Latin.) Fit to 
be chosen ; preferable (Addison). 

ELIGIBLENESS.*, (from eligible.) Wor- 
thiness to he chosen ; preferableness. 

ELIMINATION, s. (elimino, Latin.) The 
act of banishing ; rejection. 

Elimination, in algebra, the same as ex- 
termination. 

ELiyUATlON, in chemistry, an opera- 
tion by which a more fusible substance is sc ■ 
pa rated from one that is less so, by means of a 
neat sufficiently intense to melt the former, 
but not the latter. Thus an alloy of copper 
and lead may be separated by a heat capable of 
melting the latter, but not trie former. * 

ELIS, a country of Peloponnesus at the west 
of Arcadia, and north of Messenia. It runs 
along the coast, and is watered by the river Al- 
pheus. The capital of the country is called 
Elis. It was originally governed by kings, 
and received its name from Eleus, one of its 
monarchs. Elis was famous for the horses it 
produced, whose celerity was so often known 
and tried at T the Olympic games. (Virg. 
Strab. &c.). , . 

ELl'SION. s, (elisio, Latin.) 1. The act 
of cutting off (Suitft)' 2. Division ; separation 
of parts (Bacon). ^ 
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Elision, in grammar, the cutting off or 
suppressing a vowel at the end of a word, for 
the sake of sound or measure, the next word 
beginning with a vowel. Elisions are pretty 
frequently met with in English poetry, but 
more frequently in tlie Latin, French, 

They chiefly consist in suppressions of the a, 
e, and i ; though an elision suppresses any of 
the other vowels. 

ELIXATION, in pharmacy, the extract- 
ing the virtues of ingredients by boiling or 
stewing. 

ELIXIR, (elixir, from clekser , an Arabic 
word signifying quintessence.) A term for- 
merly applied to many preparations similar to 
coni|>ound tinctures. It is now very little em- 
ployed, 

ELIZABETH, queen of England, was the 
daughter of Henry VI II. by his second wife 
Anne Boleyn, ana was born in 1633, Her 
mother at her death recommended her to the 
articular care of Dr. Parker, afterwards arch- 
ibhop of Canterbury, who instructed her in 
the principles of true Christianity. At the ac- 
cession oi Mary she was committed to the 
'hiwer, and bishop Gardiner laboured earnest- 
ly to have Iipt put to death, but Philip of Spain 
saved her hte, with the prospect of marrying 
her in case his wife should die. She commenced 
her reign iii 1668, said possessed all the ac- 
complishments of person and mind necessary 
to render her the favourite of a gallant nation. 
The exiled protesta uts hastened home at the 
news of her accession, and all the friends of the 
reformation were elated with joy aL haring a 
princess who was known to be a favourer of 
that cause. Elizabeth, however, conducted 
herself with admirable prudence and modera- 
tion, not willing to irritate the ancient nobility 
too much at once. She even affected a desire 
to Ire on good terms with pope Paul IV. but 
that haughty pontiff treated her in so rude a 
manner, that she had a good pretence for 
breaking with the papal see entirely. Before 
she came to the crown, the king of Sweden 
made her an offer of marriage, which she de- 
clined accepting; and afterwards Philip of 
Spain made her proposals, which she also re- 
fused. Her declaration was to have inscribed 
on her tombstone, ** Here lies a queen, who 
reigned so long, and lived and died a virgin/’ 
This aversion of the queen to matrimony has 
been a curious subject of investigation to histo- 
rians. The real reason appears to be this, that 
she was unwilling to have any restraint upon 
her Amazonian mind. It is certain she was 
not constitutionally indifferent; for she was 
fond of being admired, and prided herself much 
upon her beauty, and the other accomplish- 
ments of her sex. We cannot here enter into 
the historical particulars of her reign; but 
must refer to our mo 9 t celebrated histories of 
England. She reigned nearly 44J years, and 
died April 3d, l603» aged 7<L • 

Puttenham in his Art of English Poetry, 
speaking of his contemporary writers, says, 
" But, last in refcital, and first in degree, is the 
queen, whose learned, delicate, and noble 
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muse, easily surmounteth all the rest, for 
sense, sweetness, or subtility, be it in ode, 
elegy, epigram, ok any hind of poem." Many 
specimens of her extemporaneous effusions in 
Latin and English poetry are preserved : we 
must content ourselves with mentioning one. 
Sir Walter Raleigh having written on a win* 
dow,-— 

** Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall ; " 
She immediately wrote underneath it,— 

4 * If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all." 

Doubtless Elizabeth was a woman of singu- 
Jar/ capacity and extraordinary acquirements; 
•and if wc could forget the story of the Scottish 
Mary, and of the unfortunate Essex, together 
with the burning of some baptists for the crime 
of worshipping God according to the dictates 
of their own conscience ; could we, in short, 
forbear to contemplate her character through 
the medium of morality and religion, we should 
class her amongst the most illustrious of illus- 
trious women. 

The character of this princess is thU9 given 
by Smollett: “ Elizabeth in her person was 
masculine, tall, straight, and strong limbed, 
with an high round forehead, brown eyes, fair 
complexion, fine white teeth, and yellow hair; 
she danced with great agility; her voice was 
stroug and shrill ; she understood music, and 
played upon several instruments. She possessed 
an excellent memory, and understood the dead 
and living languages, and made good profici- 
ency in tne sciences, and was well read in his- 
tory. Her conversation was sprightly and 
agreeable, her judgment solid, her apprehen- 
sion acute, her application indefatigable, and 
her courage invincible. She was the great bul- 
wark of the protestant religion ; she was highly 
commendable for her general regard to the im- 
partial administration of justice ; and even for 
tier rigid economy, which saved the public 
ttkoney, and evinced that love for her people 
which she so warmly professed. Yet sne de- 
viated from justice in some instances when her 
interest and passions were concerned $ and not- 
withstanding all her great qualities, we cannot 
4eay she was vain, proud, imperious, and in 
OOmecases cruel: her predominant passions 
Were jealousy and avarice; though she was 
also subject to such violent gusts of anger as 
overwhelmed all regard to the dignity of her 
station, and even hurried her beyond the 
common bounds of decency. She was wise 
and steady in her principles of government, 
and above all princes fortunate in a minis- 
try. 0 

EuzAftB9»’8 Islakjm, several islands on 
the coast of Moesaehuset's Bay, in N. Ame- 
rica. L*t. 48. O N. Lon. 6g. 3 W. 

ELK, in mastioiogy. See Cervos. 

ELL, Ujlka, a measure of length, different 
in different countries : hut these mostly used 
in England mt the English and Flemish ells ; 
the former of which is three ftet nine inches, 
or one yard and a quarter, aitd the latter only 
twenty-seven inches, or three quarters of a 
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yard. In Scotland, the ell contains 37 2- 10 til 
English inches. 

ELLEBORUM. See Helleborus al» 
bus. ^ 

ELLESMERE, a town of Shropshire, with 
a market on Tuesdays. Lat. 58. 63 N. Lon. 
8. 5? W. Here are 5563 inhabitants. 

ELLIPSE, or Ellipsis, is one of the 
conic sections, properly called an oval ; being 
called an ellipse or ellipsis by Apollonius, the 
first and principal author on the conic sections, 
because in this figure the squares of the ordi- 
nates are less than, or defective of, the rectan- 
gles under the parameters and abscisses. 

This figure is differently defined, either from 
some of its properties, from mechanical con- 
struction (see Directrix), or from the sec- 
tion of a cone. We here prefer the latter, and 
therefore say, an ellipse is a plane figure made 
by cutting a cone by a plane passing obliquely 
through the opposite skies of it. 

There are various methods of describing an 
ellipse, which are deduced from its different 
properties; we give the following, a9 one of the 
test : 

If any two points, as A and B, be taken in 
any plane, and in them are fixed the extremi- 
ties of a thread, whose length is greater than 
the distance between the points, and the thread 
extended by means of a small pin C, and if the 
pin be moved round from any point until it 
return to the place from whence it began to 
move, the thread being extended during the 
whole time of the revolution, the figure which 
the small pin by this revolution describes is a* 
an ellipse. 

See also Elliptic compasses. 

Most useful properties of the ellipse . 1. 

The rectangles under the abscisses are propor- 
tional to the squares of their ordinates: Or, 
again, as any diameter is to its parameter, so is 
the said rectangle under two abscisses of that 
diameter to the square of the ordinate. 

2. The sum of two lines drawn from the 
foci to meet in any point of the curve, is al- 
ways equal to the transverse axis ; consequent- 
ly the line drawn from the focus to the end of 
tne conjugate axis, is equal to the semi-trans- 
verse. 

3. If from any point of the curve there be 
an ordinate to either axis, and also a tangent , 
meeting the axis produced; then half that 
axis will be a -mean proportional between the 
distances from the centre to the two points 
of intersection. And consequently all the tan- 
gents meet in the same point of the axis pro- 
duced, which are drawn from the extremities 
of the common ordinates of all ellipses describ- 
ed on the same axis. 

4. Two lines drawn from the foci to 'any 
point of the curve, make equal angles with the 
tangent at that point, 

5. All the parallelograms are equal to each 
other, that are circumscribe about an ellipsis; 
and every such parallelogram is equal to tne 
rectangle of the two axes* 

6. The sum of the sqy ape* of every pair of 
conjugate diameters, is equal to the same con* 
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*«&(& quantity, viz. the sum of the squares of A biquadratic or surdesoUdal ellipsoid, or that 
the two axes. of the third order, wherein ay 4 **. 

7* If a circle be described upon either axis, ELL1S1A. In botany, a genus of the class 
dim from any point in that axis an ordinate he pentandria, order monozynia. Corol hi n neb 
drawn both to the circle and ellipsis ; then form, narrow ; berry dry, two-cclled, two* 
shall the ordinate of the circle be to the ordt- valved ; seeds two, dotted, one upon the other, 
fiate of the ellipse, as that axis is to the other One species only ; an annual plant of Virginia 
axis. with a white flower. 


And in the same proportion is the area of 
the circle to the area of the ellipse, or any cor- 
responding segments. Also the area of the 
ellipse is a mean proportional between the 
areas of the inscribed and circumscribed cir* 
cles. 

For other properties, with their demonstra- 
tions, we refer to the best treatises on conics, 
particularly Hamilton’s, Hutton’s, Simpson’s, 
and Robertson’s, and to our article Conics. 

Some ingenious authors have readily investi- 
gated the properties of the ellipse, by consider- 
ing it as the oblique section of a cylinder. See 
De L’Hospital’s Con. lib. (j. Maclaurin’s 
Fluxions, vol. ii. p. 614, &c. 

Ellipsis, in grammar, a figure of syntax, 
in which one or more words are not expressed : 
a deficiency from which it has derived the 
name of* ellipsis. 

ELLIPSOGRAPH, an instrument with 
which ellipses arc described : elliptic com- 
passes. 

ELLIPSOID, a solid generated by the re- 
volution of an ellipse about cither axis. See 
Spheroid. 

ELLPPTICAL. Elliptic, a. (from el- 
lipsis.) Having the form of an ellipsis ; oval 
( Cheyne ). 

Elliptic leaf. In botany. Folium 
ellipticum. Lanceolate, but with the breadth 
of an ovate leaf. Lanceolntum latitudini ovati 
folii. Delin. PI.— In Philos. Bot. it is made 
synonymous with oval. Both the elliptic and 
oval leaf are in the form of an ellipse ; and the 
former differs from the latter only in being 
more oblong; and yet broader than the lance- 
olate leaf. 

Elliptic compasses. See Compasses. 
ELLIPTIC1TY, of the terrestrial spheroid, 
rs thedifferenee between the major and the minor 
semiaxes ; it is generally expressed in terms of 
the former, that is, of the radius of the equa- 
tor. The quantity of the ellipticity has been 
variously assigned by different mathematicians : 
Sir Isaac Newton, supposing the earth of uni- 
form density, gave for the ellipticity : Bos- 
eovich, from a mean of several admeasure- 
ments, stated it at jJ,: J^a Lande, La 
Place, Seiour, ^ T : Carouge, Krafft, 
gb*. and Playfa ir, from a theorem of Clairault 
applied to the heterogeneous spheroid, states it 
at 7 ^. Setting aside (hose which are deduced 
from the hypothesis of uniform density, 
may be admitted as -the most probable vplue of 
the ellipticity. 'See Earth. 

ELU PT&®E$, an infinite ellipsis, i. e. 
an ellipsis defined by the equatipn qy 
lx m x S wherein m 7 1 or n 71 • 

Of this thei^Afe several kinds or degrees ; as 
Ae eulnc^^Jipfeid, wherein x a— 


ELM-TREE. See Ulmus. 

Cit. Bouclicr, in a memoir read before la 
Socidld d’Emulation at Abbeville, has given 
some observations on elm-trees. These trees 
arc frequently attacked by ulcers, from which, 
at length, a great number of them fferish. Du 
Hamel had already endeavoured to find out the 
cause of this disease, and ascribed it to a ple- 
thora of the sap, an opinion which Cit. Bou- 
cher has confirmed by numerous experiments. 
He proposed at the same time a remedy, which 
he successfully applied to it. He observed (hat 
the local uleer never attacked the trees on the 
north side, but always on the south side. It 
acts principally on trees planted in a boggy 
soil, and along the sides of rivets. Its seat is 
generally not far from the ground. This ulcer, 
owing to superabundant sap, differs from a si. 
mllaronc, described in Journal d’Histoire Na- 
turelle. No. 6, 1789, as in this the liquor 
exposed to the air soon takes the consistency 
of a gum, and has the flavour of sugar.' The 
remedy consists in boring every tree attacked 
bv the disease at the uleer itself ; and in ap- 
plying a tube in the hole, occasioned by the 
norcr, penetrating about nine lines in depth. 
The sound trees, which are also bored, afford 
no liquor, whereas those that are ulcerated 
yield it in great abundance, increasing particu- 
larly in fine weather, and when the wound is 
exposed to the south. Stormy weather and 
great winds stop the infusion. In this manner, 
he remarks that the ulcers dry and heal in 48 
hours. It is probable, that such a terebration, 
tried on other vegetables, and particularly on 
fruit trees, will produce the same effects. 
Pliny, Columella, and Palladia, have already 
mentioned this expedient being employed by' 
the ancients, which, however, has not been 
practised for many years. Cit. Boucher con- 
cludes by remarking, that this tree »a native 
of Europe, and has not been lately introdueed 
into France, as is commonly supposed ; but 
the writings of (he ancients prove that it ex- 
isted there long ago. The chemical analysis 
which he made of the sap, shewed that tt con- 
tained a considerable quantity of aeetite of pot- 
ash, a little aeetite of lime, a certain quantity 
of vegetable or muco-saccharine matter, and a 
considerable proportion of muriate of lime ; 
alight traces of sulphate and muriate of potash 
were likewise perceived. 

ELM ACINUS (George), an Egyptian au- 
thor of the 1 8th century. He wrote a history 
4 of the Saracens, from Mohammed to AJX 
4 li t*. Though he was a Christian, ho was 
honourably employed kpt the Mohammedan 
princes. On this accovtntite speaks kisnoli high 
terms of the M ussulmans, and even of Moham- 
med himself* as to have made some persons 
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believe him not to have been a Christian. His 
history was translated from the Arabic into 
Latin by Erpenius, and printed in both lan- 
guages at Levden in 1025, folio. 

ELMlN'fllES. (ctycivflij, from ei>»w, to in- 
volve.) Worms. See IIllminthes, and 
Helmini pics. 

ELOCUTION. 5. ( elontfio , Latin.) l.Tlie 
power of HneiU speech ( fVoitun ). 2. Power 
of speaking; speech (Milton). 3. The power 
of expression or diction $ eloquence ; beauty of 
words (Dry den). 

Elocution, is defined by Tullv, the 
choosing and adapting of words, and sentences, 
to the things, or sentiments, to be expressed. 
To thfc elocution then properly belongs the de- 
lectus veitorum, or choice of words. That 
which treats of the several propert ies and orna- 
ments of language in common is called gene- 
ral elocution, consisting of elegance, composi- 
tion, and dignity; and particular elocution 
considers than as they are made use of to form 
different sorts of style. 

Elegance consists in two things, purity and 
perspicuity : and both these, as well with re- 
spect to single words, a* their construction in 
sentences. These projierties in language give 
it the name of elegant, for a like reason thatwc 
call other things so which arc dean and neat 
in their kind. But in the common use of our 
tongue, we aie apt to confound elegance with 
eloquence; ant^ say, a discourse is elegant, 
when we mean by the expression, that it has 
all the properties of tine language. 

Composition , in the sense it is here used, 
gives rules for the structure of sentences, with 
the several members, words and syllables; of 
which they consist, in such a manner as may 
best contribute to the force, beauty, and evi- 
dence of the whole. 

Dignity consists in the right use of tropes 
and figures. It i* not sufficient for an orator 
to express himself with propriety and clearness, 
or in smooth and harmonious periods ; but his 
language must likewise be suited to the nature 
ana importance of the subject. And therefore, 
as elegance gives rules for the first of these, 
and composition for the second ; so does-digni- 
for the last of them. It is very, evident, 
at different subjects require a different style 
and manner of expression ; since, as Quinti- 
lian sap, ** What is magnificent in one dis- 
course would be turgid in another ; and those 
expressions .which appear low upon a sublime 
subject, would suit lesser matters : and as in a 
florid harangue a mean word is remarkable, 
and like a blemish ; so any thing lofty and 
bright upon a trivial argument is dispro- 
portionate, and like a tumour upon an even 
surface.” Now this variety in the manner of 
expression arises ill a great measure from tropes 
and figures, which notonjy enliven and beau- 
tify a discourse, but give it likewise force and 
grandeur y for: which reason this; part of elocu- 
tion seems to. have beejn called dignity. 

Elocution issorpetimes used fnore restrict- 
edly to. denote thd Just a ml graceful manage- 
ment of the voice, ^countenance, and gesture, 
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in speaking ; and in this sense it is the same 
with that which, in common language, U 
called a good delivery. 

ELOGY. (eloge, French.) A praise orpa- 
ncgyric bestowed on any person or thing, in 
consideration of its merit. The beauty of elogy 
consists in an expressive brevity. Etogium* 
should not have so much as one epithet pro* 
perly so called, nor two words synonymous. 
They should strictly adhere to truth ; for ex* 
travagant and improbable elogies rather lessen 
the character of the persou or thing they would 
extol. 

ELOHI, Eloi, or Eiohim, in scripture, 
one of the names of God. But it is to be ob- 
served, that angels, princes, great men, judges, 
and even false gods, are sometimes called by 
this name. The sequel of the discourse is what 
assists us in judging rightly concerning the 
true meaning of this word. It is the same as 
Eloha. One is the singular, the other the plu- 
ral. Nevertheless, Eiohim is often construed 
in the singular number, particularly when the 
true God is spoken of ; but when false gods 
are spoken of, it is construed rather in the 
plural. 

To E'LOIGNE. v . a. ( eloigner , French.) 
To pul at a distance : not in use (Donne). 

To ELONGATE, t>. a. (from longus, 
Latin.) 1 . To lengthen ; to draw out. 2. To 
put further off (Brown). 

To Elo'ngaie. v . n. Togo off to a dis- 
tance from any thing (Brown). 

ELONGATION, s. (from elongate. j I. 
The act of stretching or lengthenin'! itself 
(Arbulhnot). 2. The state cf being irucned. 

3. (In medicine.) An imperfect luxation ( Qu .). 

4. Distance ; space at w hich one thing is dis- 
tant from another (Glanvil/e). 5. Departure; 
removal (Brown). 

Elongation, in astronomy, the distance 
of a planet from the sun, with respect to the 
earth ; or the angle formed by two lines drawn 
from the earth, the one to the sun, and the 
other to the planet ; or the arc measuring that 
angle : Or it is the difference between the sun’s 
place and the geocentric place of the planet. 

The greatest elongation , is the greatest dis- 
tance to which the planets recede from the 
sun, on either side. This is chiefly considered 
in the inferior planets, Venus and Mercury; 
the greatest elongation of Venus being about 
474 degrees, and of Mercury only about 274 
degrees ; which is the reason that this planet 
is so rarely seen, being usually lost in the light 
of the sun. 

To ELO'PE. v. a. ( loopen , to tun, Dutch.) 
To run away; to break loose; to escape (Ad- 
dison). 

ELO'PEMENT. s. (from elope.) Departure 
from just restraint (Ayliffe). 

ELOTHORUS. In zoology, a tribe of 
coleopterous insects of the genus mtidula, thus 
called in. the Fabrician entomology. See Ni- 

TIDULA. 

ELOPS. Scar-fish. In zoology, a genus 
of the class pisces, order aMfimimma* Head 
smooth; edges of the jaws wt prikttereugh 
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•With teeth; gill* membrane thirty-rayed, and 
armed on the outside in the middle with five 
teeth. One species only; tail armed above 
aiid beneath. Inhabits Carolina ; body long ; 
and only differs from the salmon in wanting 
the fleshy back-fin. 

E'LOQUENCE. s. ( eloquentia , Latin.) 1. 
The power of speaking with fluency and ele- 
gance ; oratory (Shakspcare). ft. Elegant lan- 
guage uttered with fluency (Pope). 

If eloquence and rhetoric be distinguished, 
the latter may be considered as proposing and 
explaining the theory, and the former as the 
practise ot the art ; but they are generally used 
indiscriminately for each other. 

Demosthenes and Cicero are the two pat- 
terns of ancient eloquence ; the one among the 
Greeks, the other among the Romans. Their 
manner, however, was exceedingly different ; 
the first being close, strong, nervous, concise, 
and severe, so that a word could not be spared ; 
the latter copious, florid, and rich, so that a 
word could not be added. 

. It was objected to Cicero, that his eloquence 
was Asiatic, that is, redundant, or stuffed with 
superfluous words and thoughts. 

True eloquence depends principally on the 
vivacity of the imagination. In strictness, it 
is not that which gives grace and ornament, 
but life and motion, to discourse. 

The authors of the Art of Thinking remark’, 
that the rules of eloquence are observed in the 
conversation of people naturally eloquent, 
though they never think of them while they 
practise them. They practise those rules lie- 
cause they are eloquent; not in order to be 
eloquent. 

Eloquence, according to the modern ideas of 
it, appears to be the medium between the im- 
petuosity which oratory admits, and which 
was highly characteristic of ancient oratory, 
and the studied artifice of the professed rheto- 
ricians. The term is sometimes applied to com- 
position, sometimes to delivery. When ap- 
plied to both, it comprehends a certain degree 
of elegance, both in diction and manner. The 
want of that energy which approaches to vio- 
lence is compensated by pertinency of language, 
fluency of utterance, and guarded chastity of 
address. In a word, it« excellency consists in 
a pleasing adaptation of language to the sub- 
ject, and of manner to both. It refuses too 
close an imitation of the turbid emotions, but 
it delights in animated description. It seems 
rather partial to the pathetic. The elegance 
and graces which it loves, harmonizing most 
easily and successfully with the softest and 
finest feelings of our natures. 

The power of oratorial eloquence is almost 
irresistible. It penetrates into the inmost re- 
cesses of the soul. It is able to excite or to 
^alm the passions of men at will ; to drive the 
multitude forwards to acts of madness, or to 
say to ttye contending passions, “ Peace, be 
still.'* It changes the whole current, of our 
ideas, concerning the nature and importance 
Of objects.! and of our obligations and advan- 
tages respecting them \ it rouses from perai- 
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cions indolence, and renders the sentiments 
and dispositions already formed most influen- 
tial. In a word, it has made of the human 
species both monsters and angels, excited men 
to deeds of horror, and to the most noble and 
generous exertions. Since its powers are so 
varied, fascinating, and extensive, and some- 
times so prejudicial, some men have argued 
for its -extinction, or, at least, for its being dis- 
countenanced : but we recollect no arguments 
which they have brought forward, which 
might not with equal propriety be urged against 
the use of speech, or against many other of our 
blessings and advantages: for what blessings' 
have we which may not, in consequence of the 
freedom and depravity of the human will, be 
abused? If the beauty, the delicacy, and grace 
of the female form, are sometimes the means 
of engendering impure desires in the bosoms 
of men, shall we, therefore, wish for the ex- 
termination of women, and argue for the ba- 
nishment of “ God’s last and best workman- 
ship’* from the face of creation } 

ELP11IN, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Roscommon, and the see of a bishop. Lat, 
53. 46 N. Lon. ft. 30 W. 

ELSE, pronoun, (ellcp, Saxon.) Other ; one 
beside ( Denham ) . 

Else. ad. I. Otherwise ( Tillotson ). 2. 
Beside ; except that mentioned (Dry den). 

ELSEWHERE. ad. (else and where.) 1. 
In any other place (AblotY. 2. In other 
places; in some other place ( Tillotson ). 

ELSHE1 MAR (Adam), an eminent painter, 
born at Frankfort upon the Maine, in 1574. 
He became excellent in painting landscapes, 
histories, and night-pieces, but his produc- 
tions are scarce and valuable. He died in 
16*10. 

ELSIIOLTZIA. In botany, a genus of 
the cla*s didynamia, order gymnospermia. 
Calyx tubular, five toothed ; corol two-lipped, 
the upper lip four-toothed; lower lip longer 
than the upper, undivided, slightly cumulate ; 
stamens distant. Two species : one a native 
of Siberia, the other of the East Indies. 

ELSINORE, a town of Zealand, in Den- 
mark, seated at the entrance of the Baltic Sea, 
where all ships that pass through the Sound 
pay a toll to tne king of Denmark. It is 20 
miles N.E. of Copenhagen. Lat. 55. 5Q N. 
Lon. 12. 50 E. 

ELTHAM, a town of Kent, having a mar- 
ket on Mondays. It is 8 miles E S.E. of Lon- 
don, and 3 S. of Woolwich 

ELVAS, an episcopal town of Alentejo, in 
Portugal, defended by a strong castle. ‘Lat. 
38. 43 N. Lem. 7- 5 W. 

To ELU'CIDATE. v. a. ( eiucido , Latin.) 
To explain ; sUfclear ; to make plain (Boyle), 
ELUCIDATION, s . (from elucidate .) 
Explanation ; exposition (Boyle), 

ELUCIDATOR. s. (from elucidate ) Ex- 
plainer ; expositor ; commentator (Allot), 

To ELUDE, v . a, (ehuk f Latin.) 1. To 
escape by stratagem ; to avoid* by artifice (Bo* 
gen), ft. To mock by an unexpected escape 
(Pope), 
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ELU'DIBEE* o. (from ehtfte.) Possible to 
be defeated (Siv\ft). 

ELUL, m ancient chronology, the 12th 
month of the Jewish civil year, and the 6th' of 
die ecclesiastical ; it consisted of only 2p days, 
and answered to part of our August aud Sep- 
tember. 

ELVELA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the cryptogomia class, and order of fungi. The 
fungus ii turbinated, or like an inverted cone. 

ELVELCKCK. s. Knot in the hair {Brown), 

ELVES. The plural of elf {Pope). 

ELVISH, a . (from elves.) Relating to elves, 
or wandering spirits {Drayton). 

ELU<MBATEL). «. {elumbis, Latin.) 
Weakened in the loins. 

ELU'SION. s. {elusio, Latin.) An escape 
from examination ; an artifice ( Woodward) 

ELU'SIVE. a. (from elude.) Practising 
elusion; using arts to escape {Pope). 

ELU'SORY. a. (from elude.) Tending to 
deceive; fraudulent {Brown). 

To ELUTE, v. a. {duo, Latin.) To wash 
off {Ar but Amt). 

Tq ELUTRIATE, v. a, {elutrio, Latin.) 
To decant, or strain out {Arbuthnol). 

ELUTRIATION. {verwastchen, German.) 
In chemistry, the ablution, or washing a com- 
pound substance with water so that the differ- 
ent parts of which it consists may be separated 
from each other, as consisting of different gravi- 
ties. For this purpose the mixture is stirred up 
briskly with water, and when the heavier par- 
ticles nave again fallen to the bottom, the tur- 
bid water, containing the lighter ones still sus- 
pended, is poured off into another vessel. By 
this simple method a person accustomed to the 
business will separate three or four substances 
from each other with surprising exactness and 
expedition. 

ELWANGEN, a town of Suabia, in Ger- 
many, 25 miles S. W. Anspach. Lat. 4Q. 2 
N. Lon. 10. 28 E. 

ELY, a town of Cambridgeshire, with a 
bishop's see, and a market on Saturday. . It is 
seated on the river Ouse (which is navigable 
hence to Lynn) in the fenny and uu wholesome 
tract called the Isle of Ely. Tne assizes are 
held here once a year only. It is a county of 
itself, including the territory around it, and has 
• a distinct civil and criminal jurisdiction, of 
which the bishop is the head, in the same man- 
ner as the bishop of Durham is of that county. 
It has a very fine cathedral, but is otherwise* a 
mean place. Lat. 52. 24 N. Lon. 0. Q E. 
This see has given two saints and two cardinals 
to die church of Rome ; and to the English 
nation, 9 lord chancellors, 7 lord treasurers, l 
lord privy seal, £ chancellor of the exchequer, 
the cWncellor to the university of Oxford, 2 
masters of rolls, and 3^ almoners, 

Ely (Isle of), a fenny district in Cam* 
bridgesbire* See Gam bridges hire. 

ELYMAIS, the capital city of the land of 
E1am> or the auctent Persia* .It was situated 
upon the Eulaaes., , . 

ELYMUS. time grass, Jo botany, a 
genus of the cka* trfandria, order digypia v 
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Calyx lateral, two-valved, aggregate, many 
flowered. Twelve species; scattered over the 
globe, of which three are common to the 
woods or sandy shores of our own country* 
See botany, PI. LXXXiX, 

One of the most valuable of the lime-orassea 
iae. arenarius, upright sea lime-grass, wi inclose 
erect spike; lanceolate calyx the length of the 
spikdets; leaves with a spinous point. This 
grass is truly useful as binding the loose sandl 
together on sea-coasts by means of its long 
creeping roots. It is frequently found on out 
own shores. 

ELY'S IAN. a. {elysius, Lat.) Deliciously; 
soothing; exceedingly delightful {Milton). 

ELYSIUM, and Elysii campi, in the 
ancient mythology, a place or island in the in- 
fernal regions, where according to the My- 
thology of the ancients, the souls of the virtu- 
ous were placed after death. There happiness 
is complete, the pleasures are innoeent and re- 
fined. Bowers for ever green, delightful mea- 
dows with pleasant streams, are the most strik- 
ing objects. The air is wholesome, serene, 
and temperate; the birds continually warble 
in the groves, and the inhabitants are blessed 
with another sun and other stars. The Elysian 
fields were, according to some, in the fortunate 
Islands on the coast of Afriea. Others place 
them in the island of Leuce; and, according to 
the authority of Virgil, they were situate in 
Italy. According to Lucian, they were near 
the moon ; or in the centre of the earth, if we 
believe Plutarch. {Vtrg. Homer , &c.) 

ELYTROCELE, ( elytrocele * , ; 

from tXyrfw, the vagina, and xnXs, a tumour.) 
A hernia in, the vagina. 

ELYTROID. ( elutroides , axi/vptthf;; from 
iXii/rpov, a sheath, and nto;, form.) The tunica 
vaginalis is so called by some writers, because it 
includes the testis like a sheath. 

ELZEVIRS, famous printers at Amsterdam 
and Leyden. There were five of this name, 
Lewis, Eon a venture, Abraham, Lewis, and 
Daniel. Lewis began to be known at Leyden 
. in 1595 , and was the first who made the dis- 
tinction between the v consonant and the u 
vowel. Daniel died in 1680. He published a 
good catalogue of books printed by iris family ; 
it was printed at Amsterdam in 7 vols. J2mo. 
1674. Their Virgil, Terence, and Greek Tes- 
tament, have been reckoned - their master*' 
pieces. 

'EM. A contraction of them ( Hudibras ). 

To EMA'CIATK. ». a. { emacio , Lat.) To 
waste ; to deprive of flesh {Or aunt). 

To ‘Ema'ciate. v. n. To lose flesh; to 
pine; to grow lean (Brown). 

EMACIATION* s. {emaciattts, Latin;) 1. 
The aot of making team 2. The state of one 
grown lean ( Gramnt). 

Emaciation; (from maeio, to make lean.) 
Decay; innutrition; atrophy; consumption. 

EJACULATION, s. ( emaculo » Latin.) 
The act of freeing any thiugfrooi spot* or foul- 
ness. 

EM AN ANT. at , (emamnr, LatbL) Issuing 
from something eke (Hale)* : . - 
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To E'MANATE* v. n. (emmm, Latin.) To 
issue Or flow from something else. 

EMANATION. s. ( emanatio , Latin; from 
& f i i manure, to flow or stream.) 1. 

Theact of issuing or proceeding from any other 
substance {South), ■ 2. That which issues 
from another substance ; an efflux; effluvium 
(Taylor), 

EMA'NATIVE. a, (from emano , Latin.) 
Issuing from another. 

To EMANCIPATE, v, a . To set free from 
servitude. 

EMANCIPATION, in the Roman law, 
was the act of setting a son free from the power 
and subjection ef his father. The word is 
formed from the Latin ex, of, and mancipium, 
a slave. Emancipation differs from manumis- 
sion ; us the latter was the act of a master in 
favour of a slave ; the forme^that of a father 
in favour of his son. 

Emancipation is now used, conformably 
to its etymology, for the act of setting free in 
general, or deliverance from slavery. 

EMARGINATE. (emarginatum.) In bo- 
tany. Notched at the end. End- nicked. Ap- 
plied to the leaf: to the coral in agrostcinma 
coronaria, &c.; and to the stigma : in the class 
didynamia. 

To Ema'rgikate. v. a. ( margo , Lat.) To 
take away the margin or edge of any thing. 

ToEMA'SCULATE. v. a. (< emasculo , Lat.) 

1. To castrate; to deprive of virility ( Graunt ). 

2. To effeminate ; to vitiate by unmanly soft- 
ness {Collier). 

EMASCULATION, s. (from emasculate.) 
1. Castration. 2. Effeminacy; womanish 
qualities. 

To EMBA'LE. v. a. {emballer, French.) 

To make up into a bundle. 2. To bind up ; 
to enclose {Spenser). 

To EMB ATM. v. a . ( embaumer , French.) 
To impregnate a body with aromaticks, that it 
may resist putrefaction ( Donne ). 

EMBA'LMER. s. (from embalm.) One 
that practises the art of embalming {Bacon). 

embalming (Art of). The object of 

this art is, by means of antiseptics, and a 
peculiar mode of preparation, to prevent the 
putrefaction of an animal body, so that it may 
be preserved for a long period of time. Under 
some form or other this art has been practised 
from the earliest ages of the world, but chiefly 
in oriental countries. The honour of its in- 
vention has been uniformly ascribed to the 
Egyptians; and the short account communi- 
cated to us, in the Mosaic writings, of the 
embalming the body of the patriarch Jacob, 
sufficiently confirms the common opinion. # 

According to Diodorus Siculus, the ancient 
Egyptians were accustomed equally to embalm 
human bodieis and the bodies of those animals 
their superstitions had rendered holy, thus pre- 
serving them from spontaneous decomposition, 
under the name of mummies, which is an 
Arabic^ and was probably an Egyptian term. 
From this writer, as well as from Herodotus, we 
learn (hat theJSjzyptians had several methods of 
embalming fllB hmmi body, three of which 
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have descended^ us ; and tnthU difference Iw 
the process, Leonhaidi attributes the different 
epinbsss physicians and chemists have had of 
this ancient operation. 1. A hole was made 
through the nostrils into the cranium, the 
brain extracted, and the brain was filled with 
the embalming substance. The thorax and 
abdomen were then deprived of their viscera, 
except the heart and kidneys; they were wash* 
ed with Phoenician wine, and filled with sweet 
scented resins and aromatics; the opened parts 
having been afterwards sewed up, the body 
was well washed and cleansed, and placed in 
natron, which is supposed to have been the 
mineral alkali united with common* salt, and 
found native in Egypt. In this alkali it re- 
mained about 30 days; it was taken out and 
washed a second time, besmeared over with a 

g um or resin, carefully enveloped with cotfoti 1 
andages, and placed m a coffin. This method 
was very expensive, but is the only one that 
merits the name of embalming. 

2. A cheaper way of preserving the body was 
to introduce various resins, particularly that 
from the cedar, by the anus, without opening 
either the belly or thorax; the body was then 
dried in natron, and afterwards the resin with 
the corroded intestines were taken away. 

3. The cheapest method consisted merely in 
washing the body, and its exposure to the ac- 
tion of natron, which we are informed destroy- 
ed the flesh and only left the skin and bone9. 

With respect to the embalming substance 
employed on these occasions there are various 
opinions. Some, as Rouelleand Vandermonde, 
look upon it to have been asphaltum mixed 
with the oil of the cedar seed ; whilst H&rdley 
thinks, with the ancient9, it was the resin of 
this tree, or some other vegetable resin. Bel* 
loni and Blumenbach are of opinion that as- 
phaltum was used in common operations as 
being the cheapest, and that, on particular oc- 
casions, the odoriferous vegetable resins were 
chosen ; and the latter chemist, on the exami* 
nation of ten different mummies, found no as* 
phaltum, but very evident traces of vegetable 
resins. It is, however, certain that the sub* 
stances for this purpose were not always of the 
same kind. 

The art of embalming the human body has 
likewise been attempted by some of the mo- 
dems, but the mere action of saline bodies, 
and filling the cavities of the body with aro- 
matic herbs, were found not to be sufficient to 
preserve it from putrefaction. Tbe best and 
perhaps the only method worth attention is 
that pointed out by Dr. Hunter. As soon as 
the corps is become cold and stiff, and before 
any symptoms of putrefaction appear, it Is to 
be well washed with warm water; one of the 
large arteries is then to be laid open,' and the 
fallowing injection to be forcibly made to enter 
the smallest vessels, even those .of the cellular 
membrane. Two parts of the oil of chamo- 
miieare to be mixed with eight parts of oil of 
lavender, and sixteen of oil of rosemary; like*' 
wise the oil of tuipentino may be either tried 
alone or mixed .witna little of the oi rts of rose* 
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prrtiry and lavender; fcjr, to giyc it a colour, a 
little cinnabar may be, united with the oil of 
turpentine. The dilTprerit viscera are in a short 
time after to be extracted, the intestines to be 
carefully cleansed of their contents, and the rest 
of the viscera to be deprived of their moisture 
by wiping them ^repeatedly with dry towels ; 
the body is likewise internally to be cleansed of 
its blood and injected oils, by squeezing the 
vessels; the arteries are then to be injected as 
well as the other large vessels that have been 
cut, with a mixture composed of six pounds of 
oil of turpentine, five ounces of turpentine, 
eleven ounces of cinnabar, two ounces of cam- 


phor, and three pounds of strong spirit of wine; 
with this likewise the fleshy parts that have 
been well deprived of any moisture are to be 
Carefully anointed, the vessels of the intestines 
to be injected, and then to be replaced in their 
former situation, scattering a sufficient quan- 
tity of a powder about them, composed of ten 
pounds of yellow resin or pitch, .six pounds of 
saltpetre, and five ounces of pulverized cam- 
phor, so that every vacancy may be perfectly 
replete with it. Afterwards, when a little of 
the injecting liquor above mentioned has been 
poured into the thomx and belly, the skin is to 
be closed, the mouth, pharynx, and larynx 
syringed and filled with the powder, together 
with the cavities of the ears, nose, anus, parts 
of generation, eyes and eyelids, and the whole 
body, after having been previously washed and 
rubbed dry, is to be well rubbed with alcohol 
and camphor, and finally with the oils of rose- 
mary anu lavender. The body being thus em- 
balmed, in order to deprive it of any remaining 
moisture, it is to be laid in a coffin upon some 
calcined and finely pulverized gypsum, so as to 
be on all siJes about half covered with it; 
pieces of camphor are to be strewed about, and 
a range of open bottles filled with volatile oils; 

' the coffin is then to be well closed, having a 
lid with a glass in it. In about four years the 
gypsum should be renewed, and whenthe body 
13 perfectly dry, it may be dispensed with al- 
together. 

, To EM BA' II. t\ a. (from bar.) 1 . To shut ; 
Ip, enclose {Fairfax). 2. To stop; to hinder 
by prohibition (Donne). 
vEMBARCADERO, in commerce, a Span- 
ish term, signifying a place which serves some 
other considerable place farther within land 
for a^Ort : thus Calao is the eutfcarcadcro of 

B. CATION, s. (from embafk.) l. 
The act of putti ng on shipboard (Clarendon) . 


, in commerce, an arrest on 

ships or merchandise, by public authority 5 or 
a prohibition* of state commonly on foreign 
ships, in tiine ofvyTaf; fo prevent their going out 
of port, sometimes to prevent their coming in, 
anil sometimes both for a limited time. 

to EMBA'RK. »v 4 . (emharyuer, French.) 
1. To put on shipboard, (Clarendon). s. To 
Sffair, _ 


«, J. To go on chipboard 
(’ Philips) * engOgeip any affair* 


To EMBA'RRASS. . y\ a. (ewltem wtr, 
French.) To perplex; to distress,; toeu tangle 
(Spectator), 

. EMBARRASSMENT. 

rass.) Perplexity; entanglement Cfrktt*)i 

To EMiM/SE. v. a. (from base.) 1. To 
vitiate ; to depauperate ; to lower; to deprave ; 
to impair (Irotton). 2. To degrade; to vilify 
(Spenser). 

EM BA'SSADOR. s. (embaxQdor f $nnnhh.) 
One sent on a public message See Ambas- 

SADOR. 

EMBASSADRESS. See Ambassa- 

jj ESS. 

EMBASSAGE. E'mbassy. s. 1* A pub- 
lic message ( Dry den) . 2. Auy solemn mes- 
sage (Taylor). 3. An errand, in an ironical 
sense (Sidney). e 

ToEMBA'TTLE. u. a. (from battle.) To 
range in order orarray of battle*(JPrior). 

To EM BAT. v. a. (from haigher , French.) 
1. To batlve; to wet; to wash (Spenser). 2. 
(from bay.) To enclose in a bay; to landlock 
(Shakspeare). 

EMBDEN, a strong town of Westphalia, 
capital of E. Friesland, with a good harbour. 
It is divided into three parts, the Old Town, 
the Faldren, and the two Suburbs. Lat. 53, 
2(j N. Lou, 7* 25 E, This is the ancient 
Amisia. 

To EMBE'LLISII. v. a. ( embellir ■, French.) 
To adorn ; to beautify (Locke). 

EM BE'LLISMMENT. s. (trom embellish.) 
Ornament; adventitious beauty; decoration; 
adscititious grace (Addison). 

E'M BERING. s. The ember days (Tbs- 
ser). 

EMBERS, s. without a singular (aemyjiia, 
Saxon.) Hot cinders; ashes not yet extinguish- 
ed (Bacon). 

Ember weeks, or days, in the esta- 
blished churches, certain seasons originally set 
apart, for imploring God’s blessing, by prayer 
and fasting, upon the ordinations performed* at 
such times. These ordination fasts are observ- 
ed four time9 in the year ; namely, the Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, after Quadragesima 
Sunday, after W iiitsunduy, after Holy-rood day 
in September, and after St. Lucia’s day in De- 
cember : which four times answer well enough 
to the four quarters of the year, spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter. Skinner supposes 
the word ember taken from the ashes, embrrs , 
then strewed on the head. These ember- weeks 
arc now chiefiy taken notice of, on account of 
the ordination of priests and deacons ; because 
the canon appoints the Sundays next succeed- 
ing the ember-weeks for the solemn, times of 
ordination ; though the bishops, if they please, 
may ordain on any Sunday or holiday. ' 

EMBERIZA. Bunting. In zoolpgy, a 
genus of the class aves, order pasaeres. Bill 
conic;, mandibles receding from each other 
from the base downwards ; tfce lower with the 
sides narrowed in, the upper with, a hard knob 
within. Seventy-seven species:* scattered over 
the four Quarters of the gjfabfci but chiefly 
foundii* Europe and Amchea'; aut inhabitants 
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iff M?o#n country. The following are the 

l&iefr 

^ I i E. nivalis. Snow-bunting. Snow-bird. 
QhilUfeathers white; the primaries black 
m thouuter edge; tail-feathers black, the 
three lateral ones white. There are three other 
varieties, from a trifling variation in the co- 
lours. Vet in all of them the colours vary with 
age, sex* or climate; most of them being, how- 
ever, nearly white in the winter, but the back 
end middle coverts black. Inhabits during 
summer in vast flocks the north of Europe, 
Asia, and America; in winter migrates to a 
warmer climate; appears in England before the 
setting in of frost and snow : builds in holes of 
rocks, and lays five white eggs spotted with 
brown.* 

2*. E. hortulana. Ortolan. Quill-feathers 
brown, the first three whitish at the edges ; tail- 
feathers brown, the two lateral ones black on 
the outer side. Three or four other varieties 
from a variation or different disposition of the 
colours. The bill is naked ; eyelids and legs yel- 
lowish; head and neck olive ash; chin yel- 
lowish, surrounded with a cinereous line ; fea- 
thers of the back and scapulars brownish bay, 
black in the middle; body beneath reddish. 
Female ; head and neck cinereous, each fea- 
ther with a narrow blackish line. Inhabits 
Europe; six and a quarter inches long; feeds 
chiefly on panic-grass, and grows prodigiously 
fat, when it is esteemed a delicacy, and was so 
regarded by the Greeks and Romans ; lays twice 
a year four or five grey eggs in a low hedge or 
on the ground. 

3. E. citrinella. Yellow-hammer. Tail- 
feathers blackish, the two outer ones on the 
inner edge with a pointed white spot. Bill 
black ; crown, cheeks and body beneath yel- 
low; eye-brows brownish; nape greenish; 
feathers of the neck and back blackish down 
the middle, rufous at the sides and edged with 
grey: two middle- tailed feathers edged with 
grey; lateral ones olive without, the tip edged 
with white ; legs yellowish brown. Inhabits 
Europe; six and a quarter inches long; enters 
into houses in winter ; builds on the ground in 
meadows ; eggs whitish purple with irregular 
blackish spots and streaks. 

4. E. miliaria. Common-bunting. Brown ; 
spotted beneath with black ; orbits rufous : 
bill and legs brownish; quill-feathers dusky, 
the outer-edges pale-yellow ; tail a little-forked, 
edged with whuc; legs yellowish. Inhabits 
in flocks most parts of Europe during the 
autumn and winter: size of tne yellow-ham- 
mer; makes its nfest in the grass. 

4. E. orizivora. Rice-burning. Black ; 
crown reddish ; belly black ; tail-feathers dag- 
gered. Another vanety; colour olive-brown, 
yellowish beneath ; vetlow rump, greater wing- 
coverts and auill-feathers black, edged with 
white. Inhabits Cuba, and migrates to Caro- 
lina qs the, rice crops advance, committing 
great ravages ; whence its name. It afterwards 
travels to New York to feed on the young 
Indian corn.; sings well, and is six and three- 
quarter inches! 1 tong. 

VOL. IV. 
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6* E selioeniclus, Reed-hunting. Head 
black; body grey and black; outermost tail- 
feathers with a white wedged spot. There are 
two other varieties; one brown, cinereous 
beneath ; the other white, with dusky wings. 
Inhabits Europe and Southern Siberia ; the se- 
cond variety, the Cape; the third, Astrakhan; in 
marshy and reedy places; suspends its nest on 
four reeds like a hammock, whence its specific 
name ; builds it three feet above the water ; 
lays lour or five blueish white egra with irregular 
purplish veins; sings in the night, and is much 
admired for its song; five and three quarters 
inches long. 

To EMBE'ZZLE. v. a. (from imbecile.) 1. 
To appropriate by breach of trust (Hayward). 
2. To waste; to swallow up in riot (Dryden). 

EMBEZZLEMENT. 5. (from embezzle.) 
1. The act of appropriating to himself that 
which is received in trust for another. 2. The 
thing ill appropriated. 

To EMBLA'ZE. v. a. ( blasonner , French.) 
1. To adorn with glittering embellishments 
(Pope). 2. To blazon ; to paint with ensign* 
armorial (Milton). 

To EMBLA'ZON. «. a . ( [blasonner , Fr.) 

1. To adorn with figures of heraldry. 2. To 
deck in glaring colours ( Hakewill ). 

EMBLA'ZONRY. s- (from emblazon.) 
Pictures upon shields (Milton). 

E'MBLEM. s. (i/udk»j|uo.) 1. Inlay; enamel. 

2. An occult representation ; an allusive pic- 
ture; a typical designation (Addison). 

According to lord Bacon, emblems Are of 
use in the art of memory, a9 sensible objects 
strike the mind stronger than what is intellec- 
tual. Thus it is easier to retain the image of a 
sportsman hunting a hare, of an apothecary 
ranging his boxes, an orator making a speech, 
a boy repeating verses, or a player acting hi* 
part; than the corresponding notions of inven- 
tion, disposition, elocution, memory, and ac- 
tion. 

EM BLEM ATIC AL. Em b l a m a'txc x . 
a. (from emblem.) I. Comprising an emblem ; 
allusive; occultly representative (Prior). 2 . 
Dealing in emblems ; using emblems. 

EMBLEMATICALLY, ad. In the man- 
ner of emblems ; using emblems (Swift)* 

EMBLE'MATIST. i. (from emblem.) A 
writer or inventor of emblems (Brown). 
EMBOLISMUS. (£/*& mu^.) Inchrono- 
signifies intercalation. The word is form- 

of i/u^xxiiv, to insert. As the Greeks made 
use of the lunar year, which is only 354 days, 
in order to bring it to the solar, which is 365 
days they had every two or three years ah em- 
bolism, i. e. they added a 13th lunar month 
every two or three years* which additional 
month they called cmbolimetus 9 ip€tx<p*i&, 
because inserted, or intercalated. 

E'MBOLUS. i. (tp&u f.) Anything insert- 
ed and acted in another, as the sucker in a 
pumn (Arbuthnof). 

EMBOLY, a town of Macedonia, with a 
Greek archbishop's see. It is the ancient Am- 
nhipolis, and is sometime* called Christopolis. 
Lat. 40. 59 N. Lon. *?. fifr E. 

BB 
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To EMBO'SS. v. a. (from bosses French.) 
1. To form with protuberances {Milton). 2. 
To engrave with relief, or rising work ( Dry- 
den). 3. (from emboister , French.) To en- 
close; to include; to cover {Spenser). 4. 
( emboscare , Italian.) Tn enclose iu a thicket 
{Milton). 6. To hunt hard (Shakspoarc). 

EMBOSSMENT, s. (from an loss.) i.Any 
tiling standing out from the rest;' jut; emi- 
nence (Baco?i). 2. Relief; rising work 
{Addison). 

EMBOTIIRIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyx- 
less ; petals four, bearing the stamens on the 
border; follicle round, on e-cel led, many-seed- 
cd ; seeds winged. Eight species; elegant 
shrubs of New Holland or South America, 
with white or red flowers, in some species ra. 
cemcd, in others umbelled. 

To EM BOTTLE, v . a. (boutcillc, French.) 
To include in bottles; to bottle {Philips). 

EMBOUCHURE, a French word, pro- 
perly signifying the mouth or entrance of a 
river. It is sometimes used to denote the 
mouth of a cannon or of a furnace ; but more 
frequently, in music, for the mbuth-piece of a 
flute, flageolet, clarinet, &c. 

To EMBO'WEL. v. a. (from bowel.) To 
eviscerate'; to deprive of the entrails {Milton). 

To K MBR A 'OH . v . a . ( vtnbrasscr , French.) 
1. To hold fondly in the arms; to squeeze in 
kindness (Dryde.i). 2. To seize ardently or 
eagerly ; to lay hold on ; to welcome ( Tillot - 
sow)- 3. To comprehend; to take in: as, 
natural philosophy embraces many sciences. 4. 
To comprise; to enclose; to contain; to en- 
circle (Denham), b. To admit; to receive 
(Locke). 6*. To find; to take ( Shakspeare ). 
7 . To squeeze in a hostile manner. 

. To Embe a'ce. v. n. To join in an embrace 
( Shahs pear e ). 

To Embe ace the volt, in the manage, 
is used when a horse, in working upon \olts, 
makes a good way every time with his fore-legs. 
The opposite term to embracing a volt is to beat 
the dust, which is putting his fore-feet near 
the place from whence he lifted them up. Em- 
bracing the ground is used in the same sense as 
embracing tnc volt* A horse cannot take in 
too much ground, provided his croup does not 
throw out, that is, does not go out of the volt. 

• Em br a'ce. s. (from the verb.) 1. Clasp; 
fond pressure in the arms; hug (Denham). 
3. A hostile squeeze; crush. 

EMBRA'CEMENT. 5 . (from embrace.) 
i; Clasp in the arms; hug; embrace (Sidney). 
St Hostile hug; grabble (Sidney) 3. Com- 
prehension (Davies). 4. State of being con- 
tained; enclosure (Hacon). 5. Conjugal en- 
deatment ( Shakspeare ). 

EMBRA'CER. s. (from embrace.) The per- 
son embracing (Uowet). 

EMBRASURE, in architecture, an en- 
largement of the gap or aperture of a door, or 
window, wilhin-Side the wall. 

'EMBRASURES, in fortification, arc the 
ht>ks4 or apertures through which the cannons 
an? pointed ; whether in casemates, in batteries, 
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or in the parapets of* walls. See Castnow, 
Ordnance, Battery, &c. 

The embrasures are generally about fifteen 
feet apart, from six to nine or ten feet wide 
without, and from two to three within. Their 
height from the platform is usually three feet 
on the inside, and a foot and half on the out- 
side; that so the muzzle, on occasion, may be 
sunk, and the piece brought to shoot low. 

The best embrasures are those made with a 
neck, whereby a part of the opening becomes 
more contracted, and consequently is better 
adapted to preserve the gunners and cannon 
from the enemy’s shot, than when the cheeks 
of the embrasures arc made strait. 

To EMBRA'V E. ». a. (from brave.) To 
decorate; to embellish. 

To E'MBROCATE. v. a. Greek.) 

To rub any diseased part with medicinal li- 
quids. 

EMBROCATION, (embmeatw, from 
Gstya, to moisten or soak in.) A fluid applica- 
tion to rub any part of the body with. 

To EMBROIDER. w. «. (trader, French.) 
To border with ornament; 10 decorate with 
figured work ( fValler ). 

EMBROIDERER, s. (from embroider.) 
One that adorns clothes with needlework ( Ecc.). 

EMBROIDERY, a work in gold, or silver, 
or silk thread, wrought by the needle upon 
cloth, stuffs, or muslin, into various figures. 
In embroidering stub's, the work is performed 
in a kind of loom; because the more the piece 
is stretched, the easier it is worked. As to 
muslin, they spread it upon a pattern ready de- 
signed; and sometimes, before it is stretched 
upon the pattern, it is starched, to make it 
more easy to handle. Embroidery on the loom 
is less tedious than the other, in which, while 
they work flowers, all the threads of the muslin, 
both lengthwise and breadthwise, must be con- 
tinually counted; but, on the other hand, this 
last is much richer in point, and susceptible of 
greater variety. Cloths too much nulled are 
scarcely susceptible of this ornament, and in 
effect we seldom see them embroidered. The 
thinnest muslins are chosen for this purpose; 
and they are embroidered to the greatest perfec- 
tion in Saxony: in other parts of Europe, how- 
ever, they embroider very prettily, and especi- 
ally in France. 

There are several kinds of embroidery : as, 
1 . Em broidery on the stamp ; where the figures 
are raised and rounded, having cotton or parch- 
ment put under them to support them. 2. Low 
embroidery ; where the gold and silver He low 
upon the sketch, and are stitched with silk of 
the same colour. 3. Guimned embroidery: 
this is performed either in gold or silver; they 
first make a sketch upon the cloth, then put on 
cut vellum* and afterwards sew on the gold and 
silver with silk thread; in this ftind of em- 
broidery they often put gold and silver cord, 
tinsel, and spangles 4. Embroideiy 6n both 
sides ; that which appears on both sides of the 
stuff. 5. Plain embroidery ; where the figures 
are flat and even, without. cord, spangles, or 
other ornaments. 
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Bystat. 22 Geo. II. c. 36.- no foreign em- 
. Iiroitlwy, or gold and silver brocade, shall be 
i in ported upon pain of being forfeited and 
burnt, uud penalty of 100/. for each piece. No 
person shall sell, yr expose to sale, any foreign 
embroidery, gold or silver thread, lace, fringe, 
brocade, or make up* the same into any gar- 
ment, on pain of having it forfeited aud burnt, 
and penalty of 100/. All such embroidery, 
&c. may be seized and burnt; and the mercer, 
tk c. iu wltose custody it was found, shall for- 
feit U)0/. 

To EMBROIL, v. a. ( hrouillcr f French.) 
1. To disturb; to confuse; to distract (King 
Charles). 2. To perplex; to entangle {Add.). 

To EM BltOTHEL. v. a. ( brothel , brodcl.) 
To enclose in a brothel (Donne). 

• EMBllUN, an ancient and strong city of 
France, in the department of the Upper Alps, 
and late province of Dauphiny. It is seated 
near the river Durance, on a high craggy rock. 
Lat. 44. ,34 N. Lor*. 6. 34 E. 

EMBRYO, (embryo, from 

to bud forth.) The fetus in utcro is so called 
before the fifth month of pregnancy, because 
its growth resembles that of the budding of a 
plant. 

Embryo, is used figuratively, to denote the 
state of any thing yet unfinished. 

EMBRYOTOMY. ( embryotomia , luZpvi- 
rcuiK , from i/xfifunv, a fetus, and to cut.) 

The separating of any part of the fetus whilst 
in utcro , to extract it. 

EME. s. (eamc, Saxon.) Uncle: obsolete 

(Spann ). 

EME'NDABLE. a. (emendo, Latin.) Ca- 
pable of emendation ; corrigible. 

EMENDATION, c. (enmnh, Latin.) 1. 
Correction; alteration of any tiling from woise 
to better (.Grew). 2. An alteration made in 
the text bv verbal criticism. 

EMEND ATOR. s. ( cmtiidt ), Latin.) A 
corrector; an improver; an alleicr for the 
better. 

EMERALD. Sec Gemma. 

• B To EMERGE, u. n. (enter t>o, Latin.) 1. To 
rise out of any thing in which it is covered 
(Boyle). 2. To issue, to proceed (Newton). 
3. To rise ; to mount Irani a state of depression 
or obscurity; to rise into view (Pope). 

EMERGENCE. Emergency. (from 
emerge.) 1. The act of rising out of any fluid 
by which it is covered (Brown). 2. The act 
of rising into view (Newton). 3. Any sudden 
occasion; unexpected casualty (Glanville). 4* 
Pressing necessity; exigence. A sense not 
proper ( Addison ) . 

EMERGENT, a. (from emerge.) 1. Ris- 
ing out of that which overwhelms or obscures 
it (Ben .Tori son). 2. Rising into view, or 
notice (Milton). 3. Issuing from any thing 
(South). 4* Sudden; unexpectedly casual 
(j Clarendon ). . 

EMERODS. E' m e r o l d s. s . (hemorrhoids ) 
Painful swellings of the hemorrhoidal veins ; 
piles (Samuel). 

EMERSION, in astronomy, is the reap- 
pearance of the sun, moon, or a planet, after 
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having been eclipsed by the interposition of 
the moon, earth, or other body. 

Emersion is also used when a star, after 
being hid by the sun, begins to reappear, and 
to get out of his rays. 

Emersion (Minutes or Scruples of), an 
arc of the moon’s orbit, which her centre pas- 
ses over, from ihe time she begins to emerge 
out of the earth’s, shadow, to the end of the 
eclipse. 

EMERSON (William), an English mathe- 
matician, horn in 1/0 i, at Ilurworlh in the 
county of Durham. lie kept a school for some 
time, but afterwards left u off, contented with 
a small paternal estate of about 70/. a year. He 
was A general scholar, aud a profound mathe- 
matician; but a man of singular and uncouth 
character and habits, lie had but one coat, 
which lie always wore open before, except the 
lower button ; no waistcoat ; his $hirt quite 
different from those commonly used, having 
no opening before, and being buttoned close at 
the collar behind ; a sort of tl&xen wig, with- 
out a crooked hair m it. One hat lasted him 
nearly the whole of his life. He always walk- 
ed to London when he had any thing to pub* 
lish, and carefully revised every sheet himself, 
lie v as wont to study hard for a considerable 
time, and then would betake himself to the 
alehouse, to get some person to drink with and 
to talk to. The duke of Manchester was ex- 
tremely fond of his conversation, and used fre- 
quently to visit him. Sometimes he would 
ask him to go into his coach, but Emerson 
always answered, in his rough manner, 

“D n your whim-wham, 1 had rather 

walk.” This ingenious, but eccentric and 
>rofane man, died in 1/82, at his native vil- 
age. 

The following is a list of Mr. Emerson’s 
woiks , all of them printed in tivo., excepting 
Ills Mechanics and his Increments in 4to. and 
his Navigation in J2mo. 1. The Doctrine of 
Fluxions. 2. The Projection of the Sphere, 
orthographic, stenographic, and gnomonicaL 
3. The Elements ot ’trigonometry. 4. The 
Principles of Mechanics. 5. A Treatise of 
Navigation on the Sea. 6« A Treatise on 
Arithmetic. 7, A Treatise on Geometry. 8. 
A Treatise of Algebra, in 2 books. i). The 
Method of Increments. 10. Arithmetic of 
Infinites, and the Conic Sections, with other 
Curve Lines. 11. Elements of Optics and 
Perspective, 12. Astronomy. 13. Mechanics, 
with Centripetal and Centrifugal Forces. 14. 
Mathematical Principles of Geography, Navi- 

f ation and Dialling. 15. Commentary on the 
’rincipia, with the Defence of Newton. 1 6. 
Tracts. 17- Miscellanies. 

Dr. Horsley very ably and justly characteri- 
ses the works of Mr. Emerson, when he says 
they are “ composed with great depth of know- 
ledge, with great brevity; and upon sound prin- 
ciples ; but without elegance, without order, 
anil without perspicuity .r (Tracts, g, 356.) ■ 
EMERY, in natural history. See Samirs. 
EMESIA. from v*ju>» to vomit.) In 

medicine, the act of vomiting, 

BBS 
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EMKTICAL. Eme'tic. a. ( £/ xm.) Hav- 
ing the quality of provoking vomits {Hale). 

EMETIC ALLY. ad. (from emetical.) In 
•uch a manner as to provoke to vomit {Boyle). 

EMETICS, (emetica, mediccmenta, ifuvuu; 
from i/aiw, to \omit.) Under this name are to 
be considered those medicines which, taken 
intef the stomach in a sound state, are capable 
of exciting vomiting. The entire class may 
be divided into four orders : 1 . Irritating eme- 
tics, as antiraonium tartarisatum, vitrtolum 
album, and hydrargynis vitriolatus, which are 
to be selecledTfor the vigorous in constitution, 
the melancholic, and those who are with diffi- 
culty affected by emetics. 2. Evacuating eme- 
tics, as ipecacuanha, asarum, and scilla, adapt- 
ed to any habit, but to be preferred for the 
plethoric and infirm. 3. Calefacient emetics, 
aH mustard and horseradish, which are princi- 
pally to be recommended for the delicate and 
debilitated. 4. Narcotic emetics, as nicotiana 
and tahacum, admissible only in those consti- 
tutions where there is no degree ef irritability 
in the nervous system. 

EMEU, to ornithology. See Struthio. 

EMI CATION, s . (emicatio, Latin.) Spar- 
kling ; flying ofTin small particles {Brown). 

EMl'CTION. i. (from emr'clum, Latin.) 
t Trine ; what is voided by the urinary passages 
(Harvey). 

To IMMIGRATE. t». n. (emigro, Latin.) 
To remove from one place to another. 

EMIGRATION, s . (from emigrate.) 
Chance nf habitation {Hale). 

EMIMS, ancient inhabitants of the land of 
Canaan beyond Jordan, who were defeated by 
Chedorlaomer and liis allies, Gen. xiv. 5. 
Moses tells us that they were beaten in Shaveh 
Kirjathaim, which was in the country of Sihon 
conquered from the Moabites, Josh. xiii. IQ— 
1 1.» The Emims were a warlike people, of a 
gigantic stature, great and numerous, and tali 
as the Anakims. 

EMINENCE. E'minency. s. { eminentia , 
Latin.) 1. Loftiness ; height. 2. Summit; 
highest part {Bay). 3 A part .rising above 
the rest (Dry den). 4. A place where one is 
exposed to general notice (Addison). 5. Ex- 
altation; conspicuousness; reputation; ce- 
lebrity; feme; greatness ( Stillinefleet ). 6. 
Supreme degree (Milton). 7. Notice; dis- 
tinction ( Shakspeare ). 8. A title given to 

cardinals, and to the grand master of Malta. 

EMINENT, a. (eminent, Latin.) 1. High; 
lofty ( Mitlon ). 2* Dignified; exalted (Dry- 
den). 3. Conspicuous; remarkable (Addison). 

KMlNENTIjE QUADRIGEMINAL 
See Tuvercula quadrigemina. 

EMINENT1AL EQUATION, a term 
used by some algebraists in the investigation 
of the areas of curvilineal figures, for a kind of 
assumed equation that contains another equa- 
tion eminently, the latter being a particular 
oase of the former. 

EMINENTLY, ad. (from eminent.) 1. 
Conspicuously ; in a manner that attracts ob- 
servation iffiUon). 2. In a high degree 
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EMIR, a title of dignity among the Turks, 
signifying a prince. The vizirs, bashaws, or 
governors of provinces are called by this 
name. 

EMISSARY, s. ( emissarius , Latin.) 1. 
One sent out on private messages} a spy; a 
secret agent (Swift). 2. One that emits or 
sends out ( Arbutknot ). 

EMISSION, s . ( cmissio , Latin.) The act 
of sending out; vent (Evelyn). 

To EMIT. v. a. ( emxtto , Latin.) I.Tosend 
forth; to let go (Woodward). 2. To let fly; 
to dart (Prior). 3. To issue out juridically 
(Ayliffe). 

EMMANUEL, or Immanuel, (tamp, no - 
liscum deus .) A Hebrew word which signi- 
fies, God with us. Isaiah, viri. 14., In that 
celebrated prophecy, wherein he declares to 
Ahaz the birth of tne Messiah, who was to be 
born of a virgin, says, “ This child shall be 
called, and really be Emmanuel, (that is,) God 
with us.” The same prophet, viii. 8. repeats 
the same thing, while he is speaking of the 
enemy's army, which, like a torrent, was to 
overflow Judea. “The stretching out of his 
wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Em- 
manuel.” The evangelist Mattnew, i. 23. in- 
forms us, that the prophesy was accomplished 
in the birth of Christ, born of the virgin Mary, 
in whom the two natures divine and human 
were united, and so in this sense he was 
really Emmanuel, or God with us. 

EMMELIA, in antiquity, a solemn and 
mqjestic dance peculiar to tragedy. None be- 
sides emmelia and the military dances had the 
approbation of Plato. 

EMMENAGOGUES. (emmenagoga, me - 
die ament a , iju/Awaywya ; from tppnvia, tne men- 
ses, and ayw, to move.) Those medicines that 
possess a power of promoting that monthly dis- 
charge of a sanguineous nature though not ac- 
tually blood, nor, when healthy, coagulating 
like blood, by the uterus, which, from a law of 
the animal crconomy, should take place in cer- 
tain conditions of the female system. The 
articles belonging to this class may be referred 
to four orders: 1. Stimulating emmenagogues, 
as hydrargyrus and antimontal preparations, 
which are principally adapted for the young, 
and those with peculiar insensibility of the 
uterus. 2. Irritating emmenagogues, as aloes, 
savine, and Spanish flics: these are to be pre- 
ferred in torpid and chlorotic habits. 3. Tome 
emmenagogues, as ferruginous preparations, 
cold bath, and exercise, which are advantage- 
ously selected for the lax and phlegmatic. 4. 
Antispasmcxhc emmenagogues, as assafoetida, 
castor, and pediluvia: the constitutions to 
which these are more especially suited are tti£ 
delicate, the weak, and the irritable. 

EMMENIA. (from «», in, and ^v, a 
mouth.) Menorrhoea; catamenia; menstrua- 
tion. 

EMMERICH, a large city of Germany, in 
the duchy of Clevcs. Lat. 61. 45 N. Lon. 6* 
4K. 

EMMET, s. (®mette, Saxon.) An tflt; a 
pismire (Sidney). See Form ica^ 
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7b EMME'W. v . a. (from mew.) To mew 
or coop up ( Shakspeare ). 

To EMMO'VE. v. a. ( emmouvoir , French,) 
To excite; to rouse: not used (Spenser). 

EMOLLIENT. «. ( emollient , Lat.) Soften- 
ing; supplying (Arbuthnot) . 

EMOLLIENTS. ( emollientia , medica - 
mental from emollio, to soften.) Those sub- 
stafices which possess a power of relaxing the 
living animal fibre, without producing that ef- 
fect from any mechanical action. The differ- 
ent articles belonging to this class of medicines 
may be comprehended under the following 
orders: 1. Humcctant emollients, as warm 
water and tepid vapours, which are fitted for 
the robust, and those in the prime of life. 2. 
Relaxing emollients, as altnxa, malva, &c. 
These may be employed in all constitutions, 
while, at tne same time, they do not claim a 
preference to others from any particular habit 
of body. 3. Lubricating emollients, as bland 
oils, fat, and lard. The same observation will 
hold of this order as was made of the last men- 
tioned. 4. Atonic emollients, as opium and 
pediluvia: these are applicable to any consti- 
tution, but are to be preferred in habits where 
the effects of thi9 class are required over the 
system in general. 

EMOLLl'TlON.s. ( emollitio , Lat.) The 
act of softening (Bacon). 

EMO'LU\lF.NT. s. ( emolument um, Lat.) 
Profit; advantage (South). 

EM ON GST. prep. Among (Spenser). 
EMOTION, s. A \iolent struggle or dis- 
turbance an the mind ; a strong and vehement 
sensation, excited either by a pleasing or a 
painful object. 

Thus is emotion commonly defined : but we 
apprehend our readers will be more pleased 
with a philosophical description of the term ; 
which we shall, therefore, give in the judicious 
language of Dr. Cogan. The state of absolute 
passiveness (says this philosopher), in conse- 
quence of any sudden percussion of mind, is of 
short duration. The strong impression, or 
vivid sensation, immediately produces a re- 
action, correspondent to its nature; either to 
appropriate and enjoy, or to avoid and repel the 
exciting cause. This re-action is very proper- 
ly distinguished by the term emotion. The 
sensible effect produced at the first instant by 
the cause of the passion, greatly agitates the 
frame ; its influence is immediately communi- 
cated to the whole nervous system, and the 
commotions excited in that, indicate themselves 
both by attitudes and motions of the body, and 
particular expressions of countenance. These 
effects arc Such universal concomitants that no 
very important change in the state of the mind 
can take place, without some visible change of 
a correspondent nature in the animal economy. 

Emotions, therefore, according to the genuine 
signification of the word, are principally and 
primitively applicable to the sensible changes 
add visible effects which particular passions 
produce upon the frame, in consequence of 
this re-action, or particular agitation of mind. 
It js alone by these visible effects that the sub* 
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ject is discovered to be under the influence of 
any passion ; and it is alone by the particular 
changes produced, or kind of emotion, that we 
are enabled to judge of the nature uf the pas- 
sion. Thus, although the passion exists prior 
to the emotions, yet as these are its external 
signs, they must indicate its continued influ- 
ence as long as they continue to agitate the 
system. In consequence of this immediate 
connection, the words portions and emotions 
are, in familiar discourse, where no philoso- 
phical precision is requisite, used synonymously; 
though, in reality, the latter arc unifoftnly the 
effects of the former. Here, as in innumerable 
other instances, figurative modes of expression 
are adopted. The Synecdoche is perpetually 
employed, by which cause and effect are con- 
founded, or substituted theone for the other. 
Since emotions are faithful indications of their 
correspondent passions, and strong passions art 
always productive Of emotions, we should deem 
it a pedantic precision to select, at all times, 
the appropriate word, when we mean simply to 
express the general effect. 

However, the term emotion* is sometimes ex- 
pressive of lively sensations which do not pro- 
duce visible effects in any degree proportionate 
to their feelings. In emotions the mind is not 
so completely or necessarily passive. In gene- 
ral it possesses some power over the external 
signs ; and in many cases where the feelings 
would be loo strong to remain concealed, were 
they totally uncontronlat, some other influen- 
tial affection either of fear, respect, humanity. 
See. may serve to repress or moderate their ef- 
fect, anil confine them to inward emotions. 

Again, the term is frequently employed to 
mark the first impression which particular 
objects make upon susceptible minds, whether 
they remain concealed or not. Thus in the fine 
arts, the charms of musical compositions which 
are novel to us ; the first view of a gallery of 
paintings possessing distinguished merit; the 
surprise of a beautiful or elevated sentiment, 
or poetic description, will generally make a 
more vivid impression upon t», than that 
which is felt in a continued or renewed con- 
templation of the same subjects ; and yet these 
impressions may not be so forcible as to produce 
the transports accompanying emotions from 
other causes. Yet this difference is simply ia 
degree, n#Kn kind. This species of enjoyment 
is peculiar to minds highly cultivated, whose 
repeated enjoyments of a similar nature have 
gradually moderated transports; and wrhose 
emotions have gradually subsided into gentler 
undulations, if we may thus express it, in place 
of those agitations which the unexperienced 
would inevitably betray upon similar occasions. 
( Cogan on the Passions , p, 90 

EMOUI, or Hia-mbst, an island near the 
south-east coast of China, in the province of 
Fo-kien, about fifteen miles ha circumference, 
with a port capable of containing any number 
of vessels, with sufficient depth of water; 
where the emperor keeps a garrison of several 
thousand men. In the intoning of this cen- 
tuiy it was frequented by European vessels for 
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trade, but is now neglected for Canton. Lon. 
11 6 . 27 E. Lat. 24.30 N. 

To KMPA'LE. v. a. (emptier, French.) 1. 
To fence with a pale [Donne). 2. To fortify 
(llaleigh). 3, To enclose 1 ', to shut in ( Cleave - 
land). 4. To put to death by spitting on a 
6 take fixed upright (Southern) . 

EMFALJ.IVIENT, in botany. See Ca- 
1«.YX. 

EMPANNEL. a. (from panne, Fr.) The 
writing or entering the names of a jury into a 
schedule, by the sheriff, which he has sum- 
moned to appear [Cowell). 

To Empa'nnel. v. a . (from the noun.) To 
summon to serve on a jury (Covernment of 
the Torizve). 

EM PARLANCE, s. (from parlor, Fr.) In 
common lawyn tlesiic or petition in court of a 
day to pause what is best to do (Cowell)* 

EMPA'SM. s. (iixvacff*.) A powder to cor- 
rect tli* 1 bad scout of the body. 

To KM PASSION, v. a. -(fiom passion.) 
To move with passion; to affect strongly 
(Milton). 

EMPEDOCLES, a philosopher, poet, and 
historian, of Agrigentum, in Sicily, who flou- 
rished 444 B C, He warmly adopted the 
doctrine of transmigration, and wrote a poem 
upon the opinions nf Pythagoras, very much 
commended, in which he spoke of the various- 
bodies which nature had given him. lie was 
first a girl, afterwards a boy, a shrub, a bird, a 
fish, and lastly Ernpe<|pclcs» His poetry was 
bold and animated, and his verses were so uni- 
versally esteemed, that they were publicly re- 
cited at the Olympic games with those of 
Homer and Hesiod. He shewed himself an 
inveterate enemy to tyranny, and refused to 
become the sovereign of his con u try. It is 
reported that his curiosity to visit the flames of 
the crater of /Etna proved fatal to him. Some 
maintain that he wished it to be believed that 
lie was a god, and that his death inisht be un- 
known, he threw* himself into the crater, and 
perished iiv the flames. His expectations, 
however, were frustrated, and the volcano, by 
throwing up one of his sandals, discovered to 
the world that Empedocles had perished by 
flrc. Others report that he lived to an extreme 
ol4 age, and that he was drowned in the sea, 
Empedocles was the first who, combining the 
opinions of earlier philosophers into one sys- 
tem, admitted four elements, fire, water, earth, 
and air, 

.Whatever be thought of the philosophical 
attainments, or the magical skill of Empedo- 
cles, his poetical powers are attested by the re- 
maining fragment* of his works, and the eulo- 
gium of ancient writers who possessed* them 
entire. His books on nature,, and his expia- 
foms* .egn$ii$fed* as we are told by Inertias, 
fijye tfejfa^aha viftrses ; and a wprk.on medicine 
six hundred ’Lucretius places hut* above all 
tl^ wonde^ Of t^fcjsla nd ji* which hq dwelt. 

Cfrpm, propf**) To-. 
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perour.) 1. A woman invested with imperial 
power ( Davies). 2. The queen of anernpe-, 
rour ( Shah s pear c). 

K'MPEROUR. (impmitor.) Amongt be 
ancient Homans, signified a general of an army, 
who for some extraordinaiy success hail been 
complimented with this appellation. Thus 
Augustus, having obtained no less than twenty, 
famous victories, was ns often saluted with the 
title of einperour. And Titus was denomi- 
nated etnperour by his army after the reduction 
of Jerusalem. Afterwards it came to denomi- 
nate an absolute monarch, or supreme com- 
mander of an empire. In this sense it was ap- 
plied to Julius Caesar, to Octavius, Tiberius, 
&c. afterwards it became elective. - In strict* 
nc^s, this title does not add any thing to the* 
rights of sovereignty: i is effect is only to give 
precedence and pie-eminence over other sove- 
reigns, and, as such, it raises those invested 
with it to the ' mum it of all human great- 
ness. 

In the East, the title of emperonr is more 
frequently applied than among Europeans ; it 
isgnen to the soiereigns of China, Japan, 
Mogul, Persia, Ac. in the west it has been 
for a long time restrained to the cm pernors of 
Germany. (Sac Em i j i u ?:,) The chi**f rights 
of the German cm pc fours were in 1437 reduced 
to the following : That of conferring all digni- 
ties and title?, except ihc privilege of being a 
state of the empire ; of peters putwvitz, or of 
appointing once during their reign a dignitaiy 
in each chapter or religion* house ; of granting 
dispensations with respect to the age of majo- 
rity ; of erecting cities, and conferring the pri- 
vilege of coining money; of calling tlic meet- 
ings of the diet, and presiding in them. 

To those some have added, I . That all the 
prince.* and states of Go many are obliged to do 
them homage, and swear fidelity to them. 2. 
That they, or their generals, have a right to 
command the forces of all the princes of the 
empire, when united together. 3. That they 
receive a kind of tribute from all the prince* 
and states of the empire, for carrying on a war 
which concerns the whole empire, which K 
called til.' 1 Homan month. For the rest, there 
is not a foot of land or territory aunexed to his. 
title: but ever since the reign of Charles IV. 
the emperours have depended entirely on their 
hereditary dominions as the only ‘-enure of their 
power, and even of their subsistence. The 
empcTOur of Germany has been lately com- 
pelled by the etnperour of the French to as- 
sume the new name of etnperour of Austria 
in its stead ; what title or what dignity he 
will next assign him, the great teacher, time, 
alone can inform us. 

E'MPERY. s. ( empire , French.) Empire ; 
sovereignty : not in use (Shakspeart r). 

E'MPETRUM. Crow-berry* Crake-berry. 
Berry* bearing heath. In botany, a genua of 
the class diatcia* order triandria. Calyx three- 
parted *, petals three. Male ; stamen* from; 
three to nine, capill^ >; very long^ Female*, 
stigma* nine* berry supewor $ from three tor 
nine-seeded, Twospemes* 
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L E. album; with erect stents* pubescent 
branchlets, an<l white berries or fruit; a native 
uf Portugal. 

2, E. nigrum, with procumbent stems, and 
black berries ; four on our own heaths ; the 
berries eaten by grouse, ami some other birds, 
but generally refused by quadrupeds. 

EMPHASIS, In rhetoric, a force, stress, or 
Cnergy f in expression, action, gesture, or the 
like, which performs the same office in sen- 
tences as the accent does in words. The word 
is Greek, f^act;, which signifies the same. 
See Energy. 

By emphasis is usually meant a stronger and 
fuller sound of voice, by which we distinguish 
some word or words, on which we design to 
lay particular stress, and to shew how they af- 
fect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the 
emphatic words must be distinguished by a 
particular tone of voice, as well as by a parti- 
cular stress. 

Emphasis may be divided into the superior 
and the inferior emphasis. 'Hie superior em- 
phasis determines trie meaning of a sentence 
with reference to something said before, pre- 
supposed by the author as general know- 
ledge, or removes an ambiguity, where a pass- 
age may have more senses than one. The 
inferior emphasis enforces, graces, and en- 
liven?, but does not fix the meaning of any 
passage. 

The superior emphasis finds place in the fol- 
lowing short scnteucc, which admits of fuur 
distinct meanings, each of which is ascertained 
by the emphasis only. 

“Do you ride to town to-day?” 

The following examples illustrate the nature 
and use of the inferior emphasis : 

“Many persons mistake the love for the 
practice of virtue.” 

“Shall I re ward his services with falsehood? 
Shall I forsake him who cannot forget me?'* 

“ If his principles are false, no apology from 
himself can make them right : if founded in 
truth, no censure from others can make them 
wrong*' 

^ The superior emphasis., in reading as in 
speaking, must he determined entirely by the 
sense of the passage, and always made alike ; 
but as to the inferior emphasis, taste alone 
seems to have the right of fixing its situation 
and quantity. 

It is a great error to multiply emphatical 
words too much, and use the emphasis india- 
cri minutely. It is only by a prudent reserve 
and, distinction in the use of emphatical words, 
that we can give them any weight. To crowd 
every sentence with such words, is like crowd- 
ing all the pages of a book with Italic charac- 
ters ; which, as to the effect, is just the same 
as to use no distinctions at all. 

EMPHATICAL. Empha'tjck. w s* ( 1 * 4 - 
<ww.) 1. Forcible; strong; striking (Garin), 
8 . Striking the sight ( Boyle ). 

EMPHATICALLY, ad. (from emphatic 
nal) 1. Strongly; forcibly; in a striking 
manner. 8. A«corainfe to appearance (Brown). 
EMPHUA'CTICS. ' from 
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to obstruct.) Cutaneous astringents* 
Medicines that obstruct the cutaneous pores. 

EMPHYSE'MA. (emphysema, ■ 
from tM>wa u>, to inflate.) Air in die cellular 
membrane. See Pneumatosis. 

EM PH YSF/M ATOUS. o. (from ww 
//a.) Bloated ; puffed up ; swollen (Sharp). 

To EMPIE'RCE. v. a. (from pierce.) To 
pierce into ; to enter into by violent apptils* 
(Spenser). 

JsMPPGHT. part, (from to pitch .(Set; 
fixed ; fastened (Spenser). 

E'MPIHE. s. ( empire , French.) I. Impe- 
rial power ; supreme dominion (Rowe ) . 2. 
The region over which dominion is extended 
(Temple). 3. Command over any thing. 

Empire, (imperium.) In political geogra- 
phy, a large extent of land, under the juris- 
diction or government of an -ctpperor. (See 
Emperor.) In ancient history we read of 
four great monarchies or empires, viz. that of 
the Babylonians, Chaldeans, aud Assyrians; 
that of tne Medes and Persians ; that of thfc 
Greeks ; and that of the Romans. The first 
subsisted from the time of Nimrod, who found-* 
ed it in the year of the world 1800, according 
to the computation of Usher, to Sardanapalus 
their last king, in 3257, and consequently 
lasted above 1450 years. The empire of the 
Medes commenced under Arbacc, in the year 
of the world 3257* and was united to that of 
the Babylonians and Persians under Cyrus, in 
the year 34(58. and it closed with the death of 
Darius Codomannus, in 3674. The Grecian 
empire lasted only during the reign of Alexan- 
der the Great, beginning in the year of the 
world 3674, and terminating with the death of 
this conqueror in 3681, his conquests being di- 
vided among his captains. The Roman em- 
pire commenced with Julius Caesar, when he 
was made perpetual dictator, in the ycar*of th* 
city 70S, and of the world 3956 , forty-eight 
years afteT Christ. The seat of the empire was 
removed to Byzantium by Constantine, in the 
year of our Lord 334 ; the east and west were 
then united under the title of the Roman em- 
pire, till the Romans proclaimed Charlemagne 
emperor, A.l). 800. 

Em pire, or 'The Empire , used absolutely 
and vi iihout any addition, signifies the empire 
of Germany ; called also, in juridical acts and 
laws, the holy Roman empire. It had its be** 
ginning with the ninth century'; Charlemagne 
being created first emperor by pope Leo 
111. who put the crown on his head in St. 
Peter’s church, on Christmas day, in the year 
800. 

EMPIRIC, (empiricus, q*ff<tpixo;, from 
in, and imp*, experience.) One who practises 
the healing art <upon experience, and not 
theory, This is the true meaning Of the word 
add the sense in whfeh it was originally 
applied in opposition to thfe methodists, or 
prethodic practitioners, who were actuated by 
some system or other, but it » now applied; 
in a very opposite sense, to those who deviate 
from the line of conduct pursued By sofentifie 
and regular practitioners, and vend Nostrums 
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m sound their own praise in the public pa- this plaster: but it is in more general use as a 
pen. defensive, where the skin becomes red from 

KMPPRICAL. Emvi'rick. a. (from the lying a long time on the part, 
noun.) 1. Versed in experiments (Milton). E. lithargyri compositum. This is a warm, 
g. Known only by experience ; practised only stimulating, and suppurative plaster, calculated 
by role (Shakspearc) . to promote maturation of indolent or scirrhous 

EMPIRICALLY, ad* (from empirical.) tumours, and to allay the pains of sciatica, ar- 

1 . Experimentally ; according to experience, thodynea, &c. 

2. Without rational grounds 5 charlatanicallv. E. lithargyri cum ’hydrargyro, Plasters of 
EMPI'RICISM. s . (from empirick .) De- this compound are frequently applied to resolve 

pendence on experience without knowledge or venereal bubo9, nodes, tophs, and swelled 
art ; quackery. joints from the same cause. 

E'MPIS, in zoology, a genus of the class in- E. lithargyri cum resina. This is the com- 
secta, order diptera. Mouth with an inflected mon adhesive plaster used by surgeons to retain 
sucker and proboscis ; sucker with a single- dressings in their places, and to keep together 
valved sheath, and three bristles; feelers short, the edges of wounds, ulcers, &c. 
filiform ; antennas setaceous. This is one of E. picis Burgundies compositum. From 
the many tribes of insects that live by sucking the slight degree of redness this stimulating ap- 
out the blood and juices of other animals, plication produces, it is adapted to gently irri- 
Twenty-nine species : a few have been observ- tate the skin, and thus relieve rheumatic pains. 

**d in Barbary ; the rest arc inhabitants of Eu- Applied to the temples it is sometimes of use 
rope, five of them common to our own country, in pains of the head. 

See Nat. Hist. Plate XC. E. saponis. Discutient properties are attri- 

EMPLA'STER. 3 . (t f xK x«rg«.) An applica- buted to this elegant plaster, with which view 
tion to a sore of an oleaginous or viscous sub- it is applied to lymphatic and other indolent 
stance, spread upon cloth (Wisem an). tumours. It forms an admirable, dcfenMtive, 

7o Em pla ster, v . a. (from the noun.) and soft application, spread on linen, to sur- 
To cover with a plaster (Mortimer). ^ round a fractured limb. 

EMPLA'STIC. a. (r^xamo;.) Viscous; E. thuris compositum. This plaster is said 
glutinous (Wiseman). to possess strengthening, as well as adhesive 

EMPLASTRA, in pharmacy, plasters, or powers. By keeping the skin firm, it uiayghe 
emplasters, as above : combinations of fixed tone to the relaxed muscles it surrounds, but 
oil, or animal fat, with other substances, of cannot, in any other way, impart more strength 
such a consistency that when cold, the pre- than the common adhesive plaster, 
oaration does not adhere to the fingers, but To EMPLE'AD. v. a. To endict ; to prefer 
becomes soft and plastic when gently heated, a charge against; to accuse (Hayward). 

The following are those chiefly in use! * EMPLE'URUM, in botany, a genus of the 

Emplustrmn ammoniac) cum hydrargyro. class moncecia, order tetrandria. Male: calyx 
This mixture of ammoniacum, hvdrargyrns four-cleft ; cordless. Fern, calyx four-cleft, 
and sulphurated oil is said to possess resolvent inferior ; corolless; stigmas cylindrical, placed 
virtue*, and the plaster is recommended with on the lateral tooth of the germ ; capsule open- 
this view to be applied to nodes, tophs, indu- ingon the side: seed one-coatcd. One spe- 
rated glands, and tumours. cies : a Cape shrub, with wandlike branches, 

E. asafuetidaj. This plaster, ordered by the and lateral few -flowered peduncles. 

Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, is said to possess To EMPLOY. v . a. (cmploier, French.) 1. 
anodyne and antispas modic virtues. It is. To busy; to keep at work (Temple). 2. To 

therefore, occasionally directed to be applied use a? an instrument (Gay). 3. To use as 

to the umbilical region in hysterical cases- means ( Dry den ). 4. To Use as materials 

E. carttharidis. The virtues of this plaster are (Locke) . 5. To commission ; to intrust with 
enumerated under the title of Canth a rides, the management of any affairs (Watts), tj. 

E. cerae compositum. This is a gently To fill up with business (Dry den). 7. To 

drawing preparation, calculated to promote a pass or spend in business (Prior). 

moderate dischargee from a blistered surface, Emplo'y. s . (from the verb. } 1. Business; 
with which intention it is mostly used. Where object of industry (Pope). 2. Publick office 
the stronger preparations irritate, this will be (Addison). 

found, in general, to agree. . EMPLOYABLE, a. (from employ.) Capa- 

E. cumuli. A warm stomachic plaster, ble to be used ; proper for U8e (Boyle). 
which, when applied to’ the stomach, expels EMPLOYER, s. (from employ .) l.Ona 
flatulency. To indolent icrophulous tumours, that uses or causes to be used (Child). 2. One 
, where tne object is to promote suppuration, that sets others to work, 
this is an efficacious plaster. EMPLOYMENT, s. (from employ .) 1. 

E. ladani compositum. This may be used Business; object of industry;, object of labour, 
with the same intentions, as the cumin plaster, 2. Business ; the state of being employed. 3. 
to which it fcaia no way superipr>;thpugn com- Office.; post of business (AUerbuty). 4. Bu» 
posed of mole expensive materials* sines* intrusted ( Shakspeate )* ' 

E. lithargyri. ^ ' -of: the skin, To EMPOISON, v. a. (empoisonner, Tr.p 

dpgjit burnl, andtha%e may be covered with j. To destroy by poUdnj to destroy by top; 
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itomousfood or drugs {Sidney). 2. To taint 
with poison ; to ctnenoni. 

EMPCFISONER. s. (empoisonncur, Fr.) 
One who destroys another by poison {Bacon). 

EMPO'ISONMENT. s. (cmpoisonnement, 
French.) The practice of destroying by poison 
(BacorC). 

EMFORETICK. a. That is 

used at markets, or in merchandise. 

EMPORIUM* in ancient geography, two 
cities near Placentia ; one well fortified, and 
guarded by a strong garrison, at which Hanni- 
bal met a repulse ; the other, Hannibal took 
and plundered. Now thought to be Pont- 
Nura, in the duchy of Placentia. 

Empo'rium. s. {t^n ijtov.) A place of mcr- 
cbandi^; a mart; a commercial city (Dry- 
den). 

Emporium, in medicine, is often used for 
the common sensory in the brain. 

To EMPO'VEAiSlI. v a. ( pauvre , Fi.) 

I. To make poor; to depauperate; to reduce 
to indigence {South). 2. To lessen fertility. 

KMPO'VERISHEU f. (from emporernh.) 

1. One that makts others pooi. 2. That 
which impairs fertility (Mortimei). 

E M PO' V KRI SH M ENT. (from empo- 
vtihh*) ('ausc of poverty; drain of wealth 
{Swift). 

To EMPOWER, v. a. (from poiver.) 1. 
To authorize; to commission ( Drydvn ). 2. 

To an e natural force ; to enable (Bahei). 
EMPRESS. s. (contracted from empeiess.) 

1. Thc queen of an emperour. 2. A female 
invested with imperial dignity; a female so\e- 
reign {Milton). 

EMPRl'SE. s . ( emprise , Fr.) Attempt of 
danger $ undertaking of hazard ; enterprise 

(P emWostiiotonus. (em prosthotonus , 

from tpirpritY, before, or forwards, 
and vs n* , to draw.) A tonic spasm of several 
muscles, 90 as to keep the body in a fixed posi- 
tion and bent forward. Cullen considers it as 
a species of tetatius. See Tt tanus. 

EMPTIER, s . (from empty.) One that 
empties; one that makes any place ^oid {Na- 
hum). 

E'MPTINESS. s. (from empty.) l . Absence 
of plenitude; inanity {Philips). 2. The state 
of being empty ( Shakspeare ). 3. A void 

apace ; vacuit) ; vacuum {Bentley). 4. Want 
of substance or solidity {Dry den). 5. Unsa- 
tisfactoriness; inability to till up the desires 
( Atterlury ). 6. Vacuity of head ; want of 
knowledge {Pope). 

E'MFTION. s. { emptio , Lat.) The act of 
purchasing ; a purchase ( ArVuthnot ). 

EMPTY, a. (semtig* Saxon.) 1. Void; 
having nothing in it; not full (Skafopettre). 

2. Evacuated ; no longer full {Spenser). 3* 
Devoid; unfurnished (Newton}. 4. Unsa- 
tisfactory; unable to lilt the mind or desirefe 
{Pope), 4. Without any thing to carry ; un- 
burdened ; unfreighted (Dry den). 6. Hungry 
(Shakspme). 7. Vacant of head : ignorant; 
unskilful (Raleigh), $» Unfruitful ; barren 
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(Oftiest*). 9- Without substance; vain (Dry 
den). 

To Empty, v. a. (from the adjective.) To 
e\ncuate ; Id exhaust ( Aibuthnot ). 

To EMPU'RPLE. v . a. (from purple.) Td 
make of a purple colour (Milton). 

RMPUSA, among the ancients, a kind of 
hobgoblin, or bugbear, under the direction of 
Hecate, sent to fughten people who laboured 
under misfortunes. 

To KMPU'ZZLE. v. a. (from puzzle.) To 
perplex ; to put to a stand (Brown). 

EMPVE'MA. (empyema, from n, 

within, and wo*, pus.) A collection of pus in 
the cavity of the tnorax. It is oue of the ter- 
minations of plcuritis. 

EMPY'REAL. a. (utevgv) Formed of the* 
element of fire; refined beyond aerial (Milton). 

EMPYREAN. #. ( tf l^ s .) The highest 
heaven wheic the pure clement of fire is sup- 
posed to subsist (Milton). 

KMPYREUM, a term used by divines for 
the highest heaven, where the blessed enjoy 
the beatific vision. The word is formed of a , 
and mvp, fire, because of its splendour. 

EMPYREUM A. ( empyreuma , 
from e.ATrygctjit, to kindle, and fire.) The 
oflensiv e smell that distilled waters and other 
substances receive from being too much ex- 
posed to ignition. 

EM PYKEUMATIC. Smelling a9 it were 
burnt: thus empyreumatic oils are those dis- 
tilled with a great heal, and impregnated with 
a smell of the fire. 

EMPYRO'SIS. s. (f/jtiri/Mw.) Conflagration; 
general fire (Hale). 

EMRODS. See Hemorrhoids. 

To E'MULATE. v. a. ( cemulor , Latin.) 1. 
To rival ; to propose as one to be equalled or 
excelled . 2 . To imitate with hope of equality 
or superiour excellence (Ben Jonson ). 3. To 
be equal to ; to rise to eauality with (Pope). 
4. To imitate ; to copy ( Aibuthnot ). 

EMULATION, a generous ardour kindled 
by the praiseworthy examples of others, which 
impels us to imitate, to rival, and, if possible, 
to excel them. This passion involves in it es- 
teem of the person whose attainments or con- 
duct we emulate, of the qualities and actions in 
which we emulate him, and a desire of resem- 
blance, together with a joy springing from the 
hope of success. The worn comes originally 
from the Greek dispute, contest; 

whence the Latin oemulus ; and thence our 
emulation. Plato observes of emulation, that 
it is the daughter of envy ; if so, there is a 
great difference between the mother and the 
offspring; the one is a virtue and the other a 
vice. Emulation admires great actions, and 
strives to imitate them ; envy refuses them thrf 
praises that are their due ; emulation is gene- 
rous, and only thinks of surpassing a rival; 
envy is low, and only seeks to lessen him. It 
must be confessed, however, that there is great 
danger of emulation degenerating into envy ; 
and it, therefore, becomes indispensably neces- 
sary for those concerned in the important work 
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of education, to take care lest they have recourse 
to improper motives, and thereby, instead of 
producing the generous sentiments of emula- 
tion, engender the baleful propensities of envy 
and malignity. 

EMULATIVE. a. (from emulate.) In- 
clined to emulation; ri\ ailing; disposed to 
competition. 

EMULATOR, s. (from emulate.) A rival ; 
a competitor ( Huron ) . 

To EMULGE. v. a . ( cmttfgco , Latin.) To 
milk out. 

EMU'LGKNT. a. {rmnfgens, Latin.) 1. 
Milking or draining out. 

Emulgent vessels, {rasa emvlgenlia , 
from vnmlgeo , to milk out : applied to the 
jgeins and arteries which go from the aorta and 
vena caya to the kidneys, because the ancients 
supposed they strained,* and, as it were, milked 
the serum through the kidneys.) Renal ves- 
sels. The vessels of the kidneys are so termed. 
The enuilgeut artery is a branch of the aorta. 
The emulgent vein evacuates its blood into the 
ascending cava. 

EMULOUS. a. (tvmulm, Latin.) 1. Ri- 
valling ; engaged in competition (Jonton). 2. 
Desirous of superiority ; desirous to rise above 
another; desirous of any excellence possessed 
by another (Prior). 3. I 1 actions ; contentious 
( Shakspearc ). 

E'MULOUSLY. ad. (from emulous.) With 
desire of excelling or outdoing another ( Gran- 
ville ) . 

EMULSIO ARA'BJCA. Emulsion of 
gum Arabic. This cooling and demulcent 
emulsion, ordered in the Edinburgh pharma- 
copoeia, may be drank ad libitum to mitigate 
ardor urinae, whether from the venereal virus, 
or any other cause. In difficult and painful 
micturition and strangury, it is of infinite ser- 
vice. 

Emulsio camphor at a. A much more 
useful form of giving camphire than that di- 
rected by the London pharmacopoeia ; yet a 
great quantity of the camphire is unnecessarily 
lost in this preparation. It is calculated for 
the stomachs of those who can only bear small 
quantities of camphire. 

* EMULSION, {emulsio.) A soft and some- 
what oily medicine, resembling milk; formed 
oy an imperfect combination of oil with water, 
by means of mucilage, &c. 

EMtfNCTORY. (emunctorium, from 
emungOj to drain off.) The excretory ducts of 
the body arc so termed : thus the exhaling ar- 
teries dime constitute the great cmunctory 
of the system. 

an inseparable particle borrowed by us 
from the Eredeb* and by the French formed 
Bom the Latin in. Many words are uncer- 
tainly written with, eft or in* In many words 
en U changed into em formqre easy pronun- 
ciation:* ^ ^ 4., o 

To EltfA / BUE. v..a, (Troitr able.) To make 
able, j to eimtt^er (Regers). 

.. To ENA/CT. v . a. (from act*) t . To act ; 
tojgarformt miin use 2. To es- 
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tablish by law; to decree (Temple). 3. 
represent by action ( Shak spear e ). 

Ena'ct.s. (from the verb.) Purpose; de- 
termination. 

ENACTOR, s. (from enact.) 1. One that 
forms decrees, or establishes laws (Atterlury). 
2. One that practises or perforins anything; 
not used {Sha h spear e). 

KNiE'MA. (iv«* f iy* t from tv and «jjue*„ 
blood.) A styptic. Any medicine appropriated 
to bleeding wounds. 

KNA'LLAGE. s. (mxky»j.) A figure in 
grammar, whereby some change is made in the 
common modes of speech, as when one mood, 
or tense of a verb is put for another. 

To EN AW BUSH . v. a. (from ambush.) To 
hide in ambush; to hide with hostile inten- 
tion {Chapman). 

To ENA'MEL. v. a. (from amel.) I. To 
inlay; to variegate with colours {Pope). 2* 
To lay upon another body so as to vary it {Mil- 
ton). 

To Ena'mel. v. n. To practise the use of 
enamel (Boyle). 

Ena'mel. s. (from the verb.) L Any thing 
enamelled, or variegated with colours fixed hy 
fire {Fairfax). 2. The substance inlaid in 
other things. 

Enamel, in anatomy. See Dlntes and 
Tef.tii. 

Enamel, in general, signifies a vitiificd 
matter, interspersed with some solid substance , 
and possessing all the properties of glass, ex- 
cepling that of transparency. 

The basis of enamels is a pure crystal glass 
or frit, ground together with a fine calx of lead 
and tin, prepared for that purpose, with the ad- 
dition of a small proportion of the white salt of 
tartar. These form the. principal ingredients 
of all enamels, which are made by adding va- 
rious pulverised colours, and thoroughly incor- 
porating the whole in a furnace. For white 
enamel, it is sufficient to add manganese to the 
matter which constitutes the basis; for azure, 
zaffre mixed with calx of brass; for green, calx 
of brass with scales of iron, or crocus irartis ; 
for black, zaffre with manganese or crocus 
martis, or manganese with tartar; for red* 
manganese, or calx of copper with red tartar; 
for purple, manganese witn calx of. brass ; for. 
yellow, tartar and manganese ; lastly, for 
violet coloured enamel, manganese with brass, 
that has been three times calcined. 

Enamels are used cither for the counterfeiting 
or imitating of precious stones, and for paint- 
ing ; or by enamellers and artists working in 
gold, silver, and other metals. That species of 
enamel which jewellers employ, is imported 
from Holland, or Venice, in small cakes of 
various sizes, which are in general about four 
inches in diameter, and have the mark of the 
maker indented on them. It pays a duty of 
Bd. per pound On importation ; and is al- 
loweda drawback of lr. 6d. per pound on being 
again exported. . 

EStA'MELLER, 9. (from enamel) Om 
that practices thfttfft of enamelling. - 
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ENAMELLING, the art oflaying enamel 
upon petals* as gold, silver, cop|ver, &c. and of 
«neUisrg it at the fire, or of making divers cu- 
rious works hi it at a lamp. It signifies also 
to paint in enamel. 

The delicate and beautiful art of enamelling 
consists in the application of a smooth coating 
of vittified matter (transparent or opaque, and 
with or without colour, figures, and other or- 
naments;, to a bright polished metallic sub- 
stance. It is, therefore, a kind of varnish 
made of glas*, and melted upon the substance 
to which it is applied, and affording a fine uni- 
form ground for an infinite variety of orna- 
ments which are also fixed on by heat. 

The general principles on which enamelling 
is founded, are on the whole very simple, but, 
perhaps, there is none of all the chemico me- 
chanical arts which requires, for the finer parts, 
u greater degree of practical skill and dexterity, 
and of paLicnt and accurate attention to minute 
processes. 

The concealment observed by those who 
profess this art, is proportioned to the difficulty 
of acquiiing it; the general chemist must, 
therefore, content himself with the general 
principles of enamelling, and the detail of those 
particulars that are commonly known. 

Though ihc term enamelling is usually con- 
fined to the ornamental glazing of metallic 
surfaces, it strictly applies to the glazing of 
pottery or porcelain, the difference being only 
m the latter, the surface is of baked cky. 
With regard to the composition of coloured 
enamels (which are all tinged by different me- 
tallic oxyds) a very general account of the 
substances used will suffice in this place, and 
the rest of the subject 'nay be properly referred 
to the article of coloured Glass. The 
enamelling on metals, therefore, will only be 
noticed in this place. The only metals that 
are enamelled, are gold and copper; and with 
the latter, the opaque enamels are only used. 
Where the enamel is transparent and coloured, 
the metal chosen should be of that kind, as 
not only to have its surface unalterable when 
fully red hot, but also to be in no degree che- 
mically altered by the close contact of melted 
glass, containing an abundance of some kind 
of metallic oxycL This is the chief reason 
why coloured enamelling on silver is impracti- 
cable, though the brilliance of its surface is 
not impaired by mere heat, for if (for example) 
an enamel made yellow with oxyd of lead or 
antimony is laid on a surface of bright silver, 
and kept melted m it for a certain time, the 
silver and the enamel act on each other so 
powerfully, that the colour soon changes from 
a yellow U> an orange, and lastly to a dirty olive. 
Copper is equally altered by the coloured ena* 
inels, so that gold is the only metal which can 
bear the long contact of the coloured classes al 
a fall red heat* without being altered by them. 

The ahnpteat kind of enamel ts that fine 
white opaque glass* which is. applied to the 
dial plate of watches. Tfcptocesi of, laying 
i&w, (which may serve as* a general example 
uf the art) is the following* 
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A piece of thin coppet sheet, hammeredhof 
the requisite convexity, is first accurately cut 
out, a hole drilled in the middle for the axis of 
the hands, and both the surfaces made per-* 
fectly bright with a scratch brush. 

A smalt rim is then made round the circum* „ 
ference, with a thin bf&ss band rising a little 
above the level, and a similar rim round the 
margin of the central hole. The use of these 
is to confine the enamel when in fusion, and 
keep the edges of the plate quite neat and 
even. The substance of the enamel is a fine 
white opaque glass, the material of which will 
be presently' mentioned. This is bought in 
lump by the cnamellers, and is first broken 
down with a hammer, then ground to a suffix 
ciently fine powder, with some water in aflf 
agate mortar; the superfluous water being 
then poured off, the pulverised enamel remains 
of about the consistence of wetted sand, and is 
spread very evenly over the surface of the copper 
plate by many dexterous manipulations. On 
most cnaincllings, and especially on this, it is 
necessary also to counter enamel the under 
concave surface of the copper plate, to prevent 
its being drawn out of its true shape, by the 
unequal shrinking of the metal and enamel on 
cooling. For this kind of work, the counter 
enamel is only about half the thickness on tho 
concave as on the convex side. For fiat plates* 
the thickness is the same on both sides. 

The plate, covered with the moist enamel 
powder, is warmed and thoroughly dried, then 
gently set upon a thin earthen ring, that sup- 
ports* it only by touching the outer rim, and 
put gradually into the red hot muffle of the 
enameller’s furnace. This furnace is con- 
structed somewhat like the assay furnace, but 
the upper part alone of the muffle i9 much 
heated, ana some peculiarities are-observed in 
the construction, to enable the artist to govern 
the fire more accurately. 

The precise degree of fire to be given here as 
in all enamelling, is that at which the particles 
of the enamel run together into an uniform 
pasty consistence, and extend themselves evenly 
over the surface, shewing a fine polished face, 
carefully avoiding on the other hand so great a 
heat as would endanger the melting of the thin 
metallic plate. When the enamel is thus seen 
to sweat down, as it were, to an uniform glossy 
glazing, the piece is gradually withdrawn and 
cooled, otherwise it would fly by the action of 
the cold air 

A second coating of enamel is then laid on 
and fired as before, but this time the finest 
powder of enamel is taken, or that which re* 
mains suspended in the washings. . It is then 
ready to receive the figures and division marks/ 
which arc made of a black enaraej, ground in 
ati agate mortar, with much labour, to a most 
impalpable powder, worked up on a pallet with 
oil of lavender, or spike, and laid on with ai* 
extremely fine hair brush. The plate is then 
stored to evaporate the essential oil, and the 
figures burnt in as before. The poltshipg 
with fripdi, and minuter parts of 



enamelling. 

If the enamel be chipped off a dial plate of the oxyd of tin and lead as of salt is taken* 
(which may be done with the utmost ease by and the whole melted to a white porous mass* 
bending it backwards and forwards, as the ad- This is then employed instead of the rough 
hesion between the metal and glazing is very sand as in the above-mentioned process. The 
slight) the part immediately in contact witn above proportions, . however, are not lnvana* 
the copper will be found deeply and nearly ble, for if more fusibility is wanted, the dose of 
uniformly browned, which shews how unfit oxyd is increased, and that of the sand dimi- 
copper alone would be for the transparent nished, the quantity of common salt remaining 
enamels. the same. The sand employed in this process, 

The regulation of the fire appears to be the according to Mr. Clouet, is not the common 
most difficult of all the parts of this nice pro- sort, however fine, but a micaceous sand, in 
cess, particularly in the fine enamelling of gpld which the mica forms about one-fourth of the 
for ornamental purposes, of designs, minia- mixture. 

tures, and the like, where three, four, or some- Neri, in his valuable treatise on glass-mak- 
times B\e separate firings are required. If the ing, has given long ago the following propor- 
^Jieat is too low, the enamel does not spread tions for the common material of all the opaque 
qPnd vitrify as it ought; if too high, it maybe enamels, which Kunckel and other practical 
enough to melt the metal itself, whose fusing chemists have confirmed. Calcine 30 parts, 
point is but a small step above that of the of lead, with 33 of tin, with the precautions 
enamel, or else (what is an equal mortification mentioned atxne. Take of this calcined mixed 
to the artist) the delicate figures, laid on with oxyd 50 pounds, and as much of powdered 
«o much care and judgment, melt down in a flints (prepared by being thrown into water 
moment, and the piece exhibits only a con- when red hot, and then ground to powder), 
fused assemblage of lines, and fragments of dc- and eight ounces of salt of tartar ; melt the 
ligns. mixture in a strong fire kept up for ten hours, 

Tho exact composition of the opaque white after which reduce the mass to powder. This 
enamel, is a matter of considerable importance, is the common material for the opaque ena- 
and is procured by the enamellers from persons mels, and is of a grey white. To make this 
whose business it is to prepare it. A good fine enamel quite white, mix six pounds of 
enamel of this kind, fit to be applied to porce- this material with 48 grains of the best black 
lain and metals, should be of a very clear fine oxyd of manganese, and melt in a clear fire, 
white, so nearly opaque, as only to be translu- When fully fused, throw it into cold water, 
cent at the edges; and at a moderate red heat then re-melt and cool as before two or three 
it should run into that kind of paste, or imper- times, till the enamel is quite white and fine, 
feet fusion which allows it to extend itself freely Kunckel observes on this process, that he tried 
and uniformly, and to acquire a glossy even it without the oxyd of manganese, but the ena- 
surface, without, however, fully melting into a mel, instead of being milk white, was blueish 
thiu glass. The opaque white of this'enamel and not good, so that there is no doubt but 
is given by the oxyd of tin, which possesses, that this oxyd is highly important. If too 
even in a small proportion, the property of ren- much is used, the enamel becomes of a rose 
dering vitrescent mixtures white and opaque, purple. For further observations on the use of 
or in 'till less proportion, milky ; and when manganese in vitrescent mixtures, see the arlU 
otherwise coloured, opalescent. The oxyd of cle Glass. Coloured enamels are composed 
tin is always mixed with three or four times its of a common basis, which is a fusible mixture 
quantity of oxyd of lead ; and it appears ncces- of vitrifiable materials, and of some metallic 
aary that the metals should be previously mixed oxyd. In general, the coloured enamels are 
by melting, and the alloy then calcined. The required to he transparent, in which case the 
following are the directions given by Clouet for basis is a kind of gloss composed of borax, sand, 
the composition of this enamel. Mix 100 and oxyd of lead, or other vitrescent mixtures, 
rts of pure lead with from 20 to 93 of the in which the proportion of saline or metallic i 
st tin, and bringthem to a low red heat in flux is more or less according to the degree of 
an open vessel. The mixture then burns heat that the colouring oxyd will bear without 
nearly as rapidly as charcoal, and oxidates yery decomposition. When the coloured enamel 
fast. Skim oft the crusts of oxyd, successively is to be opaque, or opalescent, a certain portiqn 
formed, till the whole is thoroughly calcined, of the white opaque enamel, or of the oxyd of 
It is better then to mix all the skimmings, and tin, is added to the mixture. The most beau- 
agatn heat at before, till no flame arises from tiful and costly colour known in enamelling 
them, and the whole is of an uniform grey is an exquisitely fine rich red, with a purplish 
colour. Take 100 parts of this oxyd, 100 of tinge, given by the salts and oxyds of gold, es- 
sand, and 95 or 30 Of common salt, and melt penally the purple precipitate, formed by tin in 
the whole in a moderate heat. This gives a one form or other, and nitro muriat of gold, 
greyish mass, often petrous and apparently im- and aho by the fulminating gold. This beau- 
perfect, but which, however, runs to a good tiful colour requires much skill tn die artist to 
enamel when afterwards heated. This is the be brought out It is said th$t when 
enamel used for porcelain, but for metals and most perfect it should coma from the flit 
’ figer works die sand is previously calcined in a quite cohnoiess, and afterwards receive its eo» 
prn sitting heat with a fourth of Us weight, or, fourty th* flame of a candle. Gold cotafe 
ini fpwaa^ as xpuch will not bear a violent fire. 
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Other and common reds art given by the order; fixing first thole shades which are pro* 
oxyd of iron, but this requires the mixture of duced by the colours that will endure the 
alumine, or some other substance refractory in highest Heat, and finishing with those that de- 
the fire, otherwise at a full red heat the colour mand the least heat. The outline of the de- 
will degenerate into black. sign is first traced on the enamel, ground and 

Yellow is given either by the oxyd of silver burnt in ; after which the parts are filled up 
alone, or by the oxyds of lead and antimony, gradually with repeated burnings, to the last 
with similar mixtures to those required for and finest touches of the tenderest enamel, 
iron. The silver is as tender a colour as gold. Transparent enamels are scarcely ever laid 
and readily injured or lost in a high heat. upon any other metal than sold, on account of 
Green is given by the oxyd of copper, or it tne discoloration produced by other metals, as 
may also be procured by a mixture of blue and already explained. If, however, copper is the 
) cl low colours. metal used, it is first covered with a thin ena- 

Blue is given by cobalt; and this seem9 of mel coating, over which gold leaf is laid and 
all enamel colours the most certain, and easily burnt in, so that, in fact, it is still this metal 
manageable. that is the basis of the ornamental enamel. 

Black is produced by a mixture of cobalt With regard to the vast number of important ^ 
and maqganese. minutiae in the selection and order of applying V 

Under the article of coloured Glasses, the colours, the management of the fire, &c. 
this subject will be noticed more at length. &c. almost the whole of what is known on 
The reader may conceive how much the this subject is confined to the practical artist, 
difficulties of this nice art are increased, when nor could this knowledge, if obtained, interest 
the object is not merely to lay an, uniform co- the general reader. 

loured glazing on a metallic surface, but also To ENA'MOUR. v. a. (amour, French.) 
to paint that surface with figures and other de- To inflame with love ; to make fond (Dry- 
signs, that require extreme delicacy of outline, den). 

accuracy of shading* and selection of colouring. LN A'RGEA . 1 n botany, a genus of the class 

The enamel painter has to work, not with ac- hexandria, order monogynia. Calvxless ; rorol 
tual colours, but with mixtures, which he only six-petalled, every other petal with two glands 
knows from experience will produce certain at the base ; stigma simple, berry three-celled, 
colours after the delicate operation of the fire ; many-seeded ; superior. One species only * a 
and to the common skill ot the painter, in the shrub indigeuous to the straits of Magellan ; 
arrangement of his pallet and choice of his co- with terminate, solitary, penduncled flowers, 
lours, the enameller has to add an infinite ENARRATION. s. (enatro, Latin.) Ex- 
quantity of practical knowledge of the chemi- planation; exposition, 
cal operation of one metallic oxyd on another, EN ARTHROSIS, ( enarthrosu , nttflpwi; ; 

the fusibility of his materials, and the utmost from iv, in, and agfgvv, a joint.) The hall apd 
decree of heat at which they will retain not socket joint A species of diarthrosis, or move- 
only the accuracy of the figures which he has able connexion, m which the round head of 
given, but the precise shade of colour which he one bone is received into the deep cavity of 
intends to lay on. another, so as to admit of motion in every 

Painting in enamel requires a succession of direction ; as the head of the os femoris with 
firings ; first of the ground which is to receive the acetabulum of the 09 mnommatum. See 
the design, and whicn itself requires two firings. Articulation. 

and then of the different parts of the design it- ENATATION. s. ( enato , Latin.) The act 

self. The groutid is laid on in the same gene- of swimmingout ; escape by swimming, 
ral way as the common watch face enamelling ENA'UNTER. ad. An obsolete word ex- 
already described. The colours are the differ- plained by Spenser himself to mean lest that . 
ent metallic oxyds, melted with some other vi- To ENCA'GE. v. a. (from cage.) To shut 
ftttrescent mixture, and ground to extreme fine- up in a case ; to coop up ; to confine (Donne). 
.ness. These are worked up with an essential ENCALY'PTA. In botany, a genus of 
* oil (that of spike is preferred, and next to it the class cryptogamia, order musci. Capsule 
oil of lavender) to the proper consistence of oil cylindrical ; fringe simple, of linear, erect, dis- 
colours, and are laid on with a very fine hair tmet teeth ; veil camp&nulate, inflated, lax. 
brush. The essential oil should be very pure. Six species 5 all common to our own country, 
and the use of this, rather than any fixed oil, is To ENCAMP, v. n. To pitch tent9 ; to sit 
1 probably that the whole may evaporate com- down for a time in a march (Bacon). 
pletely m a moderate heat, and leave no car- To Encamp, v. a. To form an army into a 
bonaceous matter in contact with the colour regular camp; to order to encamp (Kings). 
when red hot, which might affect its degree of ENC A'M PMENT. s. (from encamp.) f. 

: oxidation, and thence the shade of colour The act of encamping or pitching tents. 2. A 
which it is intended to produce. As the co- camp ; tents pitched in order (Grew). 
lour of some vitrified metallic oxyds (such as In the regulations published by authority 
that of gold) will stand only at a Very moderate are particularly enjoined the following 
heat, whilst; others will bear, and even require, attentions relative to encampments. On die 
a higher temperature to be properly fixed* it arrival of a brigade, or a battalion, on the 
fotofts a great part of the technical skill of the ground destined Tor its camp, the quarter aqdf' 
artj# to supply the different colours in proper rear guards of the respective 
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mediately mount; and when eircu instances 
require them, the' advanced picquets will be 
posted. The grand guards of cavalry will be 
formed, and the horses picketed. The men's 
tents will then be pitched, and till this duty is 
completed, the omcers arc on no account to 
quit their troops or companies, or to employ 
any soldier for their own accommodation. Ne- 
cessaries are to be made in the most com eniont 
situations, and the utmost attention is required 
in this, and every other particular, to the clean- 
liness of the camp. 

If circumstances will allow the ground on 
which a regiment is to encamp to he previous- 
ly ascertained, the pioneers should make these 
and other essential conveniences, before the 

> corps arrives at its encampment. 

Whenever a regiment remains more than 
one night in a camp, regular kitchens are to be 
constructed. No tents, or huts, are to be al- 
lowed in front, or between the intervals of the 
battalions. A spot of ground tor this purpose 
should be marked by the quarter-master, with 
the approbation of the commanding ollicer. 

On arriving in a camp which is intersected 
by hedges, ditches, unequal or boggy ground, 
regiments will immediately make openings of 
communication, of 60 feet in width. The 
ground in front of the encampment is to be 
cleared, and every obstacle to the movement 
of the artillery arid troops is to be removed. 
Commanding olliccrs of regiments must take 
care that their communication with the near- 
est grand route is open and free from impedi- 
ments. 

KNCA'NTIIIS. ( encanthis , rynavOt;; from 
Fit in, and x»vGcf, the angle of the eye:) An 
excrescence or intumescence of the lachrymal 
caruncle, which is situated in the inner angle 
or canthus of the eye. 

To KNCA'V E. v . a. (from cave.) To hide 
as in a cave ( Shakspcarc ). 

* ENCAUMA. ( encaumn , vyuuv/Aft ’ 9 fiom *v, 

- in, and xtfiw, to burn.) lincausu, A pustule 
produced from a burn. 

ENCATJSIS. from «y, and hcuw, to 

burn.) The cardUlgia or heart-burn. 

ENCAUSTIC and Enc aust u m , the same 
with enamelling and enamel. See Knameij ing 
ami Enamel. 

Encaustic fainting, a method of painting 
made use of by the ancients, in which wax was 
employed to give a gloss to their colours, and to 
preserve them from the injuries of the air. 

This ancient art, after hav ing bren long lost, 
wag restored by count Caylus, a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions in France; and the me- 
thod of painting in watf *as announced to the Aea- 
, demy of Painting and Belles betters, in the year 
1753; though'!*, Bachelieiy the author of a trea- 
tise Del # fft$toire & An Secret de la Peinture eu 
Gbre, had actually painted ® pteture in wax in 
1749 ; and he was who communicated to 

the public the method pf perfo/ming the operation 
of.j oust ion, which tofheprinopal characteristic 
dCjfhO; fijncjaustic painting The count kept his 
method a for s6me ti me, contenting him* 

^hibiting a picturaut the Louvre in . 
the head of Mi»€Tva 4 painted. 
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in the manner of the ancients, which excUcd l^ 
curiosity of the public, and was very much atk 
mired. Tn the interval of suspense, several at- 
tempts were made to iceo\er the ancient method 
of painting. The first scheme adopted was that 
of melting wax and oil of turpentine together, 
and using this composition as a vehicle for mix- 
ing and laying ou the colours. But this method 
di(l not explain Pliny’s meaning, as the wax 
not burnt in this way of managing it In, another 
attempt, which was much more agreeable to th<‘ 
historian’s description of encaustic painting, the 
wax was melted with strong lixivium of salt of 
tartar, ami with this the colours wore ground. 
When the picture was finished, it was gradually 
presented to the fire, so as to melt the wax ; which 
was thus diffused through all the particles of the ^ 
colours, so that they were fixed to the giouml, 
and secured from the access of air or. moisture. ■ 
But the method of count Caylus is much more I 
simple; the cloth or wood which he designed for 
the basis of his picture is waxed over, by only rub- 
bing if simply with a piece of bees-wax; the wood\" 
or cloth, stretched on a frame, being held horizon- _ 
tally over,' or perpendicularly before, a fire, at 
such a distance, that the wax might gradually 
melt, whilst it is rubbed on, dilfuse itself, pene- 
trate the body, and fill the interstices of the tex- 
ture of the cloth, which, when cool, is fit to paint 
upon ; but as water colours, or those that are 
mixed up with common water, will not adhere to 
the wax, the whole picture is to be first rubbed 
over with Spanish chalk or white, and then co- 
lours are applied to it; when the picture is dry, it 
is put near tlje fire, wive re by the wax melts uml 
absorbs all the colouis. 

Mr. J. II. Muntz, in a treatise on this subject, 
has proposed several improvements in the art ot 
encaustic. When the painting is on cloth, he di- 
rects it to be prepared by stretching it on a frame, 
and rubbing one side seveial times over with a 
piece of hees-wux, or virgin-wax, till it is covered 
with a coat of wax of considerable thickness. In 
fine burn tlii/i is the only operation necessary pre- 
vious to painting; but eonive cloth must be rubbed 
gently on the unwaxed side with a pumice Stour, 
to take oil ell those -knots which would prevent the 
free and accurate working of the pencil* Then .the 
subject is to he painted on the unwaxed side with 
colours pi c pared and tempered with water; and 
whuii the picture is finished it must be brought 
near the fire, that tho wax may melt and fix the ' 
colours. This method, Jiowever, can only be ap v " 
plied to cloth or paper, through the sobotauce of^ 
which the wax may pass; but in wood, »stonc\ ? 
metals or plaster, the former method of count 1 
Caylus must be observed. 

Mr. Muntz has also discovered a method of 
forming grounds for painting with crayons, and 
fixing these, as well as water-colours, employed 
With the pencil. On the imwaxed side of a linen - 
cloth, stretched; And waxed as before, lay an even 
and thick coat of the colonr proper for the 
ground ; having pr< pared this colour hy mixing 
some proper pigmeqt with an equal quantity tof 
chalk, and tempering them with water. When 
tfie cotour is dry, bring the picture to the fire that 
the waxtnay melt, pass through the cloth, and 
fhe ground. An additional quantity of wax 
may be applied to the back of the picture; if .that 
whje& waS first rubbbd cm .should not be 
foe the body of colour; but as this must belajd bn 
tel# kbe wfiflk abould he dissolved in’tferf 
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turpentine, and applied with a brush, and the 
canvas be again exposed to tbe fire, that the fresh 
supply of wax may pass through the 'cloth, and 
be absorbed by the colour ; and thus a firm and 
good body will be formed for working on with the 
crayons. If cloth and paper arc joined together, 
the cloth must be first fixed to the straining frame, 
and then the paper must be pasted to it with a 
composition of paste made with wh eaten -flour, or 
starch, and water, and about a twelfth part of its 
weight of common turpentine. The turpentine 
must be added to the paste when it is almost 
sufficiently boiled, and the composition well stir- 
red, and left to simmer over the fire for five or six 
minutes ; let wax be dissolved in oil of turpentine 
to the consistence of a thin paste; and when the 
cloth and paper are dry, let them be held near a 
fire; and with a brush lay a coat of the wax and 
turpentine on both sides the joined cloth and pa- 
per, to such a degree of thickness, that both 
surfaces may shine throughout without any ap- 
pearance of dull spots. Then expose the cloth to 
the fire or to the sun;‘by which means the oil will 
evaporate, and the wax become solid, and be fit 
to receive any composition of colour proper for 
a ground, which is to be laid on as above directed 
in the case of cloth without paper. 

Almost all the colours that arc used in oil- 
painting may be also applied in the enean?»tic 
method. Mr. Muntz objects, indeed, to brown, 
light pink, and uuburnt terra di Sienna ; because 
these, on accouutof their gummy or stony tex- 
ture, will not admit such a cohesion with the wax 
as will properly fix them; but other colours which 
cannot be admitted in oil -pa in ting, as red lead, 
red orpiment, crystals of verdigris, and red preci- 
pitate of mercury, may be used here. Thu crayons 
used in encaustic painting are the same uitli 
those used in the common way of crayon paint- 
ing, excepting those that in their composition are 
too tenacious ; and the method of using them is 
the same in both cases. 

The encaustic painting has many peculiar ad- 
vantages: though tire colours have not the natu- 
ral varnish or shining: which they acquire with 
oil, they have all the strength of paintings in oil, 
and all the airiness of water-colours, without par- 
taking of the apparent character or defects of ci- 
ther; they may be looked at in any light and in 
any situation, without any false glare : the colours 
are firm, and will bear Washfhg ; and a picture, 
after having been smoked, and then exposed to 
the dew, becomes as dban as if it had been but 
jitet painted. It may also be retouched at plea- 
sore, without any detriment to the colours; for 
the new colours will unite with the old ones, with- 


are laid liable to be dissolved or corroded by any 
chemical menstruum ; nor, like the glassy 'colours 
of enamel, to ran out of the drawing on the fire. 
This method is described in the second part of the 
xlixth volume of the Philosophical Transactions, 
N° 100. Yet, notwithstanding the ingenuity of 
this communication, we find the ancient or some 
similar method of painting in wax remained a 
desideratum upwards of twenty-five years ; and 
till, in 1787, a method was communicated to the 
Society of Arts by Miss Greenland. The ground 
of her information she received at Florence, 
through the acquaintance of an amateur of paint- 
ing, who procured her the satisfaction of seeing 
some paintings in the ancient Grecian style, exe- 
cuted by signora Parenti, a professor at that 
place, who had been instructed by a jesuit at 
Pavia, the person who made the farthest disco* 
veries in that art. Miss Greenland’s friend^ 
knowing she was fond of paintiug, informed her 
what were the materials the pain tress used, but 
«xmld not tell her the proportions of the composi- 
tion; however, from her anxiety to succeed in 
such an acquisition, she made various experi- 
ments, and at Ia«t obtained such a sufficient 
knowledge of the quantities of the different ingre- 
dients as to begin and finish a picture, which sho 
afterwards presented tor the society for their in- 
spection. 

Her method is as follows: “ Take an ounce of 
white wav, and the same weight of gum mastic h 
powdered, l’ut the wax in a glazed earthen ves- 
sel over a very slow fire; and when it is quite 
dissolved, strew in the mastieh, a little at a time, 
stirring the wax continually until the whole quan- 
tity of gum is perfectly melted and incorporated: 
then throw the paste into cold water; and when 
it is hard, take it out of the water, wipe it dry, 
and Ir at it in one of Mr. Wedgwood’s mortars, 
observing to pound it at first in a linen cloth to 
absorb some drops of water that will remain in the 
paste, and would prevent the possibility of reduc- 
ing it to a powder, which must b* 1 so fine as to 
pass through a thick gauze. It should be pounded 
m a cold place, and but a little while at a time, a* 
after long beating the friction will in : 
soften the wax and guui, and instead of their be- 
coming a powder they will return to a paste. 

“ Make strong giun nrabic water, and when 
you paint, take a little of the powder, some co- 
lour, and mix them together with the gum wafer. 
Ughl colours require but a small quantity of the 
powder, but more of it must be put in proportion 
to the body atjd darkness of the colours; and to 
black there should be almost as much of the pow- 
der as colour. 


out spots, as is the case in common size paint- 
ing ; nor is it necessary to rub the places to be 
retouched with oil as in oil pictures; it is not lia- 
ble to crack, and easily repaired, if it should 
chance to suffer any injury. The duration of this 
painting is also a very material advantage ; the 
colours are not liable to fade or change ; no damp 
,can affect them, nor any corrosive &ub&tauce in- 
jure them; nor can the colour fall off in shivers 
frhm (he canvas. However, notwithstanding all 
these, and other advantages enumerated by the 
abb#W»zeas am! Mr. Muntz, tiiis^rt has hot yet 
been much* practised. Many of these properties 
belong to a much higher species of encaustic 
sfiaitittyg afterwards discovered in England* the’ 
'cdlours of which arc fixed by 4 very intense heat; 
ndr -are the colour cr grounds on which they ' 


M Having mixed the colour*, and no more than 
can be used before they grow dry, paint with fair 
water, as is practised in painting with water co- 
lours, a ground on the wood bring first painted of 
some proper colour prepared in the same manner 
as is described for the picture; walnut-tree and 
oak are the sorts of wood commonly made use of 
in Italy for this purpose. The painting should be' 
very highly finished; otherwise, when varnished, 
the tints will not appear united. 

t( When the painting is quite dry, with rather a 
hard brush, passing it one way, varnish it with 
white wax, which is put into an earthen vessel, 
and kept melted over a very slow fire till ihepic- 
ture is varnished, taking great care that the 
deep not boil. Afterwards bbld the piot hte bfcfff|pi 
a fire; near enough to 
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make it ran; and when the varnish is entirely 
told and hard, rub it gently with a linen 'cloth* 
Should the varnish blister, warm the picture ajiain 
very slowly, and the bubbles will subside. When 
the picture is dirty, it need only be washed with 
told water,* 

The opinion give«s by the society upon the 
above is* The method made use of by Miss Green- 
land provides against all inconveniences; and the 
brilliancy of the colours in the picture paiuUd by 
her, and exhibited to the society, tnlly justifies 
the opinion, that the art of painting in wax, as 
above described, highly merited the tewuid of a 
gold pallet voted to lu r on this occasion. 

Another lady, Mrs. C J* Hooker, of Ruttlngdean 
near Brighton, laid before the Society of Arts, in 
1807, the following method of preparing and ap- 
plying a composition for paintiug in imitation of 
the ancient encaustic painting. 

“ Put into a glazed earthen vessel four ounces 
and a half of gum arabic, and eight ounces (or 
half a pint wine measure) of cold spring water; 
when the gum is dissolved, stir in seven ounces 
of guro-mastich, which has been washed, dried, 
picked, and beaten fine. Set the earthen ves»ti 
containing the gum-water, and gum-ma&tic h, over 
a slow fire, continually stirring and beating them 
hard with a spoon, in order to dissolve the gum- 
mosticb: when sufficiently boiled, it will no 
longer appear transparent, but will become opaque, 
and stiff, like a paste. As soon as this is the case, 
and that the gum-water and mastich are quite 
boiling, without taking them off the fire T add five 
ounces of white wax, broken into small pieces, 
stirring and beating thediflcient ingredient* toge- 
ther, till the wax is perfectly melted and has boil- 
ed. Then take the composition off the file, as 
boiling it longer than necessary would only hat den 
the wax, and prevent its mixing so well after wards 
with water. When the composition is taken off 
the fire, and in the glazed earthen \ es.se), it should 
be beaten hard, and whilst hot (but not boiling) 
mix with it by degrees a pint (wine mcasuie) or 
sixteen ounces more of cold spring water, then 
strain the composition, as some dirt will boil out 
of the gum-masttcb, and put it into bottles: the 
composition, if prqpeily made, should be like a 
cream, and the colours when mixed with it as 
smooth at with oil. The method of using it is to 
mix with the composition, upon an caithen palette, 
wuch colours in powder as are used in painting 
with oil, and such a quantity of the composition 
to be mixed with the colours as to reader them of 
the usual consistency of oil colours; then paint 
with fair water. iPhe colours when mixed with 
the composition may be laid on either thick or 
thin* as may best suit your subject, on which ac- 
count, this composition is very advantage^?, 
where any particular transparency of colouring 
is required; but in m0st cases it answers best, if 
the colours be laid on thick, and they require the 
same use of the brush as if painting with body 
colours, and the same brushes as Used in oil paint- 
ing* The colours, if grown dyy, when mixed with 


a slow fire, and when melted, but not boiling* wttfc 
a hard brubh cover the painting with the wax ; and 
when cold take a moderately hot iron? such as it 
used for iionmg linen, and so cold as not to hist* 
if touched with any thing wet, and draw it lightly 
over the wax. The painting will appear as if 
under a cloud till the wax is perfectly cold, as 
nho w hatever the picture is painted upon is quite 
cold: but if, when *o, the painting should not ap- 
pear sufficiently clear, it may be held before the 
fire, so fat fioin it as to melt the wax but slowly; 
or the w ax may be melted by holding a hot poker 
at such a distance as to melt it gently, especially 
such parts of the picture as should not appear 
soffit lently transparent or brilliant; for the oftener 
heat is applied to the picture, the greater will be 
the transparency and brilliancy of colouring; but 
the contrary effect would be produced if too sud- 
den or too great a degree of heat was applied, or 
for too long a time, as it would draw the wax too 
much to the surface, and might likewise crack the 
paint. Should the coat of w ax put over the paint- 
ing when finished appear in any part uneven, it 
may be remedied by drawing a moderately hot 
iron over it again as> before mentioned, or even by 
sciapiug the wax with a knife: and should tha 
wax by too great or too long an applicatiou of 
beat form into bubbles at particular places, by 
applying a poker heated, or even a tobacco-pipe 
made hot, the bubbles would subside; or such de- 
fects may be removed by drawing any thing hard 
over the wax, which would close auy small ca- 
vities. 

“ When the picture is cold, rub it with a fine 
linen cloth. Paintings may be executed in this 
manner upon wood (having first pieces of wood 
let in bfhind, across the grain of the wood, to pre- 
vent its vvai ping), canvas, card, or plaster of Pa- 
ris. The plaster of Paris would require no other 
preparation than mixing some fine plaster of Parig 
in powdtr with cold water the thickness of a 
ertam ; then put it on a looking-glass, having first 
made a frame of bees-wax on the looking-glass 
the form and thickness you would wish the plaster 
of Paris to be of, and when diy take it off, and 
there w ill be a very smooth surface to paint upon. 
Wood and canvas are best covered with some 
gray tint mixed with the same composition of 
gum-arabic, gum-masticb, and wax, and of tha 
f-ame sort of colours as before mentioned, before 
the design is begun, in order to cover the grain of 
the wood or the threads of the canvas. Paintings 
may aUo be done in the same mamier with only 
gum-water and gum-mastich, prepared the same 
way at the mastiefi and wax; but instead of plot- 
ting seven ounces of mastich, and when boiling, 
adding five ounces of wax, mix twelve ounces of 
gum-inastich with the gum-water, prepared as 
mentioned in the first part of this receipt: before 
it is pat on the fire, and when sufficiently boiled 
and beaten, and is a little cold, stir in by degrees 
twelve ounces, or three quarters of a pint (wine 
measure) of cold spring water, and afterwaida 
strain It. Vt would be equally practicable paint- 




fair water over them ; but it is less trouble to put 
Some water when the colour; are observed to be 


of a brush and a very small quantity of 
Star* When tbe painting is finished, put 
aif gjfcflto fi tlrr l earthen vessel over 


following meaner. Take twelve ounces, or three 
quarters oT a pint, wine measure, of cold spring 
water, and four ouucef and a half of gum-arabic ; 
put them fbto a glazed earthen vessel, and when 
the gum U dissolved, add eight ounces of whitfiv 
wax* Put the earthen vessel with tbe gum-watefft 
and wax upon a slow fire, and stir them tUI the " 
wax is dissolved and has boiled a few auuqtss* « 
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take them off the fire and throw them into a 
$&ton, as by remaining in the hot eaithcn vessel 
the wix would become rather hard; beat the gum- 
water and wax till quite cold* Am there is but a 
Minall piuportion of watt r in comparison to the 
quantity of gum and wax, it would be necessary in 
mixing tliib composition with the colours, to put 
oho some fair water. Should the composition be 
so made as to occasion the ingiedients to separate 
in the bottle, it will become equally serviceable if 
shaken before used to mix with the colours. 

“ l had lately an opportunity of discovering 
that the composition winch had remained in a 
bottle since the year 1792, in winch tune it had 
grown dry and become as solid a substance as 
"wax, irtnined to a cream-like consistence, and be- 
came again in as proper a state to mix with co- 
lours as when it was first made, by putting a little 
cold Water upon it, and suffering it to remain on a 
short time. 1 also lately found some of the mix- 
ture composed of only gum-aiabic water and 
gum-mastich, of which I sent a specimen to the 
Society of Aits m 1792; it was become diy, and 
had much the nppcaiance and consistency ol horn. 
I found, on letting some cold water lemam o\tr 
it, that it became us fit for painting with as when 
the composition was first prepared.” 
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ENCH A'NTINGLY. ad. (from mtat) 
With Che force of enchantment (Shakspeare)* 
ENCJ1 A'NTMKNT. s. [enchantment, 
Fr.) 1 , Magical charms ; spells ; incantation 
(Knollcs). 2. Irresistible influence ; over* 
powering delight {Pope). 

EN C H A'NTRESS. s. {enchant 'creese, Fr.) ' 
1. A sorceress; a woman versed in magical arts 
{Tathf). j. A woman whose beauty or excel- 
lencies gi\e irresistible influence {Thornton). 

To ENCiiA'SK. v. </. (e nchastety French.) 

1 . To infix ; to inclose in any body so as to be 
held fast, but not concealed {FeUon). 2. To 
adorn by being fixed upon it ( Drydtn )♦ 3. To 
adorn by raised woik {Ben Jenson). 

ENCHASING, Inchasing, or Chas* 
ing, the art of enriching and beautifying gold, 
silver, and other metal- works by some figures 
represented tbeicon, in low relievo. ' 

Enchasing is practised only on hollow thin 
works, as watch-cases, cane-heads, tweezer- 
cases, &c. It is performed by punching or 
driving out the metal, to form the figure from 
with in-side, so as to stand out prominent front 
the plane or surface of the metal. In order to 


ENCEINTE, in fortification, the wall or do this, they provide a number of fine steel 
rampart which surrounds a place, sometimes blocks, or puncheons, of divers sizc9 ; and the 
composed of bastions or curtains, either faced design being drawn on the surface of the metal, 
or lined with brick or stone, or only made of they apply tne inside upon the heads or tops 
earth. The enceinte is sometimes only flanked of these blocks, directly under the lines or 
by round or square towers, which is called Ro- parts of the figures ; then, with a fine hammer 
man wall. striking on the metal, sustained by the block, 

ENCEPHALI. An obsolete term in medi- the metal sields, and the block makes an in- 
cine, to ss 6 uify worms supposed to have been denture, or cavity, on the inside, correspond- 
generated in the brain, causing great pain and ing to which there is a prominence on the out* 


distraction. The old writers stale these w orms 
or larves to have been very rare, but to 
have swarmed in some diseases, and to have 
produced pestilential fevers. Upon the di -sec- 
tion of one who died of this fever, a little, short, 
red worm was pretended to have been found in 
the head, which Malmsey wine, wherein horse- 
radish had been boiled, could only destroy. 
This medicine was afterwards tried on tne 
sick, most of whom we are told it cured. 

Them?* worms have also we are told been 
taken out by trepanning, arid the patient cured. 
Those worms that generate in the nose, ears, and 
teeth, are also called cncephali. The whole 
assertion is now justly exploded. 

ENCEPHALON, ( encephalon , lyxifax* ; 
from iv, in, andxi?«x*i, the head.) Encepha- 


sidc, which is to rtand for that part of the 
figure. 

Tims the woikman proceeds to chase and 
finish all the parts by successive application of 
the block and hammei to the several parts of 
the design ; and it is surprising to consider with 
what beauty and justness, by this simple niece 
of mechanism, the artists in this kind will re- 
present foliages, gtotesques, animals, histories, 
&c. 

ENCTIE'ASON. s. ( tncheson, old lav* 
Fr.) Cau^e ; occasion ( Sptnsir ). 

ENC11EL1S. In zoology, a genus of the 
class vermes, cider infusoria. Worm invisible 
to thc v naked e>e, very simple, cylindrical. 
Fifteen species ; generally found in stagnant 
water, putrid water, or that has been kept se* 


lum. By some writers the cerebrum only is veral days, and in marshes: yet two or three 
so called; while others express by this term in dunghills; undone, e. fusus, in pure water* 
the whole contents of the cranium. with a cylindrical body, narrower and truncate 

To ENCHAfJFE. v. a. ( eschauffer , French.) at both extremities, slow in motion, with & 
To enrage; to irritate;, to provoke (Skak.), longitudinal slightly-curved intestine, filtyi 
To ENCHATN. v. a. (etichainer, French.) witn a bluish fluid and blackish molecules. 

I . To fasten with a chain ; to hokl in chains ; ENCHORIC. Enchorioo*. (mpti 6 ** 
tq bind ; to hold in bondage (Dry den). 2, from <v, in, and a place.) Endemic: 
To link together ; to concatenate (Bbwel), w, peculiar to a country. 

To ENCHA'NT. a. a. ( enchanter , Fr.) ZbKNCI'RC LE. v. a (from circle.) To suT- 

To give efficacy to any tiring by songs of sotfk xomi « to environ ; to enclose in a ring ( j 
- {Granville ). 2. To subdue by charms b* ENCrRCLET* s. (ftton rirrie.) A 
is (Sidney). 3. To delight in a high 4e* a ring (Sidney)- ‘ ... 

„ (jPopo). » ENCLITIC A, of «r«(Xritt t I uicUne,* hi 

ENCHA'NTER. s. (enchant eur, French** Creek and Latiu gry 
A'fnngiciiin ; a sorcerer ( D.vf Piety), nnited so cl 
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they onfy seem to form one won); while the 
word which sustains them generally likewise 
bear the accent that governs them, especially 
when the enclitic is a monosyllable; as in 
domin usque, w f ^e. 

There are thiee enclitic particles in the La- 
tin* viz. we, and ve ; hut in the Greek 
many, as TO, pu, i, pi, cu, *0*, m t wo/f, w»i» ci) 
y», jpnf/i* «ux«, ffo?c» and others. 

To ENCLO'SE. v. a ( enclos , French.) 1 . 
Tc part from things or grounds common by a 
fence {Hay.). 2. To environ ; to encircle ; to 
surround; to encompass; to include {Pope). 

ENCLO^ER. i. (from enclose.) 1. One 
that encloses or separates common fields into 
several dtstinct properties {Ha her t). 2. Any 

thing in which another is enclosed. 

ENCLOSURE, r. (from enclose. ) 1 . The 
act of enclosing or environing any thing ( IFi/- 
frins). 2. The separation of common grounds 
into distinct possessions {Hayward). 3. The 
appropriation of things common {Taylrn ). 4. 
State of being shut up in any place {Hurnet). 
5. The space enclosed {Addison). (). Several ; 
ground inclosed ; ground separated from the 
common {South). 

ENOLYSMA. (*yxXwrp«, ; from and 
sWw, to cleanse out.) A clyster, 

ENCOMIAST s. {lyxi/xiacm.) A panegy- 
rist; a feroclaimer o fpraise : a praiser {Loche). 

ENCOMIA'STICAL. Encomi astic. a. 
(*y*w(At o£jx«;«) Panegyric.il ; laudatory ; con- 
taining praise; bestowing praise. 

ENCOMIUM, s. { ty m /^ov.) Panegyrick; 
praise; elogy {Gov. of the Tongue). 

To ENCOMPASS, v. a. (from compass.) 

1. To enclose; to encircle {Shah sp ear e). 2. 
To shut in; to surround; to environ ( Shaft - 
speare). 3. To go round any place. 

ENCOMPASSMENT. *. (from emom- 
pass.) Circumlocution; remote tendency of 
talk. 

ENCO'RE. ad. (Fr») Again ; once more 
^iJcO'UNTEIt. $* (enconfre, French.) ]. 

Duel; single fight; conflict ( Dryden ). 2. 

Battle ; fight in which enemies rush against 
each other {Milton). 3. Eager and waim con- 
versation, either of love or anger {Shakspeare). 

4. Accidental congress ; sudden meeting (/Vptf). 

5. Unexpected address {Shakespeare). 6. Ca- 
sual incident; occasion {Pope). 

To Encc/untcR' v. a. (from the noun.) I. 
To meet face to face; to front {Shakspeare). 

2. To meet in a hostile manner; to rush 
against in conflict (K notUs). 3. To meet with 
reciprocal kindness {Shakspeare). 4. To at- 
tack; to meet in the from (Tilloison). 5. 
To oppose; to 4ppugp {Hah). 6. To meet 
by accident {Shakspeare). 

Te Etrco'upTKR' v. n. 1. To rush toge- 
thot id 4 hostile manner ; to conflict {Shah- 
jl. To engage; to fight (Hnolles). 3, 
Mgggstfcqe to fece? <L Tovoome together by 
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To ENCOURAGE, v. a. {encauragine, Rr.) 

1 . To animate ; to incite to any thing (PsaL)* 

2. To giie courage to ; to support the spirits ; 
to embolden [K. Charles). • 3. To raise confi- 
dence ; to make confident {Locke). 

ENCOURAGEMENT, s. (from encou- 
rage.) 1. incitement to any action or prac- 
tice. 2. Increase of confidence {Philips ), 3. Fa- 
vour; countenance; support {Otway). 

ENCOU'RAGER. a. (from encourage .) 
One that supplies incitements to any thing ; a 
favourer {Dryden). 

ENCRA'NIUM. (.>* fftviov ; from iy, with- 
in, and xfemav. the scull.) The cerebellum : 
the whole contents of the scull. 

ENCRATITES, or Continektes, in 
church-history, a sect of Christians who ap- 
peared towards the end of the second century, 
and gloried in abstaining from marriage and 
the use of wine. 

ENCRINITK. Encrinus. In oryctology. 
See Hflminthoi ithus. 

To ENCRO'Al II. v. a. {at it ocher, from 
croc, a honk, French.) 1 . To make invasions 
upon the right of another ; to put a hook into 
another man’s possessions to draw them away 
{Sptns*i). 2 To ad \ mice gradually and hy 
stealth upon that to which one has no right 
{I let her l). 

To Encroach, v.n. 1 . To creep on gra- 
dually without right {Hooker). 2. To pass 
bound® {Milton). 

ENCltlVACHER. *. (from encroach.) 1. 
One u ho seizes tbe possession of another by 
gradual and silent means {Swift). 2. One 
who makes slow and gradual advances beyond 
his rights {Clarissa). 

ENCROACHMENT. «. (from encroach.) 

1. An unlawful gathering m upon another 
man {Cowell. Milton). 2* Advance into the 
territories or rights of another {Addison). 

To ENCU'mBKR. p. a. { encomlre , Fr.) 
1. To clog; to load; to impede {Hooktr). 2* 
To entangle ; to embarrass {Dryden). 3. To 
load with debts. 

KNCU'MBRANCE. s.(fn>m encumber) 

1 Clog; load ; impediment {Temple). 2. Ex- 
crescence ; useless addition {Thomson). 3. 
Burden upon an estate {Ayliffe). 

ENCYCLICAL, a. (ijxwai^;.) Circular 4 
Sent round through a large-region {Stilling.). 

* ENCYCLOPAEDIA, a term nearly syno- 
nymous with cyclopaedia, but adopted in pre- 
ference to it by most editors of general dic- 
tionaries. According to the Ufo learned printer* 
Mr. Bowyer, the preposition in maxes the 
meamngof the word more precise. For cyclopae- 
dia may denote the instruction of a circle, 
and to ojake the sense complete must imply 
the ejmesrion in the fom ; i. e. <* know- 
ledge in $e form of a circle.” Whereas In 
lit cyclopedia f the preposition determines the 
worn to be from the dative of cyclus>)mtrw;- 
> titw at a circle. Ami Vossius, in his book, 
De viriiasaimonw, has observed* that cyclopm 
dia is used by some authors, but encylopcemL 
by the best. # 

The following concise but interesting his- ' 
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jp#sy 6f general dictionaries we extract from 
f* contemporary periodical publication. 
r A dictionary, in its original sense, is a col- 
lection of words arranged alphabetically, to as- 
sist the researches of those who are studying a 
new language, or to explain the mythology, 
customs, geography, and biography, of those 
to whom that language is common. This is 
all that was aimed at by Hesychius and by Sui- 
das, in their respective lexicons ; the former of 
which was composeJ about the end probably 
of the fourth century* and first printed at Ve- 
nicc in 1014; the latter, it is commonly sup- 
posed, was written in the twelfth century, and 
was printed at Milan, as early as Jn 

1573 a dictionary of science appeared under 
this tjtlc, A«£mav, sen Dictionanum mathema- 
ticorum, in quo definitiones et diti&iones con* 
tinentur scieutiaruni mathematicanim arith- 
metics, &c. M. Conrado lXisypodto, authore : 
a very remarkable l>ook for the time in which 
it was published, and of which a new edition 
appeared at Strasburg in 167(). The two Ste- 
phmi compiled dictionaries of words only; a 
class of publications, which naturally abound- 
ed, soon after the roxivalof letters, "and espe- 
cially in the l6ih century. The Medical Dic- 
tionary of II. Stephnnus is confined to the ex- 
planation of the language of Hippocrates and 
Galen. Cooper's Latin Thesaurus wa*J pub- 
lished in I6S7. The tirst work wc have seen 
under the title of Encyclopedia, is J. H. Al- 
ston Encyclopaedia, which was published in 
16.12, iu 1 voN. folio: an elaborate perform- 
ance, which was followed in H>'>7* by Erhardi 
Wcigehi Idea Encyclopa'diaB Matneinatico- 
phil'^ophicyp, a work not snpeilatixely inter- 
esting, even for that period. Hoffman, whose 
Lexicon Universale Historicum Sacrum et 
Profanum, was published in four folio vo- 
lumes, at Basle, in 1677, chiefly expanded the 
geography, mytnologv, and ancient history of 
the Jews, Greeks and llomans, from the Dic- 
tionary of Lloyd, published in l6. r ><). We 
need not dwell on the Lexicon of Pitiscus, of 
Du Cotige and Charpentier, of d’Herbelot, 
nor upon the Diotionuaire Mathemutique of 
Ozanam, nor the Thesaurus of Hickes* The 
next important step was made by Dr HArrts, 

> in his Lexicnm Technicum, published, the 
first volume in 1704, the second in 1710. This 
is the earliest English work, which assumes to 

f ood purpose the systematic form of a General 
)ictionary, and attempts to allot to each ar- 
ticle its comparative portion in the scale of 
human knowledge.- It is, altogether, a very 
valuable performance ; and may even now be 
advantageously consulted, on various topics 
which have* been neglected by later lexicogra- 
phers. The author posae&sed very considerable 
general knowledge ; but Iih attainrflenls a# a 
mathematician and philosopher were roost 
conspicuous. His judiciotfs labours much 

f fated the progress of all who followed' in 
same department, for the next half ceft- 
j ; though, with a mean reserve of whitift 
jCOOftt of them are guilty, they seldom venture 


to acknowledge their obligations' to hiify * It 
is indeed truly extraordinary, that Dr. Har- 
ris's name does not occur either in Beyle* Hi 
the General Dictionary, in the Bibgraphia 
Britan nica, nor even iu the Mathematical and 
Philosophical Dictionary of Iluttou ; though 
he was much too far removed from the authors 
of the two last publications, to leave any room 
for the operation of jealousy. To the fifth edi- 
tion of Harris's Lexicon* »n 1736, a supple- 
ment was added : the aim of its compiler was 
rather to supply the omissions in other 
branches of science than in mathematics and 
philosophy, which had made, however, an 
immense progress from 1764 to that time. 

Various Dictionaries w'ere published be* 
tween Harris's Lexicon, and tne Cyclopaedia 
of Chambers : such, for example, as the 
Great Dictionary of the French academy, gie 
Dictionary of the Jesuits of Trevoux, the 
Chemical Dictionary of Johnson, the Medical 
ones of Blanchard, and Castellus, the Mathe- 
matical Dictionaries of Slone and Wolfiutt, 
the Sea Dictionary of Mainwaring, the Dic- 
tionary of the Bible* by Cal met, the Lexicon 
Phdotophicmn of Chauvin, the Lexicon of J. 
Bnrivard Menkens, published at Ijcipric in 
1715, Jablonski’s Lexicon, in 1721, and Col- 
lier’s Great Historical Dictionary, begun in 
and finished in 1727. Chauvin's Lex- 
icon i«, indeed, a work of importance. It 
contains some very correct diagrams, and a 
good illustration of philosophy, so far as the 
ancients were acquainted with it. The view 
of the mathematical science of the ancients* 
which it exhibits, is very interesting. It is 
sadly contaminated with the jargon of the 
schools; ai.d those parts of it, which are in 
this respect objectionable, have bceu tran- 
scribed by later writers with a most disgraceful 
snr\ Uity. 

The First edition of Chambers's Cyclopaedia 
made its appearance in folio, in 1727* Such 
was the excellence of its plan, and the general 
correctness of its execution^ that the public 
demand occasioned a second edition to be pub- 
lished in 1738, a third in 1 739* a fourth in 
1741, and a fifth in 1746. This unprecedent- 
ed success induced the proprietors to engage 
Mr, G* L. Scott and Dr. Hill to prepare a 
Supplement to the sixth edition, whicn was 
accordingly published in two additional vo- 
lumes. The seventh edition, completed im 
l/$6 in four thick folio volumes, removed the 
ditad vantage* of die double alphabets, by incor- 
porating them into one The editor of this, 
edition was Dr. Abfaham Rees, a gentleman 
every way qualified for the task be bed under- 
taken ; and who, with the assistance of Dr. 
Price, and other eminent men, rendered this 
work by for the most useful of the kind which 
had * been published, the pride of book* 
sellers, and an honour tp the literature and 
science of this country. We must not omit j 
mention, that Mr. Chamber^ bitfcyejf 
much more than ^ a mew ; 
man of very jj 
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' *a$U?» and 6f vigorous intellect. We consider 
the preface to his Dictionary as one of the 
finest specimens of sound reasoning and com- 
prehensive thinking which have ever appear- 
ed in any language. ... 

From this period, dictionaries devoted to arts 
awl sciences, as well as general dictionaries, 
comprizing the whole circle of arts and sci- 
ences, have increased very rapidly both in 
'number and importance. Though we shall 
not attempt to embody the shadows of a shade, 
or to swell this account into a catalogue, yet 
we cannot forbear mentioning the Medical 
Dictionaries of Motherby, Quincy, James, 
Turton, arid the Edinburgh Dictionary ; the 
Chemical Dictionaries of Macquer, Nichol- 
son, and the Aikins ; the Dictionaries of Gus- 
seme and liasches, on Numismatology ; those 
of Miller, Martyn, and Dickson, on Garden- 
ing; those of Burn, Cunningham, and Jarob, 
since edited by Tomlins, on Law; the Marine 
Dictionaries of Chapman and Falconer; the 
Builder's Magazine, and Felibien’s Dictionary 
of Architecture; Jombcrt’s Dictionnaire de 
1’Engenieur et de l’Artilleur, anti James’s Mi- 
litary Dictionary; Pilkington’s Dictionary ‘of 
Painters; Mortimer's and Postleth waite's Dic- 
tionaries of Trade and Commerce ; Rousseau’s, 
Hoyle's, and Busby's Dictionaries of Music; 
the Mathematical and Philosophical Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Hutton, and the Dictionnaire 
de Physique of M. Li bes. The diligence exerted 
by the authors of these and a few other dic- 
tionaries appropriated to separate branches of 
science, and by the editors of encyclopaedias, 
has operated reciprocally to improve both ; and 
hence it has happened, that many both of 
particular and general dictionaries, published 
during, the last fifty years, have greatly contri- 
buted to the improvement and diffusion of hu- 
man knowledge. 

The labours of the continental encyclopae- 
dists, during this period, have been too import- 
ant to be omitted in this survey. Among the 

works of the Germans, we jnay specify the 

•Universal Lexicon of Ludwig, published in 
1732—1750, in 64 volumes ; the CEkonomis- 
che Encyclopedic, by Kriinitz, in 1773; the 
Encyclopedia der Historischcn, Philosophis- 
cen, und Mathematischen Wissenchaften, by 
Bfisch, in 1775* and 1 79-5 ; Kliigel's Encyclo- 
pedic, in 1782 and 1784 ; and the Encyclopa- 
die alter Mathematischen Wissenschaften, ih- 
fer Geschiehte und Litteratur, by Rosenthal, 
j[n I79O. To these may be added, the Swedish 
Encyclopedia, published at Stockholm, by 
Giorwell, in ; and the Enciclopcdia Ita- 
lianaovvero Bibliotheca universale della umane 
cognizioni, published at Naples in 1788. 

. Oar neighbours the French, also, have the 
Dktitonnairc universetde Mathematiques et de 
PHysiique, by M. Sav^rien, in I75 v 3 ; the En- 
cyclopedie, ou Dictionnaire raison n6 des Sci- 
dee Arts, ct des Metiers, by Diderot, 
in 1751^-4757 the Dic- 
[tif, iu 176O; the Dictionnaire 
I; the new edi- 



tion of the Encyclopedic, by Diderot, te. hi 
3() volumes, in 1778—1779; and the Encyclo* 
pedie Method ique, by D’Alembert, Bossut, Con- 
dorcet, Lalancle, c. which commenced in 
1785, and consists of separate alphabets or dic- 
tionaries for the respective arts and sciences. 
Of the two last and most celebrated of these 
works, it is almost unnecessary for us to say, 
that their authors made them the vehicles of 
artful, insidious attacks upon revealed reli- 
gion, and established governments. But, 
alas 1 these generous and enlightened philan- 
thropists, who laboured so diligently for the 
perfection of the human species by trying to 
persuade them that they were not superior, 
either in essential nature, or ultimate destiny, 
to dogs or sheep, were persecuted!— for 90 we 
are told by one of the fraternity. Diderot, it 
seems, hoped — “ h travers une multitude in- 
evitable d’articlcs insigmficans, faire passer 
quelqtics traits utiles aux progrds de la raison, 
qui scraient facilcmente d^meles par les esprits 
prlpards pour les saisir, et qui cchapperaient 
aux regards de la sottise. Son esp£rance nc fnt 
pas realise : la sottise a, pour la defense de son 
empire, les yeux bcaucoup plus percans rju’on 
nc croit, ct sut prtfvoir le coup que la philoso- 
phic alia it lui porter. I .a persecution com- 
mciKjadesIors contrelcsphilosophes, qni re^nr- 
entle 110m d’Encyclopcilistes ; et la persecution 
conipte sur un suert-s, quand tile a trouvtf tin 
noni pour designer sea victinics.” (Lacroix 
sur L'Enscign). 

Wo must now glance rapidly at the labours 
of British encyclopaedists since the time of 
Chambers ; passing over the productions of 
Owen, Proctor, Castieau, Hall, Howard, and 
Kendal, with a mere notice of their names; 
the only one of which that we do not feel 
desirous to forget is Owen. Wc must how- 
ever mention, with commendation, the Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences published in 1766. 
by Crowder, in 3 vols. 4tO. The editors were, 
Rev. J. Scott, Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Mr. Churk'3 Green, of the royal observatory, 
Greenwich; Mr, James Meader; and Fal- 
coner, the unfortunate author of the Ship- 
wreck . Th is, a' truly respectable performance, 
both as to substance and appearance; the 
plates are well executed ; and those, especially, 
on which the signs of the zodiac are delineated, 
are superior to any we have seen in a Dic- 
tionary. # 

The work just mentioned, however, is far 
inferior to Chambers, who bps hitherto had no 
6uch formidable rival in Britain as the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, published at Edinburgh, 

. first we believe in 1708* in 10 vols. 4to. This 
was also, as far as we hare been able to learn, 
the eaflfcst work that attempted the innova- 
tion of incorporating systems or treatises with 
the usual articles in the alphabetical Arrange- 
ment. The third edition of this encyclopaedia, 
superintended by Dr, Gleig, was finished in 
1800 ; the whole, including a Supplement^ 
& vols., being comprized in twenty quarto vo\ 
lumes. It commas, beside the general mate;' 
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tew treated in Chambers's Dictionary, the ad- 
ditional subjects of biography, history, and 
geography. It is a publication, in many re- 
spects, of considerable excellence. It com- 
monly explains the principles and practices in 
the vuiious sciences and arts with great per- 
spicuity and correctness. Its theology is gene- 
rally sound ; and its politics apparently the re- 
sult of honest conviction, though often deli- 
vered in the intemperate tone which marked 
most political disquisitions ten years ago. Many 
<#f the treatises it contains were drawn up by 
-some of the most eminent Scotch professors ; 
those especially which were written by the 
late Dr. Robison, though composed in the de- 
sultory manner which characterises all the 
. productions of that distinguished philosopher, 
stamp a particular value upon the work in 
which they are found, and render it decidedly 
superior in all points connected with the phy- 
sical sciences to any other encyclopaedia yet 
published in Britain. We are sorry to and, 
that the style of the engravings, which is truly 
execrable, puts it completely out of our power 
to say Chat this dictionary is elegant as well as 
useful. 

The English Encyclopaedia was completed 
in 10 vols. 4to. in 1803. The names of it9 
conductors are not mentioned ; but they are 
commonly understood to have been Dr. Aikin 
and Mr. Houlston. 1 ts general plan is much 
like that of the Encyclopaedia Rriianmca ; but 
its execution no where superior, except in the 
engraving, and the departments of biography 
ana geography. The readers of this publica- 
tion, however, will nqt he disgusted with tedi- 
ous descriptions of obscure towns and villages, 
with minute histories of fabulous heroes and 
divinities, or with tiresome and uninteresting 
biography. The plates possess a striking su- 
periority over those of any preceding encyclo- 
paedia. {Eclectic Review), 

Such is the general diffusion of knowledge 
in this country, and so prevalent is the desire, 
to possess a library in one work, that beside 
two General Dictionaries just finished, no less 
than six others are now in course of publica- 
tion^ viz. The Encyclopaedia Londiuensis, a 
new edition of the Encyclopaedia Pcrthensis, 
Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, our own 
work the Pantologia, a new edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, and Dr. Rees’s New 
Cyclopaedia. Of the comparative merits of 
these works it would not become us to speak : 
we are not w^tirig as reviewers but as histo- 
rians. 

ENCY'STED. a. (xvcic-) Enclosed in a ve- 
sicle or bag {Sharp), 

END. s. (em>, Saxon.) I. The extremity 
of the length of any thing materially extended 
" ( Locke ). 2. Extremity or last part in general 
(Locke) . 3. The Sa9t particle of any assignable 
duration {Donne), 4. The conclusion or ces- 
. sation of any action {Genesis), 5. Ultimate 
* state ; final doom (Psalm). 6. The point 
beyond which no progression can be made 
(Psalm). 7» Finu determination ; conclu* 
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•ion of debate or deliberation (Shahs peare). fe. 
Death'; fate *, decease (Roscommon). 9. Ces- 
sation; period {Matthew). 10. Limit; termi- 
nation {Nahum). 11. Abolition; total loss* 
{Locke) . 12. Cause of death 5 destroyer (Shak- 
speare ). 13. Consequence; conclusive event 

( Shakspeare ). 14. Fragment; broken piece 
(Shakspeare). 15. Purpose; intention (C/fl- 
Tcndon). I0\ Thing intended; final design 
(Suckling). 17. An End. Upright; erect: 
a9, his hair stands an end. 

To End. v. a. (from the noun-) 1. To 
terminate ; to conclude ; to finish. 2. To de- 
stroy ; to put to death ( Shakspeare ). 

To En d. v.n. I . To come to an end ; to 
be finished (Fairfax). 2. To terminate ; to con- 
clude (Tap lor). 3. To cease; to fail (Locke), 
End-nicked, in botany. See Emar- 

GINATE. 

To EN DAMAGE. v . a. (from damage .) 
To mischief ; to prejudice; to harm (South), 
To ENDANGER. v. a. (from danger.) 1, 
To put into hazard ; to bring into peril (Til.). 

2. To incur the danger of; to hazard (Bacon), 
To ENDE'AR. v. a. (from dear.) To make 
dear ; to make beloved (Wake). 

ENDEARMENT, s. (from endear.) 1. 
The cause of love ; means by which any thing 
is endeared (Thomson). 2. The state of being 
endeared ; the state of being loved (South). 

ENDE'AVOUR. s. ( devoir , endevoir , Fr.) 
Labour directed to some certain end (Til/.). 

Endeavour strait, a strait of the S. 
Pacific Ocean, which separates New Guinea 
from New Holland. 

To En de'avour. v. n. (from the noun.) 
To labour to a certain purpose (Pope]. 

To Ende'avour. v. a. To attempt; to 
essay (Milton). ' ' 

ENDE'AVOURER. s. (from endeavour.) 
One who labours to a certain end ( Rymer ). 

ENDE'CAGON. s. (ni&txayov.) A plain 
figure of eleven sides and angles. 

ENDEMIC, (endemicus, nSnpixo; ; from ti, 
in, and people.) A disease so termed that 

is peculiar to a certain class of persons, or 

country : thus struma is endetnial to the inha- 
bitants of Derbyshire and the Alps $ Scurvy to “ 
seafaring people ; and the plica polonica is only 
to be met with in Poland. 

To ENDE'NIZE. v. a. (from denizen.) To 
make free; to enfranchise (Camden). 

To ENDI'CT. To Endi'tb. v.o. (endileu 
French.) 1. To charge any man by a written 
accusation before a court of justice : as he was 
endited for felony. 2. To draw up ; to com- 
pose; to write (6ay). , 

To Endi'te. v. n. To compose (Waller), 
ENDI'CTMENT. Endi'tbmrnt. $ 
(from endite.) A bill or declaration made in 
form of law, for the benefit of the common* 
wealth (Hooker). 

ENDIVE, or Endivia, itt botany. See . 

ClCHORUM. 

ENDLESS, a. (from end.) \ • 
end ; being without cpnojjtision Or* 

(Pope)* 2 * ’ c ' “ 
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(¥i Mot son). 3. Infinite in duration; per- 
petual {Hooker). 4. Incessant; continual 
{Pop*). 

Endless rolls and screw. See the 
substantive?. 

E'NDLESSLY. ad.^from endless.) 1. In- 
cessantly; perpetually {Decay <f Piety). 2. 
Without termination of length. 

ENDLESSNESS. J. (from endless.) 1. 
Exepsion without limit. 2. Perpetuity ; end- 
less duration. 3. The quality of being round 
without an end (Donne). 

E'NDLONG. ad. {end and long.) In a 
straight line (Dry den). 

E'NDMOST.V (end and most.) Remotest; 
furthest; at the further end. 

ENDOR, in ancient geognphy, a town of 
.Galilee, four miles to the south of Mount Ta- 
bor, in the tribe of Manasseh. This is the 



1. To register on the back of a writing; to 
superscribe. 2. To cover on the back : not 
used. 

ENDORSEMENT, of m and dorsum , 
back, is particularly used in commerce, for a 
writing on the back of a bill of exchange by 
the proprietor or bearer, either thereby to 
transfer it to some other, or to render it pay- 
able to the order of some other, or else to serve 
for an acquittance or receipt. 

To ENDO'W. v. a. ( indutare , Latin.) 1. 
To enrich with a portion (Exodus). 2. To 
supply with any external goods (Addison). 3. 
To enrich with anv excellence (Swift). 4. 
To be the fortune of any one ( Shakspeare ). 

ENDOWMENT. s. (from endoiv.) 1 . 
Wedflth bestowed to any person or use. 2. The 
bestowing or assuring a dower ( Cowley ). 3. 

Appropriation of revenue ( Dryden ). 4. Gifts 
of nature (Addison). 

Endowment, in law, denotes the settling 
St dower on a woman : though sometimes it. is 
used figuratively, for settling a provision ujwm 
a parson, on the building of a church ; or the 
severing a sufficient portion of tithes for a vi- 
car* when, the benefice is appropriated. 

To ENDU'K. v. a. (induo, Latin.) To sup- 
ply with mental excellencies (Common Pray .). 

’ENDURANCE, s. (from endure.) l. Con- 
tinuance; lastingness ( Spenser). 2. Patience; 
sufferance (Temple). 3* State of suffering 
(South). 4. Delay ; procrastination : obsolete 
iSkahpBare). 

To ENDU'RE. 9. (endurer, French.) 
1. To bear; to sustain; to support (Bacon), 
£, To bear with pa$jenee (Milton). 3t To un- 
dergo ; to sustain (tfrydtn). 

. To Endu'he. v. n. 1 . To last; to remain ; 
to continue (Locke), & To brook ; to bear; 
to admit (Davies), 

KNflJlWR. sv (fro!**' endure.) l. One 
bear or endure; smtainer ; sufferer 
). 2. Continuer ; lastfcr* 

WISEv ( end and «<*>.); Erectly ; 
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ENDYMION, in fabulous history, a sh*p* 
herd, son of iEthlius and Calyce. It is said 
that he required of Jupiter to grant to him to 
be always young, and to sleep as much as he 
would ; whence came the proverb of Endymi- 
onis somnum dotmire, to express a long sl^ep. 
Diana saw him naked as he slept on~mount 
Latnios ; and was so struck with his beauty, 
that she came down from heaven every night 
to enjoy his company. Endymion married 
Chromia daughter of I tonus; by whom he had 
three sons, Paeon, Epeus, and iEolus, and a 
daughter called Eurydiee. The fable of En- 
dymion’a amours with Diana, ot the moon, 
arose from his knowledge of astronomy ; whence 
as he passed the night on some high mountain 
to observe the heavenly bodies, it came to be. 
reported that he was courted by the moon. 
Some suppose that there were two of this 
name; the son of a king of Elis, and the shep- 
herd or astronomer of Caria. The people of 
Heraclea maintained that Endymion died cm 
mount Latinos, and the Eieuns pretended to 
show his tomb at Olympia in Peloponnesus. 

To 1 J 7 N EC ATE. t». a. (cncco, Latin.) To 
kill ; to destroy (Harvey). 

ENEMA, (enema ,'tvi[A4 ; from nnui, to in- 
ject.) Clyster. Injection. 

E'NEMY. s. (enriemi, French.) 1. A pub- 
lic foe (Davis). 2. A private opponent; an 
antagonist (Matthew). 3. Any one who re- 
gard^ another with malevolence; not a friend 
(Shakspeare). 4. One that dislikes (Prior), 
h. The fiend ; the devil (Common P/ayer). 

ENERGETIC K, a. (mpyv^o;.) l. Forci- 
ble ; active ; vigorous (Harvey). 2. Operative; 
active; working (Grew). 

E'NERGY. s. (fvtpy4iu.) l. Power not ex- 
erted in action (Bacon). 2. Force; vigour; 
efficacy (Smdridgc). 3. Faculty; operation 
(Bentley). 4. Suength of expression; force 
of signification ; spirit; life (Roscommon). 

To ENE'RV ATE. v. a. ( envrvo , Latin.) » 
To weaken ; to deprive of force (Bacon). 

. ENERVATION, s. (from enervate.) 1. 
The act of weakening ; emasculation. 2. The 
state of being weakened : effeminacy. 

7o ENK'RVE. v. a. (enervo, Latin.) To 
weaken ; to break the force of ; to crush 
(Digly). 

To ENFA'MISH. v. a. (from famish.) To 
starve ; to famish ; to kill with hunger. 

7b ENFEEBLE, v. a. (Ctomjeeblc.) To 
weaken ; to enervate (Taylor). * 

To ENFE'Of’F. v . a, f'eoffqyfrntum, low 
Latin.) To invest with any digniti^or posses* 
sions. A law term (Haley. 

ENFEOFFMENT. $. (from eifeoff.) I. 
The act of Enfeoffing. 2. The instrument or 
deed by which one is/ invested with posses- 
sions. 

To ENF F/FFER . v. a. To, bind in fetters; 
to enebain : not in use (. Shakspeare ) 

ENFIELD, a town in Middlesex, with- a* 
market on Saturdays. It was once famous for T 
an^extensive royal-chase, disforested in. .1 
It IQ> tqth^N* of Lo&doa* 4 
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Knei&'ld (William), LL.D. an able dis- 
senting minister, was born at Sudbury, in 
March, 1741. lie was educated At Daveinry 
academy, under Dr. Caleb Ashworth, and in 
1763 was ordained minister of a congrega- 
tion at Liverpool, where he married. While 
here he published two volumes of sermons, 
which met with a good reception. About 
1770 he removed to Warrington, where he 
discharged the office of tutor in the academy 
established there for the instuiction of dis- 
senters ; and at the same time performed the 
functions of a pastor to the dissenting congre- 
tion which assembled at that place. During 
the period of his residence here he composed 
some useful works, paiticularly. The Speaker, 
and the Seouci to it, both well known school 
boolts ; and Instituted of Natural Philosophy, 
4to., a clear and well-anangcd compendium 
of the leading principles, theoretical and ex- 
perimental, ot the philosophical sciences. A 
new and unproved edition of this work has 
been lately published. In 17 Hj, two years 
after the dissolution of the Warrington acade- 
my, I)r Enfield received an imitation from 
the congregation at the Octagon Chapel, Nor- 
wich, which he accepted. In thii city and 
its neighbourhood he resided during the re- 
niaindf r of his life Much of his leisure was 
occupied in preparing for the nre>s an abridg- 
ment ofBruckers Histoiyof Philosophy; this 
task he completed in 17<)l» and the work ap- 
peared in 2 voU. 4to. Here the tcuels of 
philosophy, and the live. of its professors, are 
depicted in a pleasing form, and with 111 uth 
clcauic^s and elegance. The last two or thiee 
years of his life were cm] l >\rd, in conjunction 
with Dr. Atkin, and others, in compiling a 
General Biographical I)ictmna»v ; a work 
which, as far as we can jud^e from the vo- 
lumes already published, bids fur to he one of 
the most complete on tlvs subject in any lan- 
guage. Dr. Enfield died, alter a short illness, 
on the $d of November, 1 75)7. 

The doctor was not only an able but an ami- 
able man his public writings have ensured 
him the character of an ingenious, perspicuous, 
mid correct writer, though they exhibit not 
many traces of profound thinking, or original 
genius. His conduct as a fathei, a tutor, and 
a minister, was such a*, caused him to be belov- 
ed, admired, and mutated, 

ENFILADE* a French term, signifying a 
senes or continuation of sevcial things, dis- 
posed, as jt*iwere, in the same thread or line ; 
as an entiJ#d& of rooms, of buildings, &c. 

To En fila'de. a, (from the noun.) To 
pierce in a riuht line. 

To ENFPHE. 0. a . (from fat.) To fire j to 
sot on fire ; to kindle : obsolete {Spenser), 

To ENFORCE. \y. a. {erforar, French.) 

1. To give strength to : to strengthen. 2. To 
make or gain by force {Spann r). 3. To put 
in act by violence {SJtakspeare) . 4. To iustU 
■ gate; to provoke; to urge on {Spenser), 6* 
* To urge with eneifcv {Clarcmbm). 0. To com- 
pel \ to constrain \D<tvi< ?). 7, To pre«s with 
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TVEnfo'rce. v . n. To prove; to evince $ 
to show beyond contradiction {Hooker), 

En fo'rce.j. (from/owe.) Power , strength* 
not used {Mtlion). 

ENFORCEDLY, ad. (from enforce ) Bf' 
violence ; not voluntarily ; not spontaneous** 
ly; not by choice ( SJtakspeare ). 

ENFORCEMENT, ad. (from erf orce.).U 
An act of violence , compulsion ; force offered 
{Raleigh). 2. Sanction; that which 'gives 
force to a law {Locke). 3. Motive of convic- 
tion; urgent evidence (Hammond). 4. Prey- 
ing exigence (Shakspeare). 

EN FO RCER, s. (from enforce.) Compel* 
ler ; one who effects by v tolence {Hammond). 

ENFO'ULDRED. « (from fonthe, Fr.) 
Mixed with lightning : obsolete {Spenser). 

To ENFRANCHISE, v. a. (from fran* 
rhtsc ) 1 . To admit to the pm ilegcs of a 

freeman {Davies). 2. To set free from sla- 
very {Temple). 3. To free or release from 
custody {Shaks peart). 4. To denieen; to 
endenizen (Watt*). 

ENFRANCHISEMENT, r. 1. Investi- 
ture of the privileges of a denizen {Cowell). 

2. Release from prison or from slavery ( Shak .) 

KNHtO'ZKN. pan. (from frozen.) Con- 
gealed with cold not used (S pen fir). 

To ENGA'GE. v . a . {engage}, French.) I. 
To make liable for a debt to a creditor ( Shak * 
s peare). 2. To impawn ; to stake {Hndtlra\) 

3. To enlist; to bring into a party ( Tillohon ). 

4. To embark in an affair (Digly). b. To 
unite ; to attich ; to make adherent {Addison), 
b. To induce, to win hy pleasing means; to 
gain (ITullu). 7. To hind by anv appoint- 
ment ot conliact (Attn bury). 8. To seize by 
the attention. 0. r Io employ ; to hold in busi- 
ness (D/y ). 10 To encounter, to fight ( Pop* 1 ) * 

To Knga'ge. r. n I To conflict; to 
fight (Clan ulvn). 2. To embark in any bu- 
siness , to inlist in any parly ( Diyden). 

ENGA'GEMENT. s. {engagement, Fr.) 
L* The act of engaging, tmpiwnmg, or making 
liable to a debt. 2. Obligation by contract 
( i/trrbuiii ). 3. Adherence to a party, ot 
causo; partiality {Swift). 4. Employ ment’of the p 
attention {Rogrn). 5. Fight; conflict; battle 
{Dry den). 6. Obligation ; motive {Hammond). 

To ENGA'OL. r. a. (from gaol.) To int* 
prison ; to confine (Shahipewc). 

To ENGA'RRISON. v a. (from garrison). 
To protect by a garrison (Ilowei). 

EN GASTR1 MYTH I . Oy/arw^ lite- 
rally, ventriloquists.) In pagan theology, the Py- 
thians, priests or priestesses of Apollo, who de- 
livered oracles from within, without any action 
of the mouth or lips. The ancient philosophers, 
8cc. are divided upon the power protended toby 
the engastrimy th 1. H i ppocrates rneutionsitas a 
disease ; others will have it a kind of .divina- 
tion ; others attubutc it to the, possession of an 
evil spirit; and others to art and mechanism, 
M. Scottus maintains, that the engastriraythLJ 
of the ancient* were ppett, who, when 
priests could not speak, supplied tho W *8WP 
explaining in verso what Apollo 

the CAMty »f * 
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ENGELBRECHTSEN (Cornelius), a cc- Mr, Close, Mr. Trevithick, and other** fe* 
tebrated painter, born at Leyden in 1468, and Gregory’s Mechanics, vol. ii. p. 283). yjjfc 
was the first who painted in oil in that country, shall here describe a water pressure engiiiti 
Several noble picture^Jby this artist are still pro designed by the late Mr. John Smeatoti, in 
served in the churches of Leyden and Utrecht. 1770, to be erected at Temple Newsham, 
He died in 1533. i Yorkshire, the scat of lord Irwin: and we 

To ENGE'NDER. v . a . ( engender , Fr.) must here return our most sincere acknow- 

1 . To beget between different sexes (Sidney), lodgements to sir Joseph Banks, for indulging 

2 . To produce; to form (Davies). 3. To ex- our draughtsman with Mr. Smeaton’s original 

cite; to cause; to produce (Addison). 4. To drawings, from which our Plate 6i was made, 
bring forth (Prior). Fig. is a section of the engine, through the 

To Engender, v. n. To be caused ; to be middle of the cylinder and water pipes, and fig. 
produced (Dry den). 2. is a plan looking down upon the engine. 

KNGERS, a town in the circle of the The engine is worked by a small stream of 
Lower Rhine, Germany. Lat. 50. 35 N. water brought to it by a pipe A : it falls from 
Lon. 7 . 32 E. the surface of the engine 54 feet, and is con- 

ENGHELRAMS (Cornelius), an eminent voyed from the engine by a pipe H, which has 
painter in water colours, born at Malines in 12 feet fall from the engine to the surface of 
1527 * His chief works are in the church of the water of the well, where it delivers. The 
St. Rombonr, where he has represented the engine works a pump which throws back part 
works of mercy. Several of his paintings are of ihe water to a reservoir 80 feet above theen- 
scattered throughout Germany, but they are all gitic, and consequently 2(5 feet above the level 
of the religious kind. He died in 1583. of the head. Trie pipe A conducts the water 

ENGH1EN, a town of Hainault, in the to the pump B by one branch, and to the top 
Netherlands, famous for a battle which was of the cylinder D, which works the engine, by 
fought near it in 1692, between the French the other. The cylinder is of brass truly bored, 
and English troops, in which the former gained and furnished with a solid piston, whose rod 
thcvictoiy. This is generally called the battle passes through a close stuffing box in the cy- 
ofSteinkirk. It is 16 miles N. oi’Mons. Lat. finder lid, where leather is packed round it so 
60. 41* N. Lon. 4. 5 E. close that no water can leak by it. The upper 

ENGIA, Kngina, or. Oegina, an island end of the piston rod is keyed into a small box, 
of European Turkey, lying on a culph of the which connects it with an iron rod «, sliding 
siune name, between Livadia and the Morea. through a guide to make it move steadily. E 
It is 22 miles S. of Athens. Lat. 37. 45 N. is the working beam moving round a centre 
Lon. 23 . 59 E. at e : it has an arch head at its outer end which 


• E'NGINE. s . (engirt, French.) 1. Any 
mechanical complication, in which various 
movements and parts 4 concur to one effect. 2. 
A military machine (Fairfax). 3. Any in- 
strument (Raleigh). 4. Any instrument to 
throw water upon burning houses. (Dry den). 
.5. Any means used to bring to pass, or to effect 
( Duppd ). 6* An agent for another (Daniel). 

Engine, in mechanics, a compound ma- 
chine, made of one or more mechanical powers, 

88 levers, pulleys, screws, &c. in order to raise, 
cast, or sustain any weight, or produce any ef- 
fect which could not be easily effected other- 
wise. Tlje won! is formed of the French engin, 
ffritsi fbe Latin ingenium , wit; from the in- 
genuity exerted in the invention of engines to 
augment the effect of moving powers. 

Engine for extinguishing fire. 
See Hydrostatics., and Fire engine. 

Engine (Pile^, one contrived for driving 
piles. See Pile engine. 

Engine (Steam), a machine to raise water 
and communicate motion toother machinery 
by the force of steam. See Steam. engine. 

Engines (Pressure), for raising water by 
the pressure and descent of a column inclosed 
in a pipe, have been lately erected in different 
lartroF this country. Tne principle now ad- 
rted to was adopted in some machinery exe- 
* in France; about 1731, (see Belidor dc 
|Hydr&tit Iit>, iv. c. I .) and Was likewise 
ih Cornwl® more than 40 years ago. 


is a segment of a circle struck from the centre 
e: it receives n chain by which the piston rod 
a is suspended, d is the pump rod jointed to 
the beam, and moving up and down with it. 
The forcer of the pump B is fixed to it at the 
lower end. f is a pipe which forms a com- 
munication between the top and bottom of the 
cylinder. It leads down into a chest upon 
which the cylinder is placed, and to which it 
is open at bottom : a short cylindrical pipe is 

fixed across with inside this chest, communi- 
cating with the pipe^/at top, and with the pipe 
II (which conveys the water away from tne 
engine; at the bottom. This short pipe has a. 
water-tight division in the middle ofit, so that 
there is no passage through it from / toll; 
but there are foursquare holes made in the pipe 
at equal distances round it, both aboye and be- 
low the division. One of (he square holes be- 
low the division is represented by a (lack square . 
in fig. I. A ring of brass is fitted upon|he cylin- 
dric pine, and slides up and down upon it, being 
packed with leather that no water may pass be- 
tween the two cylinders. The sliding cylinder 
is just half the length of the other; and when it 
is slid up, as in the figure, it covers the four 
holes in the fixed pipe which are above the di- 
vision, and opens the four holes below, allow- 
ing a passage from the bottom of the cylinder 
to the pipe H; on the contrary, when '.the 
slider is put down, the lower holes are closed , 
and the upper, ones are opened, making a pas- , 
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tlidlrig valve has a pin projecting from each caused the piston to descend, is now removed, 
Me>the pins being included between ciifts made and the column of water of 64 feet coming 
Mfcne end of a forked lever «, moveable upon down the pipe A, forces open the tower valve 
an axis which passes through the sides of the of the pump (the valve at # closing and taking 
chest, and has a long lever (shewn by dotted the bearing of the column of 80 feet), presses 
lines behind the cylinder) fastened to it. By the underside of the pump bucket and raises it 
moving the upper end of this levee towards the up, moving the beam and piston with it. There 
engine, the sliding valve will be raised up, and being now an equal pressure both above and 
by moving it in a contrary direction, the valve below the piston, it will be moved uneasily* 
will be gushed down. £ is a small iron rod When the piston arrives at the middle of its 
jointed to the end of the long lever by one of stroke, the pin y in the rod r takes the lever p, 
its ends, and suspended by a hook from a and raises it with it, until it arrives at the top 
spindle turning upon pivots. This spindle has of its stroke, when it passes the vertical position, 
several levers upon it: mno is a three arm- and instantly falls over into the position repre- 
td lever, the arm m has a weight at the end, sented in the figure. The lever © taking the 
and is called the tumbling bob: n and o are end of the rod k, and putting it towards the en- 
two .other arms made in the same piece with gine, raises the sliding valve, opens the passage 
t» : these two arms strike against a pin fixed to the pipe H. The whole column of 66 feet 
across in the end of the rod h ; p and </ are two now presses upon the piston and forces it down, 
crooked levers by which the spindle is moved: overcoming a column of 80 feet upon the pump, 
these levers are struck by pins fixed in a though the diameter of the pump is larger thaii 
wooden rod r, which is jointed to the beam that of the cylinder; this happens from the 
and works up and down with it. ,r is a piece chain of the piston acting upon a much longer 
of wood fixed to the upright beam of the frame lever than Ine purnp. K and L are two air 
having pins projecting from it, which catch vessels upon the pipes A and Y. 
the tumbling bob m , and prevent its moving Engines at London bridge, for sup- 
too far. S is a stop-cock in the main pipe, plying the metropolis with water. These, by 
which regulates the quantity of water coming reason of their great magnitude and importance, 
to the engine, and consequently the velocity deserve particular notice. They are worked by 
with which the engine will work. the water of the river^ Thames, which at that 

To describe the operation of the engine, we part is so contracted in the narrow passages be- 
will suppose every thing to he in the position tween the sterlings or wooden piers upon which 
represented in the 'figure, except that ihe pipes, the stone piers of the bridge are built, as to oc- 
cylmder, and pump, are full of water. The casion a considerable fall at all times except at 
engine is then at the top of its stroke, which is high or low water. Thcjirst five arches of the 
determined by the top of the arch, on the end London end of the bridge are devoted to the 
of the beam, meeting a bolt nut across the water engines which supply the city with water, 
frame. The whole column of water 64 feet The largest of these machines is shewn in 
always presses upon the top of the piston ; and Plate 62 and (33. Plate 62 is an elevation of 
in the present position of the sliding valve, the the engine taken from the sixth pier of the 
water contained in the lower part of the bridge, and Plate 63 is an elevation taken from 
cylinder can get into the eduction pipe H, and the upper side of the bridge; the same letters of 
thence away from the engine. This pressure 1 reference are used in both plates. AA, Plate 
added to the 12 feet fall below the engine causes 62, represents the sterling of the fifth pier of 
the piston to descend, bringing: down the beam the bridge composed of a vast body of piles 
and |!ump*rod d with it. The valve in the driven into the bed of the river, and the inter- 

bottom ot the pump now shut, and the water slices filled up with chalk and gravel ; upon 
in' the pump barrel beirfg pressed by the piston, the heads of these a set of horizontal beams are 
opens the other valve at X, and goes up the laid in the manner of joists, and all is made 
pipe Y to the reservoir, overcoming a column level by chalk and gravel. The fourth pier 
of water of 80 feet. When the engine gets to (BB, Plate 63) is made in the same manner* 
the middle of its stroke, a pin in the other side The water wheel EEFF is made of such a 
of the wooden rod r takes tne lever ^ and forces length as to fill the space between the two 
itdown,raising£the tumbling Iwb m at the same sterlings as exactly as possible without touch- 
time. Bythe time the piston arrives at the ing, and the bearings tor the pivots of its axis 
bottom of the cylinder, the tumbling bob is are supported upon headstocks DD resting 
brought pa9t the vertical position, and suddenly upon tne sterlings. The water wheel has fout 
oversets by its own weight. The lever n now rings EEEE, each having six arms morticed 
runs against the pin across the end of the rod k 9 into the axi9 : each riug has 24 starts ee mor- 
and shoves it from the engine moving the long ticed into it, to which are nailed boards, upon 
lever of the sliding valve, and the short lever t which the water act9 when turning the wnee) 
down, ju9t in the contrary manner to what it round. FF is the main axis, upon the ends of 
is in the drawing. This’closes the four lower which are fixed two large wooden wheels GGy j; 
holes in the fixed cylinder, and prevents the round which cast-iron rings of cogs are fixed inJjj 
water going down the pipe H, and at the same segments. The wheels turn twn«'iruad MgB| 
instant opens the four upper holes, forming a which give motion to the puraps^fer whjH§j| 
t Comtfruuication between the top and bottom of there are six, three 
Ike cylinder* The pressure of 66 feet, which wheel. > OafydPi 
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shewn in Plate 63; but as the other is exactly 
the same, one is sufficient. The axis on which 
the trundle H is fixed is of cast-iron ; it has 
thjg& cranks, ab , Plate 62 , and another head be- 
hind the frame; Jgh ai;e cast-iron rods jointed 
to the crauks at their lower ends, and to the 
ends of the great levers or regulators IKL at 
the upper cuds. The regulators have arches 
%kl at the other ends, struck from the centres of 
the beams, ujion which chains are laid to give 
motion to the rods of the pumps MNO. By 
the motion of the water, the water-wheel is 
made to revolve on Us axis and the large cog- 
wheel G with it: by its cogs it turns the trun- 
dle H and cranks ab, which being arranged 
round the axis at equal intervals, successively 
elevate and depress the crank -rods Jgh and re- 
gulators IKL, and give to the pump- rods a ver- 
tical motion. 

The joints of the crank-rods Jgh are made 
to screw together round the crank neck with 
brass between; by which means they work 
very pleasantly, and when worn can be screw- 
ed up light again that they may have no shake. 
The crank -rods have a Haunch m in the middle 
of them, and are held together by four screws, 
so as they may be taken apart occasionally 
without difficulty when the pump buckets are 
to be drawn out of the barrels to new leather 
them. The joints at the end of the. beam are 
made with brasses and screws to adjust them. 

The beams or regulators are admirably well 
designed to be strong, with but little timber : 
they are formed of two pieces of limber, between 
which the cast-iron axes on which they turn 
are placed, and then theendsare bent. to touch, 
and kept together by hoops and screw bolts. 
At the ends square pieces of wood n are let into 
both timbers; and thus when they arc firmly 
bound together and held from sliding endwise 
upon each other, they form an excellent truss- 
beam, which cannot bend without stretching 
one timber and compressing the other. The 
pump-rods are attached to the arches at the 
ends of the beams by four iron chains each, 
as is shewn in Plate 03. The rod has a cross 
piece o fixed on the top of it, to which the two 
outside chains are screwed, and the lower ends 
of the same chains arc fastened to the lower 
end of tjbe arch. These chains act to push 
down the piston rods: the other two chains 
which raise the rods are fastened to the top of 
tjte atth and to the rods at lower ends, as t>hewn 
in the beam L The pumps arc forcing- pumps. 
p is a square iron pipe screwed down upon the 
groundsills of the engine frame ; it has a (launch 
at each, end, On aj$e of which a lid is screwed, 
and the other jpift* it to the section pipe Q, 
which brings the water on the top of the pipe. 
The three barrels MNO are screwed, having 
a valVe in the joint, which allows water to enter 
the barrels, but prevents its* return. From the 
bottom ofieadi barrel proceeds a crooked pipe 
a, which- communicates with another square 
let'll* baaing valves at the joint So prevent any 
iBpter getting bock iuio the barrels. On the 

is screwed, 


necessary (similar lids are screwed on the pipe 
Pat the back towards the cranks). At the 
ends of the pipe 11 are Haunches, one of WIMi 
receives a lid like the lower pipe P, and me* 
other Haunch the pipe r, whicn conveys the 
water away ftdrri the pumps. The pistons or 
buckets of the pumps are solid, that is, without 
valves in them ; and their action is as follows : 
When the pistons are drawn up they make a 
vacuum in tne barrels, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the surface of the water from 
which the pipe Q draws raises the valves in 
the bottom or the barrels, and fills them. At 
the descent of the buckets the lower va\ves shut, 
and the water contained in the barrels can find 
no passage but through the valve9 in the pipe 
It ; and when the pistons are drawn up again, 
thet-e valves close, and the lower ones to give a 
fresh supply of water to the barrels. By the 
position of the cranks it always happens that 
one or other of the bartels i9 forcing the water 
into the force pipe; and as the strokes of the 
other set of pumps at the other end of the 
water-wheel are contrived to be intermediate 
or alternating to these, a constant succession is 
kept up. The pipe r is continued to the shore 
to convey the water into the streets, &c. A 
wooden cistern S is placed over the pumps to 
hold water, and keep a constant supply of it 
above the pistons. The whole engine is sur- 
rounded by a strong timber feuce, which guards 
it from the injuries it might receive from ves- 
sels striking it at high water, when the liquid 
ri«es above the level of the sterlings nearly to 
the axis of the water-wheel. On the tops of 
these piles a large stage is built to sci ve as a road 
fiotn the shore to the eugine, and the under- 
side of it supports the pipes r, Plate ()3, which 
convey the water ashore. There are also other 
stages in different parts of the machine to sup- 
port workmen when repairing it; these prevent 
the whole engine from being seen from the 
bridge at one view, and for this reason they 
are omitted in the drawing. The original en- 
gine was contrived by Mr. Beighton ; but its 
present improvements are by Mr. Smeaton. 

ENGINEER. n. r. ( engingnier , Fr.) One 
who manages engines; one who directs the 
artillery of an army.— 

For ’tis the sport to have the engineer 

Hoist with his own petard. 

Shaksp. Hamlet. 

An engineer, in the military art, should be 
possessed of a perfect knowledges in mathema- 
tics, so as to delineate upon paper, or mark 
upon the ground, ail sorts of forts, and other 
works proper for offence and defence. IIo 
should understand the a*t of fortification, so as 
not only to be able to discover the defects of a 
place, but to find a. remedy proper for them; 
as also how to moke an attack upon, as well as 
to defend, the place. Engineers should there- 
fore be brave as welt «a$ ingenious. When at 
a siege they have narrowly surveyed the place, 
they are to make their report to the general, by 
acquainting hkn which part they jpdge the 
weakest, and where approaches ma y be flWb- 4 
with most success. Their business is also 'jjh 
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dfeKncata the lines of circumvalladon and eon* 
iravaft&tion, taking all the advantages of the 



from the place. 

ENGINERY. s. (from engine.) 1* The 
act of managing artillery ( Milton Engines 
of war; artillery {Mitt in). 

t To ENGPRD. v. a . (from gird.) To en- 
circle *, to surround ( Shakspeare ). 

ENGLAND, the southern and most con- 
siderable part of the island of Great Britain ; 
bounded on the N. by Scotland, on the N.E. 
and E. by the German ocean, on the S. by the 
English channel, and on the VV. by St. George’s 
channel, the principality of Wales, and the 
Irish sea. It lies between 2° E and 7° W. Ion. 
and between 4£)° and 56° N. lat. It is of a 
triangular form. From the S. Foreland in 
Kent, which may be termed the E point of 
the triangle, to Berwick upon Tweed, which 
is tlie N. its length in a straight lino is 346 
miles; from that point to the Lamls-end, in 
Cornwall, which is the W. it is 425; and the 
breadth thence to the S. Foreland is 340. But 
the breadth diminishes, in general, as we ap- 

f iroach the north; and, on the other hand, the 
ength would be considerably more, if we were 
to follow all the windings of the sea-coast. 
“ The face of the country in England,” says 
Dr. Aikin, in his England Delineated, *• af- 
fords all that beautiful variety which can be 
found in the most extensive tracts of the globe. 
In some parts, verdant plains extend as far as 
the eye can reach, watered by copious streams, 
and covered by innumerable cattle. In others 
the pleasing vicissitudes of gently- rising hills 
and bending vales, fertile in corn, waving with 
wood', and interspersed with meadows, ofler 
the most delightful landscapes of rural opulence 
and beauty. Some tracts abound with pro- 
spects of a more romantic kind; lofty moitn* 
tains, craggy rocks, deep narrow dells, and 
tumbling torrents. Nor are there wanting, -as 
a contrast to so many agreeable scenes, the 
gloomy features of black barren moors and 
wide uncultivated heaths. On the whole, 
however, few countries have a smaller propor- 
tion of land absolutely steril and incapable of 
cul'urc.” The richest parts are, in general, 
the midland and southern. Toward* the N. it 
partakes of »he barrenness of the neighbouring 
Scotland. The E. coast is, in many parts, 
sandy and marshy. A range of rude-ana ele- 
vated land, sometimes rising into lofty moun- 
tains, extends from the borders of Scotland to 
the very heart of England, tunning from N. to* 
S. anti forming ti natural division between the 
E. and W. sides of the kingdom. Cornwall 
is also a rough hilly tract; and a similar cha- 
racter prevails iiv part of tire adjacent counties, 
These' mountainous troeti abound with various, 
mineral treasures. The rivers are numerous:; 
bup the. comparatively small tent of England: 
wilt jiot permit them to vie, in lengthof course, 
Wiihythe great river* on the continent. The 


most considerable of them are, the Thames, 
Severn, Medway, Trent, Ouse, Tyne, Tees# 
Eden, Avon, Derwent, Dee, Mersey,’ &c. 
which, with many others, are described uftdet 
their respective heads. The lakes are neither 
numerous nor extensive. They are chiefly in 
the N.W. counties; and those of Westmor- 
land and Cumberland, in particular, exhibit 
such varieties of beautifully romantic and pictu- 
resque scenery, as to have become, for some 
years past, the fashionable object of summer 
excursions from the metropolis, and every part 
of the country. 

England, including Wales, when first in- 
vaded by the Romans, was divided into 17 
petty state*. 1. The Danmonii, Dunmonii, 
or Uonmonii, inhabited Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. 2. The Durotriges possessed Dorsetshire, 

3. The Belg& Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and 
the greater part of Hampshire. 4. The Atre- 
bates inhabited Berkshire. 5. The Regiri in- 
habited Surry, Sussex, and part of the coast of 
I'Iam|*hire. 6. The Cantii inhabited and save 
name to Kent. 7. The Dobnni are placed by 
Ptolemy on the N. side of the Thames, near 
its head, in Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire. 

8. The Cattieuchlani, Calyeuchlani, Catttdu- 
dani, or Cathicludani, inhabited Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire, and Hertfordshire. 9* 
The Trinobautes possessed Essex and Middle- 
sex. 10. The Iceni, whose country compre- 
hended Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and 
Huntiogdonshiie, are by Ptojemy called Si- 
nicin, and by others Tigeni. Cambdon is of 
opinion, that they were the people whom Caesar 
calls Cenomagni. 1 1 . The Coritani inhabited 
Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Rutland- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Derbyshire, 12. The Cornavii possessed 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire* 
Shropshire, and C heshire. 13* The Silures 
inhabited Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, Gla- 
morganshire, Herefordshire, and Monmouth- 
shire. 14. The Demetae inhabited part of 
Caennarthemhire, Pembrokeshire, and Cardi- 
ganshire. 15. The country of the Onlovice* 
comprehended Montgomeryshire, Merioneth- ‘ 
shire, Caernarvonsliire,Dcnbighshire,and Flint- 
shire. l(). The Brigantes possessed Yorkshire, 
Durham, Lancashire, Westmorland, and Cum- 
berland. 17. Northumberland was held by the 
Ottadini, Ottadeni, or Ottalini. Their country, 
according to some, reached from the Tyne fcg- 1 
the Forth ; though the most common opinion ■ 
is, that it reached only to the Tweed. The 
above names are plainly Roman, but thei* 
etymology is doubtless British, though any at- 
tempts to trace their derivation, from words ia 
rite old British language must now be attend* 
ed with great uncertainty and obscurity. See 
Buttajn. 

The total quantity of laud in England and 
Wales is' estimated at 37»2&5v&55 acres; or* 
according to I)r. Grew, 46 millions ; of this*,^ 
in the year I BOO,- 1 1,350,501 acres, were , 
tillage, 1 G,79M3J* Acmitepastufoge, , wg^i 
remainder uncultivated* ' 
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and the sites of towns, roads, rivers, &c. The 
amount of the population in the same year was 
about millions : the number of inhabited 
houses wa> l,ft98, r J78 f of uninhabited houses 
58,96^, and of families l,, 9 17,232. The num- 
ber of parishes, chuiches, and chapels in Eng- 
land is about 10,500, in Wales about 1100. At 
the same period the total of his majesty’s army, 
including regulars, fcucibles, and militia, was 
186,773: the navy ami marines, 12()/279 : 
royal artillery' 11, 6 18, Since the abo\c period 
our military establishment lias considerably in- 
creased. 

The government of this country is a limited 
monarchy; the legislative power residing in the 
king, the house of lords, and the house of com- 
mons; and the executive power in the king, 
the great officers of state, trie judges, and all 
the inferior gradations of magistracy. Under 
this free constitution we have enjoyed a degree 
of prosperity and hapiness, so uniform and iin* 
inteirupted, as to be the admiration of sur- 
rounding nations. The civil division of the 
country is into circuits, and shires, or coun- 
ties; these last arc subdivided into wapentakes, 
or hundreds, and parishes. The circuits (which 
are six in number, and through each of which, 
for the most part, two of the judges administer 
justir 0 twice a-year) contain 38 counties. They 
are, l. The Home Circuit, which contains the 
counties of Essex, Hnts, Kent, Surry, and 
Sussex. 5*. The Norfolk Circuit, containing 
the counties of Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, 
Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk. .3. The 
Oxford Circuit, containing the counties of 
Oxford, Berks Gloucester, Worcester, Mon- 
mouth, Hereford, Salop, and Stafford. 4. The 
Midland Circuit, containing the shires of 
Warwick, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Rutland, and Northampton. 6. The 
Northern Circuit, containing the counties of 
York, Durham, Northumberland, Lancaster, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland. 6. The West- 
ern Circuit, containing Hants, Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. Middlesex 
being the seat of the supreme court of justice, 
and Cheshire being a county palatine, are not 
included in any circuit. The established re- 
ligion of England is the reformed, and its doc- 
trines, as contained in the 3Q articles, differ in 
little or nothing from those of the church of 


sovereign of England has been called, in pnblie 
writs, the supreme head of the church; but" 
this title conveys no spiritual meaning, is it 
only denotes (he regal jiower to prevent any ecs 
clesiastical diilerences, or in other words, sub- 
stitutes the king in place of the pope, with re- 
gard to temporalities and the iuternal economy 
of the church. The kings of England never 
intermeddle in ecclesiastical disputes. They 
only give a sanction to the legal rights of the 
clergy. Die church of England, under this 
description of the monarchical power, is govern- 
ed by two archbishops, and 24 bishops, besides 
the bishop of Sodor and Man, who, not being 
possessed of an English barony* does not sit in 
the house of peers. (See Archbishop and 
Bishop.) England contains about Go arch- 
deacons. Subordinate to them are the rural 
deacons, formerly styled arclipresbyters, who 
signify the bishop's pleasure to his clergy, the 
lower class of wdiich consists of parish priests 
(who are called rectors or vicars), deacons and 
curates. (Sec Curate, Deacon, Parson, 
and Vicar.) The ecclesiastical government 
of England is, propeily speaking, lodged in the 
convocation ; which is a national representa- 
tion or synod, and answers pretty neatly to the 
idea of a parliament. They are convoked at 
the same time with everv parliament; and their 
business is toconsidei of the state of the church, 
and to call those to an account who have 
advanced new opinions inconsistent with the 
doctrines of the church of England. Some 
higli-Hymg clergymen during the reign of 
queen Anne, and in the beginning of that of 
Ucorgc I. raised the powers of the convocation 
to a height that was inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of religious toleration, and indeed of civil 
liberty : so that the crown was obliged to exert 
its prerogative of calling the members together, 
and of clissolving them ; and ever since they 
have not been permitted to sit for any time, in 
which they could do business. 

The house of commons since the late Irish 
union (see Ireland) consists of Gi>8 mem- 
bers: that is, 513 English representatives, 45 
Scots, 100 Irish. 

The chief mountains in England are the hills 
of Westmoreland, the Malvern hills in Wor- 
cester, the Peak in Derby, Snowdon and Plen- 
limmon in Wales. 


Scotland, though some of the English clergy 
give a different explanation of several of them 
than what is commonly offered. The late cele- 
brated earl of Chatham said of the church of 
England, “ Wc have a popish liturgy, a Calvin- 
istic creed, and an Arminian clergy.” It is 
one of the blessing? of the British constitution, 
that all religions are tolerated in England, in 
Consequence of which, people of all principles 
and professions are to be found in it. The only 
drawback is the Test Act, which, to the dis- 
grace of the present liberal age, still excludes 
jxjnscicntiousjpeople of alt professions from 
ggdhil offices. This is the more illiberal, because 
ijtt^tnctiott of this kind takes place in Scot- 
icip of Homy VIII. the 


The chiefports for the navy are, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Deptford, and Chatham. 

The chief trading towns are London, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, and Hull; Birmingham is famous 
for haTd-ware manufactures, buttons, buckles, 
&c.; Sheffield, for cutlery; Manchester, for 
cottons, checks, dimities, &c.; Norwich, for 
druggets and camblets; Colchester, for its bays 
and serges, &c.; Cornwall and Devonshire 
supply tin and lead, Src. 

There are five harbours on the coast of 
Sussex and Kent, nafaiely, Hastings, Dover, 
Hythe, Romney, and Sandwich, which are 
called cinque-ports. These had anciently very 
considerable privileges, on account of their fit- 
ting out ships for the defenceof the coast against 


* 
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any invader. They are still under the govern- ] 
inent of the constable of Dover castle. The 
fiveeinque-ports, with their three dependents, 
Kye, Winchdsea, and Seaforcl;t$fepd 16 mem- 
bers to the British parliament, dre styled 
Barons of the cinque- ports. 

With respect to animals, wild and tame, we 
think it unnecessary to enter into any particu- 
lar enumeration here ; our readers in general 
are well acquainted with them, and where they 
are not we refer to the appropriate articles in 
tlii9 dictionary. And as to climate and sea- 
sons, we arc unwilling to enter into a detail of 
our own opinions, as they might probably 
differ much from those of others : we would 
just observe, though, that the descriptions of 
foreigners are too often unjustly unfavourable ; 
we say this on the authority of a Spanish noble- 
man, who arrived in England about midsum- 
mer 1802, and who was much delighted to 
find both climate and soil far more temperate 
and agreeable than most foreigners have assert- 
ed. Without, however, laying much stress 
upon the declaration of the nohie Spaniard, 
we have found in our personal experience 
abundant reason for attachment to our native 
country; and we doubt not that our readers in 
general as well as ourselves can with pleasure 
adopt the language of the admirable poet with 
which we close this article. 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee 
^ still — 

My country! and, while yet a nook is left 
Where English minds and manners may be 
found. 

Shall be constrain’d to love tliec Though 
thy clime 

Be fickle, and thy year most part deform'd 
With dripping rains, or wither’d by a frost, 

I would not )et exchange thy sullen skies, 
And fields without a flowT, for warmer 
France 

With all her vines; nor for A usonia’s groves 
Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bow’rs. 
To shake thy senate, and from heights Sub- 
lime 

Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task : 
But I can feci thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 
As any thund’rcr there. Cowfer. 

England (New), a large country of North 
America, settled hy the English. It com ore* 
bended four parts, viz. Massacliusct's/ New 
Hampshire,. Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Providence Plantation. In 1?83, wheu the in- 
dependency of America was acknowledged, 
these parts were erected into four independent 
provinces. See each respective article. 

FINGLECERIE, Englecherjr, or En- 
GLKSCH YRGj » term of great import among 
our ancestors, thought now obsolete ; properly 
signifying the quality of an Englishman. If a 
man were privately slain, or murdered, he was 
anciently accounted francigena (which com- 
prehended every alien, especially the Danes) 
till englecerie was proved, i. e. till it was made 


to appear that he was an Englishman. Bracion* 
lib. iii. 

F/NGL1SFI. a. (enrfer* Saxon.) Belong- 
ing to England (Shak spear e). 

To E'nglish. c. a. To translate into En- 
glish {Brown). 

English Language (Historyof). This, 
though a very intricate, is a very interesting sub- 
ject, which ue canuot persuade ourselves to omit. 

As the dissertations upon this topic of enquiry in 
the introduction to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary are, 
doubtless, in the hands of most. Of* onr learned 
readers, we shall prefer inserting here the result 
of the able investigations of Dr. Wallis; incor- 
porating occasionally a few additions. 

Dr. Wallis, after speaking of the old British 
tongue, and proving its great affinity with the 
eastern languages, shews how it came to be dis- 
used in Gaul and in England; and then points out 
the modifications occasioned by intermixture with 
the Saxon and the Norinan languages. He then 
proceeds, as follows. 

Thus, partly by these mixtures, partly by 
length of time, which causes strange alterations in 
alt languages, the old Anglo-Saxon tongue was 
changed into the present English; which hath 
been received likewise into the chief parts of Scot- 
land, which 1 believe chiefly happened when the 
Normans invaded England; for several of the 
English royal family, nobility and commonalty, 
being driven out. of England, did with themselves 
carry their language into Scotland, which being 
improved by continual commerce, did so far pre- 
vail that the English and Scotch tongues are now 
the same; unless wo. should rather say, that the 
more polite part of Scotland, and that which is 
nearest England, has got the same inhabitants 
with those of England, who n ere descended from 
the Saxons, and formerly made part of the king- 
dom of Northumberland: for the Scotch High- 
landers called the Lowlamleis as well as the Eng- 
lish, Sassonr, that is, Saxons; but they formerly 
called themselves Gael, and Gaiotbel ; but the 
Highlanders and islanders, that is the inhabitants 
of the isles adjacent, who inhabit a great, though 
the more uncultivated, part of Scotland, which lies 
north-west, retain to this day the ancient British, 
or rather Irish tongue: for they are the remain- 
ders of the Piets, that is the most ancient Britains, 
who disdaining the Boman yoke, fled into the 
mountainous and rough countries, 1 and mingled 
with the Scots, (the descendants of the Scythians 
or Goths) who came thither out of Ireland. Mr. 
Edmond Spencer, our famous poet, in his view of 
the state of Ireland, says, that there were two 
kinds of Scots (as may be gathered from Bucha- 
nan) the one Irin, or Irish Scots, the other Aibin 
Scots; for those Scots are Scythians who arrived 
in the north parts of Ireland, where some of them 
after passed into the next coast Alb»nc, now called 
Scotland, which after much trouble they pos- 
sessed, and of themselves named Scotland; but in. 
process of time (as it is commonly seen) the domi- 
nion of the part prevaileth in the. whole, for the 
Irish Scots putting away the name of Scots, were 
called only Irish, and the Albine Scots, leaving the 
name of Albine, were called only Scots. There- 
fore it coim th thence that of some writers, Ireland, 
is called Scotia Major, and that which now m 
called Scotland, Scotia Minor. Aod.he saysf 't|gg| 
the Scythians did from themselves itarne 
call Scotland, Scut ten land, which by 
became Scutland,' 
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from tlit- Chronicum 8 axon ic urn, of Soxon Chro* 
nicle, and from Bede's Ecclesiast. Hist l. I. That 
Ireland was anciently called Scotta Ea, the Scots 
island; and the learned Bp. Gibson, in his expli* 
.cation of* the names of places at the end of the 
Chronicum Saxon icum,^p. 43, under the word 
Scotta*, says, Scoti quo nomine apud HibtoricoS 
nonnunquam appellantur Hiberni, lit et Scotia* 
nomine vocatur Hibernia. That is, among: some 
historians, the Irish are called by the name of 
Scots, as Ireland is by the name of Scotland. 
The' English language then which we are to treat 
of, is a branch of the Teutonick, as is the present 
German, Dutch, Danish, and those that are a-kin 
to them; and our language differs from them, 
just as they do from one another. But I am 
afraid 1 have already exceeded the bounds of a 
preface, yet I cannot pass by two or three things, 
which if not necessary, may notwithstanding be 
entertaining to some persons; namely, some ac- 
count of the mother tongues; and of the various 
changes that our language has undergone for se~ 
veral ages: afterwards we shall answer an ob- 
jection made against our language, and ihtn give 
onr reasous for undertaking this work. 

Because wo have had occasion to make men* 
tion of the mother tongues, it may not be dis- 
agreeable to some readers if I give some account 
of them. Tongues then are either mother tongues, 
or dialects: mother tongues, are those out of 
which many dialects, like so many branches, are 
drawn. These brauches of one mother tongue 
hare some affinity one with another; but between 
the mother tongues themselves there is no affinity 
at all. The mother tongues, which ore so wholly 
different one from another, are in number eleven; 
of which four are more noble, the other seven of 
less dignity; those we call the greater, these the 
less mother tongues, . The same word in the ori- 
ginal tongue, by diverse inflections and changes 
makes diverse dialects; as the same word in Ln- 
tiu, diversely varied, produces the Italian, Spa- 
nish, and French dialect: so the Latin calls a 
son-in-law, Getter; the Italian, Genevo: the Spa- 
nish, Yerno; the French, Gendte; all which arc 
Latin in their original, but according to the varia- 
tion, are respectively appropriated to the aforesaid 
several. dialects or sublanguages. 

The four chief mother tongues are, Greek, La- 
tin, Teutonick, and Sclavonick. 

1. The Greek was anciently of very great ex- 
tent, not only in Europe, but in Asia too, and 
Afric, where several colonies of that nation were 
planted; by which dispersion and mixture with 
other people, it did degenerate into several dia- 
lect#* Besides those four that are commonly 
noted, the Doric, Ionic, ASolic, Attic; He- 
rodotus doth mention four several dialects of the 
Iooie: the inhabitants of Rhodes, Cyprus, and 
Crete, had each of them some peculiarity in their 
language; and the present Coptic ov Egyptian, 
seems both from the words and the character, to 
be a branch of this family, and was probably 
spread amongst that people in the days of Alex- 
ander the Great, upon Life conquering of them: 
though some conceive that there were at least 
,30,000 families of Greeks planted in that country 
)ong before his time. 

L S Tfce Laim, though this be much of it a deriv- 
jlttort from the Greek, (of which the present 
Spanish,’ and Italian are several offsprings 
had anciently four several dia- 
’ o«t <rf 7»m, 
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The Teutonic or German, is now dtatfa* 
gtiishcd into Upper and Lower. The Upper. hath 
two notable dialects. 1. The Danish, Sfetndian, 
or pci hups thqj&othic, to which belongs the lan« 
gaage use^^Denmark, Norway, Swedeland, and 
Iceland, ff. The v Saxon, to which appertain the 
several langujj&s.of the English, the Scots, the 
Frisian, and tnose^on the north of the Elbe. 

4. The Sclavonic is extended, though with 
some variation, through many large territories, 
Muscovy, Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Vandalia, 
Croatia, Lithuania, Dalmatia; and is said to be 
the vulgar language used amongst sixty several 
nations.— The languages of less extent are, 1. The 
Albanese, or old Epirotic, now used in the 
mountainous parts of Epirus.— ( 2. Tin.* European 
Tartar, or Scythian, from which some conceive 
our Irish to have had its original. 

As for the Turkish tongue, that is originally no 
other than the Asiatic Taitar, mixed with Arme- 
nian and Persian, some Greek, and much Ara- 
bic. 3* The Hungarian, unri in the greatest 
part of that kingdom. 4. The Finnic, used in 
Finland and Lapland. 5. Tire Cmitabv'an, used 
among the Ri sea mere, who live near the ocean on 
the Pyrenean hills, bordering both upon France 
and Spain. 6. The Irish in Ireland, and from 
thence brought over into some parts of Scotland; 
though Mr. Camden would l ave this lobe a de- 
rivation from the Welch. 7. The ot$JfcftLish or 
British, which is vet preserved in Vflhwiy. Corn- 
wall, and Britain in France. To this number Mr. 
Brerevvoud doth add four others, viz. 1. Arabic, 
now used in the steep mountains of Granata, 
which is yet a dialect from the Hebrew, and not 
a mother tonmic. 2. The. Cauchian in East-Frise- 
knd. 3. The Illyrian, in the isle of Vegyia. 4. 
Thu Jazygiau, on the north side of Hungary'. 
Besides this difference of languages in their frrst 
derivation, every particular tongue hath its seve- 
ral dialects. Though Jmta j a were a region of a 
very narrow compass, yet nas it not without its 
varieties of this kind, witness the story concerning 
Shibboleth and Sibboh th ; and that of the Lovite, 
who was discovered by his manner of speech; 
and St. Peter being known for a Galilean, 
(Judges xii. *8, and Matth. xxvi. 21). It is so ge- 
nerally in other countries, and particularly with 
us in Eugla id, where the northern and western 
inhabitants do observe a different dialect, from 
other part* of this nation, as may appear from 
that particular instance mentioned by Vcrstegan: 
whereas the inhabitants about London would say, 
“ 1 would eat more cheese if I had it a northern 
man would speak it thus, “ Ay sud cat mare cheese 
gy n ay hed et and a western man thus, “ Child eat 
more cheese an chad it.*' Every one of these 
reputed mother tongues, except the Arabic, (and 
perhaps the Hungarian) was need in Europe dur- 
ing tlie time of the Roman empire. But whether 
they were all of them so ancient as the confusion 
of Babel doth not appear; there wants not great 
probability to the contrary for some of them. 

It hath been the opinion of some, particularly 
Boxhornitts, that the Scythian tongue was the 
common mother from which the Greek’, Latin, 
German, and Persian were derived, as so many 
dialects; end Sahnasiuson his treatise, De re 
Hellenistic*, inclines to this opinion [P. 866.] 
“ Scythia igitur qu* ad Septentrionem, omnet 
fcrm& genie* evqmuit cum suie Lingttfs qu© Ea- 
rop&m et A Siam inundarant," That is, most of the 
nations, with their languages* which over- ran £** 
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rope and Asia, came from northern Scythia. j^iOTpai man in Greece, that by Ctoud&SwaS 
AnU Philip Cluverius conjecture?, that Germans, ^IIR from the order of judges for being ignorant of 
Gauls, jfipaniards, Bri tains, Sw#g& and Norwe^ «ie 'Lutiri tongue: and to the same effect ifiVa- 
giatfs; did anciently use the * g m • 1 One terms Maximus, l, 2. c. SL that the Roman ma* 

principal argument used for this is, tl ^i p tetB eflt gistiates would not give audience to the Grecians 
of those remote nations in some Radical words. (therefore much less to the barbarous nations) 
Joseph Scoliger observes, that stb&Vords father, hut in the Latin tongue. Besides this there weifi 
mother, brother, bond, &c. aroused in the Per- public schools ejected in sundi y cities of the pro - 
sian tongue, with some little variety, in the same vinces, which we find mentioned in Tacitus, 
sense and signification as they are used with us. Hjerom, and others, in which schools the Rotnati 
The learned Monsieur Pezron, in bis Antiquities tongue was the ordinary and allowed speech * 
of Nations, seems to give a tolerable aceounl of these things were no small furtherance to that 
this matter. The Persian language, says he, is in language. But instead of following these brave 
many things like the Teutonic, or the High- examples, we, for the advancement of our lan- 
Dutch; and this likeness is sometimes so appa- g«»g«, «*nd our boys aixl girls to learn French, a 
rent, that wry learned men have stood amazed at custom, especially as it relates to the female sex, 
it; which they needed not to be, bad they well very ridiculous and nonsensical; but of this we 
considered that those two natrons, I mean the may have an occasion to speak in another place. 
Persian and German, had anciently received very l*ut to return to our point. 

numerous colonies, that came from the same peo- When a nation is over-spread with several co- 
ple, such as lived in Upper Asia, known by the lonies of foreigners, though this does not always 
name of Daes, in Latin Da®, or Dai. For when prevail to aboli Ii the former language, yet if they 
they passed into Europe, they were called Da- make any long abode, this must needs make such 
eians, and were the Duci of the Romans, who a considerable change and mixturb of speech an 
were often intermixed with the Getae, and that will veiy much alter it from its original purity, 
mad< J the ancients sometimes confound the two Those learned languages which have now ceased 
nations. The Yeiitones had their origin from to be vulgar, and remain only in books, by which 
these Dacians that came from Asia, but more par v the purity of them is regulated, may, whilst those 
tic u lari y from the Phrygians. These Dacians W>U arc extant and studied, continue the same 
had several times sent colonies amongst the Par- without change. But all languages that are vul- 
thians and Persians, their neighbours; and it gar or common, as those learned ones formerly 
maybe said, that the Arsacidau Parthians reigned were, are upon the foie- mentioned occasions sub- 
in Asia mainly by their help. Those things con- joct to su many alterations, that, in tract of time, 
sidered, it is not to be wondered that the Persian they will appear to be quite another thing than 
language, notwithstanding the changes it may what they were at first. 

have undergone, had anciently, and even still re- The liturgies of St. Basil, and St. Chrysostom, 
tains, so much likeness in rnauy things to the which are > el Used in the Greek churches in their 
Teutonic. public worship, the one for solemn, the other for 

Having thus done with what we had to say common days, have been a long time uniutelligU 
about the mother tongues, we shall now proceed Lie to l hat people ; so much is the vulgar Greek 
to give some examples of the changes which our degenerated from its former purity. Brerewood’a 
own language has suffered. Now, besides the Enquiiies, c. 2. aud 6. 

common fate and corruption to which languages, AikI Polybius, 1. 3. c. 22. testifies, that the urti* 
as well as all other human things are subject, there cles of truce between the Romans and Carthagi- 
are many particular things which may occasion nians could scarce be understood by tbe most 
the changes of a language: the mixture with learned Roman antiquaries 350 years after tbe 
other nations in commerce; marriages in royal time of their making. If any Englishman should 
families, which do usually bring some common now write or speak as our fore-fathers did about 
words into a court- fashion; that affectation inci- six or seven hundred years pa*>t, we should as lit- 
dent to some eminent men in all ages, of coining tie understand him as he would a foreigner. «But 
new words, ’and altering the common forms of I shall mow proceed to give some specimens of our 
speech for greater elegancy; the uecessity of old language. What the Saxon language was at* 
making other words, according as new things and their first arrival into England about the year 
inventions are discovered: besides the laws of fo- 440 doth not appear; but it is most probable - 
reign conquests usually extended to letters and that the changes and differences of it have been 
speech, as well as territories ; the conqueror com- somewhat proportionable in several ages. The 
inonly endeavouring to propagate his own Ian- most ancient Saxon that we can rpcet with hr In 
gunge, as far as bis dominions; which is the rea- the ancient Saxon glossed Evangelists, which were 
son why the Greek end Latin are so universally wrote about the year of Christ 700, by Eadfiride 
known. For aa no person in the provinces could the eighth bishop of Lindiffame, or Holy-Island; 
enjoy the benefit' of the Roman freedom with any these Etangetists are divided according to the an- 
honour, and remain ignorant of tbe Roman cient canon of Eusebius, not into chapters; fb? 
tongue: so ip embassies, suits, appeals, or what- Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, first 
ever provincial business happened, nothing was divided the Holy Scriptures into chapters,, about . 
allowed to be handled or spoken in the Senate at the year 1200, or some little time after; as Robert 
Rome but in tbe Latin tongue. The laws also Stephens did into verses, who lived 'about tbd 
whereby the provinces were governed were all middle of the fifteenth ceutury. 
written in that language, «s being in all of them. But the rev. Dr. prideaux, in his valuable and ; 
except the municipal cities, the ordinary Roman learned performance called the Connection oftfed J 
law. Moreover the pretora of the provinces were History of the Oki and Naff Testament, past 14 lJ$ 
not allowed to deliver their judgments but in that 1. 5, makes Hugo de Sancto Caro the 
language: and we read| in Dion Cassius, of a this intention, who. being fltbtn a fftypg \ l 
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advanced to the dignity of a cardinal, and jhg 1 ' 
first of that order that was so, is commonly caHjjf 
Hugo Cardinalis. The Psalms indeed w$m} 
always divided as at present. For St. Paul, Acts 
xiii. 33, in his Sermon at Antioch, in Pisidia, 
quotes the second Psalm. But as to the rest of 
the Holy Scriptures, the division of them into 
such chapters as at present is what the ancients 
never knew of. Belarus Cent. 3. p. 275. The 
Greek bibks among Christians anciently had their 
•nv&si, mid but the intent of them was 

rather to point out the sum or contents than to 
divide the books; and they were vastly different 
from the present chapters, for many of them con* 
mined only a very few verses, and some of them 
no more than one. 

The Saxon is thus. 

Fader uren thu arth or thu hist in heofnum or 
Father onr thou art nr thou beest in Heaven, 
in keofnas, sic gehalgud noma thin to cymeth ric 
be hallowed name thine come kingdom 
. thin. Sie willo thin suae is in heofne and in 
thine. He will thine at is in Heaven and in 
t'ortlia. Hlaf usernc ofervvistlie set us to-daeg; 
Earth, Ihead our over-substantial give us to day, 
anil forgef us Scylda usra, suae ue forgefon 

and forgive us debts ours , as zve forgive 

Scvldgum usum. And ne inlead usith in 

debtor our . And not lead in us into 

Costunge, ah gefrig usich from Yfle. 
temptation, but deliver us from evil . 

The u'xt oldest copy of the Lord’s Prayer is 
tlie Djuu-, S axon one, called Rushworth’s. V. 
Wanl*:y, p. 81. The age is about 91)0. 

Fader ore thu the in hcofunum earth. Beo 
Father onr thou who in Heaven art. lie 
gehalgud thin noma. Cume to thine rice, weortbc 
hallowed thine name. Come thy kingdom , be done 
thin willa sua swa on hcofune swile on eorthc. 

thy will as in Heaven as in earth. 

Hlaf userne or ure daeghwamlicu or istondenlice 
Bread our our daily hourly 

s-el us to-dacg and forlete us ure scyldc swa swa 
give us to day and forgive us our debts as 
we ec forleten thaern th.e seyldigat with us and ne 
we forgive them who trespass against vs and not 
gelaet us geloade in costmmgae. Ah gclcfc us 
let vs be led into temptation, hut deUver us 
of Yfle. 
font evil. 

About the year 960, Elfiick, who was made 
abbot of Malmesbury | by king Edgar, thus writ- 

eth to one Sigefertb, against the marriage of 

priests; for one Ankor, who lived with Sigeferth, 
defended the marriage of priests, affirming it to 
be lawful. The epistle begins thus, 

ASlfric abb, gret Sigeferth freondlice; me i$ 
gesacd that thujsaedc&t be me that ic other taehtc 
on Engliscen gewriten other eewer Ancor act ham 
med eowtaehth; fortham the he swntelice saegtb, 
that hit seo alefd that Maewe-preostas wel mot 
wifygon, ami mine gewriten withewetheth thy sen. 
That is, Etfric Abbot, greets Sigtferth frimlly ; me 
is gesacd, to me it ii said, that thu, that thou, 
saedest be me, readest or sptokst by me , that ic 
other taehtc; that I other teach, on Engliscen 
eewriten, in my English wriUng t o th$* gower Ancor, 
pther or tbdn yput Ancor, net bam med cow taehth, 
r pi home udth fpu teacheth ; fortham the he swutelice 
because tfad he soothly faith, that 
is allowed, that maesse-preostas, 
^mgm0^Tprksts r inotan wiflgon, may Me wives , 
end my withewetheth 
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thysen, gainsayeth this. Here any one may pey- 
ceive a great man y English words. 

And in th^ '^pxon homilies there is tors re- 
ntal kalde ejcjgftgfcion; whence we may perceive, 
that Roi^ ’af inat tunc, had not resolved to de- 
rive her cntorch ftypi St. Peter. Seint Pouel the 
is the hegest laitOw the we habbeth iune haelig 
kirk. St. Paul who is the highest teacher we have in 
holy church. 

The charter that William the Conqueror gave 
to the city of London, which was about the year 
1066, ran thus; 

Willicm king, greets Williem Bisceop and 
Godfred Portcrcfan, and ealle ya Burghwarn bin- 
nen London, Frencisce 6c Englise Frendlice, & ic 
kiden eoy, yeet ic wille yeet git ben ealrn wcera 
lagayweord, ye get weeran on Edwaerds d&ege 
kings. And ic will yeet aelc child by his fader 
Yrfnumc, aefter his faders daege. And ic aelle 
ge wolian, yeet aetng man eoy aenis wrang beode. 
God coy heald. That is, 

William king greets William bishop, and God- 
frey Portgrcve [lord mayor] and all the Burgesses 
[citizens] within Ijondon, French and English 
friendly. And I make known to you, that 1 will 
that yc be all your law-worth that ye were in Ed- 
ward’s days the king. And 1 will that each child 
be his father's heir after his father’s day. And I 
nill [will not] suffer that any man you any wrong 
beode [be done]. God save you, or keep. 

In the famous psalter of Trinity College, writ- 
ten, as Mr. Wanley judges, in the time of king 
Stephen, (Wanley, p. 168.) the Lord's Prayer 
is thus; which a learned doctor places A. D. 
1130. 

Fader ure the art on heofone sy geblctsob 
name thin, swa swa on heofone and on eorthan 
breod (hlaf) ure doguamlich geof us to daeg, and 
forgeof us agcltes ura, swa swa we forgoofen agil- 
toiidum urum. And ne led us on costunge, ac 
alys us fr&m yfele swa beo hit. 

About the year 1160 in the time of king Henry 
the Second, the Lord’s Prayer was rendered thifs, 
and sent u\er from Rome by pope Adrian, an 
Englishman, turned into rhime, that the people 
might more easily learn and remember it. 

Ure fadvr in Ilcven rich, 

Thy name be halycd ever lich, 

Thou bring us thy michell blisse: 

Als'hil in Heaven y-doe, 

in Ycarth bccne it also: 

Thai holy bread that la&teth ay, 

Thou send it us this ilk day, 

Forgive ous all that we have don, 

As we forgivet uch other moil : 

Ne let us fall into no founding, 

Ac shield ous fro the fowle thing. Amen. 

About a hundred years after, in the time of 
Henry the Third, it was rendered thus, 

Fadir that art in Hcveo riche, 

Thin beige nam it Wurth the bliss, 

Cumenan mot thy kingdom. 

Thin holy will hit be all don. 

In Heaven and in erdtb also, 

§o sal it bin full wqjl ic tro. 

G if us all bread on this day. 

And fbrgif us ure sinnes, 

As we do ure wider winoes: 

Let us not in funding fall. 

One fro itelc thu syld us oil. Amen. 



‘ ENGLISH L 

About the year 1180, the Lord’* Prayer was 
thtt*, as' a learned gentleman transcribed it from 
the mahuscript in Trinity Collie,; the same iha^ 
nnscript that Mr. Wanlfey ft vct^ro^ecount of, gk 
169 . . 

The salm that is clepcd Pater-Noster. 

Fadet ure thu ert in lievrtie. ftledsod be thi 
name, cume thi rixllnge. Wurthe thi wil on 
eorthe swo hit is on hevene. Gif us to dai ure 
dudgwamliche bread. And forgive us ure guiles 
s\v<> we don hem here the us agult habbeth shild 
us from elche pine' of hello aeles us of alle iveie. 
Atntn. Swo bit wurthe. 

About the year 1250. 

Fadir ur that es in hevene, 
llaiud be thi iiani to nevene: 

Thou do us thi rich rike, 

Thi will erd be wroght cllc: 

• Als it es wroghf in hcren ay, 

Ur ilk day brede give iw to day : 

Forgive thou all us dette* urs, 

Als we forgive till ur derturs : 

And ledde u* in na fanding, 

But sculd us IV a ivel thing. 

Wickliff’s about 1380, Richard II. 

Oure Fadir that art in hcvenes, halowid be thi 
name. Thi kingdom come to. Be thi Will doon 
in orthc as in hevene. Geve to us this dai our 
breed over othir sub^taunce. And forgave to us 
oure dettis as and wc forgeven to oure dettonris. 
And lede us not into temptacioun but deliver us 
from yvei. Amen. Evang. Matt. vi. 


A N G U A G E. 

; The sely widoWe and her daughters taro 
■P Herde the hennas crie and make wO A 
And at the dore stertd they anon, 

And saw the fox towarde the wood goti. 

And bare upon his back the cocke away, 

And cried out Harow and welt away. 

Aha, the foxe, and after hem they ran, 

And eke with staves many another man: 

Ran, Coll our dog, Talbot and eke Garloode* 
And Malkin with her dfcftaffe in her hodde. 

Ran cow and calfb, anil eke the very hogges, 

For they so sore aferde were of the dogges. 

And shouting of men* and of Women eke. 

They ran so, her herte thought to brefce. 

Thfcy yellen as fendes do in hell: 

The duckes cried as men would them quell. 

And the Wife of Bath’s Tale begins thus: 

In the old daies of king Artour, 

(Of which the Bretons speaken great honour). 
All was this loud fitlfiUed of fhiiy, 

The elfe queue, with her joly company, 

Daunsed full oft in many a grene mede : 

This was the old opinion as I rede. 

I speake of many an hundred yere ago. 

But now can no man se elfes tntf. 

For now the great chaiite and praieres. 

Of limitours and other holy freres, 

That serchen every land, and every streme, 

A* thicke as motes in the srnrne beme; 

Blissing halles, chambers, kitchens andboures, 
CiteeS, borowes, castelles and hie toures, 
ThropCs, bernes, shepens, and deiries, 

This maketh that there been no fairies. 


Al>out two hundred years after this, in the time 
of Hmry vi. (a^ appe^us by a large manuscript 
vellum Bible in the Oxford library, said to have 
been this king's, and by him to have been given 
to the Carthusians in London) it was rendered 
tims : 

Our fadir that art in hcvenes, balevvid he thi 
name, thi kingdom come to thee, he thy will don 
in eerthe, as in bevene, give to us this day our 
breed over othre substanc, and forgive to vis on re 
dettis, as we forgiven our dettouris, and lede us 
not into temptation, but delivere us from ivel. 
AiMn. 

In another manuscript of Wickliffe’s transla- 
tion, who lived in Richard the Second’s time, 
about the year 1377, it is rendered with very 
small difference from this. And Michael Dray- 
ton, in hrs Polyolb. Cant. 8. hath these words out 

of Robert of (ilooeester, concerning London's 

being walled by Lpd« 

Walls he let make al about, and yates up 
anddoun. 

And after Lud that was is name iie duped it 
Luds town; 

The hd te yate of the toun that.yout stpufc tber 
and is, . ' .’ 

He let hie clupie Ludgate. after is 0 ; name l wi$. 

He let him tho’ lie was ded burfe at thulk 

■ y ate * 

Theruore yut after him me clupeth it Ludgate. 

About tHe year 1400, flourished the fariidflx 1 
Chaucer, whose chief fatitt \ytU the tfukihg' tfoo* 
many French and Latfn wotd^ Whh the* Bnglljgfr. 
I shall give you a taste dfhtfltyfe, in' desciip- 
tion of the sudden stiV and fear that happened 
upon the cock’s being defiled aWay by a* fox; 


The Liber Festialis, about 1500. 

Fader cure that arte in hevynes, halowed be 
thy name, thy gingdome come, thy wyl be doon 
in erth as it is in lievyn, our every dates brede 
gyve us to daye, and forgive ns our trespasses as 
we forgy ve tlieym that trespasse agaynste us, arid 
lede us nat in temptacion but delyvcr us from dll 
evyll. 


Tyndale, A. D. 1526. 

Our father which art in heaven, halowed be thy 
name. Let thy kingdom come. Thy Will be 
fulfllkd as well in earth as it tern heven. Geve 
us this daye ur dayly bred arid fbrgeve U3 oure 
dettes as we forgeve ur detter*. And leade us not 
into temptation, but drily ver mr from evytt. For 
tliyne is the kyngdbm and the power and the 
glorye for ever. Amen. 

N. B. This is the first tord’9 Prayer with the 
doxology in the close, being taken from the Greek; 
whereas those before were taken from the Latifi, 
and want that part. 


The Athhnasian Creed in old English verse. 


Who so wil be sauf to Mi* Wkmmt xM U 


Before alle tbinges nede to is 
That tte hald with alle his miht 
Tlid heli trauthe and leue it riht 
Whilk bot ilken tb qutfne 
Hoferindwemles it vhewfe^ 

Wthouten dredfe bri* thetfb**? f 
Wkf -Oates sight in 90mw '* ; 
Sothelic the hell thm Oteim 
That o Gtftf inne » 








E N G L I S H t 

Advanced to the dignity of a cardinal, and tjta' 
lirst 6f that order that was so, is commonly called 
Hugo Cardinalis. The Ps.nl ms indeed were: 
always divided as at present. For St. Paul, Acts 
xiii. 33, in his Sermon at Antioch, in Pisidia, 
quotes the second Psalm. But as to the rest of 
the Holy Scriptures*, the division of them into 
such chapters as at present is what the ancients 
never know of. Belarus Cent. 3. p. 2"5. The 
Greek hibU's among Christians anciently had their 
tit?*!, and xi'paXaia, but the intent of them was 
rather to point out the snin or contents than to 
divide the hooks; and they were vastly different 
from the present chapters, for many of them con- 
tained only a very few veises, and some of them 
no more than one. 

The Saxon is thus. 

Fader uren thuarthor thu hist in heofnum or 
Father our thou art or thou heest in 1 leaven, 
in heofnas, sie gehalgud noma thin to eymeth ric 
he hallowed name thine come kingdom 
. thin. Sie wilfo thin suae is in hcofne and in 
thine. Be Hitt thine as is in Heaven and in 
rortha. Hlaf useroe oferwietlic sel us to-dacg; 
Forth . Bread our over-substantial give us lo day ; 
and forgef us Scyhla usra, suae ue forgeton 
and forgive us debts ours , a? ivc forgive 
Scvldgum usutn. And ne inlead usitli in 

debtor our . And not lead in us into 

Costunge, ah gefrig usich from Yfle. 
temptation , but deliver us from evil. 

The ne\t oldest copy of the Lord’s Prayer is 
the Dano-Saxon one, called Kushwoith’s. V. 
Wanley, p. 81. The age is about 900. 

Fader urc thu the iri heofunum earth. J3eo 
Father our thou who in Heaven ait. Be 
gehalgud thin noma. Cumc to thine rice, weortl e 
hallowed thine name. Come thy kingdom, be done 
thin witla swa swa on heofunc swile on corthc. 
thy will as in Heaven as in earth. 

Hlaf usernc or ure daeghuamlicu or istondenliee 
Bread our our daily Itomly 

>el us tO’dncg and forlcte us ure scyldc swa swa 
give us to day and forgive us our debts as 
we ec fnrletcn thaeni the scyldigat with us and ne 
vee forgive them who trespass against vs and not 
gclaet us gelende in costnungac. Ah gclcfc us 
let tis be led into temptation. But deliver vs 
of Ytlc. 
font evil. 

About the year 960, Elfiick, who was rr.adc 
abbot of Malmesbury, by king Edgar, thus wnt- 
cth to one Sigefcrth, against the marriage of 
priests; for one Ankor, who lived with Sigoferth, 
defended the marriage of priests, affirming it to 
be lawful. The epistle begins thus, 

ASlfnc abb, gret Sigeferth freondliee; me is 
gesaed that thujsaedest be me that ic other taehte 
on Engliscen gewriteu other eower Ancor aet hain 
tned eowtaehth; fortbam the he swutelice saegth, 
that hit seo alefd that Maesse-preostas wel mot 
wifygon, and mine gewriteu withewetheth thy sen. 
That is, Elfric Abbot, greets Sigeferlh friendly ; me 
is gesaed, to me it is said, that thu, that thou, 
saedest be me, reddest or speakesi by me , that ic 

other taehte,' tkal / other teach, on Engliscen 
eewriten, in my English writing, othor gower Ancor, 
other or ikon your Ancor , act ham med eow taehtb, 
, pi home with yen teachcth $ fort ham the he swutelice 
^saegth, for then, or because thjU he soothly sailh , that 
a^efd, that it is a/iWf/, tfiat tnaesse-preostas, 
Mm^f0rss-priests t wet motan wifigon, may take wives, 
SjSjwffliflie ''gewriteu and my writings, withewetheth 


AN6UAG E. 

thysen, gainsayetk this. Here any one may per- 
ceive a great many English words. 

And in the JSflxou homilies theic is this re- 
markable ejqi»ff#sion ; whence we may perceive, 
that Rom^af that tunc, had not resolved to de- 
rive her crunch frv/« St. Peter. Scin* Pouel the 
is the lieges t 1 arrow the we hnbbcth in up. haelig 
kirk. St. Paul who is the highest teachei wc have in 
holy church . 

The charter that William the Conqueror gave 
to the lily of London, which was about the \ cur 
1066, ran thus; 

Willinn king, greets Williem Bisecop and 
Godfred Portereian, and ealle ya Burgh warn hin- 
nen London, Frencisec & Euglisc Freudlicc, ic 
kiden eoy, veet ic wille yeet git lieu tab a wcera 
lagayweord, yc get wee ran on Edwa<idg dauge 
kings. And ic will ycet aclc child by his fader 
Yrf.itunc, aeftcr his faders darge. And ic m ile 
go wolian, yeet aonig man eoy aenis wring beodc. 
God coj' licald. That is, 

William king gn ets William bishop, and God- 
frey Port greve fluid mayor J and all the Liurn^sts 
[citizens] within I /union, French aud English 
friendly. And 1 make known to you, that 1 will 
that ye be all your law-worth that yc were in Ed- 
waid’s days the kimr. And 1 will that each child 
be his father’s heir after his father’s day. Ami i 
nill Twill not] suffer that any man yon ;my wrong 
beode [be done). God save you, or keep. 

In the famous pyalter of Tiiuity College, wiit- 
ten, as Mr. Wanlcy judges, in the time of king 
Stephen, (Wnnley, p. lf*8.) the Isold’s Prayei 
is thus; which a learned doctor plans A. D. 

1 130. 

Fader urc the art on heofoiic* sy geblctsob 
name thin, swa swa on heofunc and ou eorthau 
breed (hlaf) urc* degwamlich gcof us to daeg, and 
foigeof us ageltcs ura, swa swa we forgoufeu agil- 
tendum umm. And ne led us on costungc, ac 
alys us from yfele swa beo bit. 

About the year 1160 in the time of king Henry 
the Second, the Lord’s Prayer was rendered thus, 
and sent over from Rome by pope Adrian, au 
Englishman, tinned into rhinie, that the people 
might more easily learn and remember it. 

Urc fadvr in llevcn rich, 

Thy name he halved exet lich, 

’i’hon bring us thy ini< lu.ll Mis-c : 

Als hit in Ifcaxcn y-tloi , 

Ex u* in Yeaith hrenc it also: 

That holy bread tbatlasteth ay, 

Thou send it us this ilk day, 

Forgive* ous all that we have don, 

As we forgivet uch other mon: 

No let us fall into no founding, 

Ac shield ous fro the fowle thing. Amen. 

About a hundred years after, in the time of 
Henry the Third, it was rendered thus, 

Fadir that art in Heven riche, 

Thin helge nam it wurth the bliss, 

Cumenau mot thy kingdom, 

Thin holy will hit be all don, 

In Heaven and in erdth also. 

So sal it bin full wqjl ic tro. 

Gif us all bread on this day. 

And fovgif us ure sinnes, 

As xve do ure wider winnes: 

Let ii? not iu fending fall, 

Oac fro ifelc thu syld us all. Amen> 



ENGLISH L 

About the year 1180, the Lord's Prayer wai 
thus, as a learned gentleman transcribed it from 
the manuscript in Trinity Colle^/tfie same rha* 
nuscript that Mr. Wan ley gives ddaccount of, p, 
169. » ' 

The salm that is clepcd Pater-Noster. 

Fader urc tlm cit in lievotjr. Nledscd be thi 
name, cume tiii rixllnge. Wurthe thi wil on 
txirthe swo hit is on hevene. Gif us to dai ure 
<l.t.lgwamliche bread. And forgive us ure guides 
awo we don hem here the us agult habbeth shiltl 
us fram elche pine of helle aeles us of alle ivelc. 
Amen . SwD hit wurthe. 

About the year 1250. 

Fadir ur that ea in hevene, 
liaiud be thi tiaui toneveric: 

Thou do us thi rich rike, 

Thi will erd ha wrogbt elk: 

• Als it es wroghf in heven ay, 

Ur ilk day hrede give us to day : 

Forgive thou all us dettes urs, 

Als we forgive tilt ur detturs: 

And leddc us m na fanding. 

But scukt us fra ivel thing. 

Wickliff’s about 1380, Richard II. 

Oure Fadir that art in hevenes, halowid be thi 
name. Thi kingdom come to. Be thi will doou 
in erthe as in hevene. Geve to u« this dai our 
breed over othir snb*tauuce. And forgi ve to us 
oure detti* as and we forgeven to oure dettomis. 
Aud lode us not into temptacioun but deliver us 
from yvel. Amen. Evaug. Matt. vi. 

About two hundred years after this, in the time 
of Henry VI. (as appears hy a large manuscript 
vellum Bible in the Oxford library, said to have 
been this king’s, and hy him to have been given 
to the Carthusians in London) it was rendered 
thus : 

Our fadir that art in hevenes, halewid he thi 
name, thi kingdom come to the?, be thy will don 
in eerthe, as in hevene, give to us this day our 
breed overothre substanc, and forgive to us oure 
dettis, as we forgiven our dettouris, and Idle us 
not into temptation, but delivere us from ivel. 
Amen. 

In another manuscript of Wickliffe’s transla- 
tion, who lived iu Richard the Si-cond’s time, 
about the year 1377, it is rendered with very 
small difference from this. And Michael Dray- 
ton, in his Polyolb. Cant. 8. hath these words out 
of Robert of Gloucester, concerning London’s 
being walled by Lud. 

Wails he let make al about, and yates up 
' and d ou n, 

And after Lud that was is name he eluped it 
Luds town; 

The hei tc yate of the touu that yout stput tber 
aud is, 

He let hie clupic Ludgate after is 0 name t wis. 

He let him tho* he was ded burie at tluilk 

' . . . 

Thcruore yut after him me elupeth it Ludgate. 

About the year T400, flourished the fatuous 1 
Chaucer, whose chief fault was the ritixiog too 
many Fiench and Latin wotds \Wth thc Kn^ltljh/ 

1 shall give you a taste of hid style, in the descrip- 
tion of the sudden stir and fear that happened 
upon the cock’s being Carried away by rfdu; 

VOL. IV. 


A N G U A G E. 

The sely widoWe and her daughters tiro 
Herde the henros crie and mdke WO, 

And at the dore steite they anon, 

And saw the fox towards the wood gon. 

And bare upon his back the cocke away. 

And cried out Harow and well away; 

Aha, the foxe, and after hem they ran. 

And eke with staves many another mani 
Ran, Coll our dog, Talbot and eke GarTonde; 
Aud Malkin with her dlstaffe in her hohde. 

Ran cow and cal ft?, and eke the very hogges. 

For they so sore aferdfi wrre of the doggeS, 

And shouting of men, arid of women eke. 

They ran so, her herte thought to breke. 

They yellcu as fendes do in hell: 

The duckes cried as men would them quell. 

And the Wife of Bath’s Tale begins thus: 

lu the old daies of king Artour, 

(Of which the Bretons spedken great honour). 

Ail was this lond fulfilled of fairy, 

Theelfe queue, with herjoly company, 

Daunsed full oft in many a grene mede: 

This- was the old opinion as I rede. 

I speake of many an hundred yere ago. 

But now can no man se elfes iho\ 

For now the great ohavite and praieres. 

Of limitours and other ho!y freres, 

That scrchen every land, and every streme. 

As thick*? as motes in the sunne beme; 

Blissing halles, chambers, kitchens andboures, 
Citees, borowes, castellcs and hie toures, 
Thropes, bernes, shepen«, and deirics. 

This maketh that there been no fairies. 

The Liber Festialis, about 1500. 

Fader cure that arte in hevynes, hafowed be 
tliy name, thy gingdumc come, thy wyl be doou 
in eith as it is in hevyn, our every daies brede 
gyve us to daye, aiid forgive ns our trespasses as 
we forgyve theyrn that tresp.isse agaynste us, artfd 
k-de us nat iu temptacioii but delyver us from all 
cvyll. 

Tyndalc, A. D. 1526. 

Our father which art in heaven, balowed be thy 
name. Let thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
fulfilled as well in earth as it is in heveo. Geve 
ns this daye ur dayly bred and fiwgeve us oure 
deltcs as we forgeve ur detters. And leade us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evylt. For 
thy no is the kyngdom and the power and the 
glorye for ever. Amen . 

N. B. This is the first Lord’s Prayer with the 
d ox o logy in the close, being taken from the Greek; 
whereas those before were taken from the Latin, 
and want that part. 

The Athhuasian Creed in' old English verse. 

Who so wil be sauf to blis ttitf h 

Before alle tbinges nede to is mvbi* 

Thai he hald with alle his miht 
The heli trauthe and Ieue it riht 
\Vhilk bot iiken td queme WmUm 
Hole and wemlcs it yheine. 

Withouten drede bes thet fOfn « 

F& Godes sight in afcfttflGWv * . ? 

Sotlfelic the hell trtdOit tbti \M Thi Fdkk 
That o Odd tone 

" • .. ■ ':M<r 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


For there's 
one person. 
But the God - 
head qf the 
Father . 


Yet they are not 
three . 

So likewise the 
Father. 


And thrln ness in onnesse , 

Wurchip we the more and lesse t 

Ne the bodes oht inengande Neither confounding. 
Ne the sUyelnes sondrande 
For other bode of fader other of son 
Other of beli gost wit with am wun. 

Hot of fadir and son and hhli goste 
On is godcs toningue that is moste 
He ven hi is is til am Hire 
Hi on in mikelhede to be 
Whilk the fader whilk tlie son Such as the Father . 
Whilk heli gost wit with am wun 
Unshapen fader unshapen son is The Father un- 
TJnshapen beli goste in hlis create. 

Mikel fader mikel son ai The father incomfrrehen- 

Mikel heli goste niht and dai. title. 

Ai lastand fader, ai lastand sou The Father eternal . 
Ai lastand heli be uton 

And thow he ther noht thre ai Yet there are not 
lastand three. 

Bot on ai lastand over at land 
AIs noht thre unmade nc mikel As also they are 
thre not three. 

But on unmade and ou mikel is he 
AIs so almihtand feeler almihtand son So likewise 
Almihtand heli goste to wun the Father . 

And thowhether noht almihtand And yet they are 
Bot on almihtand is licand not three . 

AIs so God fader God sone isse The Father ts God . 
God hali gost with am in blis 
And thowhether noht godcs thre 
Hot on is god and ai sal he 
For ais sengellic hode god our 
louerde to be 

Thurght cristen pothencs lette sal he 
So thre godes or louerdes to kali And yet not three. 
Thurght heli festnes forboden or all. 

The fedir of non made is be 'I he Father is made of 
Ne shapen ne kumed to he none . 

The sone of only fader blis The son is. 

Noht shapen ne made but kumed is 
The heli goste of fadir and son mihtand The Holy 
Noht shapen ne made bot forth cornand Ghost. 
Then o fadir noht fad res thre Is one father. 

O son noht thre sones to be 
O heli gost and no mo 
Of tbam cornand ne thre no two 
And this thrinnes thet with inne 
Noght first or latter noht more or minne 
Bot al thre per&ones lastand ai 
To tham end evenmette are thai 
So that bi alle ais bifore saide 19 
And thrinnes in onnes 
And onnesse in thrinnes ai 
We to wurschip niht and dai 
Who that* then wil berihed be 
So of the thrinnes lene he 
And nede at hele that last ai sal 
That the fleshede ai with al 
Of our louerd Thu Crist fortlii 
That he trowe it trewli 
Then is ever trautbe right 
That we leve withalle our miht 
That oure loverd Jhu Crist in blis 
Oodes sone and man he it 
Gode of kiude of fadir kumed werid 
bifern 

Affan of kfode of moder into world bom 
Fulli god fnlli man 1 brand \ Effect God 

Of schilfut Saul and maimes fieshf bp*n4 
' Even t& the fedir thurght god heder Equal to the 
" * ^“le then fed for thurght manLede, Father. 

t thof he ht god and m*tu Whe, although. 
U^ghfttifetfber ill Qn&W 
iiik A . : i\‘ 


And in this Tri- 
nity. 

So that in all 


Ife therefore that , 
Furthermore. 


For the right. 


God of the 
substance. 



On noht thurght wendinge of godled in One not 
1U Sisbc by. 

Bot thurght takynge of manhede in godnesshe * 

On al noht be menginge of stayclnes 
Bot thurght onhodc of hode that is 
That yho’ed for oure helc doun went til If ho suf • 
lie lie fered. 

.The tlned dai ros fro dede so felle 

Upstegh til heven sitteson right hand. He ascended 

Of god fadir alle miyhtand 

And yhit for to come is he 

To deme the quik and dede that be 

Ate whos come alle tnen that are At whose coming. 

Sal rise with thaire bodies tharc 

And thelde sal thai nil thai ne wil 

Of thairawen dedes il 

And that wel haf doun that dai: And they that have 
Sal go to lif that lastes ai done good. 

And iucl haf doun sal wendc 

In firelastend withouten ende r 

This is the tiauht that heli isse. This is the truth. 

Whilk bot ilkon with miht hisse 

Trewljc and fastlic trowe he 

Saufe ne mai he never be. 

In a Bible set forth with the king’s licence, 
translated by Thomas Mathews, and printed in 
the year 1531, the Loid’s Prayer is rcndeied thus. 

O oure father which aite in heven, haJowed be 
thy name. I.ct thy kingdoine come. Thy* will 
be fulfiled, as well in e»lh, as it is in heven. 
Geve us this daye oure dayly bred. And foraeve 
us our trejspases, even as we fortreve oure ties- 
paceis. And had us not into temptaciou, but de- 
li \ er us from cv yl. Amen. 

Wc shall now present the reader with a passage 
or two, out of Gawin Douglas bishop of Dunkel, 
who nourished in the fouitccnth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. And though some persons may blame 
me, that in producing specimens of the alti lation 
of the English tongue, I quote a Scotch author; 
yet if those persons will give themselves the tiou- 
blc of considering him more luedlully, they will 
perceive that Ins language, if il be not old English, 
is very near a- kin to it; aud sir David Lindsay, in. 
his prologue of the Complaint of Papingo, pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, 1592, seems to be of this 
opinion; for speaking oi this author, he has these 
expressions : 


Aluccforanc, quhiU lamp was in this land, 

Of eloquence the flow and balmy strand; 

Ancl in our Inglis [English] rhetotick the rose. 
As of rubeis the carb mickle bin chose, 

And as Phebus dois Cynthia precel. 

So Gawin Douglas bishop of Dunkell. 

And since I have cited this testimony of sir 
David Lindsay, concerning the bishop; I riwll 
give you one more, and the rather, because it re- 
lates to qiy present design, and has not been 
mentioned by the publishers of the last edition of 
this author: and it is that of 'William Lisle, esq. 
in his preface to a Saxon Treatise De veteri 
novo Testamento. Ed, Lond. 1623. I lighted on 
Virgil ScottUhed by the reverend Gawin Douglas, 
bishop -of Dunkel, and uncle, to the earl of Angus, 
the best translation of .that poet that ever I read: 
And though 1 found that dialect more hard than 
any of the former (as nearer the Saxon, because 
farther from the Norman) yet with help of the 
Latin, 1 made shift to underhand it, an t ^ r * R d the 
book more then once, from, the beginning to the 
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end; whereby I must confess I got more know* 
ledge of that I sought than by any of the other: 
for as at the Saxon invasion many of the Saxons 
fled into Scotland, preserving in that reaun un- 
conquered, as the line royal, so also the language, 
better than the inhabitants here, under conquerors 
law and custom, were able. 

Thus far Mr. Lisle. We shall now come to our 
good bishop. Hi's conclusion to the translation of 
Virgil is lit these words. 

Thus up my pen and instrumeutis full zore, , 
On Virginia post [ fix for euermorc! 

Ncuir from thens sic matteris to discrinc; 

My mute sal now be clone contemplatiuy. 

And soliiaro, as doith the bird in cage; 

.Sen fer by worn all is my chyldts age, 

And of my day is nerc passit the half date. 

That nature suld me granting,, weill I ivatc. 

Thus sen 1 feile doun vweyand the ballancc, 

Here 1 resigne up zoungkeris obsen ancc, 

And wyl dtrek my labuouris euermoir, 

Vnto the commoun width and Goddisgloir. 

A dew, gud readeris, God gif zou al gud nycht, 
And eftir deith grant vs his hcvinly lycht. 

These verses need no explanation, since with a 
little change of a few letters they will appear to be 
clean English. But, however, 1 will explain a 
word or two; zore, ready; sic, such matters to 
describe; sen, since far outworn; suld, should; 
aweyand, swaying down; inclining, weighing; 
zoungkeris, young men; z, being frequently used 
among the old writers, and especially in this au- 
thor, for y. I shall add a few verses more, where- 
in he desires that neither his rhyme nor words 
way be changed, 

Ze wjritaris al, and gentle rendaris eik, 

Offend is not my volume, I heseik, 

Bot rede lele, and tak guile tent in tyme, 

Ze nuuthir mugil, nor mismeter my ryme. 

Nor alter not my wourdis, l zou pray : 

Lo this is all, bew schirris, have gr.de day. 

In the fifteenth century lived the famous Ed- 
mond Spenser: we will present you with the 28rh 
and 29th stanzas of the 9th canto of his Fairy 
Queen, b. 1, concerning Despair, for which sir 
Bhilip Sydney gave him 200*. and so conclude 
this head. 


A wide’ way made to let forth ‘living btcatlli * < 

* * mor e fearful, or more lucky wight, 

Dismay'd with t ha* deformed dismal sight; 

Fled fast away, half deud with dying fear, &c# 

I should new proceed to give some instances of 
the change of our language from Slmksncare, 
Ben. Johnson, my lord Ilac.m, Milton, Wader, 
Cowley, &c. But thev being book* that are 
almost in eviry bodies hands, and my preface be* 
gmning already to sw ell, I sbah defer it to a more 
convenient opnort unity- I shall theicfore en-. 
ilea von r to answer an objection that is made 
against our tongue, that >t is made up of too many 
monosyllables: but this is a proof of its antiquity, 
if what Salmasius says be true, C< rtum quippe 
cst, linguas oinnes qua: mnposyllabis constant esse 
cacteris antiquiore*. Multis abundant inono^. 
syllnbis antiipia Gnrca, cujus vestigia, .apud 
porias qui antiquitatem affect a runt, re manse re 
non pauca. Be Rt thUenisHcb, p, 390. For it 
i&'C(.rtaiu, that all those languages which consist 
of monosyllables are ancienter than the others; 
the Greek tongue abounded in -monosyllables, of 
which there remain many instances among the 
ancient Greek poets. And indeed we have this* 
advantage from our monosyllables, or words of 
one syllable, that v/e can express more matter in 
few( r words than any other language whatever; 
and though the monosyllables arc. not so tit for? 
numbers, \ct that happiness of composition, 
which is peculiar to our language with the Greek,- 
makes our poetry as musical and harmonious as 
that of any nation in the world. And Mr. Drn- 
nK, who is a veiy good judge, says, the English is 
more strong, more full, more sounding, more sig- 
nificant, and more harmonious than the French.* 
I know, says he, very well *hat a great many will 
be unwilling to allow the la*t; but hp alleges 
this as a convincing proof of it, that wo have* 
blank verse which is not inharmonious, and the 
French pretend to no poetical numbers, without 
the assistance of rhirne. And the learned and in- 
genious Mrs. Elstob has given variety of instances 
f‘om our own poets, which sufficiently piovu that 
there is a secret sweetness and harmony in verses 
made up of monosyllables artfully placed. Pre- 
face to her Saxon grammar, p. 13. I shall give 
three examples as brought by that lady from air. 
Dryden. 

Arms ami the man I sing who forc'd by fate. •* 
From Mr. Creech. 


From whom returning sad aud comfortless, 

As on the way together we did fare, 

We met the villain (God from him me bless) 

That cursed wight, from whom 1 scap't why Pore, 
A man of hell, that calls himself Despair, 

Who first us greets, and after fair ar^eds 
Of tydiogs strange, aud of adventures rare; **- 
So creeping dose, as snake, in hidden weeds, 
Inquired of our states and knightly deeds. 

Which when he knew, and felt out feeble hearts, 
Emboft with bale, and bitter byting grief, 

Which love had launced with his deadly darts, 
With wounding words aud terms of foul reprief, 
He pluckt from us all hope of due relief, 

That ear st us held in lowe^of lingring life; 

The hopeless, Iprttesg, "gan the cunning thief 
Stars wade to die, to stint ail farther strife' 

To me he lent this nppe, to him a rusty knife. 
With which sad instrument of hasty death, 

Til# ffpful loathing tender light* 


Nor could the world have bain so fierce a flame* 

From tir John Dcnham’ri Coopers- Hill. ~~ 

Tim' deep yet clear; the' gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'er flowing full. 


And indeed there arc no subjects hut u hat may 
m nobly and beauttfully clothed in an English 
ivess ; for our language has whatever is necessary 
o the making a language complete; for it is *%.’ 
lificant, easy, copious, and sweet. ; But we must 
lOt enlarge on these matters. ; IwilL however* 
respas* a little more on your patietic^, and glhre 
rou a specimen of the eopiouSrtessof dur languages * 
n these two words. Anger aftd Striking. 
o express which passion, these fofloj 

vords, wrath, passion, pasSiOimUiSbarpimsCi 
Vury, outrage, pet, choteft gaol, feme, sttyrqi, j 
wit, chafe, vex, take-on, infloroe,ki Utile, 
exasperate* l&QHfyfi rovo 1 *- 
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hasty, faiiow, outrogious, mad, look big, placable, 
apiiease, stomach, animosity, heartburning, 
tough, hot, snappish, curst, snarl, snuffle, Ac. 
So toi the word Sti dung we use, smite, bang, beat, 
bast, buffet, cuff, dash, hit, swinge, thump, 
thwack, blow, stripe, slap, flap, rap, tap, kick, 
-wince, spurn, bob, oox, fillip, whirret, yerke, 
pummel, punch, rebuff, percussion, repercussion, 
collision, &c. So we say to seeth, or boil broth, 
to stew prunes, poach eggs, coddle apples, bake 
bread, for which espiessions to seeth, stew, poach, 
coddle, bake, the Latins have only the word co- 
fuare, for piastre is neither to make bread nor 
bake it. 41 In pistnno autem pinsuntur farta, uti 
prodeat farina, unde panes coufiant in furno, quo 
sint esui dcnuioi cnquendi j’’ as our learned Ga- 
taker hath lightly observed. See, farther, our arti- 
cle Grammar. 

To ENGLUT v. a . ( engloutir , French.) 

1. To swallow up ( Shakspeate ). 2 To glut; 
to pamper (Asehant). 

ENGONASIS, in astronomy. See Her- 
cules. 

To ENGO'RE. t*. o. (from gore.) To pierce ; 
to prick : not used (Spenser). 

To ENGO'RGE. v. a . (from goige, Fr.) To 
swallow; to devour; to gorg e (Spenser). 

To Engo'rge. v. n. To feed with eager- 
ness and voracity (Milton). 

ENGRAFTING. See Gardening and 
Grafting. 

To ENGRA ; IL. v. a . (from grele , French ) 
To indent in curve line6 ( Car etc ). 

To ENGRA'IN. v . a. (from grain.) To die 
deep ; to die m grain ( Spenset ). 

To ENGRA'PPLE v . n. (from grapple.) 
To close with; to contend with hold on each 
other (Daniel). 

To ENGRA'SP. V. a. (from grasp.) To 

seize ; lo hold fast in the hand (Spenser). 

To ENGRA'VE. v . a. pret. engraved ; part, 
pass, engraved ox engraven. (engiaver 9 Fr.) 1. 
To picture by incisions in any matter (Pope). 

2. To mark wood or stone (Exodus). 3. To 
impress deeply; to imprint (Locke). 4. (from 
grave.) To bury; to inter (Spenser). 

ENGRA'VER. s. (from engrave.) A cutter 
in stone or other matter (Haley 

ENGRAVING, the art of cutting metals, 
precious stones, woods, &c. and representing 
thereon figures, letters, or whatever device or de- 
sign the aitist fancies. Engraving is propeily a 
branch of sculpture, and is divided into several 
Other branches, according to the matter whereon 
it is employed, and the manner of performing it. 

Jfutory qf Engraving . — Engraving is an art 
chiefly at modern invention ; having its rise no 
earlier than the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The ancients, indeed, practised engraving on 
precious stones and crystals with very good suc- 
cess; and there mvftiH many of their works re- 
maining equal to any production of the later ages. 
But the art of engraving on plates and blocks of 
wood, to afford prints or impression** was not 
known till after the invention of painting in oil 
Of these last* the most anefent mode k that on 
\ wood; the&vtimpressk«Mon,peperhavu, been 
^vtakeafrqm caryed wooden blot** For this in* 
’ wntfdo wa are indebted to the, Wefaualm, or 


century. From the same source may perhaps be 
tracbd the first idea of moveable types, which ap- 
peared not long after; for these brief-malm did 
not entirely confine themselves to the priming 
and painting of cards, but produced also subjects 
of a more devout nature ; many of which, taken 
from holy writ, are still preserved in German li- 
braries, with the explanatory text feeing the 
figures; the whole engraved in wood. lousa 
species of books was formed ; such as, Historia 
sancti Johannis, ejusque Visiones Apocalyptic*; 
Historia V etcris 6c Novi Testamenti, known by 
the name of the Poor Man's Bible. These short 
mementos were printed only on one side ; and 
two of them being pasted together, had the ap- 
pearance of a single leaf. The earliest date on 
any of these wooden cuts is 1423. The subject Is 
St. Christopher carrying the infant Jesus over 
the sea, preserved in a convent at Buxheim near 
Menningen. It is of a folio size, illuminated in 
the same manner as the playing cards; and at 
the bottom is this inscription, 

41 Cristoferi faciem die quacunque tueris. 

Ilia nempe die morte mala non morieris. 

Miileriuio CCCC° XX° terrio.” 

Upon the iuveution of moveable types that branch 
ot the brief malers business, so far as it regarded 
the making of books, was gradually discontinued; 
but the art itself of engraving on wood continued 
in an impioving state; and towards the end of 
the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it became customary for almost every one 
of the German engravers on copper to engrave 
on wood also. The works of Albert Durer iu 
this style of engr«i\ ing are justly held in the high- 
est esteem. Italy, Prance, and Holland, have 
produced many capital artists of this kind ; but 
for boldness and spirit we must see the prints of 
Christopher Jegher, who worked under the di- 
rection of Kubens, and was without doubt assist- 
ed by that great master . 'Ihe invention of that 
species of engraving distinguished by the appel- 
lation of chtato-scuroi seems also to be justly claim- 
id by the Germans, and first practised by Mair ; 
one of whose prints of this kind is dated 1499. 
Many excellent works in ehiaro-scuro have been 
produced in France ; and in Italy it was honoured 
with the performances ot Titian and Parmegiano; 
but the attempts of Jackson, Kirkall, and others 
in England, have not been equally successful. A 
set of excellent prints in this way have lately been 
published bv J. Skippe, esq. a connoisseur and 
diliettante. hi Germany, about A D. 1450, prints 
from engraved copper first made their appear- 
ance. The earliest date of a copperplate print is 
indeed only 1461 , but however faulty this print 
may be with respect to the drawing, or defective 
in point of taste, the mechanicaTpart of the exe- 
cution of it has by no means the appearance of 
being one of the first productions of the graver. 
We have also several other engravings endently 
the work of the same master; in which the im- 
pressions are so neatly taken from the plates, and 
the engravings so clearly printed in every part, 
that, according to all appearance, they could not 
be executed in a much better manner in the pre- 
sent day, with all the conveniences which the 
copperplate printers now possess, and the ad- 
ditional knowledge they must necessarily have 
acquired in the course of more than three cen- 
times. Hence we may firfriy conclude, that if 
they werraqt the fim spectmeos of the engra- 
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vcr's workmsi&«hip, they were much lets the 
first efforts of the copperplate primer’s ability; 
It is likewise to be observed, that Martin Shorn, 
Who is said to have worked from 1460 to I486, 
was apparently the scholar of Stoltzhirs ; for he 
followed his style of engraving, and copied from 
him a set of prints, representing the passion of 
oar Saviour. Now, allowing Stoltzhirs to have 
preceded his disciple only tea years, this carries 
the era of the art back to 1450, as was said above. 
There is no ground to suppose that it was known 
to the Italians till at least ten years afterwards. 
The earliest prints that are known to be theirs 
are a set of the seven planets, and an almanac 
by way of frontispiece ; on which are directions 
for finding Easter from 1465 to 1517 inclusive i 
and we may be assured that the engravings were 
noj antedated, as the almanac would nave thus been 
less valuable. These prints must therefore have 
been executed in 1464, which is only four years 
later than the Italians claim, The three earliest 
Italian engravers are Finiguerra, Boticeili, and 
Baldini. If we are to refer these prints to any of 
the three, we shall naturally conclude them to be 
the work of Finiguerra or Baldini ; for they are 
not equal either in drawing or composition to 
those ascribed to Boticeili, which we know at 
least were designed by him ; and as Baldini is ex- 
pressly said to have worked from the designs of 
Boticeili, it will appear most probable that they 
belong to Finiguerra. With respect to the inven- 
tion of etching, it seems to be not well known to 
whom it 19 to be ascribed. One of the most early 
specimens is the print by Albert Dtirer, known 
by the name of the Cannon, dated 1518, and 
thought by some, with little foundation, to have 
been worked on a plate of iron. Another etching 
by the same artist is Moses receiving the tables 
of the law, dated 15*24. It was also practised in 
Italy soon after this by Parmegiano, in whose 
etchings we discover the hand of the artist work- 
ing out a system as it were from his own ima- 
gination, and striving to produce the forms he 
wanted to express. We see the difficulty he la- 
boured under ; and cannot doubt, from tne exa- 
mination of the mechanical part of the execution 
of his works, that he had no instruction ; and 
that it was something entirely new to him. If 
the story is true, that he kept an engraver by 
profession in his house, the novelty of the an is 
rendered so much the more probable. He died 
in 1540. As to that species of tngravingin which 
the modes of etching and cutting with the graver 
are united, it must have been found necessary 
immediately upon the invention of etching; it 
was, however, first carried to perfection by G. 
Audran, and is now almost universally practised, 
whether the wo#k is in strokes or in dots. En- 
graving in dots, the present fashionable method, 
is a very old invention* and the only mode dis- 
covered by the Itaritaiif. Agostmo de Musis, 
commonly called Augustine of Venice, a pupil of 
Marc Antonio, used if In several of his earliest 
works, but confined it to the flesh, as in the un- 
dated print of an old man seated upon a bank, 
with a cottage in the back ground. He flourish- 
ed from 1509 to 1536. We also find it in a print 
of a single figure standing, holding a cup and 
looking upwards, by Giulio Campagnofoy who 
engraved about the year 1516. back ground 
is executed with round dots, made apparently 
with a dry point. The fig&re is outlined with a 
stroke deeply engraved, and finished with dots, 
in a manner greatly resembling those prints which 


Demarteau engraved at Paris in imitation Of bed 
chalk. The heir end beard are expressed fcy 
strokes. Stephen de Latrine, a native of Gerftkfct 
ny, followed the steps 6f Carftpaghola; and map* 
of his slight Works are executed in dot* cttljr. 
John Boulanger, a French artist, who flourished 
in the middle of the last century, and his cpn* 
temporary Nicholas Van Plattenberg, improved 
greatly on this method, and practised it With 
much success. It ie Only, however, of late, that 
it has been considered as an object worthy of ge*- 
neral imitation. John Ltttma executed this kind 
of work with a hammer and a small punch or 
chisel. Engraving ih mezzotinto was invented 
about the middle of the seventeenth Centuryt 
and the invention has generally been attributed 
to prince Rupert. (See Mezzotinto). En- 
graving in aquae inta is quite a recent invention, 
and seems at once to have been carried to per- 
fection by Sandby, and other artists of the pre*- 
sent age. (See Aguatinta). Engraving with 
the tool was the kind originally practised, And it 
is yet retained for many purposes. For though 
etching be more easy, and other advantages at- 
tend it; yet where great regularity and exactness 
of the stroke or lines are required, the Working 
with the graver is much more effectual : on Which 
account it is more suitable to the precision neces- 
sary in the execution of portraits; as there every- 
thing the most minute must be made out and ex- 
pressed, according to the original subject, with- 
out any licence to the fancy of the designer in 
deviating from it, or varying the effect either by 
that masterly negligence and simplicity in some 
parts, or those bold sallies of the imagination and 
hand in others, which give spirit and force to 
history painting. 

Historical engravings for the port folio and 
furniture seemed atone period to advance rapidly 
towards perfection, to which the late alderman 

Boydell greatly contributed ; but the death of 
Strange, Hall, and Wdollet, have been almost fa- 
tal to the hopes of the amateur, which rest, in a 
great measure, upon Heath, Sharp, Bromley, and 
a few Others, as in this particular instance we do 
not include those eminent foreigners who have, 
or do at present reside in England. Whatever 
deficiencies we may discover in the prosecution 
of tl*e arts in this country, is fortunately not to 
be attributed to want of genius, or relaxation 
from study in the artist; the chill of apathy in 
the rich, who view a wretched coloured aquatinl 
with the same or more pleasure than the most la- 
boured production of the graver, is the baleful 
cause of the languishing state of historical en- 
graving. When persons capable of affording pa- 
tronage are taught discrimination', future Wow- 
lets mil fascinate the best judges of engraving. 
We have, however, some very fine engraver^ m 
different departments, among whom if would Be 
unjust not to specify the names of Milton, SCott, 

* Lawry, and Mrs. Griffiths. ", 

. Engraving ON COPPER, the making, corW- 
spondently to some delineated figure or design, 
concave lines ofl a smooth surface of cop- 
per, either by cutting or cdrrdktoxt, lai reader It 
capable, when charged pwpifrjHlH *dy co- 
loured fluid, of imparting hjf oOmrrisipO an ex- 
*« 

or parchment Whether Wt eotmiier this win# 
Of engraving; with rtftatd to it* ; 

fttirrit sforefe, Or th* di0fculty^&£ ‘at 
execution, Wc cannot but pK. au 

t bkm account# it merits 
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nfttong the polite arts. By this art the cabi- 
nets of the curious are adorned with the por- 
tr tils of the gxeaiest men of all ages and na- 
tions; and their memories, their most remark- 
able and most glorious actions, are trans- - 
mit.ed 10 the latent posterity. By this art also, 
the paintings of the greatest masters are multi- 
plied to a boundless number; and the lovers of 
the polite arts, however widely diffused, are en- 
abled to ciqoy those beauties, trom which their 
distant situations would otherwise have for ever 
debarred them. Persons of moderate fortunes 
are hereby enabled to become possessed of all the 
spirit, and all the poetry, contained in those mi- 
racles of art, whicli seemed to have been reserved 
for the temple.-, of Italy, or the cabinets of 
princes. When we reflect, that the engraver, 
beside the btnutic* of poetic composition, and the 
'artful ordinance of design, is to express, merely 
bv, ti c means oi light and shade, ;nl the various 
tmts of colours and clair- obneure; to give a relief 
to each figure, and a truth to each object ; that 
iie is now id paou a sky serene and bright, and 
then loaded with dark clouds; now the pure 
tranquil sticain, and then the foaming, raging 
sea; that here he is to express ihe character oi 
the man, suougly milked in his countenance, 
,and there the minutest ornament of his dress; in 
a word, that he is to represent all even the most 
diffic il’ oljjct-. in nature; we cannot sufficiently 
udmue b? 'Mst improvements. in this art, and 
that degree of . erfeclion to which it is at this day 
arrived. .Sees uiMs 

J >'Jfcr i nt in dts engraving on copper.^ These are 

as follow : i. iii strokes cut through a thin wax, 
laid upon the copper with a point, and these 
strokes bitten or corioded into the copper with 
aquafnriis. (>ee Ltchino.) 2. In strokes with 
the gi i\er alone, unassisted by aquafortis. In 
this instance, the design is traced with a sharp 
toul called a dry point, upon the plate; and the 
strokes are cut at ploughed upon the copper 
with an instrument distinguished by the name of 
a graver. 3 . In strokes first etched and after- 
wards finished with the graver: by this expe- 
dient the iwo former methods are united. 4. In 
dots without strokes, which are executed with 
the point upon the wax or ground, bitten in with 
the aquafortis, and afterwards harmonized with 
the graver, by which instrument small dots are 
.made; or with the graver alone, as in the flesh 
and finer part*, unassisted with the point, b. I11 
.dots first etched and afterwards harmonized with 
the dry point, performed by a little hammer, 
.called opus mallei , or the work of the hammer, as 
practised by butma and others. 6. In Mezzo- 
tinto. 7. In Aquatints. See these articles 

Instruments used in engraving on copper . — The prin- 
cipal instruments used in engraving with the 
tool aie, gravers, scrapers, a burnisher, an oil- 
stone, am. a. cushion /or bearing the plates. 
Gravers are made in several forms with respect 
\fl the points, .sortie beingsquare, others lozenge; 
|be square grayer far cutting broad and deep, 
and tne lozenge for mpre delicate and fine strokes 
nod. bashes. Ta Boss? recommends, as the most 
generally useful, such as fire of a form betwixt 
the square and lozeuge: andhtfiadvises, that they 
v should be, oi a good length; ,saiaU. towards the 
\\ , point, but stronger upwards, that they may have 
■' Strength enoagn to bear any stress thert may be 
m lay upon, them; for if they be too 
; rtUMiiltCu high, they wi/ll>eud; which 

pauses their breaking, especially if 
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they be not employed forve^y small objects. Th* 
burnisher is used to assist in the engraving on 
some occasions, as well as to polish the plates. It 
is seven inches long, and made of. fine steel well 
polished. The burnisher is formed at one end, 
and a scraper on the other, each about an inch 
and a half long from the point: betwixt them 
about four inches of the instrument i» made 
round, and serves as a handle; and is thicker in 
the middle than at the necks, where the burnisher 
and scraper be^in, which necks are only one 
quarter of an inch in diameter. The principal 
application of it in engraving, besides its use in 
polishing tne plates, is to take out any scratches 
or accidental defacings that may happen to the 
plates during the engraving; or to lessen the 
effect of any parts that may be too strongly 
marked in the work, and require to be taken 
down. A cushion, as it is called, is generally 
used for supporting the plate in such a manner, 
that it maybe turned every way with ease. It 
is a bag of leather filled with sand, which should 
be of the Mze that will best suit the plates it is in- 
tended to bear. They are round, and about nine 
inches over, and three inches in thickness. 1 he 
dry point, or needle, which has been of late 
much used in engraving, is a tool like an etching 
point, which being drawn hard on the copper, 
cuts a stroke, and raises a burr; the burr is 
scraped off, and there temains a stroke more soft 
and delicate than can be produced in any other 
way. 

Method of engraving on copper . — The cushion 
being laid on the table, the plate must be put 
upon it; and the gtaver being held in the hand 
in a proper manner, the point must be applied 
to the plate, and moved in the proper direction 
for producing the figures of the line.- intended: 
observing, in forming straight lines, to hold the 
plare steady on the cushion; and where they are 
10 be *.ier, to pres* more lightly, lining greater 
force where they are to be broader and deeper. 
In making circular or other curve lines, hold 
your hand and graver steadily; and as you work, 
turn your plate upon the cushion against your 
graver, otherwi ,v it will be impossible for you to 
make any circular or curved line with that neat- 
ness and command of hand you by this means 
may. Alter part of the work is engraved, it is 
necessary to scrape it with the scraper or graver* 
passed in the most level direction over the plate, 
to take off the roughness formed by the cutting 
of the graver; but great care must be taken not 
to incline the edge of the scraper or tool used, in 
such a manner that it may take the least hold of 
the copper, as it would otherwise produce false 
strokes or scratches in the engraving; and that 
the engraved work may be rendered more visible, 
it may afterwards be rubbed pver with a roll of 
felt dipped in oil In udng the graver, it is ne- 
cessary to carry it as level a s possible with the 
surface of the plate; for otherwise, if the fingers 
slip betwixt them, the line that will be produced, 
whether curve or straight* will become deeper 
and deeper in the progress of its formation ; 
which entirely prevents strokes being made at 
one cut, that will be fine at their extremities, and 
larger in the middle; and occasions the necessity 
of retouching to bring them to that state. For 
this reason, it js very necessary for tboso who 
would learn to engrave in perfection, to endea- 
vour, by frequent trials, to acquit e the habit of 
making such Strokes both straight and cuiying, 
by lightening or sinking the graver with the 
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Kafid, according to the occasion. If, after finish- 
ing the design, any scratches appear, or any part 
of the engraving be falsely executed, such 
scratches, or faulty parts, must be taken out by 
the burnisher, and further polished, if necessary, 
by the above-mentioned roll. The plate being 
thus engraved, it is proper to round off the 
edges, by using first a rough file, and afterwards 
a smoother; and to blunt the corners a little by 
the same means: after which, the burnisher 
should be passed over the edges to give it a far- 
ther polish. In the conduct of the graver and 
dry point consists all the art; for which there 
are nO rules to be given: all depending on the 
habitude, disposition, and genius, of the artist. 
However, besides the explanations already given, 
some general observations and directions may not 
be improper. A9 the principles of engraving are 
the same with those of painting, a person cannot 
expect to attain any considerable degree of per- 
fection in this art who is not a good master of 
design; and therefore he ought to be well ac- 
quainted both with perspective and architecture: 
for the former, by the proper gradations of strong 
and faint colours, will enable him to throw back- 
wards the figures and other objects of the picture 
or design which he purposes to imitate; and the 
biter will teach him to preserve the due propor- 
tion of its several orders, which the painter often 
entrust* to the discretion of the engraver. In 
order to preserve equality and union in his 
works, the engraver should always sketch out 
the principal objects of his piece before he under- 
takes to finish them. In workii g, the strokes of 
the graver should never be crossed too much in 
a lozenge manner, particularly in the represent- 
ation of flesh, because sharp angles produce the 
unpleasing effect of lattice-work, and take from 
the eye the repose which is to it agreeable in all 
kinds of picturesque designs: we should except 
the case of <louds, tempests, waves ot the sea, the 
*kins of hairy animals, or the leaves of trees, 
where this method of crossing may be admitted. 
Hut in avoiding the lozenge, it is not proper to 
get entirely into the square, which would give 
too much of the hardness of stone. In conduct- 
ing the strokes, the action of the figures, and of 
all their parts, should be considered; and it 
should be observed how they advance towards, 
or recede from the eye; and the graver should 
be guided according to the risings or cavities of 
the muscles or folds, making the strokes wider 
and fainter in the light, and closer and firmer in 
the shades. Thus the figures will not appear 
jagged; and the hand should be lightened in such 
a manner, that the outlines may be formed and 
terminated without being cut too hard; however, 
though the strokes break off where the muscle 
begins, yet they ought always to have a certain 
connection with each other, so that the first 
stroke may often serve by its return to make the 
second, which will show the freedom of the en- 
graver. In engraving the flesh, the effect may 
be produced in the lighter parts and middle tints 
by long pecks of the uraver, rather than by light- 
lines; or by round dots; or by dots a little 
lengthened by the graver; or, best of all, by a 
judicious mixture of these together. In engrav- 
ing the hair and the beaid, the engraver should 
begin his work by laying the principal grounds, ’ 
and sketching the chief shades in a careless man- 
ner, or with a few strokes; and he may finish it 
at leisure with finer and thinner strokes to the 
•extremities. When architecture or sculpture i* 


to be represented, except it be old and nniurit* 
buildings, the work ought not to be made very 
black; because, as edifices are commonly con- 
structed either of stone or white marble, the co- 
lour, being reflected on all sides, does not pro- 
duce dark or brown shades as in other substances. 
White points must not be put in the pupils of the 
eyes of figures, as in engravings after paintings; 
nor must the hair or beard be represented as in 
nature, which makes the locks appear flowing in 
the air; because in sculpture there can be no 
such appearances. In engraving cloths of differ- 
ent kinds, linen should be done with finer and 
closer lines than other sorts, and be executed 
with single strokes. Woolleu cloth should be 
engraved wide, in proportion to the coarseness 
or fineness of the stuff, and with only two strokes; 
and when the strokes are crossed, the second 
should be smaller than the first, and the third 
than the second. Shining stuffs, which are gene- 
rally of silk or satin, and which produce flat and 
broken folds, should be engraved more hard and 
more straight than others, with one or two 
strokes, as their colours are bright or brown; 
and between the first strokes others smaller must 
be joined, which is called interlining. Velvet 
and plush are expressed in the same manner, and 
should always be interlined. Metals, as armour, 
flee, arc also represented by interlining, or by 
clear single strokes. In architecture, the strokes 
which form the rounding object should tend to 
the point of sight; and when whole columns oc- 
cur, it is proper to produce the effect a-' much as 
possible by perpendicular strokes. If a gross 
stroke is pur, it should be at right angles, and 
wider and thinner than the first stroke. In en- 
graving mountains, the strokes ought to be fre- 
quently discontinued and broken, for sharp and 
craggy objects; and they should be straight, in 
the lozenge manner, and accompanied with long 
points or dots; and rocks should be represented 
by cross strokes more square and even. Objects 
that are distant towards the horizon should be 
kept very tender, and riightlv charged with 
black. Waters that are calm and still are best 
represented by strokes that are straight, and pa- 
rallel to the horizon, interlined with those that 
are finer; omitting such places as, in consequence 
of gleams of light, exhibit the shining appearance 
of water; and the form of objects reflected from 
the water, at a small distance upqn it, or on the 
banks of the water, are expressed by the same 
strokes, retouched more strongly or faintly as oc- 
casion may require, and even oy some that are 
perpendicular. I 7 or agitated waters, as the 
waves of the sea, the first strokes should follow 
the figure of the waves, and may be interlined, 
and the cross strokes ought to be very lozenge. 
In cascades, the strokes should follow the fall* 
and be interlined. In engraving clouds, the 
graver should sport when they appear thick and 
agitated, in turning everyway according to their 
form aud their agitation. If the clouds are dark, 
so that two strokes are necessary > they should be J 
crossed more lozenge than the figufes, and the * 
second strokes should be rather Wider than the 
first. The flat clouds, that are Infer insensibly in 
the clear sky, should be made by strokes parallel 
to the horizon, and a Tittle Waving; if >od 
strokes are required, they should he inor* orljg# . 
lozenge; and when they are brought to %- 

tremity, the hand should be so ' 

they jtnay form no outline. jdfeae 

sky is represented by parallel andalrgS 
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without the least turning. In landscapes, the Engraving on glass is performed exactly by the 
trees, rocks, earth, and herbage, should he etch- same process as etching on copper; only using 
ed as much as possible; nothing should be left the fluoric instead Of the nitrous acid. See 
for the graver but pecfecting, softening, and Etch mo. 

strengthening. The dry perint produces an effect Engraving on precious stones is the representing of 
more delicate than the graver can, and may be figures, or devices in relievo or indented, on 
used to great advantage in linen, skies, distances, divers kinds of hard polished stones. The sa- 
ke* and often in water, especially in small en- cients excelled in this art; there being divers en- 
gravings. In most things it is proper to etch the tique gates, cornelians, and onyxes, which surpass 
shadows, qnly leaving the lighter tints for the any thing of that kind the moderns have pro- 
dry point, graver, Sec. duced. Pyrgoteles among the Greeks, and 

To imitate drawings \ with chalk on copper.-— In per- Dioscorides under the first emperors of Rome, 
forming this a mixture is used of varied and are the most eminent engravers we read of: the 
Irregular dots* made more or less soft, so as to re- former was so esteemed By Alexander, that he 
setqble the grain produced by the chalks on pa- forbad any body else to engrave his head; and 
per. Every stroke of the chalks on paper may Augustus’s head, engraven by the latter, was 
be considered as an infinite number of adjoining deemed so beautiful, that the succeeding em- 
pmprs, which aie the small eminence*, of the perors chose it for their seal. All the polite arts 
grain of the paper touched by the chalk in pass- having been buried under the ruins of the Roman 
mg over it. When the copper-plate has been empire, the art of engraving on stones met with 
polished and varnished, or properly prepared, as the same fate. It was retrieved in Italy at the 
in the common method of engraving, the draw- beginning of the fifteenth century, when om 
ing to be imitated may be epunterproved on the John of Florence, and after him Dominic of 
varnish of the plate. If this cannot be conve- Milan, pei formed works of this kind noway to 
mently done, black lead pencil, or red chalk, be despised. From that time, such sculptures 
must be applied to varnished or oiled paper; became common in Europe, and particularly in 
and by means of this chalk or pencil, all the Germany, whence great numbers were sent into 
traces of the original will be transmitted to var- other countries: but they came short of the 
nish. The outlines of the object must be formed beauty of* those of the ancients, especially those 
in the etching by points, whose magnitude and on precious stones; for, as to those on crystal, 
distance must be determined by the quality of the the Germans, and after their example the French, 
strokes in the original drawing. The artist may &c. have succeeded well enough. In this branch 
be proyidcd witJi pointed instruments or needles of engraving either the diamond or emery may 
of various sizes with single or double points. In be used. The diamond, which is the hardest of 
forming the light and shade, he should distinguish all stones, is only cut by itself, or with its own 
between those hatches which serve to express the matter. The first thing to be done in this branch 
perspective of the object, and those which form of engraving is, to cement two rough diamonds 
the ground of it. The principal hatches should to the ends of two sticks big enough to hold them 
be more strongly marked: the middle tints, if steady in the hand, and to rub or grind them 
etched, should be marked lightly, or they may against each other till they be brought to the 
be left till the varnish is taken off, and be per- form desired. The dust or powder that is rub* 

fected with a greater degree of softness, by nee- bed off serves afterwards to polish them, which is 
ales or the point of the graver, as the original performed with a kind of mill that turns a wheel 
may require. There is nothing peculiar in the of soft iron. The diamond is fixed m a brass 
method of applying the aquafortis in this kind of dish; and, thus applied to the wheel, is covered 
engraving; but it may be observed, that it should with diamond dust, mixed up with the oil of 
not be left sp long a« to corrode the lighter parts olives; and when the diamond is to be cut iacet- 
too much: if the light parts are sufficiently cor- wise, they apply first one face, then another, to 
rOued, they may be stopped out with turpentine the wheel. Rubies, sapphires, and topazes, are 
varnish and lamp black mixed together, and the cut and formed the same way on a copper wheel, 
aquafortis may be applied again to the stronger and polished with tripoli diluted in water. As to 
parts; for it will be no detriment to them if the agates, ameth) st9, emeralds, hyacinths, granites, 
points which compose the shade burst into one an- rubies, and others of the softer stones, they are 
Other, provided the extreme be avoided When the cut on a leaden wheel, moistened with emery 
work of the aquafortis is finished, and the varnish water, and polished with tripoli on a pewter 
taken off the copper, it will be necessary in the wlieel. Lapis lazuli, opal. Ice. are polished on a 
softest parts, such as the flesh, &c. to interstipple wooden wheel. To fashion and engrave vases of 
with proper points; as an effect will he thus pro- agate, crystal* lapis lazuli, or the like, a kind of 
duced more*deHcat€ than it is possible to attain, lathe, like that used by ppwterers, is used to hold 
xfrith the aquafortis only; and the strongest shades the vessels* which are to. be wrought with proper 
lyjll require additional strength to be given them tools : that of the engraver generally holds the 
with small strokes of the graver. Drawings tools, which are turned By a wheel,; and the vet-, 
made with chalks pf different colours may be sel is held to them to be cut and engraved, either 
imitated in this manner, if a ; plate be provided in relievo or otherwise ; the tools being ropisteaod 
fiqr every colour. — This method of engraving is from time to time with diamond dust and oil, or 
intended to form akind of Reception, so that the at least emery and water. Tp engrave figures or 
conheisseiJr^may not be atd$» on the first in spec- devices on any of these stones, when polished, 
tipn 9 to dfst|pgpish betweep tfes origmAl drawing such as< medals, seals, they use a little iron 
aad the esgtaying mscMp ibutariqa pf it; and it wheel, the epds of whose axis are received within 
fyfty&nwy it serves, to.mulftply copies two pieces pf ii;on, placed upright, apt in the tur- 

drawings left by those maMprs wh^ efEceli l in ner’s lathe; and to be brought closer, or set fur- 
cfpalks, apd; tbps, to, fpimand improve ther apart, at pleasure af one end of the axis are 
who could not haye access to the fitted the proper tools, being kept tight by a 
practice .of drawing. screw. Lastly, The wheel is turned by the fopr. 
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and the none applied by the hand to the tool, 
and is shifted and conducted as occasion requires? 
The tools are generally of iron, and sometimes of 
brass ; their form is various, but they generally 
bear some resemblance to chisels, gouges, die. 
borne have small round heads, like buttons, others 
like fen els, to take the pieces out, and others flat, 
See. When the stone has been engraven, it is 
polished on wheels of hair brushes and tripoli. 
b Engraving on steel is chiefly employed in cut- 
ting seals, punches, matrices, and dyes, proper 
for striking coins, medals, and counters. The 
method of engraving with the instruments. See. 
is the same for coins as* for medals and counters: 
all the difference consists in their greater or less 
relievo ; the relievo of coins being much less 
considerable than that of medals, and that of 
combers still less than that of coins. Engravers 
in sieel common ,y begin with punches, which are 
in relievo, and serve for making the creux or ca- 
vities of the matrices and dyes ; though sometimes 
they begin with the ereux or hollowness; but 
then it is only whtn the intended work is to be 
cut very shallow. The first thing that is done is 
designing the figures ; the next is the moulding 
them in wax, ot the size and depth they are to 
tie, and from this wax the punch is engraven. 
When the punch is finished they give it a very 
high temper, that it may the better bear the blows 
of the hammer with which it is struck, to give 
the impression to 'h^mutrice. The steel ismade hot 
to soften it, that it may the more readily take the 
impression of the punch ; and after striking the 
puuch on it in this state, they proceed to touch 
up or finish the strokes and lines, where, by rea- 
son of tneir oneness, or the too great relievo, they 
are any thing defective, with steel gravers of dif- 
ferent kinds; chisels, flatters, &c. being the prin- 
cipal instruments used in graving on steel. The 
figure being thu6 finished, they proceed to en- 
grave the rest of the medal, as the mouldings of 
the border, the engrailed ring, letters, 8c c. with 
little steel punches, well tempered, and very 
sharp. 

Fn^raving on Wood. (See Cutting.) It is per- 
formed in three different modes, viz. 1. With a 
single block, on which the design is traced with 
a pen, and these parts which should be white 
carefully hollowed out. This hlock is afterwards 
printed by the letter press printers, in the 6ame 
manner as they print a book. 2. With two, three, 
or more blocks; the first having the outliness cut 
upon it; the second is reset ved for the darker 
shadows; and the third for the shadows which 
terminate upon the lights ; and these are substi- 
tuted in their turn, each print receiving an im- 
presbion from every block. This mode of en- 
graving is called chiaroscuro, and was designed 
to represent the drawings of the old masters. 
3. On wood end on copper: in these the outline 
is engraved in a bold dark style upon the cop- 
per : and two or more blocks of wood are substi- 
tuted to produce the darker and lighter shadows, 
as before. 

To ENGRI'EVE. v. a. To pain, to vex 
(Spenser). 

To ENGRO'SS. v. «. (grossir, French.) 1. 
To thicken; to make ihibfc (Spenser). 2. To 
increase in bulk ( fVdtton ). 3. To fatten; to 
plump up ( Shakspeare ). 4. To seize in the 
gross (South)* 5. To purchase the whole of 
any commodity’ for the sake of selling at a high 
price. £>. To cojty in a large hand (Pope). 
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ENGROSSER. $. (from engross.) He tha$ 
purchases large quantities of any commodity* 
in order to sell it at a high price (Locke). 

ENGROSSMENT, i. (frqm engross.) Ap- 
propriation of things in the gross ; exorbitant 
acquisition (Saq/O. 

To KN GUA RD. t>. a. (from guard.) To 
protect; to defend: not used (Shakspeare). 
ENGYTHECA* in antiquity, a cupboard* 

To ENHANCE, v. a. (enhausser, French.) 

1. To lift up ; to raise on high : obsolete (Spen* 
ser). 2. To raise; to advance (Locks). 3. 
To raise in esteem (Atterbury). 4. To aggra- 
vate (Hammond). 

ENHANCEMENT, s. (from enhance.) 1 . 
Increase; augmentation of value (Racox). 2. 
Aggravation ; increase of ill (Government qf 
the Tongue). 

ENIiARMONIC, in the ancient- music, 
one of their genera, so ealled from it* superior 
excellence. This genus, says Rrossard, was 
greatly used in the Greek music, especially ilk 
dramatic performances; hut as those almost 
insensible elevations and Callings of the voice 
wherein it consists are too difficult, and as they 
sometimes make the concord false, it has been 
laid aside, and even lost, though many great 
authors have attempted to recover it. Others 
say it is a species of music, the modulation 
whereof proceeds by intervals less than semi- 
tones, as the semitone minor, enharmonic 
diesis, and third major. 

ENIF, an Arabic word signifying nose : in 
astronomy, it is applied to the star fin Pegasus, 
called Enif Alfar as, the Horse’s Nose. 

ENl'GMA. s. (amigma, Latin.) A riddle; 
an obscure question ; a position expressed in 
remote and ambiguous terms. See ZEnigma. 

ENIGMATICAL, a. (from enigma.) 1. 

Obscure ; ambiguously or darkly expressed 
(Brown). 2. Cloudy; obscurely conceived Of 
apprehended (Hammond). 

ENIGMATICALLY, ad. In a sense dif- 
ferent from that which the words in their fa- 
miliar acceptation imply (Brown). 

ENl'GMATIST. s. (from enigma .) One 
who deals in obscure and ambiguous matters ; • 
a maker of riddles (Addison). 

To ENJOIN, u. a. (enjoindre, French.) To 
direct ; to order ; to prescribe { Ti/lofson ). 

ENJO'INER. s. One who gives injunct- 
ions. 

ENJO'INMENT. s. Direction; com- 
mand (Brown). 

To ENJO'Y. t\ a. ( enjoair , French.) 1. To 
feel or perceive with pleasure (Addison). 2. 
To obtain possession or fruition of (Milton). 
3. To please; to gladden; to exhilarate; to 
delight (More). 

To Enjo'y. v. n . To live in happiness (Mil- 
ton ). 

ENJO'Y ER. s. One that has fruition. 
ENJO'YMENT. s. Happiness;, fruition 
(Tilloison). 

ENIXu M, among the older chemists* ariMu 
tural sulphat of soda. The sal eftixtipn of Pa- - 
racelsus is the residuum, or 
resulting from a distillation of 
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Xvhh sulphuric, acid of a white colour, and 
pleasant subacid taste. 

To ENKL'NDLE; v. a. (from kindle.) l. 
■To set cm fire; to infUme {Shakspeare). 2. 
To rouse passions {ShdXspeare) . 3. To incite 
to any act or hope (. Shakspeare ). 

To ENLARGE, v.n. ( enlargir , French.) 

1. To make greater in quantity or appearance. 

2. To increase any thing in magnitude ; to ex- 
tend {Locke). 3. To increase by representa- 
tion ; to magnify. 4. To dilate; to expand 
(Corinthians). 5. To set free from limitation 
( Shakspeare ). 6. To extend to more purposes 
or uses {Hooker), 7. To amplify ; to aggran- 
dize {Locke). 8. To release from confine- 
ment ( Shakspeare ). 9 . To diffuse in eloquence 
{Clarendon). 

To Enlarge, v. n. To expatiate; to speak 
in many words {Clarendon). 

ENLARGEMENT. *. (from enlarge.) J. 
Increase ; augmentation ; further extension 
(Hayward). 2. Release^ from confinement 
{Shakspeare). 3. Magnifying representation 
(Pope). 4. Expatiating speech ; copious dis- 
course {Clarendon). 

ENLARGER, s. Amplifier; one that in- 
creases or dilates any thing {Brown). 

To ENLl'GHT. v. a. (from light.) To illu- 
minate ; to supply with light {Pope). 

To ENLIGHTEN. i>. a. (from light.) 1. 
To illuminate; to supply with light {Psalms). 
2. To quicken in tile faculty of vision {Sa- 
muel). 3. To instruct; to furnish with in- 
crease of knowledge {Rogers). 4. To cheer ; 
to exhilarate ; to gladden, 6. To illuminate 
with divine knowledge. 

ENLI'GHTENEft. s. (from enlighten.) 1. 
Illuminator; one that gives light {Milton). 2. 
Instructor. 

To ENLI'NK. v. a. (from link.) To chain 
to ; to connect ( Shakspeare ). 

To ENLl'VEN. v. a. (from life, live.) 1. 
To make quick; to make alive; to animate. 
2. To make vigorous or active {Swift). 3. 
To make sprightly or vivacious. 4. To make 
gay or "cheerful in appearance. 

. ENLI'VENEIl. That which animates ; 
that which invigorates {Dry den). 

7’oENLU'MtNK. ». a. ( e.nlminer , Fr.) 

To illumine ; to illuminate ; not in use {Spen- 
ser). 

ENMANCHE, in heraldry, is when lines 
are drawn from the centre of the upper edge of 
the chief to the sides, to about half the breadth 
of the chief ; signifying sleeved, or resembling 
a sleeve, from the French manche. 

E'NMITY. s. (ftonri enemy.) 1 . Unfriendly 
disposition; malevolent; aversion {Locke). 
2. Contrariety of interests or inclinations; 
mutual malignity (Milton) . 3. Suite of oppo- 
sition {James). 4. Malice; mischievous at- 
tempts (Atterhury). 

. To JENMATtBLE. w. *. (from marble.) 
To* turn to marbles obsolete {Spenser). 

. To ENMESH, v. d. (from mesh.) To net ; 
to entangle ; to entrap {Skakspei re). 

ENNEADECATERIS, in chronology, a 
cycle/^i^riod of nineteen solar or lunar years. 
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E'NNEAGON. s. («m« and ywvut.) A figutfe 
of nine angles. See Poly gon. 

ENNEAHEDRIA, in natural history, a 
genus of columnar, crystalliform, and double- 
pointed spars, composed of a trigonal column, 
terminated at each end by a trigonal pyramid. 
Of this genus there are several species, distin- 
guished by the length or shortness of the co- 
lumn* and pyramids, none of which give fire 
with steel, butall of them ferment with aqua- 
fortis See Spar. 

ENNEANDRIA. (qr«t, nine, and a 
husband.) In botany, nine-stamened. The 
name of the ninth class in the Artificial System 
of Linn£ua; comprehending such plants as 
bear hermaphrodite Rowers with nine stamens. 
Also of an order in the classes monaddphia 
and dioecia. 

ENNEAPETALATE COBOL, in bo- 
tany, a nine-petalled corol : or, a flower of 
nine petals: as in thea viridis, magnolia, and 
liriodendron. 

ENNEATICAL. a. Enneatical 

days, are every ninth day of a sickness ; and 
enneatical years, every ninth year of one’s 
life. 

ENNIS, a borough of Ireland, in the county 
of Clare. It is large and populous, and situate 
on the Fergus. Lat. 52. 49 N. Lon. 8. 54 
W. 

ENNISCORTHY, a borough of Ireland, 
in the county of Wexford. It has a manufac- 
ture of coarse woollen cloth, and some consi- 
derable iron works. Lat. 52. 28 N. Lon. (j. 
48 W. 

ENNIUS (Quintus), an ancient poet, born 
at Rudii, in Calabria. His stile is rough and 
unpolished, but his defects, which are more 
particularly attributed to the age in which he 
lived, have been fully compensated by the 
energy of his expressions, and the fire of his 
poetry. Ennius wrote in heroic verse the an- 
nals of the Roman republic, and displayed 
'much knowledge of the world in some drama- 
tical and satirical compositions. He died of 
the gout, contracted by hi3 frequent intoxica- 
tion, about l6’9 years before the Christian 
era, in the 70th year of his age. Scipio, cm 

his dealh-bcd, ordered his body to be buried by 

the side of his poetical friend. Conscious of 
his merit as the first epic poet of Rome, Ennius 
bestowed on himself the appellation of the 
Homer of Latium. Of all his writings, no- 
thing now remains but fragments, happily 
collected from the quotations of ancient au- 
thors. 

To ENNO BLE, v. a. {ennoblir, French.) 
1. To raise from commonalty to nobility {Shah- 
spenre). 2. To dignify; to aggrandize; to 
exalt ; to raise {South). 3. To elevate ; to 
magnify {Waller). 4. To make famous or il- 
lustrious {Bacon). 

ENNOBLEMENT, j. (from enable.) 1. 
The act of raising to thq rank of nobility. 2, 
Exaltation; elevation ; dignity {Glanvitle). 

ENOCH, (m Heb. i. e. dedicated.) The 
son of Cain, in honour of whom 

Enoch, the first city ta&n notice of in 
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Vipture, was so* called by Cain, who built it. Exceeding in bulk the common measttfeA 
I t was situated east of Eden, Gen. iv. 17. ( Pope) . 

Enoch,, the son of Jared, and father of Me- ENO'RMOUSLY. ad. Beyond measure, 
thuatlih, was born A.JV 1 . fc&2. At the age of ENO'RMOUSNESS. s , Immeasurable 

sixty- hve he begat Methuselah, and lived L’-OO wickedness [Decay of Piety). 
years after, and had several sons and daughters. ENOS, the son of Seth, and father of Cai* 
Enoch walked witn God; and after that he naan, was born in the year of the world 235 . v 
had lived aba years, 44 he was not, for God ENO'UGH. a. plural enoit>. (^enoh, Saxon.) 
took him.” Some construe these last words. In a sufficient measure ; so as may satisfy 
as if they inti mated that Enoch died a natural [Locke). 


death, because in reality he. lived not near so 
long as the other patriarchs of those times ; as 
if God, to secure hub from corruption, had 
taken him eaily out of this world. Hut the ge- 
nerality of the fathers and commentators assert 
that he died not, but was translated out of the 
sight »of men, as Elijah was. The apostle 
Paul shows very clearly that Enoch was tran- 
slated, and did not see death, I!eb xi. 6 . 

Enoch (The prophecy of), an apocryphal 
book, ascribed to Enoch. The apostle Jude, 
ver. 14 , 16 , cites a passage from the book of 
Enoch, which has very much exercised inter- 
preters. The question is, whether the ajaisile 
tool; this passage out of any particular book 
written by Enoch, which might be extant in 
the first ages of the church ? whether he re- 
ceived it by tradition ? or lastly, by some parti- 
cular revelation ? It i-» thought piobahte, that 
he read it in iiic hook ascribed to Enoch, 
which, though apocryphal, might contain se- 
veral truths that St. Jude, who was favoured 
wiih a supernatural decree of understanding, 
might nuke use of to the edification of the 
faithful. The ancients greatly esteemed this 
w'ork. Teitulliun cxpre-i-.es his concern that 
it was not generally received. That father, on 
the authority of this book, deduce** the original 
of idolatry, asirolog), arid unlawful arts, from 
the revolted angels, wiw m.rried with the 
daughters of men. St. Augustin ellows, in- 
deed, that Enoch wrote snmeluing divine, be- 
cause lie is cited by Sr, Jude; but he says, it 
was not without reason that this book was not 
inserted in the canon, which was preserved in 
the temple at Jerusalem. Tins father suffi- 
ciently msiirn ifp.s f that the authority of this 
hook is doubtful, and that it cannot be proved 
that it was really written bv Enoch, indeed 
.the account it j>ives ot “milts engendered by 

angels, and not fcy men, lias manifestly the air 
of a fable, and the most judicious critics believe 
it ought not to he ascribed to En^v,. 

ENODATIO^ s. Latin.) 1. 

The act of untying a knot. 2. Solution of a 
difficulty. 

ENODOUS, in botany, knotless. With- 
out knots or joints: in opposition to nodous or 
knotted. 

ENO'RMITY. s. (from enormous.) 1. De- 
viation from rule ; irregularity. 2. Deviation 
from right; depravity; corruption [Hooker). 

Atrocious crime; flagitious v illany [Swift). 

ENO'RMOUS, //. [rtwrpi%M % Latin.) 1. Ir- 
regular ; out of rule [Milton). 2. Excursive ; 
beyond the limits of a. regular figure [Newton). 
•3.’ Disordered; confused [Shakspeare). 4 . 
Wicked beyond Vic common measure, b. 


Enough, s. 1. Something sufficient in 
greatness or excellence [Temple). 2. Some- 
thing equal to a man’s powers or faculties ( Ba- 
con). 

Eno'ugh. ad. 1. In a sufficient degree ; in 
a degree that gives satisfaction. 2. It notes a 
slight augmentation of the positive degree : / 
am ready enough to quarrel. 3 . Sometimes it 
notes diminution : the song is well enough. 
4 . An exclamation noting fulness or satiety 
[Shakspeare). 

KNO W. The plural of enough. 

EN PASSANT, ad. (Fr.) By the way. 

To ENRA'GE. v. a. [vjirager, French.) To 
irritate; to make furious ( IVulsh ). 

To KNRA'NGE. v. a. (from range.) To 
pi ice regularly ; to put in order [Spenser). 

To KNRA'NK. v . a. (from rank.) To place 
in orderly ranks [Shakspeare ) . 

To KSUA'PT. v. a. (from rapt.) To throw 
into an ecstacy ; to transport with enthusiasm 
[Shakspeare). 

To FMiA'PTURE. v.a. (from rapture.) 
To transport with pleasure ; to delight highly. 

To ENRA'VISII. r. a. (from ravish .) To 
throw into ecstacy [Spenser). 

ENRA'VTSHMKNT. S. (from enravisL) 
Ecstacy of delight ( Glanville ). 

To ENRL'l'n. v. a. [enrirher, French.) 1. 
To make wealthy; to make opulent [Shak- 
spenre ). 2. To fertilize; to make fruitful 

[R lark mart). 3 . To store; to supply with 
augmentation of any thing desirable [Raleigh). 

ENRICHMENT, s. 1. Augmentation of 
wealth. 2. Amplification ; improvement by 
addition ( liaco?i). 

To EN H PDGK. v. a. To form with longitu- 
dinal protuberances or ridges ( Shakspeare ). 

To ENUPNG r. a. (from ring.) To bind 
round ; to encircle [Shah* peart). 

To KNRl'PEN. v. u . (from \rtpe.) To ripen; 
to mature ; to bring to perfection [Donne). 

To KNRO'BE. w. a . (from robe.) To dress; 
to clot he ; to habit ; to invest [Shakspeare). 

To ENRO'L. 0. a- ( enrolter , French.) I. 
To insert in a roll or register [Sprat). 2. To 
record; to leave in writing [Milton). 3 . To 
involve; to inwrap [Spenser). 

EN ROLLER, .v. He that enrols; he that re- 
gisters. 

ENROLMENT, s . Register; writing in 
which any thins is recorded ; record [Dames). 

EN RONDEAU, a musical term, signify- 
ing in the manner of a rondeau. 

To ENRO'OT. v. a. To fix by the root ; to 
implant deep (Shakspeart). 

To ENRO'UND. o. ? A*To enviroft* to sur- 
round; \o encircle; to enclose [Shak^iWb . 
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ENS 

JENS* among metaphysicians, denotes entity, 
being, or existence : this the schools call ens 
reaU % and ens pontimm ; to distinguish it from 
their ehs rationis , which is only an imaginary 
thing, or exists in the imagination. 

Ens, among chemists, imports the power, 
virtue, and efficacy, which certain substances 
exert upon our bodies. 

ENSA'MPLE. s. ( essempio , Ital.) Example ; 
pattern ; subject of imitation ( Sanderson ). 

7oEnsa'mpl£. v . a. (from the noun.) To 
exemplify ; to show by example (Spenser). 

To ENSA'NGUINE. v. a . ( sanguis , Lat.) 
To smear with gore; to suffuse with blood 
{Milton). 

ENSATJE. (ensis, a sword.) In botany, 
the fifth order ia Linn^us's Fragments, and the 
sixth in the natural orders at the end of Gen. 
PI. Containing some of the liliaceous plants, 
which have sword -shaped leaves. 

To ENSCHE'DULE. t>. u. To ii 
schedule or writing ( Shakspeare ). 

To ENSCO'NCE. v. a. To cover as with a 
fort ; to secure ( Shakspeare ). 

To ENSE'AM. v. a. To sew up ; to enclose 
by a scam ( Camden ) . 

To ENSE'AR. v. a. To cauterize; to stanch 
or stop with fire ( Shakspeare ). 

ENSEELED, in falconry, is said of a hawk 
that has a thread drawn through her upper eye- 
lid, and made fast under her beak, to take away 
the sight. 

ENSEMBLE, a French term, sometimes 
used in our language ; literally signifying toge- 
ther, or one with another : being formed from 
the Latin in and simul. In architecture, we 
say the ensemble, or tout ensemble , of a build- 
ing ; meaning the whole work, or composi- 
tion, considered together, and not in parts , and 
sometimes, also, the relative proportion of the 
parts to the whole. “ All those pieces of build- 
ing make a fine ensemble.” 

To ENSHI'ELD. v. a. To shield; to cover; 
to protect (Shakspeare). 

To ENSHRFNE. v. a . To enclose in a chest 
or cabinet; to preserve as a thing sacred (Tate). 

EN SI FORM. (cn nf or mis, car ft logo , from 
ensis, a sword, and forma , resemblance.) 
Sword-like. A term applied to a cartilage. 
See Carthago ensiformis. 

Evsrroatf leaf, (folium ensiforme.) In 
botany, sword-shaped, or sword-form : anci- 
pttal or two-edged, tapering from the base to- 
wards the point ; as in some species of ixia, 
gladiolus, iris, to. 

E'NSIGN. s. ( ensrigne , French.) l. The 
flag or standard of a regiment (Shahspeai e). 
2. Any signal to assemble (Isaiah) . 3 . Badge ; 
mark of distinction ( Waller) . 4. The officer 
of foot who carries the flag. 

E'NSIGNBEARER. I He that carries the 
Bag; the ensign (Sidney). 

To ENSLA'VE, v. a. (from slave.) l. To 
reduce to servitude; to deprive of liberty (Mil* 
ion). 2. To make over to another m his slave 
or bondman ( Locke ) . 

ENSLA VEMENT, t. The state of servi- 
tude; Atyvery (Smth). 
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ENSLA'VER. s . (Horn enslave.) He that 
reduces others to servitude (Swift). 

To ENSUE, a. a. (ensuwre, Fr.) To fol- 
low; to pursue (Davies). 

To Ensu'e. v. n. X. To follow as a conse- 
quence to premises (Hooker). 2. To succeed 
in a train of events, or course of time (Shak- 
speare). 

ENSU'RANCE. s. (from ensure.) 1 . Ex- 
emption from hazard, obtained by the payment 
of a certain sum. 2. The sum paid for secu- 
rity. 

ENSU'RANCER. s. (from ensuranee.) He 
who undertakes to exempt from hazard (Dry- 
den). 

7b ENSUHE. v. a. (from sure.) I. To as- 
certain; to make certain; to secure (Swift). 

2. To exempt any thing from hazard by paying 
a certain sum, on condition of being reimbursed 
for miscarriage. 3. To promise reimbursement 
of any miscarriage for a certain reward stipu- 
lated (U Estrange). 

ENSU'RER. s. (from ensure.) One who 
makes contracts of ensuranee. 

ENTABLATURE, in architecture, is that 
part of an order of column which is over the 
capital, comprehending the architrave, frieze, 
and corniche. This is sometimes called the 
trabcatlon. As the grand parts, or divisions 
above-mentioned, vary in the different orders, 
it is manifest that the entablature varies also. 

ENTA'IL. i. (from the French, enlaill 
cut.) The estate entailed or settled, with regard 
to the rule of its descent. 2. The rule of de- 
scent settled for any estate. 3 Engraver’s 
work ; inlay : obsolete (Spenser). 

To Enta'il. e. a. ( tailler , to cut, French.) 
I . To settle the descent of any estate, so that 
it cannot be by any subsequent possessor be- 
queathed at pleasure (Diyacn). 2. To fix un- 
alienably upon any person or thing (Tillotson). 

3. To cut: obsolete (Spensei). 

To ENT A 'ME. v. a. To tame ; to subju- 
gate; to sub due (Shakspeare) 

To ENTA'NGLE. v. a. To inwrap or in- 
snare with something not easily extricable. 2. 
To lose in multiplied involutions. 3. To twist 
or confuse in such a manner as that a separation 
cannot easily be made. 4. To involve in diffi- 

cullies ; to embarrass ; to perplex {(Jlarendon]. 

5. To puzzle i to bewilder. 6 . To insnare by 
captious questions or artful talk (Matthew). 7 . 
To distract with variety of cares (Timothy). 8 . 
To multiply the intricacies or difficulties of a 
work. 

ENT A'N GLEM ENT. s. (from entangle .) 
1 . 1 n volution of any thing intricate or adhesive. 
8 . Perplexity; puzzle (More). 

ENTANGLER. s. One that entangles. 

7b K'NTER. v. a. ( entrer , French.) 1 . To 
go or come into any place ( Atterbury ). 2. To 
inititte in a busiuess, method, or society 
(Locke). 3. To introduce or admit into any 
counsel (Shakspeare). 4 . To set down in wri- 
ting (Graunt). 

To E'ntRr. v. it. 1 . To come in ; to go in 
(Judges). 2. To penetrate mentally ; to make 
intellectual entrance (fVknF). 3., To engage 
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4. To be initiated in (MU* 


iRDE'AL. «• (entre and deal.) Beci- 
[ transaction*: obsolete (Spenser). 
tfTERING. *. (from miter.) Entrance j 
ge into a place ( Isaiah ). 
stTERITIS. ( enteritis f nlrfhU, from *vfyov, 
^lestine.) Inflammation of the intestines, 
f is a genus of diseases in the class pyrexi«, 

. Jftd order phlegmasia of Cullen, and is known 
S' : tojr the presence of pyrexia, fixed pain in the 
■ abdomen, costiveness, and vomiting. 

To ENTERLA'CE. v. a . {entrelasser, Fr.) 
To intermix ; to interweave [Sidney). 

ENTEROCE'LE. ( enter ocele , fwgox*tX>j> 
from «v7«gw, an intestine, and a tumour.) 
Hernia intcstinalis. Every hernia may he so 
callecUthat is produced by the protrusion of an 
intestine, whether it be in the groin, navel> or 
elsewhere. 

ENTERO-EPI PLOCELE. ( entero-opiplo « 
c cle f jVTigo-rnurXoiwX»i, from t>Tt§ov» an intestine, 
MTiffXoov, the epiploon, and x*iX»?, a tumour.) A 
rupture formed by the protrusion of part of an 
intestine, with a portion of the epiploon. 

Entero-HY droCe'le. cnlero-epiplocele, 
eviTgo-i*nrXox»iXi|» from ivregov, an intestine, 
water, and MX*, a tumour.) An intestinal her- 
nia with water in the scrotum. 

ENTEROMPH ALUS. (enterompkaius, 
•nco/^^Xof, from (vrfgov, an intestine, and op^a- 
x^*, the navel.) An umbilical hernia produced 
by the protrusion of a portion of an intestine. 

ENTERO'LOG Y. 5. ( ( m,ov and x^.) The 
anatomical account of the bowels and internal 


parts. 

ENTEROR A'PHI A. 


( enlernraphia , 


fttpyi, from « TFpov, an intestine, and Qapri, a su 


ENT. 

ENTERTAINMENT. », t. Conversation i 
2, Treatment at the table $ convivial provision 
{Waller). 3. Hospitable reception. 4. Re* 
ception ; admission ( Tillotson ). 5. The state 
of being in pay as soldiers or servants (Shuk* 
speare). 6 . Payment of soldiers: obsolete 
(Davies). 7. Amusement; diversion (Tern- 
pin). 8. Dramatic performance; the lower 
comedy. 

ENTERTI'SSUED. a. ( entre and tissue .) 
Interwoven or intermixed with various colours 
or substances (Skakspeare). 

To ENTHRONE. v. a. (from throne.) I . 
To place on a regal seat (Shakspeate). 2. To 
invest with sovereign authority ( Ayliffe ). 

ENTHU SIASM, s. («vfc«n*r W .) I. A vain 
belief of private revelation ; a vain confidence 
of divine favour (Locke)* 2. Heat of imagi- 
nation; violence of passion. 3. Elevation of 
fancy ; exaltation of ideas ( Dryden ). 

Enthusiasm, an ecstasy of the mind, 
whereby it is led to think and imagine things 
in a sublime, surprising, yet probable manner. 
This is the enthusiasm felt in poetry, oratory, 
music, painting, sculpture, &c. In a religious 
sense, it implies a transport of the mind, 
whereby it fancies itself inspired with some re- 
velation, impulse, tec. from heaven. Mr. 
Locke gives the following description of en- 
thusiasm. “In all ages, men in whom me- 
lancholy has mixed with devotion, or whose 
conceit of themselves has raised them into an 
opinion of a great familiarity with God, and a 
nearer admittance to his favour than is afforded 
to others, have often flatter*"! themselves with 
a persuasion of an immediate intercourse with 
the l)ei tv, and frequent communications from 
the Divine Spirit. Their minds being thus 
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ture.) The sewing together the divided edges of prepared, whatever groundless opinion comes 
an intestine. to settle itself strongly upon then fancies, is an 

ENTERPA'RLANCE. s. ( entre and par - 
ler, Fr.) Parley; mutual talk; conference 


illumination from tfie Spirit of God. And 
whatsoever odd action they find, in themselves 
a strong inclination to do, that impulse is con- 
cluded to be a call or direction from heaven, 
and must be obeyed. It is a commission from 
above, and they cannot err in executing it* 
This I take to be properly enthusiasm, which, 
though arising from tne concert of a warm and 
overweening brain, works, when it once gets 
footing, more powerfully on the persuasions 
and actions of men than either reason or reve- 
lation, or both together ; men being moat for- 
wardly obedient to the impulses they receive 
from themselves.” . . 

ENTHUSIAST, j. («A<r«tw) L One *** 
vainly imagines a private revelation ; one who 
ha 9 a vain confidence of his intercourse with 
God (Locke). 2. One of a hot imagination. 


(Hayward). 

ENTERPLE'ADER. s. (entre and plead.) 

The discussing of a point incidentally falling 
out, before the principal cause can take end 
(Cowleu). 

ENTERPRISE- s. ( entreprise , Fr.) An 
undertaking of hazard; an arduous attempt 
(Dry den). 

To Enterprise, v . a. (from the noun,) 

1. To undertake; to attempt; to essay {Tem- 
ple). g. To receive; to entertain: obsolete 
(Spenser). 

E'NTERPRISER. s. A man of enterprise ; 
one who undertakes great things (Hayward). 

To ENTFRTA1N. v. a. (entre tenir, Fr.) 

1. To convene with to talk with (Locke), u™ \mmk -• , ,_i 

2. To treat at the table (Addison). 3. To re- or violent passions (Pope). 3. One ot elevated 

ceive hospitably. (Hebrews). 4. Jo keep in ^^^^CAL^Sriftrsx A'af tc. 

a. (i>9i<«efi»f.) 1. Persuaded of Some commit- 
nication with the Deity ( CaUtmy ). 2. Vene* 
mently hot in any cause. 3. EfovaUdm fancy; 
exalted in ideas (Burnet). 

ENTHYMEME, in logic and rhetoric, hit 
argument consisting only of two propdjhlotir, 
an antecedent, and a conseqnctttdWttCtdtiom 


one's service ( Shakspeare ), 5 t To reserve in 
the mind (Decay of Piety). 6. To please ; 
to amuse; to divert ( Addison ). 7 • To admit 
with satisfaction (Locke). 

ENTERTAINER, j. (from entertain.) 1. 
He that keeps others in his service (Bacon). 
2s He that treatsothew at his table (Smulridge). 
3 k He that pleases, diverts, or amuses. 
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it. The word is Greek formed of the 

verb to think, conceive, a compound 

of »v and flv^os, mind. The enthytncme is the 
most simple and elegant of all argumentations ; 
being wnat a man, in arguing closely, com- 
monly makes, without, attending at all to the 
form, Thus, that verse remaining of Ovid's 
tragedy, entitled Medea, contains an enthv- 
mcme ; Servare potui , per d ere an possum to - 
gasj “ I was able to save you ; consequently to 
have destroyed you.** Ail the beauty would 
have been lost, had all the propositions been 
expressed ; the mind is displeased with a re- 
hearsal of what is no ways necessary. Some- 
times, also, the two proposition* of an enthy- 
memeare both included in a single proposition, 
which Aristotle calls an enthymeinatical sen- 
tence, and gives this instance thereof : Mortal, 
do not bear an immortal hatred. The whole 
enthymemc would be. Thou art mortal ; let 
not, therefore, thy hatred he immortal. 

To ENTi'CE. v.a. To allure; to attract; to 
draw by blandishments or hopes ( Ascfiam ). 

ENTTCEMENT. s. 1. The actor practice 
of alluring to ill (Hooker). 2. The means by 
which one is allured to ill; allurement; blan- 
dishment ( Taylor ) 

ENTL'CER. s. One that allures to ill. 

ENTI'CINGLY. ad. (from entice.) Charm- 
ingly , in a winning manner (Addison). 
E'NTIERTY. s. ( entiertf , Fr.) The whole 


ENTI'RE. a. (entier, French.) 1. Whole ; 
undivided {Bacon). 2. Unbroken; complete 
in its parts (Newton). 3. Full ; complete ; 
comprising all requisites in itself (Ilooh cr) . 4. 

Sincere; hearty (Bacon). 5. Firm; sure; 
solid; fixed {Prior). 6. Uniningled; unal- 
layed {Milton). 7. Honest; firmly adherent; 
faithful {Clarendon). 8. In full strength ; 
with vigour unabated ; with power unbroken 
(Spcmcr). 

Entire, (integer ) Iu botany, applied to 
the stem when quite single with scarce any 
branches. An entire leaf, integrum folium ; 
undivided, without any sinus or opening in 
the edge. An entire perianth, integrum peri- 
anth imn ; opposed to fissum, cloven; as in 
genipa. 

ENTTRKLY. ad. 1 . In the whole ; witli- 
out division (Raleig h). 2. Completely; fully 

(Milton). 3. With firm adherence; faith- 
fully (Spenser). 

ENTI'RENESS. s. 1 . Totality; complete- 
ness; fulness- (Boyle). 2. Honesty; inte- 


To ENTITLE. V. a. ( cnlituler , French.) 
1, To grace or dignify with a title or honour- 
able appellation. 2. To give a title or discri- 
minative appellation (Hooker). 3. To super- 
scribe, or prefix a title {Locke). 4. To give a 
claim to anything (Rogers). 5. To grant any 
thing as claimed by a title (Locke). 

E'NTIFY. s. (entietas, low Latin.) 1. 
Something which really is; $ real being 
(Craskaw), ... 9* A particular species of being 
(Bacon), 

5P? ENTCrl^jn, II, (ftop toil} To initiate ; 
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to entangle; to bring into toils or nets (Ba- 

con). 

To ENTQ'MB. v. a . (from tomb.) To put 
into a tomb; to bury (Denktim). 

ENTOMCY LITHUS, in oryciology, a genus 
of class petrifactions, order animal ; thus ge-* 
nerically characterized ; the body, or some part 
of an insect, . changed into a foasile substance. 
Three species, 

1 . E. cancri Petrified crab ; in whole or 
in part, found in various parts of Great Bri- 
tain, and very generally over the globe in slate, 
on foliated lime-stone, entire, or in fragments, 
as the shell, legs, claws, &c. and of various' 
species. 

2. E, monoculi. Monoculus polyphemus. 

Found near Solenhoifen, in foliated lime- 
stone. • 

3. E. paradoxus. Oniscus paradoxus. 
Found in various parts of Great Britain, and 
the continent, in various kinds of lime-stone, 
and indurated clay or slate ; loose or a fibred, 
solitary or in numbers, entire or in parts, 
straight, incurved, expanded, or contracted : 
the head covered with a very convex, rough ish, 
often three-parted shell, semilunar in front, 
grooved through its whole length, with two 
hemispherical or cylindrical tubercles, above 
on the sides ; trunk cylindrical, three-lobed, 
covered with a laminar shell, consisting of 
versatile, triarcuated rings; lad thin, three- 
parted by three tumours. 

ENTOMOLOGY, (from insects, 

and Xoyof, a treatise or discouise.) The doctrine 
of insects, constituting a distinct class of zoology 
or natural history. An investigation into tho 
structures, functions, manners, modes of increase, 
and habitations, of the innumerable tribes of ani- 
mals included under this name, so that they may 
be scientifically compared and arranged into dis- 
tinct tribes or families. It is a science that con- 
ducts us into the most extensive and most popu- 
lous province of the whole empire of nature. For 
while mammal arc, fur the most part, confined to 
land, and fishes to water; while birds, though' 
equally capable of assuming earth and air as their 
natural range, know little more of water than its 
mere surface; insects, in innumerable multitudes, 
are traced through each of these elements, as their 
allotted residence, and are provided with an asto- 
nishing diversity of powers to fit them for such 
opposite habitations. 

Entomology, therefore, of all the branches of 
natural history, presents the widest field for inves- .. 
tigation. The labour of the botanist is consider- 
able, who has to store bis memory with the names 
of many thousands of plants before he can accu- 
rately discriminate them, but it bears no propor- 
tion to that of the entomologist, for, amidst all 
these plants, there is, perhaps* hardly any one 
that does not furnis}» nourishment and a habitation 
to several insects; while many, as the oak for ex- 
ample, ^afford a retreat for ‘some hundreds of dif- 
ferent ’ specie's. Plants, however, are fift* from 
being the only abode of insects ; vast numbers re- 
side upon tbc larger animal*, whose juices they # 
continually »uok; whilqmany live upon and do 
vour others of the# own order. Infinite numbers 
spend apart of their lives in the water; others 
I remain there entirely : the e^rth Ssyartos* apd <&% , 
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teems with multitudes too small for the human * 
eye to observe, and too numerous for the imagina- 
tion to conceive ! , . 

, While the individuals of this class of tile animal 
kingdom thus exceed all our powers of ©alcula-. 
tion, its varieties are also multiplied to a degree 
that renders a complete discrimination of them 
equally impossible. The different species of in- 
sects are not only incalculable, hot each has its 
own distinct history, and exhibits manners, appe- 
tites, and modes of propagation peculiar to itself. 
In the larger ranks of existence, two animals that 
nearly resemble one another in form, will gene- 
rally evince a similar history ; but insects, almost 
entirely alike, are often found very dissimilar in 
their habits, and in the different changes which 
they undergo during their brief existence. 

But although a complete history of the opera- 
tions of nature in this large and populous part of 
her ertlpl re cannot be expected; yet, such a ge- 
neral picture may be given, as shall demonstrate 
some few of the more prominent modifications of 
that great vivifying principle by which she is ani- 
mated, and by which she is enabled continually to 
pour forth into existence such immeasurable num- 
bers of organized beings. A history of such in- 
sects, as most frequently occur, and whose man* 
ners are best known, will present to us a pleasing 
view of that protection which Providence affords 
oven to the minutest of its creatures; of the 
means it employs for perpetuating them; and of 
that mysteriou^ arrangement of nature, by which 
one 6et of living beings find subsistence by .devour- 
ing another set, and by which life is continued 
through every part of the cieation without a 
pause. 

1. General Scope and Study of Entomology. 

Entomology, like every other branch of natural 
history, claims it. as its prerogative to demonstrate 
the existence and perfections of that Almighty 
Power which produced, and governs the universe. 
It is one chapter in the history of creation, and 
naturally leads every intelligent mind to the 
Creator-; for there are no proofs of his existence 
more level to the apprehension of all, than those 
which this chapter offers to the understanding. 

The manner, however, in which entomology has 
too frequently been studied, and the extremes into 
which men, according to their different capacities 
and tastes, have fallen, have excited a dirision 
against the science, which a proper degree of dis- 
cernment would have directed against the foibles 
alone of those who have thus studied it. While 
the systems of some naturalists contain only a dry 
repetition of shades, colours, and shapes of dif- 
ferent insects, without entering into the more in- 
teresting and animated description of their man- 
ners, those of others, as injudiciously, ascribe to 
them functions, and a degree of intelligence of 
which they are incapable. By the former, the 
imagination is fatigued and disgusted with a con- 
stant repetition of the sajne" images. By the ro- 
mantic air of the latter, the mind is led into dis- 
trust with regard to the truth of the whole narra- 
tive, and to doubt of those fifets which are well 
established and certain. Hence the sturty of en- 
tomology has been deemed by many an occupa- 
tion the most useless and frivolous in which the 
human mind can be engaged. Hence too, from a 
fear of prostituting their talents, many have been 
deterred from contemplating the wonders display- 
ed hf nature, in a kingdom of animals the most 
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numerous, diversified, and splendidly adorned, of 
any on l^e face of the globe ; and thus have da- 
prived themselves pf , views of the power and mu- 
nificence of the Author of Nature, in some respect* 
the most striking and interesting that can be pre- . 
seated to the mind of man. 

Yet even to those who derive but little pleasure 
from the pursuits and studies of a life ral mind, 
and who feel bat little satisfaction in any employ- 
ment unattended with immediate profit, the re- 
searches of the entomologist are not without their 
use. Had the operations of the silkworm never - 
been examined, how ^ could men have availed 
themselves of the labours of an insect that admi- 
nisters so profusely to our splendour and our lux- 
uries? It was not to the unobserving that it first 
occurred, that the toil of the silk-worm might be 
converted into a considerable article of commerce, 
and might give rise to many arts, ami afford sub-' 
sistcnce to thousands of manufacturers. , In the 
same manner, wax and hoifey enter into the arti- 
cles of couimeice, and add to our enjoyments. It 
cannot, therefore, lie denied, that those naturalists 
were profitably employed, who first observed the 
industry of the bee; wlvo brought the insect from* 
its native woods, introduced it into our gatdens, 
aud, by domesticating it, have tendered it subser- 
vient to our pleasures. 

The Chinese, whose progress in many of the 
arts is superior to that of any other nation, avail 
themselves of the labours of certain insects in 
procuring a rich dye, and an elegant varnish, 
which it provided by a certain species of winged 
ant. The celebrated purple dye of the ancients 
was the produce of a small species of &licil-fisli ; 
and we are told by Pliny, that the discovery of its 
virtue was occasioned by n dog, who, in eating the 
fish, had dyed his ear* with that beautiful colour. 

It sums probable that the ancients were capable, 
from the shells of insects, of communicating to 
then* stuffs many beautiful shades of scarlet with 
which we aie unacquainted ; and it is not unlikely 
that we have also some rich tints of that colour 
wh.oh they wanted. 1 1 is certain that our finest 
reds are furnished by insects of which they were 
ignorant. Cochineal, the extensive and profitable 
uses of which have been long estimated, is now 
known universally to be an insect which is pro- 
pagated with cave, and in vast numbers, in the 
kingdom of Mexico. The kermes, or grain of 
seal let, which was formerly imagined to be one of 
the galls or excrescences that are seen on shrubs, 
is now understood to be an insect, which attaches 
its< If in that form to a species of the oak. 

. The medical uses of certain insects are far from 
being inconsiderable ; and to these purposes they 
have long been applied, perhaps more frequently, 
and with better effect, than at present. The va# 

1 liable purposes to which the lytta vesicatoria, or 
Spanish fly, has been made subservient, will alone 
vindicate the utility of those researches which 
have been made concerning this part of the animal 
kingdom. There are, however, other uses to 
which other insects have been applied, and that 
from the most remote antiquity* which appear of a 

. still more singular nature. Before the times of 
Theophrastus and PHuyt certain kind* of them 
were employed in ripening the figs throughout the , 
islands ot\ the Archipelago; and it appears that 
the same practice still subsists among the present 
inhabitants of these islands. There are two kind* 
of figs cultivated around the Mediterranean; the. 
wildj gnd the domestic. - ^he former produce* 
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fruit several times in the year $ and in it are depo- 
sited the egg* of insects which ere soon converted 
into Idrves. It is by an artificial process of the 
same kind that the domestic fig is brought to ma- 
turity, which Would otherwise drop from the tree 
in an unripe state. During the months of June 
and July, the peasants of these delightful climes 
are busily employed in collecting such of the wild 
figs as abound most with these insects, and in 
placing them near the cultivated fig, that they 
may deposit* their eggs, and co-operate with the 
climate in bringing it to maturity. Similar pur- 
poses might probably be served by a judicious ap- 
plication of idseots to fruit in more northerly cli- 
mates, were we acquainted with the proper species. 
Those prunes, pears, and apples, which are first 
ripe, are commonly found penetrated by worms. 

It U highly probable that the whole advantage 
resulting from this process of eaprification, as it is 
called, consists in the putrescent disposition which 
is hereby produced, and which is always accom- 
panied with an evolution or secretion of saccha- 
rine matter. See the article CApatricA-rtoN. 

But there are other inducements to the study of 
insects, of a nature totally different, yet not less 
personal : inducements, founded not on any hope 
of advantage to be derived from these animals, but 
of alleviating or preventing the numerous mis- 
chiefs they occasion. Infinite swarms of these 
animals annually desolate whole provinces ; others 
attack oar gardens and cultivated grounds, where 
they commit immeasurable devastations upon 
grain, vegetables, and fruit trees. Nor are their 
deprectaHona confined to the fields ; they enter the 
tabtatrott* of man, and by eating into the stoutest 
timber of Wfrich they arc constructed, gradually 
reduce them to ruins. They destroy his furniture 
and clothing j some of them spare nut even his 
person, tormenting it long before the period at 
which nature has destined it to become their legi- 
timate prey. 

There are four different species of the locust 
which are remarkably destructive. A boost every 
year, whole provinces, the most fertile in Asia 
and Africa, are laid waste by their depredation. 
In Tunis and Algiers, so numerous are the swarms 
of the species called grillus migrated ns, that they 
darken the face of the sky like a thick cloud. 
These pernicious animats are wafted thither by 
the southerly winds in the month of April. In 
May they take their departure for the interior of 
the country, to propagate their yonng, which 
make' thdr appearance in their larve state, during 
the month of June, when they commit Vast de- 
predations. The first columns, which pervade 
the Country tike ait army, destroy every green 
shrub aitd pde of gross ; and these are still suc- 
ceeded by Other swarms, that press upon their 
rear, devdnring Che tender branches and stalks of 
plants, which their forerunners may have left. 
This dfreadfhl Vfsftaffoir, which the language of 
Scflriptore' has jtfcttydeseribed as a plague does 
not terminate till the insects have passed into 
their winged state, wh$n they fiy off, leaving the 
whole surface 6f t he earth naked and brown, as if 
scorched by fire; 

tittle inferior to 1 the locust in its destructive 
powers i* the pbatam* gramitttsof Minutes, 
which destroys the meadows itt ffltoden* There 
the peasants are employed in catting deep itches 
in the suHhctftb step the progress*? &£ Herte* as 
way pas* atm#. /If the swarm besmatf, this de- 
ffoebss twmmt* of 
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these animals are often to grcbt,- that they fill up 
the trenches, and pass along over the dead bodies 
that arc buried in them. The formica saccharivora 
is a native of the West Indies, where it^pervades 
the plantations Of the sugar-cane, entering the 
plants. And destroying them nn mercifully while 
they are tender. In our own country, the turnip- 
fly, the butterfly, and the gooseberry worm, have 
long committed depredations in the fields end gar- 
dens, which no iuvention has hitherto been able to 
guard against Watering the bushes, however, 
with an infusion of tobacco, lias been found to 
possess some efficacy in the last case by killing 
the insect in its larva state. 

Another object highly worthy the attention of 
the entomologist, is the means of preserving corn 
from the invasion of injects, after it is collected 
into granaries. This sort of sustenance, in almost 
every stage of its progress, is constantly es posed 
to the intrusions of these enemies of human in- 
dustry. Flour, biscuit, and almost every kind of 
farinaceous food, even after it is barrelled up for 
exportation, is liable to be devoured, or rendered 
useless, by the depredations of the most hideous 
animals. The patriotism of statesmen, and tlHr 
zeal for the good of mankind, could not receive a 
nobler or more useful direction than in holding out 
rewards to such as might discover the most effec- 
tual means of preventing the ravages of thos £ ' ani- 
malcules, which by the most destructive activity, 
are continually converting large stores of provi- 
sions into so many masses of corrupt-on. 

May it not be hoped, that by a careful study of 
the nature of insects, some means may be disco- 
vered of preventing them from penetrating into 
the joists of buildings, and thereby reducing them 
into dust, and effecting the destruction of th* must 
costly edifices? How often do we find wooden 
furniture destroyed by insects, which might other- 
wise have answered its purposes for ages? How 
many accidents are occasioned at sea by those for- 
midable worms, whose heads are aimed wirh hard 
sholls, and who are hereby enabled to gnaw through 
the thickest planks, and make perforations under 
the water ? The alarms they have frequently oc- 
casioned in Holland, by introducing themselves 
and multiplying among those wooden stakes 
which support their dikes, are universally known. 
The naturalist who should discover a mode of pre- 
venting such devastations would certainly deserve 
well of his country and- of mankind, and could not 
be toe highly rewarded. 

The tar extracted from coal is an efficacious re- 
medy in many cases. It not only penetrates so 
deeply into wood that it cannot be washed away ; 
but is of so acrid a substance, as inevitably to de- 
stroy the grub: but the intolerable effluvia which 
it emits Will,* for ever, prevent its application in 
the case of household' furniture. 

The moth tribe makes still nearer approaches 
to man fo the hostilities which it commits. No 
person is ignorant of &e J destructive quality of 
these insects to woollen ^loths, and all kinds of fur 
and Wearing appavei. The instinct of these ani- 
mals,- in proving a proper receptacle for their 
eggs, m4 food for their yraagvis astonishing, and 
it has bfeen ooe ofthe chief objects of Reaumur,, 
arid othcreotoatologists, to devise methods for 
preventing tfteijf depredations. 

Of such vast ekteni are the mischiefs occasion- 
edby the insoot tribes upon the various objects of 
human induttry,arid the necessaries of fife ; all 
those, however, dwindle into nothing when we re* 
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fleet on their dangerous effects upon the human 
body, and call to mind that thousands of them are 
continually entering into the lungs by breathing. 
During the whole of the summer months, the at- 
mosphere teems with myriads of minute and view- 
less insects, and particularly in the months of July 
and August : and the excessive numbers that are 
conveyed into the stomach and lungs are proba- 
bly one cause of those epidemic disorders for 
which this season of the year is so remarkable. In 
oilier cases these sources of evil are inure obvious 
and apparent. What an uncomfortable life must 
be that of the poor Laplander at certain seasons of 
the year, in which the number of insects that sur- 
round him is so great, that a candle is no sooner 
lighted than the dame is extinguished by the mul- 
titudes that flock to it; where, after millions arc 
destroyed, famished millions succeed, and renew 
the unceasing combat. Even in Britain, which is 
hhppiiy free from these unrelenting invaders, 
much inconvenience is often felt from the bug, the 
hornet, the wasp, the bee, ami a great variety of 
other ti ihes. 

Curiosity, however, is perhaps, after all, the 
lending stimulus of the entomologist: yet, are not 
objects of curiosity often nearly allied to those of 
utility? While we amuse ourselves witn the 
former, we are frequently led to the discovery of 
the latter. Hence the origin of many of the mo-»t 
important discoveries in philosophy, as well as in 
natural history; and had mankind been deprived 
of this powerful incentive, the European world 
would have been as ignorant and barbarous at the 
present hour as the savages of Africa or America. 

II. Hu lory of Entomology. 

The class of insects, is by far the most numerous 
in the animal kingdom, the most remarkable lor its 
effects on the objects of human industry, and per- 
haps the most important in the economy of na- 
ture. Very little attention, hovvmci, appears to 
have been bestowed on entomology by any of the 
writers of antiquity. Aristotle has allotted but a 
small portion of his works to the history of insects, 
and his authorities are not always to be depended 
upon. It is known, that his pupil Alexander 
furnished him with consideiable sums to be em- 
ployed in the various researches necessary for the 
compilation of his history of animals; and it is 
not improbable, that many persons were engaged 
in different parts to procure him the species lie re- 
quired, and to furnish him with such observations 
on their history as fell not within the leach of liis 
own knowledge. But from several of the facts 
which he has related, we are led to suspect that 
these men were not altogether qualified for the 
task in which they were employed. The arrange- 
ment of Aristotle, moreover, is as defective it* the 
authorities upon which his observation*! are found- 
ed. It conais's of a long and tedious enumeration 
of animals, whose appearance ami history corres*. 
pond in ceitain particulars ; followed by another 
enumeration of animals* which differ fium the 
former- Enumerations of this kind are seldom 
complete, and long before they can become so 
must prove a burden too great for thq memory to 
retain. The histories of Pliny, and Allan ore 
formed upon the same plan, and pro possessed of 
aim'll^ defects. They consist of a number of ob- 
servations ill arranged, and insufficiently authen- 
ticated. 

During that long succession of subsequent ages, 
which eras only distinguished bv ignorance and bar- 
- VOL. IV, 
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barfs m, entomology shared the* same fote'^s etery 
other science : it was condemned to bhli v *$ner a 
taste for literature had begun to revive, the* history: 
of insects again attracted the notice of the cUrrou8| 
unhappily, however, fbi the growth Of sc$$jgei 
men were then devoted to the study of the ancients 
with a blind admiration. It was ftom their Wri- 
tings that they imagined' the moderns' were to ‘de- 
rive a complete knowledge of aM the secrets Of 
nature ; and Aristotle was* principally consulted 
for the history of animats. Had AldrovaiVdi 
Gesner, and Mouffet, bestowed the same attention 
in studying the woiks « if nature that they employ- 
ed upon the writings of that naturalist, they woqld 
have made a much greater progress in real know- 
ledge : but they observed nature only to observe 
there what they had read from Aristotle, 

Yet the attempts of these early writers jjave 
birth to the researches of others, who' became 
more bold and successful in proportion as their 
reverence for antiquity wos diminished. In 1 ti6B, 
about twelve years after Mouffet published his 
Theatrum Inscctorum, the experiments and obser- 
vations of the celebrated Redi made their appear- 
ance in Italy. His investigations were principally 
directed to the manner of the generation of in- 
sects, with a view to overthrow that absurd and 
erroneous doetiine established by the ancients, of 
their arising fortuitously from different bodies in a 
state of putrefaction. Nothing can more fully 
demonstrate the strength of prejudice than those 
elaborate ticatises which Malphigi, Swammerdam, 
and Redi were obliged to compose, in order to 
combat the notion of the spontaneous generation 
of these animals. Notwithstanding all their ef- 
forts to prove that the smaller animals are pro- 
duced in the same manner as the larger, and 
that the organization of the body of a mite requires 
the same apparatus of limbs, and the same deli- 
cate structure as that of ail elephant, attempts 
were still made to revise the ancient error by 
Kirkcr, Bonaric, and others. And what is most 
mortifying to human reason, the same Redi, the 
declared enemy of prejudices, and the man of all 
others who knew best hou* to combat them, has, 
upon this very subject, fallen into a similar emir. 
In order to produce those insects which are found 
upon the small excrescences of plants and trees, 
he found himself obliged to confer a vivifying 
power, a kind of s ml upon those vcgetablesflrhere 
they were found, and has laid aside the ordinary 
mode of generation, which in other instances be 
had laboured to establish. 

Swammerdam was the contemporary of Redi; 
and, like him, pos$<'S*.'d the courage to examine 
nature, and to think for himself. This naturalist 
made many anatomical observations upon insects, 
which after his death were published at Leyden, 
under the title of Biblia Nature, iu 1737, and laid 
a foundation for future improvements in entorpo- 
logy. About the same period, Madame Marianne, 
a Dutch lady, .contributed largely to bring thq 
history of insects into request, by the beauty of 
her paintings and drawings. After having ex- 
ecuted elegant drawings of several of the insect* 
of Europe, from a singular avidity for these stu- 
dies, she was prompted to crass the Atlantic, &ud 
give paintings of those in America. Having re* 
sided for several years in Surinam, she returned to 
Europe with exquisite drawings of many of the 
splendid insects of that continent, which were af- 
terwards engraved and published- in* Holland, 
about the end qf.the last century. - 

^ EE 
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Goeflart kr another of the early authors who 
Adorned the history of insects with the labours of 
the pencil. He paid" great attention to the meta- 
feerptioses of these animals, and has patatedmany 
hf them in the several farms which they assume, 
from their appearance till their death. His work 
was originally published in German, very badly 
arranged j a new edition in Latin was afterwards 
given by Dr. Lister, in which many errors were 
corrected, and a fresh arrangement made ontgby 
that able naturalist, who has himself written a 
valuable treatise upon the intricate genus of spi- 
' ders. 

Some of these authors, by the extent of their 
labours and others by the boldness of their ge- 
nius, had convinc. d mankind that the ancients 
Were far from attaining that perfect knowledge of 
nature which had been hitherto imagined : and 
fhey were now so far emboldened by the progress 
they had already made, as to confide in their own 
judgment nnd> observation in examining the works 
Of nature ; whence many productions' far more ju- 
dicious, accurate, and philosophical, were offered 
CO the public than had ever hitherto appeared. 
Among the first of these may bo ranked that of 
our celebrated countryman Mr. Ray, who*had r fur 
the, greater part of his life, assiduously examined 
the economy of insects.- His Methodns kisecto- 
rum, which was not published till niter bis death 
in n'10, may be regarded ns the most accurate 
and concise performance on the a object of ento- 
mology, In the meanwhile, vicious other authors 
aftfewho treated of this class of the animnl king- 
dom; Albin described the insects of England, 
While sir Hans Sloan, Pet i vert, Catesby, and 
Frisch, detailed the histoiy of vast numbers of ex- 
otic insects; 

In this state of the science, about the year 17.54, 
appeared M- de Reaumur, by far the most labo- 
rious and indefatigable entomologist in Europe. 
In almost every pait of France this nnhiralist had 
correspondents stationed, to tiaxismit hjtn by post 
descriptions and specimens of every curious and 
Vare insect that might occur. And in Older to ex- 
amine their instincts, their metamorphose, and 
mode of generation, he mclos«»d vast numbers of 
them in a large iusect-menagery. constructed with 
m dole net, and secuied Mow with a pavement 1 
overlaid with green turf, and planted with shrubs 
and jpffcrcnt kinds of plants, ft a as litre that 
this unwearied observer of nature examined the 
manners and economy of those insects, winch he 
has described in a work the most \otumiuous that 
has hitherto appeared on eutoronjogy. As a 
writer, he is extremely diffuse, but ala ays enter- 
taining and' instructive. The principal defects in 
hift work, are the want of a systematic arrange- 
ment, and of the synonyms of other authors. 

. These defects, however, were soon remedied by 
that excellent arrangement which the immortal 
author of the Systema Natwtar has introduced into 
entomology, m well as into *\ery other depart- 
ment of natural history. In the mean time Geof- 
frey, SoojSoli, Wottotf, Harvey, Valisnieri, and 
aomoy otters of inferior note, turned their at. 
ftmtion to this interesting subject; and while 
they endeavoured tb improve upon the arrange- 
ment of the Swedish naturalist, though gene- 
rally without success, nevertheless added gieatly 
to the number of known insects. The labours 
of 0e Geer, a Swedish nobleman, and covm- 
ceSfor to bit Swedish majesty, are particuJaily en- 
titled to attention* He has not only described a 


great multitude of insect* with literacy /bui hat 
indulged in phllosophicalThmarks upon theft hi*- 
tory, which possess very considerable merit, Other 
entomologists have given most elegant engravings 
of insects ; among whom we may mention Roesel, 
Lewenhoeck, Baker, ftarbut, Harris, and Drury. 
Some of those have improved the science by mi- 
croscopical observation : the last has given excel- 
lent drawings of exotie insects, while Harris lias 
applied himself successfully iiv delineating those 
of England. 

To Fabricius we are deeply indebted for xniuute 
investigation, and accurate description; though 
his classification, as being chiefly derived from a 
variation in the mouth of insects, is too recondite 
for general use. Lamark, Latreille, Cuvier, and, 
as a very excellent monographist, Kirby, are all* 
highly entitled to our thanks. Entomological 
physiology is considerably enriched by the labours 
of these eminent naturalists; and if the classifica- 
tion of the three former should not supersede that 
of JJnn6u9, it must at least be confessed to have 
great elegance and ingenuity. 

III. Instinctive Pbwrs and Sensations of Insects. 

From the extraordinary instincts evinced by 
many insects, the whole class has been suppoped 
by some entomologists to possebS more intelli- 
gence than animals of any other kind ; yet it is 
highly probable, that instead of more, they possess 
less than any animals, except the worm tribes. 
While various other auimals are capable of some 
soi t of education, these have luit orn* invariable 
mode of operating, which no uit can either alter 
or improve. The dog may be taught to carry ; 
the bird to whistle a tune; fishes to obey a sum- 
mons,. and eat out of the hand; but those iusects 
which may lx* consideied as most perfectly do- 
meslKMtt d, can by no invention be turned from 
their instinct. The silk-woim completes its la- 
bours, ami the spidei constructs its web, mva- 
riably in the same man net. An existence which 
continues but a single season, seems too short for 
the purposes of iu r «ti notion. Hence ins'etsaie 
not only of a lanbmfetior to most other .•niuials, 
but some of them setnn more nearly allied to 
plants thau to the v.]an»ea above them. Mouy aie 
attached to a single vegetable, some to a single 
leaf, wheie the puiod of their lives is completed 
il» a fi w weeks, or pei haps a few days ; and wheie 
the pleasuics they enjoy, or the purposes for which 
they were produc ed, arc in a great measure be- 
yond the reach of our luculties to explore. 

The external senses of insects, as far as we are 
enabled to judge of them, correspond with the low 
iih'jAure of sagacity which the Author of nature 
has assigned them. Of some senses they seem 
altogether destitute, while others they enjoy but 
in on imperfect manner. The organ of hearing- is 
doubtful*, spiders, and several other geaera, give 
evident proofs of such an organ, though we know 
not whuc it resides, or in what it consists. In 
others, the existence of this sense is very equivo- 
cal, though it is probable they possess it. Many 
of them arc endowed with the power of uttering 
sounds; as the bee, the fly, the gnat, and the 
beetle. The sphinx atropos squeaks when hurt, 
nearly as loud as qjnpusc ; it has even the power, 
in certain cireunmucet, of uttering a pnintive 
note, which excites commiseration. In general, 
the power of uttering sounds agreeable to the feel- 
ings and necessities of animals is conferred on 
them for the purpose of communicating such foci- 
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Ingt to die rest of their kind. In fishes we have 
keen able to trace that the vocal tribes are also 
endowed with organs for the reception of sounds; 
and the same, perhaps, holds with regard to in- 
sects. For why should the individual be possessed 
of the power of expressing its pleasures or its pain, 
if all knowledge of sound be denied to its tribe? 
Were the sense of hearing withheld from the ani- 
mals of the same class, it would crave assistance 
in vain ; it would speak a language destined to be 
unintelligible to c\eiy being in nature. Expe- 
rience daily convinces us of the truth of these 
remarks. If a bee or wasp be attacked near the 
hive) the usual consequence of this assault is, 
that the animal expresses its pain or indignation 
in a tone diffeicnt from its ordinary hum; the 
complaint Is immediately understood by the hive 
within, alien the inhabitants hurry out to revenge 
the insult, in such numbers that the offending 
party seldom comes off with impunity. The same 
evidence of hearing is still in cue obviously afforded 
by the spider* Often his webs are of such an 
enormous length, that he cannot see from the one 
end of them to the other ; often too, in watching 
for his prey, he conceals himself in some adjoining 
Crevice, where he cannot see the animal that be- 
comes ensnared in his toils. The fly, however, 
no fcoouer finds itself entangled, than it makes a 
buzzing noise, in order to escape ; this noise is 
instantly heard and understood by the spider, who 
sallies forth from his concealment, and nuts in the 
spoil, with all the eagerness and ferocity which 
distinguish the most rapacious quadruped*. 

If the sense of hearing have with difficulty been 
allowed to insects, naturalists have had brill more 
difficulty in asm taming the place or organ w here 
that *eiw is sitnatul. Many physiolouists have 
supposed it to be placed in the antennas: since 
these, from their situation in the head, from their 
imvard structure, and their capacity of motion, 
have been conceived most favourable for the seat 
of such organs. The antennas of all insects are 
composed of joints, vaiyiug in form, s»i7e, and 
ntnnber. Among those winch aie confined to live 
mostly undei water, as tin* gynnus, they are in 
general shoit ; while such aB roam at large through 
iho air have them long and slender, as the phale- 
nic, ichneumons, and others. They are all hollow 
within, and rendered flexible by the joints, which 
are vciy visible in those of the ciab; which nre 
the best examples, because the largest belonging 
to this class of beings. This hollowness, it is sup- 
posed, is intended to receive the sound communi- 
cated to the extremities of the antennas, by the 
repercussion of the air; and to convey it, by 
means of the joints, fiom one piece to another, till 
it arrives at the Inain, iif that lo*srntd drgiei* of 
ton * which is suited to the natuieof the particular 
animal. Such is, or rather, such till very lately, 
was tho common opinion of physiologists. It 
seems fatal to it, however, that spiders have no 
antennas, and that in others winch possess them 
the sense of bearing is not weakened by their re- 
moval. 

But, besides the sense of hearing, it seems high- 
ly probable that insects possess also that of smell. 
Many of them live on bodies in a state of putre- 
faction, around which, wbeu exposed , they are seen 
immediately to collect, a* though attracted by the 
fetid aroma: while those which feed On herbs, 
flowers, or fruits, seem to require a bituilar sei.se 
to direct them. It has hence been supposed that 
the palpi, or feelers, are the organs of smell in the 
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Insect tribesu These instruments me four, mm 
times six in number ; two of them evidently des- 
tined to the purpose of handling their food* and 
conveying it to the mouth. The others, which 
are iit continual motion, and constantly applied 
to objects on which they alight, seem employed* 
like the snout of a hog, in searching for food* and 
examining the quality of the different kinds of 
sustenance by which they are supported. Alt 
this, however, should equally prove that the palpi 
are organs of touch rather than of sense. Other 
physiologists, therefore, have regarded the stig- 
mata of insects as their olfactory organ : but the 
whole is uncertain ; perhaps the sense is limited 
to the anterior pair of palpi alone* 

The organs of vision among most kinds of iff* 
sects are large ; a circumstance which law put 
their sense of seeing beyond a doubt These 
large eyes are commonly two in number, each fre- 
quently consisting of a congeries or assemblage of 
lenses (supposed by some to be perfect eyet In 
themselves), covered with a crustaceous transpa- 
rent substance, to protect them from injury, In 
other insects, and especially in the t>pid et tribe, 
these lai gc or aggregate eyes are numerous ; and 
in others again, the sense of vision consists of mere 
stemmnta of a simple structure, placed on tbe top 
of the head, the real natutc of Which, however, ie 
not deaity understood. 

IV. External Organs and Classical Characters* 

Insects have always been considered as a dis- 
tinct class of the animal kingdom, though na- 
turalists have not agreed in ascertaining its limits* 
The shades of nature are indeed intimately blend- 
ed together ; and the links by which she connects 
different portions of her animated offspring are 
often small and imperceptible. The insect tribe 
comprehends those small animals which are des- 
titute of red blood, twines, and cartilages ; which 
possess feet and antennas; are furnished ei- 
ther with a mouth or a trunk opening length- 
wise } and which breathe by means of stigmata* 
or apertures upon the external parts of the body* 
They have obtained the name of insects from the 
frequent incisions by which they are apparently 
separated into several parts or segments: and 
they are generally divided by naturalists into the 
sections of head, thorax, abdomen, and limbs* 

Vie Head.— flus is for the most part distinct from 
the thorax, being attached to it only by a slender 
tendon, and is furnished with eyes, feelers, and an- 
tennas, which arc doubtless the organs of the dif- 
ferent senses All insects are supposed by tin- 
ueus to be destitute ot brain : but py this he can 
only mean a brain similar to that of larger ani- 
mals. Even in their larve state insects are found 
to possess two distinct ganglions contained in 9 
horny cavity j and from this point the nervous 
chord, which in red-blooded animals constitutes 
the medulla spinalis, proceeds along the abdp* 
men, forming u its passage twelve simple gangliq, 
from which, and from the two ganglia forming 
the brain, the nerves derive their origin. 

The witennas are organs peculiar to insects, god, 
according to their various forms and proportions* 
afford a useful character for arranging the ge- 
nera of these animals. In respect to their form 
they are either setaceous, filiform, rootuliform, 
co ated, capitated, fissile, pectinated, or bearded ; 
aud in their proportions, they are. either longer 
than the bodv, or shorter, or of equal length. 

Th or motorola, seem, as we have al- 
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•ready remarked, to constitute the organs both of 
.touch and of smell ; they have two, three, and 
sometimes four joints. Some insects are said 
to have no mouth ; in general, however, that or* 
gan is situated .under the head, and to it the 
feelers are attached : in some it is placed under the 
breast; and in others again constitutes a beak or 
snout (rostmm) of considerable length, having 
an upper lip, transverse jaws, teeth, and a tongue, 
nbt unfrequently rolled up in a spire. The 
Stemmata, or small eyes, are usually three bril- 
liant convex, spots, situated upon the crown of 
the head. Of the external senses we have already 
.spoken. 

2. The Thorax. — This is placed between the 
.head and the abdomen, and is the part to which 
the fulcra or limbs are attached: immediately be- 
'himi it is situated the abdomen, containing the 
stomach and viscera. It is divided into five seg- 
ments, each pierced on the sides with small fora- 
.mina for the purpose of breathing. It was long 
imagined, that all animals destitute of red blood 
Uved without respiration: it has, however, been 
found by experiment, that this is not the case; 
and that, among the insect tribes, breathing is 
carried on, though in a different manner from 
what takes place among the larger animals. In- 
jects are for this purpose all furnished with mi- 
nute organs, which, in the language of naturalists, 
are termed stigmata; and consist of a number of 
smalt tubercles, ranged along each side of the 
body, each having an aperture at the top, called 
fjbe spiracle, which communicates with the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. The stigmata are commonly 
Situated on the sides both of the thorax and ab- 
domen; and vary in their number from eight to 
Twelve. When the uses of these organs at first 
began to attract the attention of naturalists, it 
was imagined, that by means of them the insect 
only inspired, and that the air was ejected by the 
pores in the common manner, by perspiration. 
This opinion was adopted by Reaumur; but sub- 
sequent experiments have proved, that the air is 
both introduced into the lungs, and emitted from 
them, by the spiracles : if the stigmata be covered 
with oil, or any other viscid matter, respiration 
totally ceases, and the animal dies; if they be co- 
vered only on one side, the vital functions on 
that part are impeded, and the side becomes pa- 
ralytic. Nor is it in their winged and active 
state alone that insects breathe. The crustaceous 
shell, by which the chrysalis is covered, is also 
provided with lateral stigmata, by which respira- 
tion is carried on during the period of their 
pupe state. In the breathing of insects, there is 
•till another peculiarity ; they thrive in air tainted 
by putrifying substances, and are capable of sub- 
sisting in phlogisticated air, the inspiration of 
which is so fatal to other animals. 

‘ 3. The Abdomen.-—! his part, which contains 
the stomach, intestines or other viscera, consists 
Of several annular segments, and, as we have just 
'observed, is perforated with spiracles. The ali- 
snentary canal is abort, destitute of the mesentery 
possessed by red-blooded animals, and sometimes 
debits small blind appendices, which are per- 
haps biliary ducts. Tht stomach differs consider- 
ably: in the lobster and earwig it is furnished 
witn teeth ; in some species of the grasshopper it 
is triple, as in ruminating animals. 

4. The limbs qf ImecU. — These consist of the 
, tail, the legs, and the wings ; and from these are 
. ohtaibed the most permanent and striking generic 
characters. The tail terminate the abdomen; 
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and sometimes has two horns, and sometimes 
none : it is either simple, or armed with a forceps, 
a bristle, with one or more claws, or a sting. 

The legs of these animals are generally six; the 
crabs and spiders have eight, and the scolopendra 
has a much greater number. . They are divided 
into the thighs, which are attached immediately 
to the body; the tibia or* shanks immediately be- 
low the second joint; and the tarsi, which arc 
composed of various articulations, and either ter- 
minate in or consist of nails, or hands and claws: 
the hind feet receive different appellations, ac- 
cording as they are formed, for executing the va- 
rious movements of walking, leaping, or swim- 
ming, whence they are called pedes cursorii, 
saltorii, natatorii. 

The wings are in some subjects two, and in 
others four in number; and are so various in 
their colour, shape, and consistency, that they af- 
ford many characters for the distribution of these 
animals. The elytra or wing-cases are two, formed, 
in many, of a crustaceous substance, and for the 
most part moveable; they serve as a cover to the 
under wings, and furnish distinguishing marks to 
the naturalist. Under the wings of dipterous in- 
sects are placed the halters or poisers, which con- 
sist of a small stalk, terminating in a round knob 
or head ; and are supposed to serve the purpose 
of balancing the animal; whence the French 
name as applied to them ies ha fanciers. 

In the Linncan system the class of insects is di- 
vided into the following orders. 

I. Coieoptera. V. Hymenoptera. 

II. llemiptera. VI. Diptera. 

HI. Lepidoptera. VII. Aptera. 

IV. Neuroptcra. 

Order 1. or coleopterous insects, consists, as 
indeed the ordinal term itself indicates, of insects 
with crustaceous elytra or upper wing9, sheath- 
ing those underneath. The genera are formed 
from the different shapes of the antennas. The 
wing-sheaths are united by a suture. 

In order II. or hemipterous, the wings are half 
covered with crustaceous elytra, and are less hard 
and robust than those of the coleopterous insects, 
but more strong than those of the membranace- 
ous winged insects that compose the subsequent 
orders. The upper wings are semi-coriaceous: 
they do not meet together in a longitudinal su- 
ture, as in the first order; but have part of th'iir 
interior margin crossed or lapped, the one O'ver 
the other along the upper part of the abdomen. 
The mouth and proboscis of the insects of this 
order are bent inwards towards the breast. 

Order 111. comprehending the lepidopterous 
insects, embraces the various tribes of moths and 
butterflies, whose wings, as the term lepidopter- 
ous imports, are covered with imbricated scales. 
These wings are four in number, and membran- 
aceous; their body is rough, and the mouth fur- 
nished with a spiral tongue, which the insect can 
roll up or unfold at pleasure. 

The neuropterous insects constituting order IV. 
comprehend all those genera which have four 
naked and membranaceous wings, reticulated 
wi th veins. The tail of these animals is unarmed, 
or has no sting, but is provided with appendices 
like pincers, by which the sexes are distinguished. 

The insects of order Y. (hymenopterous) have 
the tail armed with a sting in the females, but 
not in the males. , They have four simple mem- 
branaceous wings. t 

Order VI. contains the dipterous insects, or 
such as have only two wings: they are farther 
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distinguished, As we have already observed, by a 
poijer situated under each wing, the base of 
which is covered by a small scale, while the ex- 
tremity terminates m a knob. 

Order VII. comprehends the apterous insects, 
or such as are entirely destitute of wings in either 
sex. In some of these the head is distinct from the 
thorax, in others united to it. 

Such is the classification of Linn£us. Other 
arrangements, however, have been made by 
other naturalists, which we will now glance at 
without dwelling upon. 

The systems of Swammerdam and Ray are 
founded on the different changes which insects 
undergo, and distribute them into four great di- 
visions, agreeably to the different forms under 
which they appear; Valisnieri has also distribut- 
ed them into four orders, but according to their 
habitation; arranging together in one group, 
such as inhabit plants; placing in another those 
that live in the water; and in a third, such as 
conceal themselves under the earth or sand; re- 
serving for his last division, those that inhabit the 
bodies of other animals. All those systems are 
defective, in having too few divisions of a class 
of animals so extremely numerous ; the last, how- 
ever, is liable to an imperfection of another kind ; 
because many insect schange their habitation at 
the moment of their metamorphosis. Some are at 
first aquatic, but after their transformation, are 
seen inhabiting the trees and plants ; many of the 
subterraneous insects in like manner rise into the 
air as soon as they arrive at their winged state. 

The system of Fabricius is built upon the ex- 
traordinary variety which exists in the structure 
of the mouth in different tribes of insects. But 
the distinction is not sufficiently obvious for a 
general classification. Other naturalists have 
thrown out from the province of insects many of 
those introduced into the apterous order of Lin- 
neus. This has been especially done by Cuvier 
and Latrcille, who have formed a new and an 
eighth order of the cancer, monoculus and oniscus 
tribes, under the name of Crustacea, to which 
word the reader may turn for a particular ac- 
count: while Lamarck is dissatisfied that the spider 
should be regarded as an insect and continued in 
the same class. The Linnean arrangement is im- 
perfect, but where shall we stop if we change it? 

V. Generation , ami Tran f.r motion of Insects. 

We have already noticed the erroneous opinion 
which the ancients entertained concerning the 
generation of insects, and mentioned the efforts 
made by Redi and others in order to combat it : 
after all their researches, however, this part of 
our subject is far from being free of difficulty. 

We must still, for the present, suppose the ex- 
istence of a neuter gender among many tribes of 
insects. The ingenious labours of M. Huber 
have, indeed, completely discarded this anomaly 
from the apis family (see the article Bee) j but 
there are many other families of the hymenopter- 
oui class to which this anomaly seems still to at- 
tach, and especially the formica or ant-genus. 

There is another anomaly in tlie history of one 
or two tribes of insects of a nature altogether as 
extraordinary. The genus aphis or puceron ex- 
, hibits hermaphrodites of the most perfect kind : 
a single animal of this tribe, though kept in the 
most careful manner from every other, will pro- 
pagate its kind by itself ;'and if the offspring thus 
reduced be preserved, it will also breed. M. 
onset lias well ascertained this 4 fact byexperi- 
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ments, which he has repeated to the math gene* 
ration. 

This mode of generation, so different from that 
effected by the joint co-operation of the sexes, 
has been ascribed by naturalists to a power ap- 
proximating that possessed by the vegetable 
tribes. ^ The approximation, indeed, is obvious^ 
and it is also visible in several other insect fami- 
lies, the females of which will continue to breed 
eight or nine successive generations from a sin- 
gle impregnation by the male. 

Insects are in general oviparous, producing 
eggs which are gradually quickened into life, by 
the joint influence of the heat of the sun, and of 
those warm substances which constitute their 
nidus. Bonnet mentions some instances in the 
order dipt era, in which the parent insect pro- 
duces living young. The genus aphis exhibits 
a singular phenomenon also in this respect: dur- 
ing summer, being viviparous, but oviparous to- 
wards winter; the mode of hirth being determin- 
ed by the nature of the season. 

The nide in which the eggs of insects are de- 
posited is generally chosen with admirable skill; 
and adapted equally to the security, warmth, and 
subsistence ot the larvcs that are to be reared ia 
it. Some construct their nests in the earth with 
great labour: others ‘ deposit e their eggs upon 
those plants, the leaves of which are to supply 
food for the nascent brood: a third' kind, as va- 
rious species of the musca, bury their eggs in the 
body of the chrysalids of other insects; upon fhn. 
juices of which the young are nourished at the 
expence of the defenceless animal which they de- 
vour. Instinct is an unerring guide in directing 
each ot these animals to a nide fitted for the pre- 
servation of its eggs. 

The skin, the nostrils, the anus, and viscera 
of quadrupeds, furnish a receptacle for other 
insects; and here nature directs' the parent ani- 
mal to deposit its eggs. Instinct is the sole guide, 
and almost always an unerring one- The blow- 
fly, however, appears to be deceived by the pu- 
trid smell of the stapelia hirsuta or carrion-flowpr : 
mistaking this smell for that of putrescent meat, 
she deposits her eggs on the corol ; and the young 
are no sooner quickened into life than they die 
for want of proper food. 

The different changes of form which many in- 
sects undergo, from their first appearance as eggs, 
till they ari ive at their perfect and winged state, 
constitute an important article in ( their history t 
these have been termed their n etamorphoses, or 
transformations; and, from the very language 
employed to express them, the false notions which 
were long eutertained, even by naturalists, are 
still discernible. 

A fly, a spider, or an ant, insects of the most 
different kinds in outward appearance, do not 
differ more widely than the same insect does from 
itself, under the different forms of a worm, 
chrysalis, and a butterfly. For what is at pre- 
sent a worm soon becomes a chrysalis, and this 
again is as suddenly changed into a winged ani- 
mal. Changes apparently .so, instantaneously 
produced have been compared to the metamor- 
phoses so renowned in ancient fable, and probably 
at first suggested the idea of such transformations. 
When an insect in so short a space appeared 
under a shape so different from that which it 
lately exhibited, mankind at first imagined that 
the change was real : they trusted to appearances,’ 
without giving themselves the trouble of reflect* 
ing on the improbability of die fact Thisnoiat, 
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kww, has been successfully laboured by Mai- 
phigi and Swammerdam* who, by dissecting in- 
9ket* a short time befpre the period of their 
transformation, observed that their first form is 
wing to an external covering; alone, under 
which their different members are destined to ac- 
quire their proper size and firmness: that ail the 
part* of a butterfly, for example, are perfectly 
^distinct under the 'kin of the worm which invests 
fhem; and that under the crustacceus shell of 
the chrysalis they are still increasing; in strength; 
and' fast approaching to that state in which they 
jure destined to appear, when the animal shall ar- 
rive at perfection, and be able to propagate its 
Kind. All tjie parts of the insect in its perfect 
state are, hence, rather developed than formed 
by successive creations. 

1 A silk worm, or the worm of a butterfly, 
which 19 about to enter into its chrysalis state, is 
observed for some time antecedently to grow lan- 
guid, qnd to cease from gnawing those plants of 
which it was formerly so voracious : after hav- 
ing retired to a place fit for its purpose, and un- 
dergoing a few convulsive struggles, the skin 
which' covered it, and gave it the form of a worm, 
bursts, and the animal within makes its appear- 
ance. At first it is soil and tender, and covered 
with a viscous fluid which ascends from the body : 
and which progressively hardens into that crusta- 
ceans shell in which all the members are again 
locked up, till they Require greater firmness and 
stability. This viscous fluid, which is generally 
Seen coloured and opaque in its crustaccous state, 
is at first transparent, and through it the wings, 
limbs, and antennas of the butterfly, are clearly 
perceptible. M. de Reautmu collected several 
hundreds of these worms before their tiansforma- 
tion, and placed them together on a table, where 
be had many opportunities of examining them' as 
they passed from one shape to another: it was 
then that he distinctly perceived all the different 
members of the butteifly, before the chrysalis had 
assumed its hard and apparently inanimate state. 

After haring remained for some time in this tor* 
pid state of a nymph, chrysalis, 01 1 pupe, the limbs 
of the animal acquire sufficient strength to per- 
form their functions; and it employs them in 
breaking open the second prison. On this event 
All the members are set at libeity, and instantly 
assume that posture and arrangement which is 
best Suited to the new functions with which they 
are now to tie charged. 

Yet all insects do not undergo the same num- 
ber Of transformations before they arrive at the 
Winged state. 

Some, immediate ly on leaving the egg, assume 
a form pretty nearly resembling that which they 
possess after their growth is completed. The 
whole order of aptera, which comprehends all the 
different kinds of spiders, come under this deno- 
mination. The viviparous insect*, in like manner, 
appear from the first, under their most perfect 
' form. Some ktndb, without undergoing all the 
changes of the silk worm, or that of the common 
butterfly, aftpr having grown for a certain period, 
deposfte a tqnic in which tbeir wings were iqvc- 
taped* and ascend into the air, Previous to this 
change, however, such insects enjoy the power of 
fecttmqtfon by means of their limbs, and in this 
state are distinguished by voracity and activity : 
of $kis description are all the different speejesof 
MK* ' Flies, wasps, and bees, constitute au- 
which, after leaving their vermicular 
fl>nri» Snripikri&g fKUj their chrysalis state, d«- 
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play their limbs and wings without being capable 
of using them. The most complete example of 
transformation is displayed, a# we have already 
observed, in the class of moths and butterflies. ■ 

One of the most wonderful circumstances in the 
economy of insects, is the different preparation* 
which they make, and the expedients to which they 
have recourse for their preservation in their chry- 
sails or aurelra state. Many dig 3 hole in the 
earth, where they remain during the whole period 
of their inactivity. Such is the invention of alt 
the coleopterous insects. 

The gnats, on the other hand, dive into the water. 
Where they remain till the period of their winged 
state arrives. Some eat their way into seeds and 
fruits, where they undergo the different changes 
previous to their entomfced appearance. Many 
lodge themselves in animal bodies on the ap- 
proach of their transformation; several of the 
aquatic tribes bury themselves among sand, en- 
crusted with a glutinous substance; while the nu- 
merous race of phalenap wrap themselves up itt 
the leaves of trees, the bombyces, or larger kinds, 
constituting for themselves a silken web to pro- 
tect them during that trying vicissitude of their 
lives. 

In general, all insects provide for their security 
before their helpless state ai rives, by retiring from 
their usual haunts into some sheltered retreat. It 
is thus that the worm of the butterfly provides for 
its safety, by betaking itself, while it has yet the 
power of motion, tothe hole of a wall, or the cave of 
an incumbent rOof. In this situation, some are sus- 
pended by a thread, which nature assists them in 
providing; some hang by the head, others by the 
opposite extremity, and many by the middle. The 
crustareous covering yith which they are then 
clothed, affords another instance of the attention 
paid by nuture to the preservation of her •off- 
spring, during a period in which they are nor able 
to avoid external injury by flight. Thus protected 
by the munificence of Providence, myriads of ani- 
mals sink annually iii*o a state of torpor so pro-, 
found as appears to threaten the extinction of 
every vital power. At the return of spring, how- 
e.ver^ all nature seems again to quicken into life; 
her counties* tribes awake from their torpid state, 
and enter upon new functions with enlarge^ 
powers. 

VI. Habitations, Foods , and Uses of Inserts. 

It has been asserted by Aristotle, that every 
kind of quadruped and bird is inhabited by its pe- 
culiar insect ; and this assertion, which has never 
been contradicted, seems to admit of being much 
extended. Salmons, qods, and most other fishes 
are, at certain seasons, in tested with insects pa- 
rasitic to them: animals of other kinds afford 
foud and residence to other insects; and the same 
is the case with plants. As the same quadruped 
is often seen to feed upon a great many different 
plants ; go the same plant often supports a variety 
of lii?eCts. The pak, in this country, affords sus- 
tenance to twenty or thirty different gpnera ; and A 
there arc varieties pf this tree in warmer climfltes 
that servo for food to a far greater number. 

Plants afford the most general and copious pa- , 
bulum for this division of the animal kingdom. 
Wherever guy insect is* found indigenous in a 
Country, there wilt always be found in it plants 
accommodated to its wants. There are many in- 
sects attached uniformly to one p^ant ; the silk 
worm always gives a decided preference to the 
mulberry, but will live and propagate, though less 
yigorously, upon ' common lettuce, pie cocphi- 
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'meal insect is much attached to the opuntia ; nod 
by means of such attachments tlie animal is often 
known from the place where it is found to re- 
side. Hence Linueus has frequently given them 
names from the plants upon which they feed ; a 
method often fallacious however, since, perhaps, 
the greater number reside indiscriminately upon 
several plants, and suppoit themselves upon a va- 
riety of different vegetable foods. Some are as- 
serted to be capable of residing in tlie human 
intestines, and of undergoing'thiir transformations 
there; being ejected from the stomach ui their 
winged state. 

The most poisonous heihs afford food to insects 
equally with those that aiesaluhnous: The water- 
hemlock, almost as poisonous a plant as any we 
know, is frequented by many tribes of these ani- 
iqpls,aud seems to constitute a favouiite nourish- 
ment. 

In the different stages of their lives, insects are 
■distinguished by vaiteus degrees of voracity; 
many of them in the state of lai ves are most insa- 
tiable: the different species of the butterfly and 
silk woims are then endowid with teeth, with 
which they make great liavoekainong leaves, even 
though ot a prc'tty stiong consistency; their sto- 
machs being capable of dissolving the^e harder 
substances. The same animal, when a chi y satis, 
■not only loses all appetite for food, but the austru- 
ments that were employed in comminuting it 
The teeth arc d< posited with its first covenne ; 
and the imiei coats of the stomach a<e voided, it 
is said, along with the evneiuents. a shott while 
before the fir»t tiansfoimation. Alter being lihe- 
lated from then last state ot confine uu ut, the 
butt rfl'fsaic «till i.iienor in tenacity and in the 
powcis of digestion. ‘Ih.ir food isnuw a thin li- 
quid substance collected from the leaves of plants, 
aiukdevomed only in small quantity 

The s»aiue is the rase with the different species 
of locusts; some of which in then laiu ft.it* aio 
the most voiaciotis ot all animals, and desolate 
entire provinces. It i* not till they anise at their 
winged and more peiftit ioiui that then dcprtda- 
tions cease, and mankind aie icheved ficim one of 
the luavicst calamities which fall upon them in 
sultiy <liinatcs. It is by inserts in tin ir hive 
state that the loots of coni are pirforated and ch - 
vuuud in more noitlnily couutucs. It the sea- 
son prove cold ami wet, they continue lone; under 
ground m tin >ainc state, andthecrop, in Mr mean 
time, is so completely i j aten kwh\, that m some 
inst uiccs, scaicely a truth stalk sums is the de- 
predation. In a moic venial -spi ini* , these animals 
aie expedited into thurinoie perfirt tonn; and 
the damage done by them is proportionally less ; 
•their destructive operations below oea*i«tt as soon 
aa they ate enabled by their wings to me into the 
an, and go m qiitbt of sustenaiuc m another elo- 
11 * tit. „ 

All in*ects, even .when f unioned with ivings, 
take fiH>d in a uitatcr or less qnaut'tv; though 
some, as the may-lly a ltd gad-fly, arc so short-lived, 
as in the opinion of one or two uatmalists to re- 
quue no susteii nice, and to be destitute of mouths 
lot eating. It is at lcnst'true, that the mouths of 
the>e insects have no mandibles. But to assert 
that they never eat, requires a move accurate Ex- 
amination than has hitherto token place. The 
smaller and more delicate insects find, perhaps, 
various particles of matter floating in the air that 
«s»rve for their support; the effluvia continually 
emitted by animal and vegetable substances in a 
state of putrefaction probably support many of 
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them. We know, at least, that numerous tribes of* 
fishes are capable of living upon earthy or other 
particles found ' floating in the purest water; mm 
if animals of so supplier a siae be thus supported* 
there can hardly be auy room to doubt that hfc* 
sects, many of whom are scarcely perceptible, 
may find abundant subsistence in the air, impreg- 
nated as it is with effluvia of various kinds. 

The economical uses of insects, and their nox- 
ious effects upon the various objects of human in- 
dustry, have already been considered; it only 
remains that we point outthe purposes which they 
serve m the general system of nature. A class of 
beings by far the most numerous upon the face of 
the globe, and however small, taken individually, 
yet forming collectively a mass of organised mat- 
ter, superior in bulk to any other department of 
tlie animal kingdom, could not have been create^ 
uor can continue to be propagated, without answer- 
ing some important end. 

The (list and most obvious use of this part of 
the an imal kingdom, seems to consist in that large 
supply of provision which it affords the superior 
ranks of life. It is for this same purpose that the 
whole sui face of the earth is annually covered with 
plants and herbage. Many, pethaps the greater 
pait, of the larger animals are hence supported; 
whiU not a few are also sustained by devouring 
the flesh of these larger animal themselves. Be- 
tween these two species of nourishment, however, 
there is a wide difference; and insects afford an 
aliment which seems to partake somewhat of the 
uutuic of both, and which supplies the wants of 
an infinite number of creatures whose constitu- 
tions me not wholly adapted to cither. Many 
kiiitls of buds live upon haidly any other food. 
What a Wank in .the fuitheied race would ensue, 
weir this copious source of provision shut up from 
that department of thr animal kingdom l Fishes 
seem still more dependent on ihe supplies afforded 
by those numerous tribes of insects that either 
float upon I he wait r, or arc seen hovering over its 
surface. The whale, the hugest of nature's ani- 
mated offspring, is supported entirely by crabs 
and medusa worms. Among this class, there- 
fore, an inconceivable diminution of numbers 
would in ci Stanly ensue, were the food of in- 
sicts denied it. Farther, many of the larger in- 
serts pioy upon the smaller; all of which, as 
well as the different animals they support in their 
turn, must be unavoidably struck out of thi\fa- 
inily of nature the moment this species of suppoit 
is u ithlteld. 

But In sides the supply of food which insects af- 
foul to the oupciior aniiualr, they have justly been 
deemed sei viecable m tlu* general system, by pre- 
servmg tin* saiuUuty of the air. Over the whole 
surface ol the earth, those numbeiless production* 
that enjoy t ither animal or * egctablc life on* con- 
tinually Valliug into decay, and making room for 
countless successions of the same kinds. The at- 
mosphere would hi nee, perhaps, soon become un- 
fit for the supply of life, did not millions of insects 
continually consume the carrion, and other sub- 
stances in a ‘•fate of putrefaction, and purge the 
air of the noxious effluvia they omit. It is, per? 
haps, the office even of the very minute insect* 
that escape our observation, to destroy those nox- 
ious particles with which that element it impreg- 
nated, and which at certain season* sender it 
pestilential. The operation of this class of aai- 
mats upon putrid substances is uiucb mom consi- 
derable than a superficial examination might sug- 
gest. it b»» <M«auMtt^^^j|A«tjadiciuu. 
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and discerning naturalists, that the produce of a 
dozen flies a ill consume a dead carcase in a 
shortri space than a hungry lion. If this be true, 
how inconceivable the benefits which may be pro- 
dneedby those prodigious numbers of insects, which 
in warm countries continually swarm through the 
air, their population regulated by infinite wisdom 
in proportion to their demand ! For the rest, see 
Zoology. 


E'NTRAILS. s. Without a singular, (e/i- 
ttailUs, French.) 1. The intestines; the in- 
. *ward parts; the bowels; theguu (Shakspeare). 
8. The internal parts (Loc ke). 

• To Entra'il. v a . ( vitralciare , Jtal.) To 
mingle; to interweave; to diversify (Spenser). 

ENTRANCE, s. (entrant, French.) 1 . The 
power of entering into a place (South). 2. 
The act of entering ( Shakspeare ). 3. The 
passage by which a place is entered ; avenue 
(fPotton). 4. Initiation; commencement 
(Locke). 6- Intellectual ingress; knowledge 
(Bacon). 6. The act of taking possession of 
an office or dignity (Hayward). 7. The be- 
ginning of any thing (Hake will). 

Entrance, in the sportsman's dialect, is 
applied to botli horses and hounds. 

Entrance of race-horses, the cerc- 
monv of entering them (at the place appointed) 
on a day previous to the races at any city, bo- 
rough, or town, where the plates to he run for 
are advertised and given. Horses intended to run, 
are to uc shewn and entered, paying two or 
three guineas entrance money (according to 
the custom of the place), and in general five 
shillings to the clerk of the course. For all 
^ plates given by his majesty, or the prince of 
* Wales, no entrance money is paid or per- 
mitted, the clerk of the course only taking his 
' accustomed fee. 

Entrance of hounds, is the intrndne- 


and thirty-five in breadth. Braga it the ca- 

pita!. 

ENTREMETS, s. (¥r.) Small plates set 

between the main dishes (Mortimer). 

Entre-mets, iu music, inferiour move- 
ments which are inserted, by way of relief, 
between the more important movements of a 
composition. 

ENTREPAS, in the manage, a broken 
pace or going, and indeed properly a broken 
amble ; that is, neither walk nor trot, but 
somewhat of an amble. This is the pace of 
9uch horses as have no reins or back, and go 
upon the shoulder, or of such as are hurt in 
their limbs. 

ENTROC1, in oryctology. Zoophytic 
specimens of the isis entrocha. See Hel- 

MTNTHOLITHUS. 

ENTROCUS, in oryctology. See II el- 

MINTHO LITMUS. 

ENTROPIUM. ( entropium , ivrgoirioy, from 
and Tgiircw, to turn.) A disease of the eyelids, 
occasioned by the eyelashes and eyelid being in- 
verted towards the bulb of the eye. 

E'NTRY. s. (entrtc, French.) 1 . The pas- 
sage by which any one enters a house ( Bacon) . 

2. The act of entrance; ingress (Addison). 

3. The act of taking possession of any estate. 

4. The act of registering or setting down in 
writing (Bacon), h. The act of entering pub- 
lick ly into any city 'Bacon). 

Entry, is sometimes also used to denote rt 
duty or impost, laid on commodities imported 
into a state, either by land or sea. 

Entry, is also used for a writ which grants 
possession of lands or tenements to a person? on 
account of a legal linht thereto. 

To ENU'BtLATE. v- a. (e and nubilo , 
Lat.) To clear from clouds. 

To ENU'CLEATE. v. a. ( enucfco , Latin.) 


tion of young hounds to the pack, into which 
at a proper age they are incorporated. 

To Entrance, v. a. (from trance.) 1. To, 
put into a trance. 2. To put into an ecslacy 
(Milton). 

To ENTRA'P. v.a. (from trap.) t. To in- 
snare; to catch in a trap (Spenser). 2. To 
involve unexpectedly in difficulties ; to en- 
tangle (Shakspeare). * 3. To take advantage of 
(llcdus). 

* To ENTllE'AT. v. a. ( trailer , French.) 1. 
To petition; to solicit; to importune (Gene- 
2. To prevail upon by solicitation (/?<?- 
gers ). 3. To treat or use well or ill (Prior). 
4. To entertain; to amuse: not used (Shak- 
speare). 5. To entertain; to receive: not 
used (Spenser). 

To Entrr'a T. v. n. 1. To offer a treaty or 
compact : not used (Mac.). 2. To treat; to 
discourse: not used (Hakew.). 3. To make a 
petition ( Shakspeare ). 

ENTRE'ATANOE. s. Petition ; entreaty ; 
solicitation : not used ( Fairfax) . 
y% BNTRE;ATY. *• (from entreat.) Petition’; 
prayer ; solicitation ; request (Shakspeare). 

BNTRE-DOUERO-E-MI N HO, a pro- 
vi tip* Of Portugal, forty-five miles in length. 


To solve; to cl^ar, to disentangle. 

To ENVELOP, a. a. (envr toper, French.) 
1 . To inwrjp ; to cover. 2. To hide ; to sur- 
round (Philips}. 3. To line; to cover on 
the inside (Spenser). 

ENVELO'PE. s. (French.) A wrapper ; an 
outward case (Swift). 

To ENVENOM, v.a. (from venom.) 1. 
To taint with poison ; to poison (Milton). 2. 
To make odious ( Shakspeare ). 3. To enrage ; 
to exasperate (Dry den). 

E'N VIABLE. a. (from envy.) Deserving 
envy ; such as may excite envy (Carew). 

E'NVIER. s. (from envy.) One that envies 
another; a maligner (Clarendon). 

ENVIOUS, a. (from envy.) Infected with 
envy ; pained by the excellence or happiness 
of another (Sidney). 

ENVIOUSLY, ad. With envy; with ma- 
lignity ; with ill-will (Duppa). 

To ENVl'RON. v. a. (enoironer, French.) 
1. To surround; to encompass ( Knolles ). 2. 

To involve ; to envelop (Donne). 3. To sur- 
round in a hostile manner; to besiege; to hem 
in (Shakspeare). 4. To enclose; to invest 
( Cleaveland ). 

ENVTIiONS. s. (environs, French.) The 
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neighbourhood, or neighbouring places round * E'nv y. s. (from the verb*) 1- Paid felt and 
about the country, , malignity conceived at the sight of excellence 

E'NULA CAMPANA. (enala, a corrup- or happiness {Pope) . 2. Rivalry ; competition 
lion odiennla or Helenium, from Helene, the (Dry den). 3. Malice*, malignity ( Skak~ 

island where it grew.) Helenium. Common speare ). 4. Publick odium ; ill repute (J3o- 
inula, or elecampane. Inula helenium; foliis con). 

amplexicaulibus ovatis rugosis subtus to men to- The word envy is commonly "used in one or 
sis, calycum squainis ovatis, of Linnlus; of the other of the four senses given above: but il 
class svngenesta, and order polygamiasuperflua. may be proper to describe, a little more partt- 
Tliis plant, though a native of Britain, is sel- cnlarly, the nature of this passion. Envy is a 
doin met with in its wild state, but mostly cul- painful sensation, excited by the view of some- 
tivated. The root, which is the part employed thing desirable in the state and situation of 
medicinally, in its recent state, has a weaker another, which self-love wishes to appropriate, 
ami less grateful smell than when thoroughly To envy, is to repine at the good conferred 
dried, and kept for a length of time, by which upon another, or possessed by him. Thus it 
it is greatly improved, ils odour then approach- is a perfect contrast to the sympathy which te-» 
ing to that of Florentine orris. It was for- joices at their welfare. Envy entertains a de- 
merly in high estimation in dyspepsia, pulmo- gree of sorrow that the good contemplated 
nary affections, and uterine obstructions, but is should escape ourselves, and of anger that it 
now fallen into disuse. See Inui.a. should fall to the share of another. ' Theinor- 


To FN LJ'MER ATE. v. a. ( enuruero , Lat.) 
To reckon up '•ingly ; to count over distinctly ; 
to number (JVai U i. 

ENUMERATION. s. (enumeration Lat.) 
The act of numbering or counting Q\ex(Sprat). 

At Rome, it was usual to have an enumera- 
tion made of all the families. The first of 
these was under ServiusTullus, when the men 
amounted to 80,000. Claudius made an enu- 
meration in the year of Christ 48, when there 
were seven millioi.s of people fit to bear arms. 
The hwt enumeration was that of Vespasian. 

Enumeration, in rhetoric, a part of pe- 
roration \ in which the orator, collecting the 
scattered heads of what has been delivered 
throughout the whole, makes a brief and artful 
relation or recapitulation thereof. 

To ENU'NCIATK. r. a. (enuncio, Latin.) 
To declare; to proclaim; to relate; to ex- 
press. 

ENU NCIATION, s m (enunciation Latin.) 

1. Declaration; publick attestation ( Taylor ). 

2. Intelligence ; information (Hale). 3. Ex- 
pression. 

ENU'NOIATI VE. a. (from rnumiatr.) 
Declarative; e\pr**ssi\e (Auhff’c). 

KN U'N C I ATi V EL V . mL Dcelara lively. 

ENVOY, s. (mruye K French.) J. A pub- 
lick minister sent from one power to another 
(Denham). 2. A publick messenger, in dig- 
nity below an ambassador. 3. A messenger 
( Black more ). 

ENURESIS, (enuresis , m/enn;, from iv^rtc, 
to make water.) An involuntary flow of urine. 
A genus of diseases in the class locales, and 
order apocenoses of Cullen, containing two spe- 
cies : I . Enuresis atonica, the sphincter of the 
bladder having lost its cone from some previous 
disease. 2. Enuresis ah irratione, vel com- 
pressione vesicae, from an irritation or compres- 
sion of the bladder. 

To E'NVY. v. a. (envysr, French.) 1. To 
hate another for excellence, happiness, or suc- 
cess (Collier). 2. To grieve at any qualities 
of excellence in another (Swift). 3. To 
grudge; to impart unwillingly (Dry den). 

T» Envy. v. n. To feel envy ; to feel pain 
at the sight of excellence or felicity (Taylor), 


dinate self-love which excites to envy, natu- 
rally induces the envious person td imagine 
that he is more deserving than the party who 
has been favoured. He contemplates his own 
supposed merit, in opposition to the supposed 
demerit of the more happy object, until he be- 
comes fully convinced m bis own prejudiced 
judgment of the injustice of the distribution ; 
a ml feels a spirit of resentment arising against 
the possessor, and every cause of his enjoy- 
ment. 

Thus is envy that species of malevolence, 
which i* inspired by the conjoined influence 
of prirle, sorrow, and anger. 

Envy is denominated a. passion, together 
with many other of the malevolent affections ; 

I jartly because it may he ve ry strongly excited 
)y particular incidents, and partly in conse- 
quence of that singular law of usage, which as- 
signs the word affections to the benevolent 
feelings, and passions to the powerful influence 
of vicious dispositions. (Cogan, p. l(il.) 

To KN WHEEL, v. a. (from wheel.) To 
encompas*; to encircle (Shakspeare). 

To ENVVO'M B. v. a. (from i womb.) 1. To 
make pregnant (Spenser). 2. To bury; to 
hide as in a womb ( Donne ). 

E. O. a game of chance, so denominated* 
from the two letters of the alphabet employed 
to distinguish the two sets of niches that bound 
the circumference of the table. 

The form of an E. O. table is circular, and 
its diameter commonly about four feet, though 
this last is not a point of essential consequence. 
The table is divided into three concentric cir- 
cles, The outermost of tlv se forms a counter, 
or dt*p6t for the stakes, and is subdivided into 
forty niches or interstices, of which twenty arc 
marked with the letter E, and the remaining 
twenty with the letter O ; and on these letters, 
or subdivisions, each adventnier places money 
according to his inclination. The middle 
circle of the table consists of a gallery* or roil- 
ing place for the hall ; and this and the exte- 
rior circle are stationary. The innermost 
circle moves upon an axis or phtftt, and is 
turned about with handles, wbilst the ball is 
set in motion round the gallery;' The lodging 
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ctf the ball in any of the niches, distinguished by 
two letters employed, determines the wager. 

Tbe proprietors of these tables have two bar- 
boles, and are obliged to take all bets that are 
offered, either for E or O ; and if the ball fall 
into cither of the bar-holes, they win all the 
fcetts upon the opposite letter, and do not pay 
to that in which rt tfalta; on advantage in the 
proportion of two to forty or fieve per oent. in 
their favour. 

EQIJAN, or ZEolian, one of the five 
chief inodes -in the Greek music. See Mod £. 

EOLIPILE. See A&olipile. 

EOLUS'S HARP. See JEolus’s harp. 

EQSTJIE, in mythology, a Saxon goddess, 
to whom they sacrificed in the month of April, 
called the month' of Eostra; and thence the 
name Easter, which the Saxons retained after 
their conversion to Christianity, applying it to 
the festival celebrated in commemoration of 
cur Saviour's resurrection. 

EPACRIS, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia Calyx five- 
parted ; corol funnel-form, villous ; nectarife- 
*ous scales growing to the germ ; capsule five- 
celled, fivc-vahed ; the partitions from the 
middle of the valves ; seeds minute, mimeroub. 
Four species : natives of Austrulasia, herba- 
ceous ; shrubby ; arboreous. See Botany, 
Plate LXXXIX. 

Of this tribe, one of the most beautiful is e. 
grancliflora, crimson epacris, with shrubby 
woolly stem; ever-grecn alternate leaves, 
nearly heart-shaj»ed ; flowers axillary, solitary, 
pendulous, scentless. Peduncles short, re- 
curved. Corol tubular. It may be propa- 
gated bath by seeds and layers. 

EPACTS, in chronology, the excesses of 
the solar month above the lunar synodical 
month, and of the solar year above the lunar 
year of twelve synodical months ; Gr of -several 
eolar months above as many synodical months, 
^md several solar years above as many dozen of 
9ynod»cal months. The epacts, then, are 
cither annual or menstrual. Menstrual cpacts 
are the excesses of the civil or calendar month 
above the lunar month. Suppose, e. g~ it were 
new moon on the first day of January 5 since 
the lunar mouth is 2<) days 12 h. 44' 3", and 
the month of January contains 3 1 days, the 
menstrual epact w 1 day II h. 1 5*57". An- 
nual enacts are the excesses of the solar year 
- Above lunar. Hence, as the Julian solar year 
ts- 365 days 6 h. and the Julian lunar year 354 
<lays 8 li. 48' 38", the annual epact will be 10 
days h. IP 92 *\ that is, nearly 11 days. 
Consequently the epact of 2 years is 22 days ; 
•of 3 years, 33 d?ys ; or rather 3, since 30 days 
make an embohsraic or intercalary month. 
Thus the epact of 4 years is 14 days, and so of 
the rest; and thus, every 19th year, the epact 
becomes 30 or O ; consequently the 20th year 
the epact is 11 again 4 and so tbe cycle of 
cpacts expires with the golden number, or lit* 
hsr cycie of 1$ years begins with the same ; 
these are Julian epacts 1 the Gregorian depend 
principles, accounting only for 
years. 
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As the new moons are the same, that i $ § &§ 
they full on the same dav every 19 years, so the 
difference between the lunar and solar years is 
the same every 19 years. And because the 
said difference is always to be added to the 
lunar year, in order to adjust or make it equal 
to the solar year $ hence' the said difference re- 
spectively belonging to each year of the moon's 
cycle is called the epact of the said year, that 
is, the number to be added to the same year* 
to make it equal to the solar year 5 die word 
being formed from the Greek ivuym, induce, 
intcrcalo . 

Rule to find the Gregorian Epact. 

The difference between the Julian and 
Gregorian years being equal to the difference 
between the solar and lunar year, or 1 Mays, 
therefore the Gregorian Epact for any year is 
the same with the Julian Epact for the pre- 
ceding year ; and hence the Gregorian Epact 
will be found, by subtracting t from the golden 
number, multiplying the remainder by 11, 
and rejecting the 30’s. This rule wiU serve 
till the year 190O; but after that year, the 
Gregorian Epact will be found by this rule : 
Divide the centuries of the given year by 4; 
multiply the remainder by 17; then to this 
product add 43 times the quotient, and also 
the number 86, and divide the whole sum by 
25, reserving the quotient: next multiply the 
golden number by 11, and from the product 
subtract the reserved quotient, so shall the re- 
mainder, after rejecting all the 30*s contained 
in it, be the epact sought. 

Tbe following table contains the golden 
numbers, with .their corresponding epacts, till 
the year 1900, 



EPAMINONDAS, a famous Theban de- 
scended from the ancient kings of Boeotia. His 
father's name was Polymnua. He ha9 been 
celebrated for his private virtues and military 
accomplishments. His love of truth was so 
great that he never disgraced himself by a lie. 
He formed a most sacred and inviolable friend- 
ship with Pelopidas, whose life he saved in a 
battle. By htsaclvice Pelopidas delivered Thebes 
from the power of the Lacedemon. This was 
the signal of war. 'Epaminondas was set at 
tnc head of the Theban armies, and defeated 
the Spartans at the celebrated battle of Leuctra, 
about 37 1 y^rs B.C* Epaminondas made a 
proper use of this victorious campaign, and en- 
tered the territories of Lacedaemon with 50,00$ 
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men. Here he gained many partisans $ but at 
his return to Thebes he was seized as a traitor 
for violating the laws of his country* In the 
midst of his success he neglected the law which 
forbade any citizen to retain the supreme power 
pnore than one month, and all his eminent ser- 
vices seemed unable to redeem him from death. 
He paid implicit obedience to the laws, and 
<mly begged of his judges that it might be in- 
scribed on his tomb that he had suffered death 
for saving his country from ruin. This ani- 
mated reproach was felt; he was pardoned, 
and invested again with the sovereign power. 
He was successful in a war in Thessaly, and 
assisted the Eleans against the Lacedaemonians. 
The hostile armies met near Mantinea, and 
while £paminondas was bravely fighting, he 
Received a fatal wound in the breast, ana ex. 

* pired exclaiming, that lie died uncoiwjuercd, 
when lie heard that the Boeotians obtained the 
victory, in the 48th year of his age, 363 years 
before Curist. The Thebans severely lament- 
ed hi9 death ; in him their power was extin- 
guished, for only during his life they had en- 
joyed freedom and indejiendence among the 
Grecian states. 

EPANORTHOSUS, in rhetoric, a figure 
by which a person corrects, or ingeniously re- 
vokes, what nc just before alleged, a9 being too 
weakly expressed, in order to add something 
stronger, and moie conformable to the passion 
with which he is agitated. 

EPARPR, a word used in the manage to 
' jdgnify the fli »gin<z of a horse, or his striking or 
v^rking out with his hind-legs. In caprioles a 
horse must yerk out behind with all his foice, 
but in balotades he strikes but half out, and in 
croupadcs he docs not strike out Ins hind-legs 
at all. All such yerking horses are deemed 
restive. 

EPAULK, in fortification, denotes the 
abouldci of a bastion, or the place where its 
face and flank meet, and form the angle called 
the angle of the shoulder. 

EPAULEMENF, in fortification, a work 
raised to cover sidewise, is either of earth, ga- 
bions, or fascines, loaded with earth. The 
cpaulements of the places of arms for the cavalry, 
at the entrance of the trenches, are generally 
of fascines mixed with earth. 

EfaulEment also denotes a mass of 
earth, called likewise a square oiillon from its 
figure, raised to cover the cannon of a case- 
ment, and faced with a wall. It is likewise 
used for any work thrown up to defend the 
flank of a po*t, or other place. 

EPAULETTES, shoulder knots. Among 
the French, all the degrees of rank, from a ca- 
det to a general officer,' were so minutely mark- 
ed out hy the epaulette, that a common ccntiuel 
might instantly knovy what officer approached 
his station, and could pay the prescribed ho- 
nours without hesitation or mistake. 

’ This is not the case in our service. Some 
fet y alterations have lately been made in those 
ornaments; but they are so partial, and con- 
fined to the upper ranks only, that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish the youngest pnsign flora 
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the oldest; captain by his epaulette, or by any 
other part of his uniform. When Highland 
or fusiteer regiments are mixed with the line, 
every sentinel is still more perplexed, as all the 
officers belonging to those corps indiscrimi- 
nately wear two epaulettes made of fringe and 
bullion of the same quality. 

Epaulettes have been Introduced into the 
navy during tire present war. The following 
are the gradations of rank as distinguished by 
epaulettes. Masters and commanders have 
one epaulette on the left shoulder. Post-cap- 
tains under three years, one epaulette on the 
right shoulder. And after having been post 
three years, two epaulettes. Bear-admirals 
have one star on the strap of the epaulette, 
vice-admirals two stars, and admirals three 
stars. 

EPENDYTES, among the Greeks, a gar- 
ment worn under the pallium, but above the 
inner coat. 

EPENTHESIS, in grammar, the interpo- 
sition or insertion of a letter or syllable in the 
middle of a word ; as alitiuun for ahtum ; rel- 
ligio for rtligio; ind operator for itnncrator. 

K PERN AY, an ancient town of France, in 
th«* department of Marne. It is noied for ex- 
quisite wines. Lat. 49. b N. Lon. 4. 0 E. 

EPHA, or F.phah, in Jewish antiquity, a 
measure for things diy, rather exceeding a 
Winchester bushel; being nearly 10y6l m 
terms of the bushel. 

EPHEliCEUM, the place where the 
Athenian Ephybi, or young men airhed at lft 
years of age, exercised. 

EPI1EORA. In botanv, a genus of the 
class dioccia, order monadelphia. Male: calyxof 
the ament two-cleft ; corolless ; stamens seven ; 
anthers four, inferior ; three superior. Fein.: 
calyx two-parted, five-fold : corollas ; pistils 
two ; seeds two coveied with the buried calyx. 
Two species. 

1. K. distachya. Sea-grape. A native of 
the south of Europe, with opposite peduncles, 
and aments in pairs. 

2. E. nionostachya. Horse-tail. A native 
of Siberia ; with many peduncles and solitary 
aments. 

KPHELIS. ( ephelh , ; from nr*, and 

nxtof, the sun.) A broad, solitary, or aagiegated 
spot, attacking muht commonly the face, back 
of the hand, and breast, from exposure to the 
son. 

EPHE'MERA, (ephemera, iftpi**-, from 
im, upon, and *(**<* 1 , a day. A fever which 
begins, is perfectly formed, and runs through 
its course, in the spare of twelve horns. 

Ephemera. Day-fly. May-fly- In zoo- 
logy, a genus of the class insecta. order neu- 
roptcra. Mouth without mandibles; feeler* 
four, very short, filiform $ antennas short, fili- 
form : above the eyes are two or three large 
stem mala ; wings erect, the lower ones much 
shorter; tail terminating in long bristles or 
hairs. These short-lived animals are found 
every where about waters in the summer, and 
in tneir perfect state seldom live above t* day, 
some of t)iem not an hour^ durfog^vjj^ji time 
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they perform all the functions of life and an- 
swer all the purposes of nature. The lane 
lives under water, and is eagerly sought after by 
trout and other fishes; is six-footed, active, 
and furnished with a tail and six lateral fins or 
gills : the pope resembles the larve, except in 
having rudiments of future wings. Entomolo- 
gists have reckoned up thirty-one distinct spe- 
cies : some of which have the tail with three 
hairs or bristles; and other* with only two. 
In other respects their chief difference consists 
in the colour of their wings and body ; the for- 
mer being white, black spotted, reticulate, im- 
maculate ; the latter being brow n black, yel- 
low or yellowish. Of these, about eight spe- 
ccies are found in the atmosphere of our own 
country. It may be sufficient to instance the 
e. vulgata (common may-fly), with wings re- 
ticulate and sjxitted with brown ; body yellow- 
ish spotted with black. These are extremely 
frequent over our own rivers during summer : 
but in some countries throng so considerably 
as to darken the atmosphere ; and in Camiola 
appear in such prodigious swarms that the 
peasants collect tnem by cart-loads to manure 
their land with, so largely do they cover the 
banks of the rivers upon the -cessation of their 
very transient existence. The females are ex- 
tremely prolific; within the short term of its 
being each will generally lay «c\en or eight 
hundred eggs over the water, which arc pre- 
cipitated to the bottom, notwithstanding 
their apparent levity, by their own specific 
gravitation; yet the Janes proceeding from 
them are devoured in immense quantities by 
fishes, who often watch their motions narrowly 

for this very purpose. iSrc Nat. Hist. PJ. XG. 

EPHE'MERAL. Ephf'meric. a. Diur- 
nal ; beginning and ending m a day. 

KPH EM Ell IDES, in astronomy, tables 
calculated by astronomers, showing the present 
state of the heavens for every day at noon ; that 
is, the places wherein all the planets are found 
at that time. It is from these tables that the 
eclipses, conjunction*, and aspects of the pla- 
nets, are determined; horo<copcs or celestial 
schemes constructed, &c. The astronomer* 
of most nations publish cphemeridcs : of these 
the most celebrated are the Ephe liierkles of Bo- 
logna; the Nautical Almanac, published in 
England, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Maskclync, the worthy and excellent astro- 
nomer royal ; and theConnoissance des Temps, 
published in France, by M. J. Lalandc, Dc- 
lambre, and others. 

EPHEfMERIST. s . (from ephemms ) One 
who consults the planets ; one who studies or 
practises astrology (IT ow'd)- 

KPI lE'M ERON-WORM A sort of 

worm that lives but a d«v. See Kp h r meha. 

EPHESIA, in mythology, a feast instituted 
at Ephesus, in honour of Diana. 

EPHE'SIANS (Epistle to), was written 
dicing St, Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, about 
the spring of the \car 6| . 

Ephesus was the chief city of the Proconsn- 
JNr Attja* which was a part of what was called 
* * (See the nest ai tide.) It was 
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particularly famous for the temple of Diana, 
and its inhabitants were remarkably addicted 
to idolatry and magic, and noted for their los- 
civiousness and luxury. Paul first preached 
the gospel among them in the year 54. He 
came again to Ephesus in the following year, 
and did not leave the Ephesians till the year 
57. In his return to Achaia in 58, he sent 
for the ciders of the Ephesian church to Mi- 
letus, .and bade them his last farewel. 

The former part of this epistle is doctrinal ; 
the latter part practical. The general design 
of it was to establish the Ephesians in the 
faith, and to this end, to give them more ex- 
alted views of the eternal love of God, and of 
the glorious excellence and dignity of Christ : 
to shew that they were saved by grace, and that 
howsoever wretched they were once, the Gen- 
tiles now have equal privileges with the Jews : 
to encoWage them by declaring with what 
vted fast ness he suffered for the truth, and witlj 
what earnestness he prayed for their establtf 
inent and pcrseverence in it : and finally, in 
consequence of their profession, to engage 
them to the practice of those duties, that be- 
came their character as Christians. 

EPHESUS, a very ancient town of that 
part of Natolia, in Asiatic Turkey, which was 
formerly called Ionia. It is now called Aju- 
salouc, and many remains of i f s ancient mag- 
nificence and splendour are still to be seen. 
The fortress by which it is defended appears 
to have been the work of some of the Greek 
emperors. St. Paul’s cpUtle to the Ephesians 
was written to the Christian community of this 
city. Its Mt nation is near a gulph of tnc same 
name, and it has a harbour. It is 40 miles S. 
of Smyrna. I at. 37. 48 N. Lon. 27. 33 E. 

Mr. Mao? ill, a recent traveller, informs us 
that this once famous city is now one of the 
most wretched villages even 111 the Turkish 
empire. The beautiful plains in which it 
stands are totally uncultivated ; and the river, 
being allowed to choke itself up by the deposit 
of mud and sand, so frequently overflows its 
l inks, that these plains are reduced to the state 
of pei feet marshes. The ancient port was about' 
a mile distant from the present bed of the river. 
The temple of Diana coiers with its ruins a 
great spare of the amphitheatre. Its huge pil- 
lars, broken and scattered, numberless arches, 
pedestal-, architraves, pieces of sculpture, are 
ail that remain of it ; hut they give mighty in- 
dications of its former grandeur. 

EPHETjE, magistrates at Athens first in- 
stituted by Demopnoon, the son of Theseus. 
They were reduced to the number of 5 1 by Dra- 
co, who, according to some, first established 
them. They were superior to the Arcopagitea, 
and their privileges were great and numerous 
Solon, however, lessened their power. 

EPII I A LTF.S. ( if iffXTiff, from ifaxxojuun, to 
leap upon.) The incubus, or night-mare so 
called because it used to be thought that a 
spectre or daemon leaped upon the chest. 

EPHIDIIO'SIS. (ephidrosis, ; from 

to perspire.) Sudatio. Mador. A 
violent and moibid inspiration. A genua of 
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disease in t)i3 .class locales, and order apoce- 
noses of Cullen. 

EPHIEL1S, in botany, a genus of the oc- 
tandria monogynia class and order. Essential 
character : calyx five-parted ; petals five, With 
claws ; nectary ten scales, two to each p;tal ; 
capsule oblong, one-celled, two-valved, two- 
seeded. There is but one species; viz. e. gui* 
anensis : this is a lofty tree, growing in the 
forests of Guiana, where it flowers in the 
month of October. 

EPH1PP1UM. ( ephippium , ov, a sad- 

dle, which it is tliought to resemble.) See 
Sella turcica. 

EPHOI). (nan, derived from -tbn, aphad , to 
clothe.) A sacerdotal garment, in use among 
the ancient Jews, supposed to have been a 
kind of linen alb, or surplice, wore by per- 
sons of distinction, of various characters ; the 
same with what the l^atins call super-humerale. 

It is very hard to 9ay precisely what the 
ephod was ; and there is room enough for the 
interpreters lo be divided about it. The only 
point they are agreed upon is, that it was an 
upper garment worn overall the rest, immedi- 
ately under the pectoral or breast- plate. Some 
hold it had sleeves, others deny it. The gene- 
rality agree, that it was very short, though 
some maintain that it hung dow n to the feet 
behind. 

K PI 10 HI, powerful magistrates at Sparta, 
who were first created by Lycurgus; or, ac- 
cording to some, by Theopouipus, B.C. 7(h). 
They were five in number. Like censors, 
they could check the authority of the kings, 
and even imprison them, if guilty of irregulari- 
ties. They were much the same as the tri- 
bunes of the people at Home. 

KPHKATA, or Dunkerstown, a town 
of Pensylv&uia, in the county of Lancaster, f)0 
miles W . of Philadelphia. It is the principal 
settlement of the sect called Dunkers in Ame- 
rica. See Dunk f. rs . 

EPHI1EHS. In botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
parted ; corol five- pe tailed ; nectaries ten- 
scales, two inserted into each petal ; capsule 
onc-cellcd, two-valved, two-seeded. One spe- 
cies only; a Guiana tree about fifty feet high. 

EPHYDOR, an officer in the Athenian 
courts of justice, who was to provide the plain- 
tiff and defendant with equal water hour- 
glasses. When the glass was ran out, they 
were not permitted to speak any farther ; and, 
therefore, we find them very careful not to 
lose or mispend one drop of their water. 
Whilst the laws quoted by them were reciting, 
or if any other business happened to intervene, 
they gave orders that the glass should be 
stopped. 

,E PI BATCH, marines aboard the Greek 
ships of war. 

EPJBATE'BIUM. In botany, a genus of 
the class monoecia, order toexandria. Calyx 
double, the outer six-leaved ; inner three- 
leaved and larger; petals six, three of them 
outer, and between tne calycine leaflets ; three 
inner; drupes three, nearly globular, muci- 
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mate' With, the three permanent styles, inclosing 
a kidney- form nut. One spedles ; a native of 
the Polynesian isles. 

EPJC, or Heroic, poem, a poem express* 
ed in narration, formed upon a story partly 
real and partly feigned; representing, in a sub* 
lime style, some signal and fortunate action* 
distinguished by a variety of great events,toforra 
the morals, and affect the uiind with the love 
of heroic virtue. We may distinguish three 
parts of the definition, namely, the matter, the 
form, and the end. The matter includes the 
action of the fable, under which are ranged the 
incidents, episodes, characters, morals, and 
machinery. The form comprehends the way 
or manner of the narration, whether by the 
)>oet himself, or by any persons introduced, 
whose discourses are related: to this branch 
likewise belong the moving of the passions, the 
descriptions, discourses, sentiments, thoughts, 
style, and versification ; and besides these, the 
similies, tropes, figures, and, in short, all the 
ornaments and decorations of the poem. The 
end is to improve our morals and increase our 
virtue. 

Au .epic poem, according to Bossu, is a dis- 
course invented with art, to form the manners, 
by instructions disguised under the allegory of 
an important action related in verse, in a pro- 
bable, entertaining, and surprising manner. 

The enic poem -is distinguished trom comedy, 
in that the action of the latter is not important, 
nor is related by the poet, but acted by the 
persons introduced for that purpose; which 
circumstance, likewise, distinguishes it from 
tragedy. It differs also from tragedy in the 
e\ent, or conclusion; which, in the latter, is 
generally unfortunate; but never so in the 
former. 

Nor is it a philosophical poem, as that of 

Lucretius, or the Creation of sir R. Blackmore ; 
nor a treatise of agriculture, or the like, as the 
Georgies of Virgil ; those poems not being in- 
tended to form the manners; beside, that the 
instructions they contain are naked, simple, 
and direct, without any di«|gnise or allegory, 
which second circumstance likewise distin- 
guishes it from a treatise of morality, written 
inverse; or a simple history in verse, as* the 
Pharsalia of Lucan, the Punic War of Silius, 
or the Civil Wars of Sam. Daniel; add, that 
its being confined to one important action, dis- 
tinguishes it from a poem which relates all the 
actions of a person’s life, as the Theseid and 
Achilleid of Statius, which arc what we pro- 
perly call heroic poems. 

The nature of the epic poem is finely drawn 
by the great critic abovernentioned : the epic 
poets, says father Bossu, have done that with 
regard to morality which the ancient heathen 
divines did with regard to divinity/ The too 
great diversity of divine actions and perfections, 
so very disproportionate to our comprehension; 
obliged the latter to divide a single idea of a. 
simple essence, God, into, several persons, Mo 
whom they attributed several names* Jupiter, 
Juno, Neptune, See. And, on the contrary, 
the nature of moral philosophy, whichever 
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tie all to re mi* hereafter either ia.the regions 
•f honor «Tk«." 

“ The chief circumstance which render* an 
epic poem intonating, and which teoda to in 
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*d. «W»ve; aeeda globular, tail!***, attach*# 
to a branched filament creeping within* Oaf 
speck* only. 

EPICLEROS, among the Athetttana, » 


teren not one age or country alone, bnt all daughter who had no brothers, 
readers, is the skilful conduct of the author in EPICCENE, in grammar, a term applied DO 


the management of his subject. His plan must 
comprehend many affecting incidents. He 
may sometimes he awful and august ; he 
must often be tender and pathetic; ne must 
give us gentle and pleasing scenes of love, 
friendship, and affection. The mote that an 
epic poem abounds with situations which 


awaken the feelings of humanity, it is the more 
interesting. In this respect perhaps no epic 
poets have been so happy as Virgil and Tasso. 

The plan of the Paradise Lost comprises nei- both genders, 
ther human actions nor human manners. The EP1COL1C REGION. ( regio epicofcca ; 


nouns, which, under the same gender and 
termination, mark indifferently the mate an& 
female species. Such in Latin is uquila, vet* 
pertilio, kc. which signify equally a male or 
female eagle or hat. Grammarians distinguish 
between eptaxne and common. A noun is said 
to be common of two kinds, when it may he 
joined either with a masculine or a feminine 
article; and epicoene, when it is always joined 
to some one of the two* articles,. and yet signifies 


tinman ; 

man and woman who aet and suffer, are in a 
state which no man or woman can ever know. 
The reader finds no transaction in which he 
can be engaged ; beholds no condition in w hich 
he can by any effort of imagination place him- 
self ; he has therefore little natural curiosity or 
sympathy,* 

A question has been moved. Whether the 
nature of the epic poem does not require that 
the hero should be ultimately successful? To 
this question Johnson replies, that “ there is 
no reason why the hero should nor be unfortu- 
nate, except established practice, since success 
and virtue do not necessarily go together." 
Most critics, however, are ol a different 
opinion, and hold success to be, if not the 
nere^aiy, af least the most proper, issue of an 
f epic poem. An unhappy conclusion depresses 
the mind, and is opposite to the elevating 
emotions which belong to this species of poetry. 
Terror and compassion are the proper subjects 
of tragedy; but as the epic is of largtr extent, 
it were too much, if, after the difficulties and 
troubles which com muni) abound in the pro- 
gress of the poem, the author should bring 
them all at last to an unfortunate conclusion. 
We know not that any author of name has 
held this course except Lucan; for in the 
Paradise Lost, as Adam’s deceiver is at last 
crushed* and he himself restored to the favour 
of his Make*-, Milton’s hero must be considered 
as finally successful. 

EPICEDIUM, or Ep iced ion, in the 
Greek and Latih poetry, a poem, on the death 
6f a person ; the word is formed of iwt, upon, 
and xj&c, funeral. We have two beautiful 
epicedions in Virgil, that of Eurvalus aiul that 
of Pkllas. 

jEPICHARMUS, a poet and Pythagorean 
philosopher of Sicily, who introduced comedy 
at Syracuse, in the tcign of Hiero. His com- 
positions were imitated by Plautus. He wrote 
some treatises upon philosophy and medicine. 
According to Aristotle and Pliny, lie added the 
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from • vt, upon, and *ox*v the colon.) In 
anatomy, that part of the abdomen which tte» 
over the head of the caecum and sygmouL 
flexure of the colon. 

EPICRANIUM. (epicranium, «r»*c »mv; 
from and xga/iov, the cranium.) The com- 
mon integuments, aponeurosis, and muscular 
expansion which he upon the cranium. 
EPICRANIUSs Sec Occipito-from* 
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EPICTETUS) an ancient Stoic philosopher 
of Hierapolis, in Phrygia. He was the slave 
of Epaphroditus, die freedoKSn of Nero ; but 
when, or by what means, he obtained his 
liberty docs not dppear. When Doroidaj* 
banished the philosophers from Rome, he went 
to Nicopohs, but returned on the death of that 
tyrant, and was in great esteem with Adriau 
and Marcus Aurelius. He preferred poverty 
to riches, and resided in a cottage which had 
no furniture but an earthen lamp, wluch sold 
after his death for 3000 drachmas, near 100/ 
sterling. Here lie wrote his Enchiridion, or 

Compendium of the Stoic Philosophy. It 

abounds in die purest maxims of morality, ex- 
pressed w uh energy and plainness. The best 
edition of his works is that of Upton, in 2 vol*. 
4to. London, 1739 . Mrs. Carter has given * 
good translation of Epictetus into English. 

E'PICIJRE. f* ( eptcureus , Latin.) A man 
given wholly to luxury (Locke). 

EPICUREAN. a. Luxurious; contributing 
to luxury (ShalsptQre). 

Epicurean phiiosophy, the doctrine 
or system of philosophy maintained by Epi- 
curus and his followers. This consisted of 
three parts ; canonical, physical, and ethical. 
The first respected the canons or rules qfi judg- 
iug, in wnich soundness and simplicity of 
sense, assisted by some natural reflections* 
chiefly formed his art. His search after truth 
proceeded only by the sense? ; to the evidence 
of which he save so great a certainty* that ho 


considered them as an infallible rule of truth, 
two letters * and 3 to the Greek alphabet. He and termed them the first natural light of 
flourished about 440 years begpre Chiist, and mankind. 

died in the 90 th year of hi* age. ( Ilorat . Diog. I n the second part of hia philosophy be 

1 „ , down atoms, and space, as the first principle* 

EPICHYRUM, in botany, a genus of the of all things. He asserted the existence of „„ 
cl*M cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus round- God, whom he accounted a biased inn fkkfttL 1 
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being, but who did not concern himieVrWith 
humanaflairt. 

“ In its mere physical contemplation,” says 
Mr. Good, 11 the theory of Epicurus allows of 
nothing but matter and space, which are equally 
infinite and unbounded, which have equally ex- 
isted froifi all eternity, and from differentcoinbi- 
natkmsof which every individual being is created. 
These existences have no property in common 
with' each other; for, whatever matter is, that 
space is the reverse of; and whatever space is,* 
matter is the contrary to. The actually solid 
parts of all bodies, therefore, are matter; their 
actual pores, space, and the parts which are 
not altogether solid, but an intermixture of 
solidity and pore, are space and matter com- 
bined. Anterior to the formation of the uni- 
verse, space and matter existed uncombined, or 
in their pure and elementary state. Space, in 
its elementary state, is positive and unsolid 
void ; matter, in its elementary state, consists 
of inconceivably minute seeds or atoms ; so 
small that the corpuscles of vapour, light, and 
heat, are compounds of them; and so solid 
that they cannot possibly be broken, or made 
smaller, by any concussion or violence what- 
ever. The express figure of these primary 
atoms is various; there are round, square, 
pointed, jagged, as well as many other shapes. 
These shapes, however, are not diversified to in- 
finity; but the afbms themselves, of each exist- 
ent shape, are infinite or innumerable. Every 
atom is possessed of certain intrinsic powers of 
motion. Under the old school of Democritus, 
the perpetual motions exhibited were of two 
kinds: a descending motion, from ils own 
gravity; and a rebounding motion, from mutual 
concussion. Besides these two motions, and 
to explain certain phenomena which the fol- 
lowing poem developes, and which were not 
accounted for under the old system, Epicurus 
supposed that some atoms were occasionally 
possessed of a third, by which, in some very 
small degrees, they descended in an oblique or 
curvilinear direction, deviating from the com- 
mon and right line anomalously; and hence, 
in this respect, resembling the oscillations of 
the magnetic needle. 

“ These infinitudes of atoms, flying im- 
memorially in such different directions, 
through all the immensity of space, have inter- 
changeably tried and exhibited every possible 
mode Of action j sometimes repelled from each 
other by concussion, and sometimes adhering 
to each other from their own jugged or pointed 
construction, or from the casual interstices 
which two or more connected atoms must pro- 
duce, and which may just be adapted to those 
df other configurations, as globular, oval, or 
square. Hence the origin of compound bodies; 
hence the origin of immense masses of matter ; 
hence, eventually, the origin of the world it- 
self* When these primary atoms are closely 
compacted together, and but little vacuity or 
space Hptervenes, they produce those kinds of 
substances, which we denominate solid, as 
atones, and metals : when they are loose and 
v'l^ined, and a large quantity of space or va- 


cuity cfecors between them, tl^produce the < 
phenomena of Wool, water, vapour. In one 
inode of combination, they form earth; in an- 
other, air; aodirt another, fire. Arranged in 
one way, they produce vegetation and irrita- 
bility; in another way, animal life and percep- 
tion •- Man hence arises; families are form- 
ed ; society multiplies, and governments are 
instituted. 

“ The world, thus generated, is perpetually 
sustained by the application of fresh elcinen- w 
tary atoms, flying with inconceivable rapidity 
through all tne infinitude of space, invisible 
from their minuteness, and occupying the posts 
of all those that are as perpetually flying oil’. 
Vet, nothing is eternal and immutable out these 
elementary seeds or atoms themselves: the 
compound forms of matter arc continqally de- 
compounding, and dissolving into their ordinal 
corpuscles: to this there is no' exception: / 
minerals, vegetables, and animals, in this re- 
spect all alike, when they lose their present 
configuration, perishing from existence for 
ever, and new combinations proceediiig from 
the matter into which they dissolve. But the 
world itself is a compound, though not an 
organized being; sustained and nourished like 
organized beings from the material pabulum 
that floats through the void of infinity. Tins 
world itself must therefore, in the same man- 
ner, perish: it had a beginning, and it will 
eventually have au end. Its present crisis will 
be decompounded ; it will return to itsoriginal, 
its elementary atoms; and new worlds will 
arise from its destruction. 

“ Space is infinite, material atoms are in- *** 
finite, but the world is not infinite. This, 
then, is not the only world, or the only ma- 
terial system that exists. The cause whence 
this visible system originated is competent to 
produce others ; it has been acting perpetually 
from ail eternity; and there arc other worlds 
and other systems of worlds existing around 
ns. In the vast immensity of space, there are 
also other beings than man, possessed of powers 
of intellect and enjoyment far superior to our 
own : beings who existed before the formation 
of the world, and will exist when the world 
shall perish for ever; whose happiness flows 
unlimited, and unallayed; and whom the 
tumults and passions of gross matter can never * 
agitate. These the founder of the system de- 
nominated gods: not that they created the uni- 
verse, or arc possessed of a power of upholding 
it; for they are finite and created beings them* 
selves, and endowed alone with finite capacj* - 
ties and powers ; but from the uninterruptwT 
beatitude and tranquillity they enjoy, tmffr 
everlasting freedom from all anxiety and canf,” 
{Good's Lucretius. I. cviii — cxi.) 

As to the ethics of* Epicurus, he made*#he 
supreme good of man to consist in pleasure, ahd i 
consequently supreme evil in pain. Nature 
itself, says h% leaches ns this truth; 
prompts ns from our birth to procure itjpjfct- 
cver gives us pleasure, and avoid what : gfm 
us pain. To this end he proposes a rerpedy 
against the sharpness of pain, which WfrS to 
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divert tbe mind from it by turning our whole 
attention upon the pleasures we have formerly 
enjoyed. He held that the wise man must be 
happy, as long as he is wise: that pain, not de- 
priving him of his wisdom, cannot deprive him 
of his happiness. It is an essential defect in 
his scheme of morals, that it had no regard to 
the Deity; or to a divine authority and law. 
Iiis morality L also defective with regard to 
the duties we owe to mankind. He taught 
that business and cares do not consist with hap- 
piness; and that a wise man ought not to 
marry, or to concern himself with public af- 
fairs. He gives excellent precepts of modera- 
tion, temperance, and the government of the 
pissions; represents the inconvenience of in- 
dulging venereal pleasures ; and declares that the 

f »l ensures he recommends are not those of 
uxnry and excess, but such as are under the 
conduct of prudence. The virtues he prescrib- 
ed are resolved wholly into a man's private ad- 
vantage, without regard to the excellence of 
\irtue, or to a divine command : lie forbids in- 
justice and other crimes, not because of any 
evil there is in them considered in themselves, 
but for fear of human punishments. He taught 
that happiness consists in indolence of the 
body and tranquillity of mind. And wnat lie 
chiefly insisted upon as necessary to make men 
hippy, was the delivering them from the fear 
of the gods, and the fear of death. His remedy 
against the first was to deny a Providence that 
cuncerncih itself with human affairs; what was 
urged against the latter was \eiy feeble. It wa» 
a finulainenl.il article of thi^ system that man 
is to worship the Deity, induced by no hope, by 
no reward, but on account of his excellent 
mcjcit) and supreme nature alone. 

EPICCRE VN's, the sect of philosophers 
holding or following the principles and doctrine 
of Kpirunis. 

F/P1CLRISM. s, (from epicure.) Luxury; 
sensual cnjouucnt; gross pleasure (Gr/aniy). 

KPIClJllUS, a celebrated philosopher, born 
at Gargctium, in Attica. lie ga\ean early proof 
of the brilliancy of his genius at the age of 12, 
when his preceptor repeated him this verse from 
Hcriod, 

Hto. (a*v ytver\ &C. 

(t In the beginning of things the Chaos wa9 
created,” 


Epicurus camc&tlj asked him vvho mated hi 
To this the teacher answered, that he knew not, 
but only philosophcis. “ Then,” sj>s the 
*y youth, " philosophers henceforth shall instruct 
.J me.” After having impro\ ed himself, he visit- 
Jfced Athens, which was then crowded by the 
/followers of Plato, the Cvuics, the Peripatetics, 

* And the Stoics. Here he established himself, 
and soon attracted a number of followers by the 
sweetness and gravity of his manners, and by 
«^is social virtues. The Stoics particularly at- 
tacked his doctrine, but he refuted all the ac- 
S&ations of his adversaries by the purity of his 
morals, llis health was at last impaired by 
tiftntinual labour, and he died of a retention of 
VOL. IV, 
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urine 270 years before Christ, in the 72d yew 
of his age. The followers of Epicurus were 
numerous in every age and country, but they 
soon degenerated from the comparatively pure 
sentiments of their master, and placed tneif 
happiness in gross sensual pleasures. 

EPICYCLE, in the ancieut astronomy, a 
little circle whose centre is in the circumference 
of a greater circle ; or it is a small orb or sphere, 
which being fixed in the deferent of a planet, is 
carried along with it; and yet, by its own pe- 
culiar motion, carries the planet, fastened to it, 
round its proper centre. It was by means of 
epicycles that Ptolemy and his followers sobed 
the various phenomena of the planets, but mot* 
especially their stations and rctrogradalions. 

EPICYCLOID, in geometry, a curve gene- 
rated by the revolution of the periphery of a 
circle, along the convex or concave side of the 
periphery of another circle. 

The length of any part of the curve, which 
any given point iu the revolving circle has de- 
scrilud, from the time it touched the circle 
whereon it rev olv ed, is todouble the verged sine o£ 
half the arch which during that time touched 
ihe quiescent circle, as the sum of the diameters 
ut the circles to the seinidiameter of the quies- 
cent circle ; prov ided the revolving circle moves 
upon the convex side of the quiescent circle ; 
but if upon the concave side. «s the difference 
of the dnmeters to the semidutueler. 

])r. Hdlley gives us a general proposition for 
the measuring of all cycloids and epicvdoids: 
thus, the area of a cycloid, or epicycloid, cither 
pi imary, or contracted, or prolate, is to the 
area of the generating circle; and also the areas 
of the juris, generated in those curves, to the 
areas ol analogous segments of the circle; as 
the sum of double the velocity of the centre, 
and velocity of the circular motion, to the ve- 
locity of the circular motion. The demonstra- 
tion nereof, see in Phil. Trans. N° 218, See, 
farther, our article Cycloid. 

E P ic y c l o i d (Spherical). Let there be a 
right cone the summit of which remains im- 
moveable; if the base of that cone be made to 
revolve at pleasure with regard to its summit, 
and if we imagine a style or trace fixed* in any 
point of the periphery of the cone’s base, this 
stjle will describe during the motion of the 
cone a curve which is called a spherical epicy- 
cloid, being epicvcloidal in its nature, yet al- 
ways found iu lilt surface of a giten sphere. 

This kind of curve is useful in forming the 
teeth of wheels. See Camus, Cours de Math©- 
matkjue, part 3 ; or Gregory’s Mechanics, 
vol. u. 

EPICYEM A, among physicians, a super fe- 
tation. 

EPJDAURIA, in antiouity, a festival at 
Athens in honour of /Escutaprus. 

KP1DEMI A, in antiquity, feasts of Apollo 
at Delphosand Miletus, andpf'DtatMut Argos., 
EPIDEMIC. ('pidemk&imbifHuvi fep/ 
*tn, and the people.) A contagions dis- 
ease is so termed that attacks many people at 
the same season, ami in the same 
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putrid fever, plague, dysentery, &c. are often 
epidemic. 

EPIDENDRUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class gynandria, order dyandria. Nectary turbi- 
nate, oblique, reflected ; corol spreading without 
spur. A hundred and twenty-two species ; 
natives of the East and West Indies. Of these 
the following are the chief. See botany, Plate 
XC1 . 

1. E. vanillo. A "West Indian plant, leaves 
ovate, oblong, nerved, sessile, canline; tenth ils 
spiral. The dried pods arc sold under the name 
of vanilloes or vauclioes; and generally in the 
form of chocolate, of which they constitute the 
basis. It is a parasitic plant, and its leaves 
considerably resemble those of the vine; with 
flowers of a white ground, but intermixed with 
stripes of rod and yellow. The pods are usually 
gathered between September and December ; 
they are gradually dried in the shade, and in 
the process of dying occasionally rubbed over 
with a little oil of cocoa or calna to preserve 
them the better, and prevent them from be- 
coming unnecessarily dry. It is from these 
pods that the chocolate derives its elegant per- 
fume. To be propagated in our own country, 
this plant requires a stove, and in America must 
be reared in the immediate vicinity of some 
tree, that it may have an opportunity of shoot- 
ing up its branches. 

2. E. flosaeris: a native of Java and India; 
stem columnar, somewhat branched, climbing ; 
leaves lanceolate ; petals linear, obtuse. We 
have many instances among the parasitic 
plants that they do not require for their exist- 
ence or growth that their roots or radical fila- 
ments should be in the earth : but the present 
species is able to support itself from the air 
alone, according to the account of Loureiro, 
who repeats the common assertion of its being 
suspended from the ceilings in the halls of large 
houses or palaces on the banks of the Ganges, 
and still continuing to blossom annually ; and 
adds, that he himself was a witness to its vege- 
tating in such situation for years, renewing 
its elegant corols in their season, and perfuming 
the circumambient atmosphere with its exqui- 
site aroma. 

3. E. sinense, Chinese epidendmti) ; with 
ensiform leaves ; nervous striate radicles, nod- 
ding flowers; subequal petals; revolute, concave 
nectary, dotted within ; bracte a little shorter 
than the germ. It has been hitherto treated as 
a stove- plant, but does not require so much 
heat as tne West Indian species, thriving luxu- 
riantly in the conservatory. 

EPIDERMIS. ( epidermis , pic; from 

iff*, upon, and hgfut, the true skin.) In anato- 
my, tne scarf skin. See Cuticle. 

Epidermis, in )»otany, the outer, dry, and 
very thin coat or cpvering of a plant; corre- 
sponding with the scarf skin in animals. Tu- 
nica extcriOf-pUntae sicca tenuissitna. 

EPIDIDYMIS, (epididymis, ; 

|:Afrom-m* upon, and a testicle.) A hard 

||^Vi^soular oblong substance, that , lies upon the 
\ L |rifl | fc to formed of a convolution of the vas dc- 


vifi ^ 

ferens. It lias a thick end, which fa convex, 
and situated posteriorly ; and a thin end, which 
is rather flat, anti situated inferior))'. The epi- 
didymis adheres to the testicle by its two ex- 
tremities only, for its middle part is free, form- 
ing a bag, to which the tunica vaginalis of the 
testicle is attached. 

EP1DUOMUS. (of itsri and ^ojutof, course.) 

In the ancient shipping, a sail near the stern, 
which was the largest but one in the ship. 

EPIG2EA, in botany, a genus of the class 
decandria, order monoptynia. Calyx double; 
the outer three-leaved, inner five-parted; co- 
rol salver-shaped; capsule five-celled. Two 
species ; Virginia and Guadaloupe. 

EPIGASTRIC REGION. ( epigastricus , 
tTuyargixof ; from cm, upon or above, and y«r*ig* 
the stomach.) That part of the abdomen that 
lies over the stomach. 

EPIGLOTTIS, (epiglottis, from 

* «*, upon, and yXoTTij, the tongue.) The carti- 
lage at the root of the tongue that falls upon the 
glottis or superior opening of the larynx. Its 
figure is nearly oval ; it is concave posteriorly, 
and convex anteriorly. Its apex or superior ex- 
tremity is loose, and is always elevated upwards 
by its own elasticity. While the back of the 
tongue is drawn backwards in swallowing, the 
epiglotiis is put over the aperture of the larynx, 
hence it shuts up the passage from the mouth 
into the larynx. The base of the epiglottis is 
fixed to the thyroid cartilage, the os hyoides, 
and the base of the tongue, by a strong liga- 
ment. 

EPIGONI, the sons and descendants of the 
Grecian heroes who were killed ill the first 
Theban war. The war of the Epigoni is fa- 
mous in ancient history. They resolved to 
avenge the death of their fathers, and marched 
against Thebes, under the command ofThcr- 
sander. The Argives were assisted by the 
Corinthians, the people of Messenia, Arcadia, 
and Megara. The Thebans had engaged all 
their neighbours in their quunel, as in one 
common cause. The two armies met and en- 
gaged on the banks of the Giissas. The fight 
was obstinate and bloody, but victory declared 
for the Epigoni, and some of the Thebans fled 
to Illyricum with Leodamas their general, 
while others retired into Thebes, where they 
were soon besieged, and forced to surrender. 
(Pans. See.) 

EPIGONIUM, a musical instrument, so 
named from its inventor Epigonius. It had 
forty strings ; but whether they formed a scale 
of forty different sounds or not, is uncertain. 

EPIGRAM, in poetry, a short poem, or 
composition in verse, treating only of one thing, ' 
and ending with some point, or lively ingenious^ 
thought. The word is formed of tviTpafAfjM ,' ' 
inscription, of «riff *puv, to inscribe, or write^' 
upon. Epigrams then, originally, signify in- " 
scriptions, and they derive their origin from 
those inscriptions placed by the ancients orij$ 
their tomb9, statues, temples, triumphal^ 
arches, &c. See Inscription. 

M. le Brun, in the preface to his Epigrams^. 
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defines an epigram a little poem, susceptible of 
all kinds of subjects, and ending with a lively, 
just, and unexpected thought; which are three 
qualifications essential to the epigram ; par- 
ticularly the first and last of them, viz. brevity, 
and the point or close of the epigram. 

The Greek epigrams have scarce any thing 
of the point, or briskness, of the Latin ones : 
those collected in the Anthology have most of 
them a remarkable air of ease and simplicity, 
attended with something just and witty ; such 
as we find in a sensible peasant, or a child that 
has wit. They have nothing that bites, but 
something that tickles. Though they want 
the salt of Martial, yet to a good taste they are 
not insipid; except a few of them, which are 
quite flat and spiritless. However, the general 
iaintneSvS, and ^delicacy of the pleasantry in 
them, has given occasion fora Greek epigram, 
or epigram a la Grcque, to denote, among the 
French, an epigram void of salt or sharpness. 

We shall here put down a few epigrams, as 
they occur to our recollection. 

1. By Dr. Young. 

As in smooth oil the razor best is whet. 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set; 

Their want of edge from their offence i.> seen, 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. 

2. By Grierson. 

Jack, eating rotten cheese, did say. 

Like Samson, 1 my thousands slay : 

J vow, quoth linger, so you do, 

And with the bclfkunc weapon too. 

3. By Piior. 

On Ills death-bed poor Simon lic% 

His spouse is in despair; 

With frequent sob-,, and mutual cries. 

They both express their care. 

A different cau-c, says parson Sly, 

The same effect may give; 

Poor Simon fears that he shall die, 

Ilis wife — that lie may live. 

4. By Aaron Hill. 

When Christ at Cana’s feast, by pow’r divine. 
Inspir’d cold water with the warmth of wine. 
See! cried they, while in redd’niug tide it 
gush’d. 

The bashful stream hath seen its God, and 
blush'd! 

A. By Aaron Hill. 
Tender-handed stroke a nettle. 

And it stings you for your pains ; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle. 

And it soft as silk remains. 

'Tis the same with common natures : 

Use ’em kindly, they rebel ; 

But, be rough as nutmeg-graters. 

And the rogues obey you well. 

From Martial. 

Curmudgeon the rich»widow courts. 

Nor lovely she, nor made for sports; 

’Tis to Curmudgeon charm enough. 

That she has got a church-yard-cough. 
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7* From Martial. 

When Arria from her wounded side 
To Paetus gave the reeking steel, 

I feel not what I've done— she cried 
What Paetus is to do, 1 feel. 

8. From Martial. 

Her father dead— alone no grief she knows; 

The obedient tear at every visit flows: 

No mourner he, who mu t by praise be feed. 

But lie, who mourns in secret , mourns indeed ! 

Q. From Anacreon. 

To love is painful, it is true; 

And not to love, is painful too: 

But, ah ! it gives the greatest pain, 

To love and not be lov'd again ! 

10. By Dr. Doddridge, on the motto to his 
family arms “ Dum vivimus vivamus.” 

** Live while you live," the epicure would say, 

“ And seize the pleasures of the present day.” 

“ Live while you live,” the sacred preacher 
cries, 

“ And give to God each moment as it flies.” 
Lord, in my views let both united be; 

1 live in pleasure when l live to Thee. 

EPIGRAMMATICAL. Epigramma'- 
tjc. a. ( epigrammalicus , Latin.) 1. Dealing 
in epigrams; writing epigrams (Camden). 2. 
Suitable or belonging to epigrams {Addison). 

EPIGRA'M MATIST. s. (from epigram .) 
One who writes ordeals in epigrams ( Pope ). 

EPIGRAPH E, among antiquarians, denotes 
the inscription of a building, pointing out the 
time when, the persons by whom, and the 
use* for which it was erected. 

EPILEPSY. ( epilepsia , from 

to seize upon : so called, from the 
suddenness of its attack.) Convulsions with 
sleep, and usually froth issuing from the mouth. 
It is a genus ot disease in the class neuroses, 
and order spasmi of Cullen, and contains nine 
species: 1. Epilepsia traumatica, arising from 
an injury of the head: 2. Epilepsia a dolore, 
from pain: 3. Epilepsia verm ino>a, from the 
irritation of worms: 4. Epilepsia a veneno, 
from poisons : 5. Epilepsia exanthematica, 
from the repulsion of cutaneous eruptions: 6. 
Epilepsia a cruditate ventricuh, fr&m crudities 
of the stomach: 7. Epilepsia ab inamtionc, 
from debility: 8. Epilepsia uteriua, from hys- 
terical affections : y. Epilepsia ex onanismo, 
from onanism. 

EPILE'PTIC. a. (from epilepsu.) Con- 
vulsed; diseased with an epilep y ( Atbulhnot ), 
EPLLOBIUM. Willow-herb. In botany, 
a genus of the class octandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx four-cleft, tubular ; petals four; capsule 
oblong, inferior ; seeds feathered. Thirteen 
species ; some with declined stamens, others 
with stamens erect, and regular, and cloven 
petals. Not less than eight species are com- 
mon to the meadows, woods, or ditches of our 
own country ; the blossom is usually red; 
and often beautiful. Some of the species have • 
an intoxicating quality, especially e; 
gusti folium, which is used by the Kamscadaljgt 
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for this purpose. The down of the seed has 
lately been introduced into our hat and cotton 
manufactories. 

EPILOGUE, in oratory, the conclusion of 
a discourse, ordinarily containing a recapitula- 
tion of the principal matters delhercd. 

Epilogue, in dramatic poetry, a speech 
addressed to the audience after the conclusion 
of the play, by one of the principal actors 
therein, usually containing some reflections on 
certain incidents in the play, especially those in 
the part of the person that speaks it. 

In the modern tragedy the epilogue has usu- 
ally somewhat of pleasantry, intended, in all 
probability, to compose the passions raised in 
the course of the representation. This is ridi- 
culed by the Spectator, and compared to a 
merryjig upon the organ, after a good sermon, 
to wipe away any impressions that might have 
been made thereby, and send the people away 
just as they came. 

EPI MEDIUM. Barren-wort. In botany, 
a genus of the class tetrandria, order monogynia. 
Corol four-pctalled ; nectaries four pouches 

lying on ibe petals; calyx caducous; bilique? 

One species only; a low herbaceous plant, 
found in the woods of our own country. 

EPIMENIDES, a Cretan poet and philo- 
sopher, who is said to have lived 28.Q years, and 
by others 157. He wrote a poem,- from which 
St. Paul quotes this remarkable passage : “ The 
Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow bel- 
lies.” 

EPIMETHEUS, ill fabulous history, son 
of Japeius, and brother to Prometheus, marri- 
ed Pandora, and though warned of the danger, 
opened the fatal box presented her by Jupiter, 
by which means vice, folly, and diseases, over- 
spread the earth. He had bv Pandora a daugh- 
ter, named Pyrrha, who married Deucalion ; 
but Jupiter metamorphosed him into an ape, 
and banished him. 

EPIMETRON, an allowance given the tax- 
gatherers in the Roman provinces, over and 
above their lawful demand of wine, grain, &cc 

EP1NAL, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Vosges, famous for its paper-mills. 
Lat. 48. 4. N. Lo n . 6 . o E. 

EPIN1CION. (Etswikiot, from im f on. and 
mu, victory.! In the Greek and Latin poetry, 
denotes, both, a feast on occasion of a victory, 
and the poem which celebrates it. 

EPINYCTIS. (Ev*vikti; ; from *«, on, and 
tu$ 9 night.) A pustule, w hich rises in the night, 
forming an angry tumor on the skin of the 
arms, hands, and thighs, of the size of a lupine, 
of a dusky red, and sometimes of a livid and 

f ate colour, with great inflammation and pain, 
n a few days it breaks and sloughs away 
EPiPIlANIUS (St.) an ancient father of 
the church, born at Besunducan, a village in 
Palestine, about the year 332. He founded a 
monastery near the place of his birth, and pre- 
sided ovet it. He was afterwards elected bishop 
of Salamis ; when he sided with Pa u Minis 
AjuiW Meletiu% and ordained in Palestine, 
(Wiauuif the brother of St. JTcrom ; on which 
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a contest arose between him and John" trishop 
of Jerusalem. He afterwards called a council 
in the island of Cyprus, in which he procured 
a prohibition of tne reading of Origen’s writ- 
ings ; and made use of all his endeavours to 
prevail on Theophilus bishop of Alexandria to 
engage St. Chrysostom to declare iti favour of 
that decree: but not meeting with success, he 
went himself to Constantinople, where he 
would not have any conversation wi.h St. 
Chrysostom ; and formed the design of enter- 
ing the church of the apostles, to publish his 
condemnation of Origen : but being informed 
of the danger to which he would be exposed, 
he resolved to return to Cyprus; but died at 
sea, in the year 403. His works were printed 
in Greek, at Basil, 1544, in foiio; and were 
afterwards translated into Latin, in which lan- 
guage they have been often reprinted. Pctavius 
revised and corrected the Greek text by two 
manuscripts, and published it together with a 
new translation at Paris in 1022. Tlifeeditiou 
was reprinted at Cologne in 1082. 

Kpiphanius, an heresinrch, and the son 
Of Carpucrjlcs He maintained that a com- 
munity of women was the re-establishment of 
primitive order, and that our natural desires 
are natural rights, which cannot be restrained 
without injustice. He opposed his system to 
that of the gospel, and after his death he was 
worshipped by his followers as a deity. 

EPIPHANY, a Christian festival, o herwise 
called the Manifestation of Christ to the Gen- 
tiles, observed on the sixth of January, in 
honour of the appearance of our Saviour to the 
three magi or wise men, who came to adore 
him and bring him presents. 

EPIPHONK'MA. s. An excla- 

mation; a conclusive sentence not closely con- 
nected with the words foregoing (Swift) • 

EPIPHORA. (,ortfor«; from imfrgur, to carry 
forcibly.) The watery eye. An involuntary 
How of tears. A superabundant flowing of a 
serous or aqueous humour from the eyes. A 
genus of disease in the class locales, and order 
apocenoics, of (Adieu. The humour which 
flows verv copiously from the eye in epiphora, 
appears to he furnished nor only by the lachry- 
mal gland, hut from the whole surface of the 
conjunctive membrane, Melbourne's glands, 
and the caruncula lachrymalis ; which increas- 
ed and morbid secretion may be induced from 
any stimulus sealed between the globe of the 
eye and lid, as sand, acrid fumes, and the like; 
or it may arise from the stimulus of active in- 
flammation ; or from the acrimony of aero- 
phtila, u casles, small-pox ; or from general re- 
laxation. The disease may also be brought on 
bv causes obstructing the absorption ol the tears. 

EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS PLANTS, (of 
icTi, fvAXor, leaf, and seed.) The same 

as the capillaries, herbs which bear their 
seed on the back part of their teaves. 

EPIPHYSIS, (epiphysis, mvvw ; from tin, 
upon, and 9 uw, to grow.) Any portion of tone 
growing upon another, but separated from it 
by a cartilage. 
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EPI'PLOCE. 5. (iv.wxoxv.) A figure of rhe- 
toric, by which one aggravation, or striking 
circumstance, is added in the due gradation lo 
another. 

EPIPLOCELE. ( cpiploccle , unwXoxjjXii ; 
from t*<ffXoov f the omentum, and xvx»i» a tu- 
mour.) An omental hernia. A rupture pro- 
duced by the protrusion of a portion of the 
omentum. See Hernia. 

EPIPLOIC APPENDAGES. Sec Ar- 
pen i>icu l js epiploicje. 

EPIPLOIT1S. ( epiploiiis , iwi xxodi;; from 
mowXoov, the omentum.) An inflammation of 
the process of the peritoneum, that forms the 
epiploon or omentum. See Peritonitis. 

EPIPLOOMPHALON, in medicine, an 
fiernia umbilicalis, proceeding from the omen- 
tum falling into the region of the umbilicus or 
navel. 

EPIPLOON. ( epiploon , firixxoav; from tm- 
*kow, to sail over, because it is mostly found 
floating, as it were, upon the intestines.) See 
Omentum. 

EPIRUS, a country situate between Mace- 
donia, Achaia, ami the Ionian sea. It was 
formerly governed by kings, of whom Ncopto- 
lemus, son of Achilles, was one of the hist. 
It was afterward* joined to the empire of Mace- 
donia, and at ki't became a pari of the Roman 
dominions. It is now called Larta. 

This country, according to Josephus, was 
fir at peopled by Donanim, the son of Javan 
and giandson of Japhet. The people were 
very warlike: but thev continued in their 
savage stale long after their neighbours were 
civilized; whence the islanders used to threaten 
their offenders with transportation to Epirus. 
Their horses were in great request among the 
ancients, as well as the dogs produced in one 
of the divisions called Molossus; and hence 
these dogs were ealled by the Romans Molossi. 
EP1SCHESIS. ( epischesis , from 

lo restrain.) A suppression of excre- 
tions. It is an order in the class locales of 
Cullen's nosology. 

EPISCIRA. (Ex»<rxip«.) In antiquity, a 
festival celebrated at Scira in Attica, in honour 
of Ceies and Proserpine. 

EPISCOPACY, that form ofchurcli-govern- 
inent, in which diocesan bishops are estab- 
lished as distinct from and superior lo priests or 
presbyters. It has been much controverted 
whether the distinction be of divine or human 
right; whether it was settled in the apostolic 
age or afterwards. (See Bishop.) This con- 
troversy commenced soon after the reformation; 
and has been agitated with great warmth be- 
tween the Episcopalians on the one side, and 
the Presbyterians, Baptists, and Indc|>endents 
on the other. Among the Protestant churches 
abroad, those which were reformed by Luther 
and his associates are in general episcopal; 
whilst such as follow the doctrines of Calvin 
have for the most part thrown off the order of 
bishops as one of the corruptions of popery. In 
England, however, the controversy nas been 
considered as of greater importance than on the 
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continent : for it has been strenuously main- 
tained by one party, that the episcopal order is 
essential to the constitution of the church ; and 
by others, that it is a pernicious encroachment* 
on the rights of men, for which there is no au-. 
thority in scripture. 

EPISCOPAL, something that belongs to a 
bishop. The word is formed of the Greek 
HritfXiffcf, overseer, derived from tirmoirtv, in - 
spteto , I inspect, or overlook. Episcopal go- 
vernment is the government of a diocese* 
wherein one single person, legally consecrated* 
presides over the clergy of a whole district, in 
quality of head, or Superintendent thereof; con- 
ferring orders, and exercising a sort of jurisdic- 
tion. 

EPISCOPALIANS, in church history, an 
appellation given to those who prefer the epis- 
copal government and discipline to all others. 

The episcopalians, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, belong more especially to the 
church of England, and derive this title from 
cpiscopus, the Latin word for bishop; or if it 
be relerred to its Greek origin from sxoffw, to 
look, t*i, over, implying the care and diligence 
with which* bishops are expected to preside 
over those committed to their guidance and di- 
rection. They insist on the divine origin of 
their bishops, and other church officers, and 
on the alliance between church and state. Re- 
specting these subjects, however, Warburton 
and Hoadlev, together with others of the learn- 
ed amongst them, have different opinions, as 
they also have on their thirty-nine articles; 
which were established in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. These are to be found in most 
Common Prayer-Books; and the episcopal 
church in America has reduced their number 
to twenty. By some the articles are made to 
speak the language of Calvinism, and by others 
tney have been interpreted in favour of Ar- 
minianisiu. 

The church of England is governed by the 
king, who is the supreme head; by two arch- 
bishops, and by twenty-four bishops. The 
benefices of the bishops were converted by 
William the Conqueror into temporal baronies; 
so that every prelate has a seat and v*ote in the 
house of peers. Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, how- 
ever, in a sermon preached from this text, 
" My kingdom is not of this world,” insisted 
that the clergy bad no pretensions to temporal 
jurisdiction, which gave rise to various publi- 
cations, termed by way of eminence the fian- 
gorian controversy, Hoadley being the bishop 
of Bangor. 

Since the death of the intolerant archbishop . 
Laud, men of moderate principles have been 
raised to the see of Canterbury, and this hath 
tended not a little to the tranquillity of church 
and state. The established church of Ireland 
is the same as the church of England, and is 
governed by four archbishops, and eighteen bi- 
shops. 

The episcopalians of the English established 
church have had aad still have amongst tfeefr 
clergy a great number of very learned and cmW 
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nent men; to speak of whom in terms consist- 
ent with their appropriate merits would fill a 
volume. It must suffice if we barely mention 
the names of a few of the’haost distinguished, 
such as, Atterbury, Barrow, Bentley, Black- 
wall, Buchanan, Bull, Burnet, Butler, Chil- 
ling worth, Clarke, Cunningham, Daubeny, 
Delany, Fry, Gastrel, Gilpin, Hall, Ham- 
mond, Hervey, Hoadley, Hooker, Horsley, 
Hurd, I^aw, Lowth, Marsh, Milner, Mid- 
dleton, Newton, Overton, Owen of Ful- 
ham, Paley, Parr, Patrick, Pearaon, Porteus, 
Pridcaux, Raine, Rennell, J. Robinson, 
Seeker, Stillingfleet, Stock, South, Jer. Tay- 
lor, Tillotson, Tomlins, Toplady, Vincent, 
Wallis, Waterland, Warburton, Watson, 
Wells, Whitby, Wilkins, Wrangham, and 
Young. 

EPI'SCOPATE. s. (episcopal us, Lat.) A 
bishoprick; the olfice and dignity of a bi- 
shop. 

EPJSCOPIUS (Simon), a learned divine, 
born at Amsterdam in 1583. When the dis- 
putes broke out between the Calvinists and 
Arminians, he joined the latter, and on the 
death of Armimus became tlvir leader. In 
l6l2 he was chosen dixinity professor at Ley- 
den, but he met with considerable trouble on 
account of his opinions. In !()I5 he was at 
Paris, which gave his enemies an opportunity 
of reporting that he had been concerting there 
the ruin of ihe protestant church and the United 
Provinces. He was at the synod of Dort as 
the principal of the remonstrant party, where 
he behaved with great spirit. This arbitrary 
assembly deposed Episcopius and the other 
deputies from their ministerial functions, and 
banished them from the republic. He then 
went to Antwerp with several others of his 
jrarty, and employed himself there in writing 
against popery. In IG26 he returned to Hol- 
land, and was made minister of the church of 
the remonstrants at Rotterdam. I11 1 ()34 he 
removed to Amsterdam, where he was chosen 
rector of the Remonstrant’s college. He died 
in 1643. His works were printed in 2 vols. 
folio ; the first in his life-time, and the second 
posthumous {Wutkm). 

EPISODE. (Eir«(7oi*ov ; from mu, upon, and 
entry.) Is commonly conceived to he a 
separate incident, story, or action, which an 
historian, or poet, inserts, and connects with 
his principal action; to furnish out the work 
with a greater diversity of events; though, in 
strictness, all the particular incidents, whereof 
the action or narration is composed, are called 
episodes. 

The episode, in its original, was only some- 
thing rehearsed between the parts of the chorus, 
or ancient tragedy, for the diversion of the 
audience. Episodes serve to promote the ac- 
tion, to illustrate, embellish, and adorn it, and 
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carry it to its proper period. Episodes are 
either absolutely necessary, or very requisite. 
All episodes are incidents, though all incidents 
are not episodes; because some incidents are 
not advemitious to the action, but makeup the 
very form and series of it. Examples will clear 
up this distinction: the storm in the first 
iEneid of Virgil, driving the fleet on the coast 
of Carthage, is an incident, not an episode, 
because the hero himself, and the whole body 
of his forces, are concerned in it; and so it is a 
direct and not a collateral part of the main ac- 
tion. The adventures ofNisusand Euryalus, 
in the ninth TEneid, are episodes, not incidents, 

1. e. not direct parts of the main action. See 
Pof.tr Y. 

EPJSO'DICAL. Episo'oic. a. (from epi- 
sode.) Contained in an episode ( Dryden ). 

EPISPA'STlC. a. (m and ffTraw,) 1. 
Drawing. 2. Blistering ( Arbuthnot ). 

EPISPASTtCS. (cpi spastica medicament a, 
in.;r.arixciy from zwKnw, to draw together.) 
Substances which increase the action of the 
vessels in those parts of the surface of the body 
to which they are applied, in «.uch a manner as 
to produce an efflux of fluids there; as can- 
lliaridcs, squills, boiling water, &:c. They arc 
mostly employed, 1. To diminish violent pain. 

2. To take oft’ the effects of uncommon sensi- 
bility. 3. To remove torpor. 4. To diminish 
the impetus of the blood against any part mor- 
bidly affected. 5. To diminish the morbid in- 
crease of action in vessels in the neighbourhood 
of those to which they are applied. I). To di- 
minish the quantity of ciioulating fluids. 7. 
To evacuate morbid accumulations of scrum. 

EPI STAPH I LEN l : S. (from tm and orn<p'j- 
>.m;, a parsnip.) The inula, from its resem- 
blance to this root. See Uvula. 

EPISTA'XIS. (fpistaa is, #7 ; from 
tiuyt'A, to distil from.) Bleeding at the nose, 
with pain, or fulness of the head. A genus of 
disease arranged by Cullen in the class pyrexiai 
and order haemorrnagia\ 

KPISTHO'TONOS. (ephtha/oms, vni 7 fa- 
7ovo;; Horn iirirQu, forwards, and ruvut, to ex- 
tend.) A spasmodic affection of muscles draw- 
ing the body forwards. See Tetanus. 

EPISTLE, a letter missive. The word is 
formed of n iri$-rxx«, I send. The term epistle 
is now scarce used, but for letters wrilteu in 
verse, and letters dedicatory. 

In speaking of letters written by moderns, or 
rather in the modern languages, we never n«e 
the word epistle. Thus we say the letters, not 
epistles, of the cardinal D’Ossat, of Voiture, of 
Balzac, of Howcl, of Pope, &c. but those 
wrote by the ancients, or rather in the ancient 
languages, wc call epistles: as the epistles, not 
letters, of Cicero, Plmy, Seneca. The epistles 
of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, &c. to the 
Romans, Corinthians, &c. 
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A Table of St. Paul's Epistles in the order of time, with the places where, and the times when 

they were written. 


Epistles. 

Places. 

1 Thessalonians ) 

2 Thessalonians J 

Corinth 

Galatians 

Corinth, or Ephesus 

] Corinthians 

Ephesus 

1 Timothy 

Macedonia 

Titus 

Macedonia, or near it 

2 Corinthians 

Macedonia 

Romans 

Corinth 

Ephesians 

Rome 

2 Timothy 

Rome 

Philippians 

Rome 

Colos9tans 

Rome 

Philemon 

Rome 

Hebrews 

Rome, or Italy 


A.D 

52 


( Near the end of 52 

l or the beginning of 53 

The beginning of 56 

56 

Before the end of 56 

About October 57 

About February 58 

About April 6 1 

About May 6 1 

Before the end of 68 

Before the end of 62 

Before the end of 62 

In the spring of 63 


A Table of the Seven Catholic Epistles, so tailed, because they were written to Christians in 
general, and the Revelation, with the places where, and the times when they were writ. 


Epistles . 

The Epistle of St. James 
The 2 Epistles of St. Peter 
S . John’s 1st Epistle 
His 2d and 3d Epistles 
The Epiiile of St. Jude 
The Revelation of St. John 


Places. 


A.D . 

Judaea 

6l or beginning of 

62 

Rome 

64 

Ephesus 

About 

80 

Ephesus 

Between 80 and 

90 

U n known 


64 or 65 

Patinos, or Ephesus 


95 or 96 


See Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, vol. xvi. and vol. xvii 


Learned writers arc not absolutely agreed as 
to the dates of these several epistles, nor the 
places whence they were written. It would 
lead us too far to examine and produce the 
various authorities and arguments that have 
been used forscitlina these particulars : we shall 
nniv mention that l)r. Doddridge dates the 1st 
Epfstle to the Corinthians about tiie year 57; 
and the 2d Epistle in 58 ; those to the Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, C'olnssians, and Philemon, 
in 63; the 1st to Timothy, in 58 or 65; the 
2d to Timothy in 66 or 67 ; the Epistle to 
Titus, between St. Paul’s first and second im- 
prisonment at Rome; the Epistle of St. James, 
in 60 or 61 ; the 1st of Peter in 6 1 ; the 2d, in 
67 ; that of St. Jude, sometime after the 2d of 
Peter, according to Dr. Mills, in the vcai ijO. 

EPISTLES AND GOSPELS, in tfie liturgy 
of the church of England, are select portions 
of scripture, taken out of the writings of the 
evangelists and apostles, and appointed to he 
read, in the communion-service, on Sundays 
and holidays. They are thought to have been 
selected by St. Jerom.and by him pul into the 
lectionary. 

EPISTOLARY, a . (from epistle.) 1. Re- 
lating to letters ; suitable to letters. 2. Trans- 
acted by letters {Addison). 

EPI'STLER. s . (from epistle.) A scribbler 
of letters. 

EPiSTROPHE. (Ewisvofj.) In rhetoric, a 
figure wherein that which is supposed of one 
thing is strongly affirmed of another, and the 
repetition of tne same word occurs at the end of 
each member or sentence. 


Since concord was lost, friendship was lost, 
fidelity was lost, liberty was lost, all was lost.” 
Auct. ad Hercnn. lib. iv. cap. 13. See also 3 
Cor. xi. 22. 

EPISTROPIUEUS. (wt**; from .«• 

r=o^u to turn round, because the head 19 turn* 
ed upon it.) Epistropheus. The second cervi- 
cal \encbra. See Dentatus. 

EPISTYLE, the Greek term for architrave. 

EPITAPH. (EffiTa^ov; from on, upon, and 
r sepulchre.) A monumental inscription, 
in honour or memory of a person defunct; or 
an inscription engraven or cut on a tomb, to 
mark the time of a person's decease, his name, 
family, and usually some cloge of his virtues 
or good qualities. 

At Sparta, epitaphs were only allowed to 
people who died in battle. Buxhornius has 
made a collection of epitaphs not very ample, 
but exceedingly well chosen. Fa. Labbc has 
likewise given a collection of the like kind in 
French, intitled, Tresor ties Epitaphes. Cam- 
den, Weaver, and Toldervy, have done some- 
thing in the same way with our English epi- 
taphs. 

In epitaphs, the dead person is sometimes in- 
troduced by wav of prosopopoeia, speaking to 
the living; of which we have a fine instance, 
worthy the Augustan age, the dead wife thus 
bespeaking her surviving husband. 

Immamra peri ; sed tu, felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optimo, vive ineos. 

The French have a proverb, *' Menteurcom- 
me unc epitaphe;" He lies like act epitaph; 
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in allusion to the elogics ordinarily contained 
therein, which are not always rigidly just. 

Dr. Johnson and others have criticised some 
of our finest epitaphs : but we have no room 
for their remarks. Our readers will find a 
beautiful specimen by Thomson under the 
word Ai K M a N : we here add one by Cowley. 

Here lies the great : — False marble, tell me 
where : 

Nothing bnt poor and sordid dust lies here. 
That of Alexander : 

Sufficit huic tumulus, cui non sufficeret orbis. 
That of Newton: 

Isaacuni Newton 
Quern immortalem 
Testamur Teinpus, Natura, Ccelum, 

Mortaleiu hoc marmor 
Fatetur. 

EPITASIS, in ancient poetry, the second 
part or division of a dramatic poem, in which 
the plot entered upon in the first part, or pro- 
tasis, was carried on. 

EPITH ALAMIUM. ; formed 

of and SafcajiAo;, bride-ch imber.) In poetry, 
a nuptial song, or a composition, usually in 
verse, on occasion of a marriage between two 
persons of eminence. 

The topics it chiefly insists on are the praises 
of matrimony, and of the married couple, with 
pomp and order of the marriage solemnity : it 
concludes with prayers to the gods for their 
prosperity, their happy offspring, &c. 

EPITHELIUM. ( epithelium .) The cuticle 
on the red part of the lips; the cuticle reflected 
upon the internal parts, as the mouth, rectum, 
&c. 

EPITHEMA. ( eplthema , w £*(**-. from 
m, upon, and 716*1*1, to apply.) A lotion, fo- 
mentation, or Ovhc: external application of the 
same kind. 

E'PITHET. s. An adjective de- 

noting any quality good or bad (Swift). 

EPITH YMUM. ( epithymum , mfopw ; 
from r **, upon, and Ovpos, the herb thyme.) 
Cuscuia. Dodder ot thyme, A parasitic 
plant* possessing a strong disagreeable smell, 
and a pungent taste very durable in the mouth. 
Two kinds are recommended in melancholia, 
as cathartics, &c. Cuscuta epithymum j foliia 
sessilibus, quinquifidis, bracteis ohvallatis, and 
cuscuta europsea; floribus sessilibus of Lin- 
n^us. See Cuscuta. 

EPITOME, s. (ivivofiH.) Abridgment; ab- 
breviature; compendious abstract (fVotton). 

To EPITOMISE, v. a. (from epitome.) 1. 
To abstract; to contract into a narrow space 
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(Donne). 2. To diminish; to curtail (Adiu 

son). 

EPFTOMISER. Epi'tomist, s. (from 
epitomise.) An abridger; an abstracter. 

EPITR1TES, the musical ratio of 3 
to 4. 

KPITROPUS, a kind of judge or arbitrator, 
among the GreekChristians under the dominion 
of the Turks. 

EPOBOLIA, in antiquity, a fine laid upon 
those that could not prove the indictment tney 
had brought against their adversaries. 

EPOCH, or Epoch a, in chronology, a 
term or fixed point of time, from whence the 
succeeding years are numbered or reckoned. 
Different nations make use of different epochs. 
The Christians chiefly use the epoch of the 
nativity or incarnation of Jesus Christ; 
the Mahometans, that of the Hegira ; the 
Jews that of the creation of the world, or that 
of the deluge ; the ancient Greeks, that of the 
Olympiads ; the Romans that of the building 
of their city ; the ancient Persians and Assyri- 
ans, that of Nabonassar, &c. The doctrine 
and use of epochs is of very great extent in 
chronology. To reduce the years of one epoch 
to those of another, i. e. to find what year of 
one corresponds to a given year of another, a 
period of \ cars has been invented, which, com- 
mencing before all the known epochs, is, as it 
were, a common receptacle of them aP, called 
the Julian ]>eriod. To this period all the 
epochs are reduced ; i. e. the year ot this period 
when each epoch commences is determined. So 
that, adding the given year of one epoch to the 
year of the period corresponding with its rise, 
and from the sum subtracting the year of the 
same period corresponding to the other epoch, 
the remainder is the year ot that other epoch. 

Epoch of Chkist, is the common epoch 
throughout Europe, commencing at the sup- 
posed time of our Saviour’s nativity, December 
26 ; or rather, according to the usual account, 
from his circumcision, or the 1st of January. 
The author of this epoch was an abbot of Rome, 
one Dionysius Exiguus, a Scythian, about the 
year 607 or 627 - Dionysius began his account 
from the conception or incarnation, usually 
called the Annunciation, or Lady Day; whicn 
method obtained in the dominions of Great 
Britain till the year 176?, before which time 
the Dionysian was the saitie as the English 
epoch : but in that year the Gregorian calendar 
having been admitted by act of parliament, they 
now reckon from the first of January, as in the 
other parts of Europe, except in the court of 
Rome, where the epoch of the incarnation still 
obtains for the date of their bulls. 
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A Table vf+he Years of the most remarkable Epochs or Eras and Events, 


Julian 

Period 

Year of 
the 

World. 

Yean 

before 

Christ, 

706 

0 

4007 

2362 

1656 

2351 

2537 

1831 

2176 

2714 

9008 

1999 

3141 

2451 

1556 

3262 

2556 

14S1 

3520 

2623 

1184 

3701 

2995 

1012 

3776 

3070 

937 

38^9 

3103 

884 

3838 

3132 

875 

3938 

3232 

775 

3961 

.253 

752 

S967 

3261 

746 

4107 

3401 

606 

4114 

3408 

599 

4125 

3419 

588 

4177 

3471 

536 

4232 

3576 

431 

4390 

3634 

3S3 

4393 

3687 

320 

4306 

3800 

207 

4659 

3953 

54 

4667 

3%1 

46 

4709 

4003 

4 

Year* 

since 

Christ. 

4713 

4007 

0 

4746 

4040 

33 

4783 

4077 

70 

4S33 

4127 

120 

4997 

4291 

384 

5038 

4332 

325 

3ti.50 

4344 

337 

5158 

4452 

445 

5335 

4629 

622 

5343 

4637 

630 

5344 

4638 

631 

h 5899 

5193 

1186 

6153 

5447 

1440 

6230 

5524 

1517 

6295 

5589 

1582 

6371 

5665 

1653 

6355 

5649 

1642 

6116 

5710 

1703 

6440 

573+ 

1727 

0494 

5788 

1781 


N.B. The years before Chrfol are those before the reputed year of bis birth, 
and not reckoned back troin the tint year of tils age, as 11 generally done 
m such tables. 


The Creation of the World 

The Deluge, or Noah's flood 

Assyrian monarchy founded by Nimrod 

The birth of Abraham 

Kingdom of Athens founded by Cecrops. ....... 

Entrance of the Israelites into Canaan 

The destruction of Troy 

Solomon's temple founded 

The Argonautic expedition • • • 

Lycurgus formed his laws • • 

Arbaces, first king of the Medea 

Olympiads of the Greeks be^an • 

' Rome built, or Roman Era 

1 Era of 

! First Babylonish captivity, by Nebuchadnezzar 

I The 2d ditto, and birth of Cyrus 

Solomon's temple destroyed 

Cyrus be^an to reigu in Babylon •« 

Peloponnesian war began 

Alexander the Great died 

Captivity of 100,000 Jews by Ptolomy 

Aichimcdes killed at Syracuse.. . * 

Julius C<S3ar invaded Britain 

lie corrected the calendar 

The true year of Christ's birth 


The Christian Era begins here. 

Dionysian or vulgar ora of Christ's birth 

Christ crucified, Friday April 3d 

Jei usulem destroyed 

Adrian's wall built in Britain . . 

D>oclesian Epoch, or that of Martyrs • • « 

The council of N ice 

Constantine the Great died 

The Saxons invited into Britain 

Hegira, or flight of Mohammed - 

Death of M oliaminc cl 

The Persian Y rsdegird 

Sun, Moon, and Planets, ^ , 1(1 , $ , ? . J di, s 

Art of printing discovered 

The reformation begun by Martin Luther 

The Calendar corrected by pope Gregory 

Oliver Cromwell died 

Sii Isaac Newton born, Dee. 25 

Made president of the Royal Society 

Died, March 20tb 

New Planet discovered by Hersehcl. 


EPODE. s- («W of.) The stanza following 
he strophe and antistrophe. 

EPODYNE. (from m, and cJs/w, pain.) 
’reducing or suffering much pain. The oppo- 
ite tn anodyne. 

EPOPOElA, in poetry, the history, action, 
ir fable, which makes the subject of an epic 
H>em. The word is derived from the Greek 
carmen, verse; and wo«w, Jacio, I make, 
in the common use of the word, however, 

* popaia is the same with epos, or epic poem 
tself. See the article Epic toem. 

g - UPPING, a town in Essex, with a market 
fidays. The butter made in this neigh - 
hood, and called Epping butter, is highly 
med in London. Epping is seated at the 


N. end of a forest of the same name. Lat. 51* 
4(5 N. Lon. 0. t) E. 

EPRO U VETTE. See Powder-prov- 

£R. 

EPSOM, a town in Surrey, with a daily 
market. It is celebrated for its mineral waters 
and salts. Lat. 51. 25 N. Lon. 0. 15 W. 

Epsom salts. See Mu ri a, and Mur a- 
BILE, for its mineral arrangement, and Mag* 
nesia vitriol at a for its medical proper- 
ties. 

Epsom water. Aqua Epsomcnsis. This 
water evaporated to dryness leaves a residuum, 
the quantity of which has been estimated from 
an ounce and a half in the gallon to five 
drachms and one scruple. Ox the total re* 
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aiduum, by far the greater part, about four or 
five sixths, is sulphatof magnesia mixed with 
a very few mnriats, such as that of lime, and 
probably of magnesia, which render it very de- 
liquescent, and increase the bitterness of taste, 
till purified by repeated crystallizations. There 
is nothing sulphureous or metallic ever found 
in this spring. The diseases in which it is em- 
ployed are similar to tho&e referred to Sedlitz 
water. There are many other simple saline 
springs which agree with that of Epsom, in 
containing a notable portion of sonic purging 
salt. This for the most part is either Epsom 
or Glauber's salt, or often a mixture of both, 
as at Acton, Kdburne, Bagnigge wells. Dog 
and Duck, St. George's Fields, Sec. 

EPU LARES, in antiquity, an epithet given 
to those who were admitted to the sacred epulae 
or entertuimnents, it being unlawful for any to 
be present at them who were not pure and 
chaste. 

EMULATION, s. { epulatio , Latin.) Ban- 
quet; feast ( Brown ). 

EPU'LIS. ( epulis , ifftfXif, from «« and n\ u , 
the gums.) An excrescence growing from the 
gums. 

EPULO, in antiquity, the name of a minis- 
ter of sacrifice among the Romans. 

EPU LOriCS. ( epulotica , medicament a, 
mjhXoW ; from to cicatrize.) A term 

gi\en by surgeons to those applications which 
promote the formation of skin. 

EPULUM, in antiquity, a holy banquet 
prepared for the gods, in times of public danger. 
The word is also used to denote any solemn 
feast, as cpnlum feral e t a funeral entertainment. 

EQUABPL1TY. s. (from equable.) Equality 
to itself; evenness; uniformity (Ray). 

E'QUABIJi. a. ( aqualilh f Latin.) Equal 
to itself; even; uniform {Bentley). 

E'QU ABLY. ad. (from cqualie.) Uniform- 
ly; evenly; equally to itself {Cheyne). 

E'QUAL. a. {cequalis, Latin.) t . Like an- 
other in bulk, or any quality that admits com- 
parison {Hale). 2. Adequate to any purpose 
( Clarendon ). 3. Even; uniform {Smith). 4. 
In just proportion ( Dryden ). 5. Impartial; 

neutral (Dry f/rn). (). Indifferent {Cheyne). 7. 
Equitable ; advantageous alike to both parties 
(Maccabees). 8. Being upon the same terms 
( Maccabees ). 

E'qu a l. s. (from the adjective.) 1. One 
not inferior or superior to another. 2. One of 
the same age {Galatians). 

To E'qu A l. v. a. (from the noun.) 1 To 
make one thing or person equal to another. 2. 
To rise to the same state with another person. 
3. To he equal to (Skakspeare) . 4. To re- 

compense fully (Dryden). 

To E'QU A LISE. v.a. (from equal) I.To 
make even {Brown). 2. To be equal to: not 
used {Digby). 

EQUALITY, s . (from equal.) I. Likeness 
with regard to any q u;in titles compared {Sh a li- 
sp rare). 2. The .same decree of dignity {Mil- 
ton). 3. Evenness; uniformity; equability 
{Brown). 

;£qua lit y, in a political sense* is a term 
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much used, though not generally understood. 
All men are upon an equality with regard to 
their rights. Their right to have their persons 
and their property (whether it be less or more) 
protected by trie government under which they 
live, cannot be disputed. Neither can the 
right to do any thing that is not injurious to 
another, which is the only true definition of 
liberty, be called in question, let the party ex- 
ercising it be ever so poor. But it is a dangerous 
error to suppose, that an equality of property 19 
meant by the term; for that is to suppose, what 
is not the fact, that all men arc equal in merit 
and in talents. 

Equ a lity, in algebra, the relation or com- 
parison between two quantities, that arc really 
or effectually equal. This equality is generally 
denoted by the sign =, which was intrbduced 
by Robert Recorde, who assigns this reason : 

41 And to avoide the tediouse repetition of these 
woordes : is equalle to : I will sette, as I doe 
often in woorke use, a paire of paralleles, or 
gemovve lines of one lengthe, thus : =, bicause 
noe 2 thynges can be inoare cqualle.” 

E'QL;ALLY. ad. (from equal.) 1. In the 
same degree with another {Rogers). 2. Even- 
ly; equably; uniformly {Locke). 3. Imparti- 
ally { Shakspearc ). 

E'QU ALNESS. s. Equality {Shakspearc). 

EQUA'NGULAR. a. (from cequus and an- 
gulus , Latin.) Consisting of right angles. 

EQUANIMITY, in ethics, denotes an even, 
uniform temper of mind, amidst all the varie- 
ties and resolutions of time and chance. This 
virtue, together with prudence, forms the cha- 
racter which Horace gives of Aristippus: 

Oninis Aristippum decuit color ct status ct res. 
All parts and fortunes he alike became. 

Equanimity is the immediate result of mag- 
nanimity, and no other than a proof and evi- 
dence of it. 44 The truly great man (says An- 
dronicus Rhodius) in the change of his circum- 
stances, will always act worthy of himself, not 
rejoicing over much in prosperity, nor dejected 
in ad\ rrsity. II is opinion of honour is not ex- 
travagant, in which he knows how to behave 
himself with moderation; and much more in 
riches and power, to both which honour is 
preferable.” It is truly excellent to maintain 
an equal temper in every part of life: Philip of 
JVlacedon, with regard to the greatness of his 
\ictories and renown, was exceeded by bis son 
Alexander, but superior to him in the mild 
evenness and humanity of his temper: he, 
therefore, was always great, whereas Alexander 
often acted very basely. 

EQUA'NIMOUS. a. (cequanimis, Latin.) 
Even ; not dejected ; not elated. 

EQUANT, in astronomy, a circle formerly $ 
imagined by astronomers, in the plane of the 
deferent ; for regulating and adjusting certain "j 
motions of the planets. J 

EQUATION, in algebra, a proposition as- r4 
serting the equality of two quantities, whether^* 
simple or compound ; it is expressed by placing? 
the sign * between them: thus 2 + 5=7, **+w 
When the quantities compared are simpfe* 
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and similar, the equation is identical ; as 4 =4, and 
«=<*. Sometimes the quantities are brought all 
on one side, (by transposition), and made equal 
to 0, or nothing, on the other, as 4 + 3— 7=0, 
»c 3 + 2tfa: a — 7,rs=0'. &c. 

Terms of an equation , are the several parts or 
quantities of which it is composed. 

Equations are either simple or affected. A 
simple equation is that which has only one powerVrf 
the unknown quantity, whether high or low, as 
a + x— 3b, 4j?3=1 6c. &.C. An affected or adfected 
equation contains two or more different powers of 
the unknown quantity: as x^ + Vai^b*, x 3 — 4x 4 
+ 61 AT KS 12. &C. 

Equations, containing only one unknown quan- 
tity and its powers, are divided into orders, ac- 
cording to the highest power of the unknown 
quantity to be found in any of its terms. 

If the "highest power of the unknown quantity 
in any term be the 

1 st, “1 The E- f Simple, 

2d, f quation J Quadratic, 

3d, f is called J Cubic , 

4th, &.C.3 £ Biquadratic , lS?c. 

The Root of an Equation , is the value of the un- 
known letter or quantity contained in it. And 
this value being substituted in the terms of the 
equation instead of that letter or quantity, will 
cause both sides to vanish, or will make the one 
side exactly equal to the other. According to the 
print iples adopted by nearly all algebraists since 
the time of Harriot, every equation is said to have 
as many roots a 9 it has dimensions, or as it con- 
tains units in the index of the highest power, when 
the powers are all reduced to integral exponents. 
So the simple equation of the 1 st power, has only 
,one root ; but the quadratic has 2, the cubic 3, 
the biquadratic 4, &c. 

The Relation between the Roots of Equations, and the 
Coefficients of their Tetms. Every equation, when 
the terms are ranged in order according to the 
order of the powers, the greater before the less ; 
the first term or highest power freed from its co- 
efficient, by dividing all the terms by it, and all 
brought to one side, and made equal to nothing 
on the other side, will appear in this form, 

n , n— 1 , , n — 2 , n — 3 A 

x +ax +bx +ci ....= 0 ; 

then the relations between the roots and coeffici- 
ents, are as follow : 

1 st. The coefficient a of the 2 d term, is equal 
to the sum of all the roots. 

2d. The coefficient f> of the 3d term, is equal to 
tlie v sum of all the products of the roots that 
can be made by multiplying every two of them 
together. In like manner, 

3d. The coefficients c, d, e, &c. of the following 
terms, arc respectively equal to the sum of the 
products of the roots made by multiplying every 
r three together, or every four together, 01 every 
five together, &c. the signs of all the roots being 
s changed. All which will appear in the gencra- 
* tion of equations. 

4th. The roots of equations are positive or ne- 
•^gative, and real or imaginary. Thus, the two 
JLroots of the equation x*— 4 tse — 3, arc 1 and 3, 
J? real and both positive ; but the roots of the equa- 
tion j3— 4>i“— 113*= —30, arc2*A, &— 3, which are 
4 roal, two positive and one negative ; and the roots 
+5$ the equation a3 + 9x=10, are 1 and — J zh £ 

4 /— 39, one real and two imaginary. These ima- 
ginary roots always enter equations by pairs. 

Ath Every equation has as many roots of the form 
as it has dimensions. The first, satis- 
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factory proof of this proposition with which We 
are acquainted is given by Mr. Wood, of St.* 
John’s College, Cambridge, in the Phil. Trans, for 
1798: or New Abridgement, vol. xviii. p. 341. 

Reduction of Equations, is the transforming or 
changing them to their simplest and most com- 
modious form, to prepare them for finding or ex- 
tracting their roots. The most convenient form 
is, that the terms lie ranged according to the 
powers of the unknown letter, the highest power 
foremost next the left hand, and that term to 
have only +1 for its coefficient: also all the 
terms containing the unknown letter to be on one 
side of the equation, and the absolute known term 
only on the other side. 

Equation( Recurring). See Algebra, sect. VII. 
To fnd the Roots of Equations , various rules are 
given, according to the nature of the equation. 
Thus for a simple equation, having reduced it, by 
bringing the unknown terms to one side, and the 
known ones to the other, freeing the former from 
radicals and fractions, by their counter operations, 
and lastly, dividing by the coefficients of the un- 
known quantity, the value of it is then found. 

For the roots of quadratics, and equations of 
higher dimensions, see Algebr a, sect VII. Biqua- 
dratic, Cubic, Quadratic: consult likewise 
the articles Approximation, Cokst ruction, 
RbPHbssiON, Divisors, Expedient, Extermi- 
nation, Ihreducible case, Limits, Trans- 
formation, &c. 

Equation (Exponential). See Exponential. 
Equation (Transcendental). See Transcend- 
ental. 

Equation of Payments, in arithmetic, is the 
method of finding a time on which to pay at once 
several debts due at diffeient times, so that no loss 
shall be sustained by either party. The rule com- 
monly given is, to multiply cacli payment by the 
time at which it is due; and divide the sum of 
the products by the sum of the payments, for the 
time required. But this rule is not accurate, as 
was first shewn, we believe, by Mr. Malcolm, 
who gave a true rule for two payments at simple 
interest. When three or more payments are to 
be equated for, it would -not be easy, if possible, 
to give general rules or theorems, on account of 
the variation cf the debts and times, and the diffi- 
culty of finding between which of the payments 
the equated time would fall. Malcolm’s rule for 
two payments is welt stated at p. 140 of Mr. IJon- 
nycastle's Arithmetic. 

Equation, in astronomy, is generally equiva- 
lent to correction : an equation is that which is 
applied to the mcam position, or time, of a body, 
to obtain its true position, or time. In this sense 
astronomers speak of the annual equation of the 
sun and moon, and the equation of the moon’s 
mean motion. 

Equation to corresponding altitudes, if 
a correction which must be applied to the appa- 
rent time of noon, (found by means of the in- 
terval of time elapsed between the instants when 
the sun had equal altitudes, both before and after 
noon,) in order to ascertain the true time. Tables 
of equations to corresponding altitudes, by the 
late Mr. Wales, are given in the Nautical Almanac 
for 1773 ; also, in his Tract on finding the Longitude 
by Timekeepers, For Dr. Rittenhouse’s ingeni- 
ous method of finding the equation independent 
of tables, see the article Altitude instrument. 

Equation of the centre, called also Prostha - 
phoresis, and Total Prosthapberesis, is the difference 
between the true and mean place of a planet, or 
the angle made by the lines of the true and mean 
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place ; or, which amounts to the same, between 
the mean and equated anomaly. 

The greatest equation of the sun's centre may 
be obtained by. finding the sun's longitude at the 
times when he is near his mean distances, for then 
the difference will give the true motion for that 
interval of time : next find the sun’s mean motion 
for the same interval of time ; then half the dif- 
ference between the true and mean motions will 
•hew the greatest equation of the centre. 

When the mean anomaly and excenrricity of 
an orbit are given, the equation of the centre 
may be readily obtained by the following admir- 
able rule given by Mr. T. Simpson. As radius, 
to the cosine of the given anomaly, so is J of the 
excentricity of the orbit, to a fourth number; 
which number add to half the greater axis, if the 
anomaly be less than 90° or more than 270°, 
otherwise subtract from the same: Say, as the 
sum or remainder, is to double the excentricity, 
so is the logarithmic sine of the given anomaly, to 
the sine of a first arch, from three times which 
sine deduct the double radius, the remainder will 
be the sine of a second arch, whose \ part, taken 
from the former, leaves the equation sought. .See 
Essays, p. 47. 

Mr. Euler has particularly considered this sub- 
ject in Mem. de l’Acad. de Berlin, tom. ii. p. 225. 
seq. where he solves the following problems : 

1 . To find the true and mean anomaly corre- 
sponding to the planet’s mean distance from the 
sun ; that is, when the planet is in the extremity 
of the conjugate axis of its orbit. 

2. The excentricity of a planet being given, to 
find the excentric anomaly corresponding to the 
greatest equation. 

3. The excentricity being given, to find the 
mean anomaly corresponding to the greatest 
equation. 

4. From the same data to find the true anomaly 
corresponding to this equation. 

5. From the same data to find the greatest equa- 

tion. 

6. The greatest equation being given to find the 
excentricity. Mr. Euler observes, that this pro- 
blem is very difficult, and that it can only be solv 
ed by approximation and tentatively in the man- 
ner he mentions; but, if the excentricity he not 
great, it may be then found directly from the 
greatest equation. Thus, if the greatest equation 
«j»,and the excentricity then. 
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Where the greatest equation m, must be ex- 
pressed in parts of the radius, which may be done 
by converting the angle m into seconds, and add- 
ing 4,6855749 to the logarithm of the resulting 
number, this will be the logarithm of the num- 
ber •». 

The mean anomaly to which this greatest 
equation corresponds will be 

.90*+4-» — — r-* s - 


8 2».S 

Whence, if to 90® we add 


2*.5 
5 


of the greatest 


equation, we sfott sufficiently approximate to 
tmemcan anomaly. 


Mr. Euler gives us a table, in which may be 
found the greatest equations, the excentric and 
mean anomalies corresponding to the e greatest 
equations for every hundredth part of unity, 
which he supposes equal to the greatest excentri- 
city, or when the distance of the foci and the 
transverse axis become infinite 1 he last column 
of his table also gives us the logarithm of that 
distance of the planet from the sun where its equa- 
tion is greatest. By the help of this table, any 
excentricity bring given, we may find the greatest 
corresponding equation by interpolation. But 
the principal use of the table is to determine the 
excentricity when the greatest equation is known: 
and without thi» help, Mr. huler thinks the pro- 
blem cannot be resolved. 

Equation of time, in astronomy, denotes the 
difference between mean and apparent time, or 
the reduction of the apparent unequal c time, or 
motion of the sun or a planet, to equable and 
mean time, or motion. 

If the earth had only a diurnal motion, without 
an anuual, any given meridian would revolve 
from the sun to the sun again, in the same quan- 
tity of time as from any star to the same star 
again ; because the sun would never change his 
place with respect to the stars. But, as the earth 
advances almost a degree eastward in its orbit in 
the time that it turns eastward round its axis, 
whatever star passes over the meridian on any 
day with the sun, will pass over the same meridian 
on the next day when the sun is almost a degree 
short of it ; that is, 3 minutes 36 seconds sooner. 
If the year contained only 360 days, as the eclip- 
tic doe’s 360 degrees, the sun’s apparent place, so 
far as his motion is equable, would change a de- 
gree every day ; and then the sidereal days would 
be -1 minutes shorter than the solar. 

The equation of time is calculated by tracing 
out the effects of three combined causes ; the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic, the sun’s unequal apparent 
motion therein, and the precession of the equinoc- 
tial points : in consequence of the first of these, in 
the first and third quadrants of the ecliptic from 
aries, that is, between aries and cancer, and be- 
tween libra and capricorn, the right ascension 
being less than the mean longitude, the point of 
right ascension is to the west, and therefore the 
apparent noon precedes the mean noon; but in 
the second and fourth quadrants, namely, between 
cancer and libra, or capricorn and aries, the right 
ascension being greater than the longitude, or the 
mean motion taken in the equator, the mean noon 
is westward, ancTtherefore precedes the apparent 
noon. But, even if the plane of the ecliptic coin- 
cided with that of the equator, there would be a 
correction necessary ; for the apparent annual 
motion of the sun being not quite uniform, a 
longer arc would be described in some days than 
others ; that is, since the right ascension and lon- 
gitude would in this case be the same, the daily 
increments of right asceusion would be unequal. 
And besides these, the third cause ought to be at- - 
tended to, though it is too frequently disregarded. 
The equation of time is, in fact, equal to the dif-3 
ference of the sun’s true right ascension and his 
mean longitude, corrected by the equation of tbe^ 
equinoxes in right, ascension. This was, we be*, 
lieve, first shewn by Dr Maskelyne. 

1 he mean and apparent solar days are nevej^ 
equal, except when the sun’s daily motion jit' 
right-ascension is 59' 8''; this is nearly the cagl 
about April 15th, June 15 th, September 1st, aim 
December 24th: on these days the equation 
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U>thing,or nearly so* it is at the greatest about 
November 1st, when it is Id* HA 

Tables of the equation of time, as computed by 
Dr. Maskelynes rule for the noon of each day, 
are given m the Nautical and other Almanacs. 
Sometimes they are computed for every degree of 
the sun's place in the ecliptic : as in O. Gregory’s 
and Swing’s Astron. But tables of this latter 
kind will not answer accurately for many years, 
because of the precession, the motion of tne sun’s 
. apogee, Ac. which render a frequent revision of 
the calculations nece^ary : we, therefore, give no 
such table in this work. 

Timekeepers used by astronomers and ma iners 
are, very properly, regulated by the equation of 
time: but wc conceive there is an impropriety 
in regulating clocks by this equation, which are 
intended to shew the time oft the day to persous 
engaged in the common concerns of life. Two 
instance *only will, we think, shew the justice of 
this remark. 1. During the greater part of No- 
vember, the equation of time is more than W 
subtractive , or, the clock atier the sun mo>e than 
a quarter of an hour, if this equation be attended 
to: in consequence of i his, the sun, according to 
the time shewn by the clock, sets £ of an hour 
sooner than it docs in reality ; thus the day is 
made to appear olio: ter than ic is in fact, and gives 
rise to the common complaint of the dark days 
before L hristmas. Again, 2d ly, in February the 
clocks .regulated by the equation ot time, are 
nearly -J ot an hour oe:ore the sun; and thus oc- 
ca-ions the delusion of the mornings being un- 
usually shori, while the afternoons arc compara- 
tively long. It, instead of thi->, the clocks were 
always made to correspond with a good dial, such 
kind nf mistaken inferences would be done away; 
as the real time of the sun's rising and setting 
, would always be truly shewn by the clock. 

Equation or a Curve, is an equation shew- 
ing the natme ot a curve by expressing the rela- 
tion between any absciss and its correipo>.ding 
ordinate, or the relation of their fluxions, &c. 
Fquaiions are not truedeliniti ms of a curve, but 
only artificial or analytical expressions, by the 
help of which we may proceed with much ea^e 
in the inve^igation of the various properties of 
curves. See Absciss, c.urve. Conics, Car- 
dioid, &c. 

Suppose we wished to deduce a general equa- 
tion to a circle , that, for example, dose ibecl from 
the centre A, (fig 8. PI 57.} and with a radius 
equal to the line AD. The points in t he circum- 
ference oft this ctrJe are distinguished from all 
ether points in the same plane, by being at a dis- 
tance from the centre A equal to AD; and con- 
sequently, whet evir we assume the point M on 
that curve, the right lines AF, and PM, will be 
sides of a right angl d triangle, w ose hypothe- 
fiuse AM is equal to AL). Making, therefore, 
AP=*», PM«y, A D=*r, we have * < +y’ i=a r 9 ; 
whence we find y— - a 9 , an equation which 
shews that when x or AP is known we c n find 
by computation, and without its being necessary 
to construct the figure, y or P vi, or, at least, the 
relation of that line with the radius. _aking, 
for instance, it will be ye*^/ 9 — 

It is easy to conceive that we may deduce from 
^the same original expression the lines PM corre- 
sponding to all assumed points of the line AB, 
comprized between A and D. The equation 
> m proves also, as well as the geome* 
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trical description of the circle, that this curve 
cannot extend beyond the point D : for, that the 
point P may be beyond D it is requisite that * be 
greater than AD, or than r ; in which case $ 
would become imaginary. 

Though we have only considered the quadrant 
DE, the three others which together with this 
complete the circumference are comprehended in 
the equation x a +y a »r*: for the ordinate y 
having for th e same valu e of x, two values, name- 
ly +*/'*““** an< * — the second must 

be transferred to the side opposite the former; 
and will of consequence supply all the points of 
the quadrant DE'. But wc may likewise assign 
negative values to x, whi» h will direct it from A 
to l/, since the positive values were estimated 
from A towards D ; to each of these values will 
answer two values of y : the positive value will 
give the points of the quadrant D'E, and the nega- 
tive value the points of the quadrant D'E'. 

Right lines as well as curves, may be represent* 
cd by a'gebraic equations. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that the equation i>y— £x— ofsxP, was given, 
and that the locus was required* Since 

y~ it follows that, APM (fig. 9, PI. 57.) 

a 

being a right angle, if we draw AN making the 
angle N AP such that hs cosine be to its sine as a 
to i ; and drawing AD panllel to the ordinates 

PM, and equal to — , through D we draw the 

a 

right-line DF parallel to AN, DF will be the locus 
required- Where we are so take AD on the same 
side ot the line AE with PN, if bx and cd have the 
same sign; but on the coutrary side of AE, if 
they have contrary signs. 

LQDAIOR, in geography, a great circle of 
the earth, perpendicular to its axis, and equidis- 
taut from its two poles. It divides the earth into 
two hemispheres, one north, the other south. It 
passes through the east and west points of the ho- 
rizon, and at the meridian is raised as muc‘ above 
the horizon as is equal to the complement of the 
latitude of the place. From this circle, the lati- 
tudes of places, whether north or south, begiu to 
be reckoned, in degrees of the meridian. The 
longitudes of places are reckoned in degrees of 
this circle; and, as the natural day is measured 
by one revolution of the equator, it follows that 
one hour answers to 3 £J= 15 degrees. Hence, one 
degree of the equator is equivalent to 4 minutes 
of time, 15 minutes of a degree to 1 minute of 
time, and 1 minute of a degree to 4 seconds of 
time. All people living on this circle, called by 
mariners the line, h«ne their days and nights con- 
stantly equal. The circle formed by extending 
the plane of the equator to the imaginary concave 
surface of the heavens is sometimes called the 
celestial equator, but more properly the equinoc- 
tial 

EQUATORIAL, Universal, or Portable ob- 
servatory, is an instrument intended to answer 
a number of us ful purposes in practical astrono- 
my, independent of any particular observatory. 
It may lie employed in any steady room or place, 
and it performs most of the useful problems in 
the science. 

The principal parts of. this instrument are, 1st. 
The azimuth or horizontal circle, which repre- 
sents the horizon of the place, and moves on a 
lung axis, called the vertical axis. 2d, The equa- 
torial or hour-circle, representing the equator, 
placed at right angles to the polar axis, or the 
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mis of the earth, upon which it moves. 3d, The or the axis of motion of the line of animation 
semicircle of declination, on which the telescope Winch circles ire measured and divided as in ths 
is placed, and moving on the axis of declination, following table : 


Measures of the sev< ■ 
rat circles and divisunns 
on them. 

Radi- 
us In- 
ches. 

Limb di 
vidtd it* 

Son. of 
JO ptv-ss 
-ecotids 

Pivtd. «ii 
limb into 
pis. of Inc. 

Divid. bj 
Non. into 
pis. of Inc 

Azimuth or ho 
rizontal cir- > 
clc 3 

51 

15' 

30" 

45th 

1350th 

Equatorial or ? 
hour circle $ 

51 

15' 

or l m 
in time 

30" 

2" 

45th 

350th 

Vertical semiO 
circle for de-f 
clinatiou or f 
latitude ) 

5* 

15' 

30'' 

4 2d 

136Cth 


The peculiar uses of this equatorial arc, 1. To 
find the meridian by one observation only. For 
this purpose, elevate the equatorial circle to the 
co-latitude of the place, and set the declination- 
semicircle to the sun’s declination for the day 
and hour of the day required ; then move the azi- 
muth and hour circles both at the same time, 
either in the same or contrary direction, till you 
bring the centre of the cross hairs in the tele- 
scope exactly to cover the centre of the sun ; 
when that is done, the index of the hour-circle 
will give the apparent or solar time at the instant 
of observation; and thus the time is gained, 
though the sun be at a distance from the meri- 
dian; then turn the hour-circle till the index 
points precisely at 12 o’clock, and lower the tele- 
scope to the horizon, in order to observe some 
point there in the centre of the glass, and that 
point is the meridian mark found by one observa- 
tion only; the best time for this operation is tlnee 
hours before or three hours after 12 at noon. 

2. To point the telescope on a star, though not 
on the meridian, in full day-light. Having ele- 
vated the equatorial circle to the co-latitude of 
the place, and set the declination-semicircle to 
the star’s declination, move the index of the hour- 
circle till it shall point to the precise lime at 
which the star is then distant from the meridian, 
found in tables of the right ascension of the stars, 
and the star will then appear in the glass. Be- 
sides these uses peculiar to this instrument, it is 
also applicable to all the purposes to which the 
principal astronomical instruments, viz. a transit, 
a quadrant, and an equal altitude instrument, are 
applied. 

For a full description of an equatorial invented 
by Mr. Short, see Phil. Trans, vol. 46; and for 
one invented by Mr. Nairne, vol. 61. See also 
Hutton's Math. Diet., English Encyclopedia, and 
Vince’s Practical Aatron. 

Equatc/rial. a. (from equator.) Pertain- 
ing to the equator ( Cheynt ), 

EQUERY, or Ecury, a grand stable or 
lodge for hordes, furnished with all the conve- 
niences thereof; as stalls, manger, rack, &c. 

EQUERRY, an officer in the king’s house- 
hold, under the sole direction of the master of 
the horse. There are five equerries, one of 
whom by way of pre-eminence is called the 
first: of the other four, two are always in 
waitipg to attend the king in every equestrian 


excursion, whether on the road, to the field, oi 
in the chase. The prince of Wales, the dukes 
of York, Clarence, and other branches of the 
roval family, hat c attendants of the same de- 
scription. 

The term equerry applies equally to those in 
a subordinate situation, who personally offi- 
ciate in the stables of the crown, and to whom 
are entrusted the breaking, managing, and 
preparing saddle-horses of every description 
for the king’s use. Some of the out-riders 
who attend upon the royal family pass also 
under the same denomination. 

EQUES AURATUS, in antiquity, a knight 
bachelor. 

EQUESTRIA, a place in the Roman thea- 
tre where the equites or knights sat. 

EQUESTRIAN. «. ( cquestris , Latin.) l. 
Being on horseback ( Spectator •). 2. Skilled 

in horsemanship. 3. Belonging to the second 
rank in Rome. 

Equ est rian g a mes, among the Romans, 
horse-races, of w hich there were five kinds; the 
prodromus, or plain hoise-race, the chariot- 
race, the dccursory-race about funeral piles, 
the hull sevirales, and the liuli neptunales. 

EQUIANGULAR, in geometry, an epi- 
thet given to figures, whose angles are all 
equal : such are a square, an equilateral tri- 
angle, &c. 

EQUICRURAL. (from requus and crus.) 
In geometry, having legs of au equal length: 
isosceles. 

EQU1DIFFERENT. a. Is applied in ma- 
(hematics to such things as have equal differ- 
ences, or form an arithmetical progression. 

EQU1CULUS, in astronomy. See Equu- 

LF.US. 

EQUICURVE CIRCLE. See Circli 

OP CURVATURE. 

EQUIDISTANT, a. {aquas and distant, 
Lat.) Being at the same distance {Bay), 

EQU IDrSTA NTL Y. ad. (from equidis- 
tant.) At the same distance {Brown). 

EQUIFO'RMITY. s. {eequus and forma, 
Lat.) Uniform equality {Brown), 

EQUILATERAL FIGURE, is one t lia 
has all its sides equal to each other. Such a 
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the square, and all the regular figures or poly- 5. The shadows of those people who H v* 
gons* under this circle are cast to the southward of 

Equilateral hyperbola, is that them for one half of the year, and to the north- 
which has the two axes eaual to each other, ward of them during the other half ; and twice 
and every pair of conjugate diameters also equal in a year, viz. at the time of the equinoxes, 
to each other. The asymptotes also are alright the sun at noon casts no shadow, being ex- 
angles tq each other, and make each half a right actly in their zenith. 

angle with either axis. Also, such an hyperbola Equ i noctial colure, is the great circle 
is equal to its opposite hyperbola, and likewise passing through the poles of the world and the 
to its conjugate hyperbola ; so that all the four equinoctial points, or first points of Aries and 
conjugate hyperbolas are mutually equal to each Libra. 

other. Equinoctial dial, is one whose plane 

To EQUILIBRATE, v. a. (from equilu is parallel to the equinoctial. The properties 
brium.) To balance equally (Boyle). or principles of this dial are, 

EQUILIBRATION, a*. ( from equilibrate.) 1. The hour lines are all equally distant 
Equipoise ( Derham ). from one another, quite round thecircuniference 

Equilibration (Arch of.) See Arch, of a circle; and the style is a straight pin, or 
EQUILIBRIUM. (Latin.) s. 1. Equi- wire, set up in the centre of the circle, perpen- 
poise; equality of weight. 2. Equality of dicular to the plane of the dial, 
evidence, motives, or powers, of any kind. 2. The sun shines upon the upper part of 

Equilibrium, in mechanics, is an equa- this dial-plane from the 21st of March to the 
lity ot weights, powers, or forces of any sort. 23d of September, and upon the under part of 
Bodies at rest are in a state of equilibrium, the plane the other half of the year, 
when they are solicited by various forces in Equino'cti al. a. (from equinox.) 1. Per- 
different directions, in such a manner as to be taining to the equinox (Milton). 2. Happen- 
completely balanced, and have no tendency to ing about the time of the equinoxes. 3. Being 
move in any direction. Bodies in motion arc near the equinoctial line (Philips). 
in a state of equilibrium, when the resistance Equino'cti al flowers, in botany, 

to motion, and the power producing it, are so opening at u regular stated hour. See Yioi- 

adj listed, that the result shall be uniform ino- lije. 

tion. The former of these has been called Equinoctial points, are the two points 
statical, the latter dynamical, equilibrium: an wherein the equator and ecliptic intersect each 
accurate knowledge of both kinds is imlispen- othci : the one being in the first point of Aries, 
subly necessary in the theory and practice of is called the vernal point ; and the other in 
mechanics. the first point of Libra, the autumnal point. 

EQUIMULTIPLES, in arithmetic and EQUI NO'CTI ALLY. ad. In the direction 
geometry, numbers or quantities produced by of the equinoctial (Brown). 
multiplying others equally. Thus 3A and EQUINOX, in astronomy, the time when 
3B, are equimultiples of the quantities A and the sun enters one of the equinoctial points. 
B : x^/rn, y^/m, arc equimultiples of x and y . The equinoxes happen when the sun is in the 
Equimultiples of any quantities have the same equinoctial circle ; when of consequence the 
ratio as the quantities themselves. days are equal to the nights throughout the 

EQUINE'CESSARY. a.(cvquus and new- world, which is the case twice a year, viz. 
sarins, Lat.) Needful in the same degree (IIn- about the 21st of March and the 23d of Sep- 
dibras). tember, the first of which is the vernal, and 

EQUINOCTIAL, a great circle in the the second the autumnal equinox. It is found 
heavens, under which the equator moves in its by observation, that the equinoctial points, 
diurnal motion. The poles of this circle are and all the other points of the ecliptic, -are 
the poles of the world. It divides the sphere continually moving backward, or in antecedent 
into two equal parts, the northern and south- tia t that is, westward. This retrograde mo- 
ern. The equinoctial has various properties; as, tion of the equinoctial points, is that famous 

1. Whenever the sun comes to this circle, and difficult phenomenon called the preces - 
he makes equal days and nights all round the sion of the equinoxes. 

globe; because he then rises due east, and sets EQUINU'MERANT- a. (eequus and nu~ 
due west. Hence it has the name equinoctial, merus , Lat.) Having the same number ( Ar - 
All stars which arc under this circle, or have buthnot). 

no declination, do also rise due cast, and set To EQUI P, v. a. ( equipper , French.) 1. 
due west. To furnish for a horseman or cavalier. 2. To 

2. All people living under this circle, or furnish; to accoutre; to dress out. 

upon the equator, or line, have their days and E'QUIPAGE. s. ( equipage , French.) 1 . 
nights at all times equal to each other. Furniture for a horseman. 2. Carriage of 

3. From this circle on the globe, is counted, state; vehicle (Milton). 3. Attendance; re- 

upon the meridian, the declination in the hea- tiuuc (Pope). 4. Accoutrements; furniture, 
▼ens, and the latitude on fhc earth. E'QUIPAGEl). o. Accoutred; attended 

4. Upon the equinoctial, or equator, is (Spenser). 

counted the longitude, making in all 36o° EQUtPE'NDENCY. s. (equus wad pendeo, 
quite round, or else ISO 0 east, and 180° west. . Lat.) The act of hanging. in equipoise (South). 
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EQUIPMENT, s . (from equip.) 1 . The 
act of equipping or accoutring. 2. Accou- 
trement 5 equipage. 

E'QULPOlsK s. (equus, Lett, and poitis , 
Fr.) Equality of weight; equilibration ( Gian - 
ii//e). • 

EQU I PO'LLENCE. *. (aquus and /W/c/i- 
ria, Lat.) Equality of force or power. 

EQUIPO'LLENT. a. ( aquipollens , Lat.) 
Having equal power or force ( Bacon ). 

EQUIPO'NDERANCE. EauipowDE^ 
Rancy. and pondus, Lat.) Equal- 

ity of weight; equipoise. 

EQUIPONDERANT. a. (a^was and pon- 
derans, Lat.) Being of the same weight (Ray). 

To EQUIPONDERATE, *. n . ( aquus 
and pondero, Latin.) To weigh equal to an- 
other thing (Wilkins). 

EQUI'PONDIOUS. a. (wquus and pondu 9, 
Latin.) Equilibrated ; equal on either part : 
not in use ( Gtanoille ). 

EQUl^EfVUM, in medicine. ( equiseium , 
from equus , a horse, and seta , a bristle, so 
named from its resemblance to a horse's tail.) 
Cauda equina. The plant directed for medi- 
cinal purposes under this name is the hip- 
puris vulgaris of Linnlus. It possesses ad- 
stringent qualities, and is frequently used by 
the common people as tea in diarrhoeas and 
haemorrhages. The same virtues are also at- 
tributed to the equiseium arvense, fluvial ile li- 
mOBum, and other species, which are directed 
indiscriminately by the term equiseium. See 

Hippuris. 

Equise'tum. Horse-tail. In botany, 
a genus of the class cryptogam ia, order musci. 
Ament composed of peltate scales, flowering 
on the inside ; involuccls two-valved ; seeds 
numerous, naked, enfolded by four pollen- 
bearing filaments. Eight species; six of them 
common to our own country, and found in our 
woods, corn-fields, rnoist places, or banks of 
stagnant waters. E. hyemate, shave-grass, or 
Dutch rushes, contains in its leaves a consider- 
able portion of flinty or siliceous matter, and is 
hence employed by whitesmiths and cabinet- 
makers for polishing their metals and wood. 
Most of the species contain something of the 
same property ; and are employed by tne dairy 
maids of the north to scour their milk-pails 
with. 

EQUISONANT, in music. See iEqui- 

GON ANT. 

E'QUITABLE. a . ( equitable , French.) 1 . 
Just ; due to justice (Bayle). 2. Loving 
justice; candid; impartial. 

FQUrTABLY. ad. Justly ; impartially. 

f^UITANGENTlAL CURVE, a curve 
first constructed by Mr. J. Perks, the tangent 
of which is always equal to a constant line. 
It is the involute of tile catenaria. For the 
various properties of this curve, its mechanical 
construction, its use in dividing the meridian 
iu Mercitor'a projection /and its relation to the 
catenaria, we refer to Phil. Trans. No. 346. 
See aUo Mr* Brougham's Paper on Prisms, 
in the Phil* Trans, vol. btxxvui. or New 
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Abridgement, vol. xviii. p. 354, for other cu- 
rious properties of this curve. It is the curve 
of traction to a straight line. 

EQU IT A NT LEAVES, in botany, ruling 
as it were over each other. Quum folii latera 
parallelc connivent, ut interiors ab exicrioribus 
iHcludantur; quod lion in conduplicatis ob- 
tinet. Philos. Hot. When the sides of a leaf 
converge in parallel lines, so that the inner 
leaves arc inclosed by the outer ones: which is 
not the case in conduplicate leaves. When 
two opposite leaves so converge to each other 
with their edges, as that one incloses the other; 
as in iris, hemerocallis, acorus, carcx, gramma. 

EQUITATION. See Horsemanship. 

EQU1TES, persons of the second degree of 
Roman nobility, immediately succeeding the 
senators in point of rank. * 

E'QUITY. s. (cquiH, French.) I. Justice; 
right; honesty (l\l lot son). 2. Impartiality 
(Hooker). 3. (Inlaw.) The rules of decision 
observed by the court of chancery. 

Equity of redemption, on mortgages, 
is that right which a mortgagor has of redeem- 
ing his estate upon payment of the money bor- 
rowed. 1 f where money is clue on a mortgage, 
the mortgagee is desirous to bar the equity of 
redemption, he may oblige the mortgagor either 
to pav the monev, or he foreclosed of his equity, 
which is done by proceedings in the court of 
chancery. But the chancery cannot shorten 
the time of payment of the mortgage money, 
where it is limited by express covenant, though 
it may lengthen it ; and then upon non-pay- 
ment, the practice is to foreclose the equity of 
redemption of the mortgagor. 2 Vent. 364. 

Equity, in mythology, sometimes con- 
founded with Justice, a goddess among the 
Greeks and Romans, represented with a sword 
in one hand and a balance’ in the other. 

EQUIVALENCE. Kqii'valency. s. 
(eequus and valeo, Lat.) Equality of power or 
wort h ( Sm a hi f/gr). 

To Equi'v ai.encf.. v. a. (from the noun.) 
To equiponderate , to he equal to (Brown). 

EQU I' VALENT, a. (eequus and valetis , 
Lat.) I. Equal in value (Prior). 2. Equal in 
any excellence (Milton). 3. Equal in force 
or power (Milton). 4. Of the same cogency 
or weight (Hooker). 5. Of the same import 
or meaning (South). 

Equivalent, s. A thing of the same 
weight, dignity, or value ( Rogers ). 

EQUI'VOCAL. a. (cuquivorus, Latin.) I. 
Of doubtful signification ; meaning different 
things (Stil.). 2 . Uncertain ; doubtful (Ray). 

Equivocal chords, in music, those 
whose fundamental bass is not indicated by 
the intervals which form it. 

Equivocal generation, a method 
whereby animals and plants are supposed to be 
produced, not by the usual way of coition bo- 
tween male and female, but by some supposed 
plastic power or virtue in the sun, or what 
are called formative atom. 

Thus insects, maggots, flies, spiders, frogs, 
&o. have usually been supposed to be produced 
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by the heat of the sun warming, agitating, and 
impregnating the dust, earth, mud, and putri- 
lied parts ofanimafs. 

This method of generation, which we also 
call spontaneous, was commonly asserted and 
believed among the ancient philosophers ; but 
the moderns, from more and better observa- 
tions, unanimously reject it, and hold that all 
animals, nay, and vegetables too, are univo- 
cally produced ; that is, from parent animals, 
and vegetables of the same species and denomi- 
nation. 

EquiVocal. s. Ambiguity ( Dennis ). 

EQUIVOCALLY, ad. (from equivocal.) 
1. Ambiguously; in a doubtful or double 
sense, ( South ). 2. By uncertain or irregular 
birth; by generation out of the stated order 
{Bentley). 

EQUT VOCALNESS. s. (from equivocal .) 
Ambiguity ; double meaning {Norris). 

To EQUIVOCATE, v. n. { oequivocatio , 
Lat.) To use words of double meaning ; to use 
ambiguous expressions {Smith). 

EQUIVOCATION, s. {cequivocatio, Lat.) 
Ambiguity of speech ; double meaning 
{Hooker) . 

EQUIVOCATOR. s. (from equivocate.) 
One who uses ambiguous language ( Shak - 
spear e). 

EQUULEUS, or Ecculeus, in antiquity, 
a kind of rack used for extorting confession: at 
first chiefly practised on slaves, but afterwards 

on Christians. It was originally constructed 

in the form of a horse ; the snflerer was laid 
on his back, and his arms were turned under 
the breast of the equuleus, his hands were 
bound, and his feet stretched out towards his 
tail. A rope fastened to the feet, was made to 
pass over a smaller pulley between the hind- 
legs of the equuleus, and made to coil over an- 
other larger pulley fixed under the belly by 
means of a handle, which the executioner 
turned round till all the bones, &c. were dis- 
located. 

, Equuleus, Equus minor, the Horse’s 
Head, in astronomy, an old northern constella- 
tion, consisting of twelve stars of the first six 
magnitudes, i. c. 0. 0. 0. 4. 1 . 7* 

Equuleus pictorius, the Painter’s Ea- 
tile, iu astronomy, a new southern constella- 
tion. It contains seventeen stars of the first 
six magnitudes, i. e. 0. 0. 0. 2. 6. 9. 

EQUUS, in. zoology, a genus of the class 
mammalia, order belluae. Fore-teeth, upper 
six, erect parallel; lower, six more promi- 
nent; tusks solitary, included, remote; teats 
two, inguinal. The most noble, most inter- 
esting, and most useful of alt quadrupeds, pos- 
sessing with the greatest grandeur of stature, 
the' greatest elegance and proportion of parts. 
The animal? of this invaluable tribe are used 
for^drspight, burden, and the saddle; fight by 
biting End kicking with the hind-feet: in the 
male the teats are situated on the glans pepis ; 
and they have the singular property of breed- 
ing only through the nostrils, and not through 
the mouth. Six species, as follow : 

1 . E. caballua. Horse. Hoofs solid ; mane 
VOL. TV. 
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and tail with long flowing hair. The horse h 
composed of two varieties, the wild and the 
domestic. 

It is cultivated with care in most parts of 
the earth ; but is found in its natural state in 
the deserts of Great Tartary; sometimes in 
Africa : timid, swift, vigilant; moves in flocks, 
having a leader before with his ears thrown 
forwards, and acentinel behind, with bisears 
bent back, to guard against surprize both ways. 
It varies much in size and colour; feeds on 

5 rain and herbage ; generous, proud, spirited ; 
rives away flies and insects with its tail ; care- 
fully guards its hind parts ; calls after its com- 
panion by neighing; and scratches its shoulder 
with its teeth ; rolls itself when hot ; is without 
gall-bladder, but has large gall ducts to answer 
the purpose ; does not vomit or eructate ; ita 
dung heats and smokes ; changes its fqre-teyth 
iu the second, third, and fourth years ; acquires 
tusks in the fifth ; gravid two hundred and 
ninety days. 

Upon ine several varieties or breeds of equus 
cabal l us, or horse, see the articles Cart- 
horse, Race-horse, Hunter, &c. 

In the present article we can Qnly be gene- 
ral, and shall, therefore, observe in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Shaw, for we cannot possibly em- 
ploy better, that “of the several breeds of 
horses in common or general use in Europe, 
it is remarkable that none can come in compe- 
tition with those of our own island, cither ftp 

the strengih required in laborious slices, tfr 

for the swiftness and elegance of such as arp 
bred for the course. The annals of Newmarket 
record instances of horses that have literally out- 
stripped the wind, as is proved from accurate 
calculations. The celebrated Childers is com* 
memorated in particular as the swiftest of hip 
tribe, and the instancesof his speed may hf 
found in various publications. He was known 
to have run near a mile in a minute; and to 
have cleared the course at Newmarket, which, 
is only four hundred yards short of four miles, 
in six minutes and forty seconds; running & 
the rate of eighty-two feet and a half in the 
space of a second. Of nearly equal fame is the 
character of Eclipse, whose strength was said to 
be greater, and whose swiftness scarcely in- 
ferior. This lat teranimal forms the subject of M*. 
Sambd’s calculations, who in his work on tho 
veterinary art has given an elaborate and curi- 
ous description of his several proportions. It is 
remarkable that this horse was never esteemed 
handsome, though the mechanism of his frame, 
so far as regarded his powers of swiftness, was 
almost perfect." M. Sainbel has given an ac- 
curate table of the relative proportions ofa 
horse perfect in every respect; and whoever 
compares the proportions of Eclipse as they are 
commonly exhibited in drawings and descrip- 
tions of him will discover the sottopring differ- 
ences. 

t. In that table the horse should tne^suT* 
three heads In height, counting from t* 
top to the ground. Echos* measured 1 
of three heads and a hay. 

The neck ^ 
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in length; that of Eclipse measured a head and 
a half. 

3. The height of the body should be equal to 
its length ; tne height of Eclipse exceeded his 
length by about an inch. 

4. A perpendicular line falling from the 
stifle should touch the toe; this line in Eclipse 
touched the ground at the distance of half a 
head before the toe. 

5. The distance from the elbow to the bend 
‘of the knee should be the same as from the 
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hinny is much less, of a redder colour* with 
the ears of a horse; mane and tail of an 
ass. 

Inhabits the mountainous desafts of Tartary: 
whence itannually migrates to India and Persia. 
It is found also, in its natural state, in various 
parts of Syria, Arabia, and Africa: is domesti- 
cated almost every where ; loves warmth ; is 
patient of hunger and stripes, feeds on thorns 
and thistles ; is slothful, slow, stupid, and la- 
scivious. 


'bend of the knee to the ground; these two 
distances were unequal in Eclipse, the former 
being two parts of a head longer than the 
latter. 

This summary comparison shows that the 
beauty of a horse cannot be absolutely deter- 
' mined by general rules, but must ever be in re- 
lation to a particular species. 

2. E. hemionus. Wild mule. Jicta. Hoofs 
‘solid; colour uniform; without cross on the 
back; tail hairy at the tip only: head large, 
narrowing towards the nose; neck slender; 
hair soft; face tawny; nose white towards the 
end; body above brownish ; beneath and to- 
wards the buttocks white ; along the back a 
blackish list; tuft on the tail black ; teeth thirty- 
four. 

Inhabits the desarts of Arabia and China, in 
'grassy, saline plains, but avoids woods and 
.snowy mountains; timid, swift, not tameable; 
hearing and smell acute ; neighing more so- 
norous than that of the horse; in size and 
habits resembles a mule; in ears and tail a 
zebra; hoofs and body an ass; limbs a horse : 
live feet in length. This species is supposed by 
Pallas to have been intended by Aristotle under 
the name hemionus; whence he has applied 
this term to its specific distinction. In the days 
Of Aristotle it was supposed to inhabit Syria; 
and is mentioned by rliny from Theophrastus 
as found also in Cappadocia. Its native name 
among the Mcngalians is Dshikketaci ; among 
‘the Chinese Yo-to-tse. 

3. E. asinus. Ass. Hoofs solid; tail bristly 
at the extremity; a black cross on the shoulder 
of the male. Four varieties : 

*. Mane woolly, dusky ; ears long, erect ; 
forehead much arched: constituting the 
Wild ass. 

g. Mane short; ears long, slouching; fore- 
head flattish. Domestic ass. 

f. Hybrid ; produce of a male ass and a horse. 

& Hybrid ; produce of a horse and a female 
ass. Hinny. 

As<$ general character we may observe that 
the ears are large, flaccid ; mane short ; body 
cinereous. The domestic ass is swifter than in 
^ its wild state, as well as more active; hunts 
' wild animals ; acute in hearing and sight ; 
" loves salt and bitter herbs : its flesh is eaten by 
the Kirgjsees; the skin growing on the rump 
fa made into chagrin ; lives thirty years ; and 
, like the horse is gravid two hundred and ninety 
days. 

;A*,^The mule is much cultivated in Spain; 

/ Where it# size fa nearly that of a horse. The 


Yet such does not appear to have been the 
character of the wild ass in earlier times ; in 
which this tribe was in far more repute than 
at present; and was accounted the chief part of 
the patriarchal store, as well as made compani- 
ons of some of thenrincipal deities of the Gen- * 
tile world. The Hebrew ms, (mo* or 
o mype, onager as it is translated by the beptua- 
gint) is always spoken of with respect in the 
Hebrew scriptures ; and Priapus, though de- 
based by the Romans, was esteemed the same 
as Pan, and styled *pwToyovof, as being the first 
of deified mortals. Near his statue was often 
described the figure of an ass. Asses are con- 
tinually introduced in the histories of Bacchus 
and Sifenus ; these deities are peculiarly repre- 
sented as being carried upon them : asses were 
placed in the celestial sphere, and were suppos- 
ed, as asterisms, to have had a propitious influ- 
ence. At Athens they were particular iy em- 
ployed in the mysteries of Ceres to bear the 
sacred vessels, and whatever belonged to those 
solemn rites at the festi\al. See Nat. Hist. , 
Pl.XCII.XCllI. 

4. E. zebra. Zebra. Hoofs solid; body 
pale buff, with perpendicular brown bands; 
the limbs with cross stripes. Inhabits in troops 
the plains of Southern Africa; fa extremely 
beautiful but malignant; swift; wild ; size of a 
mule; mane short, erect, striate; ears erect; 
tail hke that of an ass. 

5. E. quagga. Hoofs solid; body above 
chesnut, with perpendicular brown stripes; 
belly, legs, and thighs white without stripes: 
sides spotted. Inhabits South America in 
separate tribes; thicker, stouter, and more 
tameable than the zebra. 

(j. E. bisulcus. Chinese horse. Cloven^ 
foot horse. Hoofs cloven. Inhabits the rocky 
mountains of the Corderellas in South Ame- 
rica; wild, swift, vicious; neighs like a horse ; 
resembles in size and colour the ass, but wants 
the shoulder-cross ; ears small, erect. 

ERA, in chronology. See JEra. 

ERADIATION, s. (e and radius , Latin.) 
Emission of radiance ( K . Charles ). 

To ERADICATE, v. a. ( eradico , Latin.) 
1. To pull up by the root (Brown). 2. To" 
completely destroy ; to end (Swift). ;; 

ERADICATION, s. (from eradicate .J 1 
The act of tearing up by the root ; destruction, 
excision. 2. The state of being torn up by the 
roots. 5 

ERA'DICATIVE. a. (from ■ eradicate^ 
That cures radically; that drives quite 
away. 

Eli AN ARCH A, in Grecian antiquity, a* 
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officer who directed, the.alm* and provisions 
made* for the poor. 

-ERANES, certain societies among the an- 
cient Athenians. Each member had to deposit 
,a fixed sum, monthly, in the common treasury ; 
and this was destined for the relief of associates 
who laboured under particular misfortunes, 
towards their support, or the maintenance of 
their credit in a critical moment. As soon as 
circumstances would admit of an arrangement, 
.they were obliged to refund the principal sura9, 
but without interest. The Athenians looked 
;upon these societies as very useful among a 
commercial people, where disappointments and 
shipwrecks often produced such distresses as 
could only be relieved by these associations. 

* Many “of the ancients, however, condemned 
them ; and indeed tlvcy were not long before 
they were much abused. See De Pauw on 
the Greeks, vol. i. p. 305— 307. 

ERANTHEMUM, in botany, a genu9 of 
the class diandria, order monogynia. Corol 
five-cleft with a filiform tube ; anthers beyond 
the tube; stigma simple. Five species ; natives 
of the Cape or some part of Africa; herbaceous 
or shrubby. 

To ERA'SE. v. a. 0 (raser, French.) 1. To 
destroy; to exscind (Peacham). 2. To ex- 
punge; to rub out. 

E^A'SEMENT. s. (from erase.) 1. De- 
struction ; devastation. 2 . Expunction ; abo- 
lition. , 

ERASMUS (Desidcrius), born at Rotter- 
dam in I4f>7. He lost his father and mother 
at 14 years of age ; and was committed to the 
-care of certain guardians, who would force him 
to be an ecclesiastic, which he refused for a 
longtime. However, he was obliged to assume 
the religious habit among the canons regular in 
the monastery of Stein pearTergou; but after- 
wards obtained a dispensation from his vows. 
He was the most learned man of the age in 
which lie lived ; and contributed, by his ex- 
ample and his writings, to the restoration of 
learning in the several countries in which he 
occasionally resided, viz. Italy, Switzerland, 
Holland, Prance, and England : with the List 
he was most satisfied ; and found the greatest 
encouragement from Henry VII I. sir Thomas 

• More, and all the learned Englishmen of those 
{days. He published a great many books ; and 
died at Basil in 1536. He was buried honour- 
ably, and his memory is still held in veneration. 
He had, however, many enemies ; and as he 
did not embrace the reformation, and yet cen- 
sured many things on popery, he hath been 
treated injuriously both by Catholics and Pro- 
testants. The works of Erasmus in 10 vols. 
folio, were published at Leyden in 1706, in a 
very handsome manner, under the care of M. 

4 I*e Clerc. Dr. Jortin published his life in one 
vpl.4to. 1758. 

t ., ER ASTI A NS, a religious sect or faction 
which arose in England during the time of the 
civil wars in 1647, thus called from their leader 
Thomas Erastds, whose distinguishing doctrine 
it was, that the church hail no right to disci- 
pline, that is, no regular power to excommuni- 


cate, exclude, censure, absolve, decree, and the 
like. 

ERATO, (from I love.) In mythology, 
the name of one of the nine milses who pre- 
sided over love-poetry. To this muse some 
have ascribed the invention of the lyre and 
lute ; and she is represented with a garland of 
myrtles and roses, holding a lyre in one hand 
and a bow in the other, and at her side a Cupid 
with his torch. There is also a Nereid of the 
same name. 

ERATOSTHENES, a Greek of Cyrene, 
who was a librarian of Alexandria, -under king 
Euergetes, son of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He 
died 194 13. C. He was called tne cosmo- 
grapher, because he was the first who discover- 
ed the method of measuring the bulk and 
circumference of the earth. What remains to 
us of his writings appeared from the Oxford 
press, in If)?#* 8vo. 

The measurement of the earth by Eratos- 
thenes, so much admired in its time, as a 
prodigy of human sagacity, has been transmitted 
to us by Cleomedes: Cycl. Theor. book 4 1. 
chap. 10. Eratosthenes was informed, that at 
the time of the summer solstice the sun at noon 
was vertical to the city of Syene, situate on the 
borders of Ethiopia, under the tropic of cancer. 
A well is particularly mentioned to have been 
sunk in this city, which was illuminated 
throughout its whole depth by the sun at 
noon on the day of the solstice. He knew 
likewise, or nt least he imagined, arid he was 
not far from the truth, that Alexandria and 
Sycne were both under the same meridian. 
On these data he constructed a concave hemi- 
sphere at Alexandria, from the bottom of which 
arose a vertical style, terminating at the centre 
of curvature of the hemisphere. Then, sup- 
posing the city of Syene to be in the vertical 
direction of the style, he observed, that the arc, 
included between the foot of the style and the 
extremity of its shadow projected on the con- 
cavity of the hemisphere by the meridian sun 
at the solstice, was equal to a fiftieth part of 
the whole circumference. Hence he inferred, 
that the arc of the heavens comprised between 
Alexandria and Syene must be the same; and 
that the distance of the two cities must likewise 
be a similar arc, or a fiftieth part -of the whole 
circumference of a great circle of the earth. 
Now on measuring this distance, or the length 
of this arc, it was found to be 5000 stadia, 
which gave 350,000 stadia for the leneth of 
the entire circumference of the earth, and 694} 
stadia to a degree. Some later astronomers, 
desirous of avoiding the fraction, and suppos- 
ing that it was impossible to answer for the 
accuracy of the measure to five or six Madia in 
a degree, extended this length to 700 stadia, 
which give 353,000 stadia for the measure of 
the whole circumference. See Earth. 

Eratosthenes’s sieve. (x»xxnw.) The 
name given to a contrivance by Which that 
philosopher discovered prime numbers. The 
method wa3 indirect : the numbers which were 
not prime were' excluded one by hue, as though 
.they dropped through a pieye. We %\ail not 
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give* detailed account of %bc progress, shirt it 
appears inferior to several of the modern methods 
w ascertaining prime numbers. Tbt*e, huw- 
Uter, who are 'curious in these matters, may 
torn to Dr. Horsley’s paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions for t772, or to Montucula His- 
^toire'de* Mathemotiques, i. £81. 

€RE. ad. (tap, S axon.) Before; sooner 
(tShdksfreiire} 

•HMB0WG. ad. (from ere and bng.) Be- 
fore a long time had elapsed (Spenser ). 

fiRENCXfV. tttf. Before this -time (Dry den). 

EREWHPLE. EnE'Wfli't.Es. ad. Some 
time ago; before a little while (Shafcpeare). 

EftBACH, a town of Franconia, capital of 
it bounty of the same name. It 19 20 miles 
•JLE. of Manhehn. 

EREBUS, (i^o, from night.) In 
tttythology, a term denoting darkness. Ac- 
cording to Hesiod, Erebus was the son of 
'Chaos and the night, and the father of the day. 
This Was also the name of part of the inferi 
CMnfeftg the ancients : they had a peculiar ex- 
fejafkm for -those who were detained in Erehus. 
fetebUs was properly the gloomy region* and 
dtatingttished both from Tartarus the place of 
rortnfcfit, and Elysium the region of bliss : ac- 
ttttdtog to the account ^iven of it by Virgil, it 
IbWns the third grand d it ision of the invisible 
wo/ld beyond the Styx, and comprehends sevc- 
fal ‘particular districts, as the limbus infantum, 
bar receptacle for infants: the limbus for those 
Whbhave been put to death without cause; 
'fhat for tho&e who have destroyed themselves ; 
•fhe fields of mourning, full of dark groves and 
woods, inhabited by those who died for love ; 
tend beyond these an ojxm champaign country 
♦for departed warriors. 

Ta ERECT, v. a. (erectors, Latin.) l.To 
place perpendicularly to the horizon. 2. To 
raise; to build (Addison). 3. To establish 
nnew; to settle (Raleigh). 4. To elevate; to 
exalt ( Dry den ). 6. To rai^e consequences 
from premises (Locktf). 6. To animate; to 
encourage {Denham). 

To Ek v B'ct. v. n. To raise upright (Bacon). 

Ere'ct. a. (ereclus 9 Latin.) 1. Upright; 
Bdt leaning; not prone (Brown). £. Directed 
upward (Philips). 3. Bold; confident; un- 
shaken 0 Olanvtlle). 4. Vigorous ; not depress- 
ed (Hodker). 

fhtfcgnyor Upright, in botany, applied 
•tb'a 'Stem capable of supporting itself ; and is 
mppmed tt) r tWitiing. Hence it docs not strictly 
it»plype#penaicular or vertical, which is usu- 
xtflyexpimed%y straight, strivtus. 

A leaf k mid to 1 be * erect, wheti it makes so 
’very acdte an^artgle'with thc stem as to be close 
*toit. Whrf ftmdkes an acute angle with the 
Cttth, It is dtkoMd 1o : be patent or spreading, 

'Ah erect RoWerhasits aperture directed up* 
wank: m in tiritlium sessile. Opposed to no* 
kms, ‘nodding. 

An ewCt andier/ilsrtd'byone end to the tup 
dWhe Hkmttit ; corttmstea whh versatile and 
fhcedbyHiwside. 

Thistertnis npplteHlib ihe petiole, pe- 
^kk, lUd stipule. 
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ERECTION, s. (from tree*.) I.Thetet 
of raising, or state of being raised upward 
( Brereu'ood ). 2. The act oftmilding or rais- 
ing edifices (Raleigh). 3. Establishment; 
settlement (South). 4. Elevation ; exaltation 
of sentiments (Sidney). 5. Act of rousing; 
excitement to attention. 

ERE'CTNESS. s. Uprightness of posture 
( Drown ) . 

ERECTOR, in anatomy, a term applied to* 
a variety of muscles, whose intention is to up- 
raise or elevate. 

Erector clitoridis. First muscle of 
the clitoris of Douglas. A muscle of the cli- 
toris that draws it downwards and backwards* 
and serves to make the hody of the clitoris 
more tense, by squeezing the blood in to 1 it from, 
its crus. I-t arises from the tuberosity of the 
ischium, and i9 inserted into the clitoris. 

Erector t>ENrs. A muscle of the pent* 
that drives the urine or semen forwards, and, 
by grasping the bulb of the urethra, poshes the 
blood towards the corpus cavernosam and the 
glans, and thus distends them. It arises from 
the tuberosity of the ischium, and is inserted 
into the sides of the cavernous substance of tht 
penis. 

EREMITE, s. ( eremila , Lat. wt*®**) One 
who lives in a wilderness ; a hermit (Raleigh). 

EREMITICAL, a. (from eremite.) Re- 
ligiously solitary (Sttllingflert). 

ERIPTATION. (cripto, Lat.) A creep- 
ing forth (Bailey). 

ERE'PTION. s. ((rcj)tio, Lat.) A snatch- 
ing or taking away by force. 

ERETIIFSMUS. ( erethismus , rptOtc^og, from* 
tfiQifa, to excite or irritate.) Increased sensi- 
bility and irritability. It is variously applied hy 
modern writers; but, in general, rather to sucli 
eruptions U9 are plain and efflorescent, than to 
such as arc prominent, and exanthematous. 

EREUGMUS. (from tpvjyw, to eructate.) 
Eructation. 

EREUXIS. (from tetvyu.) Eructation. 

ERFURT, the capital of Thuringia, in 
Germany. It is the seat of an universtty, has 
several libraries, and belongs to the elector of 
Mentz. About 180 houses were destroyed by 
fire in 173d. It is 35 miles N. by E. of Goburjr. 
Lat. 51. ON. Lon. 11.23E, 

ERGASTUDUM, among the Romans, a 
house of correction. 

ERGOT, in veterinary language, a name 

§ iven to a stub, like a piece of soft horn, about 
fie bigness of a chesnut, which appears be- 
hind and below the pastern joint or a hone, 
and commonlyhid under the tuft of thefoflodk. 
It is to be taken out to the quick with an ‘in- 
cision knife, in order to get at abl&tlder of fluid 
that lies covered with the ergot. This opera- 
tion, in -Holland, is frequently performed Upon 
all four legs. 

-ERIC A. Heath. Lina. In’ botany, a genus 
of the class octnndria, order monogynfc. Calyx; 
four-leaved ; corol four-cldft ; stamens inserted 
on the receptacle ; anthers with ’two port*;; 
capsule superior, four-celled, many-scedecL *& 
hundred and thirty-seven, species; Chiefly df 
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#»€»(* and sooth of Europe, and four of them 
indigenous to the heaths or moor* of our own 
country. They may be thus sectioned : 

A. Anthers awned ; leaves opposite. 

B. Anthers awned; leaves in threes. 

C. Anthers awned ; leaves in fours. 

D. Anthers awned; leaves six in a whorl. 

E. Anthers awned; leaves eight in a whorl. 

F. Anthers awned ; leaves scattered. 

G. Anthers bearded ; leaves opposite. 

H. Anthers bearded ; leaves in threes. 

I. Anthers bearded ; leaves four in a whorl. 

K* Anthers simple ; leaves alternate or op- 
posite. 

L. Anthers simple ; leaves in threes. 

M. Anthers beardless; leaves in four or 
more. 

The two last sections the most numerous. 
The common heaths, e. vulgaris and e. vagaro, 
are of considerable use, and resorted to lor a 
variety of purposes in many parts of this coun- 
try. They are very generally employed in 
making broom9 and brushes; serve frequently, 
and especially in Scotland, for thatching cot- 
tages, and often for land-draining, and the con- 
struction of the walls of hovels, out-houses, 
and, when plastered over with mortar, of decent 
cottages themselves. There is a considerable 
portion of saccharine matter in the juice of the 
young shoots, but combined with a peculiar 
aroma ; which last inflames the bladder of cattle 
not accustomed to it, and induces them to dis- 
charge bloody urine; from which, however, 
they are soon relieved by drinking plentifully of 
water. The young plant, on account of its 
saccharine qualities, has been often employed 
with malt in the brewing of beer : but there 
are many other wild herbs indigenous to our 
own soils that might be selected with greater 
advantage. The sugar and aroma of the flower 
is very enticing to the bee, who makes a very 
free use of it, often so free a use as to give a red 
tinge to the honey she secretes. A great variety 
of the exotics are found in our green-houses, 
and largely contribute to their beauty. See 
Botany, PI. CIX. 

One of the most beautiful species of this 
captivating tribe is erica elegans, elegant erica, 
* low shrub with short branches growing in 
•every direction. Leaves ternate, but by those 
of one whorl being placed directly between 
those of the next, the whole is neatly arranged 
in six distinct rows, glaucous, fleshy* acerose, 
Channelled underneath. Flowers terminal, in 

compact umbel. Involucre of six ovate, 
jacunhnate leaves. Peduncles scarcely as long 
as the involucre, with three or four large bractes 
similar to the involucre, deciduous. Calyx 
iburJcaved. Nectary a glandular, beaded 
circle, within the stamens. Stamens included ; 
JUamen tabulated at both ends, incurved. An- 
thers oblong, acute, cristate. Germ glohasejy 
four-lobed ; style erect; stkm* capitate, in- 
cluded* 

ERIDANUS, one of the largest rivers of 
Italy, rising in the Alps and falling into the 
Adriatic by several mouths; now called 
Virgilcalls it the king of all rivers. 
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Eaipahus, in astwnmny, m old aoqt^wt 
coastehatioo representing a rives. It oomaifta 
82 stars of the first six magnitudes, via* V. Q» 
to. 84- Ifr M. 

ERIE LAKE# in North America* lift fcfe 
tween 41 ° and 43 ® N. let. and 79° and <4° 
W. Ion. It is 2Q0 miles knag, and 40 in its 
broadest part. Its banks arc much infested 
with rattlesnakes, and other reptiles. This 
lake, at its N.E. end, communicatee with Lake 
Ontario by the river Niagara. 

ERIGENA (John Scotus), a learned man 
of the 0th century, horn, according to the 
general account, in Scotland* His thirst for 
knowledge was so great, that he travelled into 
many countries to improve himself, and 
cord mg to some he went to Athena, where he 
acquired the Greek and Oriental languages* 
Charles the Bald, king of France, invited hint 
to his court, where he lived several years <Ht 
terms of the greatest familiarity with that mu-* 
niheent prince. He here composed a great 
number of books, which procured him both 
friend* and enemies. Some of the clergy prv* 
tended to have discovered in them the heresy 
of Pelagias. It is certain that he opposed dpi 
doctrine -of absolute .predestination, and the 
real pi esc nee in the euchgrist. At the request 
ot his patron he translated the works of jpfor 
nysius into Latin, which drew upon him thf 
resentment of the pope, to avoid the fpry of 
which he Left France, and crossed over to Eugr 
laud. His greatest work vyas that on tjh* Ofr 
vision of Nature, or the Nature of Things, of 
which an edition was printed a t Oxford, in 
1(38 J, by Dr. Thomas Gale. Some writer* 
say, that Eri^ena was employed by king Alfred 
in restoring learning at the university of Ox? 
ford, and that he afterwards taught jn the 
abbey of Malmsbury, where he watt murdered 
by his pupils on account of his severity. Qths# 
say that he died a natural death in France about 
874 , ( Watkins.) 

ERIGERON. Flea-bane. In botany, t 
genus of the class syngencria, order pplygaipi? 
superflua. Receptacle naked; down simple: 
florets of the margin very numerous and nar- 
row as well as linear ; calyx imbricate. Thirty- 
two species ; scattered over the globe, of which 
three are common to the pastures and wnute" 
tains of our own country. 

ERIGERUM. (erigerum, ipiyj;wr ; from y, 
the spring, and yifwv, old, so called, because in 
the spring it has a white blossom Uk e the hair 
of an old man.) A term for gfou&dsd. T£fs 
very common plant, seoepfo Mgaris of Lffi- 
neus, is frequently uijder this naq>e directed to 
be upplied bruised to 
as a refrigerent and antiscorbutic. 

ER1G0NE, in fabulous bi mj 9 * 
of Lparius, who hanged hereof WfOT f W 
that her father bad been kiljed M Mm mVr 
Berth whom Uc M lntowortea* Sh? 

made a constellation, now knoyrft undej 
now of Virgo, ftteduw deceived he 
changing himself into a beautify! grape. U 
nrg. A 

# h( > W Vy M mm Qmm* 
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Penthilus, who shared the regal power with 
Tima sen us, the legitimate son of Orestes and 
Hermione. (Pans.) 

ERINACEUS. Hedge-hog. In zoology, a 
genus of the class mammalia, order ferae. Fore- 
teeth, tipper two distant ; lower two, approxi- 
mate ; tusks upper,- five on each side, lower 
three; grinders four on each side on each jaw; 
back and sides covered with spines. Six species, 
as follow ; see Nat. Hist. PL XCV. 

1. E. euripoeus. Common hedgehog. Ears 
rounded ; nostril* with a loose flap ; length 
about ten inches ; snout acute ; upper lip cleft; 
eyes small, black; spines at each end yellowish 
grey; middle blackish; legs short, naked, five- 
toed; claws weak. Inhabits all Europe, except 
the utmost north, the southern parts of Siberia, 
and Madagascar : lives in thickets and hedges ; 
builds its nest of moss, grass, leaves ; winters 
in bushes rolled up; wanders by night ; feeds 
on toads, worms, beetles, cock-roaches, crabs, 
shell-fishes, fruits, small-birds, and carcasses ; 
digs in mossy places; swims easily; when 
frightened or angry, rolls itself up and presents 
its spines on every side ; screams if the feet be 
pressed ; is tamed by the Calmucs like the cat ; 
female five teats; three pectoral, two abdo- 
minal ; brings from three to five young ; does 
not, ad is vulgarly supposed, suck cattle ; flesh 
pot eatable. 

2. E. inauris. Earless hedgehog. Without 
ears; head thick, short; claws long, crooked. 
Inhabits South America; about eight inches 
Jong. 

3. E. malacccnsis. Malacca hedgehog. 
Ear9 pendulous. Inhabits Asia: from it is 
procured the precious bezoard called piedra del 
porco. 

4. E. auristu*;. Siberian hedgehog. Ears 
long, oval, nostrils with a flap, inhabits the 
lower parts of the Volga and Ural, as far as 
lake Baikal; resembles e. Europoeus, but is 
less; eyes larger, whiskers four rows, feet 
longer, slenderer, tail shorter, conic, annulate, 
nearly bald ; female brings from four to seven 
youn£, sometimes twice a year ; spines brown, 
a white ring at each end. 

b . E. setosus. Asiatic hedgehog. Ears 
shorter ; 9pines on the head, neck, tail and 
withers only. Inhabits India and Madagascar ; 
hardly six inches long; wallows in the mire; 
grunts like a hog; burrows and is torpid six 
months, during which time the hair falls off. 

6. E. excandata. Madagascar hedgehog. 
Tailless; snout very long, acute. Inhabits 
India and Madagascar; eight inches long; in 
its habits exactly resembles the last. 
ERINGO, in botany. See Eryngium. 

BRINUS, in botany, a ^enus of the class 
didynamia, angiosnermia. Calyx five-leaved ; 
corol with a five-cleft border, equal ; the lobes 
emarginate; upper lip very short, and reflected; 
. capsule two-celled. Seven species; chiefly 
natives of the Cape* with purple or yellow 
flowers; the stem from two inches to three feet 
in height. 

ERlOCANLQR, in botany, a genus of the 
v triandria, order trjgynia, General calyx 
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an imbricate head; petals three. eqoil} sta- 
mens seated above the germ. Nine species ; 
natives of India or South America. 

ERIOCEPHALUS, in botany, a genus of 
the class syngenesis, order polygamia necessaria. 
Receptacle naked or villous; downlcsS ; calyx 
ten-leaved, eoual ; florets of the ray five. Three 
species ; all (Jape plants, and herbaceous. 

E1UOPHORUM. Cotton-grass. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class triandria, order 
monogyma. Glumes chatty, imbricate every 
way; cordless; seed one inverted with very 
long hairs. Six species; four of which are 
common to the. bogs of our own country. 

ERIOSPERMUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class hexandria, order monogynia. Cord 
six-petal led ; campanulate, permanent j fila- 
ments dilated at the base, capsule three-celled; 
seeds inverted with wool. Three species ; all 
Cape plants. 

ElllOSTKMUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class decandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
five-parted ; petals five, sessile ; stamens flat, 
ciliate; mil hers pedicelled, terminal; style 
from the base of the germ ; capsules five united, 
seated on a nectary covered with protuberances ; 
seeds coated. One species; an Australasian 
shrub with alternate leaves and solitary 
flowers. 

ER1S, the goddess of discord among the 
Greeks. She is the same as the Discordia of 
the Latins. 

ERI'STICAL. «.,(*£*£.) Controversial; re- 
lating to dispute; containing controversies. 

ER1THAL1S, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Cord five- 
parted, the segments recurved; calyx cup- 
shaped; berry ten-celled, inferior. Two 
species; trees of Jamaica or the Polynesian 
islands. The last has two varieties from a 
difference in the breadth of its leaf. 

ERIVAN, a large town of Asia, .capital of 
Persian Armenia, with an Armenian patriarch. 
Lat. 40. 20 N. Lon. 44. 10 E. 

ERKE. a. (caps. Sax.) Idle; lazy; sloth- 
ful ( Chaucer ). 

K'RMELINE. s. (diminutive of ermine; 
armclirt, French.) An ermine (Sidney). 
ERMINE, in mastiology. 1 See Mus- 

TELA. 

Ermine, in heraldry, is always argent and 
sable, that is, a white field, or fur, with black 
spots. These 9pots arc not of any determinate 
number, but may be more or less; at the plea- 
sure of the painter, as the skins are thought not 
to be (naturally so spotted ; but serving for lin- 
ing the garments of great persons, the furriers 
were wont, in order to add to their beauty, to 
sow bits of the black tails of the creatures that 
produced them upon the white of their skin, 
to render them the more conspicuous, which 
alteration was introduced into armoury. 

EkMttf e, or Qkoss ermine, is one com- 
posed of four ermine 9pots. 1 1 is to be observed, 
that the colours in these arms are not to be ex- 
pressed, because neither this cross nor these 
arms can be of any other colour than white and 
black. 
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ERMINED, o. Clothed with ermine, that 
ipj with the skin or fur of ermine* 

ERMINITES, in heraldry, should signify 
little ermines ; but it is otherwise, for it ex- 
presses a white field powdered with black, only 
that every such spot has a little red hair on it. 

E'RNE. E'ron. Do immediately flow from 
the Saxon ejip, eajin, a cottage ( Gibson ). 

ERNODKA, in botany, a genus of the class 
tetrandria, order inonogynia. Corol one- 
petallcd, salver-shaped ; calyx four-parted ; 
berry two-celled, seeds solitary. One species 
only , a creeping plant of Jamaica with axil- 
lary (lowers. 

J'o EUO'DE. v. a . ( crodo , Lat.) To canker; 
to eat away ; to corrode {Bacon). 

ERODIUM. Crane’s-bill, a genus of the 
class mouadetphia, order pentandria. Calyx 
five-leaved; petals five; nectariferous glands 
live, alternating with the filaments ; stamens 
ten, five of them barren; fruit beaked, sepa- 
rating into five capsules, each tipped with a 
long spiral awn bearded on the inside. Thirty- 
four species; chiefly inhabitants of the warmer 
parts of Europe, and three common to our 
own wastes or sea-coasts. They have all a 
general resemblance in their external appear- 
ance to the geranium, with which they ha\c 
often been confounded by those who have not 
attended to their ordinal character. They may 
be thus sectioned : 

A. Leaves compound, pinnate and pinnati- 
fied. 

B. Leaves ternate, and three-parted. 

C. Leaves lobed and undivided. 

ERODIUS, in zoology, a genus of the class 

insecia, order coleoptera. Antennas monili- 
fornis feelers four, filiform; body roundish, 
gibbous; emarginate; thoTax transverse; 
shells closely united, longer than the abdomen ; 
jaw horny, uifid; lip horny, emarginate. Four 
species; inhabit India or the Cape. 

EROGATION. 5. (erogatio* Latin.) The 
act of giving or bestowing; distribution. 

EROSE LEAF, in botany, a gnawed leaf. 
When a sinuate leaf has other very small ob- 
tuse sinuses on its edge. Cum folium sinua- 
tum marginc sinus alios minimos obtusos ac- 
quirit. It has the appearance of being gnawed 
or eaten by insects. 

ERO'SION. s. (erosio, Latin.) l. The act 
of eating away. 2. The state of being eaten 
away ( Arbuthnot ). 

ER0TES1S, in rhetoric, interrogation. 

EROTIA, a festival in honour of Eros the 
god of love. It was celebrated by the Thes- 
pians every fifth year with sports and games, 
tyhen musicians and others contended. If any 

S iarrds or seditions had arisen among the peo- 
e, it was then usual to offer sacrifices and 
prayers to the god, that he woqld totally re- 
move them. 

EROTIC (derived from love, whence 
#;umxoc), is applied to any thing which has 
relation to the passion of* love. In medicine 
we find the phrase delirium eroticum used for 
a kind of melancholy contracted through excess 
of love. 
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EROTOMANIA. (fr^m *?«>{, Jove,,, and 
madness.) Desperate love: sentimental* 
ism producing morbid feelings. 

EROTY LUS, in zoology, a tribe of coleop- ] 
terous insects belonging to the genus crypto - 
cephalus, thus named in the Fabrician system. 

ERPACH, a town of Franconia, in Ger- 
many, 30 miles S.E. of Frankfort. Lat. 49. 
32 N. Lon. 9.10 E. 

Erpach, a town and castle of Suabia, in 
Germany, 8 miles S.E. of Ulm. Lat. 48. 20 
N. Lon. 10. 19 E. 

EIIPETOLOGY, a term formerly employed 
by the Swedish naturalist Klein; to include the 
order serpentes as well a3 that of rcntilia; thus 
comprehending the whole class or amphibia/ 
In the Encyclopedic Methodique, and tne En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, the term is restricted to 
the order of reptilia, according to the plan of 
M. Bonnaterre. 

EIIQUICO, a seaport town on the coast of 
Abex, in Africa. Lat. 17. 30 N. Lon. 3Q. 

6 E. 

To ERR. ?». n. (erroy Latin.) 1. To wander;' 
to ramble {Dry den). 2. To miss the right 
way; to stray ( Common Prayer). 3. To 3e- 
^ iate from any purpose {Pope). 4. To commit 
errours; to mistake {Taylor). 

F/RRABLK. a. (from err.) Liable to err. 

E'ER A 13 LEN ESS . s. Liableness toerrour; r 
liableness to mistake {Decay of Piety). 

E'IIRaND. 5. (aijienfi. Sax.) A message ; 
something to be told or done by a messenger ; 
a mandate; a commission {Hooker). 

EUR ANT. a. ( errans , Latin.) 1. Wander- 
ing; roving; rambling (Brown). 3 . Vile; 
abandoned ; completely bad ( Jonson ). 

E'RRANTRY. s. (from errant.) 1 . An 
errant state ; the condition of a wanderer 
(Addison). 3 . The employment of a knight- 
errant. 

ERRATA, s. (Latin.) The faults or mis- 
takes of the printer, usually inserted in a list, 
at the beginning or end of a hook. 

ERRATIC, a . ( erraticus , Latin.) 1 . 

Wandering; uncertain; keeping no certain 
order; holding no established course (Pope). 
2. Irregular; changeable (Harvey). 

EllR A'HC ALLY. ad. (from erratical or 
erratic .) Without rule; without method 
(Brown). 

E'RRIUNF.. a. (tpptva.) Snuffed up the 
nose, occasioning sneezing (Bacon). 

Ekrhines. (errhina f medicamenta , tpptva ; 
from «v, in, and giv, the nose.) Medicines'wgich, 
when topically applied to the internal mem- 
brane of the nose, excite sneezing, and increase 
the secretion, independent of any mechanical 
irritation, The articles belonging to this class 
may be referred to two orders : 1. Sternutatory 
errnines, as nicotiana, helleborus, euphorbium, 
which are selected for the torpid, the vigorous, 
but not plethoric ; and those to whom any de- 
gree of evacuation would not be huftfqL 2. 
Evacuating errhincs, as asarum, Src. which is 
calculated for the phlegmatic and infirm. 

ERRO'NEOUS. a . (from erro , Lathi.) 
Wandering; unsettled (jJVciofon). 2, Im^u- 
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Ur ; wandering from the right road (Arbuth- 
not). 3. Mistaking; misled oy errour {South). 
4. Mistaken; not conformable to truth; physi- 
cally false {Newton). 

ERRONEOUSLY, ad. By mistake; not 
lightly {Hooker). 

ERRO'NEOUSNESS. s. Physical false- 
hood; in conformity to truth {Boyle). 

^ E'RROUR. a, (error, Latin.) I. Mistake; 
involuntary deviation from truth ( Shakspeare ). 
2. A blunder; a mistake committed {Dry den). 
2t. Roving excursion; irregular course {Dry- 
aen). 4. (In theology.) Sin {Hebrews). 5. 
(In law.) A mistake in pleading, or in the pro- 
cess \ {Cowell). 

Errour, a mistake of the mind, in giving 
assent 'to a thing, or proposition, which is not 
thie. S.^: Fallacy. 

Some philosophers define errour an act of 
the mind, whereby thing' that should be join- 
ed are separated; or, things that should be 
separated are joined; ora wrong judgement, 
disagreeing with the ihiugs whereon it is pass- 
ed. 

Errour stands in opposition to truth, which 
consists in an agreement between the proposi- 
tion, and the thing whereof it is affirmed, or 
denied. 

Mr. Locke reduces the causes of errour to 
these four; first, want of proofs; secondly, 
want of ability to use them ; thirdly, want of 
will to use them ; and, fourthly, wrong mea- 
sures of probability. 

He observes upon the first of these causes 
that the greatest part of mankind want con- 
veniencies and oppurtunities of making experi- 
ments and observations themselves, or of col- 


suited to learning. 2. The JitUe labour be- 
stowed upon natural philosophy; 3.Few en- 
tirely addicted to natural philosophy. 4. The 
end of the sciences wrong fixed. 5. A wrong 
wav chosen. The neglect of experiments. 
7. Regard to antiquity and authority. 8. Ad- 
iniiauon of the works in use. t). The artifice 
of teaclurs and writers in the sciences. 10. 
Ostentatious promises of the moderns. 11. 
Want of proposing worthy tasks. 12. Super- 
stition and zeal being opposite to natural phi- 
losophy, as thinking philosophy dangerous, on 
account of the school- theology; from the opi- 
nion that deep natural inquiries might subvert 
religion. 13. Schools and academies proving 
unfavourable to philosophy. 14. Want of re- 
wards. And 15. Despair, and the supposition 
of impossibility. 

ERROR LOCI. Boerhaave is said to 'have 
introduced this term, from an opinion that the 
vessels are of different sizes, for the circulation 
of red blood, lymph, and scrum; and that when 
the larger sized globules were forced into the 
lesser vessels by an error of place they were ob- 
structed. 

ERST. ad. (erst , , German.) 1. First {Spen- 
ser). 2. At first; in the beginning {Milton)* 
3. Once; when time was {Milton). 4. For- 
merly; long ago (Prior). 5. Before; till 
then; till now {Knolles). 

KllUBE'SOEMCE. Erube'scency. r. 
( erubescenlia , Latin.) The act of growing red; 
redness. 

ERUBESCENT, a. {erulrscens, Latin.) 
Reddish ; somewhat red; inclining to redness. 

ERUCA. (rrnca-, from emgo, to make 
smooth, so named from the smoothness of its 


lccting the testimony of others, being prevented 
by the necessity of their condition. Upon the 
second of these causes he observes, that there 
are many, who, from the state of their condi- 
tion, might bestow time in collecting proofs, 
but yet are not able to carry a train of conse- 
quences in their heads, nor weigh exactly the 
preponderancy of contrary proofs and testi- 
monies, merely from the difference in men’s 
understandings, apprehensions, and reasonings. 
Thirdly, he remarks, that though some have 
opportunities and leisure enough, and want 
neither parts, learning, nor other hcl|>s, that 
they never come to the knowledge of several 
truths within their reach, either upon account 
of their attachment to pleasure or business; or 
Otherwise because of their laziness or aversion 
to study. The fourth cause of errour, viz. 
wrong measures of probability, he imputes, 1. 
To the practice of taking for principles, proposi- 
tions that are not in themselves certain and evi- 
dent, but, 011 the contrary* doubtful and false. 
f. To received hypotheses. 3. To predominant 
passions or inclinations. Ami, 4. To authority, 
pr the giving up our assent to the common re- 
ceived opinions either of out friends or party, 
neighbours or country. 

The causes of errour in philosophy, or the 
{reasons why all former ^philosophers have 
Ih rough so many ages erred* according to lord 
paeon* are these following. 1. Want of time 


leaves ; or from uro , to burn, because of its bit- 
ing quality.) Garden rocket. Roman rocket. 
Rocket gentle. The seeds of this plant, bras- 
sica eruca ; fuliis lyartis, caule hirsnto siliquis 
glabris, of Linndns, and of the wild rocket, 
have an acrid taste, and are eaten by the Itali- 
ans in their pickles, &c. They are said to be 
good aperients and antiscorbuttcs, but are 
esteemed by the above-mentioned people for 
their supposed aphrodisiac qualities. See 
Buassica. 

Eruca is also a term formerly used bjr 
naturalists to denote the caterpillar state of in- 
sects; but of late discarded /or that of cater- 
pillar, lurve or larva. For the process by which 
this change is produced, see the articles En- 
tomology, and Pavilio. 

To ERU'CT. v. a. { eructo , Latin.) Ta 
belch ; to break wind from the stomach. 

ERUCTATION, s. (from eruct.) l.The 
act of belching. 2. Belch ; the matter vented 
from the stomach ( Arbuthnot ). 3. A suddefc 
burst of wind or matter {ff r ooaward). 

ERUDITION (from the Latin), denotes 
learning or knowledge; and chiefly that of 
history and antiquity, of languages and of 
books, which is the result of hard study and 
extensive reading. The Scaltgers were men of 
deep erudition; the writings of M. Latmcwy a 
prieto of the oratory* are fufl of erudition. Sir. 
Locke says* it is of more use to fill the head 
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With itflectfona than with points df erudition, admired for their feathery appearance and 
If the mind be not just and right! ignorance is licate blue tint. See Botany, Pi. XC1V* 
better than erudition, which orily produces ERYNGO. SccErynciuii. 

confusion and obscurity. M. Balzac calls a ERYSIMUM, (erysimum, cpt/ci/uw; ft PHI 

heap of ill chosen erudition the luggage of an- *«/«, to draw, so called from its power of draw* 
tiquity. > n S and producing blisters; others derive it was 

ERU'GINOUS. a . (arugiitosus, Latin.) ** tptHuv, because the leaves are much cuts 
Partaking of the nature of copper (Harvey)- others from precious.) Hedge mustard. 

ERU'PTION. s. ( eruptio , Latin.) I. The A genus of the class tetradynamia, order siU- 
act of bursting forth (Bacon). 2. Burst; quosa. Silique columnar, exactly square; 
omission {Addison). 3. Sudden excursion of calyx closed; stigma capitate. Fourteen 
a hostile kind (Milton). 4. Violent exclama- species ; all European plants, and many of 
tion (South). 5. Efflorescence; pustules (At- them indigenous to our own country. Of 
huthnot). these the chief are : 

ERUPTIVE, a. ( eruplus , Latin.) Bursting l.E. atiiaria. Jack in the hedge. Leaves heart* 
forth (Thomson). shaped, acute toothed. Found in our hedges. 

ERVUM. Tare. In botany, a genus of 2 E. Barbarea. The barberea of the dis- 
the # class diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx pensatories. Lower leaves lyrate, with the 
four-cleft; stigma capitate; hairy all over, terminal lobe rounded; upper ones obovato. 
Three species, as follow : toothed. - 

1 • E. tetraspermuin : with two-flowered pe- 3. E. officinalis. Medicinal eryngo. Si- 
duncles ; glabrous, four-seeded, legumes; and liques pressed close to the spike-stalk: leave* 
Oblong leaflets. Found in the corn-fields of runcinute. In medical practice formerly tnudh 
Our own country. used for its expectorant and diuretic qualities, 

2. E. hirsutum; with many-flowered pe- which are now forgotten. The seeds are warm 
duncles; hairy, two-seeded legumes; leaflets and pungent, and very similar to those of mus- 
linear, truncate with a point; common also to tanl in their effects. 

our corn-fields. ERYSFPELA'S. (erysipelas, icyo-tncXaf ; from 

3. E. vicioides. Peduncles about four- tjvw, to draw, and vrt\n; t adjoining; named 

flowered; legumes silky, two-seeded; leaflets from the neighbouring parts being affected by 
ovate. A native of Barbary. the eruption.) Ignis sacer. St. Anthony’s 

For a further account of indigenous tares, fire. A genus ot disease in the class pyrcxi© 
see Husbandry. - and order exanthemata of Cullen. It 19 KnOtth 

EKY'NGIUM. (eryngium, *gi /yyiot; from by synocha of lwo or three days continuance, 
t$uyya.vo, to eructate, because it causes eructa- with drowsiness, and sometimes with delirium; 
tion.) Eryngo, a genus of the class pentondria, pulse commonly full ami hard ; then erythema 
order digynia. Involucre many-leated; flowers of the face, with continuance of synocha. 
In heads; common receptacle conic, chaffy; lending to either apoplexy or to abscess. There 
seeds - bristly. Eleven species ; chiefly natives are two species of this disease, according to 
of the south of Europe. Of these the chief Cullen: 1. Erysipelas vessiculosum, with large 
are: blisters; 2. Erysipelas phlycUcnodes, the shin- 

1. E. aquaticum. Rattle-snake weed, with gles, or an erysipelas with phlyctenae, or small 
leaves sword-shaped, str rate-spinous ; flowers blisters. 

undivided; stem simple. This is a native of ERYTHEMA, (erythema, from 

Virginia. vvfg*;, fed.) A morbid redness of the skin, to 

2- E. campestre. Leaves clasping the stem, is observed upon the cheeks of hectic patients 
divided into lanceolate fragments ; chaff un- after eating, and on the skin covering bubo, 
divided. Found in our own salt-marshes. phlegmon, &c. 

3. E. maritimuni. Sea-eryngo, or sea-holly: ERYTHR7E A , a town of Crete, situated in 
root-leaves roundish, plaited, spinous ; heads the south-east of the islands at the promontoiy 
peduncled ; chaff tricuspidatc. It is found on Ervtbraeum. 

the sandy shores of our own country. The ERYTHRASUM MARE, erroneously calL 
root of this plant is directed for medicinal use. ed Rubrum by the Romans. Thus the ocean 
It has no particular smell, but to the taste it that washes Arabia and Persia, and extends a 
'manifests a grateful sweetness; and, on being great way farther, is denominated. Hence it 
chewed for some time, discovers a light aro- is, Herodotus says, that the Euphrates and 
tnatic warmth or pungency. It was formerly Tigris fall into the Mare Erythroejuro. He also, 
celebrated for its supposed aphrodisiac powers, calls it the South sea, on which the Persians 
but it is now very rarely employed. dwell. It takes its name, not from Ut colour* 

4. E. alpinum ; alpine eryngo, with radical, the error of the Romans, who translated Ery- 
petiolated, cordate leaves; and pinnated, ciliate thraeum, Rubrum ; but from Erythras, son of 
involucre. It is a hardy perennial, well worthy Perseus and Andromeda, whose kingdom lay 
of a place in every curious garden, where itsun- on the confines of that sea; whence its name 
common form and beautiful colour cannot fail Erythraenm. 

to attract the notice of every beholder. Its ERYTHRINA. Corol-tree. In botany, 
beauty and peculiarity are dependent on Us flo- a genus of the class diadelphia, order dtt&tidtja* 
jal jesvts tether perhaps than on its blossom. Calyx two-lipped ; corol with a vwy 
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lanceolate banner; legume swelling at the 
seeds. Twelve species ; natives of India or 
South America, under-shrubs and tall trees; 
generally with saffron or scarlet flowers. 

ERYTHRINUS, in ichthyology. SceSPA- 
aus. 

ERYTHROIDES, in anatomy, the first of 
the proper tunics or coats which cover the 
testicles. 

ERYTHRON I U M. Dogs- tooth violet. 
In botany, a genus of the class hexandria, 
order monogynia. Corol six-totalled, earn- 
panulate ; nectaries two tubercles growing to 
the base of every other petal. One species 
only ; a native of the south of Europe There 
are, however, many varieties of this species; 
some with pale red, others with deep red, and 
others again with yellow, crimson, or white 
flowers, it is often propagated in our green- 
houses, and is naturalised without difficulty. 

ERYTHROXYLON, in botany, a genus 
of the class dccandria, order trigynia. Calyx 
turbinate; petals five, with a small nectari- 
ferous emarginate scale at the base Of each ; 
stamens united at the base; drupe one-cellcd. 
Twelve species; natives of Africa or South 
America : shrubs chiefly. 

ERYTRODANiJM. ( eryihrndnnum , ,pv- 
flgataw *; from a igbflgo;, red, so called from tne 
colour of its juice.) See Rubia, or Mad- 
der. 

ERYX, a son of Butes and Venus, who, 
relying upon his strength, challenged all 
strangers to fight with him in the combat of 
the cestus. Hercules accepted his challenge 
after many had yielded to his superior dexterity; 
and Eryx was killed in the combat, and buried 
on the mountain, where he had built a temple 
to Venus. Virg. iEn. 5. ver. 402. A moun- 
tain of Sicily near Drepanum, also received its 
name from Eryx, who was buried there. 

ERZERUM, the capital of Turcomania, in 
Asiatic Turkey. It is the see of an Armenian 
and of a Greek bishop, and the scat of a begler- 
berg. It is a great thoroughfare, and a resting 

f lace for the caravans in tneir way to the East 
ndjes. The inhabitants trade in furs, gall 
nuts, Persian silks, cottons, calicoes, and drugs. 
Lat. 39. 57 N. Lon. 40. 41 E. 

ESCALADE, s. (French.) The act of scal- 
ingthe walls of a fortification ( Addison ) . 

ESCALLO'NIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Petals 
five; stigma capitate; berry covered with the 
calyx, two-celled, many-seeded. Two species; 
natives of South America. 

E'SCALOP. 1 . A shellfish, whose shell 
is regularly indented ( fFoodward ). 2. An in- 
equality of margin ; indenture {Ray). 

To ESCA'PE. v. a. (escaper, French.) 1 . 
To obtain exemption from ; to obtain security 
from; to fly; to avoid {IVake). 2. To pass 
unobserved by one {Denham), 

To Escape, v. n. To fly ; to get out of 
danger; to avoid punishment ( Chronicles ). 

•Ksca'pe. 5 . (from the verb.) 1. Flight; the 
fet of shunning danger {Psalms). %. Excur- 


sion ; salty {Denham). 3. (In Jaw.) Vfctot. 
or privy evasion out of some JawiMi 
{Gmvell). 4. Excuse; subterfuge ; evasion 
{Raleigh). 5. Salty; flight; irregularity 
(Millon). 6. Oversight; mistake {Brere- 
ivood) . 

ESCA'RGATOIRE. s. (French.) A nur- 
sery of snails ( Addison ) . 

ESCHALOT. s. (French.) Pronounced 
shallot. A plant. See Allium, 

ESCHAR, {eschar a , from tayagtui, 

to scrub over.) The portion of flesh that is de. 
stroyed by the application of a caustic. 

ECHA'ROTIC. a. (from eschar.) Caustic;, 
having the power to sear or burn tile flesh. 

ESCHAROTICS. ( escharotica , medica- 
ment a, t;xa;wiix* ; from tax*;™, to scab over.) 
Caustics. Corrosives. A term given by sur- 
geons to those substances which possess a 
power of destroying the texture of the various 
solid parts of tne animal body to which they 
are directly applied. The articles of this class 
of substances may be arranged under two orders: 

1 . Eroding escharotics, as blue vitriol, alumen 
usturti, &c. 2. Caustic escharotics, as lapis 

infcrnalis, argentum nitratum, oleum vitrioli* 
aciduni nitrosum, &c. 

ESCHATON, a Greek musical term, de- 
noting the difference between the diesis en- 
harmonica and the hyperoche : its ratio is yjaf if - 

ESCHEAT, in law, signifies any lands or 
tenements that casually fall to a lord within his 
manor. It is one of the consequences of te-. 
nure in chivalry: (See Feodal system. 
Knight-service, and Tenure). It is 
the determination of the tenure or dissolution 
of the mutual bond between the lord and tenant, 
from the extinction of the blood of the latter 
by either natural or civil means : if he died 
without heirs of his blood, or if his blood was 
corrupted and stained by commission of treason 
or felony ; whereby every inheritable quality 
was entirely blotted out and abolished. In 
such cases trie land escheated or fell back to 
the lord of the fee ; that is, the tenure was de- 
termined by breach of the original condition, 
expressed or implied in the feodal donation. , 

ToEsche'at. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
fall to the lord of the manor {Clarendon\ 

ESCHK'ATOR. s. (from escheat .) An of- 
ficer that observes the escheats of the king in 
the county whereof he is escheator {Cam- 
den). 

ESCHEVIN, orEcHEviN {Scabinm), in 
the French and Dutch polity, a magistrate 
elected by the inhabitants of a city, to take 
care of their common concerns, the good order, 
conveniency, and decoration of the city, &c. 

To ESOHE'W. v. a. { escheoir , old French.) 
To fly; to avoid; to shun (&audjy*). 

ESCOUT. s. ( escort , French.) Convoy; 
guard from place to place. 

To Escc/rt. v. a. ( escorter , French.) To 
convov ; to guard from place to place. 

ESCOT. s. (French.) Atax paid inboronghs 
and corporations towards the support of the 
community, which is called scat ami lot. 



‘ To Esco't. v. d. (from the noun.) To pay 
a man's reckoning; to support ( Shakspeare ). 

ESCO'UT. s. ( escouter, Fr.) listeners or 
spies; arsons sent for intelligence {Hayward). 

ESCRITOl'R. $. (Fr.) A box with all the 
implements necessary for writing. 

• ESCU'AGE. r. (from escii/Fr. a shield.) 
Escuage, that is, service of the shield, is cither 
uncertain or certain. Escuage uncertain is, 
where the tenant by his tenure is bound to fol- 
low his lord. Another kind of this escuage 
uncertain is called castle ward, where the tenant 
by his land is bound to defend a castle. Esc u- 
ege certain is, where the tenant is set at a cer- 
tain sum of money, to be paid in lieu of such 
uncertain services {Cowell). 

E'SCULENT. a . ( esculentus , Latin.) Good 
fof food ; eatable {Bacon). 

E'sculent. s. Something fit for food 
(Brown). 

ESC 0 RIAL, a village and palace of the 
king of Spain, twenty one miles north-west of 
Madrid. The palace is one of the largest and 
most beautiful in the world. It has eleven 
thousand windows, fourteen thousand doors, 
one thousand eight hundred pillars, seventeen 
cloisters or piazzas, and twenty-two courts; 

with every convenience and ornament tin* c™ 

render a place agreeable in so hot a climate, as 
an extensive path, groves, fountains, cascades, 
grottos, &c. It is whimsically constructed in 
the form of a gridiron, being dedicated to St. 
Laivrence in commemoration of a victory, gain- 
ed on the anniversary of that saint (who is said 
10 have been broiled to death on a gridiron) in 
1557. The apartment which the royal family 
inhabits is the handle of the instrument. The 
rest of the building contains offices, a church, 
a convent (in which are 200 monks), and a 
library containing 30,000 volumes, 

ESCUTCHEON, or Scutcheon, in 
heraldry, is derived from the French escusson, 
and that from the Latin scutum , and signifies 
the shield whereon coats of arms are represent- 
ed. Most nations of the remotest antiquity 
were wont to have their shields distinguished 
by certain marks painted on them ; and to have 
such on their shields was a token of honour, 
none being permitted to have them till they 
had performed some honourable action. 

Tnc escutcheon, as used at present, is square, 
only rounded off at the bottom. 

As to the bearings on shields, they might at 
first be arbitrary, according to the fancy of the 
bearer; but in process of time they came to 
be the gift of kings and generals, as the reward 
of honourable actions. 

Escutcheon of pretence, that on 
which a man carries his wife’s coat of arms, 
being an heiress, and having issue by her. It 
is placed over the coat of the husband, who 
thereby shows forth his pretensions to her 
lands. 

ESDRAS, a Jewish priest, and doctor of 
.the law. Artaxerxes Longimamis sent him 
with rich presents for the use and ornament of 
the temple of Jerusalem, rebuilt under Zerub- 
babel: the king also ordered the neighbouring 
governors to provide him with what conduced 


to the pomp of the Jewish religion, and to ex- 
empt the priests from paying taxes. He is sup- 
posed to be the collector of the Canon of Scrip- ' 
ture; and that, by divine inspiration, he added 
some things which happened after the deaths 
of the authors. It is guessed he wrote the' 
Chronicles, besides those books which bear his 
name, the two last of which are exploded evert 
by the church of Rome. 

ESENS, a town of Westphalia, in Germany, 
20 miles N. of Embden. Lat. 53. 14 N. Lon. 

7- 14 E. 

ESK, the name of several rivers both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, particularly of one which 
forms part of the boundary between the two 
kingdoms. It runs from north-east to south- 
west, and gives name to the county of Eskdale 
' ESKIMAUX, a people of N. America, in- 
habiting all that vast tract of country called 
Labrador, or New Britain. They have no fixed 
abode, but rove from place to place ; for they 
sometimes come as far S. as Newfoundland, 
and sometimes are met with on the coasts of the 
straits and bays that the English have been in 
when they went in search of the N.W, passage. 
They are of a different race from the other na- 
tive Americans.; for, as they have no beards, 
th«se have them so thick and large, that it is 
difficult to Jiscover any features of their &C6S. - 
They have small eyes, large dirty teeth, and 
black jrugged hair. They are always well cloth- 
ed, for there is nothing to be seen but part of 
their faces and their hands. They have a sort 
of shirts, made of the guts of fish, with a coat 
of bear or bird skins, and a cap on their heads. 
They have likewise breeches, made of skins, 
with the hair within, and covered with furs 
without. They have also two pair of boots, 
one over another, of the same sort of skins. In 
summer they have nothing to cover them in 
the night ; but, in winter, they lodge together 
promiscuously in caves. The dress of the wo- 
men is nearly the same as that of the men. 
They arc very superstitious, and have some sort 
of sacrifices. Their chief employment is hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

ESNE, Asne, or Essen ay, a town of 
Egypt, on the Nile, supposed by 9ome to be the 
ancient Syena, but Norden and Deqon think 
it was Latopolis. Here are many curious re- 
mains of antiquity. Lat. 24. 4t> N. Lon. 
3I.40E. 

ESOX. Pike. In zoology, a genus of the 
class pistes, order abdominules. Head flatti&h 
above ; mouth and throat large; jaws toothed,’ 
unequal, the upper flat, the lower punctate; 
tongue broad, loose; palate smooth; eyes 
round, moderate, lateral; nostrils double, near 
the eyes; gill-covers large; the aperture ample; 
the membrane from seven to twelve-rayed; 
body elongated, coated with hard scales, above 
convex, and compressed at the sides; lateral 
line straight, near the back, hardly visible; 
dorsal and anal Hus very short, and mostly op- 
posite. Fifteen species ; found in various sea® 
and ri\ers of Europe, Asis|, an4 Ao&ettea; 
four of them in our own seas or rivers. The 
following are the chief. See Nat Hist. PI. 
LXXXvL and PI. XCVI. , . 
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1 . £. osseus. Great gar-fish. Upper jaw 
longer than the lower ; scales bony ; tail qua- 
drangular ; iris yellow. Inhabits North Ame- 
rica and Asia, and is occasionally found on the 
Sussex coast ; scales imbricate ; rhombic, those 
on the back rounded and retuse. Two feet long. 

St. £. belonc. Sea-pike. Gar-pike. Each 
jaw long, subulate; head small, eyes large, 
sound, iris silvery* The bones have a shining 
green splendour by night. Inhabits the deeps 
of the ocean, and migrates annually towards 
the coasts, always preceding the mackerel ; is 
seldom eaten. From one and a half to four 
feet long; body narrow, long, slender, above 
black, tne sides greenish blue, coated with ob- 
long thin scales, beneath silvery. 

3. £. lucius. Common pike. Snout de- 
pressed; jaws nearly equal. A second variety 
with the upper jaw a little shoiter than the 
lower: head broad, fiat, pupil bluish, iris 
golden. Inhabits most lakes of Europe, Lap- 
land, and northern Persia; (the second va- 
riety North America) and is found even in the 
Caspian sea : swum switt ; grows very rapid- 
ly; from one to eight feet long; is exlieinely 
voracious, and feeds on almost any thing that 
comes in its way, even on its own tribe. It 
spawns from February to April : body above 
black ; the sides cinereous, spotted with yellow, 
beneath white, dotted with bLck , rarely orange, 
spotted with black or green ; scales small, ob- 
long, hard. 

The pike, like the carp, is possessed of great 
longevity; various instances nave occurred of 
its being ninety years old ; and Gcsner relates 
an anecdote of a pike taken in I4f)7, near Hdil- 
burn in Suabia, with a ring affixed to its body, 
on which was an inscription asserting it to have 

been put into the ldke by the governor of the 
universe Frederic II . October 5 ip, 1 230. The 
inscription was in Greek characters. 

The voracity of the pike induces it at times 
toattemptto swallow more than it can accom- 
plish. In lord Gower’s canal at Trentham, a 
pike once tried to swallow a swan, and actually 
got the head into its gorce ; but could get no 
more down, and died m tne effort, as did also 
the a wan itself. The largest which has ever 
been found in our own country, according to 
Mr. Pennant, weighed thirty-five pound*. 

4. E. saums. Saury pike. Above and be- 
neath six spurious fins near the tail. Inhabits 
the Northern seas, and sometimes descends to 
Our own coasts; eleven inches long: body 
eel-shaped, growing suddenly slender near the 
tatf* back dusky; belly bright-silvery; tail 
deeply forked. 

ESPALIERS, in gardening, rows of trees 
planted about a whole garden or planta- 
tion,* or in hedges, so as to inclose quarters or 
separate parts of a garden. They arc trained 
up regularly to a lattice of wood-work in a 
erase hedge, for the defence of tender plants 
against (the injuries of wind and weather. See 
GAROENING. 

ESPECIAL. 4 . {speciatis, Latin.) Princi- 
friicbirfftt auiel). 

IJSPE'CT A f AJY. ad. Principally; chiefly; 
pitnodwly {Hooker), 
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ESPE'RANCE. «. (French.) Hope (£fa*. 

spear e). 

ESPERNON, a town of France, in the de~ 
partment of Eure and Loire, seated on die 
Guesle. Lat. 48. 36 N. Lon. I. 44 E. 

ESPI'AL. (French.) A spy {Spenser), 

ESPIONA'GE. (French.) Tne system of 
spying and informing. 

ESPLANADE, m fortification, the sloping 
of the parapet of the covered way towards the 
campaign. It is the same with glacis, and is 
more pioperly the empty space betwixt a cita- 
del and tne houses of a town, commonly called 
a place of arms. See Fortification. 

ESPLEES, in law, the general products 
which lands yield, or the profit or commodity 
that is to be taken or made of a thing ; as of a 
common, the taking of grass by the mouths of 
the beasts that commou there ; of an advow- 
son, taking of tythes by the parson ; of wood, 
the selling of wood; of an orchard, selling the 
fruit growing there ; of a mill, the taking of 
toll, &c. 

Thebe and such like issues are termed esplees. 
In a writ of right of land, -advowson, &c. the 
demandant must allege in his count, that he 
or his ancestors took the c-plees of the thing 
demanded, othciwise the nltading is not good. 

ESPO'USaL. a . Used 111 the act of espous- 
ing or betrothing {Bacon). 

ESPOUSALS, s* without a singular. (espous, 
French ) The act of conli acting or affiancing 
a man and woman to each other. 

To ESPO'USK. r. a. {( spouscr , French.) 

1 . To coniract or betroth to another {Bacon). 

2 . To many ; to wed {Milton). 3. To adopt; 
to take to himself {Bacon). 4. To maintain ; 
to defend {Diyderi), 

To ESPY', v. a, ( espier , French.) l, To 

see things at a distance (Hooker). 2. To dis- 
cover a thing intended to be hid (Sidney). 3. 
To see unexpectedly (Genesis). 4. To discover 
as a spy (Joshua). 

7 0 Espy', v. n. To watch; to look about 
(Jciemtah). 

ESQ U I LITE, one of the hills of Rome, 
called by some of the ancients fiuburranus, by 
the poets Esquilius. On the E. side it reach*- 
ed tne city walls ; on theS. the Via Luvicana; 
on the W, the valley between Mount Coelins 
and the Palatinate; on theN. the Mons VL 
minalis. 

ESQUIMAUX. See Eskjmaux. 

ESQUIRE, (from the French escu ami tb$ 
Latin scutum , or in Greek which sig- 

nifies a hide, of which shields were anciently 
made, and afterwards covered ; for, in the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons, the shields had a cover- 
ing of leather), was originally he, who, attend- 
ing a knight in time of war, did carry bia 
shield ; whence he was called estuier in 
French, and scutifer or armiger, i. e, armour* 
bearer, in Latin. Hotoman says, that those 
whom the French called esquires, were a mili- 
tary kind of vassals, having jus $cuti 9 viz. li- 
berty to bear a shield, and in it the ensigns of 
their family, in token of their gentility or dig* 
nitv. Rut this addition hath not of long time 
had any relation to the office or employment of 
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foe person to whom it hath been attributed, at 
to carrying of arms, &c. but hath been merely 
a title of iigimy, and next in degree to a 
knight. Officers of the king's courts, and of 
the king’s household, counsellors at law, jus- 
tices of the peace, are only esquires in reputa- 
tion ; and he who is a justice of peace has this 
title only during the time he is in commission, 
and no longer, if he is not otherwise qualified 
to bear it. A sheriff of a county being a superior 
■officer, bears the title of esquire during his life ; 
inrespectof thegreattrust he has in the common- 
wealth. The chief of some ancient families 
are esquires by prescription ; and in some acts 
■of parliament, many wealthy persons common- 
ly reputed to be such, were ranked among the 
esquires of this kingdom. The fellows of the 
Royal Society assume this title officially in the 
Philosophical Transactions: probably in con- 
sequence of the king being their patron- There 
is a general opinion, that every gentleman of 
landed property who has 300/. a year, is an 
esquire ; wnich is a vulgar error. By custom, 
however, and by way of compliment, this title 
is indiscriminately given to every gentleman 
who lives on his private fortune, to rich mer- 
chants also, and even opulent tradesmen or 
manufacturers. 

Esquires of the king, are such as have 
that title by creation, wherein there is some 
formality used, as their putting about their 
necks a collar of SS, and bestowing on them a 
pair of silver spurs, &c. 

To ESSA Y, v. a . {esmytr, French.) 1 . To 
attempt ; to try ; to endeavour {Pope). 2. To 
make experiment of. 3. To try the value and 
purity of metals {Locke). 

E'ssav. s . (from the verb.) i. Attempt; 

endeavour {Smith). 2. A loose sally of the 
mind ; an irregular indigested piece {Bacon). 
3. A trial; an experiment {Locke). 4. First 
taste of any thing {Dry den). 

Ess Air, in literature, a particular kind of 
composition, the character of which is to be 
free, easy, and natural ; not tied to 9trict order 
or method, nor worked up and finished like a 
formal system. The fattier of English essay 
writing was lord chancellor Bacon . 

ESSAYING, in chemistry. See Assay- 
ing. 

ESSECK, a trading town of Sclavonia, with 
a strong castle. It has a bridge over the 
snarihes, 8865 geometrical paces in length, and 
15 m breadth, with towers at a quarter of a 
mfie distance from eadh other. This town is 
* c arte8 on the river Brave. Lat. 45. 40 N. 
tm. I0.B8 E. 

®SGgNCE. r. ( essentia , Latin.) 2. Es- 
sence *is the very nature of any being, whe- 
ther It *be actually existing tw no ( Watts) . 2. 
Formal existence ; font which makes any 
’thing what It is ’{ffsokfr). 8. Existence ; the 
'tftlflitydf being {Sidney). 4. Being ; existent 
person {Milton). 6, Species of existent being 
)/6. Constituentaiibstance ( Milt . ) . 7 . The 
^OauseOf existence: not proper {Skakspeare). 

Tin -medicine.) 'The chief properties or vir- 
^ttatdfimy < simple* Oreomperition collected in 


a narrow compass, g. Perfume 5 odour ; *9*0$ 

{Pope). . , 

Essence, in metaphysics, that which con- 
stitutes the peculiar nature of any thing, and 
makes it to be what it is. In philosophy, the 
essence of a thing is that which is the primary 
conception which one ham of it, and is diftin* 
guished from its act, which is called its exist** 
ence. Thus the essence of a rectilinear trian- 
gle, consists in its being bounded by three 
straight lines ; of a circle, in that its radii or 
semi-diameters are all equal ; and the essence 
of a square is, that it hath four right angles and 
four equal right-lined sides. 

Essences, or Essential Of ls, in phar- 
macy and chemistry ; the volatile parts impreg- 
nated with specific aromas, which ascend from 
odoriferous substances by means of heat. The 
process by which these are obtained is usually 
that of distillation ; and generally distillation lit 
water. On account of the faeilrty with which 
they ascend, they are also denominated volatile 
oils; and as plants are the substances fee m 
which they are obtained, they are again called 
vegetable oils. Their general nature and pro- 
perties, together with the process by which 
they are separated from the vegetable matter 
that secretes and involves them, will be given 
under the article Oil, to which we refer the 
reader; as also to Pharmacy. 

To E'ssence. v. a . (from essence.) To pet- 
fume 5 to scent. 

ESSENES, or Essen ians, in Jewish anti- 
quity, one of the three ancient sects among thaT 

S le. They allowed a future state, but de- 
a resurrection from the dead. Their way 
of life was very singular : they did not marry ; 
but adopted the children of others, whom they 
bred up in the institutions of their sect: they 
despised riches, and had all things in common, 
and never changed their clothes rill they were 
entirely worn out. When initiated, they wem 
strictly bound not to communicate the myste- 
ries of their sect to others; and if any of their 
members were found guilty of enormous crimes, 
they were expelled. Pliny tells us, that they 
dwelt on the west side of the lake of Asphaf- 
tites ; and that they were a solitary kind of 
men, living without women or money, and 
feeding upon the fruit of the palm-tree : be 
adds, that they were constantly vcoruittd by 
new comers, whom the surges of ill fortune 
had made weary of the world ; in which man* 
ner the sect was kept up for severat thousand* 
of years, without any being bom among them. 
The reason why we find no mention made qlf 
them in the New Testament may be, their 
recluse and retired way of life, not less than 
tl\eir great simplicity and honesty, whereby 
they lay open to no censure or reproof. 

ESSENTIAL, a . {essential**, Latin.} L 
Necessary to the constitution or existence ?df 
any thing {Sprat). $. Important in thehighest 
degree; principal 3. Pnrejhqrilly 

rectified ; snbtllely elaborated {Atbulhnbt J. 

Essential cha^actw. In natural 
historv. Kfoantctor essmtiaih. A 
peculiar natural mark, duttngubhin dne- 
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K**rktial oils. See Oil . on Account of sickness or other just cause of 


order . •mamuncu 

Essential oils. See Oil. on Account 

Essential salt. This term seems to be his absence. 
generally applied to express any kind of salt pro - It is a k 

cared from organised bodies, particularly vege- longer tirne, 
tables, by simple extraction without any cne- mixed action 
mical decomposition. It is, therefore, synony- There aie 

mom with native salt. Thus we have the when the def 
essential salt of sorrel, which is the native is allowed \c 
super-oxalat of potash contained in the plant, Holy Laud, « 
and procured by expression, clarification, and coimnon es*< 
evaporation, all of them mechanical rather than last!) , in the 
simple processes. The super-tar trit of potash Essoin-d 

is an essential salt in tamarinds, the citric acid every term, t 
in lemons, the malic acid in apples, and the allowed by u 
like. Essoin n 

The medicinal virtue of plants was thought defendant ap 
formerly to reside peculiarly in the essential ing, falls sicl 
salt, so that a small flo»e of the latter would he allowed, if fo 


It is a kind of imparlance or craving of 
longer time, and obtains iti real , personal, and 
mixed actions. 

There aie divers essoins: as de ultra tnare, 
when the defendant is beyond sea, whereby he 
is allowed ^Torty days; in an expedition to the 
Holy Laud, a year and a day; infirmity, called 
common essoin w &ien he is sick in bed; and 
last!) , in the king's service. 

Esso in -day, is regularly the first day of 
every term, though the fourth day after is also 
allowed by way of indulgence. 

Essoin de malo villa, is where the 
defendant appears m court, but before plead- 
ing, falls sick in a certain village: this is also 
allowed, if found true. 


equivalent to a proportionally large dose of the 
plant itself ; and hence the extraction of the es- 
sential salts was an object of more importance 
to pharmaceutical chemistry than it is at pre- 
sent esteemed. 

Essential, s. 1. Existence ; being (Mil- 
ton). 2. Nature ; first or constituent principle 
(&»n/A). 3. The chief point. 

ESSE'NTIALLY. ad. (esser.tialifn , Lit.) 
By the constitution of nature ; really (South). 

. FJSSERA. (essera, Arab.) A species of cu- 
taneous eruption, distinguished by broad, shin- 
ing, smooth, red spots, mostly without fever, 
and differing from the nettle rash m not being 
elevated. It generally attacks the face and 
bands. 

ESSEX, a county of England, bounded on 
the N. by part of Cambridgeshire, and by the 
river Stour, which separates it from Suffolk ; 
on the E by the German Ocean ; on the S. 
by the Thames, which divides it from Kent; 
and on the W. by Herts and Middlesex, being 
divided from the former, in one part by the 
Stort, and then by the Lea, which separates it 
likewise from Middlesex. It is 54 miles long 
from E. to W. and 48 broad from N. to S. It 
is in the diocese of London ; contains 18 hun- 
dreds, 24 market- towns, and 415 parishes ; and 
sends eight members to parliament. The 
number of houses is 39,398; of inhabitants 
226,407; and of militia men 1244. There are 
about 800,000 acres of land, 30,000 of which 
are uncultivated, including woodlands. The 
N.W. part of this county is famous for the 
growth of saffron. The parts bordering on the 
Thames and the sea, called the Hundreds of 
Essex, consist chiefly of marshy grounds, which 
afford excellent pasturage, but are deemed un- 
wholesome and agueisn to a proverb. The 
rivers of Essex, besides the boundary ones, are 
the Chilmer, Hlackwater, Coin, Crouch, and 
Boding. Chelmsford is the county town. 

ESSOI'NE. r. (of the French essonic.) 1. 
He that has his presence forborn or excused 
upon any jnat cause; as sickness. 2. Allege- 
i»ent of an excuse for him that is summoned, 
oraought for, to appear (Cowell). 3. Excuse ; 
rnm^m (Spenser). 


To ESTA'BLISH. v. a. ( etalhr , French.) 

1. To settle firmly; to fix unalterably (Hale). 

2. To settle in any privilege or possession ; to 
confirm (Sic if t). 3. To make firm ; to ratify 
(Numbers). 4. To fix or settle in an opinion 
(Acts). 5. To form or model (Clarendon). 6. 
To found ; to build firmly ; to fix iminove- 
ably : not in use (Psalms). 7. To make a set- 
tlement of any inheritance: notin use ( Shak .). 

ESTA'BLISHEK. s. (from establish ) He 
who establishes ( Bight / ). 

ESTABLISHMENT, s. ( ctablmemenl , 

French.) 1. Settlement; fixed state (Spenser). 
2. Confirmation of something already done ; 
ratification (Bacon). 3. Settled regulation; 
form ; model of a government or family (Spen- 
ser). 4. Foundation; fundamental principle 
(Alt.). 5. Allowance ; income ; salary (£#».). 

Establishment, among ecclesiastical 
writers, is used to signify the hierarchy, or 
church established in a nation by law. Thus, 
the religion of the English establishment is the 
episcopal ; that of the Scotch establish ment is 
the presbyterian. Episcopalians being dissent- 
ers there, and presbyterians dissenters liere. 

ESTATE, in law, signifies such inheritance, 
freehold, term for years, tcnantcy by statute- 
merchant, staple, elegit, or the like, as any man 
has in lands and tenements. Estates are real, 
of lands, tenements, &c. or personal, of goods 
or chattels ; otherwise distinguished into free- 
holds that descend to the heir, and chattels 
which go to the executors. Co. Lit. 315. 

Of estate in fee-simple . An estate in fee* 
simple, is an estate, lands, tenements, lord- 
ships, advowsons, commons, estovers, and all 
hereditaments, to a man and his heirs forever: 
also, where a corporation sole or aggregate are 
capable of holding in succession, and lands are 
given to them aud their successors, they are 
said to have a fee-simple. 2. Bac. Abr. 249. 

Of estate in tail. An estate is said to be in- 
tailed, when it is ascertained what issue shall 
inherit it. 

What things may be intailed, by the statute 
of intails. The statute makes use of the wonl 
teoementum, and therefore the estate to be in- 
tailed m^y be as yreU incorporeal as corporeal 
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inheritances, because the word teuementum 
comprehends the one as well as the other, and 
consequently, not only lands may be in tailed, 
bud all rents, commons, estovers, or other pro- 
fits arising from lands. Co. lit. 19, b. 20, a. 

What words create an estate tail. When 
the notion of succession prevailed, it was ne- 
cessary in feudal donations to use the word 
heirs, to distinguish 9uch descendible feud from 
that which was granted only for life ; but as to 
the word body, it was necessary to make use of 
that in the donation, but it might be expressed 
by any equivalent words, and therefore a gift to 
a man and hserdibus de se, or de came quo 
sibi cohtigerit habere, or procreavit, is a good 
estate tail; for these sufficiently circumscribe 
the word heirs, to the descendants of the feud- 
atory; and the reason of the difference is, be- 
cause inheritances are only derived from the 
law, and the law requires the word heirs, that 
comprehends the whole notion of such le^al 
representation; but the limiting the inherit- 
ance to the descendants of this or the other 
body, is only the particular intention of the 
person that forms the gift, and therefore the 
law leaves every man to express himself in such 
manner as may manifest that intention. 2. 
Bac. Abr. 25<). 

ESTAVAYER, a town and bailiwic of 
Swisserland, in the canton of Friburs, on the 
borders of the lake of Neuchatd, with a fine 

ca9tle. Lat. 4fi. 55 N. Lon. 0. 51) E. 

To ESTE'EM. v. a. ( estimer , French.) 1. 
To set a value whether high or low upon any 
thing ( JVisdom ). 5?. To compare ; to estimate 

by proportion {Davies). 3. To prize ; to rate 
hign ; to regard with reverence {Dry dim). 4. 
To hold in opinion ; to think {Romans). 

Este'em. s. (from the verb.) High value ; 
reverential regard {Pope). 

Esteem is the value we place upon 
some degree of worth. It is higher than sim- 
ple approbation, which is a decision of the 
judgment. Esteem is the commencement of 
affection. It is a degree of love entertained for 
others on account of their pleasing qualities, 
though they should not immediately interest 
ourselves; by which it is distinguished from 
gratitude. The term is peculiarly applicable to 
virtuous and amiable dispositions ot the heart, 
such as honesty, integrity, patience, kindness, 
gentleness, &c. which nave no necessary con- 
nection with the understanding. It is also ap- 

{ dicable to those of whom wc have some know- 
edge, but who arc at a remote distance from 
our intimacy. Thus we esteem the character 
of a person merely from the report of his good 
qualities. (Cog an, p. 151). 

If our esteem he raised by an object which 
has any thing in it either grand and sublime, 
' or solemn and sacred, it is called reverence or 
veneration. So we reverence the persons and 
the counsels of our parents and superiors ?■ we 
have a veneration for the Holy Bible, for the 
: memory of the prophets and apostles, aud for 
' the names of St. Austin and sir Isaac Newton. 
And when this veneration or high esteem has 
*Go4 for its object; we think with Dr. Watts, 
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that it may be termed adoration or inward WOT* 
ship. ( Watts on the Passions, § 6.) 

ESTE'EM ER. s. (from esteem A One that 
highly values; one that sets a high rate upon 
any thing {Locke). 

ESTHER, a canonical hook of the OldTes- 
tament; containing the history of a Jewish vir- 
gin, dwelling with her unde Mordecai at Sfao- 
shan, in the reign of Ahasuerus, one of the . 
kings of Persia . The great beauty of this maid 
raised her to the throne of Persia ; whereby 
she had an opportunity to save her country, 
men, whose destruction was plotted by Ha- 
inan, a favourite of that prince. The learned 
are not agreed who this Ahasuerus was ; though 
the most prevailing opinion is that he was Af» 
taxerxes Longomanus. 

ESTHONTA, or Revel, one of ibe 4f go- 
vernments into which the Russian empire bats . 
been lately divided. It lies on the E. of the 
Baltic, and is bounded on the N. by the gulf of 
Finland, on the E. by Ingrta, and on the S. 
by Livonia. 

E'STIM ABLE. a. (French.) 1. Valuable * 
worth a large price ( Shakspeare ). 2 . Worthy 
of esteem ; worthy of honour and respect (Tern- 
pie). 

E'STIM ABLENESS. *. (from estimable.) 
The quality of deserving regard. 

To E'STIM ATE. v. a. (<e stimo, Latin.) L 
To rate; to adjust the value of; to judge of 
any thing by its proportion to something else 
{Locke). 2. To calculate ; to compute. 

E's t 1 m a t E . t . (from the veTb.) Comput- 
ation ; calculation {Woodward). 2. Value 
(Shakspeare). 3. Valuation ; assignment of 
proportional value; comparative judgment 
(L' Estrange). 

ESTIMATION, s. (from estimate .) I. 
The act of adjusting proportional value. 2. 
Calculation ; computation. 3. Opinion ; judg- 
ment {Bacon). 4. Esteem; regard; honour 
{Hooker). 

ESTIMATIVE, a. (from estimate ) Hav- 
ing the power of comparing and adjusting the 
preference {Hale). 

ESTIMATOR. (from estimate.) A set- 
tler of rates ; a computist. 

K'STIVAL. a. ( xestivus , Latin.) Pertaining 
to the summer. 2. Continuing for the sum- 
mer. 

ESTIVATION, s. {cesfitatio, Latin.) Thu 
act of passing the summer {Bacon). 

ESTOPPEL, (formed of the French w- 
touper, oppitare, obstiparc, to stop or block up*) 
in law, an impediment or bar of action, aris- 
ing from a man’s own act or deed; against 
which a man is forbidden, by law, tb speak, 
though it be to say the truth. 

ESTOVERS, in law, is used, by Braeton, 
for that sustenance which a man, committed 
for felony, is to have out of his lands or gotfctr 
for himself and his family during imprison- 
menu In stat. 6 Bdw. 1. it is used for ait 'aL ' 
lowancein meat or cbthes. In sortie manorsjthe 
tenants have common of Estovers; that is, ne- 
cessary botes or allowances out of the kefs 
wood; in which last senser cstbeen compre* 
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Jtrnrfs hotwe-bole, hay-bote, and plow- bote; 
so that if a man have in his grant these general 
words, de taiionabili estoverio in boscts, &c. 
he may thereby claim all three. Estovers is 
also used for alimony. 

ESTRAC, in the manage, a term applied to 
a horse that is light-bodied, lank-bellied, thin- 
Hanked, ami narrow-chested, 

ESTRADE, a French term signifying a 
public road, or highway. Hence the military 
term baltre I'estrade, signifying the sending 
out scouts to obtain intelligence. 

Estraoe, is also used lor a little elevation 
so the floor of a room, on which a bed js 
glared. 

To ESTRA'NGE. o. a . ( estranger , Fr.) 1 . 
To keep at a distance ; to withdraw {Dry den). 
2* To alienate ; to divert from its original use 
4»r possessor ( Jeremiah ). 3. To alienate from 
affection {Milton). 4. To withdraw or with- 
hold ( Glanville) . 

ESTRANGEMENT, s. (from estrange.) 
Alienation; distance; removal {South). 

ESTRAPADE. In the manage, the defect 
of a horse that wiU not obey ; but which, to get 
lid of hia rider, rises in front, and while his 
forehand is yet in the air, yerks out furiously 
with his hind legs, striking higher than his 
head was before, and during his counter-time 
.going hack, rather than advancing. 

EsTRAY, or Stray, a term applied equal- 
ly to horse, mare, bull, ox, cow, sheep, or any 
any head , of cattle, that having strayed from its 
SWfi home, common, waste, or lair, into a 
etrange manor, or lordship, is there found with- 
out an owner : in this case, it is an established 
custom, that such stray be proclaimed, and its 
marks described, by the common cryer, in the 
three next nearest towns on the market-dav ; 
and if it be not claimedpwithin a year and a 
day of the time on which it was publicly cried, 
and described, it becomes the property of the 
lord of the manor in which it was found. If 
the owner make the claim within the time li- 
mited, it must be returned to him upon his 
paying reasonable charges for finding, keeping, 
proclaiming, &c. An estray must be kept 
without labour, uninjured, and properly fed, 
till reclaimed, or the time above mentioned be 
expired. 

ESTREAT, in law, extraction, a true copy, 
or note, of some original writing or record, and 
especially of fines and amercements, and im- 
posed in the rolls of a court, and extracted or 
draw* out from thence, and certified into the 
court of Exchequer, from whence process is 
^warded to the sheriff to levy them : in order, 
therefore, to be relieved from any fine or 
estreat, application is made to that court upon 
m otion. 

ESTEEM ADURA, a province of Spain, 
jabout 1?j& miles in length, and 100 in breadth, 
hound eJ on the N, by Leon and Old Castile, 
Hft'the E. by New Gastile, on the S* by Anda- 
?}«M r end on the W. bv Portugal. It abounds 
“^Veom, wine, and fruits; but the air, is bad 
^iprvon Recount of the excessive heat. 
' swdw*a r pact of New Castile, 
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The chief province of Portugal (bears Ch* 
same name. Its capital is Lisbon, 
ESTREMOS, a town of Portugal, in the. 
province pf AJentejo. It is a large place, and 
is divided into the upper town and the lower. 
Lai. 38. 40 N. Lon. 7. Iff W. 

ESTRE'PEMENT.j. (of the French, estre- 
pier,) Spoil made by the tenant fpr term of 
life upon any lands or woods {Cowell) 

E'STRICH. s. (commonly written pttrick.) 
The largest of birds (<$ mdys). 

ESTUANCE. ». Heat; warmth {Brown). 

ESTUARY. $. ( entuarium , Latin.) An 
arm of the sea ; the mouth of a lake or river in 
which the tide reciprocates; a frith See 
JEstuary. 

To ESTUATE. v. a. ( astuo , Latin.) *Tp 
swell and fall reciprocally ; to boil. 

ESTU ACTION, s. (from cestuo, Lat.) The 
state of boiling ; reciprocation of rise and fall ; 
agitation ; commotion {Norris). 

EOT U RE. s. {eestus, Latin.) Violence; 
commotion {Chapman). 

E'SULA. (Esula, from esus, eating, be- 
cause it is eaten by some as a medicine.) 
Spurge. 

E'sula major. The officinal plant or- 
dered by this name in some pharmacopoeias is 
the euphorbia palustris ; umbella multinda, be- 
fida, incolucellis ovatis, foliis lanceolatjs, ramis 
sterilibus, of Linneus. The juice is exhibited 
in Russia as a common purge ; and the plant ip 
given in some places in the cure of intermittents. 

E'sula minor. Ti thy malts cyparissus. 
Cypress spurge. This, like most of the spurges, 
is' very acrimonious, inflaming the eyes and 
oesophagus after touching them. It is now 
fallen into disuse, whatever were its virtues 
formerly, which, no doubt, amongst some 
others, was that of opening the bowels, for 
amongst rustics it was called poor-man’s rhu- 
barb. 

ESU'RIENT. a. ( esuriens , Latin.) Hun- 
gry; voracious. 

E'S URINE, a. ( esurio , Latin,) Corroding; 
eating {Wiseman). 

ETC. A contraction of the two Latin words 
et cce ter a. which signifies, and so on. 

To ETCH. v. a. ( etizen , German.) A way 
used in making of prints, by drawing with a 
proper needle upon a copper-plate, covered over 
witn a ground of wax, and well blacked with., 
the smoKe of a link, in order to take off th*| 
figure of the drawing ; which having its back- 
side tinctured with white lead, will, by running 
over the strucken outlines with a stilt, impress 
the exact figure on the black or red ground ; 
which figure is afterward with needles drawn 
deeper quite through the ground ; and then 
there is poured on well tempered aqua forth, 
which eats into the figure or drawing on tb« 
conper-pUte. (ifarm). 

ETCHING, a method of engravirjg on cop- 
per, in which the lines or stroke*, tp$tead pf 
being cut with a tool or graver,- are eaten ,in 
with aqua fortis. (See Engji aiding,.) .Gtyra- 
iqg, though not. very modern, h abater invep- 
tioathan engraving with the tool; of which 
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was at first only on imitation, that was practis- 
ed by painters and other artists, who could 
much sooner form their hands to, and attain a 
faculty of, working in this way, than with the 

g raver. But being then, nevertheless, consi- 
ered as a counterfeit kind of engraving, and 
therefore inferior to the other, it was cultivated 
in a very confined manner; the closeness of the 
resemblance of the work to that performed by 
the tool being made the test of its merit, and 
consequently the principal object or aim of 
those who pursued it. This servile confine- 
ment of the art of etching to the imitation of 
the original kind of engraving was a great 
cause of retarding its advancement towards per- 
fection, as many of the most able masters 
crajnped their talents with the observance of 
it : which may be seen in the instances of Sa- 
delers, Swaneberg, Villamena, and particularly 
JLe Bo.sse ; who, in his treatise on engraving, 
has laid down as a principle, that the perfec- 
tion of this kind consists in the close similitude 


one corner by a hand vice, heated over a char- 
coal fire, and the silk containing thegrmuid 
rubbed over it till every part is covered py the 
melted composition ; but before it cools the 
silk dahber must be applied in all directions, 
till the surface of the plate is thinly and equally 
varnished. After thin part of the process is 
completed, several lengths of wax taper, twisted 
together, are to he lighted, the plate raised by 
the vice in the left hand, and the right holding 
the burning taper, is to be moved gently back- 
wards and forwards under the ground, carefully 
avoiding touching it with the wick, yet causing 
the flame to spread over the surface, which 
will render it perfectly black, smooth, and 
shining, in a short time ; this is to be ascertain- 
ed by turning the plate : if the copper appears 
through the ground, the taper must be applied 
again immediately; but if it is held too loqg 
beneath the plate, the ground will become 
opaque, and break when the aqua fords is 
used. 


of the work with that done by the tool. This 
absurd prepossession has been since worn out : 
and the method of working with aqua fortis 
has been so for improved, that instead of beinjg 
now deemed a spurious kind of engraving, it 
evidently appears the foundation of an excel- 
lence in many modern works, that could never 
have been produced without it : since, though 
the neatness and uniformity of the hatches, 
which attend the use of the tool, is more ad- 
vantageous with respect to portraits; yet the 
liberty and facility of the other manner give a 
much greater opportunity to exercise the force 
of genius and fancy in history-engraving; 
where the effect of the whole, and not the mi- 
nute exactness in finishing all the parts, con- 
stitutes the principal value. 

He that would excel in this branch of the 
arts must be thoroughly acquainted withdraw- 
ing, otherwise his works will appear tasteless 
indeed. The ground used in etching is a com- 
bination of asphaltum, gum-mastick, and vir- 
gin wax, mixed in suen proportions as will 
prevent the asphaltum from breaking the com- 
position when under the aqua fortis, or the 
wax from making it so soft as to close the lines 
when cut through it by the needle. As evciy 
thing depends upon the stability of the ground, 
it should be purchased of those persons who 
are most celebrated for making it; or if the 
person wishing to use it prefers doing it him- 
self, let him remember that he must keep eve- 
ry particle of grease or oil far from him and his 
materials, ana that without the greatest care 
the inflammability of the asphaltum will ruin 
his operations in melting them. The propor- 
tions of the ingredients should be obtained by 
experiment. 

After being prepared in the above manner, 
the ground is tied in a piece of lustring for 
use, and another piece of the same kind of silk 
must be made into a dabber by tying a quan- 
tity of cotton in it. The copper-plate, ham- 
mered to a considerable degree of hardness, 
polished as if intended for the graver, and per- 
iectl^deansed with Muting, is then secured at 


The next object is to transfer the design to 
the ground, which may he done by drawing it 
on thin white paper with a black lead pencil, 
and having it passed through the copper- plate 

printer’s rolling press, who will accomplish it 

by laying the plate carefully on the board of his 
press, the pencilled paper slightly damped on 
it, and turning the press, the lead will be con- 
veyed firmly to the ground, which will appear 
in perfect outlines on removing the paper. 
Another method is to draw the design reversed 
from the original ; rub the back with powdered 
white chalk, and laying it on the ground, traje 
the lines through with a blunt point ; this ope- 
ration requires much precaution, or the point 
will cut the ground ; besides, if the paper is 
not securely fastened with wax at the corners 
it may slip, and either interrupt the true .conti- 
nuation of lines, or scratch the grouud. 

In working with the etching needle nothing 
more is required than to keep it upright, that 
the lines made by it through the ground may 
not slope, and thus make the aqua fortis cor- 
rode improperly ; but it should be particularly 
observed, tnat the point, though taper, must 
be so rounded as to be free from a possibility of 
its tearing the surface of the copper, which 
would prevent. the progress of the point, and 
ruin the plate when bitten; the necessary po- 
lish of the point may be accomplished- by rub- 
bing it on the sole of a 9hoe. The young ar- 
tist must now be left to his own exertions, as 
directions for etching beyond these already 
given are useless, and b e will acquire more 
knowledge and freedom from copying good 
prints in one week than a quarto vofome. of 
observations would afford. It seems almost 
needless to add, that every line must be kept 
distinct, at all events, throughput the plate, 
and that the most distant should be closer apd 
more regular than those in the. fore greund, m 
the greater the depth of shade, the ftroqfer 
deeper must the hoes be made, y ; . 

When the etching of ifi& plate U f CQihri£!% 
finished, the edge* of it rnmU surrounded 
a high border of wax, so jyqfl .«**$*« 
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ter will not penetrate between the plate and it. 
The best spirits of nitre fortis must theivbe di- 
luted with water, in the proportion of one part 
of the former to four of the latter, which will be 
found to answer the first operations, if the 
weather is fine and the atmosphere free from 
moisture; but, if the contrary is the case, the 
spirits of nitre must be increased in proportion 
to the humidity of the air j this, when poured 
on the plate, cannot be too attentively observed 
in order to remove the bubbles of fixed air with 
a feather, and to ascertain the time for stop- 
ping out the lightest parts; for it must be re- 
membered, the whole secret of biting or cor- 
roding any subject consists in the judicious 
manner in which the depth and breadth of the 
lines are varied, as by proper management they 
may be left scarcely perceptible, or increased 
very considerably. The com posi tion used for 
the above purpose is, turpentine varnish mixed 
with lamp-black, and diluted so as to be used 
freely with a camel's hair pencil ; this applied 
to the parts of the plate sufficiently corroded, 
will effectually prevent the aqua "fortis from 
touching it again, and the remainder proceeds 
as if no such application had taken place : it 
will be necessary to strengthen the water as the 
work becomes nearer completion, hut cautious- 
ly, lest the ground should be broken ; and every 
time the aqua fortis is removed, the plate must 
be washed with clean water and gradually 
dried, otherwise the varnish cannot be used, 
and the lines would be clogged with the de- 
composed metal. For taking the ground from 
*he plate, it is usual to cover the surface with 
olive oil, and heating it, wipe the plate with 
a soft piece of old linen anil spirits of turpen- 
tine, will effectually remove all remaining 
dirt. 

Jte- biting, is the art of strengthening those 
lines of an etching; in a plate, from which the 
original ground has been cleansed. This is 
done by applying the ground as at first directed, 
but with great care that the melted composi- 
tion does not fill, or even partially fill the lines, 
to prevent which, the cotton wrapt in silk, 
called the dabber, should he used exclusively 
by taking a small quantity of melted ground on 
it, and gently touching the parts between the 
lines till they are equally and completely cover- 
ed; if the plate is considerably heated, the 
gtound will spread with more facility over the 
various interrupted surfaces. Carelessness or 
inattention will instantly ruin this process, and 
the whole of the plate : a border of wax must 
surround the parts io be rebitteii, and a chan- 
nel made to carry off the aqua fortis without 
Injuring those already completed. Supposing 
the operations of etching and biting the plate 
entirely finished, nothing more remains than 
to examine it attentively, and improve it with 
the graver and dry point. 

Slipling, or engraving in the dotted manner, 
was in a great measure introduced by Barto- 
Iqzzi, whose works in this way are astonish- 
ingly numerous, exclusive of those to which 
hfs name is affixed, and not the products of 
fiittwdf. Some pastoral scenes, with figures. 
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when printed in colours, hare a pleasing effect f 
muI small port mils, stinted, mil bear examina- 
tion; tmt historical subjects, which have great 
breadth of shade, appear to no advantage en- 
graved in this manner. Stipling is performed 
by erchiug the plate with dots and biting it, 
laying the shades with a tool for the purpose, 
using the graver and the dry point, and scrap- 
ing ntf live roughness thus occasioned. 

Etching nn glass. — Glass resists the action 
of all the acids, except the fluoric acid. By 
this, however, it is corroded in the same man- 
ner as copper is by aqua fortis ; and plates of 
glass inay be engraven in the same manner as 
copper. 

There arc several methods of performing 
this. We shall first describe the mode of etch- 
ing hy means of the fluoric acid in the state of 
gas. Having covered over the glass to be etch- 
ed with a thiu coat of virgin wax (which is 
only common bee's wax bleached white), draw 
the design upon it in the same manner as in 
etching on copper. Then take some fluor spar, 
commonly called Derbyshire spar, pound it 
fine, and put it into a leaden vessel, pour- 
ing some sulphuric acid over it. Place the 
glass with the etched side lowermost over this 
vessel, two or three inches above it. Apply 
a gentle heat to the leaden vessel ; tliis will 
cause the acid to act upon the floor spar, and 
disengage the gas, which will corrode the glass. 
When ii is sufficiently corroded, remove the 
wax by oil of turpentine. 

This etching may he also performed by rais- 
ing a margin of bordering- wax all round the 
glass, in the same manner as on copper, and 
pouring on the liquid fluoric acid, which acts 
upon the glass. 

A third method of etching on glass is as fol- 
lows ■ Having put the wax on the glass, draw 
your design, and raise a margin all round if. 
Then put pounded fluor spar, with some sul- 
phuric acid diluted with water, upon the glass. 
The sulphuric acid will disengage the fluoric, 
winch will be absorbed by the water, and cor- 
rode the glass. 

JETKOCfJLS, in fabulous history, a son of 
CEdipus and Jocasta. After his fathei's death, 
it was agreed between him and his brother, 
Polytiiccs, that they should both share the 
royalty, and reign alternately each a year. 
F.tcocles by right of seniority first ascended the 
throne, but after the first year of his reign he 
refused to resign to his brother, according to 
their mutual agreement. Polynices, resolved 
to punish him, implored the assistance of 
Adrastus, king of Argos. He received that 
king’s daughter in marriage, and was soon after 
assisted with a strong army, headed by seven 
famous generals. Eteoclcs, on his part, did 
not remain inactive. He chose seven chiefs to 
oppose the seven leaders of the Argivcs, and 
stationed them at the seven gates of the city. 
Much blood was shed in light and unavailing 
skirmishes, and it was at last agreed between 
the two brothers that the war should be decid- 
ed by single combat. They both fell, and it is 
said that the ashes of these two brothers, who 
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had been so inimical one to the other, sepa- 
rated themselves on the burning pile, as if 
sensible of resentment, and hostile to reconci- 
liation. ( Stat .). 

ETEOCLUS, one of the seven chiefs of the 
army of Adrastus, in his expedition against 
Thebes. He was killed by Megareus, the son of 
Creon, under the walls of Thebes. ( Eurip .). 

ETE'RNAL. «. ( ceternus , Latin.) 1. With- 
out beginning or end ( Deuteronomy ). 2. 

Without beginning {Locke). 3, Without 
end; endless ( Shakspcare ). 4. Perpetual; 

constant; uninterrnitting {Dry den). 5. Un- 
changeable {Dry den). 

Eternal flower, in botany. See Xe- 
ranthemum, Gnaphalium, and Gom- 
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Etkr'n a l. s. ( cterneL French.) One of the 
appellations of the Godhead {Hooker). 

ETE'RNALIST. s . {ceternus , Latin.) One 
that holds the past existence of the world infi- 
nite {Burnet). 

To ETERNALIZE. o. a. (from eternal.) 
To make eternal. 

ETK'RNALLY. ad. (from eternal.) 1. 
Without beginning or end. 2. Unchangeably; 
invariably {South). 3. Perpetually; without 
intermission {Addison). 

ETE'RNE. a. ( ceternus , Latin.) Eternal; 
perpetual; endless {Shakspeare). 

ETE'RNITY. s. {ceternitas, Latin.) 1 . 
Duration without beginning or end {Locke). 
2. Duration without end {Addison). 

To ETERNIZE, v. a. icclemo , Latin.) 1. 
To make endless; to perpetuate. {Milton). 2. 
To make for ever famous; to immortalize 
( Si duett ). 

ETKSIiE, or Etesian winds (from Jo;, 
year). Such as blow at stated times of the 
year; monsoons, trade-winds. 

ETH ELBERT, killg of England, and se- 
cond M>n of Ethelwolf, succeeded his brother 
in 8(i0. He was a virtuous prince, and greatly 
beloved by his subjects. 

Eth elbert, king of Kent in 560. He 
married Bertha, daughter of Caribert king of 
France. That princess laboured to convert 
the king to Christianity, which however was 
not accomplished till Austin the monk caine 
to England, being sent hither by pope Gre- 
gory. * Ethelbert died in 6 1 6, aged 56. 

ETIIELRED, king of England, the son 
of Edgar, succeeded his brother Edward the 
Martyr in 978. His kingdom was greatly 
harassed by the Danes, to whom he meanly 
paid a tribute, which he levied on his sub- 
jects. The tax was called Dane gelt. How- 
ever he was at last roused into revenge by the 
insolence of the invaders ; but, instead of re- 
sisting them bravely in the field, he caused 
them to be treacherously massacred in one day. 
Swein, king of Denmark, afterwards entered 
his kingdom, and compelled him to fly to Nor- 
mandy, but his death happened soon after. 
JEthclred returned and died in 1016. ( Watkins ) . 

ETHELWOLF, king of England, came 
to the crown in 838. He was a mild and re- 
ligious prince, and went to Rome with his 
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youngest son Alfred, afterwards so renowned. 
He died in 857, and was buried at Win- 
chester. 

ESTHER, s. {JEther, Latin ; mOn ?. ) f. An 
element more fine and subtile than air $ air 
refined or sublimed {Newton). 2. The matter 
of the highest regions above. See Ether. 

Ether, in chemistry, {naphte humtliche , 
Germ ). When alkohol is mixed with sulphuric 
or several other acids, and the action of the acid 
is assisted by heat, the alkohol is decomposed, 
and converted partly into a very light, volatile, 
fragrant, inflammable liquor called ether. The 
different acids employed in the production of 
this liquid are supposed to render it different in 
some of its properties : and hence the ether 
produced is denominated from the acid em- 
ployed, sulphuric ether, nitric ether, fluoric 
ether, muriatic ether : upon each of which 
we shall offer a few observations. 

Sulphuric Ether. 

The preparation of this precedes all the rest 
in point of time. It is described in the Dispen- 
satory of Valerius Cordus, published at Nu- 
remburg about the year 1540; and, under 
various processes, has been continued to the 
present day. 

It is usually prepared by the followiqg pro- 
cess. A mixture of equal parts of alkohol and 
sulphuric acid is put into tne retort, to which 
a large receiver is then luted The receiver 
should be surrounded with ice* or at least 
with cold water. Heat is applied, and as 
soon as the mixture boils the etner comes over 
and is condensed, and runs in large stria; down 
the sides of the receiver. As soon as it amounts 
to one half of the alkohol employed, the pro- 
cess must be stopt. The ether thus obtained 
is not quite pure, almost always containing a 
little sulphurous acid. This acid may be sepa- 
rated bv pouring the ether on a little potash, or 
black oxyd of manganese, and distilling over 
again by means of a moderate heat. 

This last process is called rectification of the 
ether. Yet the ether is not quite pure even 
after all the acid has been removed ; it con- 
sists of alkohol and ether intermixed, rather 
than of ether alone. To render it more per- 
fect, the ether is usually mixed with water and 
then distilled with a moderate heat. But Mr. 
Lowick has shown that this method does not 
succeed. The following process yielded him 
an ether much purer than any that bad been 
previously obtained. Into sixteen parts of 
ether of the specific gravity 0,775 in a tem- 
perature of 60° he threw dry powdered salt of 
tartar, till the last portions were no longer 
wetted by the liquor. The mixture being 
allowed to digest the ether was then drawn off : 
and its specific gravity was found , to be only 
0,746. By this mean it was deprived of ita 
water. To remove the alkohol, dry, powdered 
muriat of lime was thrown into the liquid in 
the same manner as long as it would dissolve* 
On standing, the mixture separated into two 
portions ; the alkohol holding the salt in solu- 
tion, sunk to the bottom ; the ether swam on 
the surface. When separated from the infe* 
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rior liquor its specific gravity was now only first, holding always in solution ft considerable 
0,632 in a temperature of 60*. It was there- portion of nitrous gas9 ; and hence its extraot- 
fore much purer than any former ether de- diuary volatility. It contains also a certain 
scribed by chemists, since it had never before portion of nitric acid, and a little oil, to which 
been procured lighter than 0,725. The ether it owes its yellow colour. The nitrous gass 
thus prepared contains a little of the salt from separates spontaneously when the etherismix- 
whten it may be freed by distillation. But in ed with a considerable portion of water. By 
such ease its specific gravity increases; the distilling it repeatedly from potash or sugar the 
purest portion of the ether assuming the form oil may be abstracted, and when kept for some 
of elastic fluid. time the nitric acid is decomposed, and a little 

Ether thus obtained is a limpid and colour- water and oxalic acid formed, which sink to 
less liquor, of a hot pungent taste, highly fra- the bottom of the vessel, 
grant, and so volatile that it can scarcely be As far as it is known, nitric ether agrees very 
poured from one vessel to another without sus- nearly in its properties with sulphuric ether : 
taining considerable loss by evaporation. it is equally fluid and combustible, but it is 

When exposed to a cold of — 46° ether heavier, the specific gravity being often 0,Q000. 
freezes and crystallizes. In moderate tempe- Its ta9te and odour are nearly the same as those 
ratures it is not affected by oxygen gass or of sulphuric ether, but not quite so pleasant. 
Common air ; but when kindled m a state of owing, most probably, to the foreign bodies, 
vapour, it burns rapidly with a fine white from which it cannot easily be completely 
flame, and leaves behind it a trace of charcoal, freed. 


In the state of vapour it also detonates with com- 
mon air and oxygen gass ; and when, in this 
state, made to pass through a red hot porcelain 
tube, it is decomposed completely, and a large 
quantity of carbureted hydrogen gass is ob- 
tained. 

Of the simple combustibles ether seems to 
act only on phosphorus and sulphur. It has no 
action on metals, but revives those that have a 
weak affinity for oxygen when mixed with 
their solution in acids, as gold and silver. It 
dissolves the muriat of gold and the oxymurlat 
of mercury. It absorbs nitrous gass m con- 
siderable quantity; and sulphuric gass seems 
capable of converting it into a peculiar kind of 
oil known by the name of sweet oil of wine. 
It dissolves the fixed and volatile 01 I 9 , fluid 
bitumens, and resins ; but ■ it does not act 
upon gum. 

Nitric Ether. 

This is first mentioned in an epistle written 
by Kunkel to Voight, and published in 1681, 
but no attention was paid to it by succeeding 
chemists till it was discovered a second time by 
Navier in 1742, and a third lime by Sebastiani 
in 1746. Navier’s method of obtaining it is 
hazardous : Dr. Black invented a better pro- 
cess. Dehne attempted to improve upon Dr. 
Black’s; and various other methods have 
aince been devised ; but the process at present 
most approved is that of Chaptal as corrected 
bjr Proust. A large retort is luted to a glass 
xpbolar vessel furnished with a safetv-tube. 
From this globe a tube passes to a second globe, 
likewise furnished with a safety-tube ; and to 
this last vessel is connected three Woulfe’s 
tattles m the usual way, which must be half 
full of alkohol. A mixture of 38 parts of 
alkohol and 24 of acid, of the specific gravity 
Of 1.3, is put into the retort. The heat of a 
chafmg~dish is applied, and removed as soon 
os the effervescence begins. The greatest part 
of the ether is detained by the alkohol in the 
first Woulfe’s bottle ; which mixture is to be 
saturated with an alkali, and the ether sepa- 
rated by distillation. Nitrous ether, by what- 
ever* process it is procured, is never pure at 


Nitrous ether appears capable of uniting 
with nitrous gass in two proportions. When 
the ether is in excess it forms nitrous ether in 
the state in which it appears previous to recti- 
fication ; when the nitrous gass exceeds the 
ether it composes a permanently elastic fluid 
that has obtained the name of etherised nitrous 
gass. The preparation of this differs from that 
of nitrous ether only in the rapidity with 
which the acid and alkohol act on each other $ 
when the combination takes place very slowly 
much ether and little etherised gass is the re- 
sult, but when the contrary is the case these 
two products are formed in an inverse propor- 
tion. If equal parts of alkohol and strong 
nitrous acid be mixed together at the usual 
atmospheric temperature, or at a higher heat 
in proportion as the acid is diluted, a very 
rapid and copious effervescence takes place, a 
little ether is condensed in the receiver, and a 
large quantity of gass passes through the con- 
ducting tube, the first portions of which are 
etherised nitrous gass, and the latter part com- 
mon nitrous gass. What remains in the retort 
is acetous acid, with a little oxalic acid. 

Muriatic Ether. 

After the discovery of the two preceding 
ethers various attempts were made to obtain 
ether by the action of muriatic acid on alkohol. 
But by employing this acid alone no ether has 
been or perhaps can be obtained : for in its 
usual state it is too much diluted with water to 
act with much energy upon alkohol. To ob- 
tain muriatic ether, therefore, it is necessary 
to employ the acid in a different state. Renelle 
discovered that muriatic ether might be ob- 
tained by distilling together alkohol and the 
smoking liquor of Libavius, which is a con- 
centrated muriat of tin in its highest state of 
oxydatioa, which Dr. Thomson denominates 
a peroxyd. The marquis of Courtanvaux 
having ' repeated the ’ experiments of Renelle 
with much care, proposes the following as the 
bfest method of preparation. 

Mix together in a retort three, parts * of 
fuming muriat of tin and one of alkohol, ft 
considerable degree of heat ta immediately ex* 
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cited, and a white suffocating vapour arises, 
which, however, soon disappears on agitating 
the mixture. As soon as an ethereous odour 
is perceived, let two balloon receivers be luted 
on and kept as cool as possible, then by the 
application of a gentle heat to the retort there 
comes over first a little dephlegmated alkohol 
which is succeeded by the ether : by an in- 
crease of temperature a few drops of coloured 
oil are produced, and then arises partly in the 
form of soft butter, and partly in that of a 
dense brown liquid, a quantity of smoking 
muriat of tin, part of the metallic oxyd re- 
maining in the retort as a grey powder. When 
the ether thus produced is mixed with a solu- 
tion of pearl-ash, a copious effencscence and 
precipitation takes place, owing to the decom- 
position of some muriat of tin contained in the 
ether, after which by distillation at a gentle 
heat the muriatic ether arises in a state oi great 
purity, amounting to half' of the impure pro- 
duct of the first distillation. 

Several other metallic muriats have been 
found to be equally efficacious with the liquor 
of Libavius : the corrosive muriats of antimony 
and arsenic, the muriats of bismuth and zinc, 
aud the red muiiat of iron, have in particular 
been used with success in the preparation of 
muriatic ether. 

Another method of obtaining muriatic ether 
is as follows, which is the plan recommended 
by Mr. Basse. Keep a quantity of common 
salt for an hour ill a state of fusion, in order 

to deprive it of its water of crystallization. 

Put twenty parts of this salt into a tubulated 
retort, to tne beak of which is fitted a bent 
tube, plunging into a Woulfe’b bottle, contain- 
ing ten parts of alkohol as strong as possible. 
Introduce into the retort, in small quantities 
at a time, ten parts of the most concentrated 
sulphuric acid, allowing the common air to 
escape from the bottle containing the alkohol : 
then distil in a sand-bath till the muriatic 
acid comes over, keeping the alkohol bottle as 
cool as possible during the process. The alko- 
hol, thus saturated with acid, is put into a 
retort, and one half of it distilled over. Agi- 
tate this portion With an alkaline ley, and 
then decant the ether which swims on the 
surface : it usually amounts to two and a 
half parts. 

A tier* the discovery of the oxymuriatic acid 
Schcelc shewed that ether mignt be obtained 
by distilling a mixture of alkohol, black oxyd 
q'f manganese and muriatic acid ; or by distil- 
ling sulphuric acid, common salt, black oxyd 
of manganese, and alkohol : but the quantity 
which can be obtained by this process is 
trifling; for the oxymuriatic acid acts upon 
die ether formed, ana converts it into a kind of 
oil. 

Muriatic ether is transparent, colourless, 
and volatile like sulphuric ether, from which it 
only differ? in the two ‘following particulars : 
when burnt it exhales an acrid odour like that 
of sulphurous acid ; and its taste is astringent 
like that of alum. These peculiarities are pro- 
bably owing to the introduction of some extra* 


neons body. Its specific gravity is about 

0,719. 

Fluoric Ether. 

All we know of this substance is derived 
from Scheele. He first impregnated rectified 
alkohol with fluoric gass by distilling pulve- 
rised fluor spar with sulphuric acid, and pacing 
alkohol in the receiver; the smoking spirit 
thus obtained was distilled with a gentle heat, 
but no sign of ether made its appearance. 
Another portion of the acidulated spirit wat 
then mixed with black oxyd of manganese, 
and by subsequent distillation an ethereous 
fluid came over ; from which by rectification a 
little ether was obtained, of a very agreeable 
smell, resembling that of nitrous ether. 

Acetic Ether . 

This was first obtained by the Count de 
Jjauraguais in 1750, who prepared it by distil- 
ling together equal parts of alkohol and acetic 
acid. Schcele, Bergman, and Porner, tried 
this method, but failed. Pelletier, however, 
has abundantly proved the accuracy of Laura- 
guais’ experiments, and at the same time 
{minted out the cause of Scheele’s failure. Yet 
though Scheele did not succeed by this mode, 
he pointed out and amply succeeded by another 
and a much simpler process. Nothing more 
upon Scheele’s own method is necessary than 
to mix acetit of pot-ash or of lead (sugar of 
lead) or of copper (distilled verdigris) with 
alkohol, and then adding as much sulphuric 
acid as is requisite to decompose the acetous 
sail, distil the mixture at a low heat, aud 
shake the produce with water ; when the ether 
will rise to the suiface, and may be poured off. 
From sixteen parts of sugar of lead, six parts 
of strong sulphuric acid, and nine parts 
of alkohol, Bucholz obtained six parts of pure 
rectified ether. 

Acetic ether has the properties of the other 
ethers, excepting only that the odour of acetic 
acid is perceptible in it. 

Various other acids have been distilled with 
alkohol for the purpose of procuring ether, 
but with little or no success : such as the phos- 
phoric, boracic, benzoic, tartaric, citric, suc- 
cinic, and arsenic. A liquid lighter than 
alkohol has been obtained from some of them, 
but still soluble in water, and therefore not an 
ether. 

The different species of ether have not been 
examined with sufficient care: but it is now 
generally, though perhaps improperly, con- 
ceived that pure ether, however, obtained is one 
and the same, and that the differences mani* 
fested are only owing to foreign substances 
with which the ether is contaminated. 

ETHE REAL, c. (from ether.) 1. Formed 
of ether (Dr 11 den). £» Celestial} heavenly 
(Milton). 

ETHEREOUS. a, (from ether.) Formed 
of ether ; heavenly (Milton). 

ETHERKGE (George), an English dra- 
matic writer, born about of an ancient 
family in Oxfordshire. In he produced 
a comedy, called. The Comical Revenge \ nr. 
Love in a Tub, which introduced him to the 
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friendship of the greatest wits of the age. En- 
couraged by the favourable reception of this 
piece, he brought out another in 1668, enti- 
tled, She would if she could, which also 
met with considerable success. In 1676 ap- 
peared his Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flut- 
ter, which seems to be his best performance. 
He received the honour of knight hood about 
1683, and married a rich old widow. He was 
a man of licentious habits, and broke his neck, 
it is said, by falling down stairs when intoxicat- 
ed at Halisbon. llis songs are very sprightly. 

ETIIKRIAL OIL. Any highly rectified 
essential oil. 

ETHERIFICATION (Theory of). As 
chemists of different periods and different 
schools have entertained various opinions con- 
cerning the nature of ether, the theories by 
which they have endeavoured to account for 
its p:Oi!uction have differed accordingly. The 
theories which have attracted most attention are 
those of Macquer, Lavoisier, and Vauquelin. 

The first conceived ether to be alkohol in its 
utmost purity, deprived by the acid employed 
of the whole of its waters. Upon this hypo- 
thesis, the acid docs not enter into the ether as 
a component part ; which was, nevertheless, 
the common opinion at the time, and has since 
been confirmed by expci iments ; while it takes 
no notice of the copious deposition of charcoal, 
and the formation of acetous acid during the 

production of ether, 

When the theory and general deductions of 
Lavoisier began to be received among chemists, 
oxygen wa9 at once regarded as theacthc prin- 
ciple in the formation of ether, as well as of 
every other chemical substance : and hence, 
according to Lavoisier, ether is alkohol com- 
bined with oxygen. This theory, however, 
has proved just as unsatisfactory as the pre- 
ceding ; for were it true, ether might be ob- 
tained from any other substances possessing 
oxygen, and combined with alkohol, as well 
as from acids ; and this indeed was expressly 
asserted by Lavoisier, who affirmed, that it 
might also be procured by repeated distillations 
of alkohol from the red oxyd of mercury ; an 
assertion, however, which is now well known 
to be unfounded, unless the oxyd be prepared 
in a particular Way, as for example by nitrous 
acid, and with the acid undecomposed, from 
having been insufficiently heated. 

A new, and, upon the whole, a more satis- 
factory theory, has since been advanced by 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin, which leads to the 
conclusion that, during the ctherial process, 
the alkohol is completely decomposed, and that 
ether is compounded of the same principles or 
ingredients, but. in different proportions; that 
it contains a greater proportion of hydrogen and 
oxygen, anti a smaller proportion of carbon 
than alkohol. * 

The theory upon which these conclusions 
arc drawn, and which appeals to various phe- 
nomena uniformly taking place, upon a mix- 
ture of different proportions of alkohol with 
different proportions of sulphuric acid, is as 
follows : 


1 . A small quantity of ether is formed spun* 
taneously, and without the assistance of heat, 
by the combination of two parts of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and one part of alkohol. 

2. As soon as ether is formed, there is a pro- 
duction of water at the same time, and while 
the first of these compositions lakes place, the 
sulphuric acid undergoes no change in its in- 
timate nature. 

3. As soon as the sulphurous acid appears no 
more, or at least very little more, ether is form- 
ed ; but the sweet oil of wine passes over, to- 
gether with water and acetic acid. 

4. The sweet oil of wine having ceased to 
come over, nothing further is obtained but the 
sulphurous and carbonic acids, and at last sul- 
phur, if the distillation be c arried to dryness. 

The operation of ether is, therefore, natu- 
rally divided into three periods ; the first in 
which a small quantity of ether and water are 
formed without the assistance of heat ; the se- 
cond in which the whole of the ether which 
can be obtained is disengaged without the ac- 
companiment of sulphurous acid ; and the 
third, in which the sweet oil of wine, the ace- 
tous acid, the sulphurous acid, and the carbo- 
nic acid are afforded. The three stages have 
no circumstance common to all but the conti- 
nual formation of water, which takes place 
during the whole of the operation. 

This theory has been opposed by Zaudet and 

Ddbit ; but the objections thus far advanced 

have been satisfactorily replied to by its in- 
ventors ; though their explanation is not suffi- 
ciently precise to ascertain exactly the compo- 
nent parts of ether. The process for producing 
this compound we have given under the arti- 
cle Ether, which see. 

F/THICAL. a. Oi0»xoj.) Moral; treating on 
morality. 

ETHICALLY, ad. According to the doc- 
trine of morality (Government of the Tongue V 

ETHIC, a. (tjduwf.) Moral ; delivering 
precepts of morality. • 

ETHICS, the doctrine of manners, or the 
science of moral philosophy. The word is 
formed from n $*t, mores , manners, be- 

cause the scope or object thereof is to form the 
manners. 

By manners or morals is here meant a way 
nr manner of living confirmed by custom or 
habit, or certain habitudes of doing, or actions 
which are often repeated, which, if they be 
according to right reason, the morals or man- 
ners arc said to be good, otherwise, evil and vi- 
cious. 

Hence the object of ethics is the exercis* of 
right reason in all our affairs, actions, and rela- 
tions ; or it is man himself considered as diri- 
gible, and to be conducted according to reason $ 
and the end of ethics is to make him good and 
happy : so that if a man conducted himself ac- 
cording to right reason in all the circumstances 
of his actions, affairs/ and relations, he would 
arrive at the highest pitch of moral perfection 
and beatitude. 

Whence ethics may be defined a right manner 
of thinking in order to attain to human feliei- 
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iy, or a science whereby man is directed to con- 
duct his will, and the actions thereof, so as to 
live well and happily. 

The principal, nay, the only topics thereof, 
are happiness and manners, whence arise two 
parts or branches of ethics ; the first, on moral 
happiness, considered as the end ; and the se- 
cond on moral virtues or good manners, as the 
means to arrive at that end. 

It has not been unusual, of late, for persons 
to object to the science of ethics, or morality, 
as an abstruse and useless speculation, a mere 
amusement of the mind, presenting us only 
with ingenious hypotheses, and specious con- 
jectures, more calculated to lead a man to end- 
less doubts and perplexities, than to settle him 
in a state of solid and lasting satisfaction. On 
the contrary, however, we hesitate not to as- 
sert that it is of the utmost importance to man- 
kind, that it lies level to the apprehensions of 
the weakest minds, provided they are sincere 
and well-disposed, and that it is attended with 
all the certainty that any impartial and consi- 
derate person can desire. 

An admirable writer (Cumberland, De Leg. 
N. C. 4.) forms an ingenious comparison be- 
tween algebra and morality, as to the method 
of finding out truth, and teaching it when 
found : he judiciously observes, that in exter- 
nal oper ttions, where the question is often per- 
plexed by the multiplicity of circumstances, our 
not being able always to arrive at precise deter- 
minations, no more affects the certainty fit mo- 
rality, than it does the truth and usefulness of 
tile principles of geometry about the measuring 
of lines, surfaces, and solids, that neither by 
the senses nor the help of imtnunents is it pos- 
sible to effect a line perfectly straight, or a surface 
perfectly plane or spherical, or a body perfectly 
regular. 1 1 is enough that we apprt ach so near 
to the utmost exactness, that nothing of any 
moment to human practice is wanting. And 
so much inay be at ained by the principles of 
moral doctrine. The method, the rules of 
operations, and the way ot deducing one thing 
from another, are the same (in morality as 
in mathematics), neither do the uses of life 
require a complete accuracy any more than 
the same is necessary in measuring planes and 
solids. 

The celebrated Puffcndorf has also remark- 
ed, i hat moral qualities, as they are not capable 
of being adjusted in their mutual proportions 
with 90 much exactness as physical quantities 
are, so they do not need such a precision, but 
allow of a latitude*. Thus in estimating the 
merit of persons, the value of things and ac- 
tions, the proportion of the punishment to the 
crime, ana in the exercise of the greater part of 
the virtues, except justice, as liberality, ^raii- 
tude, equity, charity, there is a certain la- 
titude or extent. It cannot be denied that the 
nature of the subject matter is different in moral 
and mathematical sciences ; and according to 
this difference in the subject, there is a like dif- 
ference in the kiud of evidence ; but from this 
ir j&riU-by no means follow# that because the 
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evidence to be expected in morality is not the 
same as that of the mathematics, that therefore 
it is not satisfactory. 

Ethics give satisfaction, where it is most of 
all desirable, in the enquiry after happiness. 
It has been already observed, that one great end 
of ethics i9 happiness; and will any one say 
that happiness is an impossible attainment? A 
most wise and good God hath made ample pro- 
vision for other creatures, that they might 
reach the ends to which tney incline, and for 
which by their several natures he hath fitted 
them ; and it is hard to conceive that man 
only should be under a necessity of falling short 
of the happiness of which he is capable. It 
i9 possible for God to make man happy ; the 
thing does not imply a contradiction ; nor is 
there are any insurmountable incapacity in the 
subject to oppose it; for, being furnished both 
with understanding and will, man wanU not 
the principles of fruition. And who can 
doubt but that infinite power c.m supply object* 
of en joyment adequate to the faculty ? Certain 
it is then that God can make man happy ; and 
because lie is infinitely good, we are justified 
in inferring that he will do it, with this only 
condition, that. man he not wanting to himself. 

S >£ the Introduction to Grove’s Moral Philo- 
sophy, where many other arguments are urged 
to the same purpose, anil the most prominent 
objections are answered. 

ETHIOPIA, a celebrated, though very 
much unknown empire of Africa, whose^ 
boundaries have never been exactly defined 
either by ancient or modern geographers. By 
some writers of antiquity the title of Ethio- 
pians was given to all nations whose complex- 
ion was black : hcncc we find the Arabians as 
well as many other Asiatics sometimes falling 
under this denomination ; besides a number of 
Africans, whose country lay at a distance from 
Ethiopia, properly so called. Thus the Afri- 
cans in general were by these writers divided 
into the Western or Hesperian Ethiopians, and 
those above Egypt situated to the east of the 
former ; the latter being much more generally 
known than the former, by reason of the com- 
merce they carried on with the Egyptians. 
But there was one country to which the title 
was thought most properly to belong, and 
which was therefore called Ethiopia Propria. 
This was hounded on the north by Egypt, ex- 
tending alt the wav to the less cataract of the 
Nile, and an island named Elephantine; on 
the west it had Libya interior; on the east the 
Red Sea, and on the south unknown parts of 
Africa; though these boundaries cannot be 
fixed with any kind of precision, In this conn* 
try the ancients distinguished a great variety of 
different nations, to whom they gave names 
either from some personal property, or from 
their manner of living. 

ETH10PS ANTIMONIAL. See Sut- 

PHURETUM flYDRAKGYRI ST1BIATUM 
K1GKUM. 

Ethiops mineral. See Hyprargv- 

EUt CUM SULPHUR E* 
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Ethiops per se. See Oxydum hy- 
dkargyki nigrum. 

ETHMOID BONE, (os ethmoideum , from 
*0fAof, a sieve, and «»&$, form ; because it is 
perforated like a sieved Os cthmoides. O 9 
cethmoides. Cribriform bone. A bone of the 
head. It is situated anteriorly in the basis of 
the cranium, at the upper part of the nose. 
The principal eminences and depressions of 
this bone are the crista galli, the perpendicular 
septum, the spongy laminae, and the cribrose 
foramina. 

ETHNARCHA, Ethnarch. (formed of 
•9*©*, nation, and afx'b command, a governor 
or ruler of a nation.) There are some medals 
of Herod I. surnamed the Great, on one side 
whereof is found and on the other E0- 

rt*f>X 8V , q. d. Herod the ethnaich. Josephus 
gives Herod the appellation of tetrarch, in lieu 
of that of tul march. 

ETHNIC, a. (t 0«xof.) Heathen; pagan; 
not Jewish ; not Christian (Grew). 

ETHNICS. 3 . Heathens (Raleigh). 

ETHNOP1I RONES, a sect of heretics in 
the seventh century, who made a profession of 
Christianity, but joined thereto all the cereino- 
. nies and follies of paganism. 

ETHOLO'GIC A L. a. and xoy©'.) 

Treating of morality. 

ETHU'LlA, in botany, a genus of the class 

syngenesia, order polygamia axjualis. Recep- 
tacle naked ; seeds crowned with a membra- 
naceous margin ; calyx equal. Seven species ; 
natives of the East or West Indies. 

ETIENNE (St.) a city of France, in the 
department of Rhone and ’ Loire, remarkable 
for its manufactures in iron and steel, and 
for its ribands. Lat. 45. 22 N. Lon. 4. 
30 E. 

ETIOLOGY, s. (rtiTi&xayia.) An account of 
the causes of any thing, generally of a dis- 
temper (Jr but knot) . 

ETIQUETTE, a French term, primarily 
denoting a ticket or title affixed to a bag or 
bundle of papers, expressing its contents. It 
is also used, when applied to the Spanish and 
some other courts, to signify a particular ac- 
count of what is to be done daily in the king's 
household, and in the chief ceremonies relating 
to it. It likewise denotes those forms that re* 
gulate the decorum of conduct towards persons 
of various ranks and stations in life. 

ETNA,or®TN a, a famous burning moun- 
tain of Sicily, and the largest in Europe. The 
form of mount Etna is that of a cone,’ very 
broad at the base, which is more than forty 
miles in circumference. From the bottom you 
ascend ten leagues before reaching its summit 
onjthe south side; and on any of the other 
sides, the way being not so straight, would be 
considerably longer. Etna is entirely com* 
posed of substances that have been discharged 
worn the volcano in its various explosions. 

It appears from the quantities of marine bo- 
dies deposited all over the under part of Etna, 
that it must have been once covered by the sea 
to at least one half of its present height. The 
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whole island of Sicily, and the greatest part of 
mount Etna, have been, m M. Houel’s opi- 
nion, formed under water. But the period 
when the eruptions from this volcano first com- 
menced, the manner in which the sea subsided, 
and the precise time at which it fell so low as 
the present level on the shores of Sicily, are 
facts concerning which we have no certain 
knowledge. The general principle, however, 
that author thinks may be regarded as unde- 
niable. 

When the sea subsided from mount Etna, 
the mountain must have been covered over 
with such matters as the sea usually deposits ; 
consequently with calcareous substances. A 
part of those matters would be indurated by the 
action of the atmosphere, while the rest would 
be carried down by the rain-waters, and again 
conveyed into the ocean. The torrents of rain- 
water which pour down the sides of mount 
Etna, have furrowed its sides, by cutting out 
for themselves channels; and they have re- 
moved from its summit, and are still removing 
to a farther distance, all the extraneous bodies 
upon it. In many places, they flow at present 
over a channel of Java, having cut through all 
the matters which lay above it : still, however, 
there remain in many places, both calcareous 
matter and other marine productions, which 
show that this volcano has been once covered 
by the waters of the ocean. But these are 
daily wasting away ; not only by the rains, but 
by men likewise, ’who carry them off as mate- 
rials for lime and for building;. 

The lower parts of Etna present to the eye 
very extensive plains entirely covered with lava 
of different thickness, on which vegetation ha3 
not yet made any progress. The nearer the 
shore the more barren is the ground ; while 
the fertility of the soil increases as we advance 
farther inwards. The mountain is every where 
full of vast excavations; which our author 
considers as a proof, that instead of increasing 
in bulk, it is actually in a state of decay and di- 
minution. The vast torrents of lava, which 
overspread the sides of it from time to time, he 
considers as insufficient to repair the waste oc- 
casioned by rains, rivulets, and torrents Bowing 
down from the summit. Unless the eruptions, 
therefore, become more frequent than they have 
been for some time past, M. Houel supposes 
that, by degrees, the height of the mountain 
must be reduced to that of the surrounding 
beds of lava. He had not an opportunity of 
measuring the altitude of Etna nimself ; but 
he observes that it had been done by the cele- 
brated M. de Saussure, who found the eleva- 
tion to be 10,036 feet. This was done on the 
5th of June, 1773, at twenty minutes after 
seven in the morning. The height of the ba- 
rometer on the most elevated part at the brink 
of the crater, was 18 inches 1 1$ lines ; which, 
by the necessary corrections, is reduced to eigh- 
teen Inches IOR lines. At the same tune the 
mercury at Catania, placed only one foot above 
the level of the sea, stood at 2 $ inches 2 T J lines; 
which must be reduced to 28 inches l| lines. 
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ti account of the necessary corrections for the were collected, it would fill* the channel of a 
hermometer. river thirty-six feet broad, and six in depth. 

Four of the mouths of this mount appear to Many of the springs afford fine salt; some sro 
>e composed of a reddish pozzolano, which very pure, ami others are impregnated with 
las procured it the name of the Red Mountain : noxious substances ; while others are remark* 
>ut when we ascend the pyramids, or rather able for their U9e in dyeing particular colours, 
unnels, which they form, we find them com- _ It has been a question, whether the erup- 
ted of different coloured layers of sand, tions of mount Etna were more frequent in 
■Some of these are of a hlucish grey colour, others ancient than in modern times ? A t first it seems 
)f a tine yellow, and some ot a kind of green, impossible to give a precise answer to such a. 
formed by a mixture of grey and yellow, while question ; but when we consider, that the 
others arc of a red colour. A great number of matter in the volcanic focus was then greater 
small crystals, black schoerls, and granites, are in quantity than at present, in proportion to 
found among them, as well as pieces of scoria, the space which it occupied; that the cavities 
which had been discharged from the volcano were then sooner filled with vapour; and that 
in the form of a thick and glutinous matter, the centre of the focus was then less remote. 
All these mouths have internally the form of a we need not hesitate to pronounce, that in 
funndl, and their shape is nearly that of a mu- earlier times the eruptions were more frequent 
i i la ted cone or round pyramid. This is the as well as more copious, 
natural and unavoidable consequence of the Mount Etna, as we have already remarked, 
perpendicular fall of the pulverised matter has been a celebrated volcano from the remotest 
which the volcano discharges from the orifice antiquity . Diodorus Siculus mentions erup- 
at the bottom. The sides of the craters are not tions of it as happening 500 years before the 
all of one height ; the parts to the east and Trojan war, or years before the Christian 
west being considerably higher than the inter- a:ra. From Homer's silence with regard to 
mediate summits, because the currents of the the phenomenon of Etna, it is to be presumed 
ashes passed alternately from east to west, and that the volcano had been many ages in a state 
fell upon these sides in greater quantities than of inactivity, anti that no tradition of its burn- 
on the others ; which circumstance has given ing remained among the inhabitants at the 
to this volcano the appearance of having two time he composed his Odyssey ; perhaps it 
summits. never had emitted flames since the country was 

The majestic forests which surround Etna peopled. The first eruption taken notice of by 
afford a singular spectacle, and hear no rest* in- ancient, but by no means contemporary, au- 
blanre to those of other countries. Their ver- thors, happened before the Greeks landed on 
dure is more lively, and the trees of which the island, and is supposed to have scared the 
they consist are of a greater height. These ad- Sicani from the east part of Sicily, 
vantages they owe to the soil whereon they Pindar is the oldest writer extant who speaks 
grow; for the soil produced by volcanoes is of Etna as u volcano. The first recorded erup- 
particularly favourable to vegetation, and every tion was in the time of Pythagoras. Plato 
species of plants gmjvs here with great luxu- was invited by the younger Dionysius to exa- 
nancc. In several places where we can view mine the state of the mountain after the sixth, 
their interior parts, the most enchanting pros- It threw up flames and lava near an hundred 
pects are displayed. The hawthorn trees are times between that period and the battle of 
of an immense size. Our author 9aw several Pharsalia : it was particularly furious while 
of them of a regular form, and which he was Sextus Pompeius was adding the horrors of 
almost tempted to take for large orange-trees war to its devastations. Charlemagne hnp- 
cut artificially into the figures they represented, pened to be at Catania during one of the erup- 
The beeches appear like so many ramified nil- tions ; and from his reign the chronicles men- 
hirs, and the tufted branches of the oak like tion fifteen down to that of the year lii(it), the 
close bushes impenetrable to the rays of the most terrible of them all. Since lO’Gj) there 
aun. The appearance of the woods in general have been several eruptions, bin none of them 
is exceedingly picturesque, both because of the comparable to it. In that which happened in 
great number and variety of the trees, and the 1 ?G(i, the lava sprung up iuto the air to a con- 
inequality of the ground, which makes them sidcrable height, twelve miles below the sum- 
rise like the seats in an amphitheatre, one row mit; hut formed a 9tream only six miles in 
above another; disposing them also in groups length and one mile in breadth, 
and gUdes, so that their appearance changes to A considerable eruption happened in 1787. 
the eye at every step: and this variety is ang- From the 1st to the lOili of July, there were 
mented by accidental circumstances, as the si- signs of its approach. On the lltli, after a 
t nation ,of young trees among others venerable little calm, mere was a subterraneous noise, 
for their antiquity; the effects of storms, which like the sound of a drum in a close place, and it 
have often overturned large trees, while stems was followed bv a copious burst of black smoke, 
shooting up from their roots, like the Lermeau It was then calm till the 15th, when the same 
hydra, snow a number of heads newly sprung, prognostics recurred. On the V7th, the sub- 
to make up for that which was cut off. terraneous noise was heard again ; the smoke 

Etna abounds very much with springs, foun- was more abundant, slight shocks of an earth- 
tains, and even rivers of considerable tnagni- quake followed, and the lava flowed from be- 
tude. M. Houel has computed, that if all the hind one of the two little mountains which 
Crater flowing down the nicies of this mountain form the double head of Etna, Ou the 18th, 
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while the spectators were in anxious expecta- 
tion of a more severe eruption, all was quiet, 
and continued so more than twelve hours : soon 
after, they perceived some new shocks, accom- 
panied with much noise ; and the mountain 
threw out a thick smoke, which, as the wind 
was westerly, soon darkened the eastern hori- 
zon ; two hours afterwards a shower of fine 
black brilliant sand descended : on the east 
side it was a storm of stones ; and, at the foot 
of the mountain, a dehige of Hashes of fire, of 
scoria and lava. 

These appearances continued the whole day ; 
at the setting of the sun the scene changed. A 
number of conical flames rose from the vol- 
cano j one on the north, another on the south, 
were very conspicuous ; and rose and fell al- 
ternately. At three in the morning, the moun- 
tain appeared cleft, and the summit seemed a 
burning mass. The cones of light which arose 
from the crater were of an immense extent, 
particularly the two just mentioned. The two 
heads seemed to be cut away ; and at their se- 
paration was a cone of flame, seemingly com- 
posed of many lesser cones. The flame seem- 
ed of the height of the mountain placed on the 
mountain; so that it was probably uvo miles 
high, on a base of a mile and a half in diame- 
ter. This cone was still covered with a very 
thick smoke, in which there appeared very 
brilliant flashes of lightning, a phenomenon 
which Etna had not before afforded. At times, 
sounds like those from the explosion of a large 
cannon were heard, seemingly at a less distanc e 
than the mountain. From the cone, as from 
a mountain, a jet of many flaming volcanic 
matters was thrown, which were carried to the 
distance of six or seven miles : from the base of 
the cone a thick smoke arose, which, for a mo- 
ment, obscured some parts of the flame, at the 
time when the rivers of lava broke out. This 
beautiful appearance continued three quarters 
of an hour. It began the next night with 
more force : but continued only half an hour. 
In the intervals, however, Etna continued to 
throw out flames, smoke, stones ignited, and 
showers of sand. From the 20th to the 22d, 
the appearances gradually ceased. The stream 
of lava was carried towards lironte and the 
plain of Lago. 

After the eruption, the top of the mountain 
on the western side was found covered with 
hardened lava, scoria, and stones. The tra- 
vellers were annoyed by smoke, by showers of 
sand, mephitic vapours, and excessive heat. 
They saw that the lava which came from the 
western point divided into two branches, one of 
which was directed towards Libeccio ; the 
other, as we have already said, towards the 
plain of Lago. The lava on the western head 
of the mountain had, from its various shapes, 
been evidently in a state of fusion ; from one 
of the spiracula,' the odour was strongly that of 
liver ot sulphur. The thermometer, in de- 
scending, was at 46 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
scale; while near the lava, in the plain of 
Lago, it was 140 degrees. The lava extended 
two miles ; its width was from 13 to I3J feet, 
and its depth 13| feet. 
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A variety of particulars respecting this cele» 
bra ted mountain may be found in different 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions. 
See also ./Etna. 

ETC LI A, a country of ancient Greece, 
comprehending all that tract now called the 
Despotat, or Little Greece. It was parted on 
tht* cast by the river Evenus, now the Fidari, 
from the Locrcnses Ozolsc: on the west, from 
Acuruania by the Achclous; on the north, it 
bordered on the country of the Dorians and 
part of Epirus ; and, on the south, extended to 
the bay of Corinth. 

ETON, a town of Buckinghamshire, oppo- 
site Windsor. It is seated on the Thames, 
over which there is a bridge. Lat. 50. 30 N. 
Lon. 0 . 36 W. Here is a college, which was 
founded by Henry VI. for the support of a 
provo&t and seven fellows, one ot whom is 
vice- provost, and for the education of seventy 
king’s scholars, as those are called, who are on 
the foundation. These, when properly qua- 
lifier!, are elected, on the first Tuesday in 
August, to King’s college, Cambridge, but 
they are not removed lill there are vacancies in 
the college, and then they are called according 
to seniority; and after they have been three 
years at Cambridge they claim a fellowship. 
Besides those on the foundation, there are sel- 
dom less than three hundred scholars, and often 
many more, who board at the masters houses, 
or within the bounds of the college. The 
school is divided into upper and lower, and 
eacli of these into three classes. To each 
school there is a master and four assistants or 
ushers. The revenue of the college is alxmt 
6000/. a year. Here is a noble library, and in 
the great court is a fine statue of the founder, 
erected at the expence of a late provost, Dr. 
Godolphin, dean of St. Paul's. 1 he chapel is 
in a good style of Gothic architecture. The 
schools and other parts, which are in other 
styles of building, are nearly as good, and 
stem like the design of Inigo Jones. 

At Eton there is a singular festival, celebrat- 
ed triennially (formerly duennially)by the scho- 
lars of the school upon Whit Tuesday, for the 
benefit of the captain or head-boy of the school 
for the time being, and thence called Montpm, 
i. e. Mon- tem, “ my turn, or season.” The 
following account of this festival, taken from 
the Monthly Magazine, will probably be atv 
centable to many of our readers. 

It commences by a number of the senior 
boys taking post upon the bridges or oilier lead- 
ing places of all the avenues around Windsor 
and Eton soon after the dawn of day. These ' 
youths so posted, are chiefly the best figures, 
and the most active of the students $ they are 
all attired in fancy dresses of silks,, satins, &c. 
and some richly 'embroidered, principally in 
the habits or fashion of running footmen, 
with poles in their hands ; they are called 
salt-bearers, and demand salt, i. e. a contri- 
bution from every passenger, and will take no 
denial. ... . 

When the contribution is given, wntch is ad 
libitum , a printed paper is delivered with their 
motto and the date of the year, which 
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the bearer free through all other salt-bearers 
for that day, aiul is as follows, viz. 

* ‘Pro more et monte, 

1809, (or the year of the ceremony), 

Vivant rex et regina." 

These youths continue thus collecting their 
aalt at all the entrances for near seven miles 
round Windsor ami Eton, from the dawn of 
day until about the close of the procession, 
which is generally three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

The procession commences about twelve 
o’clock at noon, and consists of the Queen's and 
other bunds of music; several standards borne 
by different students; all the Etonian boys, 
two and two, dressed in officers uniforms ; 
those of the king’s foundation wearing blue, the 
others scarlet uniforms, swords, &c. 

The grand standard-bearer. 

The captain, or head boy of Eton school. 

The lieutenant, or second boy. • 

His majesty, attended by the prince of 
Wales, and other male branches of the royal 
family on horseback, with their suite. 

The queen and princesses in coaches, attend- 
ed by their suite. 

Band of music, followed by a great concourse 
of the nobility and gentry in their carriages and 
on horseback. 

The procession commences in the great square 
at Eton, and proceeds through Eton. to Slough, 
and round to Salt Ilill, where the boys all pass 

the king and queen in review, and ascend the 
Mon tern : here an oration is delivered, and the 
grand standard is displayed with much grace 
and activily by the standard bearer, who is 
generally selected from among the senior 
boys. 

There are two extraordinary salt-bearers ap- 
pointed to attend the king and queen, who arc 
always attired iu fanciful habits, in manner of 
the other salt-hearers already described, but 
superbly embroidered. These salt-bearers carry 
each an embroidered bag, which not only re- 
ceives the royal salt, but also whatever is col- 
lected by the out-stationed salt-bearers. The 
donation of the king and Queen, or, as it is 
called upon this occasion, tne royal salt, is al- 
ways fifty guineas each ; the prince of Wales 
thirty guineas; all the other princes and prin- 
cesses twenty guineas each. As soon as this 
ceremony is performed, the royal family return 
to Windsor. The boys are all sumptuously 
entertained at the tavern at Salt Hill ; and the 
beautiful gardens at that place are laid out for 
such ladies and gentlemen as choose to take any 
refreshments, the different bands of music per- 
forming all die time in the gardens. 

Ahout six o'clock iu the evening, all the 
boys return in the same order of procession ns 
in the morning (with the exception only of the 
royal family), and, marching round the great 
square in Eton school, are dismissed. The 
captain then pays his respects to the royal fa- 
mily at the queen's lodge, Windsor, previous 
to tm departure for King's college, Cambridge ; 
to defray which expence, the produce of the 
^Igntem is presented to him. Upon Whit 
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Tuesday, in the year 1796 , it amounted to more 
than 1000 guineas. The day concludes by a 
brilliant display of beauty, rank, and fashion, 
a promenadeon Windsor terrace, bandsof music 
performing, &c. and the scene highly enlivened 
and enriched by the affable condescension of 
the royal family, who indiscriminately mix 
with the company, and parade the terrace till 
nearly dark. 

ETRURIA, a village in Staffordshire, near 
Newcastle. It is the principal seat of the pot- 
teries in this county. Here was first made 
that excellent English ware, known by the 
name of Wedgewood’s ware, from its in- 
ventor, the late Josiah Wedgewood, esq. 
Kuttner, the author of Travels through Ger- 
many, &c. speaking of the inns in Sweden, 
9ays, “ Here the plates and dishes are of Staf- 
fordshire ware, or as it is called in Germany, 
English stoneware. It would be difficult to 
name the man who ever instituted for his conn- 
try so prodigious an article of commerce as 
Wedgewood, in bringing the earthenware to 
such a pitch of perfection ; and which is used 
from one extremity of Europe to the other, as 
the general table service, both by the rich, and 
by the poor. It is one of the greatest things 
that any one man ever yet performed." 

ETTR1CK, a river in Selkirkshire, which 
rises from the mountainous region in the S. W. 
and having formed a junction with the Yaf- 

row, their united streams meet the Tweed, 

where that river enters Roxburghshire. 

ETYMOLOGICAL, a. (from etymology .) 
Relating to etymology (Locke). 

ETYMOLOGIST, s. (from etymology .) 
One who searches out the original of words. 

ETYMOLOGICON, is used for a bool; 
containing the etymologies of any language. 
See Etymology. 

ETYMOLOGY. (i7vfxaxeyi«.) That part of 
grammar which considers, deduces, and ex- 
plains the origin, reason, and derivation of 
words, in order to arrive at their first and pri- 
mary signification. The word is formed of the 
Greek 1 %^, rcrus, true, and xeyw, Hico, I 
speak ; whence xayta, discourse, &c. and thence 
Cicero calls the etymology notatio and verilc- 
quium , though Quintilian chooses rather to 
call it origination 

In all ages there have been people curious in 
etymologies : Varro has written on the etymo- 
logy of the Latin words; and uv have a Greek 
etymologicon, under th^ name of Nicas. 

The etymologies of our English words have 
been deduced lrom the Saxon, Welsh, Wal- 
loon, Danish, Latin, Greek, &c. bv Somner* 
Camden, Verstegan, . Spehnan, Casauboo, 
Skinner, Henshaw, Junius, See. 

Those of the French and Italian words by 
Menage, Henry Stephens, Tripot, Borel, Case * 
neuve, Guichard, T. Thomassin, Postel, and 
Falconet. 

We have a Latin etymologicon of Gerard 
Vossius, .another of Martinius, &c. Octavio 
Ferrari has given a body of etymologies of the 
Italian tongue, and Bernard d’Aldretta another 
of the Spanish. 
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A strict and solicitous inquiry into etymolo- 
gies is no frivolous and impertinent design, but 
lias considerable uses. Nations, who value 
themselves on their antiquity, have always 
looked on the antiquity of their language as one 
of the best titles they could plead. The etymo- 
logists, by seeking tne true and original reason 
of the notions and ideas annexed to each word 
and expression, may often furnish an argument 
of antiquity from the vestigia or traces rcinain- 
ingtl tereof, and from the indices still subsisting 
in the present use of the words compared with 
the ancient uses. Add, that etymologies are 
necessary to the thoiongh understanding of a 
language; for, to explain a term precisely, 
there seems a necessity of recurring to its first 
imposition, in order to speak justly and satis- 
factorily thereof. The force and extent of a 
word is generally better conceived arid entered 
into when a person knows its origin apd ety- 
mology. It is objected, however, that the art 
is arbitrary, and built altogether on conjectures 
and appearances; and the etymologists are 
charged with deriving their words from what 
originals they please ; but the science is cer- 
tainly real, and as regular as diverse others, 
having its proper principles and method. It 
must be owned, indeed, that it is not easy to 
return into the ancient British and Gaulish 
ages ; to follow, as it were, by the track, the 
diverse imperceptible alterations a language has 
undergone from age to age. A sober etymolo- 
gist has need of all the lights He can come at, to 
conduct and bring down words variously dis- 
guised in their passage, and remark all the 

changes that have befallen them; and as those 

alterations have sometimes been , owing to ca- 
piiceor hazard, it is easy to take a mere ima- 
gination or conjecture for a regular analogy ; so 
that it is not strange the public should be pre- 
judiced against a science which seems to stand 
on so precarious a footing. 

As a specimen of the use of etymology, we 
may remark that the name of Hiddekel (given 
by Moses to one of the rivers he mentions in 
his description of Eden), that of Diglath, cur- 
rent in the Levant, and the Tigris of the Eu- 
ropeans, denote one and the same river. 
Taking away the aspiration of the word Hid- 
dekel, the word Dekel remained, which the 
Syrians disguised by making Diktat out of it : 
Josephus, and the Chaldaean paraphrasis, the 
Arabians, and the Persians, turned it into 
Diglath ; other modern orientals into Degil 
and Degola; Pliny, or those who informed 
him, into Diglito ; and the Greeks, who gave 
to all strange words the turn and genius of 
their own tongue, instead of Diglis, called it 
Tigris ; being induced probably to do so, by 
the information they ban received of the swift- 
ness of this river, wnich was aptly denoted by 
the name Tigris. See Plin.l, vi. c, 27. 
Strab. & c. 

Etymology denotes also the part of gram- 
mar which delivers the inflections of nouns 
and verbs. 

ETYMON, s. (trjiw,) Original ; primitive 
word ( Peackam ). 
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EU, a seaport of France, in the department 
of Lower Seine, with a strong castle, and a 
handsome square. The principal trade b in 
serges and lace. Lat. 50. 3 N. Lon. 1. 30 E. 

To EVA'CATE. v. a . (vaco, Latin.) To 
empty out; to throw out {Harvey). 

EVACUANTS, in medicine, remedies 
proper to expel or carry off any ill, peccant, or 
redundant humours in the human body, by the 
proper outlets or enmnetories. 

To EVA'CUATE. v. a . ( evacuo , Latin.) 1 . 
To make empty; to dear {Hooker)* 2. To 
throw' out as uoxious, or offensive. 3. To void 
by the excretory passages ( Arhuthnot ). 4. To 
make void; to nullify {South). 5. To quit; 
to withdraw from out of a place {Swift). 

EVACUATION, s. (from evacuate.) I. 
Such emissions as leave a vacancy; discharge 
{Hale). 2. Abolition ; nullification {Hooker). 

3. The practice of emptying the body by phy- 
sic (Temple). 4, Discharge of the body by 
any vent natural or artificial. 

To EV A'1)E. v. a. {evado, I*atin.) I.To 
elude; to escape by artifice or stratagem {Brorni). 

2. To avoid; to decline by subterfuge {Dry- 
din). 3. To escape or elude by sophistry 
( Stilling fleet ). 4. To escape as imperceptible 

or unconquerable {South). 

To Eva'de. v. n. 1. To escape; to slip away 
{Bacon). 2. To practise sophistry or evasions 
{South). 

EVAGATION. s. ( evagor , Lat.) The act 
of wandering; excursion; ramble; deviation 
{Ray). 

EV AGOUAS. The most celebrated of this 
name is U king of Cyprus who retook Saliunis, 
which had been taken from his father by the 
Persians. He made war against Artaxerxes, 
the king of Persia, with the assistance of the 
Egyptians, Arabians, and Tyrians, and obtain- 
ed some advantage over the fleet of his enemy. 
The Persians, however, soon repaired their 
losses, and Evagoras saw himself defeated by 
sea jnd land, and obliged to be tributary to the 
power of Artaxerxes, and to be stripped of all 
his dominions except the town of Salamis. 
He was assassinated soon after this fatal change 
of fortune, by an eunuch, 374 B.C. He left 
two sons, Nicocles, who succeeded him, and 
Protagoras, who afterwards deprived h*w ne- 
phew Evagoras of his possessions, upon account 
of his oppression. ( C . Nfp. Justin. &c.) 

EVANDER, a son of the prophetess Car- 
mente, king of Arcadia. An accidental homi- 
cide obliged him to leave his country, and he 
came to Italy, drove the Aborigines from their 
ancient possessions, and reigned in that pan of 
the country where Rome was afterwards 
founded. He gave TEneas assistance against 
the Iiutuli, and distinguished himself by hit 
hospitality. It is said that he first brought the 
Greek alphabet into Italy, and introduced 
there the worship ef the Greek deities. He 
was honoured as a god after death, and his sub- 
jects raised him an altar on mount Aventura; 
{Pans. Liv . &c.wj. A philosopher of the 
second academy, who flourished B.C. 215. 

EVANESCENT, a. {evanescent, Latin.) 
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amshing ; imperceptible; lessening beyond 
the perception -of the senses ( Wollaston ). 

Evanescent or vanishing quanti- 
ties, are by Newton considered as divisible, 
and not determinate, but continually diminish- 
ing. The term vanishing is, indeed, applied 
daily to objects during the time of their disap- 
pearing, before they are actually out of sight, 
absolutely signifying no more than going to 
vanish : and, as these quantities, being of a 
finite, is e. a real magnitude, do not vanish in- 
stantaneously, with the utmost propriety they 
may be said to be vanishing all the time they 
are undergoing the diminution ascribed to 
them. Hence appears the mistake of Dr. 
Berkeley, when fie asserts that, Let these in - 
erements^vamsh , is equivalent to. Let the incre- 
ments he nothing. 

EVANGE'LICAL. a. ( evangelicus, Lat.) 
I. Agreeable to gospel; consonant to the 
Christian principles revealed in the gospel {At- 
ierbury). 2. Contained in the gospel {IJooker). 

EVANGELISM, s. (from evangely.) The 
promulgation of the blessed gospel {Bacon). 

EVANGELISTS, the inspired authors of 
the gospels. The word is derived from the 
Greek fw*y/ix«v, formed of tv, bene, well, and 
ayffX®;, angel, messenger. 

The denomination evangelists was likewise 
given in the ancient church to such as preached 
the gospel up and down, without being attach- 
ed to any particular church, being cither com- 
missioned by the apostles to instruct the na- 
tions, or, of their own accord, abandoning every 
worldly attachment, consecrated themselves to 
the sacred office of preaching the gospel. In 
which sense some interpreters think it is that 
St. Philip, who was one of the seven deacons, 
is called the evangelist, in the twenty-first 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, ver. 8. 
Again, St. Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. ii. 
cap. iv. ver. 5, bids him do the work of an 
evangelist. The same apostle, Eph. iv. ll, 
ranks the evangelists after the apostles and 
prophets. 

To EVANGELIZE, v. A. ( evangelizo , 
Lai. fvayyiXt&u.) To instruct in the gospel, or 
doctrine of Jesus {Milton). 

EVA'NGELY. s . (wayyiXiw.) Good tidings; 
the message of pardon and salvation ; the holy 
gp9pel ; tire gospel of Jesus {Spenser). 

EVA # N I A; in zoology, a tribe of hymenop- 
terous insects, belonging to the genus sphex ; 
thus denominated by Fabriciu9 in his entomo- 
logical system. 

EVANlD. a. ( evanidus , Latin.) Faint; 
weak ; evanescent (Brown). 

To EVANISH, v. n. ( evanesco , Latin.) To 
vanish ; to escape from notice or perception. 

EV ANTES, in antiquity, priestesses of 
Bacchus. 

EVA'PORABLE. a. % (from evaporate.) 
Easily dissipated in fumes or vapours {Grew). 

To EVA'PORATE. v. n. ( evaporo , I .at in.) 
To flyaway in’ vapours or fumes ; to waste in- 
sensibly as a volatile spirit {Boyle). 

To Eva'forate. v. a . 1. To drive away 
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in fumes (Bentley), 2. To give vent to; t# 
let out in ebullition or sallies (Wotton). 

EVAPORATION, s. (from evaporate .) 

1. The act of flying away in fumes or vapours; 
vent; discharge {tlow*>l). 2. The act of at- 
tenuating mutter, so as to make it fume away 
( Raleigh ). 

Evaporation. ( evaporatio .) The volati- 
lization of a fluid by means of heat, with access 
pf air, in order to diminish its fluidity, to obtain 
any fixed salts it may hold in solution, or to in- 
spissate a residuum. In this manner sea water is 
evaporated, and its salt obtained, and decoctions 
are made into extracts. 

Asa part of technical chemistry* the process 
of evaporation is of extreme importance, as being 
essential to an infinite number of chemical pro- 
cesses, both for experiment and manufacture. As 
the consumption of fuel is an object of first im- 
portance in all large evaporations, numerous ex- 
periments have been made to ascertain thegreatest 
possible effect of combustibles in evaporating the 
watry part of saline and other solutions. It seems 
to be now well ascertained, that more liquid is 
evaporated by a given portion of fuel when the 
liquor is kept at the boiling point, than at any in- 
ferior temperature; and- hence this is the heat ge- 
nerally employed, except a lower temperature is 
required for particular purposes. Evaporation is 
greatly increased by the agitation of the air on 
the surface of the heated fluid; but again, as this 
has an equal effect in cooling the Whole mass, it 
is a matter of great doubt, whether the additional 
strength of fire required to counteract this effect 
will nor, in most cases, destroy any economical 
advantages which may be proposed from this cir- 
cumstance, 

Evaporating vessels are sometimes made of 
metal, but more generally of earthen-ware or 
glass. The glass vessels used in this country are 
segments of spheres, blown thin enough to bear A 
lamp-heat; and sold in assortments of different 
sizes, from the capacity of nearly a pint to that 
of about, an ounce. A broken matrass or Florence 
flask, cut round, will answer the purpose extremely 
well. The globular shape of all these vessels, how- 
ever, renders them difficult to heat ; but it is not 
easy to get glass much flatter at bottom, while it 
retains that uniform thinness which is necessary 
to make it bear the application of heat. 

Very convenient evaporating vessels, nearly 
flat-bottomed, are made by Messrs. Wedge woods, 
and sold in nests, or assortments, the largest of 
which will hold eight or ten pints. They are 
sometimes plain, sometimes with a lip in the upper 
edge, that the contained liquor may be poured udt 
the more easily. They arc made either with or 
without glazing. Even when unglazed, they do 
not readily imbibe the liquor introduced into 
them, as their texture is a very dense, hard, 
biscuit porcelain: though in great length of time 
saline solutions will make their way through and 
show themselves in efflorescences on the outside. 
These evaporating vessels will bear to be heated 
to boiling, over a clear hot fire, such as that of 
charcoal or cinders; but they are liable to crack 
when exposed to jets of flame, or unless heated 
with some caution, at first. No liquor should be 
evaporated to driness in these vessels, as they ge- 
nerally crack whilst the last poirtiouof fluid is ex- 
pelledj unless the heat be much lowered. 
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Evaporation, in natural philosophy, is the 
conversion of water into vapour 9 which in conse- 
quence of becoming lighter than the atmosphere, 
is raised considerably above the surface of the 
earth, and afterwards by a partial condensation 
forms clouds. 

The phenomenon which consists in the passage 
of a body from the state of liquidity to that of 
vapour, takes the name of vaporization, when it 
is solely due to the action of caloric ; and that of 
evaporation, when the air intervenes in its pro- 
duction, by the affinity (as is usually affirmed} 
which it exercises towards the particles of the 
vapour. 

Though evaporation be generally considered as 
an effect of the heat and motion of the air, yet 
M. Ganteron, in the Memoires de l'Acad. des 
Scienc. an. 1705, shows, that a quite opposite 
cause may have the same effect, and that fluids 
lose more of their parts in the severest frost than 
when the air is moderately warm: thus, in the 
great frost of the year 170S, he found that the 
greater the cold, the more considerable the eva- 
poration ; and that ice itself lost full as much as 
the warmer liquors that did not freeze. 

There are indeed few subjects of philosophical 
investigation that have occasioned a greater va- 
riety of opinion than the theory of evaporation^ 
or of the ascent of water in such a fluid as air, 
between 8 and 9 hundred times lighter than itself, 
to different heights according to the different den- 
sities of the air ; in which case it must he specifi- 
cally lighter than the air thiough which it ascends. 
The Cartesians account for it by supposing, that 
by the action of the sun upon the water, small 
particles of the water are formed into hollow 
spheres, and filled with the muteria suhtUis , which 
renders them specifically lighter than the am- 
bient air, so that they aie buoyed up by it. 

Dr. Nicuwentyr, in his Religions Philosopher, 
cont, 19, and several others, have alleged, that the 
sun emits particles of fire which adhere to those 
of water, and form molcculic, or small bodies, 
lighter than an equal bulk of air, which conse- 
quently ascend till they come to a height where 
the air is of the same specific gravity with them- 
selves; and that these particles being separated 
from the fire with which they arc incorporated, 
coalesce and descend in dew nr rain. 

Dr. Halley has advanced another hypothesis, 
which has been more generally received: he ima- 
gined, that by the action of the sun on the surface 
of the water,. the aqueous particles are formed into 
hollow spherules, that are filled with a finer air 
highly rarefied, so as to become specifically 
lighter than the external air. Philos. Transac. 
number 192. 

Others have attempted to account for the phe- 
nomena of evaporation on aunther principle, viz. 
that of solution; and shown, from a variety of 
experiments, that what we call evapoiation is no- 
thing more than a gradual solution of water in 
air, produced aud supported by the same means, 
or by attraction, beat, and motion, by which 
other solutions are effected. This was the opinion 
of F. Nollet, of Dr. Hamilton, and of M. Leroic. 
(See Haiiy’s Natural Philosophy, vol. 1.) It is, 
however, liable to some very strung objections, as 
will be seen Anther on. 

Dr. Halley furnishes us with some experiments 
of the quantity or measure of the evaporation of 
water. The result is contained in the following 
articles; 


l. That water salted to about the same degve* 
as salt-water, and exposed to a heat equal to that 
of a summer's day, did, from a circular surface of 
about eight inches diameter, evaporate at the inte 
of six ounces in twenty-four hours. Whence, by 
a calculus, he finds that the thickness of the 
pellicle or skin of water, evaporated in two hours, 
was the fifty-third part of an inch; but, for a 
round number, he supposes it only a sixtieth part; 
and argues thence, that if water as warm as the air 
in summer evaporates the thickness of One sixtieth 
part of an inch in two hours from its whole sur- 
face; in twelve hours it will evaporate the tenth 
of an inch: which quantity, he observes, will be 
found abundantly sufficient to furnish all the rains, 
springs, dews, &c. By this experiment, every 
ten square inches of surface of the water yield iu 
vapour per diem a cubic inch of water: anc^cach 
square foot, half a wine pint; every space of four 
feet square, a gallon; a mile square, 6914 tuns ; 
and a square degree, of sixty-nine English miles, 
will evaporate thirty-three millions of tuns a-day; 
and the whole Mediterranean, computed to con- 
tain 160 square degrees, at least, 5280 millions of 
tuns each day. Philos. Trans, number 189, or 
Abridg. vol. 2, p. 108. — 2. A surface of eight 
square inches, evaporated purely by the natural 
warmth of t lie weather, without either wind or sun, 
in the course of a whole year, 16292 grains of 
water, or sixtv-four cubic inches; consequently, 
the depth of water thus evaporated in one year 
amounts to eight inches. But this being too little 
to answer the experiments of the French, who 
found that it rained nineteen inches of water in 
one year at Paris; or those of Mr. Townley, who 
found the annual quantity of rain in Lancashire 
above forty inches; lie concludes, that the sun 
aud wind contribute more to evaporation than any 
internal heat or agitation of the water. In effect. 
Dr. Halley fixes the annual evaporation of Loudon 
at 48 inches; and Dr. Dob'on states the same for 
Liverpool at 36-J iuchcs. Philos. Trans, vul. 07, 
p. 252. 

3. The effect of the w ind is very considerable, 
on a double account; for the same observations, 
show a verv odd quality in the vapours of water, 
viz. that of adhering and hanging to twe surface 
that exhaled them, which they clothe a9 it were 
with a fleece of \apourous air; which ouce invest- 
ing the vapour, it afterwards rise 4 - in much less 
quantity. Whence, the quantity of water lost in 
tiventy-fonr hours, when the air is very still, was 
very small, in proportion to wlmt went off when 
there was a strong gale of wind abroad to dissipate 
the fleece, and make room for the emission of va- 
pour; and this, even though the experiment was 
made in a place as clo.se from the wind as could be 
contrived. Add, that this fleece of water, hang* 
ing to the surface of waters in still weather, is the 
occasion of very strange appearances, by the re- 
fraction of the vapours differing from and exceed- 
ing that of common air: whence every thing ap- 
pears raised, as houses like steeples, ships as oq 
land above the water, the laud raised, and as it 
were lifted from the sea, flee. 

4. The same experiments show that the evapo- 
ration in May, June, July, and August, which 
are nearly equal, aredbout three times as great as 
those in the months of November, December, Ja- 
nuary, and February. Philosophical Transac- 
tions, number 2 12. 

Dr. Brownrigg, in his Art of making common 
salt, p. 189, fixes the evaporation of some parts of 
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England at '73-8 inches during the months of May, 
June, July, aud August; and the evaporation of 
the whole year at more than 140 inches. But the 
evaporation of the four summer months at Liver- 
pool, on a medium of four years, was found to be 
only 18*88 inches. Also Dr. Hales calculates 
the greatest annual evaporation fiom the surface 
of the earth in England at 6*66 inches ; and there- 
fore the annual evaporation from a surface of 
water, is to the annual evaporation from the sur- 
face of the earth at Liverpool, nearly as 6 to 1. 
Philos. Trans, vol. 67, ubi supru. 

As a very considerable proportion of the earth’s 
surface is covered with water, and as this water is 
constantly evaporating and mixing with the atmo- 
sphere in the state of vapour, a precise determi- 
nation of the rate of evaporation must be of very 
great* importance in meteorology. Accordingly, 
many experiments have b<;en made to determine 
the point by different philosophers. No person 
lias succeeded so completely as Mr. Dalton: but 
ninny curious particulois had been previously as- 
certained by the labours of Richmari, Lambert, 
Watson, Saussure, Dc Luc, Kinvan, and others. 
From these we learn that, 1. the evaporation is 
confined entirely to the surface of the water : 
hence it is in all cases proportional to the surface 
of the water exposed to the atmosphere. Much 
more vapour of course rises in maritime countries, 
or those interspersed with lakes, than in inland 
countries. 2. Much more vapour rises during hot 
weather than during cold: hence the quuntity 
evaporated depends in some measure -upon tem- 
perature. The precise law has been happily dis- 
covered by Mr. Dalton, who says, in general, the 
quantify evaporated from a given siuface of water 
per minute at any temperature, is to the quantity 
evaporated from the same Mirface at 212°, as the 
force of vapour at the temperature is to the 
force of vapour at 212°. Hence, in order to dis- 
cover the quantity which will be lost by evapora- 
tion from water of a given temperature, we have 
only to ascertain the force of vapour at that tem- 
perature. Hence, we see that the presence of at- 
ntospheiic air obstructs the evaporation of water; 
but this evaporation is overcome in proportion to 
the force of the vapour. Mr. Dalton ascribes this 
obstruction to the vh inertia* of air. 3. The quan- 
tity of vapour which rises from water, even when 
the temperature is the same, varies according to 
circumstances. It is least of all in calm weather, 
greater when a breeze blows and greatest of all 
with a strong wind. Mr. Dalton has given a table 
that shews the quantity of vapour raised from a 
circular surface of six inches in diameter in at- 
mospheric temperatures. The first column ex- 
presses the temperature; the second the corre- 
sponding force of vapour; the other three columns 
give the number of grains of water that would be 
evaporated from a surface of six inches in diameter 
in the respective temperatures, on the supposition 
of there being previously no aqueous vapour in the 
atmosphere. These columns preseut the ex- 
tremes, and the mean of evaporation likely to be 
noticed, or nearly such; for the first is calculated 
upon the supposition of 35 grains loss per minute, 
from the vessel of 3J inches # in diameter; the se- 
45; and the third 55 grains per minute. 
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4. Such i« the quantity of vapour which would 
rise in different circumstance*, on the supposition 
that no vapour existed in the atmosphere. But 
this is a supposition which can never be admitted, 
as the atmosphere is in no case totally free from 
vapour. Now, when we wish to ascertain the rate 
at which evaporation is going on, >ve have only to 
find the force of the vapour already in the atmo- 
sphere, and subtract it from the force of vapour at 
the given temperature; the remainder gives us the 
actual force of evaporation; from which, by the 
table, we readily find the rate of evaporation. 
Thus, suppose we wish to know the rate of eva- 
poration at the tcmpcratuic 59°. From the table, 
we see that the force, of vapour at 59° is 0.5, or 
^ its force at 212°. Suppose we find by trials, 
that the force of the vapour already existing in 
the atmosphere is 0.25, or the half of - ! 8 . To as- 
certain the rate of evaporation, we must subtract 
the 0.25 from 0.5 ; the remainder 0.25 gives us the 
force of evaporation required; which is precisely 
one half of what it would be if no vapour had pre- 
viously existed in the atmosphere. 5. As the force 
of the vapour actually in the atmosphere is seldom 
equal to the force of vapour of the temperature of 
the atmosphere evaporation, with a few exceptions, 
may be considered as constantly going on. Various 
attempts have been made to ascertain the quan- 
tity evaporated in the course of a year ; but the 
difficulty of the problem is so great, that we can 
expect only an approximation towards a solution. 

if we believe Col. Williams, the evaporation 
from the surface of laud covered with trees and 
other vegetables is one-third greater than from the 
surface ot water; but this has not been confirmed 
by Other philosophers, From his experiments it 
appears, that in Bradford, in New England, the 
evaporation, during 1172, amounted to 42.65 
inches. But, from the way thathisexperiments were 
conducted, the amount was probably too great. 

From an experiment of Dr. Watson, made on 
the 2d of June, 1179, after a month’s drought, it 
appears, that the evaporation from a square inch 
of a grass plot amounted to 1.2 grains in an hour, 
or 28.8 grains in 24 hours, which is 0.061 of an 
inch. In another experiment, after there had 
been no rain for a week, the heat of the earth 
being 110°, the evaporation was found almost 
twice as great, or =* 0.108 of an inch in the day. 
The mean of these two experiments is 0.084 inches, 
amounting for the whole of June to 2.62 inches. 
If we suppose this to bear the same proportion to 
the whole year that the evaporation in Dr. Dob- 
son’s experiments for June do to the annual eva- 
poration, wc shall obtain an annual evaporation, 
amounting to about 22 inches. This is much 
smaller than that obtained by Col. Williams. But 
Dr. Watson’s method was not susceptible of pre- 
cision. He collected the vapour raised on the in- 
side of a drinking-glass; but it was impossible 
that the glass could condense much more than one 
half of what did rise, or would have been raised in 
other circumstances. But then the experiments 
were made in the hottest part of the day, when 
much more vapour is raised than during any part 
of it. 

The most exact set of experiments on the eva- 
poration from the earth was made by Mr. Dalton 
and Mr. Hoyle, during 179$, and the two suc- 
ceeding years. The method which they adopted 
was this: Having got a cylindrical vessel of tinned 
iron, ten inches in diameter, and three feet deep, 
there were inserted into it two pipes turned down- 


wards for the water to run off into bottles: t&f 
one pipe was near the bottom of the vessel, the 
other was an inch from the. top. The vessel was 
filled up for a few inches with gravel and sand, 
and all the rest with good fresh soil. It w&9 then 
put into a hole in the ground, and the space around 
filled up with earth, except on one side, for the 
convenience of putting bottles to the two pipes; 
then some water was poured on to sadden the 
earth, and as mnch of it as would was suffered to 
run through without notice, by which the eartli 
might be considered as saturated with water. For 
some weeks the soil was kept above the level of 
the upper pipe, but latterly it was constantly a 
little below it, which precluded any water running 
off through it. For the first year the soil at top 
was bare ; but for the two last years it was covered 
with grass the same as any green field. Things 
being thus circumstanced, a regular register was 
kept of the quantity of rain water that ran off from 
the surface of the earth through the upper pipe 
(whilst that took place), and also of the quantity 
of that which sunk down through the three feet of 
earth, and ran out thiough the lower pipe. A 
rain-gauge of tiro some diameter was kept close 
by to find the quantity of rain for any correspond- 
ing time. Tin- weight of the water which ran 
through the pipes being subtracted from the water 
in the rain-gauge, the remainder was considered 
as the weight of the water evaporated from the 
earth in the vessel. 

From the experiments which were thus con- 
ducted, it appears that the quantity of vapour 
raised annually at Manchester is about 25 inches. 
If to this we add five inches for the dew with Mr. 
Dalton, it will make the annual evaporation 30 
inches. Now, if we consider the situation of Eng- 
land, and the greater quantity of vapour raised 
from water, it will not surely be considered as too 
great an allowance, if we estimate the mean an- 
nual evaporation over the whole surface of the 
globe at 35 inches. Now, 35 inches from every 
square inch, on the superficies of the globe, make 
94,450 cubic miles, equal to the water annually 
evaporated over the whole globe. Were this pro- 
digious mass of water all to subsist in the atmo- 
sphere at once, it would increase its mass by about 
a twelfth, and raise the barometer nearly three 
inches: but this never happens; no day passes 
without rain in some part of the earth; so that 
part of the evaporated water is constantly preci- 
pitated again. Indeed it would be impossible for 
the whole of the evaporated water to subsist in the 
atmosphere at once, at least in the state of va- 
pour. Manchester Memoirs. 

But the grand question returns upon .us, how is 
water taken up and retained in the atmosphere ? It 
cannot be in the state of vapour, it is said, because 
the pressure is too great: there must, therefore, 
be a true chemical solution. But when, we con- 
sider that the surface of water is subject to a pres- 
sure equal to 50 inches of mercury, and that be- 
sides this pressure, there is a sensible affinity be- 
tween the particles of water themselves; how does 
the insensible affinity of tho atmosphere for water 
overcome both these powers? How does vapour, 
which ascends with an elastic force of only half an 
inch of mercury, detach itself from water when .it 
has the weight of 30 inches of mercury to oppose 
its ascent? This difficulty applies nearly the 
same to all theories of the solution of water in 
air; and it is therefore of consequence for every 
one, let him adopt what opinion he may, to re- 
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BfcOV6 it, Chemical solution but very ill explains 
fc* /or the affinity of air for vapour is always de- 
scribed as weak, and yet it must be sufficient to 
overcome a pressure so powerful as that of the 
atmosphere. Mr. Dalton is of opinion, that it is 
not till the •depth of 10 or 12 strata of particles of 
any liquid, that the pressure upon each vertical 
column becomes uniform; and that several of the 
particles in the uppermost stratum are in reality 
subject to very little pressure. Cbem. Philos.p. 1 93. 

Hence it appears, that we have not, as yet, any 
theory of evaporation which is even plausible. 

EVA'SION. s. ( evasum , Latin*) Excuse j 
subterfuge; sophistry; artifice ( Milton ). 

EVA'S! VE. a. (from evade.) 1. Practising 
evasion; elusive (Pope). 2. Containing an 
evasion; sophistical. 

EVA'SIVELY. ad. By evasion; elusively; 
sophistical!^. 

EVATES, and Eubages, orders among 
the Druids. The former took care of the sa- 
crifices ; the latter gave themselves up to con- 
templation. 

EUBCEA, the largest island in the JE^ean 
sea after Crete, now called Negropont. It is 
separated from the continent of Bneotia by the 
narrow straits of the Euripus. It is 150 miles 
long, and 37 broad in its most extensive parts. 
The principal town was Chalcis, and the whole 
island in process of time was subjected to the 
power of the Greeks. ( Plin . Strab. &c.) — The 
only remarkable person of this name is one of 
the three daughters of the river Asterion, who 
was one of the nurses of Juno. 

EUBULIDES. The most remarkable of 
this name is a philosopher of Miletus, pupil 

and wiwssor to Euclid. Demosthenes was 

one of his pupils. He severely attacked the 
doctrines of Aristotle. 

EUCALY'PTUS, in botany, a genus of the 
class icosandria, order monogynia. Calyx su- 

S erior, permanent, truncate : covered, before 
owering, with an entire deciduous lid or \ 'I ; 
capsule four-celled, opening at top, ma»* # - 
seeded. Fifteen species ; some with the lid l r 
veil conic; others hemispheric. All natives 
of New Holland. They are all trees or shrubs ; 
and afford, on being tapped, a considerable 
portion of gummose or resinous fluid ; not un- 
frequently employed with success in diarrhoeas. 

EUCHARIST, the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper, properly signifies giving thanks. The 
word in its original Greek, literally 

imports thanksgiving ; being formed of tv, 
bene, well, and" gratia, thanks. This 

sacrament was instituted by Christ himself, 
and the participation of it is called commu- 
nion. The scriptural accounts of the institu- 
tion of the eucharist, prove clearly that it was 
a rite designed by God to keep up a continual 
remembrance of the doctrine of the atonement. 
See Dr. A. Clarke's learned Discourse on the 
Eucharist. 

EUCHARFSTICAL. a. (from eucharist.) 
1. Containing acts of thanksgiving (Ray). 2. 
Relating to the sacrament of the supper of the 
Lord. 

EUCH1TES, or Euchitje, a sect who 
were fiist formed into a religious body towards 
VOL, IV. 
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the end of the fourth century, though their 
doctrine and discipline subsisted in Syria, 
Egypt, and other eastern countries before the 
birth of Christ ; they were thus called because 
they prayed without ceasing, imagining that 
prayer alone was sufficient to save them. 
Their great foundation were those words of St. 
Paul, Epist. i. to the Thessa Ionian s, cap. v. ver. 
17, pray without ceasing. The word is formed 
of the Greek prayer, whence tv^tlat, the 
same with the Latin precat ores, prayers. They 
were also called Enthusiasts and Messalians, a 
term of Hebrew origin, denoting the same as 
Euchites. The Euchites were a sort of 
mystics who imagined, according to the orien- 
tal notion, that two souls resided in man, the 
one good, and the other evil ; and who were 
zealous in expelling the evil soul or daemon, 
and hastening tt)£ return of the good spirit of 
God, by contemplation, prayer, and singing of 
hymns. They also embraced the opinions 
nearly resembling the Manichean doctrine, and 
which they derived from the tenets of the 
oriental philosophy. 

EUCHOLOGIUM. (^oxoyiov.) A Greek 
term, signifying literally, a discourse on prayer. 
The word is. formed of prayer, and 
discourse. The euchologium is property the 
Greek ritual, wherein are prescribed the order 
and manner of every thing relating to the order 
and administration of their ceremonies, sacra- 
ments, ordinations, &c- 

EUCLASE. See Gemma. 

EU'CLEA, in botany, a genus of die class 
dioecia , order dodecandria. Calyx four or five- 
tooihed ; corol four or five-parted. Male; sta- 
mens from twelve to fifteen. Female ; germ 
superior; styles two; berry two-celled. One 
species only : a Cape tree, with branching 
spread ; racemes axillary and nodding. 

EUCLID, an eminent philosopher of Me- 
ira, and the disciple of Socrates. Although 
c was extremely partial to his master, he dif- 
fered from him in the manner of teaching; for, 
instead of instructing his pupils tn morals, he 
confined their attention wholly to the subtleties 
of logic. Hence his followers became noted 
wranglers, and were less desirous of discovering 
truth than puzzling blockheads. 

Euclid, a famous mathematician of Alex* 
andria, who flourished B-C. 300. He immor- 
talized his name by his books on geometry, in 
which he digested all the projxjsitions of the 
eminent geometricians who had preceded him, 
as Thales, Pythagoras, and others. King Pto- 
lemy became one of his pupils, and his school 
became so famous, that Alexandria continued 
for ages the great university for mathematicians. 
The latest edition of his works is thatofGre* 
gory; Oxford, folio, 1703. There have been 
published many editions of his Elements in 
the course of die last two or three centuries, as 
by Billingsley, Commandine, De C hales, 
Barrow, Tacquet, Ozanam, Whistpn, Martin, 
R. Simson, Bonny castle, Playfair, and Ingrain. 
The last four are generally esteemed the nest ; 
though Barrow's is particularly valuable, as it 
contains the whole fifteen books, and sir H. 
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Billingsley's (in 1570), is not merely valuable 
on the same account} but is curious for its 
great age, and for the elaborate preface of John 
Dee, dated fiom bis "poore house at Mortlakc." 

KU'COMlS, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexundria, order monogynia. Corol inferior, 
six- parted, permanent, spreading; filaments 
united at the base into a nectary growing to the 
bottom of the corol. .Five species ; ul! Cape 
plants. 

KU'CRASY. s. (tv’irarxt.) An agreeable 
well-proportioned mixture of qualities, where- 
by the body is in health (Quincy). 

RUDIOME'IER. See Eudjometry. 

KUDIOMETltY. (u^*, purity of air, and 
a scale or measure. ) The science of de- 
termining the purity of atmospheric air, by 
measuring the proportion of oxygen (on which 
its respirable property depends) in a given quan- 
tity of it : whence the tests or instruments em- 
ployed in this science are denominated eudio- 
meters. 

When the composition of the atmosphere 
became first known to philosophers, it was 
taken for granted that the proportion of its 
oxygen varies at different times and in different 
places ; and that upon this variation depends 
the purity or noxious qualities of air. Hence it 
became an object of great importance to get 
possession of a method to determine readily the 
quantity of oxygen in a given portion of air. 
Accordingly various methods were proposed, 
all of them depending upon the property which 
many bodies possess of absorbing the oxygen of 
the air without acting upon its azote. 

These bodies were mixed with a certain 
known quantity of atmospheric air in graduated 
glass vessels, inveited over water, and the pro- 
portion of oxygen was determined by the dimi- 
nution of bulk. The eudiometers thus pro- 
posed by different chemists, may be reduced to 
four; that of nitrous gass, of sulphurcts, of hy- 
drogen gass, and of phosphorus. 

Eudiometer of Nitrous Gass. 

1. The first eudiometer was devised in conse- 
quence of Dr. Priestley’s discovery, that when 
nitrous gas is mixed with air over water, the 
bulk of the mixture diminishes rapidly, in 
consequence of the combination of the gass 
with tne oxvgen of the air, and the absorption 
of the nitrfc acid thus formed by the water. 
When nitrous gass is mixed with azotic gass, no 
diminution at all takes place. When it is 
mixed with oxygen gass in proper proportions, 
the absorption is complete. Hence it is evi- 
dent, that in all cases of a mixture of these 
two gasses, the diminution will be proportional 
to tne quantity of the oxygen. Of course it 
will indicate tne proportion of oxygen in air; 
it will indicate* the different quantities of 
oxygen which they contain, provided the com- 
ponent parts of air be susceptible of variation. 
Dr. Priestley’s method was to mix together 
equal hulks of air and nitrous gass in a low jar, 
and then to fransfer the mixture into a narrow 
graduated glass tube about three feet long, in 
order to measure the diminution of bulk. He 
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expressed this diminution by the number/ pf 
hundred parts remaining. Thus suppose he 
had mixed together equal parts of nitrous gas» 
and air, the sum total of this mixture was 200 
(or 2*00) : suppose the residuum when mea- 
sured in the graduated tube to amount to 104 
(or 1.04), and of course that ninety-six parts of 
the whole had disappeared, he denoted the pu- 
rity of the air thus tried bv 104. A more con- 
venient instrument was invented by Dr. Fal- 
coner of Bath ; and Fontana greatly improved 
this method of measuring the purity of air. A 
description of his eudiometer was published by 
Jngenhousz in the first volume of his experi- 
ments; hut it was Mr. Cavendish who first 
brought this eudiometer to such a state of pre- 
cision, as to be enabled to ascertain correctly 
the constituents of air. His method wa9 to 
put 125 measures of nitrous gass into a glass 
vessel, and to let up into it very slowly 100 
measures of the air to be examined, agitating 
the vessel containing the nitrous gass during 
the whole time. The diminution of bulk 
when the process was conducted in this way 
was almost uniform. The greatest wa9 110, 
the least 106 8 ; the mean 108*2. The varia- 
tion he found to depend, not upon the air ex- 
amined, but upon the state of the water in 
which the experiment, was made. If the ex- 
periment was reversed, by letting up the ni- 
trous gass to common air, he used 100 measures 
of each, and the diminution in that case was 
only ()0 measures. 

This constancy in the diminution of the 
bulk of all the different specimens of common 
air examined, induced Mr. Cavendish to con- 
clude, that the proportion between the oxygen 
and azote in common air does not vary. To 
find the absolute quantity of oxygen in air, he 
mixed together oxygen gass and azote in various 
proportions, and at last found that a mixture of 
10 measures of the purest oxygen which he 
could procure with 38 measures of azol, was 
just as much diminished by nitrous gass as the 
same bulk of common air. Hence he con- 
cluded that air is composed of 10 parts by bulk 
of oxygen, and 38 of azot, which give9 us for 
its composition per cent 

79.16 azot. 

20.84 oxygen. 

100.00 

Or very nearly 21 per cent, of oxygen gass. 

Other philosophers, who did not pay that 
rigid attention to precision which characterises 
all Mr. Cavendish’s experiments, obtained va- 
riable results from the nitrous gass eudiometer. 
Most of the circumstances which occasion the 
variation, were pointed out by Cavendish ; 
but they seem to have escaped tne observation 
of succeeding chemists. Humboldt’s attempt 
to render the eudiometer of Fontana accurate 
did not succeed. But Mr. Dalton has lately 
explained the anomalies in a very luminous 
manner. According to this philosopher, oxy- 
gen gass and nitrous gass are capable of uniting 
in two proportions: 21 measures of oxygen 
gass, or with twice 36-72 measures. Both of 
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ihtsc compounds are soluble in water. If the 
tube be wide, a considerable portion of nitrous 
sass comes at once in contact with the oxygen. 
Hence the latter gass combines with a maximum 
of nitrous, especially if agitation be employed. 
In a narrow tube the oxygen combines with 
the minimum of nitrous gass, provided no agi- 
tation be employed, and the residue be poured 
M)on into another vessel. When intermediate 
proportions are used, the absorption will be in- 
termediate. Mr. Dalton recommends a narrow 
tube ; the nitrous gass is to be only in the pro- 
portion requisite to form the minimum combi- 
nation ; no agitation is to be employed ; and 
when the diminution is completed, the gass 
must be transferred to another tube. To 100 
measures of air, add about 3d of nitrous gass ; 
note the diminution of bulk, and multiply it 
by tV- : ^ lc product gives the bulk of oxygen 
in the air examined. In order to get rid of 
the anomalies which had perplexed former ex- 
perimenters, Mr. Davy proposed to employ the 
nitrous gass in a different state. He caused 

sulphiit or muriat of iron to absorb this gass to 

saturation, and employed the dark brown li- 
quid thus obtained to deprive air of iis oxygen. 
A small graduated glass tube, filled with the 
air to be examined, is plunged into the nitrous 
.solution, and moved a little backwards and 
forwards. The whole of the oxygen is ab- 
sorbed in a few minutes. The state of great- 
est absorption ought to be marked, as the mix- 
ture afterwards emits a little gass, which would 
alter the result. By means of this, Mr. Davy 
examined the air at Bristol, and found it al- 
ways to contain 0‘2 1 of oxygen. Air sent to 
Dr. Beddoes from the coast of Guinea gave 
exactly the same result. 

Eudiometer of Sulphur c/s. 

2. For the second kind of eudiometer \vc 
are indebted to Scheelc. 1 1 is merely a gra- 
duated glass vessel, containing a given Quan- 
tity of air, exposed to newly prepared liquid al- 
kaline or earthy sulphurm, or to a mixture of 
iron filings and sulphur, formed into a paste 
with water. These substances absorb the 
whole of the oxygen of the air, which converts 
a portion of the sulphur into an acid. The 
oxygen contained in the air thus examined is 
judged by the diminution of hulk which the 
air nas undergone. This method is not only 
exceedingly simple, but it requires very little 
address, and yet is susceptible of as great accu- 
racy as any other whatever. The only ob- 
jection to which it is liable is its slowness ; for 
when the quantity of air operated on is consi- 
derable, several days elapse before the diminu- 
tion has reached its maximum. 

But this objection has been completely ob- 
viated by Mr. de Marti, who has brought 
Scheele’s eudiometer to a state of perfection. 
He found that a mixture pf iron filing and sul- 
phur does not answer well, because it emits a 
•mall quantity of hydrogen gass, evolved by the 
action of the sulphuric acid formed upon the 
iron ; but the hydrogureted sulphurcts, formed 
by boiling together sulphur and liquid potash 


or lime* water, answered the purpose perfectly* 
These substances, indeed, when newly pre* 
pared, have the property of absorbing a small 
portion of azotic gass ; but they lose this pro* 
perty when saturated with that gass, which is 
easily effected by agitating them for a few mi- 
nutes with a small 'portion of atmospheric air. 
His apparatus is merely a glass tube, ten inches 
long, and rather less than half an inch in dia- 
meter, open at one end, and hermetically seal- 
ed at the other. The close end is divided into 
100 equal parts, having an interval of one lino 
between each division. The use of this tube 
is to measure the portion of air to be employed 
in the experiment. The tube is filled wrtlt 
water; and by allowing the water to run out 
gradually while the tube is inverted, and the 
open end kept shut with the fingc-r, the gra- 
duated part is exactly filled with air. These 
hundred parts of air are introduced into a glass 
bottle filled with liquid sulphuret of lime, pre- 
viously saturated with azotic gas, and capable 
of holding from two to four times the bulk of 
the air introduced. The bottle ia then to be 
corked with a ground glass stopper, and agi- 
tated for five minutes. After this the cork is 
to be withdrawn, while the mouth of the 
phial is under water ; and for the greater secu- 
rity, it may be corked and agitated again. After 
tins, the air is to be again transferred to the gra- 
duated glass tube, in order to ascertain the di- 
minution of its bulk. 

Air examined by this process suffers precise- 
ly the same diminution m whatever circum- 
stances the experiments are made: no variation 
is observed whether the wind be high or low, 
or from what quarter soever it blows ; whe- 
ther the air tried be moiu or dry, hot or cold ; 
whether the barometer be high or low. Nei- 
ther the season of the year, nor the situation of 
the place, its vicinity to the sea, to marshes, or 
to mountains, make any difference. Mr. De 
Marti found the diminution always between 
0-21 and 0-23. 

Eudiometer of Hydrogen Gass . 

3. The third kind of eudiometer was pro- 
posed by Volta. The substance employed by 
that philosopher to separate the oxygen from 
the air was hydrogen gass. His method was to 
mix given proportions of the air to be exa- 
mined and hydrogen gass in a graduated glass 
tube ; to fire the mixture by an electric spark ; 
and to judge of the purity of the air by the 1 
hulk of the residuum. This method has been 
lately examined by Gay Lussac and Hum- 
boldt. They haveTomid it susceptible of great 
precision. It is one of the simplest and most 
elegant methods of estimating the proportion of' 
oxygen in air. When 100 measures of hy- 
drogen are mixed with 200, or any greater bulk 
of oxygen up to <}0 0 measures, thVdi mi notion 
of bulk after detonation is always 146 measures. 
The same diminution is obtained if the hydro- 
gen be increased up to a certain quantity. 
The result of their trials is, that 100 measures 
of oxygen gass require 200 of hydrogen for 
complete combustion, which coincides very 
r Us 

. f 
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well with the trials previously made in this 
country. Hence the method of using this eu- 
diometer is very simple : mix together equal 
hulks of the air to be examined, and of hydro- 
gen gass, ascertain the diminution of bulk after 
combustion, divide it by three ; the quotient 
represents the number of measures of oxygen 
in the air. A great number of trials, in dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, of mixtures of 200 
measures of air and as much hydrogen, gave al- 
most uniformly a diminution of bulk amount- 
ing to 126 measures. Now the third of 126 
is 42, the quantity of oxygen in 200 measures 
of air. Ilence 100 parts of air, according to 
these trials, contain 21 of oxygen. 

Eudiometer of Phosphorus . 

4. In the fourth kind of eudiometer, the ab- 
straction of the oxygen of air U accomplished 
by means of phosphorus. This eudiometer 
was first proposed by A chard. It was consi- 
derably improved by Reboul, and by Seguin 
and Lavoisier; but Berthollet has lately brought 
it to a state of perfection. 

Instead of the rapid combustion of phos- 
phorus, this last philosopher has substituted its 
spontaneous combustion, which absorbs the 
oxygen of air completely ; and when the quan- 
tity of air operated on is small, the process is 
over in a short time. The whole apparatus 
consists in a narrow graduated tube of glass, 
containing the air to be examined, into which 
is introduced a cylinder of phosphorus fixed 
upon a glass rod, while the tube stands inverted 
over water. The phosphorus should be so long 
as to traverse nearly the whole of the air. Im- 
mediately white vapours rise from the phospho- 
rus and fill the tube. These continue till the 
whole of the oxygen combines with phospho- 
rus. They consist of phosphoric acid, wnich 
falls by its weight to the bottom of the vessel, 
and is absorbed by the water. The residuum 
is merely the azotic gass of the air, holding a 
portion of phosphorus in solution. Berthollet 
has ascertained, that by this foreign hody its 
bulk is increased one-fortieth part. Conse- 
quently the bulk of the residuum, diminished 
by one-forty, gives us the bulk of the azotic 
gass of the air examined ; which bulk subtracted 
from the original mass of air gives us the pro- 
portion of oxygen gass contained in it. All the 
different experiments which have been made by 
means of this eudiometer agree precisely in 
their result, and indicate that the proportions 
of the ingredients of air are always the same ; 
namely, about 0*21 parts of oxygen gass, and 
O 7 9 of azotic gass. Berthollet found these pro- 
portions iu Egypt and France, and we have 
found them constantly in London, in all 
the different seasons of the year. 

Thus it appears that whatever method is em- 
ployed to abstract oxygen from air, the result 
is uniform, provided the experiment be pre- 
cisely made. They all indicate that common 
air consists very nearly of 21 parts of oxygen, 
arid 79 of azote. Scheele and Lavoissier found 
27 percent, of oxygen, but their methods were 
not susceptible ol precision. Air, then, does 


not vary in its composition ; the proportion' 
between its constituents is constant in all places 
and in all heights. Gay Lussac examined air 
brought from the height of more than 21,000 
feet above Paris, and found it precisely the 
same as the air at the earth f 9 surface. 

Eudiometers . 

The instruments employed in eudiometrical 
observations, as we ha\e already observed, are 
denominated eudiometers ; and consist of jars 
graduated in some particular manner for the 
purpose of experiment. The jar employed for 
this purpose should be wider at the bottom than 
at the top, that it may stand securely : and it* 
order to graduate it, weigh in the jar successive 
portions of distilled water, corres ponding with 
the divisions of the cubic inch intended to be 
marked, and scratch the levels by the file or a 
diamond, and carry the lines of division nearly 
round the whole circumference of the jar; as 
otherwise some deception may easily arise in 
the use of it, unless the surface? of the top and 
bottom of the jar should be exactly parallel to 

each other ; for when graduated by successive 

quantities of water, it is obvious that the jar 
must stand on its closed end, and the contrary 
when graduated by portions of air. 

But this may be regarded as merely a gra- 
duated, and not, strictly speaking, an eudiome- 
trical jar. Eudiometrical vessels, however, 
have been contrived, in which the substance 
intended to analyze the contained air. by ab- 
sorbing a portion, may be conveniently applied 
to it. 

Of these, the first wc shall notice is Dr. 
Hope’s. It consists of two parts, the lower of 
which is a short thick boulc, with an upper 
and a side opening (the latter closed by a glass 
stopple) ; and the higher part is a graduated 
tube closed at top, and accurately fitting iiHo 
the lower bottle by grinding. To use it, take 
off the tube, and (ill it quite full with the gass 
to be examined ; and fill also the bottle with 
the eudiometrical liquid (sulphurct of lime, for 
example), and without shaking it, sink it in 
water. Then immersing the open end of the 
tube in the same vessel, bring it over the bottle 
and thrust it in. The bottle and tube may 
then be taken out and well shaken, that the 
liquor may thoroughly come in contact with 
the contained gass; and the bottle from time to 
time re* immersed under water, and the side 
stopple a little loosened, that the water may 
rush in, to supply the partial vacuum produced 
by the absorption. This will, indeed, some- 
what dilute the eudiometrical liquor, but not 
so as to prevent it from acting. When no 
more absorption takes place, the process is 
finished (wnich at longest only requires a few 
minutes), and the absorption is noted at once 
by the graduated scale ; or if the tube be not 
graduated, the residual gass may be transferred 
to another that is. 

Another eudiometer has been invented hyMr. 
Davy, but rather for the analysis of atmospheric 
air than of any other aerial compound. It 
consists simply of a portion of a glass barometer 
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lube, bent into two legs of equal lengths, both 
of which are furnished with glass stopples, 
and one of them graduated. It is thus used : 
the tube is of course tilled with the air of the 
place which it occupies ; or for greater cer- 
tainty, it may be first entirely filled with water, 
and then inverted ; by which means the ad- 
joining air will enter as the water falls out. 
Then holding it with the bend lowermost, and 
both the stopples out, drop down through the 
plain or ungraduated side a little water, till it 
reaches the beginning of the graduation, and 
close the graduated side with the stopple, so 
that the air may occupy exactly the whole of 
the graduated space. Then pour down the 
plain side upon the water the eudiomctrical li- 
quor (sulphat of iron holding nitrous gas in 
solution) till thi9 side is quite full, and close 
the stopple also. The whole cavity will then 
contain a known portion of air in contact with 
the proper liquor, which, by agitation, will 
absorb all the oxygen of the air in a few se- 
conds, and by loosening the stopple of the 
plaid hide under water, the residuary gass on 
the other side will shrink to its proper volume, 
and may he estimated immediately. 

EUljOSlA, At hen i a (before her con- 
version to Christianity), a celebrated lady, 
the daughter of Leontius, philosopher of 
Athens; who gave her such a learned educa- 
cation, that at his death he left her only a small 
legacy, saying she was capable of making her 
own fortune; but pleading at Athens without 
success against her two brothers, for a share in 
her father’s estate, she carried her cause per- 
sonally by appeal to Constantinople; recom- 
mended herself to Pulcheria, the sister of the 
cm|)eror Theodosius the younger ; embraced 
Christianity, was baptized by the name of Eu- 
dosia, and soon after married to the emperor. 
Their union lasted a considerable time : but a 
difference at last taking place, on account of 
the emperor’s jealousy excited by Chrysa- 
pius the eunuch, she retired to Jerusalem, 
where she spent many years in building and 
adorning churches and relieving the poor. 
Dupin says, that she did not return thence till 
after the emperor’s death ; but Cave tells us, 
that she was reconciled to him, returned to 
Constantinople, and continued with him till 
bis death ; after which she went ugain to Pa- 
lestine, where she spent the remainder of her 
life in pious works. She died in the year 460, 
according to Dupin ; or 45p, according to 
Cave: the latter observes, that on her death- 
bed she took a solemn oath, by which she de- 
clared herself entirely free from any stains of 
unchastity. She wa9 the author of a para- 
phrase on the eight first books of the Old Tes- 
tament in heroic verse ; and of a gfeat number 
of poems, which are lost. 

EUDOX1 A, a daughter of Theodosius the 
younger, who married (he emperor Maximus, 
and invited Genseric the Vandal over into 
Italy. 

' IJUDOXI ANS, a party or sect in the fourth 
century, 90 denominated from their leader Eu- 
doxiu patriarch of Antioch and Constantino- 
ple, a great defender of the Ariau doctrine. 
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The Eudoxians adhered to the errors of the 
Arians, &c. maintaining, dial the son was ere* 
ated ont of nothing, &c. 

EUDOXUS, of Cnidus, a cily of Cana in 
Asia Minor, flourished about 370 years before 
Christ. He learned geometry from Archytas, 
and afterwards travelled into Egypt to learn 
astronomy and other sciences. There he and 
Plato studied together, as Laertius informs us, 
for the space of 13 years; and afterwards came 
to Athens, fraught with all sorts of knowledge, 
which they had imbibed from the mouths of 
the priests. Here Eudoxus opened a school ; 
which he supported with so much glory and 
renown, that even Plato, though his friend, is 
said to have envied him. Eudoxus composed 
Elements of Geometry, from whence Euclid 
literally borrowed, as mentioned by Proclus. 
Cicero calls Eudoxus the greatest astronomer 
that had ever lived : and Petronius says, he 
spent the latter part of his life upon the top of 
a very hi^h mountain, that he might contem- 
plate the stars and the heavens with more con- 
venience ami less interruption : and we leam 
from Strabo, that there were some remains of 
his ohservatory at Cnidus, to be seen even ill 
his time. He died* in the 53d year of his age. 
{Hutton), 

EVE, the mother of all mankind, who, be- 
ing deluded by the serpent, occasioned the fall, 
and all its dismal consequences. 

EVE. E'ven. s. (aepen, SaXon.) i. The 
close of the day ( May ). 2. The vigil or fast 

tn be observed before a holiday ( Duppa ). 

EVECTION, is used by some astronomers 
for the libration of the moon; being an ine- 
quality in her motion, by which, at or near the 
quadratures, she is not in a line drawn through 
tnc centre of the earth to the sun, as she is at 
the sizygies, or conjunction and opposition, 
but makes a small angle with that line. 

The term evcction is used by some astrono- 
mers to denote that equation of the moon’s mo- 
tion, which is proportional to the sine of dou- 
ble the distance of the moon from the sun, 
diminished by the moon’s anomaly. 

The general and constant effect of the cvcc- 
tion is to diminish the equation of the centre 
in the sizygies, and to augment it in the qua- 
dratures. If this diminution and augmenta- 
tion were always the same, the evection would 
depend solely on the angular distance of the 
moon from the sun ; but its absolute value va- 
ries likewise with the distauce of the moon 
from the perigee of its orbit. The period of 
the evection differs very little from a periodical 
revolution of the moon, it is 27*178533 days. 

Representing the moon by the sign ([ , and 
as the sun by 0, the evection may be express- 
ed by 

l.°34018 sin, (2 dist. J © — mean anora. 
([ ). From this it will be ea8y to trace the suc- 
cessive variations of this inequality : for, it will 
only be requisite to consider the divers values 
which its argument may assume. If, for exam- 
ple, we would know the case where it attains its 
maximum, we have only to enquire when the 
angle? dist. <[ 0 — mean anoqg. <£, becomes 
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equal to ()0 6 or to 2/0°; because then the sine 
of that angle being equal to unity taken posi- 
tively or negatively, the erection will become 
ribl-°J40l8 = l° 20' 25". The first value will 
obtain in the quadrature, for instance, when 
the mean anomaly will be equal to <)0°; for 
we shall then have 2 dist. ([ 0=180°, and 2 
rli t. <[ O — mean anom. ([ =18^° — 90°. 
On the contrary, the erection will disappear, 
when the argument is either 0° or 1 80°, which 
happens, for example, in the sizygies, when 
the moon will be in its perige or apogc; be- 
cause in that case the distance of the moon 
from the sun is either 0° or 180°, and it is the 
same with the mean anomaly. But by the va- r * 
rious combinations and mutations of the two 
angles which form the argument of the erec- 
tion, the greatest and the least values occur 
again, according to the values of that argument 
in several other points of the orbit. In gene- 
ral, in the conjunctions the evection will have 
a contrary sign to the equation of the centre ; 
for its argument then becomes — mean anom. 

, which will in that case give a negative 
sign if the anomaly is less than 180°, and a 
positive sign if it he greater ; but in the former 
case the equation of the centre is additive, in 
the latter it is subtractive. 

It will be the same at the oppositions, as we 
may easily assure ourselves ; since we sec that 
in general in the sizygies the evection is sub- 
tractive from the equation of the centre ; while, 

on- the contrary, it becomes additive in the qua- 
dratures. Thus ihe early observers, who only 
determined the elements of the lunar theory by 
means of eclipses, and solely with the view of 
predicting those phenomena, found the equa- 
tion of the centre too small hy all the quanti- 
ties of the evection in the sizygies. 

We may easily find the period of the evec- 
tion from the variations of the angle on which 
it depends : it is merely necessary to compute 
the changes that angle undergoes in a given 
time, and thence to infer by a simple propor- 
tion the number of days required to produce a 
variation of 3()3°. This period we have slated 
near the commencement of the present article. 

EVELYN (John), an ingenious writer of 
the last century. He was born at Wotton, in 
Surrey, in 1620, and educated at Baliol college, 
Oxford. In 1644 he went on his travels, and 
improved himself greatly in the knowledge of 
antiquities and the arts. About 16.30 he mar- 
ried a daughter of sir Robert Brown, the En- 
glish ambassador at Paris, and thereby became 
possessed of Sayes Court, a seat in the county 
of Kent, whither he retired, and composed se- 
veral hooks, political and philosophical. He 
was not, however, so absorbed in study as to 
neglect public affairs, for on the death of Rich- 
ard Cromwell he laboured zealously in bring- 
ing about the restoration. On the king’s re- 
turn he was honoured with particular marks 
of his attention; and at the establishment of 
the royal society he became one of, the first 
members. In 1662 appeared his Scuiptura, or 
the History and Art of Chalcography and En- 
graving in Copper, with an ample enumera- 
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tion of the most renowned masters and theft 
works ; to which is annexed, a new manner of 
engraving, or inezzotinto, communicated by 
his royal highness prince Rupert to the author 
of this treatise, 8vo. In 1064 Mr. Evelyn was 
appointed one of the commissioners to take 
care of the sick and wounded; and the 
same year came out his great work, entitled, 
Sylva, or a Discourse of Forest Trees, folio, 
which work has gone through several editions. 
At his entreaty it was that lord Ilenry Howard 
presented the university of Oxford with the. 
Arundelian marbles, for which that learned 
body returned Mr. Evelyn their thanks. He 
was appointed one of the commissioners for re- 
building St. Paul’s, and paid considerable at- 
tention to that great work. In 1669 he was 
honoured with the degree of LL.l). by the 
university of Oxford, and about the same time 
was appointed one of the commissioners of the 
new hoard of trade. At the accession of James 
1 1 . he was made one of the commissioners 1 for 
executing the office of lord privy seal, and after 
the revolution he was appointed treasurer of 
Greenwich hospital. In 1697 appeared his Nu- 
inisuiata, or Discourse of Medals, in folio. This 
ingeuiousund indefatigable mail died in theaOth 
>ear of his age, in 1706, and was buried with 
his ancestors at Wotton. lie wrote a great 
number of bookshesides those above mentioned. 

E'VEN. a. (c-K^n, Saxon.) 1. Level; not 
rugged; not unequal (A eie/on). 2. Uniform; 
equal to itself {Prior). A. Let el with ; paral- 
lel to (Exodus). 4. Not having inclination 
any way («S 'hah spear e). 5. Not having any 

part higher or lower than the other ( Davies ). 
6. Equal on both sides; fair (South). 7. With- 
out any thing owed, cither good or ill ; out of 
debt ( Sltahsprure ). 8. Calm ; not subject to 

elevation or depression ; not uncertain (Pope). 
(). Capable to be divided into equal parts; not 
odd (Taylor). 

Kven number, evenly even num- 
ber, and evenly odd number. Sec 
Numbir. 

To Even. v. a. (from the noun.) I.To 
make even. 2. To make out of debt (Shak- 
speare). 3. To level ; to make level (fiu/eigh)* 

To E'ven. v. n . To be equal to (Carew). 

E'ven. ad. (often contracted to cn'n.) I. 
Verily (Spenser). 2. Notwithstanding (Dry* 
dtn\ 3. Likewise ; not only so, but also (y//- 
terbury). 4. So much as (Swift). 

EVKNHA'NDED. a. (even and handed.) 
Impartial ; equitable (ShaLpeare). 

E'VENING. 8. (seprn, Saxon.) 'Die close 
of the day ; the beginning of night (Watts). 

E'VEN LY. (from even.) I. ’Equally; uni- 
formly (Bentley). 2. Lcvelly ; without aspe- 
rities (Wotton). 3. Without inclination to 
either side; horizontally ( Brerewood ). 4. 
Impartially ; without favour or enmity (Bac.). 

E'VEN NESS. s. (from even.) 1. State of 
being even. 2. Uniformity ; regularity (Grew). 
3. Equality of surface 5 levelness. 4. Freedom 
from inclination to cither .side ; horizontal po- 
sition (Hooker), 6. Impartiality; equrl re- 
spect. 6. Calmness ; freedom from perturba- 
tion ; equanimity ( Attcrbury ). 
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EVENSONG, s. ( even and sang.) 1. The 
form of worship used in the evening ( Taylor ). 
2. The evening; the close of the day {Dry* 
den). 

EVENTIDE, s. ( even and fide.) The time 
of evening (Spenser). 

EVE'NT. s. (eoen/us, Latin.) 1. An acci- 
dent; any thing that happens, good or bad 
( Ecrlus ). 2. The consequence of an action ; 

the conclusion ; the upshot (Dryden). 

^ To E VENTER ATE. v. a . (cotnlero, Lat.) 
To rip up; to open the belly (Brown). 

EVE'NTFUL. a. (event and J'uli.) Full of 
incidents (Shakspearc). 

To E VENTILATE, v. n. (eventi1v f Lat.) 

I . To winnow ; to silt out. 2. To examine $ 
to discuss 

EVENTUAL, a. (from event.) Happening 
in consequence of any thing; consequential. 

EVENTUALLY, ad. In the event; in the 
last result; in the consequence (Boyle). 

EVEN US, a river of iEtolia, flowing into 
the Ionian sea. It receives its name from Eve- 
nus, son of Mars and Sterope, who being una- 
ble to overcome Idas, who had promised him 
his daughter Marpessa m marriage, if he sur- 

} massed him in running, grew so desperate that 
te threw himself into the river, which after- 
wards bore his name. (Ovid). 

K'VER. ad. (aepjie, Saxon.) 1. At any 
time (Tiltolson). 2. At all times; always; 
without end (Hooker). 3. Tor ever. Eternal- 
ly ; to perpetuity (Phil.). 4. At one time 
(Spenser), 5. In any degree (Hall). 6. A 
word of enforcement, or aggravation, vis soon 
as ever he had done it ( Shaksprare ). 7- Ev er 
a. Any ( Shakspearc ). 8. It is often contracted 
into e'er. y. It is much used in composition 
in the sense of always : as evergreen , green 
throughout the year; cverduring , enduring 
without end. 

EVERBU'BBLING. a. Boiling up with 
perpetual murmurs ( Crashaw ). 

EVERBURNING, a. Unextinguished 
(Milton). 

KVE'RDUIUNG. a. Eternal; enduring 
without end (Raleigh). 

EVERGETRS, a surname, signifying be- 
•nc/ac/or, given to Philip of Macedonia, and 
commonly to the kings of Syria and Pontus. 

EVERGRE'EN. a. Verdant throughout the 
year (MiUon). 

E'vekgreen. s . A plant that retains its 
verdure through all the seasons (Evelyn), 
Evergreen oak, in botany. See Lu- 

ERCUS. 

Evergreen thorn, in botany. See 

!NIeS P I LUS* 

E V ER H O'N OURED. a. Always held in 
honour or esteem (Pope). 

EVERLASTING, a. Enduring without 
end ; perpetual ; immortal ; eternal (Ham* 
mond). * 

Everlasting, in botany. See Gna- 

FHALIUM. 

Everlasting, flower. See Gom- 

IPHRCEN A. 

Everlasting fea. See Lathyius* 
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Everlasting. s. Eternity (Psalms). 
EVERLASTINGLY. adf. Eternally ; with- 
out end (Shakspearc). 

EVERLA'STINGNESS. r. Eternity; per- 
petuity ; an indefinite duration (Donne). 

EVERLFV1NG. a. Living without end; 
immortal ; eternal; incessant (Netvton). 

EVERMORE. ad. Always; eternally (Til* 
lot son). 

EVERO'PEN. a. Never closed; not at any 
time shut (Taylor). 

EVERPLL'ASING. a. Delighting at all 
times ; never ceasing to give pleasure (Sidney). 

To KVE'RSE. v. a. ( eversus , Latin.) To 
overthrow ; to subvert : not used (G/anville). 

EVKRSHOT, a town in Dorsetshire, with 
a market on Fridays. Lat. 50. 52 N. Lon. 
2. 55 W. 

To EVE'KT. v. a. (everto, Latin.) To de- 
stroy; to overthrow (/h/liffe). 

EVERWATCHFUL. a. Always vigilant 
(Pope). 

E'VERY . a. (a?pe-p calc, Saxon.) I . Each 
one of all (Hammond). 2. Eveky-wheke. 
in all places (Hooker). 

EVEUYO'UNG. a.Not subject to old age; 
undecaving (Pape). 

EVESDIIOPPER. s. (eaves and dropper.) 
Some mean fellow that skulks about a house 
in the night to listen (Dryden). 

EVESHAM, a borough in Worcestershire, 
with a market on Mondays. It is seated on a 
hill which rises with a gradual ascent from the 

Avon, over which is a stone bridge. It was 

formerly famous for an abbey : it now ha;* 3 
churches. Lat. 52 4 N. Lon. L45W. 

Evesham (The Vale of), in Worcester- 
shire, on the banks of the Avon, which flows 
along the S.E. part of the county in its course 
to meet the Severn. It is celebrated for its 
fertility and beauty ; and, beside the usual ob- 
jects of agriculture, great quantities of garden- 
stuff are here grown, and sent to the towns 
around to a considerable distance. In this 
vale, Simon de Mon tfort, carl of Leicester, was 
defeated and slain, in 1265, the very year in 
which, by virtue of his usurped authority, that 
admirable part of our constitution, the house 
of commons, is said to have first received its 
ex istci i ce . 

To EVE-3T1GATE. v. a. {cvetligo, Lat.) 
To search out. 

EUGENE (Francis), prince of Savoy, de- 
scended from Gariguan, one of the three 
branches of the house of Savoy, and son of Eu- 
gene Maurice, general of the Swiss and Ori- 
sons, governor of Champagne, and earl of 
Soissons, was born in 1603. Louis XIV. to 
whom he became afterwards so formidable an 
enemy, thought him so unpromising a jrouth, 
that he refused him preferment both in the 
church and the state, thinking him too much 
addicted to pleasure to be useful in either. 
Prince Eugene, in disgust, quitted France* 
and, retiring to Vienna, devoted himself to the 
imperial service. The war between the em- 
peror and the/Turka afforded the first opportu- 
nity of exerting his military talents* and every 
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campaign proved a new step in his advance- 
ment to the highest offices in the army. He 
gave the Turks n memorable defeat at Zenta ; 
commanded the German forces in Italy, where 
he foiled marshal Yilleroy in e\ery engage- 
ment, and at length took him prisoner. Our 
limits do not allow a detail of his campaigns ; 
but prince Eugene distinguished himself gieat- 
Jy, when the etnneror and queen Anne united 
against the exorbitant power of Louis XIV. 
He died at Vienna in the year 173() ; and was 
as remarkable for his modesty and liberality, as 
foT his abilities in the held and the cahinet. 

EUGENIA. Yarnboo. Clove-tree. In 
botany, a genus of the class icosandria, order 
monogynia. Calyx four-cleft, superior; pe- 
tals four; berry one-celled, many-scedcd. 
Twenty-nine species; natives of the East or 
West Indies, or South America. Generally 
trees rising to between twenty and thirty feet ; 
bearing a plum-shaped fruit, inclosing a single 
nut. 

The two following species arc particularly 
worth noticing : 

1. E.jambos. Malabar plum. Leaves very 
entire, lanceolate ; peduncles terminal, about 
four-flowered. The fruit is eaten both fresh, 
and preserved in sugar. A conserve is made of 
the flowers for medicinal purposes, and most 
commonly used as an astringent. 

2. E. caryophyllata. Aromatic clove-tree. 
Leaves very entire, oblong, rather acute ; pa- 
nicles axillary and terminal ; peduncles tri- 
chotomous ; calyx repand ; fruit elliptic. This 
has formerly been regarded as a distinct genus 
of the nofyandrian, monogynian class and or- 
der, and described under the generic name ca- 
ryophyllus. A minuter examination, however, 
has sufficiently proved that the present is its 
true situation. It is a native of the Moluccas, 
and especially of Amboyna, where it U princi- 
pally cultivated. In its bark it resembles the 
olive, and is of the usual size of the laurel. No 
verdure grows beneath it. It bears a great 
number of branches, at the extremities of 
which are produced vast quantities of flowers 
that are at first white, then green, pud at last 
pretty red and hard, in which state they consti- 
tute our officinal cloves. They contain a pro- 
digious quantity of oil, and have an oily feel- 
ing to the pressure of the finger. 

EUGH. s. A tree ; the yew {Dry den). 

To EVl'CT. v. a, {evinco, Latin,) 1. To 
dispossess of by a judicial discourse. 2. To take 
«way by a sentence of law {It. James) . 3. To 
prove ; to evince ( Cheyne ). 

EVICTION. 3. (from evict.) 1. Dispo- 
sition or deprivation by a definitive sentence of 
• court of judicature {Bacon). 2. Proof; evi- 
dence {V Estrange). 

EVIDENCE, s . (French.) 1. The state 
of being evident; clearness; notoriety; indu- 
bitable certainty. 2. Testimony; proof (7t/- 
lotson). 3. Witness ; one that gives evidence 
9 (Bebtley). 

To Evidence. v. a . (from the noun.) I. 
To prove ; to evince ( Tillotson ). 2. To show ; 

1 So make discovery of (Milton). 
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Evidence, in law, is the testimony adduc- 
ed before a court or magistrate of competent 
jurisdiction, by which such court or magistrate 
are enabled to ascertain any fact which may be 
litigated between the parties. 

This may be of two kinds, viz. written or 
verbal : the former by deeds, bonds, or other 
written documents ; the latter by witnesses ex- 
amined viva voce. 

Evidence may be further divided into abso- 
lute and presumptive ; the former is direct, in 
positive or absolute affirmance or denial of any 
particular fact ; the latter collateral, and from 
the conduct of the parties, affords an inference 
that such a particular fact did or did not occur. 

The party making an affirmative allegation 
which is denied by his adversary, is in general 
required to prove it: unless, indeed, a man is 
charged with not doing an act, which by law 
he is required to do; for here a different rule 
must necessarily prevail. And the rule is, 
that the evidence must he applied to the parti- 
cular fact in dispute ; and therefore, no evi- 
dence not relating to the issue, or in some man- 
ner connected with it, can be received ; nor 
can the character of cither party, unless put in 
issue by the very proceeding itself, be called in 
question ; for the cause is to be decided on its 
own circumstances, and not to he prejudiced 
by any matter foreign to it. 

It is an established principle, that the best 
evidence the nature of the case will admit shall 
be produced; for if it appears that better evi-' 
deuce might have been brought forward, the. 
very circumstance of its being withheld fur- 
nishes a suspicion that it would have prejudic- 
ed the party in whose power it is, had he pro- 
duced it. Thus, if a written contract is in the 
custody of the party, no verbal testimony can 
be received of its contents. 

TKc: law never gives credit to the bare asser- 
tion of any one, howexer high his rank or pure 
his morals ; but requires (except in particular 
cases with respect to quakers) the sanction of 
an oath, and the personal attendance of the 
party in court that he may be examined and 
cross-examined by the different parties; and 
therefore, in cases depending on parole or ver- 
bal evidence, the testimony of persons who are 
themselves conversant with the facts they relate 
must he produced ; the law paying no regard, 
except under special circumstances, to any hear- 
say evidence. Thus in some cases, the memo- 
randum in writing made at the time, by a per-* 
son since deceased, in the ordinary way of his 
business, and which is corroborated by other 
circumstances, will be admitted as evidence of 
the fact. 

Witnesses are summoned by writ of subpoe- 
na, to attend on penalty of 100/. to the king, 
and 10/. to the party, by statute 5 Eliz. c. 9 . 
besides damages sustained by their non-attend- 
ance. All witnesses of all religions, who be- 
lieve in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, are received, but not persons infamous 
in law by their crimes, nor persons directly in- 
terested in the matter in issue ; and no counsel 
or attorney shall be compelled to disclose the 
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tfctrets intrusted to him by his client, but he 
inay give evidence of facts which he knew by 
other menus than for the purpose of the cause. 
One witncs is sufficient to any fact, except in 
high treason* when by statutes 1 Edw. VI. c. 
12, and 6 and (j Edw. VI. c. 11, two are re- 
quired, but that is only in treasons of conspira- 
cy against the state, and not treasons relating 
to the coin, &c. The oath of the witness is to 
speak the truth; the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and all evidence is to be given 
in open court. 

The general rules of evidence are, l.The 
best evidence mast be given that the nature 
of the thing is capable of 2. No person inte- 
rested in the question can be a witness; but to . 
thiS there are exceptions, as first, in criminal 
prosecutions ; secondly, for general usage, for 
convenience of trade, as a servant to prove the 
delivery of goods, though it tends to clear him- 
self of neglect. 3. Where the witness acquires 
the interest by his own act, after the party who 
calls him has a right to his evidence. The 
third rule is, that hearsay of a matter of fact is 
no evidence; but of matter of reputation, such 
as a custom, it is in some sort evidence. 4. 
Where a general character is the matter in is- 
sue, particular fitets may be received in evi- 
dence, but not where it occurs incidentally. 
/». In every issue the affirmative is .to be proved, 
t). No evidence need be given of what is agreed, 
or not denied upon the pleadings. 

In criminal cases the same rules prevail, but 
evidence of the confessions of the party should 
be received with caution, and are rejected when 
obtained through promises or threats. Pre- 
sumptive evidence should be admitted with 
caution, and two excellent rules are given by 
sir Matthew Hale, that no one should be con- 
victed of stealings goods of a person actually 
unknown, unless there is a proof of a felony 

actually committed ; and none tried for mur- 
der, until the murdered body be found. 

As no one can be witness for himself, it fol- 
lows of course, that husband anti wife, whose 
interest the law has united, are incompetent to 
give evidence on behalf of each other, or of any 
person whose interest is the same ; and the law, 
considering the policy of marriage, also pre- 
vents them giving evidence against each other : 
for it would be hard that a wife, who could 
not be a witness for her husband, should be a 
witness against him ; such a rule would occa- 
sion implacable divisions and quarrels between 
them. In like manner, as the law respects the 

S rivate peace of men, it considers tne confi- 
ential communications made for the purpose 
of defence in a court of justice. By permit- 
ting a party to intrust his cause in tne hands 
of a third person, it establishes a confidence 
and trust betweeu the client and person so em- 
ployed. . 

Barristers and attorneys, to whom frets are 
related professionally during a cause, or in con- 
templation of it, are neither obliged nor per- 
mitted to disclose the facts so divulged during 
the pendency of that cause, nor at any future 
time; and if a foreigner, in communication 
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with his attorney, has recourse to an interpre- 
ter, he is eaually bound to secrecy. 

Lord Ellenborough, upon the authority of 
lord chief justice Tully, has recently laid down 
a very important doctrine, viz. that no witness 
shall be bound to answer any question which 
tends to degrade himself, or to shew him to be 
infamous. 

E'VIDENT. a. (French.) Plain; appa- 
rent; notorious ( Drown ). 

E'VIDENTLY. ad. Apparently ; certainly ; 
undeniably (Prior). 

F/VIL. a. (ypel, Saxon.) 1. Having bad 
qualities of any kind; not good (Psalms). 2. 
Wicked; bad; corrupt (Matthew). 3. Un- 
happy; miserable; calamitous (Proverb). 4. 
Mischievous; destructive (Genesis). 

Evil. s. (generally contracted to ill.) 1 . 
Wickedness; a crime ( Shakspeare ). 2. In- 
jury; mischief (Proverbs) 3. Malignity; cor- 
ruption (Ecclesiasticus). 4. Misfortune; ca- 
lamity (Job). 6. Malady; disease (Shak» 
speare ) . 

Evil (Malum), in ethics, a privation or 
absence of some proper or necessary good, or of 
some measure or degree thereof. 

Evil is either natural or moral; between 
which there is this relation, that moral evil 
produces natural. 

Evil (Moral), is defined a deviation from 
right reason; a discernment of right from 
wrong, being given us as a guide to our actions ; 
or it is the disagreement between the actions of 
a moral agent and the rule of those actions, 
whencesoever it is derived and howsoever made 
known; and no action can be morally evil un- 
less the agent be properly such, intelligent and 
free, and capable of distinguishing, choosing, 
and acting for himself. This the philosophers 
call inhoncstum, and turpe, as staining the 
image of God , and sullying our original beauty, 

likew Uc m alu meal poe. 

Evil (Natural), is a want of something 
necessary to the bene esse, or perfection of a 
thine, or to its answering all its purposes: such 
are defects of the body, blindness, lameness, 
hunger, diseases, death. 'Ibis species is de* 
nominated triste, injucundum, noxium, and 
malum poenac. 

Again* evil is either absolute, as envy, im- 
piety, &c. or relative, as meat, which in itself 
being good, may be evil to a man on account 
of some disease; as wine to a feverish person* 
£fc. 

On the subject of this article there is a ques- 
tion which has perplexed mankind in all ages. 
If the world is conducted by a wise and benevo- 
lent Being, how came evil to be introduced 
into it? The ancient Persians resolved the 
question, by asserting the existence of two 
gods, Oromasdes the author of good, and Ari- 
manius the author of evil. From them the 
Christian heretics called Manichees borrowed 
their doctrine of two opposite coeternal prin- 
ciples. Both the Platomsts and Stoicg ascribed 
the origin of evil to the perverseness or imper- 
fection of * matter, which they thought the 
Deity could not alter ; and Pythagoras imagin- 
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ed a slate of pre-existence, in which the souls 
of men had committed offences, for which they 
are here suffering the punishment. But tlie>c 
hypotheses .are some of them impious, and all 
unsatisfactory. 

Taking the expression in its most extensive 
sense, the evils to which the human race are 
exposed may be reduced tn pain, uneasiness, 
disappointment of appetites, and death; of 
which not one could have been wholly pre- 
vented without occasioning greater evils, in- 
coiiMstent with the perfect goodness of the 
Creator. As long as we ha\c solid bodies ca- 
pable of motion, supported by food, subject to 
the inH ueiice of the atmosphere, and divisible, 
they ni ust necessarily be liable to dissolution or 
death : bui if a man could 'uffer death, or have 
liis limbs broken, without feeling pain, the 
human race had been long ago extinct. A 
fever is a state of the body in which the fluids 
are in great disorder, we should have no in- 
ducement to pay the proper attention to our 
stale, and should certainly die unawares, with- 
out suspecting ourselves to be in danger; where- 
as, under the present administration of divine 
Providence, the pain and sickness of the disease 
compel us to have recourse to the remedies pro- 
per for restoring ns to soundness and 10 health. 
Of ihe uneasiness to which wc arc liable, and 
which are not the effect of immediate pain, the 
greatest has been sometimes said to arise from 
“the apprehension of death, which constantly 
stares us in the face, and frequently embitters all 
our pleasures even in th<* hour of perfect health. 
But this dicad of death is implanted in our 
breasts for the very best of purposes. Had we 
no horror at the apprehension of death, wc 
should be apt, whenever any misfortune befel 
us, to quit this world ra&bly, and rush unpre - 
ared iuto the presence of our judge: but the 
orror which attends our reflections on our own 
dissolution, arising not from any apprehensions 
of the pain of tiding, but from our anxiety con- 
cerning our future state of existence, tends 
strongly to make us act, while we are here, in 
such a manner as to ensure our happiness here- 
after. Add to this, that the fear of death is the 
greatest support of human laws. We every 
day see persons breaking through all the regula- 
tions of society and good life, notwithstanding 
they know death to be the certain consequence, 
and fell all the horrors of it that are natural to 
man; and, therefore, were death divested of 
these horrors, how insignificant would capital 
unishments be as guardians of the laws, and 
ow insecure would individuals be in civil so- 
ciety ? 

With regard to the unavoidable misfortunes 
and anxieties of our present state, so far from 
being truly hurtful in themselves, they are 
proofs of divine beneficence. When we see 
men displeased with their situation, when we 
hear them complain of the difficulties, the mi- 
series, and the cares of life, of the hardships 
which they have undergone, and the labours 
which still lie before them; instead of account- 
ing them unfortunate, we ought to regard them 
as active beings, placed in we only situation 
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that is fit for the improvement of their nature*. 
That discontent, those restless wishes to im- 
prove their condition, are so many sure indica- 
tions that their faculties will not languish. 
They who are in the least degree accustom- 
ed to observe the human character know well 
the influence vvhich pleasure and repose have in. 
enfeebling every manly principle, and how ca- 
pable they are of attaching us even to a sordid 
and dishonourable existence. 

Happy indeed it is for the human race, that 
the number of those men is small whom Provi- 
dence has placed in situations in which per- 
sonal activity is unnecessary. By far the greater 
number arc compelled to exert themselves, to 
mix and to contend with their equals, in the 
race of fortune and of honour. It is thus that 
our powers are called forth, and that our nature 
readies its highest perfection. It is even per- 
haps a general truth, that they who have 
struggled with the greatest variety of hardships, 
as they always acquire the h'gnest energy of 
character, so if they have 'retained their in- 
tegrity, and have not sunk entirely in the con- 
test, seldom fail to spend their remaining days 
respectable and happy, superior to passion, and 
secured from folly by the possession of a wisdom 
dearly earned. 

But the benefits of physical evils have been 
set in a still stronger light by a great master of 
moral wisdom, who was himself subject to 
many of those evils. That man is a moral 
agent sent into this world to acquire habits of 
virtue and piety, to fit him for abetter state, is 
a truth to which no consistent theist will for a 
moment refuse his assent. But almost all the 
moral good vvhich is left among us is the ap- 
parent eflect of physical evil, as Dr. Johnson 
thus shews: 

“ Goodness is divided by divines into sober- 
ness, righteousness, and godliness. Let it he 
examined how each of these duties would be 
practised if there were no physical c-il to en- 
force it. 

“ Sobriety or temperance is nothing but the 
forbearance of pleasure; and if pleasure was 
not followed by pain, who would forbear it? 
We sec every hour those in whom the desire of 
present indulgence overpowers all sense of past 
and all foresight of future misery. In a re- 
mission of the gout, the drunkard returns to his 
wine and the glutton to his feast; and if nei- 
ther disease nor poverty were felt or dreaded, 
every one would sink down in idle sensuality, 
without any care of others, or of himself. To 
eat, and drink, and lie down to sleep, would be 
the whole business of mankind. 

“ Righteousness, or the system of social duty, 
may be subdivided into justice and charity. Of 
justice, one of the heathen sages has shewn, 
with great acuteness, that it was impressed up- 
on mankind only by the inconveniencies which 
injustice had produced* *ln the first ages (says 
he) men acted without any rule but the impulse 
of desire; they practised injustice upon others, 
and suffered it from others in their turn: but in 
time it was discovered, that the pain of suffer- 
ing wrong was greater than the pleasure of 
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doing it; and mankind, by a general compact, 
submitted to the restraint of laws, and resigned 
the pleasure to escape the pain.’ 

“ Of charity it is superfluous to observe that 
it could have no place, if there were no want ; 
for of a virtue which could not be practised, the 
omission could not be culpable. Evil is not 
only the occasional but the efficient cause of 
charity; we are incited to the relief of misery 
by the consciousness that we have the same 
nature with the sutferer; that we are in danger 
of the same distresses, and may sometime im- 
plore the same assistance. 

“ Godliness or piety is elevation of the mind 
towards the Supreme Being, and extension of 
the thoughts to another life. The other life is 
future, and the Supreme Being is invisible. 
None would have recourse to an invisible 
power, but that all other subjects had eluded 
their hopes. None would fix their attention 
upon the future but that they are discontented 
with the present. If the senses were feasted 
with perpetual pleasure, they would ^vavs 
keep the mind in subjection. Reason mis no 
authority over us but by its power to warn us 
against evil. 

“ In childhood, while our minds are yet un- 
occupied, religion is impressed upon them; and 
the first years of almost all who have been well 
educated are passed in a regular discharge of 
the duties of piety: but as we advance forward 
into the crowds, of life, innumerable delights 
solicit our inclinations, and innumerable cares 
distract our attention. The time of youth is 
passed ill noisy frolics; manhood is led on from 
nope to hope, and from project to project; the 
dissoluteness of pleasure, the inebriation of suc- 
cess, the ardour of expectation, and the ve- 
hemence of competition, chain down the mind 
alike to the present scene: nor Is it remember- 
ed how soon this mist of trifles must he scatter- 
ed, and the bubbles that float upon the rivulet 
of life be lost for ever in the gulph of eternity. 
To this consideration scarce any man is awaken- 
ed but by some pressing and resistless evil; 
the death of those from whom he derived his 
pleasure, or to whom he destined his posses- 
sions, some disease which shews him the 
vanity of all external acquisitions, or the gloo^r 
of age which intercepts his prospects of long 
enjoyment, forces him to fix his hopes upon 
another state; and when he has contended 
with the tempests of life till his strength 
fails him, lie flies at last to the shelter of re- 
ligion. 

“ That misery does not make all virtuous, 
experience too certainly informs us; hut it is 
no less certain, that of what virtue there is, 
misery produces far the greater part. Physical 
evil may be therefore endured with patience, 
since it is the cause of moral good ; and pati- 
ence itself is one virtue by which we are pre- 
pared for that state in wnich evil shall be no 
more.” ( Johnson's Idler, No, 89 .) 

The calamities and the hardships of our pre- 
sent state, then, are so far from being real evils, 
of which providence ought to be aecused, that 
in every point of view in which we can con- 
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rider them, they afford the surest proofs of the 
wisdom of its administration, and of its good- 
ness to man. 

The most serious difficulty lies in accounting 
for the permission of moral evil or guilt, in a 
system governed by infinite benevolence and 
wisdom. Those wno in a consistent manner 
hold the doctrine of the absolute necessity of 
human actions in its full extent, and acknow- 
ledge all its consequences, find it easy to elude 
this difficulty. They very fairly deny the ex- 
istence of any such tiling as moral evil in the 
abstract; and assert that what we call a crime, 
is nothiog more than an action which we al- 
ways regard with a painful sensation; that 
these apparent evils endure only for a time; 
and that all will at last terminate in the per- 
fection and happiness of every intelligent being. 

Upon the system of liberty, the shortest 
answer seems to he this: that some things arc 
absolutely impossible, not from any weakness 
in the Deity, but because they infer absurdity 
or contradiction. Thus it is impossible for 
twice two to be any thing else than four; and 
thus it is impossible for Omnipotence itself to 
confer self-approbation upon an intelligent 
being who has never deserved it; that i 9 to say, 
it is impossible for a man of sense to be pleas- 
ed with himself for having done a certain ac- 
tion, while he himself is conscious that he 
never did that action. But self-approbation 
constitutes the highest, the most unmin- 
gled, and permanent felicity of which our 
nature is capable. It is not in the power of 
Omnipotence itself, the.*, to bestow the high- 
est and most permanent felicity of our nature ; 
it must he earned and deserved before it can 
he obtained. In the same manner good desert, 
virtue, or merit, cannot be conferred; they 
must be acquired. To enable us to acquire 
these, we must be excised to difficulties, and 
must suffer in a certain degree. If these diffi- 
culties had no influence upon our conduct and 
feelings, if they exposed us to no real danger, 
no fabric of merit and of self-approbation could 
he. reared upon them. A 11 that the Supreme 
Being could do for us, was to confer such an 
original constitution and character as would 
enable us to do well if we should exert our ut- 
most powers. The universe is not ruled by 
favour, but by justice. Complete felicity must 
be purchased. Guilt is an abuse of our free- 
dom, a doing ill where we could have done 
well, and is entirely the work of man. Heaven 
could not avoid permitting it9 existence, and 
exposing us to danger ; for temptation is neces- 
sary to virtue, and virtue is the perfection of our 
nature, our glory, and our happiness. 

The permission of moral evil has been so 
ablv accounted for by Simplicius, a Pagan 
writer, and therefore not biassed by airy parti- 
ality to the Jewish or Christian Scriptures, 
that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
laying his reasoning before our readers : He 
asks, ** Whether God may be called the author 
of sin, because he permits the soul to use her 
liberty ?” and answers the question thus : 

« He who says that God should not permit 
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the exercise of its freedom to the soul, must 
aAirm one of these two things; either that the 
soul, though by nature capable of indifferently 
choosing good or evil, should yet be constantly 
prevented from choosing evil ; or else that it 
should have been made of such a nature as 
to have no power of choosing evil. 

** The former assertion (continues he) is ir- 
rational and absurd ; for what kind of liberty 
would that' be in which there should be no 
freedom of choice? and what choice could 
there be, if the mind were constantly restrain- 
ed to one side of every alternative? With re- 
spect to the second assertion, it is to be observ- 
ed (says he), that no evil is in itself desirable, 
or can be chosen as evil. But if this power of 
determining itself either way in any given case 
must be taken from the soul, it must either be 
as something not good, or as some great evil. 
But whoever saith so, does not consider how 
many things there arc which, though account- 
ed good and desirable, are yet never put in com- 
petition with this freedom of will : for without 
it we should be on a level with the brutes ; and 
there is no person who would rather be a brute 
than a man. If God then shews his goodness 
in giving to inferior beings such perfections as 
are far below this, is it incongruous to the di- 
vine nature and goodness to give man a self- 
determining power over his actions, and to 
permit him tne free exercise of that power? 
Had God, to prevent man's sin, taken away the 
liberty of his will, he would likewise have de- 
stroyed the foundation of all virtue, and the 
very nature of man ; for there could be no vir- 
tue were there not a possibility of vice; and 
man's nature, had it continued rational, would 
have been divine, because impeccable. There- 
fore (continues he), though we attribute to 
God, as its author, this self-determining power, 
which is so necessary in the order of the uni- 
verse ; we have no reason to attribute to him 
that evil which conies by the abuse of liberty : 
for God doth not cause that aversion from good 
which is iu the soul when it sins ; he only gave 
to the soul such a power as might turn itself to 
evil, out of which he produces much good, 
which, without such a power, could not have 
been produced by Omnipotence itself.” So 
consonant to the doctrine of our scriptures is 
the reasoning of this opponent of the writings 
of Moses! Fas est et ab nostc doceri . 

E'vil. ad. (commonly contracted to ill.) 1. 
Not well in whatever respects ( Shakspcare ). 
2, Not well ; not virtuously (John). 3. Not 
well; not happily ( Deuteronomy ). 4. In- 
juriously; not kindly ( Deuteronomy ). 5. It 
is often used in composition to give a bad mean- 
jngto a word. 

EVILAFFE'CTED. a. Not kind; not dis- 
posed to kindness {Acts). 

EVILDO'ER. s. Malefactor; one that com* 
jnits crimes (Peter). 

EVILFA'VOURED. a 111 countenanced; 
having no good aspect (Bacon). 

* EVILFA'VOUREDNESS. (from evil- 
favoured.) Deformity ( Deuteronomy ). 

* E'VILLY. ad. (from evil.) Not well (»■)• 
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EVILMI'NDED. a. Malicious; mischiev* 
oii9; malignant; wicked (Dry den). 

E'VILNESS. j. (from evil.) Contrariety to 
goodness; badness of whatever kind (Hale). 

EVILSPEA'KING. s. Slander; defama- 
tion ; calumny; censoriousness (Peter). 

EVILWFSHING. a. Wishing bad to; hav- 
ing no good-will (Sidney). 

EVILWO'RKER. s '. One who does wicked- 
ness (Philippians). 

To EVI'NCE. v. a. (evinco 9 Latin.) To 
frove; to show; to manifest (Atlerbury). 

EVl'NCIBLE. a. (from evince.) Capable of 
proof; demonstrable (Hale). 

EVI'NCIBLY. a. (from evincible.) In such 
a manner as to force conviction. 

To EVIRATE, t;. a. ( eviralus , Latin.) To 
deprive of manhood; to emasculate. 

To KVPSCERATE. v. a. ( eoiscero , Latin.) 
To embowel ; to draw ; to deprive of the en- 
trails; to search within the entrails. 

E'VITABLE. a. ( cvitalilis , Latin.) Avoid- 
ably that may be escaped or shunned (llook.). 

ft K'VITATE. v. a. ( evito , Latin.) To 
avoid ; to shun ; to escape (Shakspcare). 

EV IT ATI ON. s. (from evitate.) The act 
of avoiding (Bacon). 

EVITE'RNAL. a. ( eeviturnus , Latin.) 
Eternal in a limited sense; of duration not in- 
finitely but indefinitely long. 

EVlTEll'NITY. s. ( mviturnilas , low Lat.) 
Duration not infinitely but indefinitely long. 

EULER (Leonard), was bom at Basil, on 
the 14th of April, 1707 ; he was the son of 
Paul Euler and of Margaret Brucker (of an il- 
lustrious family in letters), and spent the first 
year of his life at the village of Richen, of 
which place his father was minister. Being 
intended for the church, his father, who had 
himself studied under James Bernoulli, taught 
him mathematics, with a view to their proving 
the ground-work of his other studies, and in 
hopes that they would turn out a noble and 
useful secondary occupation ; but they were 
destined to become a principal one; and Euler, 
assisted by John Bernoulli, soon declared his 
intention of devoting his life to the pursuit: an 
intention, which the wi&e father did not thwart, 
and which the sensible son did not so adhere 
to, as not to connect with it a more than com- 
mon improvement in every other kind of use- 
ful learning, insomuch that in his latter days 
men were wont to wonder how, with such a 
superiority in one branch, he could have been 
so near eminence in all the rest. On the 
foundation of the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, in 1723, by Catherine I. the two 
younger Bernoulli had gone thither, promis- 
ing, when they set out, to endeavour to procure 
Euler a place in it: they accordingly wrote to 
him soon after, to apply his mathematics to 
physiology : he did so, and studied physic under 
the best physician* at Basil, but at the 9ame 
time, i. e. 1727» published a dissertation on the 
nature and propagation of sound : and an an-* 
swer to the question on the masting of ships, 
which the Academy of Sciences at Paris judged 
worthy of the accessit. Soon after this, he was 
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called to St. Petersburg, and declared adjutant 
to the mathematical class in the academy, a 
class in which, from the circumstances of the 
limes (Newton, Leibnitz, and so many other 
immortals havingjust ceased tolive) no easy lau- 
rels were to be gathered. Euler now perfected 
the culculus integrals, which before was in its 
infancy : he was the inventor of a new kind of 
calculus, that of sines ; he simplified analytical 
operations, and, aided by these powerful help- 
mates, and the astonishing facility with which 
he knew how to subdue expressions the most 
intractable, threw a new light on all the 
branches of the mathematics. But at Cathe- 
rine's death the academy was threatened with 
extinction, by men who knew not the connec- 
tion which arts and sciences have with the 
happiness of a people. Euler was offered and 
accepted a lieutenancy on board one of the 
impress's ships, with the promise of speedy ad- 
vancement. Luckily things changed, and our 
doctor captain again found his own clement, 
and was named ProfcssorofNatural Philosophy 
in 1733, in the room of his friend John Ber- 
noulli. The great number of memoirs vniich 
Euler produced prior to this period is astonish- 
ing; but what he did in 1736 is almost incredi- 
ble. An important calculation was to be made, 
without loss of time; the other academicians 
had demanded some months to do it. Euler 
asked three days; in three days he did it ; but 
the fatigue threw him into a fever, and the 
fever left him, but not without the loss of an 

eye; an admonition which would have made 

ordinary men more sparing of the other : he 
continued his exertions, however, with such 
ardour as, at length, produced total blindness. 
In 173(5 he published an excellent treatise on 
the science of motion. In 1740 he shared the 
prize offered by the Paris Academy for the best 
theory of the Tides, with Maclaurin and D. 
Bernoulli, a very extraordinary triumvirate. 
I 11 1741, Euler received some very advantage- 
ous propositions from Frederic the second (wno 
had just ascended the Prussian throne) to go 
and assist him in forming an academy of 
cciences out of the wrecks of the Royal Society 
founded by Leibnitz. With these offers the 
tottering state of the St. Petersburg academy 
under the regency made it necessary for our 
philosopher to comply. He accordingly illu- 
minated the last volume of the Melanges de 
Berlin with five essay9, which are, perhaps, the 
best things in it, and contributed largely to the 
academical volumes, the first of which was 
published in 1744. No part of his multifari- 
ous labours is, perhaps, a more wonderful proof 
of the extensiveness and facility of his genius, 
than what he executed at Berlin, at a time 
when he contrived that the Petersburg act9 
should not suffer from the loss of him. In 
1744, Euler published a complete treatise of 
isoperimelrical curves. In 1760 he returned to 
Petersburg, and soon after’became completely 
blind. About this period he dictated to his 
servant his Elements of Algebra, which have 
excited wonder and applause. About the year 
1770 lie entered with great ardour into the con- 


sideration of the theory of the moon ; in the- 
course of which he performed the most im- 
mense calculations, and went through them 
with astonishing dexterity. Some time after 
this the famous oculist Wentzell, by couching 
the cataract, restored sight to our author; but 
the joy produced by this operation was of short 
duration. Some instances of negligence on the 
part of hia surgeons, and his own impatience to 
use an organ, whose cure was not completely 
finished, deprived him a second time and for 
ever of his sight : a relapse which was also ac- 
companied with tormenting pain. With the 
assistance of his sons, however, and of Messrs. 
Krafft and Lcxell, he continued his labours: 
neither the infirmities of old age, nor the los9 
of his sight, could quench his genius. He had 
engaged to furnish the academy of Petersburg 
with as many memoirs a9 would be sufficient 
to complete its acts for 20 years after his death. 
In the space of seven years he transmitted to 
the academy above 70 memoirs, and above 200 
more, left behind him, were revised and com- 
pleted by a friend. Such of these memoirs as 
were of ancient date were separated from the 
rest, and form a collection that was published 
in the year 1733* under the title of Analytical 
Works. The general knowledge and taste of 
our author was more extensive than could well 
be expected in one who had pursued, with such 
unremitting ardour, mathematics and astrono- 
my as his favourite studies. lie had made a 
very considerable progress in medical, botani- 
cal J musical j and chemical science. What 
was still more extraordinary, he was an excel- 
lent scholar, and possessed in a high degree 
what is generally called erudition. He had 
attentively read the most eminent writers of 
ancient Rome ; the civil and literary history of 
all age9 and all nations was familiar to him ; 
and foreigners, who were only acquainted with 
his works, were astonished to find in the con- 
versation of a man, whose long life seemed 
solely occupied in mathematical and physical 
researches and discoveries, such an extensive 
acquaintance with the most interesting branches 
of literature. In this respect, no doubt, he was 
much indebted to a very uncommon memory, 
which seemed to retain every idea that was 
conveyed to it, either from reading or front 
meditation. He could repeat the JEneid of 
Virgil, from the beginning to the end, with- 
out hesitation, and indicate the first and last 
line in every page of the edition he used. He 
invented the clavichord. 

Several attacks of a vertigo, in the beginning 
of September 1783, which did not prevent his 
computing the motions of the aerostatic globes, 
were however the forerunners of his mild pas- 
sage out of this life. While he was amusing 
himself at tea with one of his grandchildren, 
he wa 9 struck with an apoplexy, which termi- 
nated his illustrious career at 70 years of age. 

Possessing a mind of such wonderful com- 
prehension, and dispositions so admirably form- 
ed to virtue and happiness, Euler found no 
difficulty in being a Christian. The advocated 
for the truth of revealed religion, therefore. 
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may acid to the bright catalogue of believers 
which already claims a Bacon, a Newton, a 
Boyle, a Locke, and a Hale, the illustrious 
name of Euler, For his learned and grateful 
pupil, M. Fuss, thus sums up his character : 
“His piety was rational and sincere : his de- 
votion was fervent : he was fully persuaded of 
the truth of Christianity ; felt its importance to 
the dignity and happiness of human nature; 
and looked upon its detractors and opposers as 
the most pernicious enemies of man.** 

The catalogue of Euler’s works has been 
printed in 50 pages, 14 of which contain his 
MS. works. Ofhis numerous performances 
none have yet been translated into English, but 
the Theory of theConstructionand Properties of 
Vessels, the Elements of Algebra, and the Let- 
ters to a German Princess. We hope our 
countrymen will soon import more of the rich 
productions of Euler's highly cultivated, com- 
prehensive, and penetrating mind. 

EULOGY, (from «u, bene , well, and \r/w t 
dico , I say, or speak.) In church history, a 
name by which the Greeks call the panis hene- 
dictus, or bread over which a blessing is pro- 
nounced, and which is distributed to those who 
are unqualified to communicate. The name 
eulogim was anciently given to the consecrated 
pieces of bread, which the bishops and priests 
sent to each other, for the keeping up a friendly 
correspondence : those presents likewise which 
were made out of respect or obligation, were 
called eulogiae. St. rauliuus, bishop of Nob, 
about the end of the sixth century, having sent 
five eulogiae, at one time, to Romanian, says, 
** I send you five pieces of bread, the ammuni- 
tion of the warfareof Jesus Christ, under whose 
standard we fight.” 

Eulogy means likewise an encomium on 
any person, on account of some virtue or good 
quahtv. See Elogy. 

EUM ABIDES, an elegant kind of shoes, 
worn by both sexes, among the ancients. 

EUA1ENES, a Greek ollicer in the army of 
Alexander, son of a charioteer. ] le was the 
most worthy of all the otlicers of Alexander lo 
succeed after the death of his master. lie con- 
quered Pnphlagonia, and Cappadocia, of which 
he obtained the go\ eminent, till the power and 
jealousy of Antigonus obliged him to retire. 
*He joined his forces to those of Perdiccns, and 
defeated Craterus and Neoplolcinu*. Ncopto- 
lemus perished by the hands of Emnenes. Eu- 
mciK’s fought against Antipater and conquered 
him, and after the death of Perdiccns, his ally, 
his arms were directed against Antigonus, by 
whom he was conquered, chiefly through the 
treacherous conduct of liis officers, who betray- 
ed him into the hands of Antigonus at Nora, a 
fortified place in Cappadocia, whither he had 
retired after the last fatal battle. He was put 
to death by order of Antigonus, B.C. 315. 
Antigonus, however, honoured his remains 
with a splendid funeral, and conveyed his ashes 
to his wife and family in Cappadocia. ( Pint . 
Diod. &c.) This name was common also to 
two king9 of Perganms, in alliance with the 
Romans, both remarkable for their love of 
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learning. The second of the name greatly eti« 
riched the famous library of Pergamus, which 
had been founded by his predecessors in imita- 
tion of the Alexandrian collection of the Pto- 
lemies. (Poly l*. ike.) 

EU MEN IDES, a name given to the Furies 
in the ancient mythology. They sprang from 
the drops of blood which flowed from the 
wound which Ccelus received from his son 
Saturnt According to others they were daugh- 
ters of the earth, and conceived from the blood 
of Saturn. Some make them daughters of 
Acheron and Night, or Pluto and Proserpine. 
According to the more received opinions, they 
were three in number, Tisiphone, Megara, and 
Alecto, to which some add Nemesis. They 
were supposed to be the ministers of the venge- 
ance of the gods, and were generally represent- 
ed with a grim aspect, bloody garment, anil 
serpents wreathing round their heads instead of 
hair. They held a burning torch in one hand, 
and a whip of scorpions in the other, and were 
always attended by terror, T agc, paleness, and 
death. 

K&MEN1DI A, annual festivals in honour 
of the Emiicnides, called by the Athenians 
o-tfjimi Shu , venerable goddesses 

EUMOLPIDjE, the priests of Ceres at the 
celebration of her festivals of Eleusis. They 
were descended from Euinolpus, a king of 
Thrace, who was made priest of Ceres by Erech- 
theus king of Athens. The priesthood which 
enjoined perpetual celibacy, remained in the 
family of Euinolpus for PJUU years. 

EUNAPIUS, a writer and physician of the 
4th century. He wrote a book of the Li\es of 
the Philosophers and Sophists, in which he 
speaks rancorously of Christianity. He also 
composed the History of the Caesars, which b 
lost, but the substance of it may be seen in 
Zosimus. 

EUNOMIANS, in church history, Chris- 
tians in the fourth century. They were a 
branch of Arians, and took their name from 
Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicus, who was in- 
structed by 7K tius in the points which were 
then controverted in the church, after having 
at first followed the profession of arms. Euno- 
mius so well answered the designs of his master, 
and declaimed so vehemently against the di- 
vinity of the Word, that the people had recourse 
to the authority of the prince, and had him 
banished; but the Arians obtained his recal, 
and elected him bishop of Cyzicus. The man- 
ners and doctrines of tne Eunomians were the 
same with those of the Arians. 

EUNUCH. (Ki/¥ovx*>0 A term applied in 
the general to all who have not the faculty of 
generating, either through imbecility or fri- 
gidity ; but more particularly to such as have 
been castrated, or have lost some of the parts 
necessary for that purpose. The word is form- 
ed of ivnf txei, q. d. lecti cur am habet, guar- 
dian, or keeper oP the bed. In England, 
France, &c. eunuchs are never made but on 
occasion of some disease which renders such an 
operation necessary; but in Italy they make 
eunuchs for the sake of preserving the voice ; 
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and in the east they make eunuchs to be guards 
or attendants on tneir women, 

. EU'NUCH ATE. v. a. To make an eunuch. 
EVOCATI, among the Romans, soldiers, 
who having served their time in the army, went 
afterwards volunteers at the request of some fa- 
vourite general. 

EVOCATION. ( Euocalio .) Among the 
Romans, a religious ceremony always observed 
by them at undertaking the siege of a town, 
wherein they solemnly called upon the gods 
and goddesses of the place to forsake it and come 
over to them. 

EVOCATORIAEPISTOLTE, letters com- 
manding or permitting the attendance of any 
prison upon the Roman emperors. 

EUODIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynian order, belonging to the tetrandrian class 
of pfants. The calyx is a tetraphyllous pe- 
rianth ; the corol consists of four spathulated, 
sharp, and open petals; the stamens are four 
subulated filaments as long as the petals; the 
pericarp four roundish, bivalve, and mono- 
spermous capsules ; the seeds solitary. 

EVOLA'TION. s. ( evolo , Lat.) Themct of 
flying away. 

’EvOLl, an ancient town of Naples, in 
Italy. Lat. 40. 46 N. Lon. 15. 16 E. 

To EVO'LVE. v. a . ( evolvo , Latin.) To 
unfold; to disentangle f Hale). 

To Evo'lve. v. n. To open itself; to dis- 
close itself (Prior). 

EVOLVENT, iu the higher geometry, a 
term used by some writers for the involute, or 
curve resulting from the evolution of a curve. 

EVOLUTE, in the higher geometry, a curve 
first proposed by M. Huygens, and since much 
studied by the late mathematicians. It is any 
curve supposed to be evolved or opened, by 
having a thread wrapped close upon it, fasten- 
ed at one end, and beginning to evolve or un- 
wind the thread from the other end, keeping 
the part evolved, or wound off, tight stretched; 
then this end of the thread will describe an- 
other curve called the involute. Or the same 
involute is described the contrary way, by wrap- 
ping the thread upon the evolutc, keeping it 
always stretched. 

Tims, if EFGH be any curve, and AE either 
a part of the curve, or a right line; then if a 
thread be wound close upon the curve from 
A to H, where it is fixed, and then be un- 
wound from A; the curve AEFGH, from 
which it is evolved, is called the evolute; and 
the other curve ABCD described by the end of 
the thread, as it evolves or unwinds, is the in- 
volute. Or, if the thread HD, fixed at H, he 
wound or wrapped upon the evolute HGFEA, 
keeping it always tight, as at the several posi- 
tions of it HD, GC, FB, EA, the extremity 
will describe the involute curve DCBA. Pf. 
67. fig. 10. 

From this description it appears, 1 . That the 
parts of the thread at any positions, as EA, FB, 
GC, 1ID, &c. are radii of curvature, or oscilla- 
tory radii, of the involute curve, at the points 
A, B, C, D. 

2, The same parts of the thread are also 


equal to the corresponding lengths AE, AEF, 
AEFG, &c. of the evolute; that is, 

A E = A E is the rad. of curvature to the point A » 
BF=AF ----- B 

CG = AG c 

DH=AH D! 

3. Any radius of curvature BF, is perpendi- 
cular to the involute at ihe point B, and is a 
tangent to the evolute curve at the point F. 

4. The evolute i* the locus of the centre of 
curvature of the involute curve. 

The finding the radii of evolutes, is a matter 
of great importance in the higher speculations of 
geometry ; and is often useful in practice ; as 
is shewn by Huygens, the inventor of this 
theory, in applying it to the pendulum. Horol. 
Oscil. part 3. 

The subject is well treated by sonic of the 
authors on fluxions, but we would particularly 
refer to Hayes, to Mac(aurin*s elegant work, 
art. 402, &c.; and Newton's as translated by 
Colson, p. 124. A very excellent article on 
the subject is given under the word Involu- 
tion in the Supplement to the 3d edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britan. It will not admit 
of compression, and is much too long for the 
limits we are obliged to assign ourselves. 

Ev o lute (Imperfect), a name given by M. 
Reaumur to a new kind of evolute. The ma- 
thematicians had hitherto only considered the 
perpendiculars let fall from the involute on the 
convex side of the evolute: but if other lines 
not perpendicular be drawn upon the same 
points, provided they he all drawn under the 
same angle, the effect will still he the same; 
that is, the oblique lines will all intersect in 
the curve, and by their intersections form the 
infinitely small sides of a new curve, to which 
they would be so many tangents. Such a curve 
is a" Kind of evolute, and has its radii; but it is 
an imperfect one, since the radii are not per- 
pendicular to the first curve, or involute. 

EVOLUTION. $. ( evoiutus , Latin.) 1. 
The act of unrolling or unfolding 2. 

The series of things unrolled or unfolded ( More). 

Evolution, in geometry, the unfolding, 
or opening, of a curve, and making it describe 
an evolute. 

The word evolutin is formed of the preposi- 
tion e, out i and who , I roll, urwiud; q. d. 
an unwinding, or unrolling. 

Evolution, in arithmetic and algebra, de- 
notes the extraction of the roots out of powers. 

Evolution, in the art of war, the motion 
made hy a body of troops, when they are oblig- 
ed to change their form and disposition, in order 
to preserve a post or occupy another, to attack 
an enemy with more advantage, or to be in a 
condition of defending themselves the better. 
It consists in doublings, counter-marches, corn- 
versions, 6rc. 

EVOLV ULUS, in botany, a genusof theclass 
pentaudria, order tetragynia. Calyx five-leaved; 
corol five -cleft, wheel-shaped; capsule four- 
celled ; seeds solitary. Seven species; chiefly 
herbaceous annuals of the East or West Indies. 

EVQM1TION. s. (evomo; Latin.) The act 
of vomiting out. 
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EUONYMUS. Spindle tree. In botany, 
a genus of the class pentandria, order mono- 
gynia. Corol flat, five-petalled ; capsule five- 
nnglcd, five-celled, five-valved, coloured ; seeds 
enveloped in a pulpy coat. Seven species: 
scattered over Europe, Asia, and America; of 
which one, e. Europoeus, is common to the 
hedges of our own country, with an upright 
arboreous stem, rising ten or fifteen feet, and 
glabrous opposite leaves. E. American us, a 
native of Virginia, is frequently propagated 
among ourselves ; and will Dear the change of 
climate well. The wood cut while the plant 
is in blossom, is extremely tough, and used by 
watch-makers for cleaning watches ; and by toy- 
makers for tooth-picks, and other small wares. 
Euonymus (Bastard). See Celastkus. 
Euonymus (Climbing). SeeCELASTRUs. 
EVOHA, a fortified city of Portugal, capital 
of Alentejo, with an archbishop's see, and a 
university. Some remains of the ancient Ro- 
man wall are visible, and the famous aqueduct 
built by Scrtorius still conveys a noble stream 
of water to the city. Evora is seated in a 
country which, though a little unequal, is very 
pleasant, surrounded on all sides by mountains, 
and planted with large trees of divers sorts. It 
is 65 miles E. by S. of Lisbon. Lon. 7. 30 
W. Lat. 38. 23 N. 

EUPA'REA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
leaved; corol from five to twelv e-petal led; 
berry superior, juiceless, manv-seeded. One 
tpecics only ; a native of New Holland, 
EU'PATHY. (from «/, well, and af- 
fection.) In medicine, a good state of the body. 
Excellent health. 

EUPATOR, a surname given to many of 
the Asiatic princes; as Mithridates, &c. 

EUPATO'RIUM. Hemp-agrimony. In 
botany, a genus of the class syngenesia, order 
polygamia aequalis. Receptacle naked ; down 
simple or rough; calyx imbricate or oblong; 
style longer than the flowers, cloven half its 
length. Seventy species; some with a calyx 
oontaining from three to five flowers; others 
with a calyx possessing six- florets; the greater 
number American plants, but one, e. canna- 
binum, found on the watery banks of our own 
country, with petioled leaves, in three or five 
lanceolate, serrate leaflets; the terminal ones 
longer. There is another variety with undi- 
vided leaves. Each is a very strong smelling 
and bitter plant; the juice of which proves 
violently emetic and purgative, and promotes 
the secretions. It is still used in Holland in 
jaundice, dropsies, and scurvies. 

EUPATRit)iE, in antiquity, a name given 
by Theseus to the nobility of Athens, to dis- 
tinguish them from geomon , the husbandmen, 
ana demiurgic the artificers. 

EUPEPSY. (from «/, well, and wwrra, to 
concoct.) In medicine, good digestion : the 
reverse of dyspepsy. 

EUPEPTIC. ( eupeptic a , iwiffW ; from 
good, and acirfo, to digest.) Substances are so 
called that are easy to digest, or that produce 
good digestion. 
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EUPHEMIA, a sea-port town of Naples, 
in Italy. Lat. 38. 44 N. Lon. 16. 32 E. 

EUPHEMISM, in rhetoric, a figure which 
expresses things in themselres disagreeable and 
shocking, in terms implying tne contrary 
quality : thu9, the Pontu9, or Black sea, hav- 
ing the epithet a|ivof, i. e. inhospitable, given 
it, from the savage cruelty of those who in- 
habited the neighbouring countries, this name, 
by euphemism, was changed into that of Euxi- 
nus. 

Thus Ovid, Trist. lib. iii. el. 13. 

“ Du in me terrarum pars pene novissima 
Ponti, 

Euxi nus falso nomine dictus, habet ” 

And again, in Trist. lib. v. el. 10. 

“ Quern tenet Euxini mendax cognomine 

litU9." 

In which significations, nobody will deny its 
being a species of irony: but every euphemism 
is not irony, for we sometimes U9e improper 
and soft terms in the same sense with the pro- 
per and harsh. 

EUPHON, a musical instrument invented 
by l)r. Chladni, of Gottingen, in 1790, and to 
which this name is appropriated on account of 
its pleasant sound. In this instrument the 
sounds are drawn from glass tubes like those 
made for thermometers, which are of different 
colours: the whole tones being denoted by 
green tubes, the half tones by in ilk white ones: 
“ The cuphon has some resemblance to a small 
writing desk. When opened, the above-men- 
tioned glass tubes, of the thickness of the 
barrel of a quill, and about sixteen inches 
long, are seen in a horizontal position. They 
are wetted with water, by means of a sponge, 
and stroked with the wet fingers in the direc- 
tion of their length, so that the increase of the 
tone depends merely on the stronger or weaker 
pressure, and the slower or quicker movement 
of the fingers. The number of tubes at pre- 
sent is forty-two. In the back part there is a 
perpendicular sounding-board divided in the 
middle, through which the tubes pass. It ap- 
pears therefore that the euphon ought not to be 
considered as an altered or improved Armonica, 
but a9 a totally new and different instrument 
In regard to sweetness of sound, it approaches 
very near to the Armonica; but it has several 
advantages which no unprejudiced person, who 
examines both instruments, will deny. 

“ In the first place it is simpler, both in re- 
gard to its, construction and the movement 
necessary to produce the sound, as neither 
turning nor stamping is required, but merely 
the movement of the finger. 

“ 2 , It produces its sound speedier; so that 
as soon as it is touched you may have the tone 
as full as the instrument is cap de of giving it; 
whereas, in the Armonica, tne tones, particu- 
larly the lower ones, must be made to increase 
gradually. 

“ 3. It has more distinctness in thequick pas- 
sages, because the tones do not resound so long 
as in the Armonica, where the sound of one 
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low tone is often heard when you wish only to 
hear the following tone. 

IC 4. The unison is purer than is generally 
the case in the Armonica, where it is difficult 
to have perfect glasses, which in every part give 
like tones with mathematical exactness, It is 
however as difficult to be tuned as the Armo- 
nica. 

“5. It does not affect the nerves of the per- 
former; for a person scarcely feds a weak agi- 
tation in the fingers; whereas in the Armonica, 
particularly in concords of the lower notes, the 
agitation extends to the arms and even through 
the whole body of the performer. 

“ fi. The expence of this inurnment will be 
much less than that of the Armonica. 

“ 7. When one of the tubes breaks, or any 
otheflr part is deranged, it can be soon repaired, 
and .u very lit lie expense ; whereas, when one 
of the glasses of t tie Armonica breaks, il re- 
quires much time and is very difficult to pro- 
cure another capable of giving the same tone as 
the former, and which will correspond suffici- 
ently with the series of the rest.” See Armo- 
nica. 

From the history of the invention of this 
instrument, as related in vol. 2. of ihe Philo- 
sopnicnl Magazine, it appear*, that Dr.C.iladni 
after various fruitless attempts for the space 
of a year and a half, at length in a state of 
dumber had presented to him an image of the 
instrument he wi died for, vc-v $'»on after which 
he complete!) accomplished i>h intended ob- 
ject. 

FITPMO'XICAL. a. (from euphony.) 
Sounding agreeably. 

EL'PUO.VY. s. (tv'r mw.) An agreeable 
sound : rim contrary to harshness. 

EUPHORBIA. In botany. Spurge. A 
genus of the class and older dodecandria, tn- 
gynij. (\tl\x one- leafed, inflated, nectaries 
four or live standing on the calyx ; capsule oil 
a pedicel, three lulled. A hundred and twenty 
Species; n:tii\cs of v\arm climates, and some 
few of our own country. They may be snb- 
di\ ided as follows : 

A. Shrubby, prickly. 

13. Shrubby, imaimed; stem not forked nor 
umbelliferous. 

O. Forked ; umbel bifid, or none. 

1). Umbel three- rayed. 

E. Umbel four- laved. 

F. Umbel fi\ tv- rayed. 

G. Umbel many rayed. 

They all produce a highly pungent and 
acrimonious fluid; discharged upon punc- 
turing in the semblance of milk; and by this 
appearance many of the species may be dis- 
tinguished from the cactus, which they resemble 
in external character. The acrimony of the 
juices of several species is so great as to prove a 
fatal and almost instantaneous poison; and the 
Hottentots are in the comoie^4taV>it of arming 
their poisoned arrows fAftra preparation of 
this juice: as they a bo are of poisoning animals, 
on particular occasions, by infusing the leaves 
of tnese species in the waters they frequent. 
There is one species, however, 

VOL. IV. 
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1 . E. balsamifcra, that exudes at the same 
time a pleasant and salutary bal am. 

The rest that are chiefly worth noticing ate, 

2. E. canariensis ; affording the gum euphoi> 
bium. 

3. E. cyparissus. Cypress spurge, employed 
in the dispensatories under the name of Esula 
minor, which see. 

4. E. officinarum; the common spurge of 
the shops : of which there are two varieties, 
the one differing from the other in having the 
angles <<f the stem repaud. 

5 K. palusiris; employed also in medicine 
under the name of Esui.a major, which -,ee. 

6. E. paralias : med in the ,durm icupceias 
Under the officinal name of Tithymamjs 
par alios, which see. 

7. E. petiolaris; long-stalked spurge, an 
elegant plant with slender woody stem, peiioles 
in the whorls, solitary flowers. It is a na- 
tive of the West Indies; and, like the other 
trop'cal euphorbi is, -hould be kept in the dry 
stow. See Botany, PI. CX. 

EUPHOUBll'M. (cuphorliim ; from /?«- 
phoibus , the phvsician ol king Juba, n honour 
of whom it was named ) An inodorous gum- 
resin in' yellow tears, which have the appear- 
ance o( being \vorm-»\itcn ; said to be obtained 
from several species of euphorbias, but princi- 
pally from ihe euphorbia canariensis, and eu- 
phorbia officinarum ; acukaUnwla multingu- 
laris, acuk-is germinatis, of Linner.j ; :l is im- 
ported Irom Ethiopia, Libya, and Mauritania, 

it contains an adive resin, add is \ety seldom 

emploved but as an crrhine. 

EUVlIOTUON. Fhe most remarkable of 
this name N a Greek poet of (’iialcis m Euboea, 
in the age of Antioch lit the Gre.if. l ibesnis 
took him for his model for correct writing, lie 
died in hi-. Mjtli year, 15. C. 220. 

EU FI 111 ASIA. Eve-bright. In botany* 
a genus of tlie class didynauiia, order an&io- 
sptrmia. Calyx cylindrical, four-cleft, equal: 
upper lip of the enrol elo\en; lower-lip thrcc- 
lo bed, with the lobes cloven ; anthers awned 
with unequal spines; capsule ovate-oblong, 
two-cclled ; seeds striate. Eleven species ; 
chiefly natives of the south of Europe: but 
one, e. officinalis, indigenous to our own pas- 
tures, with leaves ovate, obtusely toothed; 
lobes of the lower lip of the corol emarginate: 
flowers blue. It is esteemed by the vulgar as 
it remedy for all diseases of the eyes, and was 
formerly an article in the Materia Medica of 
many dispensatories. It is an ingredient in the 
English herb-tobacco. Theie are one or two 
other plants which have been mistaken by 
some naturalists for indigenous species of eu- 
phoibia; but e. officinalis is the only plant 
that is found native in our own country. 

EUPHRATES, one of the most celebrated 
rivers in the world, and the principal of Tur- 
key in Asia. It lias its rise about a day’s jour- 
ney from Krzeriim ; and another source about 
two days journey from the same place. They 
both lie ti> the eastward, , on high mountains 
covered with miow almost the year round. The 
plain of Erzcram is inclosed between two fine 
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streams* which, when united, are called the 
Euphrates, or the Frat. After their junction, 
three days journey from Erzerum, it'begins to 
be navigable for t>oats ; but the channel is so 
rocky, that the navigation is not safe. At first 
it runs S.S.W. then S. till it approaches nearest 
to Aleppo; when it runs S.K. till ft teaches 
Jlakka. It afterwards turns more to the S. till 
it comes to Meshed; and then passes S.E. 
again by Anna, lht, Cubessa, and Feiugia; 
and, not far thence, \ isits the spot where I5:iby- 
lon stood. It then fetches a compass like a 
bow, till it runs E. and unites with the Tigris; 
ami, still retail. me; its name, it runs to Hus- 
sarah, and thei.ee into the gulf of Persia, about 
50 miles below it- It first divides Armenia 
from Natolia ; then Syria from I liar bet k ; after 
Which it runs through Irac Arabia till it meets 
the Tigris. It is aLo the north-eastern boun- 
dary <u the great desert of Arabia. 

EUPOL1S, a comic poet of Athens, who 
flourished 435 years before the Christian ana. 
He severely lashed the vices and immoralities 
of his age. It is said that he had composed 17 
dramatical pieces at the age of 17. Soim» sup- 
pose that Alcibiades put Eupolis to death, be- 
cause he had ridiculed him m his verses; but 
Suidas maintains that he perished in a sea- fight 
between the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians 
in the Hellespont, (//or.) 

EURE, a department of France, which in- 
cludes part of tne late province of Normandy, 
and is so named from a river which rUes in 
Perche, in the forest of Logny, and falls into 
the Seine, above Pont-d’ Arche. Evreux is the 
capital. 

Eure and Loire, a department of France, 
so called from the rivers of that name. It con- 
tains the late province of Beauce, and its capi- 
tal is Chartres. 

EVREMONT, ST. (Charles de Sr. Denis, 
lord of), a celebrated French writer. lie was 
born in Normandy, in Kil3, and being a 
younger Bon was designed for the law. After 
going through the necessary course of studies, 
he abandoned that profession, and adopted the 
military life. In lo40he was at the siege of 
Arras, and not long after the duke of Engiucn 
made him lieutenant of his guards on purpose 
to have him near his person. 'Phis post, how- 
ever, he lost in 1648, on account of some satiri- 
cal expression which he had made use of, for 
though the duke could give, he did not like to 
take a joke. When the civil war broke out lie 
received the commission of a major-general, with 
. a pension of 3000 livres a year. In 16*57 he 
fought a duel with the marquis de Force, on 
which account he was obliged to keep himself 
concealed till his friends could obtain a par- 
don. In I65() he served in Flanders, and soon 
afterwards attended cardinal Mazarine when 
he went to conclude a peace with the prime 
minister of Spain. While this negociation w as 
going on, he wrote a confidential letter u> the 
marquis of Crequi, in wh«ch he charged the 
cardinal with having sacrificed the welfare of 
France to his own private interests. This let- 
ter somehow or other got into the hands of 
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some of Mazarine’s friends after his death, and 
was made such use of by them, that the author 
was glad to escape from France. He was well 
known and esteemed in England, and thither 
ho repaired. After saving here some time he 
went to Holland, with a view of settling there, 
hut at the cxnn*«n invitation of duties II. he 
returned to England , where he spent the re- 
mai inter of life days a cry agreeably, and died in 
1703. His remains were interred in West- 
111 .lister abbey, where there is a monument to 
his memory. St. Evromont was a man of in- 
finite wit, and considerable ingenuity His 
works were printed in 1728, in 3 \ol». 8vo. 
{Wt ilkins ) 

EVREUX, an ancient town pf France, 
capital of ahe department of Eure, with a bi- 
shop's sec. lieu are manufactures of cloths 
and velvets. Lat. •[■(). 1 M. Lot'. 1. I4 K. 

EURIPIDES, a celebrated tragic poet bora . 
at Sa’amis. lie studied eloquence mulei Pro- 
dicus, ethics uudei Socrates, and philosophy 
under Anaxagoras. lie applied himself to 
dramatical composition, and his writings be- 
came so much the admiration of his country- 
men, that the unfortunate Greeks, who hud 
accompanied Nicias in his expedition against 
Syracuse, were freed from slavery, only bv re- 
peating some verses from the pieces of Euri- 
pides. Euripides and Sophocles viewed each 
others talents with a most illiberal jealousy, 
which gave an opportunity to the comic muse 
of Aristophanes to ridicule them both on the 
stage with success and humour. The ridicule 
anti envy to which he was continually exposed,' 
obliged him at last to remove from Athens, 
lie re li red to the court of Archelaus, king of 
Macedonia, where he received the most con- 
spicuous marks of royal munificence. His end 
was most deplorable. It is said that the dogs 
of Archelaus met him in his solitary walks, and 
lore his body to pieces, 407 years before the 
Christian a-ra, in the ?3th year of his age. 
Euripides wrote 75 tragedies, of which only 1() 
are extant, lie is peculiarly happy in express- 
ing the passions of love, especially the more 
tender and animated To the pathos he has 
added sublimity, and the most common ex~ 

{ >ressions have received a perfect polish from 
lis pen. The best editions of the remaining 
tragedies are those of Commelin, in 1A(>7 ; 
Stevens, in l()04 ; Barnes, in 1094; and Mus- 
crave, in 1778. Euripides has been well trans- 
lated into English by Woodhome and Potter. 

EURIPUS, now the Negropont, a 
canal or strait which divides the island of Eu- 
bma from the continent of Greece. In one 
place it is so narrow that a galley can scarce 
pass through it. The agitations of the Eu- 
ripti9 were much spoken of by the ancients. 
Some say that the canal has a Dux and reflux 
six times in 24 hours ; others that it ebbs and 
flows seven times a day ; but Livy does not al- 
low this flux and reflux to be so regular. In 
this place, as the story commonly goes, Ari- 
stotle drowned himself out of chagrin, for not 
being able to account for so unusual a motion. 
Euripus has since become a general namq 
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for all straits, where the water is in ttftat mo- 
tion and agit ifkm. The ancient circuses had 
their eunpi, which were no other than pits or 
ditches on each side of the course, into which 
it was verv dangerous falling with I heir horses 
and chariots as ihn ran races. 

LURCH 'I A’ DON. (of east-wind, and 

wave.) I' a species of wind, of which 
\v iiuv? an a^rou'w only in Acu xvii. I +. and 
co.uvrm g i tie nature of which critics have 
been much divided. Bnchart, Grntius, Bentley, 
and other-., substitute another reading, support- 
ed hy the Alexandrian MS. and the V idgatc, 
viz. Ev,-uk'j\u.v, or Eurc-aquih ; but Mi. Bry- 
ant offends the common leading, and considers 
the Enrncljdon, i. c. c-^o; xXsifw, us an caM- 
wjnd that causes a deep **c\i or vast inundation. 

Hr.* mainuiys, in c>|jpr?siuQu to l)r. Beniley’s 

reasoning, who supposes that the mariners in 
the ship, ihe voyage of which is lecited in this 
passage, were Romans, that thev were Giceks 
of Alexandria, and iluit tne ship was an Alex- 
andrian ship employed in the traffic of carrying 
corn to Italy; and therefore, that the manners 
had j name in their own hit. ullage fur the 
particular typhonic or stormy wind here men- 
tioned. 

KUROPA, in fabulous hi«?nrv, a daughter 
of Agenor, king of Phoenicia, so beautiful that 
Jupiter became enamoured of her, who, the 
better 10 seduce her, assumed the shape of a 
bull, and m milled with the heids of Agenor, 
while Hump i f with her female atteridants, were 
gathering flour- in tile meadows. Jviropa 
cans-ied the animal, and at Le-thatl the courage 
to su upon !\i> back. Tin* god took advantage 
of her Mmatinn, and wiili precipitate steps re- 
tired toward «. the ‘.bore, and crossed the sea with 
Kumpa on his hack, and arrived sale in Crete. 
II ere he assumed his oiiginal shape, and de- 
clared his hive. The nymph consented, though 
she had before made vows of perpetual celibacy, 
and sh<‘ became mother of Minos, Sarpedon, 
and Rludaun minis. After tins dUtinguishod 
amour with Jupiter, she ma tried Astevius, king 
of Crete. Miens succc' ded to the throne of 
Asteruis. Some suppose that Knropa lived 
ahum looV years before the C.iti'tian a?ra. 

( OvH . \'c. Vc.) 

EUROPE, called by the people of Asia 
Fran list ft n t one of the four grand divisions of 
the world. We may state in general, that to- 
wards the E. it is bounded by Asia, without as- 
certaining the boundary lines more nearly than 
we have done under the article Asia: else- 
where the limits are more accurately defined, 
as from the sea of Asoph to the Mediteiranean 
on the south-east, through the liuxinc or 
Black sea, the Bosphorus, the sea of Marmora, 
the Dardanelles, and the Archipelago; on the 
south it is bounded by the Mediterranean ; on 
the west bv the Atlantic ; and on the north by 
ihe Frozen sea : Cabo di ttocca, or the Rock of 
Lisbon, on the coast of Portugal, being the 
roost westerly point of land, 8. 40 W. of 
Greeityvich ; and probably the most easterly 
xnay h^about the 57° or *68° of K. longitude. 
JUf extent from south to north i* supposed to 
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be from about the 26th to the 72 d degree of 
north latitude. It is much more populous, 
and better cultivated, than either Asia or Africa. 
It is fuller of villages, towns, ano cities, and 
tlte buildings ate stronger, more elegant and 
commodious, generally speaking, than in the 
two former. The inhabitants are all whites, 
and, for the most part, much better made than 
the Africans, or even the Asiatics. With re- 
gard to arts and sciences, there is no manner of 
comparison ; nor yet in trade, navigation, and 
war. The number of inhabitants in Europe 
is calculated at 150 millions; but it is cer- 
tainly capable of supporting a much greater 
number. These form different states, which, 
are sometimes united and sometimes divided, as 
different political interests may weigh j cadi 
State speak m a different language, many of 
which are derived from the same original source, 
or are a mixture of other** formed and sanction- 
ed by time. Europe may be divided into six- 
teen parts, four to the north, viz. the British 
islands, Denmark with Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia ; eight in the centre, viz. France, Ne- 
therlands, Swisserland, Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Prussia; and four to 
the south, viz. Poiiugal, Spain,. Italy, and Eu- 
ropean Turkey. Its length from east to west 
is reckoned above 1100 leagues, ami breadth 
from north to south about $00. Although 
Europe is the smallest quarter of the world ia 
point of extent, )et it may be considered as the 
principal in every thing relating to man in so- 
ciety ; mildness of air, fertility of soil; whence 
are produced all the necessaries, and most of 
the luxuries of life; for the beauty, strength* 
courage, and wisdom of its inhabitants ; the 
excellence of its government, law’s, and reli- 
gion. The piincipal islands of Europe are 
Great Britain, Ireland, the Orcades, the He- 
brides, Ireland; the isles of Ferro iri the At- 
lantic ; Sicilv, Sardinia, Corsica, Candia, the 
Greek isles, Majorca, Minorca, and others in 
the Mediternnean ; and in ihe Baltie are Zea- 
land, Funen, Rugen, Bornholm, Gottland, 
Oesc*!, &c. The most considerable rivers are 
the Po and the Tiber in Italy; the Rhine, the 
Danube, the Efl>e, and the Oder, in Germany; 
the Loire, the Seine, the Rhone, and the Ga- 
ronne, in France; the Tagus and thcDueroin 
Spain ; the Vistula in Poland; the Dnieper, 
t he Volga, and the Don, in Russia; the 
Thames and the Severn in England; the Tay 
in Scotland; the Shannon in Ireland; the 
Scheldt and Meuse in the Netherlands, &c. 
The chief mountains are the Ah>s, A open- 
nines, and Pyrenees. The prevailing religion 
is the Christian, divided into the Greek. Ro- 
mish, a d Protestant churches. There are also 
Jews in everv country, and Mahometanism is 
the established religion of the Turks, Europe 
is entirely within the temperate zone, except a 
small part of Norway and Russia ; so th »t the 
inhabitants of this quarter nf the world are so 
situated, as to be free from both the excessive 
heat an 1 insupportable cold of other parts of 
the comment. 

EURYALE, in mythology, one of the Gor- 

•K JKs 
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ftow, daughter of Phorcys, and sister of Me- 
dusa : she was subject neither to old age nor 
death. 

EURYANDRA, in botany, a genus of the 
trigynia order, belonging to the polyandria class 
of plants. The calyx is a prntaphvllous pe- 
rianth, with small, roundish, and concave 
leaves? j the enrol consists of three roundish 
hollow petals, longer than the calyx. The 
stamens are very many capillary filament** much 
dil ated at the api-xj the pericarp three egg- 
shuped follicles, containing several seeds. 

EURYD1CE, in fabulous history, the wife 
of Orpheus, who, flying from Aristoeus that 
endeavoured to ravish her, was slain by a ser- 
pent. tier husband went down to the shades, 
and by the force of his music persuaded Pluto 
and Proserpine to give him leafe to carry back 
Ins wife; which they granted, provided he did 
jnot look on her till he came to the light; but 
he breaking the condition, was forced to leave 
her behind him. 

KUHYTIIMY, in architecture, painting, 
and sculpture, is a certain majesty, elegance, 
and easiness, appearing in the composition of 
divers jneinbers or parts of a body, painting, or 
sculpture, and resulting from the fine propor- 
tion of it. 

EUSEBIUS (Pam pbil us), an ecclesiastical 
historian, born in Palestine about '<>67. lie 
$ecei\ed deacon's orders from Agapius, bishop 
pf Ctfjsarea, where he had been educated. In 
the lime of Dioclesian's persecution, he greatly 
assisted the suffering Christians bv his pious 
exhortations, particularly his friend Pam phi Ins, 
whose name out of veneration he assumed. 
However he has been charged with having 
temporized in his own conduct at that time, 
but apparently on 110 just grounds. When 
peace was restored to the church, Eusebius was 
chosen bishop of Caesarea, about 3 1 3. Shortly 
after this he was engaged in the dispute kindled 
By Arius, with whom he sided at first, but ra- 
ther from a dislike of persecution, than from an 
approbation of that heresiarch's notions. He 
assisted at the council of Nice, and also at that 
of Antioch, where he was appointed bishop of 
that see, which he declined accepting. The 
emperor Constantine had a very particular es- 
teem for him, arid shewed him several token* 
of favour. He died about 338. He wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History, the Life of Constantine, 
and other works. The best edition of his 
Praparatio . & Demonstrate Evangel ica, is 
that of Vigerus, folio, two vols. l()J8; and of 
hi* Ecclesiastical History, that of Cambridge, 
folio, 17^0* 

EU'SERA, in zoology, a tribe of the hyme- 
noptcrous genus of insects apis, thus denomi- 
nated in the Fabrician system of entomology. 

EUSTACHIAN TUBE, (tuba Eustachia- 
na.) The tube so called was discovered by the 
great Eustachius. It begins, one in each ear, 
from the anterior extremity of the tympanum, 
and runs forwards and inwards in a bony canal, 
which terminates with the petrous portion of 
the tetftpotal bone. It then goes on, partly 
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cartilaginous and partly membranous, gradually 
becoming larger, and at length ends behind 
the soft palate. Through this tube the air 
passes to the tympanum. 

Eustachian valve. See Valvula 
eustachii. 

EUSTACHIUS (Bartholomew), physician 
and anatomist at Rome, flourished about the 

year 1650. 

EUSTATHIANS, the same with the ca- 
tholics of Antioch, in the fourth century; so 
called from their refusing; to acknowledge any 
other bishop beside St. Eustathius, who was 
deposed by the Aria ns. 

EU ST ATI A (St.), one of the least of the 
Leeward islands in the West Indies, which 
properly is nothing but a mountain in the form 
of a sugar loaf, whose top is hollow. It is 
strong by situation, and has a good fort. It 
lies to the N.W. of St. Christopher’s, and be- 
longs to the Dutch, from whom it was taken 
by admiral Rorlnev in 1 I ; but was soon after 
taken by the French, and restored tothe Dutch 
by the peace of 178.3. Lat. 17 . 2f) N. Lon. 
(id ■ W . 

EUSTE'PHIA, in botany, a genus of the 
clans hexandria, order monogynia. Corol su- 
perior, tuhular, cylindrical, bifid ; nectary six 
ca\ ities in the tube of the enrol ; filaments tri- 
cuspidatc, distinct. One species only : a na- 
tive of South America, with linear obtuse 
leaves ; and four scarlet nodding flowers. 

FUSTY LE. (formed of tv, bcne> well, and 
column.) In architecture, u kind of edi- 
fice, where the columns are placed at a roost 
convenient distance one from another, the in- 
tercoliimniations bring all just two diameters 
and a quarter of the column, except those in 
the middle of the fronts, before and behind, 
which a*e three diameters distant. 

EUItY'A, in botany, a genus of the class do- 
decandria, order monogynia. Calyx double; 
the outer two- leaved, inner five-leaved ; petals 
five ; capsule five-celled, many-scedcd. One 
speciesonly; a native of Japan, with a shrubby 
stem, ever- green, alternate leaves, and axillary 
flowers. 

E UTERPE, one of the Muses, daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She presided over 
music, and was looked upon as the in venires* 
of the flute. She is represented as crowned 
with flowers, and holding a flute in her hands. 

EUTHANASIA. («i/0«vflK7<».) An easy 
death. 

EUTHYMIA, among the Greeks, signified 
such a disposition, or state of mind, as could not 
be ruffled. 

EUTROPIUS, a Latin historian in the age 
of Julian, under whom he carried arms in the 
fatal expedition against the Persians. His origin 
as well as his dignity are unknown. He wrote 
an epitome of the history of Rome, from the 
age of Romulus tothe reign of the emperor 
Valeris, to whom the work was dedicated. Of 
all his w'orks, the Roman history alone is ex- 
tant. It is composed with conciseness and 
precision, hut without elegance. 
EUTYCHIANS, an ancient sect, which 
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denied the duplicity of natures in Christ ; thus 
denominated from Eutyches, the archiman- 
drite, or abbot of a monastery at Constantino- 
ple, who began to propagate his opinion A.D. 
448. lie did not, however, seem quite steady 
and consistent in his sentiments: for lie ap- 
peared to allow of two natures, even before the 
union; which was apparently a consequence 
he drew from the principles of the Platonic 
philosophy, which supposes a pre-existcnce of 
souls : accordingly, he believed that the soul of 
Jesus Christ had been united to the di\inily 
before the incarnation ; but then he allowed no 
distinction of natures in Jesus Christ since his 
incarnation. 

Eutychians was also the name of another 
sect, half Arian, half Eunomian ; which arose 
ab Constantinople in the founh century. It 
being then a matter of mighty controversy 
among the Eunomiansat Constantinople, whe- 
ther or no the son of God knew the last clay and 
hour of the world, particularly with regard to 
that passage in the gospel of St. Matthew, chap, 
xxiv. ver. 8(j. or rather that in St. Mark, xiii. 
32. where it is expressed, that the Son did not 
know it, but the Father only; Eutychius made 
no scruple to maintain, even in writing, that 
the Son did not know it ; which sentiment dis- 
pleasing the leaders of the Eunomian party, he 
separated from them, and made a journey to 
Eunomius, who acquiesced fully in Eutyehius’s 
doctrine, and admitted him to his communion. 

EVULSION. s. ( evulsio , Lat.) The act of 
plucking out {Brown). 

EVULGATION. s. [eeulgo, Latin.) The 
act of divulging; publication. 

EUX1NE, or Black Sea, forms part of 
the boundary betwixt Europe and Asia. It 
was anciently called the Axenus, fiom Ashke- 
naz, the son of Gotner, who is said to have 
settled near it. The original being forgot in 
length of time, the Greeks explained it by in- 
hospitable, which the word Axenus lite rally 
sisrnifics; and, therefore, when they came to 
consider the inhabitants of these coasts as more 
civilized and hospitable, they changed the name 
into Kuxinus, which it still retains. 

EWAGE, in old customs, toll paid for water 
passage. 

EWE. s, (eope, Saxon.) The she sheep. 
SccOvis. 

F.WELL, a town in Surrey, with a market 
on Thursdays. It is sealed on a rivulet which 
empties itself into the Thames at Kingston. 
Lat. 51. 20’ N. Lon. 0. 15 W. 

E'WER. r. (from eau % perhaps anciently eu, 
water.) A vessel in which water is brought 
for w ishing the hands (Pope). 

E'WRY. s. (from ewer.) An office in the 
king’s household, where they take care of the. 
linen of the kiug’s table, lay the cloth, and 
serve up water in silver ewers after dinner. 

EX, a Latin preposition, often prefixed to 
compound words ; son *e times meaning out , as 
exhaust , to draw out , and sometimes only cn- 
foieing the meaning. 

Ex, a river which r he* in the forest of Ex- 
moor, in Somersetshire, and leaving that county 
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below Dulverton, runs to Tiverton, E&ter, 
and Topsham, whence it forms an estuary* 
which terminates in the English channel at 
Exmouth. 

Ex officio, among lawyers, signifies the 
power a person has, by virtue of his office, tp 
do certain acts without being applied to. Thus 
a justice of peace may ex officio , at his discre- 
tion, take surety of the peace, without com- 
plaint made by any person whatsoever. There 
was f jnuerly an oath ex officio , whereby a sup- 
posed olleuder was compelled in the ecclesiasti- 
cal court to confess, accuse, or clear himself of 
a crime; but this law is repealed. 

Ex post facto, in law, something done 
after another : thus an estate granted may be 
good by matter ex post Jacto , that was not so at 
first, as in case of election. 

To EXACERBATE. v. a\ [ exacerlo , Lat.) 
To embitter ; to exasperate. 

EX A C ERB AT ION . s. (from exacerbate .) 

1 . Increase of malignity ; augmented force or 
severity. 2. Height of a disease ; paroxysm 
( bacon). 

EX A\'ERV A'TION. s. [exaccrvus, Lat,) 
The act of heaping up. 

EXA'CT. a . ( exac/us , Lat.) l.Nice; not 
deviating from rule (Pope). 2. Methodical; 
not negligently performed. 3. Careful; not 
negligent [Spectator). 4. Honest; strict; 
punctual ( Ecctus ). • 

To Kxa'ct. v. n. [exigo, exactus, Lat.) 1. 
To require authoritatively [Tap lor). 2. T& 
demand of right (Smalridge). 3. To sum- 
mon ; to enjoin [Denham). 

To Exa'ct. v. n. To practise extortion 
[Psalms). 

EXA'CTER. s. (from exact.) 1. Extortion- 
er ; one who claims more than his due [Ba- 
con). 2. He Lhat demands by authority [Ba- 
con). 3. One who is severe in his injunctions 
or his demands {'Til lot son ) . 

EX ALT! ON. s. (from exact.) 1. The act 
of making an authmitative demand, or levying 
by force [Shakspeare). 2. Extortion; unjust 
demand (Davies). 3. A tribute severely le- 
vied (. fjtiisnn ). 

EXACTLY, ad. (from exact.) Accurate- 
ly; ntcvly; thoroughly [Aiterfony). 

EXACTNESS. $. (from ex ait.) 1. Accu- 
racy ; nicety ; strict conformity to rule or sym- 
metry ( Woodward). 2. Regularity of con- 
duct; strictness of manners; care" not to de- 
viate [Rogers). 

EX ALUM, in botany, a genus of the clasjs 
tetrnndria, order nionogynia. Calyx four- 
leaved, or four-cleft ; corol four or five-cleft, 
with an inflated tube; capsule two-grooved* 
two-celled, many-seeded, opening at top: 
stigma capitate. * Eighteen species ; chiefly 
natives of the East Indies ( or South America. 
One indigenous to the marshes of our own 
country, e. fdi forme, with sessile leaves; and* 
flowers on lomr^alks. 

To EXAGGERATE, v. a. (exatzzero, 
Lat.) 1 . To heap upon ; to accumulate 0/alt). 

2. To heighten bv icnro-entatiou (CVorrwfow). 

EXAGGERATION, s. (from 
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I. The act of heaping; a heap ( Bate ). 2. To exemplify; to give an instance of (Sp,y t 
Hvperhohcal amplification {Swift). 2. To set an example ( Shakspearc ). 

To EXA'GITATE. v. a. {ciagito^ Latin.) EXA'NGUIOUS. a. {ex unguis, Lat.) Hav- 

1. To slukt; to put in motion ( ArbuRmot ). ing no blood- formed with animal juicc3, not 

2. To reproach; to pursue with invectives: sanguineous (Brown). 

Dot in use {Hooker). EXA'NIM A FE. a. {cxanimalus, Lat.) L 

EXAGITATION. t. (from exagilate.) Lifeless; dead. 2. Spiritless; depressed 
The act of shaking or agitating. {Thomson). 

To EXA'LT. v. a. {exalter. French.) l.To EXANIMATION, s . (from exanimate,) 


raise on high {Mai t hew). 2. To elevate to 
wealth or dignity {Ezekiel). 3. To elevate to 
joy or confidence {Clarendon). 4. To praise; 
to extol ; to magnify {Psalm*). 5. To raise 
up in opposition {Kings). 6. To intend; to 
enforce {Prior). 7. To heighten ; to refine 
by fire {Arhuthnot). 8. To elevate in diction 
or sentiment {Rovcommon) . 

EXALTATION, s. (from exalt.) 1, The 
act of raising on high. 2. Elevation to power 
or dignity {Hooker). 3. Elevated state; state 
of greatness or dignity {Tillntson). 4. (In 
pharmacy.) Raising a medicine to a higher de- 
gree of virtue {Quincy). 5. Dignity of a 
planet in which its powers are increased in as- 
trology {Dry den). 

Exaltation op the cross. See 
Cross. 

EXA'MEN. s. (Lat.) Examination; disqui- 
sition ; inquiry {Brown). 

EX A'M I N ATE. s. { examinatus , Lat.) The 
person examined {Bacon). 

EXAMINATION.*, {examination Latin.) 
The act of examining by questions, or experi- 
ment; accurate disquisition {Locke). 

EXAMINATOR. (Lat.) An examiner; 
an inquirer ( Brown ). 

To EXA'.YUNE. v. a . {examino, Latin.) I. 
To try a person accused or suspected by inter- 
rogatories {Church Catechism). 2. To inter- 
rogate a witness {Acts). 3. To tiy the truth 
or falsehood of any proposition. 4. To try by 
experiment, or observation ; to narrowly sift; 
to scan. 5. To make inquiry into; to search 
into: to scrutinize (Locke). 

EXA'MINER. s. (from examine.) One 
who searches into the veracity of an evidence. 
2. One who searches or tries any thing; one 
who scrutinizes. 

EXAMINERS, in chancery, arc two offi- 
cers, whose business is to examine, on oath, the 
witnesses produced on both sides, upon such 
interrogatories as the parties to the suit do ex- 
hibit for the purpose. 

EXA'MPLAllY. a. (from example.) Serv- 
ing for example or pattern {Booker). 

EXA'MPLE. s. {exempte, French.) 1 . Copy 
or pattern; that which is proposed to be resem- 
bled {Raleigh). 2. Precedent; former in- 
stance of the like (Shakspettre ) . 3. Precedent 
of good {Milton). 4. A person fit to be pro- 
posed as a pattern {Timothy). 5. One pu- 
nished for the admonition of others {Jude). 
6. Influence which disposes to imi ution {Ro- 
gers). 7. Instance; illustration of a general 
position by some particular specification {Dry- 
defi). 8. Instance in which a rule is illus- 
trated by an application {Dry den). 

To Exa'mple. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 


Deprivation of life. 

EXA'MMOUS. a. ( exanimh , Lat.) Life- 
less; dead; killed. 

EX A NTH E M A. ( exanthema , ttuffa/x*, 
from f*»y0«w, to spring forth, to bud.) An 
eruption of the skin. Cullen makes exanthe- 
mata an order in the class pyrcxiac. It in- 
cludes contagious diseases, beginning with 
fever, and followed by an eruption on the 
skhi. 

EXANTHEMATOUS, a. (from exanthe- 
mata.) Pustulous; efflorescent ; eruptixe. 

To EXA'NTLATE. v. a. {exant to, Latin . } 
1. To draw out. 2. To exhaust; to waste 
away {Boyle). 

EX A INFLATION. (from emulate.) 

The act of drawing out ; exhaustion. 

EX A RATE, in botany, scored or under- 
lined, as by a pen. 

EX A RATI ON. r. {exaro, Latin.) The 
manual act of writing. 

EXARCH, in antiquity, an appellation 
gi\en, by the emperors of the East, to certain 
officers sent into Italy, in quality of vicars, or 
rather prefects, to defend that part of Italy 
which was yet under their obedience; parti- 
cularly the city of Ravenna against the Lom- 
bards, who bad made themsehes masters of 
the greatest part of the re^t. 

Exarch of a diocese, was, anciently, 
the same with primate. Exarch also denotes 
a kind of dcpu*y, or legate a latere of the pa- 
triarch in the Greek church. It is likewise 
used in the Eastern chinch antiquity tor a ge- 
neral or Miperiour over several monasteries. 

KXARTIC’UL.VTION. s. (r.r and ariicu- 
ht$, Latin.) The dislocation of a joint. 

To EX ASPERATE, v. a. { exaspero , Lat.) 
T. To provoke; to enrage; to inflate {Addi- 
son). 2. To heighten a difference; to aggra- 
vate ; to embitter {Bacon). 3 To exacerbate ; 
to heighten malignity {Bacon). 

Exasperate, hi botany, roughened. 

EXASPERATE!!. *. (from exasperate ,) 
He that e xasi>e rates ; a provoker. 

EXASPERATION *. (from exasperate.) 
1. Aggravation; malignant representation {K. 
Charles). 2. Provocation; irritation ( Atter - 
bury). 

To EXAIJ'CTORATE. v. a. {exauctoro % 
Lat.) l.To dismiss from service. 2. To de- 
prive of a benefice (Ayliffe). 

EX A UCTOHATlO, in the Roman mili- 
tary discipline, a partial discharge, which took 
place after the soldiers had served seven teen 
years; at this period they lost their pay. The 
missio, or full discharge, took place after they 
had been in the armv twenty years. 

EX A U CTORATION . s. (from exaucto - 
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fate.) l. Dismission from service. 2. Depri- 
vation; degradation ( Aijhffe ). 

EXCALCEATION, among the Hebrews, 
a law whereby a widow, whom her husband’s 
brother refused to marry, might summon him 
to a court of justice, and, on his refusal, might 
pull off one of his shoes and spit in his face : 
Loth being reckoned very ignominious. 

EXC : A N 1 )K'SCEN CE. Excan decen- 
cy. s. (evcandcsco, Eat.) 1. Heat ; the state 
of growing hot. i\ Auger; the state of grow- 
ing angry. 

EXCANT A'TION. $. ( excanto , Lat.) Dis- 
enchantment bv a counter charm. 

To EXCA'ftNATE. v. a. (ex and carnis, 
Lat.) To clear from flesh ( Grew ). 

E^CCARN l FIC ACTION. *. (excar niji co, 
Lat.) The act of taking away the flesh. 

To E'XCAVATE. v. a. ( cacavo , Lat.) To 
hollow' ; to cut into hollows ( Blackrnorc ). 

EXCAVA'TION. s. (from excavate.) 1. 
The act of cutting into hollows. 2. The hol- 
low formed ; the cavity (I Pot ton). 

To EXCE'KD. v a. ( exerda , Latin.) 1. 
To go beyond ; to outgo ( IVoodicard ). 2. To 
excel ; to surpass ( Ki 

To Excf/ed. v n. t. Io go too far ; to pass 
the hounds of fitness (Tay lor). 2. To go be- 
yond any limits ( Deutnoaomy ). 3. To bear 

the greater proportion (Dry den). 

EXCE'KD I N CL part. a. (from exceed.) 
Great in quantity, extent, or duration (lia- 
high). 

Exce'eding. ad. In a very great degree; 
eminently (tlafeigh). 

EXCEEDINGLY, ad. To a great degree ; 
greatly ; very much (Newton). 

To EXCEL. v. a. (excello, Lat.) To uutgo 
in good qualities ; to surpass (Prior). 

To ExCe'l. v. n. To have good qualities in 
a great degree ; to he eminent (Temple). 

EXCELLENCE. Excellency. s. (ex- 
cellence, French; p.i cellentia, Latin.) 1 . The 
state of abounding in any good quality. 2. 
Dignity; high rank in existence ( Drydcn ). 

3. The state off excelling in any thing (Locke). 

4. That in which one excels (Addison). 5. 
Purity; goodness (Shaksptare). 6. A title of 
honour. Usually applied to ambassadours and 
cover non rs (Shakspeare). 

EXCELLENT, a. (ex cellens, Latin.) 1. 
Of great virtue, worth, or dignity (Taylor). 2. 
Eminent in anv good quality (Job). 

EXCELLENTLY, ad.' 1 . Well; in a high 
degree (Brown), 2. To an eminent degree 
(Dry den). 

EXCENTRIC, or Excentric circle, 
in the ancient Ptolemaic astronomy, was the 
orbit of the planet itself, which it was supposed 
to describe about the earth, and which was 
conceived excentric thereto ; called also the 
deferent. 

Excentric, or Excentric circle, in 
the new astronomy, is the circle described from 
the centre of the orbit of a planet, with half 
the greatest axis as a radius; or it is the circle 
that circumscribes the elliptic orbit of the 
planet. 


EXC 

Excentric anomaly. See Anomaly* 
Excentric place op a planet, in its 
orbit, is the hdioceniiic place, or that in which 
it appears as seen from the sun. 

Excentric place in the ecliptic, 
is the point of the ecliptic to which the planet is 
referred as viewed from the sun; and which 
coincides with the heliocentric longitude. 

EXCENTR1 CITY. See Eccentrici- 
ty. 

Excentricity, in the old astronomy, is 
the distance between the centre of a planet 
and that of the eanh. 

Excentricity, in the new astronomy, is 
the distance between the sun and the centre of 
a planet’s orbit : called also the simple or single 
excentricity. 

Exccntricities of the Planets at the com- 
mencement of 1801 ; the semi-axis major of 
each orbit being expressed by unity. 

Mercury 0* 205 5 1494- 

Venus . . . . 0*006852y8 

The Earth . • . 001683518 

Mars 0*(X)3 13400 

Jupiter 004817840 

Saturn 0*051)16^30 

Uranus, or Herschcl . 0 04667030 

Secular Variations qf Exccntricities: all po- 
sitive. 

Mercury .... 00000038G7 

Venus 0*0000627 1 1 

The Earth .... 0*000041632 

Mars 0‘000090i;6 

Jupiter 0000159350 

Satui n 0*000312402 

Uranus 0*000025072 

The excentricity of the moon’s orbit is 
0*0o48553; the semi-axis major being unity. 

Exccntricities of the Orbits of the Telescopic 
Planets . 

Ceres (discovered 1801) • . 0*0783486 

Pallas ( . . . 1802) . . 0*245384 

Juno ( . . . 1803; . . 0 254()44 

Vesta ( . . . 1807) . . 0 093220 

( La place Met unique Celeste , and Supple- 
ment.) 

The excentricity of a planet being added to 
the mean distance, gives the greatest distance; 
or, taken from the mean distance, leaves the 
least distance of the planet from the sun. 

To EXCEPT, v. a. (cxcipio, Latin.) To 
lea\e out, and specify as lelt out of a general 
precept, or position (Corinthians). 

To Excb'pt. v. n. To object ; to make ob- 
jections (Locke). 

Exce'pt. preposit . (from the verb.) 1. Ex- 
clusively of; without inclusion of (Milton), 
2. Unless ; if it be not so that (Tillotson), 
EXCEPTING, preposit. Without inclusion 
of; without exception of (Drydcn). 

EXCEPTION. (s : exception Latin.) 1. 
Exclusion from the things comprehended in a 
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precept, or* position (South). 2. Thing ex- 
cepted, or specified in exception. .3. Object- 
ion ; coil (Bentley). 4. Peevish dislike; 
offence taken (Bacon). 

KXC KVnON A BI.E. a. (from exception.) 
Liable in objection ( Addison ). 

EXCETTlOLJS. a . (from except.) Peevish ; 
froward; full of objections (South). 

EXCEPTIVE. a. (from except.) Including 
an exception (lVa*ts) 

EXCli'PTLESS.a. (from except.) Omitting 
or neglecting all exceptions (Shahspeare). 

EXC’E'PfOR. s. (from except.) Objector 
(Burton) 

To EXCE'RN. v. a. ( exceino , Latin.) To 
strain out ; to separate or emit by strainers (Ba- 
con). 

EXCE'RPTION. s. ( cxcerptio , Lat.) The 
act of gleaning or selecting. 2. The thing 
gleaned or selected. 

EXCE'SS. s. ( cxcessus , Latin.) 1. More 
than enough ; superfluity (Hooker). 2. Exu- 
berance ; state of exceeding (Newton). 3. In- 
temperance ; unreasonable indulgence in meat 
and drink (Duppa). 4. Violence of passion. 
b. Transgression of due limits (Denham). 

Excess (Spherical), in trigonometry, the 
excess of the sum of the three angles of any 
spherical triangle, above two right angles. Let 
A,B,C, lie the angles of a spherical triangle, 
the side:, opposite to the angles A,B,C, 
respectively, «tt = two right angles, i = tlie ra- 
dius of a great Circle of the sphere, and R" the 
(lumber oi seconds comprised in radius ; then 
the spherical excels may be ascertained by the 
following elegant theorem, first given by Simon 
Lhuiliicr of Geneva : 

Tan. i (A + B + C — w) = 

1 . a+b + c a + b—e 

— y/ (tan. tan. tan. 

r 4 4 

fl+r— b b + c—a\ 

tail. ). 

4 4 / 

IVJ . Puissant gives the following theorems for 
* the excess : 

t= l(£i)* sin - (,p) 2A. 

/ii"\ 

« = ) bh, where h = the base, and /ti- 

the height of the. triangle. It will hence be 
easy to form a table, fioin which the spherical 
excess of any triangle measured may be learnt 
from its base and height. 

EXCE'SSIVE. a. (excess/ f, French.) 1 . Be- 
yond the common proportion of quantity or 
Lulk (Bacon). 2. Vehement brjoud measure 
ill kindness or dislike (Hayward). 

EXCESSIVELY, ad.. Exceedingly; emi- 
nently; in a great degree (Addison). 

To EXCTFA'NGK. v. a. (exchanger, Fr.) 

1. To give or quit one thing for the sake of 
gaining another (Locke). 2. To give and take 
reciprocally ( Rou'/ ). 

Exchange, s. (from the verb.) !. The act 
of diving and receiving reciprocally (Walter). 

2. Traffic by permutation (South). 3. The 
form or act of transferiing (Shakspeare). 4. 
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The balance of the money of different nation# 
(IJayward). b. The thing given in return for 
something received (Locke). tj. The thing 
received in return for something given (Dry* 
den). See the article immediately following. 

Exchange (Permutation.) .In commerce, 
an agreement, whereby otic thing is trucked or 
gixen for another. The first commerce carried 
on among men, was by exchange ; people fur- 
nished each other mutually with wliat things 
they wanted ; but such exchanges were clogged 
with two considerable difficulties. I. On ac- 
count of the unequal values of commodities ; 
and, 2. Because every body had not just wliat 
might accommodate trie person with whom he 
would exchange. To remove these inconvc- 
niencies, money was invented for a common 
medium ; and instead of exchanging, buying 
and selling were introduced. Yet there are na- 
tions among whom the primithc wav of ex- 
change still obtains ; and even among the most 
civilized people, there are frequent occasions, 
in which they have recourse to this method. 
Such, for instance, is the trade of several cities 
of the North, and Baltic sea, where the French 
exchange their wines and brandies for woods,, 
metals, hemp, and furs. 

The commerce of bills of exchange is, itself, 
a mere trading by exchange ; a truck of money 
for money. Exchange, therefore, properly de- 
notes the. business or trade of mom y» as carried 
on between one place and another, bv means of 
bills ol exchange, i. e. by giving money in one 
city, and receiving a bill to entitle the giver to 
recei'.e the value in another city. See Bill 

OF EXCHANGE. 

In professor Beckmann's hi* lory of inven- 
tions the reader will find an ordinance of the 
jear 1.1JJ4, concerning the acceptance of bills of 
exchange, and also copies of two bills of the 
year i 104, which sufficiently prove that the; 
method of transacting business by bills of ex- 
change wTi* fully established in Europe so early 
as »hc fourteenth century; and that tile present 
form and terms were even then used. The or- 
dinance, which was issued by the city of Bar- 
celona, decreed that bills of exchange should 
be accepted within twenty-four hours after they 
were presented, and that the acceptance should 
he w riiten on the back of the bill. 

There is also another species, called dry ex- 
change, cambium siccum, or usurer’s exchange, 
which consists in giving money atone place, to. 
be repaid it after a certain time hr t lie same 
place, with a certain sum over, which is usually 
more than common interest. The ceremony 
of a real exchange is observed in this fictitious 
Kind, which is only a method of borrowing 
money. The borrower draws a hill of ex- 
change on any imaginary person, perhaps at 
Amsterdam, at the price the exchange then 
goes at, and delivers it to the lender. After 
the time fixed, comes *'t protest from Amsterdam 
for non-payment, with the re-exchange of the 
money from thence to London ; all which, with 
costs, besides a deduction perhaps at the 
making of the bargain, the borrower must' 
pay. 
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Exchange is also used for the profit 
which a merchant, negotiant, or broker 
makes of a sum of money received, and for 
which a bill of exchange is drawn, payable in 
some other place, and by some other person, 
for the interest of his money, and the reward 
of his negotiation. Thi9 profit is exceedingly 
various; ueing sometimes 2, sometimes 3, 4, 
or even 10 and 15 per cent, according as the 
alloy of the species differs, or as money is more 
or less plentiful, or bills of exchange more or 
less scarce, in the places. This kind is ordi- 
narily called real exchange, and sometimes 
mercantile or mixed exchange. 

Exchange is some times used for the agio, 
or difference between the current money or 
cash, and the exchange, or bank money. 
Sometimes again, it is used to denote the dif- 
ference between the par of exchange (or the 
intrinsic value of the money of one country in 
coin of another), and the course of exchange 
(or the value agreed upon by merchants, or 
their factors). In this sense the exchange is 
continually fluctuating. 

Exchange, in arithmetic, is the reduction 
of different coins, or any denominations of 
money, whether there be real coins answering 
to them, or no, from one to another: or the 
method of finding how many of one species, 
or denomination, are equal in value to a given 
number of another ; in order to which it is ne- 
cessary to know the value of the' coins and mo- 
nies of account of different countries, and their 
proportion to each other according to the set- 
tled rate of exchange. The several operations in 

this case are only different applications of the 
rule of three. See Hutton'* and Keith's Aiith . 

Ex ghangk (A rbitratiou of) . See Arbi- 
tration. 

Exch a nge signifies also a place in most 
considerable trading cities, wherein the mer- 
chants, agent?, bankers, brokers, and other 
persons concerned in commerce, meet on cer- 
tain days, and at certain times thereof, to con- 
fer and treat together of matters relating to ex- 
changes, remittances, payments, assurances, 
freights, and other mercantile negotiations, 
both hv sea and land. 

In Flanders, Holland, and several cities of 
France, these places are called burses ; at Pa- 
ris and Lyons, places de change; and in the 
JHanse towns, colleges of merchants. The 
most considerable exchanges in Europe are, 
that of Amsterdam, that of London, called the 
Koyal Exchange, and that of Manchester. 

EXCHA'NGEIl. s . (from erchunge.) One 
who practises exchange {Locke). 

KXCHE'AT. s. See Escheat (Spenser). 
EXCHE'ATOR. s. Sec Escheatoiu 
(Car.) 

EXCHEQUER, in the British jurispru- 
dence, an ancient court of record, in which all 
causes concerning the Revenues and rights of 
the crown are heard and determined, and 
where the crown revenues arc received. It 
took its name from the chequetcd cloth which 
covered the tabic of the court* 
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This court u said to have been erected by 
William the Conqueror, its model being taken 
from a like court established in Normandy 
long before that time. Anciently its autho* 
rity was so great, that it was held in the king's 
palace, and the acts thereof were not to be ex* 
atnined or controlled in any other of the king's 
courts ; hut, at present, it is the last of tho 
four courts at Westminster. 

The exchequer, for the despatch of business, 
is generally divided into two parts; one of 
which is chiefly conversant in the judicial 
hearing and deciding of all causes relating to 
the king's coffers, formerly termed the exche- 
quer of accounts: the other is called the re- 
ceipt of the exchequer, as being principally 
employed in receiving and paying of money. 

The judicial part of the exchequer is a court 
both of law and equity. The court of law i* 
held in the office of pleas, according to the 
course of common law, before the barons: in 
this court, the plaintiff ought to be a debtor or 
accountant to the king; and the leading pro- 
cess is either a writ of subpoena, or quo minus, 
which last goes into Wales, where no process 
out of courts of law ought to run, except a ca- 
pias uiLigatuiii. 

Th ’ court of equity is held in the exchequer 
chamber before the treasurer, chancellor, and 
barons; but, generally, before the baron9 
only : the lord chief baron being the chief 
judge to hear and determine all emses. The 
proceedings in this part of the exchequer are 
by English hill and answer, according to the 

practice of the court of chancery j with this 
difference, that the plaintiff here must set forth 
that he is a debtor to the king, whether he be 
so or not. It is in this court of equity that the 
clergy exhibit bills for the recovery of theit 
tythes, &c. 

But, besides the business relating to debtors, 
fanners receivers, accountants, &c. all penal 
punishments, intrusion, and forfeitures upon 

I mpular actions, are matters likewise cogmza- 1 
>le by this court; where there also sits a 
puisne* bai on who administers the oaths to 
high sheriffs, bailiffs, auditors, receivers, col- 
lectors, comptrollers, surveyors, and searchers 
of all the customs, &.c. The exchequer in- 
Scotland has the *ame privileges and jurisdic- 
tion as that of England ; and all matters com- 
petent to the one are competent to the other 
also. 

Barons , and Chancel tor of the Exche** 
quer. See Barons and Chancellor. 

Exc h eq u f r - b j l f. s a re a species of paper 
first established in inj}0, to supply the want of 
circulating cash, during the re-coinage at that 
period. They were then taken at the exche- 
quer for all payments oi the revenue, and, 
when re-issued, they were allowed 7 1 . 12s. per 
cent, interest. They have since been issued 
yearly . and the bank of England, ever since 
the year have been the contractors for 

their circulation, at a certain premium. The 
commi*' 'inner* of the treasury arc empowered, 
by various statutes, to borrow money, within** 
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specific sum, limited by those statutes, by issu- 
iug exchequer bills on the credit of certain du- 
ties; which bills, by 1 2 Anne, cap, 11. and 12 
Geo. I. cap. 11. bear an interest of 2d. a clay 
per cent, payable to the bearers. These bills 
are numbered arithmetically, and registered ac- 
cordingly, so that the principal sums may be 
paid oil in course, and the iuteicsl shall be 
payable every three months. The said exche- 
quer bills shall be current to all receivers and 
collectors of the customs, excise, or any re- 
venue, and at the receipt of the exche- 
quer. 

If any exchequer bills be lost, upon affidavit 
before a baron of the exchequer, and certificate 
from him, and security given to pay the same 
if found, duplicates are to be made out ; and 
when bills are defaced, new ones shall be deli- 
vered. Forging of these bills, or of the indorse- 
ments on them, is felony. 

The sum of 2,750,000/. is usually raised by 
exchequer bills on credit of the malt tax, and 
tax on personal estates, although it is well 
kuown that these taxes never produce so much, 
the deficiency being always made good out of 
the next supplies. The sum to he issued out 
of the produce of the consolidated fund is like- 
wise usually raised by these bills, charged upon 
the growing produce of the surplus ot the said 
fund ; also other sums for ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expences, by bills charged upon the 
first supplies of the next session ; so that of 
late years the total amount of outstanding ex- 
chequer bills has usually been about ten mil- 
lions. The bank, since 170fi, have contracted 
with government for the circulation of these 
bills at a certain premium. The interest they 
carry has been at various rates, from 7 /. 12s. to 
3 per cent.; those at present in circulation 
bear interest at the rate of threepence halfpen- 
ny a day per cent, which is computed up to 
the day of sale, from the respective dates of the 
bills. They are generally for 100/. each, hut 
many of those issued on the vote of credit are 
for 1000/. and they have sometimes been made 
out for much larger sums : they are numbered 
arithmetically, and registered accordingly, for 
the purpose of paying them off in a regular 
course. They are paid at the exchequer bill 
office, and the time of payment is notified by 
advertisement. 

. The daily transactions between the hank and 
the exchequer are chiefly carried on by hills of 
1000 /. each, which are deposited by the bank 
in the exchequer to the amount of the sums 
received by them on government account : the 
banknotes and cash tnus received by the bank 
being retained by them, as the detail part of the 
money-concern9 of government is all transacted 
atthe*bank. The instalments on loans are 
paid into the receipt of the exchequer by these 
exchequer bills of 1000/. each, which are re- 
ceived again hy the bank as cash, either for the 
amount of dividends due, or in re-payments 
of advances ; and as, while deposited in the 
exchequer, they are considered merely a9 a 
pledge ot security, they of course continue to 


bear interest, till the advance oti which tire 
bunk first received them is paid of}'. 

In October, 1796, the 5 percent, exchequer 
hills, issued on the vote oi credit, being at d 
considerable discount, it was thought proper to 
fund them ; and the terms agreed upon were 
as follows:— The holders to he entitled for 
every 10()/. to either of the following capitals 1 

£• % dL 

17<) 19 9i in the 3 per cents. 

137 18 in the 4 per cents. 

118 () loj in the b per cents. 

The amount of the bills thus funded was 
1,433,870/. and the capital stock created in 
the different funds, 2,374,333 /. 14 s. 8 d. 

In November 18U1, it was again found ne- 
cessary to fund a considerable part of the out- 
standing exchequer bills, which was effected 
011 the following conditions: for each 100/. 
principal to receive the under-mentioned pro- 
portions of stock : 

Estimated value. 

£• £• s. d. 

2b Th rec per cent, consols .... 1 7 1 I OJ 

25 Three per cent, reduced .*16 l6 10J 

50 Four per cent, consols ....42 7 f> 

25 New 5 per cents 24 15 0 

1 a . 9 a. Long annuity •••• l 14 4 

£. 102 15 7 

And the proprietors to have the liberty of sub- 
scribing oOl . additional in money for every 
100/. they held in bills, the money thus raised 
to be applied in paying oft’ the sum of about 
2,400,00*)/. in exchequer hills in the possession 
of the bank. The amount of the bills funded 
and redeemed was 8,910,450/. 

As there is always a considerable sum out- 
standing in exchequer bills, the interest paid 
thereon forms a constant addition to the annual 
charge of the funded debt ; the amount paid 
for interest on exchequer bilb in the year* 
1803, J 804, and 1805, respectively, was as 
follows : 

£. s. d . 

1 S03 801,787 10 5* 

1804 f)24,859 18 10 

1805 1,478,310 3 

The premium or discount at which exche- 
quer bills sell, depends on the proportion which 
the interest payable on them hears to the in- 
terest produced by the public funds according 
to their current prices. 

Exchequer bills, though the samenn their 
nature and solidity, differ in their origin from 
navy bills in this, that they are issued in anti- 
cipation of revenue, and circulated by the bank 
of England to raise money. During the recess 
of parliament, there is a sum left to the credit 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, to serve in 
cases of exigency. The bank makes advances 
to the amount voted, for which the exchequer 
issues hills. There is $ standing contract be- 
tween government and the bank for the trou- 
ble and expence attending the issue and circu- 
lation of these bills. ( Chambers, Fairman % 
Fortune, Gregory, Grellicr ). 



EXCISE. 

Bhek look of the Exchequer, a book (who seems to have been the father of the ex-* 
Containing a description of the court of Eng- ci9e), in his letter to sir John Hothain, signi- 
land in 1 175, and its officers, with their ranks, Tying, that they had orocccded in the excise to 
privileges, wages, &C. also the revenues of many particulars, ana intended to go on far- 
the crown, both in money and cattle. ther ; out that it would be necessary to use the 

EXCISE, from the fielgic acctisse , tribu- people to it by little and liule. And altcr- 
tum, tribute, an inland duty or imposition, wards, when the nation had been accustomed 
paid sometimes upoti the consumption of a to it for a series of years, the succeeding chaoi- 
cotnmodity, or frequently upon the wholesale, pions of liberty boldly and openly declared the 
which is the last stage before the consumption, impost of excise to he the most easy and pro* 
This is doubtless, impartially speaking, the duciive levy that could be laid upon the peo- 
tnost economical way of taxing the subject ; pie ; and accordingly continued it during the 
the charges of levying, collecting, and manag- whole usurpation. Upon king Charles’s re- 
ing the excise duties, being considerably less in turn, it having then been long established and 
proportion than in other branches of the reve- its produce well known, some part of it was 
nue. It also renders the commodity cheaper given to the crown, in 12 Car. II. by way of 
to the consumer, than charging it with cus- purchase lor the feudal tenures and other op- 
toms to the same amount would do ; for the pressive parts of the hereditary revenue. But, 
reason just now given, because generally paid from its first original to the present time, it* 
in a much la.er stage of it. But at the same very name has been odious to the people. Ic 
time, the rigour and arbitrary proceedings of has, nevertheless, been imposed on abundance 
excise laws seem hardly compatible with the of other commodities iii the reigns of king 
temper of a free nation. For the frauds that William III. and every succeding prince, to 
miglu be committed in this branch of the reve- support the enormous expeuces occasioned by 
nue, unless a strict watch is kept, make it ne- our wars on the continent. Thus brandic* 
ccssary, wherever it is established, to give the and other spirits arc now excised at the distil- 
officers a power of entering and searching the lery ; printed cottons and linens, at the print- 
houses of such as deal in excisable comrno- ers ; starch and hair* powder, at the maker's ; 
dities, at any hour of the day, and, in many gold and silver wire, at the wire drawer’s ; all 
cases, of the night likewise. And the proceed- plate whatsoever, first in the hands of the 
ings, in case of transgressions, are so summa- vender, who pujs yearly for a licence to sell it, 
ry and sudden, that a man may be convicted and afterwards in the bands of the occupier, 
in two days time in the penalty of many thou- who also pays an annual duty for having it in 
sand pounds, by two commissioners or justices his custody ; and coaches and other wheel car- 
of the peace; to the exclusion of the trial by riage% for which the occupier is excised; 
jury, and disregard of the common law. For though not with th<* same circumstances of 
these reasons, though lord Clarendon tells us, arbitrary strictness with regard to plate and 
that to Ins knowledge the earl of Bedford (who coaches as in the other instances. To these 
was made lord treasurer by king Charles I. to we may add coffee and tea, chocolate and cocoa 
oblige his parliament) intended to have set up paste, for which the duty is paid by the re- 
the excise in England, yet it never made a part tailor; all artificial wincsi commonly called 
of that unfortunate prince’s revenue; being first svfreets; paper and pasteboard, first when 
introduced, on the model of the Dutch proto- made, and again if stained or printed; malt, 
type, by the parliament itself after its rupture as before mentioned; vinegars; and the manu- 
with the crown. Yet such was the opinion of facture of glass ; for all which the duty is paid 
its general unpopularity, that when in 1()42 by the manufacturer ; hops, for which the per- 
aspersions were cast by malignant persons upon son that gathers them is answerable ; candle* 
the house of commons, that they intended to and soap, which are paid for at the maker's; 
introduce excises, the house for its vindication malt liquors brewed lor sale, which are ex- 
therein did declare, that these rumours were ciscd at the brewery ; cyder and perry at tfie 
false and scandalous, and that their authors venders; leather and skins, at the tanner’s; 
should be apprehended and brought to condign and, lately, tobacco, at the manufacturer’s: a 
punishment. Its origiual establishment was list, which no friend to his country would wish 
in 1643, and its progress was gradual ; being to see farther increased, 
at first laid upon those persons and coimnodi- The excise was formerly farmed out ; but is 
ties where it was supposed the hardship would now managed for the king by commissioners 
be least perceivable, viz. the makers and vend- in both kingdoms, who receive the whole pro- 
era of beer, ale, cyder, and pciry ; and the my- duct of the excise, and pay it into the exche- 
alists at Oxford soon followed the example of quer. These comm i^sioners are nine in num- 
their brethren at Westminster, by imposing a her in England, and five in Scotland. The 
similar duty: both sides protesting, that it former have a salary of 1000/. a year, the latter 
should be continued no longer than to the end (jOO /. They are obliged by oath to take no fee 
of the war, and then be utterly a bolished. But or reward but from the king himself; and 
the parliament at Westminster soon after ini- from them there lies an appeal to five other 
posed it on flesh, wine, tobacco, sugar, and commissioners culled commissioners of ap* 
«uch a multitude of other commodities, that it peals, 
might be fairly denominated general : in pur- 
suance of the plan laid down by Mr. Pymme 
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Total grots produce qf the Excise Duties in England \ 
in the year ending the $th qf January , 1807. 


/. 

Auctions 249,891 

Beer and ale 2, 97 1 ,351 

Bricks and tiles 3('6,i>6 1 

Candles 311 ,449 

Cocoa-nuts and coffee 3 '24,1 78 

Cyder and perry 1.9,772 

Glass 424,788 

Hides and skins 311,322 

Hops 58,339 

Licences 301,083 

Malt 1,388,130 

Metheglin, or mead 161 

Paper 359,158 

Printed goods 698,873 

Salt 1,470,704 

Soap 586,564 

Spirits, British 1,201,200 

Ditto, Foreign 1,772,866 

Starch 60,025 

Sweets 24,771 

Tea 1,280,751 

Tobacco and snuff 196,188 

Vinegar and verjuice 38,024 

Wine 1,149,313 

Wire 13,338 


/. d* 

14 U 

15 7 * 
10 <>J 

4 8 

5 7 h 
5 li 

91 

17 1 

15 2V 
17 Ilf 

8 8 ‘ 
8 9 

5 5i 
17 8 

13 2^ 
5 7j 

J9 11 

14 5j 
14 0* 

0 05 

16 81 
10 10i 
14 71 

8 7i 
9 11 


WAR TAXES. 

Wine 210,292 7 3£ 

Malt 2,713,172 10 8$ 

Spirits, British and foreign. ... 1 ,473,936 6 1 If 

Sweets 4,483 12 3} 

Tea 1,313,664 13 74 

Tobacco and snuff 1 62,342 19 10JJ 

ANNUAL DUTIES. 

Old malt duty 676,810 12 Oj 

Additional malt duty 1,115,491 1 9 

Tobacco and snuff 428,140 4 9f 


Total £. 23,414,796 6 7{ 


The balance of cash at the commencement 
of the year being 27,790/. 3.v. 3 id. added to the 
abo\e sum, makes tVie total to be accounted 
for 23,442,586/. 9«. 1 1 d. This amount is sub- 
ject to various deductions, consisting princi- 
pally of the exprnres of management, draw- 
backs of duty on goods exported, allowances 
and bounties on several commodities, annual 
payments to the officers of the late wine licence 
office and of the old salt duties, and pensions 
granted by patent out of the excise while it 
formed part of the hereditary re\enue of the 
crown. The amount of these payments in the 
yeaF ending the 5ih of January, 1 807, was as 


follows : 

/. d. 

Charges of Management . ... 569,341 0 4 J 

Taxes repaid to officers. 3n 513 15 8* 

Exports 920,-712 3 10 

Allowances 69,242 5 Ilf 

Bounties 20,304 19 5f 

Overchat ges, overpayments, 
repayments per treasury 

warrant, &c 29,701 1,5 Of 

Payments to officers of late 
wine licence office and salt 
duties 10,599 4 5f 


Pensions to the duke of Graf- 
ton and others 14,000 0 0 

Payments into the exchequer 21,739,067 12 10 
Balance of cash remaining the 
5 th of January, 1807, carri- 
ed to the next year's ac- 
count 39,103 12 3} 

Total £. 23,442,586 9 11 

The total gross produce of the excise duties 
in Scotland, in the above year, was 1,824,394/. 
Os. 6§t/. ; of which the sum of 1,445,000/. was 
paid into the exchequer during the year. The 
total gross produce of the excise duties in Ire- 
land, for the same year, was 1,453,500/. 0 s. 2d. 
(Brit. Ency.). ! 

Excise laws. For more easily levying 
the revenue of the excise, the kingdom of Eng- 
land and Wales is divided into about fifty col- 
lections, some of which are called by the 
names of particular counties, others by the 
names of great towns ; where one county is 
divided into several collections, or where a col- 
lection comprehends the contiguous parts of 
several counties, every such collection is subdi- 
vided into several districts, within which there 
is a supervisor ; and each district is again sub- 
divided intomiiridcs and lootwalks, within each 
of which there is a ganger or surveying officer. 

The commissioners or sub-commissioners, 
in their respective circuits and divisions, shall 
constitute, under their hands and seals, so 
many gangers as they shall find needful. 

Arrears of duties. — By several acts of parlia- 
ment, all articles in the possession of persons 
subject to the excise laws, together with all the 
materials and utensils of whatsoever descrip- 
tion, are made liable for the arrears of duties, 
whether tluse be single or double duties ; and 
if a ttader, being in arrears for the single du- 
ties, becomes a bankrupt, and is convicted 
after the assignment of his effects, the double 
duties arc a lien upon the oxciscablc commo- 
dities, utensils, and materials in the hands of 
his assignees, and the commissioners or magis- 
trates may authorize the penally to be levied 
upon all such commodities, and all the mate- 
rials, preparations, utensils, and vessels for 
making thereof, in the custody of the bank- 
nipt, or any person or persons in trust for him. 
2 Doug. 41 1. 

Bonds , for the exportation of « exciseable 
commodities, are to be taken by officers of ex- 
cise, and they arc to be given generally upon 
all exciseable articles, at the place where ex- 
ported. 

Forgery of any stamps, licences, certificates, 
permits, or any other excise documents, is by 
various statutes made a capital felony. 

Licences.— In all cases where licences are 
required, the licence will only sanction the 
business carried on in that particular place for 
which such licence was granted ; but when 
the business is carried on by partner^ onf 
licence will be sufficient to cover the firm. 
OJjiccrs of e*ci$Ci— The officers of excise arf 
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to be* appointed, and inay be dismissed, re- 
placed, or altered, by the commissioners, 
under their hands and seals ; their salaries are 
allowed and established by the treasury ; and 
by 1 W. & M. c. 24 . s. 16 . if it is proved by 
two witnesses, that any officer has demanded 
or taken any money, or other reward whatever, 
except of the king, such offender shall foifeit 
his office. 

By several statutes, no process can be sued 
out against any officer of excise, for any act 
done m the execution of his office, until one 
month after notice given, specifying the cause 
of action, and the name and abode of the per- 
son who is to begin, and the attorney who is 
to conduct the action ; and within one month 
after s»ch notice, the officer may tender 
amends, and plead such tender in bar ; and 
having tendered insufficient or no amends, he 
may, with leave of the court, before issue 
joined, pay money into court. 

Officeis of excise are empowered to search, 
at all times of the day, entered warehouses, 
or places for tea, coffee, &x\ But private 
houses can only be searched upon oath of the 
suspicion before a commissioner or justice of 
peace, who c.m by their warrant authorize a 
search. 

Permits . — Persons dealing in exciseable 
commodities are entitled to perm ns for remov- 
ing the same to different places m cert.iin 
quantities, and under certain regulation'*. 
These permit arc written upon a peculiar 

species of paper, manufactured expressly for 

the purpose 5 and hv i 11 Geo. III. c. 70. s II. 
no permit paper is to bo delivered out before 
it shall be filled up agreeably to the request 
note of a trader ; and officers knowingly 
granting any false permit, making false entiies 
111 the counterpart thereof, or rcctitins any 
commodities into stock with a false nr forged 
permit, are to he trai^portcd for seven years. 

Samples . — Officers of excise are, by vari- 
ous acts, empowered to take samples of excise- 
able commodities, paying the prices therein 
regulated for the same. 

Sci?ures . — When an officer makes a seizure 
of any spirits, or other articles, he must lay 
his hand on the cask 1 *, vessels, &c. so seized, 
and declare that he seizes such spirits, &'e. 
and the casks or vessels containing the same, 
for the use of his majesty and of himself ; but 
if the officer happens to be alone when he 
makes suefi seizure, he must afterwards, in 
the presence of witnesses, again lay his hand 
on such cask, vessel, &c. and repeat the 
former declaration of seizure. 

All informations on seizures must be laid 
in the names of the officers making the same. 

By 41 Geo. III. c. <)(). commissioners of 
excise are empowered to make restitution of 
exciseable goods. 

Scales and weights. — By various acts of 
parliament, traders subject to the excise laws 
are to keep just and sufficient scales and 
wights, under the penalty of 100/. for every 
9uch offence, and the scales and weights may 
bp seized by the officers. 
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Traders, manufacturers, and dealers liable 
to the excise duties, are to assist the officers 
in weighing stock ; and forcibly obstructing, 
or using any art or contrivance - to prevent or 
impede the officers from taking a true account, 
incurs a penalty of 100/. (Grcgonfs Diet.) 

To Excise, v. a. (from the noun.) To 
levy excise upon a person or thing {Pope). 

EXCISEMAN, s . An officer who in- 
spects commodities/ and rates their excise. 

EXCISION, s. (excisio, Latin.) Extir- 
pation ; destruction ; min (Decay of Piety). 

E XC IT A BI LIT Y . Excitement. In 
medicine, terms nliiio t peculiar to the Bruno- 
nian system. (See Buunonian system.) In 
all the states of life, observes Or. Brown, man 
and other animals differ from themselves in 
their dead stite, or from any other inanimate 
matter, in this property alone ; they can be 
affected by external agents, as well as by cer- 
tain function*! peculiar to themselves, in such 
a manner, that the phamomena peculiar 10 the 
living .state can he produced. This proposi- 
tion extends to every thing that is vital in 
nature, and therefoic applies to vegetables. 

The external agents are reducible to heat, 
diet, and other substances taken into the 
it'itn ( iU] a blood, the fluids secreted from the 
body and air. 

The functions of the system itself, producing 
the same effect, are muscular contraction, 
sense, or perception, and the energy of the 
brain in thinking, and in exciting passion and 

emotion. These all et the system in the same 

manner as the other agents; and they arise 
both fiom the other and from themselves. 

If the property which dittingm&hrs living 
from dead matter, or the operation of cither of 
the two sets of powers ho withdrawn, life 
ceases. Nothing else than the presence of 
the«.e is necessary to life. 

The property on which both sets of powers 
act may be named excitability, and the powers 
themselves exciting powers. By the word 
body is meant, boih the body simply so called, 
and also as endued with an intellectual part, a 
part appropriated to passion and emotion, or a 
soul : the usual appellation in medical writings 
is system . 

The effects common to all the exciting 
powers are, sense, motion, mental exertion, 
and passion. Now r their effects being the 
same, it must he granted that the operation 
of all the powers is the same. 

The effects of the exciting powers acting 
upon the excitability may be denominated or- 
aiement. 

The excitability of the whole body, there- 
fore, as well as of particular parts, is supposed 
to be in a state of perpetual variation, depend- 
ing upon the time and manner of application 
of the internal and external stimuli employed 5 
and the care upon this theory consists in pro- 
portioning the stimuli to the degree of excita- 
bility present in the patient till healthy excite- 
ment is restored. . 

EXCITATION, s. (from exato , Latin.) 
1. The act of exciting, or putting into mo- 



fion (Bacon). 2. The act of rousing or 
awakening (Watts). 

To EXCITE. v. a. ( excito , Latin.) 1. To 
rouse ; to animate ; to stir up ; to encourage 
(Spenser). 2. To pnt into motion ; to raise. 

EXCITEMENT, r. (from excite.) The 
motive by which one is stirred up (Skakspcare). 

EXCITER, s. (from excite.) 1. One that 
stirs up others, or puts them in motion (King 
Charles). 2. The cause bv which any thing 
is raided or pnt in motion ( Decay of Piety.) 

EXCITING CAUSE. In medicine. Oc- 
casional cause. Procatarctic cause. Remote 
cause. That which, when applied to the 
body under a state of predisposition, excites a 
disease. The exciting or i euiotc causes of dis- 
eases are eh her external or internal. 

To EXCLA'IM. v. a. (exclamo, Latin.) 
1. To erv out with vehemence; to make an 
outcry ( heentf of Piety.) y. To declare with 
loud vociferation (Shakspearc). 

Excla'im. s. (from the verb.) Clamour; 
outers : not used ( Shakspcare ). 

EXCLA'IM Ell. s. (from exclaim.) One 
that nukes vehement outcries ( Attirbury ). 

EXCLAMATION s. ( exclumutto , Lat.) 
I. Vehement outcry; clamour; outrageous 
vociferation (Hooker). 2. An emphalic.il ut- 
terance (Sidney). 3. A note by which a pa- 
theor.d sentence is marked thus I . 

Ex c l a M a t i o n. I ii rhetoric, a fi anre that 

expresses the violent and sudden breaking out 
and vehemence of any nation. Sum is that 
in the second book of Milton’s Paradise Lost : 

O unexpected stroke, worse than of death ! 
Must I thus leave thee. Paradise? Thus 
leave 

Thee, native soil ; these happy walks and 
shades, 

Fit haunt of gods? 

EXOLA'MATORY. a. (from exclaim.) 
1. Practising exclamation. 2. Containing ex- 
clamation. 

To EXCLUDE, v. a. (exclude, Latin.) 
1. To shut out; to hinder from entrance or 
admission (Dry den). 3. To debar; to hinder 
from participation; to prohibit ( Dry dm). 
3. To expect in any position. 4. Not to com- 
prehend in any grant or privilege (Honker). 

5. To dismiss from the womb or egg (Brown.) 
EXCLUSION, s . (fiom exclude.) I. The 

act of shutting out or denying admission ( Ba- 
con). 2. Rejection ; not reception (Addison). 

3. The act of debarring from any privilege 

4. Exception (Bacon), h. The dismission of 
the young from the egg or womb ( Hay ) . 

6. Ejection ; emission ; thing emitted (Brown). 
Exclusion, or Bill or exclusion, 

a bill proposed about the close of the reign of 
king Charles II. for excluding the duke of 
York, the king's brother, from the throne, on 
account of his being a papist f 

Exclusion, in mathematics, is a method 
of coming at the solution of numerical pro- 
blems, by previously throwing out of our 
consideration such numbers as are of no use in 
solving the question. 
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EXCLUSIVE, a. (from txcfode.} l.Hat- 
ing the power of excluding or denying admis- 
sion (Milton). 2. Debarring from participa- 
tion (Locke). 3. Not^ taking into any ac- 
count or number. 4. Excepting. 

EXCLU SIVELY, ad. I. Without admis- 
sion of another to participation (Boyle). 2. 
Without comprehension in an account or 
number ; not inclusively ( Ayliffc ). 

To EXCO'CT. o. u. (ex cactus, Latin.) To 
hod up ; to make by boiling (Bacon). 

KXCCECA'RIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class diuccia, order triandria. Ament 
naked, covered with florets ; calyxless; corol- 
less. Fern styles three ; capsules three-grained; 
seeds solitary. There arc two species, e. agol- 
locha, and e. coch inch mentis. 

The agallochum, which is known by the 
name of aloowood, or the aromatic aloe, ia 
one of the most valuable spices i in potted from 
the East, and has been in high estimation, even 
in the eailiest aces. According to the different 
species of the plant, it is caUed lignum aloes , 
agal/ochi veri , aquiUe , and calami) ac, all of 
which differ remarkably in their sen ible pro- 
perties. Iti*., however, very difficult to ascer- 
tain the boianic.il character of these various 
species. 

The aromatic wood of aloe is properly a re- 
sin, which has pervaded the pores of the tree. 

TIip nomine sort of this resinous wood is as 

precious as goM, m*l ’« u>rd nnlv bv die great 
and affluent in the East Indies, China, and 
Japan, as an agreeable pet f .me, with which 
they fumigate houses : hence it is but rarely 
imported into Europe. It is black, and varie- 
gited with grey \eins, swims on water, and if 
strongly rubbed on gljss, leaves behind reuni- 
ons particles, which neither water, saliva, ex- 
pressed oils, nor an alkaline lye, but spirit of 
wine only will dissolve and remove. Its odour 
is very grateful. 

This substance has, in former times, been 
much used as a medicine, not only in biliary 
complaints, diseases of the liver and stomach, 
and dysentery, but likewise as a remedy for the 
maw-worm ; but at present i: is entirely neg- 
lected — a revolution to which several of tbe an- 
cient remedies have been subject, and which is 
likely to take place with many of the modern. 

Father De Loureiro assures us, that he dis- 
covered in the province of CochinrChina the 
tree which affords the true aloe. This aromatic 
wood is found in resinous masses, duly in old 
half-decayed, hollow trees. According to this 
writer, the tree belongs, in the system of Lin- 
ndus, to the first division of the tenth class, 
the decandria monogynia : he called it aloe - 
xyljim agallochum. It grows on the highest 
mountains of Chochin-China, on the banks of 
thp river Lav, which flows through the whole 
of that province. Loureiro had no opportunity 
of seeing the blossojus on the tree ; he could 
only once obtain them dried, and transmitted 
by a friend, so that the parts of fructification 
were much bruised and lacerated on a long 
journey, and he could with difficulty give thft . 
following description « 


\ 
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Aloexylum agallochum. Differ, spec. aJoe. 
foliis luhceolatis, abends : pedunculis polyflo- 
ris, terminalibus. 

Hub. Arbor magna : trunco et ramis erec- 
tis, altissimis : cortice cannabino, fusco, gla- 
bro* nec era? so. 

Folia lanceolata, octo polyces louga, inte- 
gerrima, plana, glabra, subcoriacca, alterna, 
petiolaia. Flos terniinaLis, pedunculis poly- 
gons. 

Usus. Ligni hujus sufiimenta inter omnia 
maxi me aestimantur apud nationcs Orientates. 
Ex arbori* cortice fit vulgaris charta, in qua 
Conchin-cliinenses scribuni, sicut in Japonia 
fit cx cortice mori. 

Virtu* medica. Excitans, corroborans, ce- 
phalica, cardiaca. SufTitus valet contra verti- 
ginem et paratysiin. Pulvis cohibet vomiturn 
et fiuxus vcutris, prjccipue lientricos, quod 
lion proprie astringendo, sod corroborando 
agit. 

This tree is not of a poisonous nature, and 
yields no milky sap when perforated. With 
respect to the genuine wood of aloe, Lnurciio 
mai nlains that the various species differ re- 
niatkablx, both in colour and Hdvour. By 
some botaui.-is, this aromatic wood has been 
confounded with the lignum nquike, which is 
likewise esteemed for its agreeable odour, and, 
like the agalloehuin \eium, calntnbuc, and 
garo dc Malacca, affords different species of 
perfume. 

To EXCO'C.ITATE v. a (rxcogito, Lut.) 
To invent ; n» stiikc out by thinking (More). 

EXC’OMMU'NICABEK. Liable or de- 
serving to be excommunicated (Hooker). 

To EXC O M \I U'N 1 CATE. ». «. (rxcom- 
mnmeos Lnt.) To eject from the communion 
of the church by au ecclesiastical censure 
(Hum.). 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an anathema, 
or ecclesiastical censuic, and punishment; 
whereby a heretic is cut off from the society of 
the faithful, or an obstinate sinner from the 
communion of the church, and the participa- 
tion of the sacraments. 

This cetwi re of excommunication was origi- 
nally instituted for preserving the purity of 
the church; hut ambitious ecclesiastics con- 
verted it by degrees into an engine for pro- 
moting their own power, and inflicted it oil the 
most frivolous occasions. 

The power of excommunication properly 
belongs to,the bishop ; but he may delegate it 
to any graxe priest, with the chancellor. 

Every excommunication should be preceded 
by three public admonitions, two days at least 
distant from each other ; but this* is to be 
understood of excommunications imposed by 
the ecclesiastical judge; for those imposed by 
the law are incurred to all intents and purposes 
the moment the action is committed. 

These latter are called excommunications by 
the canon, or lata* scnt\nlhs ; and are so 
very numerous, that it would be difficult, 
even for the best canonists, to give an exact 
list of them ; there are fifty in the Clernen- 
tjqesj tyventy in the bull Coaiya Dqmini, &c. 
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ifi&tns’s Mag. Cone. vol. iv. p, G64. Rebuff?, 
on the Concordat, reckons up sixty penalties 
accruing upon excommunication. 

Excommunication is founded ou a natural 
right which all societies have, of excluding 
out of their body such as violate the laws 
thereof. 

Excommunication is either major or minor , 
i. e. greater or less; the first, which is that 
understood when we say, simply, excommuni- 
cation, separates or cuts on the delinquent 
from all communication and fellowship with 
other Christians ; disables him from defend- 
ing his rights, bringing an action at law, he a 
witness, &c. The second, or lesser, only 
excludes from the communion of the Lord's 
supper. 

The greater excommunication, called also 
ah homiue, is when a prelate, or his deputy, 
excommunicates any man personally, and in- 
terdicts him all society xvith the faithful, all 
use of sacraments, See. 

In the ancient church, the sentences of the 
greater excommunication were solemnly pro- 
mulged four time*, in the year, with candles 
lighted, bells tolling, the cross, and other 
solemnities. 

T‘. lesser excommunication is incurred 
plena jure, by hav’.o»i any communication 
with a person excommunicated in the g' eater 
excommunication. And this too imports ft 
privation of communion, but not an interdic- 
tion from entering the church, nor having 
commerce with the faithful. 

Anciently, the excommunicated were obliged 
to procure absolution from their bishop, and 
make satisfaction to the church, in forty 
days time ; otherwise they were compelled to 
it by the secular judge, by a seizure of 
their effects, imprisonment of their persons, 
&c. 

Excommunication, among the pagans, 
excluded the persons from the sacrifices and the 
temples, and delivered them oxer to the Fu- 
ries, which was called erccrare , and Diris devo - 
vere. When Marcus Crassus set out on In'! 
expedition against the Farthians, Attains, tri- 
bune of the people, not being able to prevent 
him, ran to the gate of the city through which 
tlu* general was to pass, and setting a chafing- 
dish in the middle of the way with fire in it, 
when Crassus drew near, he threw some per- 
fumes into the chafing-dish, and pronounced 
curses against Crassus with great exclamation, 
and thus excommunicated him. 

Excommunication, in the church of 
England, is the highest ecclesiastical censure 
which can be pronounced by a spiritual judge 
against a Christian : for thereby he i$ excluded 
from the bodv of the church, and disabled to 
bung anv action, or sue any person in the 
common law court?. Co. Lit. 133. 

The sentence of excommunication was in- 
stituted originally for preserving the purity of 
the church ; and' it setuns agreed, tint wher- 
ever the spiritual court has juris, ltd ion in any 
came, and the party refuses to appear to their 
citation, or after sentence, being admonished 
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to obey their decree, that he may be excotti- 
municated. 1 Rol. Abr. 883. 

A person excommunicated is disabled to be 
a witness in any cause : he cannot be attorney 
or procurator for another ; he is to be turned 
out of the church by the church-warden, and 
not to be allowed Christian burial. Gibs. 
Cod. 435. 

The sentence of excommunication can only 
be pronounced by the bishop* or other person 
in holy orders, being a master of arts at least ; 
also the priest's name pronouncing such sen* 
fence, is to be expressed in tile instrument 
issuing under seal out of the court. Gibs. 
Cod. 10()5. 

EXCOMMUNICATO CAPIENDO, or 
Significavit, a writ directed to the sheriff, 
for the apprehension of one who stands obsti- 
nately excommunicated the space of forty days. 
Such a one, not seeking absolution, hath, or 
may ha\e, his contempt certified into the 
chancery ; whence this writ issues for laying 
him up, without bail or maiuprizc, until lie 
conform himself. 

Excommunicato deliberando, is a 
writ directed to the under sheriff, for the 
delivery of an excommunicated person out of 
prison ; upon certificate of the 01 dinar) of his 
conformity to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Excommunicato rkcipiendo, is a 
writ whereby persons cxcommunieatul, being 
for their obstinacy committed to prison, and 
unlawfully delivered fiom thence before they 
have given security to obey the authority of 
the church, are commanded to be sought for, 
and laid up again. 

To KXCO'iUATE. a. To flay; to 
strip off the skin ( lVisctrt<m). 

EXCORIATION. ( rxroriatio , from ra- 
corio , to take off the skin.) An abrasion of 
the skin. 

■ Excoriation is also sometimes used t<> 

signify the act of flaying : and figuratively to 
denote plunder or spoil. 

EXCORTI CATION, s. (from rx and cor- 
tex, Latin.) Pulling the bark off any thing 
( Quincy ). 

To L7XCREATE. v. a. (exerro, Latin,) 
To eject at the mouth by hawking. 

EXCREMENT, (from exetrno, to separate 
from.) Whatever is separated or excreted 
from the blood as useless, as well as the rem- 
nants of those substances, both animal and 
vegetable, which after having undergone the 
process of digestion, and supplied the body 
with nourishment, are only retained till there 
wan opportunity or a necessity for evacuating 
them, may be denominated excrement. 

Excrements are found in a fluid or a solid 
state. The first comprehends the urine and 
sweat : the second the feces. Between the 
first two a great analogy has been found to ex- 
ist, and in many cases they are perceived mu- 
tually to answer the same purposes. Fewer 
experiments, however, have been made upon 
the matter of perspiration than upon urine. 
Like the latter it appears to he loaded with 
salts of various kinds, and to tinge linen with 
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different shades of yellow. Berthollet affirm* 
that it reddens blue paper, . and that this effect 
is produced more particularly from that which 
is produced from those parts affected with 
gout : he thinks it contains phosporic acid ; 
and Hershall saw a person whose body, during 
perspiration, was become phosphorescent. 

Human urine is peculiarly characterised by 
its possession of lithic acid, an acid secreted 
by the kidneys of no other animal than man 5 
and which, when in large quantity, usually 
crystallizes round the sides of the vessel in 
which it is deposited, in the form of red poly- 
gonal salts, vulgarly denominated red sand. 
It contains also a large quantity of extractive 
matter of a peculiar kind, denominated by the 
French chemists urde ; and a considerable 
portion of phosphoric acid. The urine of 
animals that feed on vegetables alone is proved 
by Fourcroy to contain benzoic acid instead 
of phosphoric, but to hold a larger portion of 
extractive matter. 

This extractive matter it applied to a pro- 
motion of the arts in various ways, but chiefly 
in the four following. 1 . The artificial form- 
ation of nitre. The scouring of woollen 
clodis. 3. The extraction of ammonia. 4. The 
extraction of muriat of ammonia. For the 
rest, see Urine. 

With respvct to the feces, the cupidity of 
the alchemists was excited by some wild 
dreams of being able to extract limn this sub- 
stance an oil cipablc of fixing mercury (the 
first su*p u> its Mippo-iod conversion into gold ;) 
and hence ni mv experiments were undertaken 
upon human feces, into which subject we 
shall not enter. Humber*?, one of the most 
respectable of thi* tiibe, made verv numerous 
experiments ; one of the tesuhs of which was 
a discovery of the nyrophoms, which hears 
his name, and which is now obtained by a 

perfectly unoff< ns’n e process. 

The dunn nfdifleient annuals is employed 
for a variety of important purpo/cs. That of 
the herlmorotis quadiupeds appears a mixture 
of hile and animal fluid**, with a considerable 
portion of the fibrous or least digestible part of 
vegetable {ood. Hence the gre.it use of camels 
dung in Arabia and Kgvpt as fuel, being the 
chief ami almost the only substance procurable 
for the purpose. A considerable quantity of 
ammonia is always produced by the burning of 
dung, from which, mixed with sea -salt, the 
earliest sal-ammoniac was obtained. Cow- 
dung is of no small use in a number of pro- 
cesses for the preparation of cloth either for 
dyeing or bleaching. It mixes uniformly with 
water, and possesses cleansing powers similar 
to those of soap. The feces of dogs and car- 
nivorous animals arc distinguished by their 
excessively offensive smell, and the extremely 
corroding effect which they have upon organ- 
ized matter when the putrid fermentation i» 
established. This excrement is used in the , 
preparation of leather by tawing, as it is called, * 
and its effect is first to loosen and destroy the 
adhesion of the hair, then to render the whole 
skin extreincdy flexible ami open in texture * 
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mnd if the process be continued only a few 
hours too long, the whole consistence of the 
shin will be destroyed, and it will fall to pieces 
like a mucilaginous jelly. If the process of 
analysis were less repulsive, an examination 
into, the properties of this powerful agent 
would prove highly interesting. 

EXCREME'NTAL. a. (from excrement .) 
That is voided as excrement ( Raleigh ) . 

EXCREMENTITIOUS. o. (from ex ere- 
merit.) Containing excrements ; consisting of 
matter excreted from the body (Bacon). 

EXCRESCENCE. Excre'scency. s. 
(excresco, Lat.) Somewhat growing out of 
another without use, and contrary to the com- 
mon order of production (Bentley). 

Excrescence. ( cxcrescentia , from ex- 
crcicOj to grow from.) In surgery. Any 
preternatural formation of flesh, or other part 
of the body, as wens, warts, &c. 

EXCRESCENT, a ( cxcrescens , Latin.) 
That grows out of another with preternatural 
superfluity (Pope). 

EXCRETION, (ex credo, from excerno, 
to separate from.) This term is applied to 
the separation or secretion of those fluids from 
the blood of an animal, that are supposed to 
be useless, as the urine, perspiration, aud 
alvine frex. 

EXCRETIVE, a. ( excretus , Latin.) Hav- 
ing the power of separating and ejecting excre- 
ments (Harvey). 

EXCRETORY. a. (from excretion.) Hav- 
ing the quality of separating and ejecting su- 
perfluous parts. 

E'xcretory. s. The duct or instrument 
of excretion. See Anatomy. 

EXCRU'CI ABLE. a. (from excruciate.) 
Liable to torment. 

To EXCRUCIATE, u. a. ( excrutio , Lat.) 
To torture ; to torment (Chapman). 

KXCUBA'TION. 5 . (excubatio, Latin.) 
The act of watching all night. 

EXCUBIiE. I 11 antiquity, the watches 
and guards kept in the day by the Roman 
soldiers. They are contradistinguished from 
the Pigilice , which are kept in the night. 

To EXCULPATE. v. a. (ex and culpo f 
Lat.) To clear from the imputation of a fault 
(Clar). 

EXCURSION, s. (excursion^ French.) 
]. The act of deviating from the stated or 
settled path; a rumble (Pope). 2 . An ex- 
pedition fnto some distant part (Locke). 3. 
Progression beyond fixed limits (Arbuth). 4. 
Digression; ramble from a subject (Boyle). 

EXCU'RSIVE. a. (from excurro. Latin.) 
Rambling; wandering; deviating (Thomson). 

EXCU'SABLF., a. (from excuse.) Par- 
donable ; that may he excused (Tillotson). 

EXCU'S ABLENESS. s. (from excusable.) 
Pardonableness ; capability to be excused 
(Boyle). . 

EXCUSATL In church history, a term 
\ used to denote Slaves, who flying to any church 
for sanctuary, were, excused and pardoned by 
their masters ; but these were obliged to take 
an oath to that purpose before they could have 
VOL* IV. 
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them again 5 and, if they broke the oath, they , 
were punished and fined as persons guilty of 

per ffiu 'S ATI ON. i. (from excuse.} Ex* 
cuse; plea; apohigy (Bacon). 

EXCU'SATOIIY. a. (from excuse.) Plead- 
ing excuse ; apologeticai ; making apology. 

To EXCU'SE. v. a. ( excuso , Latin.) 1 . To 
extenuate by apology (Ben Jonson ). 2 . To 
disengage from an obligation (Clarend.). 3 . 
To remit ; not to exact. 4. To weaken or 
molify obligation to any thing; to obtain re- 
mission (South). 5 . To pardon by allowing 
an apology ( Addis A. 6 . To throw off im- 
putation by a feigner! apology (Corinthians). 

Excu'sk. s. (from the verb.) i. Plea 
offered in extenuation ; apology (Sid.). 2 . The 
act of excusing or apologising (Shah.). 3 . 
Cause for which one 1 $ excused (Hoscom.). 

EXCU'SELESS. a. (from excuse.) That 
for which no excuse can be given (Decay of 
Piety). 

EXCL T/ SER. s. (from excuse.) 1. One 
who pleads for another {Swift). 2 . One who 
forgi\ es another. 

To EXCU'SS. v. a. ( excussus f Latin.) To 
seize and detain by law (Ayliffe). 

EXCU'SSION. *. (excussio, Lat.) Seizure 
by law. 

EXECRABLE, a. ( execralilis , Lat.) Hate- 
ful ; detestable; accursed (Hooker). 

EXECRABLY, ad. (from execrable .) 
Cursedly; abominably (Dryden). 

To E r XECRATE. v. a. ( execror , Latin.) 
To curse ; to imprecate ill upon (Temple). 

EXECRATION, s. (from execrate .) 
Curse; imprecation of evil (Sli/lingfleet). — At 
the taking and demolishing of a city, it was 
frequent to pronounce direful curse 9 and ex- 
ecrations upon any person who should endea- 
vour to rebuild it. 

ToEXLXT. v. a. (race o t Lat.) To cut out f 
to cut away (Harvey). 

EXE'CTION. s. (from exect .) The act 
of cutting out. 

To EXECUTE, v . a. (exeyuor, Latin.) 

1 . To perform ; to practise (South). 2 . To 
put in act ; to do what is planned or deter- 
mined (Locke). 3. To put to death according 
to form of justice; to punish capitally (Da- 
vies). 4. lo put to death ; to kill ( Shaksp .). 

EXECUTER. s. (from execute.) 1 . He 
that performs or executes any thing (Shaksp ). 

2 . He that is intrusted to perform the will of a 
testator. In this sense the accent is on the 
second syllable ( Shakspeare ). 3. An execu- 
tioner ; one who puts others to death : not 
used ( Shakspeare ). 

EXECUTERSHIP. (from executer.) 
The office of him that is appointed to perforin 
the will of the defunct (Bacon). 

EXECUTION, s. (from execute.) 1. Per- 
formance; practice (Bacon). S. The last «ict 
of the law in civil causes, by which possession 
is given of body or goods, 3, Capital punish- 
ment ; death inflicted by forms of law (Creech}. 
4 . Destruction ; slaughter (Hayward). 

Execution. In law, the completing or 
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finishing some act, as of judgment, deed, Sic. 
ami it usually signifies the obtaining; possession 
of any thing recovered by judgment of law. 

•Sir Edward Coke observes, that there are 
two sorts of executions : the one final, and the 
other a quousque, that tends to an end. An 
execution final, is that which makes money of 
the defendant’s goods; or extends to bis lands, 
and delivers them to the plaintiff, who accepts 
the same in satisfaction ; and this is the end of 
the suit, and the whole that the king’s writ 
reejuires to be done. The writ of execution 
tfith a quousque, though it tends to an end, 
yet is not final, as in the case of a capias ad 
satisfac. where the defendant’s body is to be 
taken, in order that the plaintiff may be satis- 
fied for his debt. See Capias, 

- Executions are either in personal, real, or 
mixed actions. In a personal action, the ex- 
ecution may be made three wa\s, \iz. by the 
writ of capias ad satisfaciendum, against the 
body of the defendant; fieri Judas , against 
his goods ; or elegit, against his lands. 

In a real and mixed action, the execution is 
by writ of habere J'acias sasinam , and habere 
possessionem. See Habere. Writs of exe- 
cution bind the property of goods only from 
the time of delivery of the writ to the sheriff; 
hut the land is bound from the day of the 
jndgment obtained ; and here the sale of any 
goods for valuable consideration, alter a judg- 
ment, and before the execution awarded, will 
be good. It is otherwise as to lands, of which 
Execution may be made, even On a purchase 
after the indentem, though the defendant sell 
such land before execution. Likewise, sheriffs 
tnay deliver in execution all the lands whereof 
others shall be seized in trust for him 
against whom execution is had on a judg- 
ment, &c. 

When any judgment is signed, the execu- 
tion may be taken out immediately thereon ; 
but if it be not issued within a \ear and a day 
after, where there is no fault in the defendant , as 
in the case of an injunction, writ of error, Sec. 
th.ere must be a scire facias t io revive the judg- 
ment ; though, if the plaintiff sues out any 
writ of execution within the year, he may 
continue it after the year is expired. Af't-r 
judgment against the defendant, in an action 
wherein special bail is given, the plaintiff is at 
liberty to nave execution against such defend- 
ant, or against his bail : but tin's is understood 
where the-defendant does not render himself, 
according to law, in safeguard of the bail; and 
execution may not regularly be surd forth 
against a bail', "till a default is returned against 
the principal : also if the plaintiff takes the 
bail, he shall never take the principal. It is 
held that an execution may be executed after 
the death of the defendant ; for his executor,- 
bethg privy thereto, is liable as well, as the 
testator. The execution is an en t ire. th i ng, so 
that he w.ho begins must end it : therefore, a 
new sheriff may distrain an old one, to sell 
the goods seized on a distringas, and to bring 
the money into court. 

’ Execution, in criminal cases, the com- 
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pletion of human punishment. This follow! + 
judgment; and must in all cases, capital as 
well as otherwise, -be performed by the legal 
officer, the sheriff or his deputy: execu- 
tion of criminals, must be according to the 
judgment; and the king cannot alterAjudg* 
merit from hanging to beheading, because no 
execution can be warranted, unless it be pur- 
su.int to the judgment. IV1 urde.ers are to be 
executed the day next but one after conviction, 
unless it be Sunday, and anatomized ; for 
which reason they are generally tried on a 
Friday. 

Execution, in music, is sometimes par- 
ticularly used to express a facility of voice or 
finger In running rapid divisions, and other 
intricate parts. 

KXECU'TIONEIi. s. (from execution.) 

1 . He that puts in aci, or executes (Shuksprare) 

2. lie that inflicts capital punishments ( Sid 

3. He that kills ; he that murders ( Shaksp .). 

4. The instrument by which any thing is per- 
formed ( Crashaw ). 

EXECUTIVE, a. (Horn execute.) 1. Hav- 
ing the quality of executing or performing 
U/a/e). 2. Active; not deliberate; not le- 

gislative; having the power to put in act the 
laws (Swift). 

EXE'CLTOR, is a person appointed by 
the testator, to carry into execution his will 
and testament after his decease. The regular 
mode of appointing an executor is by naming 
him expressly in the will : hut any words in- 
dicating an intention of the testator u> appoint 

nil executor will be deemed a sufficient ap- 
pointment. 

Auv p* rson capable of making a will, is also 
capable of being an executor : but in some 
ca-ics, persons who arc incapable of making a 
will may nevertheless act as executors, as in- 
fants, or married women ; to obviate, how- 
ever, i neon veil icneies which have occurred re- 
specting the former, it is enacted by stat. 38 
(»co. III. c. that where an infant is sole 
executor, administration, with the will an- 
nexed, shall be granted to the guardian of such 
infant, or such other person as. the spiritual 
court shall think tit, until such infant shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one ; when, 
and not before, probate of the will shall be 
granted him. 

An executor derives bis authority from the 
will and not from the probate, and is there- 
fore authorized to do many acts in execution 
of the. will, even before it is proved, such as 
releasing, paving, or receiving of debts, assent- 
ing to licenses, See. but he cannot proceed un- 
til he has obtained probate. 

If an executor dies before probate, admini- 
stration must be taken out with the will an- 
nexed ; but if an executor dies, his executor 
will be- executor to the first testator, and no 
fresh probate will bq needed. It will be suf- 
ficient if one only of the executors prove the 
will ; but if at! refuse to prove, they canuot 
afterwards administer, or iu any respect act as 
executors. 

if an executor becomes a bankrupt, the 
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CouTtof chancery will appoint a receiver of the 
testator’s effects, as it will also upon the appli- 
cation of a creditor if he appears to be wasting 
the assets. 

If an Executor once administers, he cannot 
afterwards renounce; and the ordinary may in 
such case issue process to compel him to prove 
the will. 1 Mod. 213. 

If an executor refuses to take upon him the 
execution of the will, he shall lose the legacy 
therein contained. 

If a creditor constitutes his debtor his ex- 
ecutor, this is at law a discharge of the debt, 
whether the executor acts or not, provided 
however there be assets sufficient to discharge 
the debts of the testator. 

The first duty of an executor or administra- 
tor is to bury the deceased in a suitable man- 
ner ; and if the executor exceeds what is ne- 
cessary in this respect, it will be a waste of the 
substance of the testator. 

The next thing to be done by the executor is 
to prove the will, which may be done cither in 
the common form, by taking the oath to make 
due distribution, &c. or in a more solemn 
mode, by witnesses to its execution. 

By stat. 37 Geo. III. c. 9. s. 10. every per- 
son who shall administer the personal estate of 
any person dying, without proving the will of 
the deceased, or taking out letters of admini- 
stration within six calendar months after such 
person's decease, shall forfeit 50/. 

Upon pioving the will, the original is to be 

deposited in the registry of the ordinary, hy 

whom a copy is made upon parchment under 
his seal, and delivered to the executor or admi- 
nistrator, together with a certificate of its 
having been proved before him, and this is 
termed the probate. 

If all the goods of the deceased lie within 
the same jurisdiction, the probate is to be 
made before the ordinary or bishop of the 
diocese, where the deceased resided ; but if 
he had goods and chattels to the value of 5l. 
in two distinct dioceses or jurisdictions, the 
will must be proved before the metropolitan or 
archbishop of the province in which the deceas- 
ed died. An executor, by virtueof the will of 
the testator, has an interest in all the goods 
and chattels, whether real or personal, in pos- 
session or in action of the deceased ; and all 
goods and effects coining to his hands will 
he the assets to make him chargeable to credi- 
tors amt legatees. An executor or administra- 
tor stands personally responsible for the due 
discharge of his duty ; if, therefore, the pro- 
perty of the deceased be lost, or through his 
wilful negligence become otherwise irrecover- 
able, he will be liable to make it good ; and 
also, where he retains money in his hands 
longer than is necessary, he will be chargeable 
not only with the interest but costs, if any 
have been incurred. • 

But one executor shall not he answerable 
for money received, or detriment occasioned 
by the other, unless it lias been hy some act 
done between them jointly. An executor or 
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administrator has the same remedy fotf recover- 
ing debts and duties, as the deceased Would 
have had if living. Neither an executor nor 
administrator can maintain any action for a 
personal injury done to the deceased, when 
such injury is of such a nature for which 
damages may be received; in action*, how- 
ever, which have their origin ‘in breach^of 
promise, although the suit may abate by the 
death of the party, yet it may be revived either 
by his executors or administrators, who may 
also sue for rent in arrear, and due to the de- 
ceased in his lift-time. By the custom of mer- 
chants, an executor or administrator may in- 
dorse over a bill of exchange, or promissory 
note. An executor or administrator may also, 
on the death of a lessee for years, assign over 
the lease, and shall not be answerable for rent 
after such assignment, nor shall he be liable 
for rent due after the lessee’*, death, from pre- 
mises which 111 his life-time he had assigned 1 
to another. 

An executor, or administrator, is bound 
only hy such covenants in a lease as are said 
to run with the land. The executor, or ad-, 
minislrator, previous to the distribution of the 
property of the deceased, must take an invent 
lory of all his goods and chattels, which must, 
if required, be delivered to the ordinary upon 
oath. lie must then collect, with all possible 
convenience, all the goods and effects con- 
tained in such an inventory; and whatever is 
so rccotertd that is of a saleable nature, and 
Gil be converted into money, is termed assets, 
and makes him responsible to such amount to 
the creditors, legatees, and kindred of the 
deceased. 

'Hie executor, or administrator, having col- 
lected in the property, is to proceed to dis- 
charge the debts of the deceased, which he 
must do accouling to the following priorities, 
otherwise he will be personally responsible 
1. Func1.1l ex pences, charges of proving the 
will, and other expenditures incurred by the 
execution of his trust. 2, Debts due to the 
king on record, or by speciality. 3. Debts due 
by particular statutes, as by 30 Geo. II. c. 23. 
forfeitures for not burying in woollen, iponey 
due for poor-rates, anti money due to the post- 
olfice. 4. Debts of record, as judgments, 
statutes, recognizances, and those recognized 
by a decree of a court of equity, and debts due 
on mortgage, o. Debts on special contract, as 
bonds, or rather instruments under seal ; and 
also rent in arrear. ( 5 . Debts on simple con- 
tract, viz. such as debts arising by mere 
verbal promise, or by writing not under, 
seal, as notes of hand, servants' Wages, 
&c. 

The executor is bound at his peril to take 
notice of debts on record, but not of other 
special contracts, unless he receives notice. , 

If no suit is actually commenced against an 
executor or administrator, he may pay one cre- 
ditor in equal degree the whole debt, though 
there should be insufficient, remaining to paj 
the rest; and even after the commencement of 

LL* 
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a 9uit, he may, by confessing judgment to 
other creditors of the same degree, give them a 
preference. 

Executors and administrators arc also allow- 
ed, amongst debts of equal degree, to pay them- 
selves first: but they are not' allowed to retain 
their own debt, to the prejudice of others in a 
higher degree; neither shall they be permitted 
to retain their own debts, in preference to that 
of their co-executor or co-ad m initiator of 
equal degree, but both shall be charged in 
equal proportion. 

A mortgage made by the testator must be 
discharged by the representative out of the per- 
sonal estate, if there is sufficient to pay the rest 
of the creditors and legatees. Where such 
* mortgage, however, was not incurred by the 
deceased, it is not payable out of the personal 
estate. See Legacies, and Assets. 

Executor de son tort, or an executor 
of his own wrong, a person that takes upon him 
the otFiceof an executor by intrusion, without 
being so constituted by the testator, or appoint- 
ed by the ordinary to administer. Such a per- 
son is chargeable to the rightful executor, as 
also to all the testator’s creditors and legatees, 
so far as the goods amount which he wrong- 
fully possessed. 

EXECUTORY ESTATE. Estates execu- 
tory, are when they pass presently to the person 
to whom conveyed, without any after-act, 2 
Inst. 513; and leases for years, rents, annuities, 
conditions. See. arc called inheritances execu- 
tory. Id. 2p3. 

Executory devise, is defined a future 
interest, which cannot vest at the death ol a 
testator, but depends upon some contingency, 
which must happen before it can \est: it is 
called so to distinguish it from a remainder 
from which it differs in being less strictly re- 
strained by technical rules. 

EXECUTRIX. (from execute.) A wo- 
man intrusted to perform the will of the testator. 

EXEDR/E, in antiquity, halls with many 
, seats, where the philosophers and men of learn- 
ing met for discourse and disputation. 

EXEGESIS, or Exegetica, in algebra, 
is the finding of the roots of equations, either 
in the numbers or lines, according a9 the pro- 
blem is numeral or geometrical. 

EXEGETI CA I .. a. Explana- 

tory; expository (Walker) 

EXE'M PL A It. 5. (exemplar, I.at.) A pat- 
tern; an example to be imitated (Balrigk). 

KXE'MPLARILY. ad. (from exemplary.) 
\ . So us deserves imitation ( Bowel). 2. So as 
may warn others ( Clarendon ). 

EXEMPLAR JNESS, 5 . State of standing 
ns a pattern to be copied (Tillotsun). 

Exemplary, a. (from exemplar.) i. 

Such as may deserve to be proposed to imitation 
(Bacon). 2. Sueli as may give warning to 
others (K* Charles), 3. Such as may attract 
notice and imitation (Prior). 

EXEMPLIFICATION, *. (from arm- 
pPftf ) A copy; a transcript. 
Exemujfication of betters fa- 
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tent, a transcript or duplicate of them, made 
from their enrolment, and sealed with the 
great seal. These exemplifications are by sta- 
tute equally effectual, and may be pleaded as 
well as the originals. One may exemplify a 
patent under the great seal in ennneery ; also 
any record or judgment in any of the courts at 
Westminster, under the seal of each court ; 
which exemplifications may be given in evi- 
dence to a jury. It is held, that nothing but 
matter of record ought to be exemplified. 

To EXEMPLIFY. i>. o. (from exemplar.) 

1. To illustrate by example (Hooker). 2. To 
transcribe; to copy. 

To EXEMPT, v. a. ( exempius , Latin.) To 
privilege; to grant immunity from (Knolles). 

Exe'mpt^ a. (from the verb.) I. Free by 
privilege (Ayltffe), 2. Not subject ; not liable 
to (Ben Jonson). 3. Clear; not included 
(Lee). 4. Cut off from*: not used ( SkaL ). 

EXE'M PTION. (from cxernpl.) Immu- 

nity; privilege; freedom from imposts (Bacon), 
EXEMPTIT I O US. a. (from exempius . 
Latin.) Separable; that may be takeu from 
another (More). 

To EXENTERATE. v.a. (exenlcro, Lai.) 
Toemhowel (Brown). 

EXENTERATION, s. (exentcratio, Lat.) 
The act of taking out the bowels (Brown). 

EXE'QUIAL. a. (from exequia, Latin.) 
Funeral; relating to funerals. 

E'XEQUIES. s. Without a singular, (ex c- 
uice t Latin.) Funeral fites ; the ceremony of 
11 rial ; the procession of burial (Druden),' 
EXK'RCENT. a. (exercens, Latin.) Prac- 
tising ; following any calling [Ayliffe). 

E'XKRCISK. a. ( exercitium , Latin.) 
Lalxntr of the body; labour considered as con- 
ducive to health (Bacon). 2. Something clone 
for amusement. (Bacon). 3. Habitual actiou 
by which the body is formed 10 gracefulness 
(Sidney). 4. Preparatory practice in order to 
skill. 5. Use; actual application of any thing 
(Hooker). 0. Practice; outward performance 
(Addison). 7. Employment (Locke). 8. Task; 
that which one is appointed to perform (Mil- 
ton). 9. Act of divine worship whether pub- 
lic or private (Shakspeare). 

Upon some of these meanings we think it 
necessary to enlarge, as below. 

Exercise, among physicians, such an 
agitation of the body as pioduccs salutary ef- 
fects in the animal economy. Those e^crci^ci 
of the body are more especially serviceable 
which give delight to the mind at the same 
time, as tennis, fencing, &c.; for which reason, 
the wisdom of antiquity appointed towards for 
those who excelled in these gymnastic exercises, 
that by this means the bodies of their youth 
might be hardened fur warlike toils. But a* 
nothing is more conducive 10 health than mo- 
derate exercise, so violent exercise lowers the 
spirits, weakens the body,' destroys the elas- 
ticity of the fibres, and exhausts the fluid parts 
of the blood. According to the strength of 
the party using it, the exercise chosen should, 
be either active, such as walking, hunting. 
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dancing, &c. or passive, as riding in a coach or 
on horseback, sailing, &c. A very eligible 
sort of exercise for consumptive persons is 
swinging, from whence very striking good ef- 
fects have in some instances been produced. 
In this case the motion should be very gently 
applied, and the patient placed so securely as to 
feel no apprehensions of falling. 

The exercise of a soldier in camp, consider- 
ed as conducive to health, Dr. Pringle distin- 
guishes into three heads; the first relating to 
his duty, the second to his living more com- 
modiously, and the third to his diversions. 
The first, consisting chiefly in the exercise of 
his arms, will be no less the means of preserv- 
ing health than of making him expert in his 
duty: and frequent returns of this, early, and 
before the sun grows hot, will be made more 
advantageous than repeating it seldom, and 
staying out long at a time; for a camp afford- 
ing little convenience for refreshment, all un- 
necessary fatigue is to be avoided. As to the 
second article, cutting boughs for shading the 
tents, making trenches round them for carrying 
off the water, airing the straw, cleaning their 
clothes and accoutrements, and assisting in the 
business of the mess, ought to be no disagree- 
able exercise to the men for some part of the 
day. Lastly, as to diversions, the men must 
be encouraged to them either by the. example 
of their officers, or by small premiums to those 
who shall excel in such kind of snorts as shall 
be judged most conducive to health : but here- 
in great caution is necessary, not to allow them 

fatigue themselves too much, especially in 
hot weather or sickly times: bul above all, that 
their clothes be kept dry, wet clothes being the 
most frequent cause of camp-diseases. 

Exercise qf animai.s, generally, that 
kind of bodily exertion which they use spon- 
taneously, according to the share of activity 
naturally belonging to them ; or to which it 
may be necessary to urge them, for the preserv- 
ation of their health. Almost all domestic 
animals require the stimulus of exercise, but 
especially those that are distinguished for their 
fleetness, and of all others the horse. Such of 
these animals as stand too much at rest, are at 
the same time full fed, and breathe constantly a 
hot, foul, stagnated air in close stables, cannot, 
it is well known, be long preserved in a proper 
habit of body, or remain fit for active service 
to their owners. In order that they may per- 
form ^he labour expected from them with ease 
and freedom to themselves, and with pleasure 
to their riders, it is the interest of the latter to 
attend very particularly to this important ar- 
ticle. 

There is no veterinary writer who has done 
greater justice to this interesting subject than 
Mr. Clark. This author asserts, that a much 
greater number of horses which are high fed, 
and stand inactive in close warm stables, die of 
diseases arising from the want of regular exer- 
cise, than from any other cause whatever. 

Horses, says he, are formed foj labour: in- 
activity, however, with full feeding, renders 
the body dull and sluggish. The stomach is 
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loaded with food, which it cannot properly din 
gest; the food is detained too long in die 
bowels: hence indigestion, costiveness, And 
flatulencies. The intestines, in this loaded 
state, press upon the surrounding viscera, and 
obstruct the circulation of the different fluids in 
them. The liver, mesentery, and spleen, arc 
exposed to be injured from this cause; their 
natural functions are impeded; the animal 
economy is disturbed: and when this is the 
case, the constitution cannot but be injured , 
and diseases ensue. The natural secretions 
are not iu due quantity: they, together with 
the perspiration, are retained in the body, 
and are absorbed or token up agpin into the 
mass of humours; and hence arises another 
source of di ease. The circulation of blood 
through the whole system is slow and languid : 
hence the humours or juices arc not properly 
prepared ; glandular obstructions are formed in 
different organs of the body; the sheath and 
legs swell ; running sores take place in the lat- 
ter, commonly called grease; and the whole 
mass of fluids is greatly disposed to putrefaction: 
diseases follow, and death frequently concludes 
the scene. 

On the other hand, constant and' habitual 
exercise renders the body strong and active, 
and, at the same time, fit for the most violent 
exertions of strength ; it assists the heart in pro- 
moting a free circulation of the blood and juices 
through every part of the body; it creates ail 
appetite, and promotes digestion, and thereby 
greatly assists in converting the food to nourish- 
ment ; it promotes all the secretions and excre- 
tions, which enlivens the body, and gives room 
for fresh supplies of nourishment; it invigor- 
ates the whole system ; it gives a flow of spirits, 
and adds firmness and strength to the muscles 
and sinews. In short, without a certain pro- 
portion of exercise no animal body can enjoy 

The effects of exercise to horses, however, 
are not limited to the preservation of their 
health; but, in many eases of incipient dis- 
ease, its good effects likewise soon become 
visible. For instance, when it is used as a 
medicine in those horses that have sw elled legs, 
&c. from standing idle in the stable’ : for al- 
though such hor>es may have been declared full 
of humours, and that nothing could relieve 
them from these supposed humours but purg- 
ing, diuretic, or alterative medicines, yet IL has 
been frequently found, that regular exercise, 
frequent rubbing of ihe legs (which is topical 
exercise), with a roomy stall to stretch their 
legs when they lie down, have removed th^se 
complaints without any medicine whatever 
being administered. 

In great towns, rides or covered way*, for 
exercising horses in all weathers, are extremely 
useful; and no stable-yard, in a large town, 
should be without one; although, at the seine 
time, the open air is preferable. 

From what has been said, it may be infers 
red, that they should be accustomed to exercise 
by degrees ; for all sudden changes, whether 
from idleness to active exercise, or from Cxer* 
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cSse to idleness, produce considerable chan- • a 
in the system, and render both the solids and 
fluids liable to disease. This we experience 
from our own feelings; and it is the same with 
horses on 'heir being first set to hard labour, or 
violent exercises, although they cannot express 
their uneasy sensations except by their '‘lift’ and 
contracted steps, which may be observed upon 
moving them about after a hard day’s work. 
We should accustom them, therefore, gradually 
and regularly to exercise or labour; and it then 
becomes easy to them, nor will any stiffness or 
difficulty of breathing follow from it. When a 
horse has arrived at this state or habit of body, 
he 19 then said, in the stable phrase, to be in 
wind. 

But one great source of disease in horses 
arises from the improper treatment of them 
after they have been overheated by labour. 
.Although a horse be all over wet and" smoking 
with sweat, still ignorant grooms and hostlers 
will insist, according to their own way of ex- 
pressing themselves, that be is not heated at 
Heart, and will rashly expose him to the cold 
idr uncovered, tied at the stable-door, and even 
allow him to drink his belly-full of cold water 
in this condition. Mr. Clark observes, that it 
would fill a volume to enumerate the cast's that 
have occurred where this treatment has proved 
fatal to horses By being exposed to cold air, 
or drinking cold water, the blood-vessel* con- 
tract suddenly (for it is the same, in effect, 
whether cold he applied to the internal organs, 
as the stomach or lungs, or to the external sur- 
face ol the body), ami hence violent inflamma- 
tion of the lungs or other vital parts, gangrene, 
&c. and all the well-known diseases that are 
consequent upon obstructed perspiration. Death 
indeed is frequently the consequence, or the 
hors*: so treated i'' seized with the most violent 
acute diseases. To avoid these consequences, 
we should not only resist the evil practices al- 
luded to, but be careful, in hunting, where it 
is necessary to ride through rivers or pits, to do 
it with as much caution as the case will admit. 
Indeed, every one who has a regard for his 
horse, will, when the animal is in a profuse 
sweat, if possible, endeavour to shun these en- 
tirely, or go to a part where the water is le e s 
deep, or to a bridge, although it may be at a 
considerable distance : for, otherwise, the sud- 
den cold will cither not only endanger the crea- 
ture's life, from the most violent acute diseases 
which will probably occur, or, if he survive 
the shock, the most obstinate chronic com- 
plaints in the chest, legs, and feet, destroy his 
comtitution,andmay render him totally useless. 

It is to be observed, however, that, like many 
other things relating to horses, exercise, given 
for the mere purposes of health, may be carried 
to excess* ami, consequently, may prove rather 
hurtful than beneficial; therefore tne time and 
banner of Tegidaiing it deserves attention.’ 
Tb«Sj it would be imprudent to cause a horse 
to exert himself too suddenly after he is newly 
fed and watered, because his stomach is then 
too full. Horses, in this case, should be made 
to move sib wiy and gently at first setting out. 
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They will naturally mend their pace of 
selves. Their exercise should be cohtinuedin 
proportion to their strength, manner of feed- 
ing, and the labour, &c. required of them; 
and this should not only be repented every day 
when it is practicable, but increased as circum- 
stances may require. From not attending to 
the above precautions in exercising horses, how 
many arc the cases of broken wind, and other 
asthmatic complaints, which have occurred? 

It is likewise improper to takeout horses to 
exercise in wet or rain, or when they are not 
able to hear it, either from former fatigue, 
from hard labour, or when they are sick or 
lame. 

But still greater caution is necessary to be 
observed with regard to horses that are very fat. 
These require a long course of very moderate 
and regular exercise before they Can with safety 
be put to that which is the least violent. The 
want of attention to this cii cum stance fre- 
quently occasions sudden death ; many instances 
of which Mr. (Hark says he has known, par- 
ticularly in hordes that have been fed with a 
great deal of builed meat, in order to fatten 
them for sale. Tims a pair ot strong heavy 

carmoe-htim-s, he. sijt, were once oilcrcd him 
for sale: he declined purchasing them, on ac- 
count <>1 their extreme fatness; which was 
thought a very singular reason. A gentleman 
in the neigh bom hood, however, who was not 
so scrupulous, purchased thorn, and they were 
exercised with the greatest care and attention 
fora considerable lime, in order to bring them 
into a proper condition for work. After some 
weeks, they had occasion to travel pretty smartly 
a very short stage of seven miles out and home, 
which finished one of them after a short illness. 
This, and a variety of similar cases, shew the 
danger of putting horses that are too fat and 
full of juices, suddenly, on violent exercise of 
any kind; for there is no state or habit of body 
a horse can be in more dangerous, or more 
liable fo disease, than that of hi** being too fat. 

Thus it is evident, that, under proper regu- 
lation, the greatest advantages arise to horses 
from the constant habit of excrcis*. The ef- 
fects it produces when carried to excess, as is 
frequently the case in hunting, and still more 
in contests on the race-course, where the efforts 
of the horse are often prodigious, are in some 
cases curious. It has been observed, in ani- 
mals that have been hard hunted before they 
were killed, that, upon taking off’ the skin, the 
whole panniculus adiposus, and even the mus- 
cular parts, have been found almost black, from 
the blood being ext ravasa ted under the skin, or 
by the extreme heat of the body, together with 
the velocity of the circulating fluid; and that 
the blood has been forced into parts in which 
it docs not commonly circulate. The same ap- 
eara nee, Mr. Clark says, he has observed in 
orsqs, particularly one that suddenly fell down 
dead in a race on coming up to the starting- 
post the last heat. On taking off* his skin, the 
blood appeared as if it had been extravasated 
between the flesh and the skin, and ran down 
in a considerable quantity, as the horse wft 
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then hardly cold. It is likewise observed, in 
cattle that' are driven too hard immediately be- 
fore they are slaughtered, that the blood is too 
much mixed with the flesh, &c. All these 
circumstances demonstrate, that, in violent ex- 
ercises, the blood is forced, by the rapidity of 
the circulation and extreme heat of the body, 
out of ltsuatuia) limits. 

To the mischie vous effects of extreme and 
unuatural degrees of exercise, sueh as are here 
mentions , together wiih those v\ inch certainly 
folio *v, if, while in this heated btate, cold water 
be tnrown upon the body of the horse, or if he 
be plung 1 d into it, Mr. Clark attributes certain 
di9?a«is, of which we shall treat under their 
proper heads, out particularly that called the 
F®c nuk k. See f ) ia t a i t ie !i\ 

LxtitcisE, in mibrury affairs, is the rang- 
ing a bv.lv of soldiers in form of bailie, and 
making tn«*ni perform the scxeial motions and 
military evolutions with different management 
of their arms, in order to make them expci t 
therein. 

Kxi;l.cise, in a naval sense, is the prepara- 
tory pt. icuer* of managing the artillery and 
small arms, in order to make the ship'* crew 
peifcctly skilled ttieieiu, *>o as to direct its exe- 
cution successively in time of battle. The 
words of command introduced, chiving the i ite 
war, for the exercise of the great gnus, are the 
following: Silence; east loose yoni gnus; level 
your guns; take out your tompion**; inn nut 
your guns; prime: point your gun*.; fire; 
spunge your guns; load with cartridge; shot 
yonrgnns; put in yonr minpions; hou j c\mir 
guns; and ircurc vour irons. 

Hxkrctse, may also be applied with pro- 
priety to the ibuturir our fleets into order*, of 
vailing, lines of battle, &c. an art which the 
Frcncu have teimed evolution* t, or tut tiijurs. 
In this sen-e excrete m»iy he defined, the exe- 
cution of tin* movements which the different 
ordeis and disposition of fleets occasionally re- 
quire, and which the several ships are d*-ectecl 
to perform !»v means of ignals. See Tactics. 

To E'xkkc.isf. n.a. (exert eo t Latin.) 1. 
To employ ; to engage in employment ( Lm>\e). 
2. To train to iw by any act (Locke), ,'i. T\> 
make skilful or (text cions by practice; to ha- 
bituate (Hebrew*). ' 4. To busy; to keep busy 
(Alterbunj). a. To task; to keep employed 
as a penal injunction (Milton). (). To prac- 
tise; t<* perform (Huron). ?. To exert ; to 
put in use (Locke). 8. To practice or use in 
order to habitual skill (Addison). 

To Exercise, v. n . To use exerci.se ; to la- 
bour for health or amusement ( Hroome). 

E'XERC LSEli. s. (from exercise.) lie that 
directs or uses exercise. 

EXERCISES, are also understood of what 
young gentlemen . learn in the academies and 
riding-sehooh, mich as Fencing, drawing, rid- 
ing the great horse, tire. How useful and 
agreeable soever study may be to the mind, it «* 
very far from being equally salutary to the body. 
Every one observes that the Creator has formed 
an intimate .connection between the body and 
the mind) a perpetual action and reaction, by 
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which the body instantly feels die d iW t W ipf 
the mind, and the mind those of the body. 
The delicate springs of our frail machines faie 
their activity and become enervated* and the 
vessels are liable to obstructions when we tb&diy 
desist from exercise, and the consequences ne- 
cessarily aflect the brain: a very studious and 
sedentary life is therefore equally prejudicial to 
the body and the mind. The limbs likewise 
become stiff; we contract an awkward con* 
strained manner; a certain disgustful air at- 
tends all our actions, and we are very near being 
ay disagreeable to ourselves as to others. An 
inclination to study is highly commendable; 
but it ought not, however, to inspire us with 
an aversion lo society. The natural lot of m<»u 
L to li’.c among his fellows: and whatever 
may he the condition of our birth, or our situa- 
tion in life, there are a thousand occasions 
where a man must naturally desire to Tender 
himself agreeable ; to be active and adroit; to 
dance with grace; to command the fiery steed; 
to defend himself again-t a brutal enemy; to 
preserve his life by dexterity ; as by leaping, 
swimming, «fce. Many rational causes have 
therefore •riwn rise to the practice of particular 
exercises; and the most sagacious and benevo- 
lent legislator*, have instituted, m their acade- 
mies and universities, proper methods cf eiv- 
aiding youth, who demote themsches to itudy, 
to become expert al o in athletic exercises. 

KXLltOl f.VTION s. (exe>citatia t Latin.) 

1. Exercise (Brown). 2. Practice; u.,e (2«W- 

LXEUGUM, a little space around or with* 
out the iigures of a iicdul; left ibr the inscrip- 
tion, dei icc, <1 nc, A'c. 

To EXE'llT. «■». a. (erero, Latin ) 1. To 
use with fin effort (Rotce) 2. To put forth; 
to perform (South). 3. To cunuci ; to piwli 
to an effort (Dii/drn). 4. r l’*» bring out 
( Drudni ). ,3. To emit; to pu*h out (TfulijM). 

EX K llTION. 6*. (from exert.) The act of 
exertin'!; eflort. 

EXi^lON. s. (evesus, Latin.) The act of 
calm:! ihroiiTh (limtcn). 

EXFSTLATION. s. (evccsttzo, Latin ) 
Tue state of boiling; effervescence; ebullition 
(ii>: y ;le) . 

EXETER, (the Augustar of the Romans, 
and the E' am ester oft he Saxons, afterwauis 
abbrev iated to E verst cr or Exeter), a city of 
England, and capital of Devonshire, situated 
on the river Ex, about ten miles from the Eri- 
glidi channel; the see of a bishop, suflragan 
of the atchhbhop of Canterbury, removed to 
this <Mty from Creditor, by Edward the Con* 
ft ash r. The city is ancient, probably built at 
the time the Romans were in possession of 
Britain; it was surrounded with Walls, and had 
six gates, most of which arc pftlted down* Bee 
sides the cathedral, which is a magnificent pile 
of building, there are eighteen other churches, 
a few chanels, and five Urge meeting- houses. 
The city is governed by a mayor, record**, 
town-clerk, die, and was incorporated by kins 
John, and erected into a ecnnty by Henry VIII. 
All plea: and civil causes ape tried by the major. 
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aldermen, recorder, and common-council ; cri- 
minal causes, and private wrongs, are judged 
by eight aldermen, who are justices of the 
peace. In the north-west corner of the city 
stood the castle, called Rougcmont, from the 
colout of the hill on which it was built, sup- 
posed to have been founded by the West Saxon 
kio29, and afterwards made tfie seat of the earls 
of Cornwall. Nothing but the outer walls re- 
main. This castle was completely) ruined in 
the civil wars, when the city held out against 
Fairfax, who blockaded it for two months. 
The principal public buildings are the guild- 
hall and public hospital. The guildhall is a 
spacious and convenient building, built in its 
present form in the year 15<)3, but repaired in 
1720. The public hospital was erected by sub- 
scription, in the year 1740, for the sick and 
lame of the city and county of Devon. The 
trade of the city of Exeter consists principally 
in the exportation of coarse woollen goods, 
manufactured in the counties of Devon, Corn- 
wall, and Somerset; these goods the merchants 
of Exeter buy rough from the loom, mill, dye, 
and finish them for use, and afterwards export 
them; they chiefly consist of druggets, duroys, 
kerseys, and everlastings. Ships of burdcss for- 
merly Came up to this city ; but the navigation 
was almost destroyed by one of the Courtenays 
earls of Devon, and, though repaired, in some 
degree, could never be restored to its former 
state. The port of Exeter, therefore, is pro- 
perly at Topsham, five miles below. It is, how- 
ever, a principal city, for size and consequence, 
in the W. of England, the residence of many 
genteel families, and the seat of an extensive 
foreign and domestic commerce; and, particu- 
larly, it has a share in the fisheries of New- 
foundland and Greenland. It contains 283(5 
houses, and 17,398 inhabitants : it is governed 

by a major, recorder, 24 aldermen, &c. and 
sends two menu ers to parliament. Lat. 50, 
44 N. Lon. 3. 33 E. 

Exeter is also the name of two towns in 
North America: the one being in N. Carolina; 
the other in N*w Hampshire. 

To EXFO'LIATE. ?;. n. {r: v and folium, 
Latin.) To shell oif; to separate, as a corrupt 
bone from .he sound part (Wiseman). 

EXFOLIATION, s. (fiom exfoliate.) The 
process by which the corrupted part of the bone 
separates from the sound {Wiseman). 

Expo'Ll ATI VE. a. (from exfoliate .) 
That has power of procuring exfoliation {Wise- 
man). 

EXHA 'L ABLE. a. (from exhale.) That 
|nay be evaporated {Boyle). 

EXHALATION, s. {exhalation Latin.) !. 
The Mt of exhaling or sending out in vapours; 
emission. 2. The state of evaporating or fly- 
ing out in vapours; evaporation. 3. That 
which rises m vapours {Milton). 

The terms exhalation and vapour are ordi- 
narily used indifferently, but the more accurate 
writers now distinguish' them; appropriating 
the term vapout to the moist fumes raised from 
waffcr and other liquid bodies; and exhalation 
to the dry ones emitted from solid bodies; as 
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earth, fire, minerals, sulphurs, salts, to. We 
are not aware, however, that any great advan- 
tages have arisen from the distinction: and it 
is certainly not suggested by the etymology of 
the word ; the Latin verb exhalo , from which 
it is derived, signifying literally to breathe out, 
or to send forth. 

To EXHA'LE. v. a. ( exhalo , Latin.) 1. To 
send or draw out in vapours (1 Temple ). 2. To 
draw out ( Skakspeare ). 

EXHA'LEMENT. s. (from exhale.) Mat- 
ter exhaled; vapour {Brown). 

To EXIIA'UST. v. a. 1. To drain; to 
diminish {Bacon). 2. To draw out totally ; to 
draw until nothing is left {Lorke). 

EXHAUSTED RECEIVER, a glass, or 
other vessel, applied on the plate of an air- 
pump, and having the air extracted out of it by 
the working of the engine. (See Air-fum*.) 
Things placed in an exhausted receiver, are 
said to be in vacuo. See Vacuum. 

EXHAUSTION, s. (from exhaust.) The 
act of drawing or draining. 

EXH AUSTIONS, or the Method op 
exhaustions, a method of demonstration 
founded upon a kind of exhausting a quantity 
by continually taking away certain parts of it. 

The method of exhaustions was of frequent 
use among the ancient mathematicians ; as 
Euclid, Archimedes, &c. It is founded on 
what Euclid savs in the 10th book of his Ele- 
ments ; viz. tfiat those quantities arc equal, 
whose difference is less than any assignable 
quantity. 

This principle is used in the first prop, of the 
10th book, which imports, that if from the 
greater of two quantities be taken more than its 
naif, and from the remainder more than its 
half, and soon; there will at length remain a 

quantity less than either of tlrnse proposed. On 

this foundation it is demonstrated, that if a 
regular polygon of infinite sides he inscribed in 
a circle, or circumscribed about it; then the 
space, which is the difference between the 
circle and the polygon, will by degrees be quite 
exhausted, and the circle become ultimately 
equal to the polygon. And in this way it is 
that Archimedes demonstrates, that a circle is 
equal to a right-angled triangle, whose two 
sides about the right angle, are equal, the one 
to the semidiameter, ana the other to the peri- 
meter of the circle. Prop. 1 De Dimensione 
Circuit. , 

This kind of demonstration, though attended 
with strict mathematical evidence, is necessarily 
prolix : for which reason Cavalerius introduced 
a shorter method of proof. See Indivisii* 

BLES, 

EXH A'USTLESS. a. (from exhaust .) Not 
to be emptied ; inexhaustible ( Black more ). 

To EXHPB1T. v. a. ( exhiheo , Latin.) I. 
To offer to view or use ; to oiler or propose in 
a formal manner {Clarendon). 2. To show; to 
display {Popf). 

EXHI'BITER. s. (from exhibit.) He that 
offers any thing in a public manner (Skah- 
sppare ). 

^EXHIBITION.*, (from exhibit.) l.Tfc* 
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act of exhibiting j display (Grew). 2. Allow- 
ance j salary 5 pension (Swift). 3 . Payment; 
recommence (Shakspeare). 

EXHEBITIVE. a. ({tom exhibit.) Repre- 
sentative ; display ( Norris) • 

To EXHl'LARATE. v. a. ( exhxlcro , Lat.) 
To make cheerful ; to cheer; to till with mirth ; 
to enliven (Philips). 

EXHILARATION, s. (from exhilarate.) 

1. The act of giving gayety. 2. The state of 
being enlivened (Bacon). 

To EXHORT. v. a. (exhorlor, Latin.) To 
incite by words to any good action ( Common 
Prayer ). 

EXHORTATION, s. (from exhort.) 1. 
The act of exhorting; incitement to good 
( Atletbury ). 2. The form of words by which 
one is exhorted ( Shakspeare ). 

EXHO'RTATORY. a. (from exhort .) 
Tending to exhort. 

EXHO'RTER. s. One who exhorts. 

EXHUMATION, (of ex, out of, and hu- 
mus, ground). The act of digging up a body 
interred in holy ground, by the authority of the 
judge. 

To EXI'CCATE. v. a. (exsicco, Latin.) To 
dry. 

EXICCA'TION. s. (from cxiccate.) A re- 
faction; act of drying up; state of being dried 
up (Bentley). 

EXI'CCATIVE. a. (from cxiccate.) Dry- 
ing in quality ; having the power of drying. 

E'XIGENCE. E'xigxncy. s. (from exi- 
gent.) 1. Demand; want; need (Attcrbury). 

2. Prying necessity ; sudden occasion (Pope). 

E'XlGENT. s . ( exigens , Latin.) 1 . Press- 
ing business; occasion that requires immediate 
help (Trailer). 2. (A law term.) A writ sued 
when the defendant is not to be found. 3 . 
End (Shakspeare). 

EXIGENTERS, four officers of the court of 
common picas, who make all exigents and pro- 
clamations, in all actions where the process of 
outlawry lies. 

EXlGlJ'lTY. s. ( exiguifas , Latin.) Small- 
ness; diminutiveness; slenderness (Boyle). 

EXi'GUOUS. a. (exiguus* Latin.) Small; 
diminutive; little: not used (Harvey). 

EXILE. 1. Banishment. 2. The person 
banished. 

Among the Romans, the word exile, exilium , 

? >ropcr!y signified an interdiction, or exclusion 
roin watej and tire ; the necessary consequence 
of which was, that the interdicted person must 
betake himself into some other country, since 
there was no living without tire and water. 

Exf'LB.a. (exilis, Latin.) Small; slender; 
not full ; not powerful (Bacon). 

To E'xi^e. v. a. (from the noun.) To ba- 
nish ; to drive from a country (Shakspeare). 
EX ELEMENT, s. Banishment (Wotton). 
EXILITION. s, ( exilitio , Latin.) The act 
of springing out suddenly {Brown). 

EXI'LITY. s. (exilts, Latin.) Smallness; 
slenderness ; diminution (Grew). 

EXILIUM, in law, signifies a spoiling. It 
is applied to the injury done to tenants, by 
ejecting them, &c. 
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EXI'MIOUS. a. (artmtttf, ‘Latin.) Famous* 
eminent; conspicuous; excellent. 

EX 1 NAN IT ION . s. ( exinanitio , Latin.) ' 
Privation ; loss ( Decay of Piety). 

To EXTST. v.n. exist o, Latin.) To be; 
to have a being (South). 

EXl'STENCE. Exi'stency. s. (exist en- 
lia, low Latin.) State of being; .actual posses- 
sion of being. Or existence is that whereby a 
thing has an actual essence, or is said to be, 
esse . 

The notion of existence is applicable not 
only to a created but an uncreated substance: 
but it must be added, that the existence of cre- 
ated substances, and especially corporeal ones, 
implies a respect to place, time, aud even an 
efficient cause; whence the schoolmen gene- 
rally define it, that whereby a thing is formally 
and extrinsically without (extra) its causes, 
and that here, and now. 

Existence and essence come very near the 
nature of each other ; in effect, they only differ 
in that we have different manners of conceiving 
the same thing. 

For, L. Essence is usually explained either 
by the first, noblest, and radical attribute of 
the thing, e. gr. that of body, by extension; 
that of mind, by thinking, See. or by specifying 
all the intrinsic attributes; and existence, 
either by specifying all place, and all time, as 
in that of God; or by specifying some definite 
place, and time, together with the cause, as in 
the creatures. 

2. The foundation and occasion of this dis- 
tinction is this; that essence belongs to the 
question, What is it ? Quid est ? but existence 
to the question, h it? An est ? 

3. Existence necessarily presupposes es- 
sence, and cannot be conceived without it; but 
essence may be conceived without existence; 

in that essence belongs equally to things that 

are in potto tin, and in acta ; but existence 
only to those in cciu. Note, however, that 
this does not obtain in God, about whose na- 
ture and essence the mind cannot think with- 
out conceiving his existence. 

We have divers ways of arriving at the 
knowledge of the existence of thing*. Our 
own existence we know by ihtuition ; the ex- 
istence of a God, by demonstration ; and that 
of other things, by sensation. 

As for our own existence, we perceive it so 
plainly, that it neither needs nor is capable of 
anv proof. I think , I reason , f feel pleasure 
arid pain : can any of these he more evident to 
me than my own existence? If I doubt of all 
other things, that very doubt makes me per- 
ceive my own existence, and will notsuffer»me 
to doubt of that. If I know I doubt, I have 
as certain a perception of the thing doubting* 
as of that thought winch 1 call doubt. Experi- 
ence then convinces us, that we have an intui- 
tive knowledge of our own existence, and, an 
internal infallible perception that we are. In 
every act of sensation, reasoning, or thinking, 
we are conscious to ourselvesof ourown being; 
and in this manner come not short of ihe high* 
est degree of certainty. 
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As eo on? Knowledge of the existence of a Thirdly, add to this* thii many ideas are pm* 

Cod, though he has given us no innate ideas of cluced in us with pain, which we afterwards 
himself, yet, having furnished us with facul- remember without the least offenctt. Thus the 
ties of sense, perception, and reason, we can pain of heat or cold, when the idea of'U is re* 
never want a dear proof thereof. See God. ceived in our miuds, gives us no disturbance. 

The knowledge of the existence of any other which, when felt, was veiy troublesome 5 and 
thing, we can have only by sensation : for, we remember the pain of hunger, thirst, head- 
there being no necessary connection of real ach, &c. without any pain at all, which would 
existence with any idea a man hath in his me- either never disturb us, or else constantly do it 
mory ; nor of any other existence, but that of as often as we thought of it, were there no- 
God, with the existence of any particular man ; thing but ideas floating in our minds, and ap- 
110 particular man can know tire existence of pea ranees entertaining our fancies without 
any other being, but only when, by actually the real existence of things affecting us from 
operating upon him, it makes itself be pcrceiv- abroad. 

cu by him. The having the idea of any thing Fourthly, Our senses in many cases bear 
in our mind, no more proves the existence of witness to the truth of each other's report con- 
that thing, than the picture of a man evidences cerning the existence of sensible things with- 
his being in the world, or the visions of a out us: he that doubts when he sees a fire 
dream make thereby a true history, it is there- whether it be real, may, if he please, feel it 
fore the actual receiving of ideas from without, too ; and by the exquisite pain he will be cou- 
th^ 1 gives us notice of the existence of other vinced that it is not a bare idea or phantom, 
things, and makes us know that somethingdoth Alter all, there are some who are so sceptical 

exist at that time without us, which causes as to distrust their senses, and to doubt the ex- 

that idea in us, though perhaps we neither istence of all things: one of the most ingenious 
know nor consider how it doc9 it ; for it takes in this class, was the late bishop Berkeley, who 
not from the certainty of our senses, and the asserts that bodies have no existence but in a 
ideas we receive by them, that we know not mind perceiving them ; that is, they only exist 
the manner wherein they are produced. This when they are perceived. We shall not enter 
notice we have by our senses of the existing into a fom.al ndutalion of this singular liypo- 
of things without us, though it be not altogether thesis but refer for a few remarks on the sub- 
so certain as intuition and demonstration, de- jert to the article Ipea. Our readers will, we 
serves the name of knowledge, if we persuade hope, fotgive us, if we here relate an anecdote 
ourselves that our faculties act and inform us of the 1, tic l)r. Samuel Johnson, it will sup- 
right concerning the existence ol those objects ply the place of many tu{>mnent>. Being once 
that affect them. But besides the assurance in company with a gentleman who warmly de- 
we have from our senses themselves, that thc-y fended tlu.-> notion of Beikeley: as the gentle- 
do not err in the information, they give 11 s of man was quitting the room, the doctor called 
the existence of things without us, 'we have out, “ N-iv, p ir, do not go.” The disciple 
other concurrent reasons: As, I. It is plain of Berkeley asking why? “because,” replied 
those perceptions are produced in us by exterior Johnson, “ when' you are gone we shall cease 
causes a fleeting our senses, because those that to think of you, and then you will cease to 
want the organs of any sense never can have exist!" 

the ideas belonging to that sense produced in As when our senses are actually employed 
their minds. Ibis is too evident to be doubted; about any object, we know that it does exist;; 
and therefore we cannot but he assured, that so by our memory we may be assured, that 
they come in by the organs of that sense, and heretofore things that affected our senses have 
no other way. existed : and thus we have a knowledge of *he 

-Secondly, Because we find sometimes that past existence of several things, whereof our 
weeannot avoid the having those ideas prod tic- senses having informed us our memories still 

in our minds. When my eves ^re shut, I retain the ideas: and of this wc are past all 
can with pleasure recal to my mind the ideas doubt, so long as we remember well, 
of light or the sun, which former sensations As to the existence of spirits, our having 
had lodged in my memory: but if I turn my ideas of them does not make us know that any 
eyes towards the sun, I cannot avoid the ideas such things do exist without us, or that there 
which the light or the sun then produces in me. are any finite spiVits,or any other spiritual beings 
Which ‘shews a manifest difference between but the eternal God. We have ground from 
those ideas laid up in the memory, and such as revelation, and several other reasons, to believe 
force themselves upon us and we cannot avoid with assurance, that there are such creatures!; 
having. And therefore it must needs be some but our senses not being able to discover them, 
exterior cause, whose efficacy 1 cannot resist, we want the means of knowing their particular 
that produces tliosc ideas in my mind, whether existence; for we can no more know that 
I will or no. ^ Besides, there is nobody who there are finite spirits really existing, by the 
doth not perceive the difference in himself, be- ideas we have nfsu£h beings, than by the ideas 
tween actually looking upon the son, and con- any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can come 
templatingnhe idea he has of it in his memory; to know, that tilings answering 'those’ ideas do 
upd therefore he hath certain knowledge, that really exist* . 

not -both memory or fancy, but that Hence we may gather, that there are twO 
actual seeing has a cause without. sorts of propositions : one concerning the ex* 
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istence of anything answerable to-guch an idea, 
as that of an elephant, phoenix, motion, or 
angel, via. whether sucn a thing does any 
where exist: and this knowledge is only of 
particulars, and not to be had of any thing 
without us, but only of God, any otneir way 
than by our senses. 

Another sort of proposition is, wherein is 
expressed the agreement or disagreement of our 
abstracted ideas, and their dependence on one 
another. And these may be universal and 
certain : so having the idea of God and my self, 
of fear and^ obedience, l cannot hut be sure 
that Got! is to be feared and obeyed by me: 
and this proposition will be certain concerning 
man in general, if l have made an abstract idea 
of such a species, whereof I am one particular. 

. But such a proposition, how certain soever, 
proves not to me the existence of men in the 
world ; but will be true of all such creatures, 
whenever they do exist, which certainly of 
such gencrul propositions depends on the agree- 
ment or disagreement discoverable in those ab- 
stract ideas. In the former case, onr knowledge 
is the con-equence of the existence of things 
producing ideas in our uiiiub t>y our senses . in 
the latter, the consequences of the ideas that 
are in our nnnds, and producing these general 
propositions, many whereof are called cfernce 
vent at cs : and all of them indeed are so; not 
from being written all or any of thorn in the 
minds of all men, or that they were any of 
them proportions in any one’s mind, till 
he, having got the abstract ideas, joined or 
separated them by affirmation or negation; 
but wheresoever we can suppose such a 
creature as man is, endowed with such facul- 
ti's, and thereby furnished wiih such ideas as 
we hate, we must conclude he must needs, 
when he apnlies his tnou^hts to the considera- 
tion of his ideas, know the truth of certain pro- 
positions that will arise from the agreement or 
disagreement he will perceive in his own ideas. 
Such propositions being once made about ab- 
stract ideas, so as to be irue, ihey will, when- 
ever they can he supposed to be made again, at 
any time past, or to come^ by a mind having 
those ideas, always beirue’ for names' being 
supposed to stand per petu illy for the same 
ideas, and the same ideas having immutably 
the same habitudes one to another, propositions 
concerning any abstract ideas that are once true 
must needs be eternal verities. 

EXI'STENT. /i. (from exist.) Having 
being, in possession of being (Dri/den). 

EXIST IM ACTION, s, (< existimatio , Lat.) 
] . Opinion.. 2. Esteem. 

EXIT. Si (Latin.) J. The term set in the 
margin of plays to mark the time at which the 
player goes off. 2. Recess ; departure , act of 
. quitting the theatre of life ( Shakspcare ). 3. 

Passage out of any place(G/amrt//c). 4. Way 
by which there is a passage ot \i {Woodward), 

EXITERIA, in antiquity, oblations or 
prayers, for. a prosperous expedition or jour- 
ney. 

EXI'TIAL. Exi'tious. a. ( raitialis , Lat.) 
Destructive ; fatal; mortal {Harvey)* 


EXO 

EXMOOR, a forest in Somersetshire, lt> 
the N.W. corner of that county, extending 
thence into Devonshire. 

EXMOUTH, a village in Devonshire, on 
the E. side of the bay which forms the mouth 
of the river Ex. It is much frequented for 
6ea-bathing. 

EXOACA'NTHA, tn botany, a genus of 
the class pentandrifc, order digynia. Involucre 
spinous: involucels halved, with unequal rays;* 
all the flowers hermaphrodite ; with equal*, 
heart-shaped petals; seeds two; ovate, striate 
on one side, and flat on the other. One spe- 
cies only, a native of Syria, hut of no pre-emi« 
ncnce. 

EXOCATACXELUS, in antiquity, a ge- . 
neral denomination, under which were in- 
cluded several grand officers of the church at 
Constantinople. 

EXOCCLTUS. Flying-fish. In zoology, 
a genus of the class pisces, order abdomtnalcs. 
Hoad seal) ; mouth without teeth ; the jaW* 
connected at each side j cill-memhr.me seven- 
rayed; body whitish; belly angular ; pectoral 
fins very large and long, the rays carinate on 
the fore-part. Three species, as follow. See 
Nat. Ilist. 'Plate XCVH. 

I . E. volans. Belly carinate on each side, 
inhabits European, American, and Red seas; 
sometimes those of our own coasts; but is 
chiefly found between the tropics. By means 
of its long pectoral fins it is able to raise itself 
out of the water, and suspend itself in the air, 
and fly forwards to some distance till the tins 
become dry ; by which means it often escapes 
from "the jaws of sharks, dolphins, and other 
predatory fishes ; but during its flight it is ex- 
posed to the talons of aquatic birds, the pelican, 
eagle, and albatross, which hover over the 
water for the purpose of catching it. There is 
a variety which t* incapable of flight. 

Si, E. evoluns. Belly not carinate. Inha- 
bits the Spanish seas, and is perhaps only a va- 
riety of the List. 

3. E. cxiliens. Ventral fins reaching to 
the tail. Inhabits Carolina; and is larger 
than c. volitans. 

EXODIARY, in the ancient Roman tra- 
gedy, was the person who, after the drama or 
play was ended, sung the exodium. 

EXODIUM, in the ancient Greek drama, 
one of the four parts nr divisions of tragedy, 
being so much of the piece as included the ca- 
tastrophe and unravelling of the plot, and an-* 
swering nearly to our fourth and fifth acts. 

Ex odium, among the Romans, consisted Ot- 
certain humorous verses rehearsed by the exo- 
diary at the end of the Fabulae AielUnae. * . 

Ex odium, in tlie Septuagint, signifies the 
end or conclusion of a feast. Particularly it is 
used for the eighth day of the feast of taberna- 
cles, which, it is said, had a special view to tffa 
commemoration of the exodus or departure 
dut of Egypt. 

EXODUS, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament ; being the second of the penta- 
teuch, or five books of Mosds. It is so called 
from the Greek «£• hg, the going out, or de- 
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parture of the children of Israel from the land The generality of conjurors of this class/frcre 
of Egypt ; the history of which is delivered in impostors, each pretending to a secret nostrum 
this nook, together with the many miracles or charm which was an overmatch for the 
wrought on that occasion. For the best proof devil. Our Saviour communicated to his dis- 
of the authenticity of this book of Scripture, ciples a real power over dssmohs. (See Dae- 
as well as of the others ascribed to Moses, with moniac.) Exorcism makes a considerable 
which we are acquainted, we refer to Dr. part of the superstition of thechuTchof Rome, 
Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch. the rituals of which forbid the exorcising any 

EXOLETE. a. ( exoletus , Lat.) Obsolete ; person without the bishop’s leave, 
out of use, E'XORCIST. s. (i^strK.) 1. One who by 

To EXO'LVE. v. a. ( exolvo , Latin.) To adjurations, prayers, or religious acts, drives 
loose; to pay. away malignant spirits {.Acts). 2. An en- 

EXOMI5, in antiquity, a strait garment chanter ; a conjurer : improperly (Skakspeare). 
through which the shoulders appeared, worn EXORDIUM, in oratoiy, the preamble, or 
by slaves, &c. beginning of a discourse or speech, serving to 

EXO'MPHALUS. ( exomphalus , ifoj^axo;, prepare the audience, and introduce the matter 
from tf, out, and o^faXo;, the navel.) Exom- iu hand. The word is formed from the Latin 
phalos. An umbilical hernia. See Hernia, or din, to begin, by a metaphor taken from the 
To EXONERATE, v.a. (exonero, Latin.) weavers, who are said, ordiri tel am, to begin 
To unload ; to disburden, {Ray). or warp a web, by disposing and ordering the 

EXONERATION, s . (from exonerate.) threads in a certain manner for the future work. 
The act of disburdening, or discharging See Warp. 

{Grew). The exordium, on othci occasions, is called 

EXO'PTABLE. a. { exoptabilis , Lat.) De- the prologue, prjelude, and proem, 
sirable ; to be sought with eagerness or desire. Cicero defines exordium a part of an oration, 
EXOPIiTHA'LMIA. ( txophthalmia , «f- whereby the minds of the audience are duly 
ofGax^i*, from tf , out, and of5«x^o C , the eye.) prepared for what remains to be said. The 
A swelling or protrusion of the bulb of the eye, exordium is a part of principal importance, and 
to such a degree, that the eyelids cannot cover is to be laboured with extraordinary care ; 
it. It may be caused by inflammation, when whence Tully calls it difflcillima pars ora - 
it is termed exophthalmia inflammatoria-, or tionis. 

from a collection of pus in the globe of the Exordiums are of two kinds ; either just and 
eye, when it is termed ex ophthalmia puru - formal, or vehement and abrupt. In the first, 
lenta ; or from a congestion of blood within the audience is prepared and conducted by due 
the globe of the eye, ex ophthalmia sanguinea . and easy steps ; in the second, the orator, as if 
E^XORABLE. a. ( exorabilis , Lat.) To be seized with some sudden passion, breaks out 
moved by entreaty. upon his audience at once. Such is that exor- 

EXORB1TANCE. Exo'rbitancy. s. diurn of Isaiah; Hear, Oh heavens! and give 
(from exorbitant.) 1. The act of going out of ear. Oh earth ! Or that of Cicero against Caii- 
the track prescribed. 2. Enormity ; gross de- line: Quousque tandem abutere patientia 
viation from rule or right {Dryden). 3 . Bound- nostra , Catilina? Abrupt exordiums are the 
less depravity {Garth). most suitable on occasions of extraordinary joy, 

EXORBITANT, a. {ex and orbito, Latin.) indignation, or the like; though we have in- 
1. Going out of the prescribed track. 2. De- .nances of panegyrics of the greatest orators, 
viating from the course appointed or rule es- begun abruptly, without any such occasions, 
tablished {Woodward). 3 . Anomalous; not Such is that of Gorgias, who began his eloge 
comprehended in a settled rule or method of the city and people of Elis with Hx*;, woxif 
{Hooker). 4. Enormous; beyond due pro- wtai /uwv, Elis beata civitas . Abrupt, hasty, 
portion ; excessive {Addison). exordiums, were more to the taste and manner 

To EXORBITATE. v. n. {ex and orhito , of the Greeks than of the Latins. The objects 
Latin.) To deviate ; to go out of the track or which the orator should have in view in this 
road prescribed {Bentley). part of his discourse, are to gain the good opi- 

To E'XORCISE. v. a. (ifopu^w ) I. To ad- nion of his hearers, to secure their attention, 
jure by soma holy name. 2. lo drive away and to give them some general ifotion of his 
spirits by certain forms of adjuration. 3 . To subject. 

purify from the influence of malignant spirits EXORNATION. s. { exomatio , Lat.) Or- 
oy religious ceremonies {Dryden). nament ; decoration : embellishment {Hooker). 

E'XORCISER. s. (from exorcise.) One who EXO'SSATED. a. {ixossatus, Latin.) De- 
putises to drive away evil spirits. prived of bones. 

EXORCISM, the expelling of devils from EXO'SSEOUS. a. {exvuiAossa, Lat.) Want* 
person® possessed by means of conjurations and ing bones ; boneless (Brown), 
ptaybfi. The Jews made great pretences to EXO'STQSIS. s. (#x and ornf.) Any prottt* 
this power. Josephus tells several wonderful berance of a bone .that is not natural (Quincy). 
tales of the great success of several exorcists. Exostosis, {exostosis, • i*r*#*s, from if. 
One Eleazcr, a Jew, cured many dasmoniacs, and a bone.) Hyperostis. A morbid en- 
hesays. by means of a root set in a ring. This largement,orhard tumour of a bone.- A genus 
tOpt, wyHthe ring, was held under the patient’s of disease arranged by Culteft i ft the class 16- 
Vjtt&S, and the deni was forthwith evacuated, calcs, and order tumores. , 
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EXOTERIC, and Esoteric, term9 de- 
noting external and internal, and applied to 
the double doctrine of the ancient philosophers : 
the one was public or exoteric, the other secret 
or esoteric. The first was that which they 
taught openly to the world, the latter was con- 
fined to a small number of disciples. See Pe- 
ripatetics. 

EXOTIC. (i{wnxof.) A term properly sig- 
nifying foreign, or extraneous, i. e. brought 
from a remote or strange country. In which 
sense we sometimes say exotic, or barbarous 
terms or words, &c. The word is derived 
from the Greek «£w, <£wdiy, extra, without, on 
the outside. 

Exotic, is chiefly applied to plants which 
are natives of foreign countries. The genera- 
lity of exotics, or exotic plants, do not thrive 
in England without some peculiar care and 
culture 5 they require the warmth of their own 
climates ; whence the use of hot-beds, glass- 
frames, green-houses, &c. 

To EXPA'Nt). v . a. {expando, Lai.) 1 . To 
spread ; to lay open as a net or sTieet. 2. To 
dilate ; to spread out everyway ( Arbuthnot ). 

EXPANSE, s. ( expansum , Lat.) A body 
widely extended without inequalities {Savage) . 

Expa'nse, in botany, expanded, spread 
out : as the calyx in helianthus. 

EXPANSIBILITY. s. (from expansible.) 
Capacity of extension; possibility to be ex- 
panded or spread into a wider surface (Grew). 

EXPANSIBLE, a. (from expansus, Lat.) 
Capable to be extended (Grew). 

EXPANSION, s. (from expand.) l.The 
state of being expanded into a wider surface or 
greater space {Bentley). 2. The act of spread- 
ing out {Grew). 3. Extent; space to which 
any thing is extended {Locke) . 4. Pure space, as 
distinct from extension in solid matter {Locke). 


EXP 

Expansion, in natural philosophy, the en- 
largement or increase of bulk in bodies, chiefly 
by means of heat. This is one of the most ge- 
neral effects of caloric, being common to all 
bodies whatever, whether solid or fluid, or in 
an aeriform state. In some cases bodies seem to* 
expand as they grow cold, as water in the act 
of freezing; tnis, however, is known to he no 
exception to the general rule, but is owing to 
the arrangement of the particles, or to crystal- 
lization, and is not a regular and gradual ex- 
pansion like that of metals, or other solid sub- 
stances by means of heat. In various metals 
likewise an expansion takes place in passing 
from a fluid to a solid state, which is accounted 
for in the same way. The expansion of solids 
is exhibited by the'PYROMETER (which see)* 
a rod of bon, for instance, becomes sensibly 
longer and larger in all its dimensions in pass- 
ing from a low to a high state of tempera- 
ture. The expansion of fluids is shewn by the 
thermometer, and is the principle upon which 
that useful instrument is constructed ; by im- 
mersing a thermometer into hot water, the 
mercury, or other fluid, contained in it imme- 
diately expands. See Thermometer. The 
degree of expansion produced in different li- 
quids, varies very considerably. In general, 

:ne denser the fluid, the less the expansion* 

water expands more than mercury, and alco- 
hol, which is lighter than water, expands move 
than water. The expansion of aeriform fluids 
may be exhibited by bringing a bladder, partly 
filled with air, and the neck closely tied, near 
the fire; the bladder will soon be distended, 
and will, if the heat be strong enough, burst* 
The following table will give the reader a 

f irecise notion of the rate of expansion of those 
iquids which have been hitherto examined by 
chemical philosophers. 
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There are case9 in which expansion is pro* prebends certain liquid bodies which have a 
disced not by an increase, but by a diminution maximum of density corresponding with a cer- 
gf temperature. These exceptions may be di- tain temperature ; and which, if they are heat* 
vided into two classes. The first class com- ed above that temperature, or cooled down, be* 
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low it, undergo in both cases an exj>ansion or 
increase of bulk. The second class compre- 
hends certain liquids which suddenly become 
Solid when cooled down to a certain tempera- 
ture; and this solidification is accompanied by 
an increase of bulk. 

Water furnishes us with the most remarkable 
example of the fir*t class of bodies. Its maxi- 
mum of density corresponds with 42°.5 of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, as has been lately 
ascertained by Mr. Dalton. If it i9 cooled 
down below 42°.5, it undergoes an expansion 
far every degree of temperature which it loses; 
awl at 32° the expansion amounts, according 
to Mr. Dalton, to ,^5 of the whole expansion 
which water undergoes when heated from 
42°.5 to 212°. With this, more recent expe- 
riments coincide very nearly ; for by cooling 
1 00000 parts in bulk of water from 42°.5 to 
32°, they were converted to 100031 parts. Wc 
are indebted to the ingenuity of Mr. Dalton fur 
the discovery of a very unexpected fact, that 
the expansion of water is the same for any 
number of degrees above or below the maxi- 
mum of density. Thus if we heat water ten 
degrees above 4 2°.b t it occupied precisely the 
$amc bulk as it does when cooled down ten de- 
grees below 42°.. l >. Therefore the density of 
water at 32° and at 53° is precisely the same. 
Mr* Dalton succeeded in cooling water down 
to the temperature of 6° without freezing, or 
37*.5 below the maximum point of density; 
and during the whole of that range, its bulk 
precisely corresponds with the bulk of water 
the same number of degrees above 4 2°.5. 
Thus the hulk of water at b° is the same as the 
bulk of water at 80°. The scale of expansion, 
therefore, which has been given for the expan- 
sion qf water when heated, answers also for 
its expansion when cooled, provided the table 
begin at 4 2°. 5, as is done m the table of the 
expansion of water. From this table it ap- 
ears that the expansion of water, the original 
ulk being 10000, may be expressed pretty 
nearly by the following numbers : 

Temp. Expan. 

82°.5 ().* 

102°.6 8 9 

322°.5 l()' a 

142°.5 12* 

l62°.5 : 14* 

The greatest deviation from these numbers is 
towards the beginning of the scale, when owing 
to the smallness of the expansion, it is difficult 
to measure it with precision. It leads us to 
this remarkable conclusion, that the squares 
of the natural numbers beginning at indicate 
the increase of bulk which 1 0000 parts of wa- 
ter ^experience .for every ten degrees they arc 
heated above 82°.5, or cooled below 1 2°.b. 
This rule will give the reader a more precise 
idea of the irate at which water expands when 
heated or cooled, than a bare inspection of the 
table could do* 

, A considerable cumber of liquids ha9 been 
tried to ascertain whether any of them, like 
have 0 temperature in which their 


density is a maximum* 
when cooled below that Sul* 

phuricacid has no suchpoiat, neither have 
the oily bodies ; but some solutions of salt hi 
water begin to expand before they become so- 
lid. These solutions, however, when cooled 
down sufficiently, crystallize with suph rapidi- 
ty, that it is extremely difficult to becertain of 
the fact, that they really do begin to expand 
hefore they crystallize. * 

That class of bodies which undergo an ex-- 
pansion when they change from a liquid to a 
solid body by the diminution of temperature, 
is very numerous. Not only water wnen con- 
verted into ice undergoes such an expansion, 
but all bodies which by cooling assume the 
form of crystals. 

The prodigious force with which water ex- 
pands in the act of freezing has been long 
known to philosophers. Glass bottles filled 
with water arc commonly broken in pieces 
when the water freezes. The Florentine aca- 
demicians burst a brass globe whose cavity was 
an inch in diameter, by filling it with water 
and freezing it. The force necessary for this 
effect was calculated by Muschenoroeck at 
27720 lbs. But the most complete set of ex- 
periments on the expansive force of freezing 
water, are those made by major Williams at 
Quebec, and published in the second volume 
of the Edinburgh transactions. This expan- 
sion has been explained, by supposing it the 
consequence of a tendency which water, in 
consolidating, is observed to have to arrange its 
panicles in one determinate manner, so as to 

form prismatic crystals, crossing each other at 
angles of 60° and 120°. The force with which 
they arrange themselves in this manner must 
he enormous, since it enables small quantities 
of water'to overcome so great mechanical pres- 
sures. Various methods have been tried, to as- 
certain the specific gravity of ice at 32° ; that 
which succeeded best was to dilute spirits of 
wine with water till a mass of solid ice put 
into it remained in any part of the liquid with- 
out either sinking or rising. The specific gra- 
vity of such a liquid is 0,92, which of course 
is the specific gravity of ice, supposing the spe- 
cific gravity of water at 0o° to be 1. This is 
an expansion much greater than water experi- 
ences even when heated to 212°. We see from 
this, that water, when converted into ice, no 
longer observes that equable expansion mea- 
sured bv Mr. Dalton, but undergoes a very ra- 
pid and considerable augmentation of bulk. 
See Freezing. 

The very same expansion is observed during 
the crystallization of most of the salts ; all of 
them at least which shoot into prismatic forms. 
Hence, the reason that the glass vessels in which 
such liquids are left, usually break to pieces 
when the crystals are formed. 

This expansion ,of these bodies cannot be 
considered as an exception to the general (act, 
that bodies increase in bulk when heat is add- 
ed to them ; for the expansion is the conse- 
quence, not of the diminution oX heat, but o£ 
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the change in their state from liquids to so- 
lid»> and the new arrangement of their par- 
ticks winch accompanies or constitutes that 
change. 

It must be observed, however, that ail bodies 
do not expand when they become solid. There 
are a considerable number which diminish in 
bulk ; and in these the rate of diminution in 
most cases is rather increased by solidification. 
t When liquid bodies are converted into solids, 

. they either form prismatic crystals, or they 
form a mass in which no regularity of ar- 
rangement can be perceived. In the first case, 
expansion accompanies solidification ; in the 
second place, contraction accompanies it. Wa- 
ter and all the salts furnish instances of the 
first, and tallow and oils are examples of the 
seconds In these last bodies the solidification 
does not take place instantaneously, as in water 
and salts, but slowly and gradually : they first 
become viscid, and at last quite solid. Most of 
the oils, when they solidify, form very regular 
spheres. The same thing happens to honey, 
and to some metals. It has been thought that 
all combustible liquids contract, when they 
become solid, while incombustible liquids 
expand ; but there are exceptions to this 
rule. Sulphuric acid does not by congela- 
tion alter its appearance; but cast iron, and 
perhaps sulphur also, expand in the act of con- 
gealing. 

According to the lutest researches of Dalton, 
it appears that 

1st. All pure homogeneous liquids, as water 

and mercury, expand from the point of their 

, congelation, or greatest density, a quantity al- 
ways as the square of the temperature from that 
point. 

2. The force of steam from pure liquids, as 
water, ether, & c. constitutes a geometrical pro- 
gression to increments of temperature in arith- 
metical progression. 

3. The expansion of permanent elastic fluids 
is in geometrical progression to equal incre- 
ments of temperature. 

4. The refrigeration of bodies is in geome- 
trical progression in equal increments of time. 

Judging from analogy we may conjecture 
that theexpunsiou of solids is progressively in- 
creasing with the temperature : but whether 
it is a geometrical progression, like elastic 
fluids; or one increasing as the square of the 
temperature, like liquids; or as the third or 
any powea of the temperature; still if it be 
estimated from absolute cold (supposed to be 
about 6150°, on Fahrenheit, below the tempe- 
rature of freezing water) it must appear to be 
nearly uniform, or in arithmetical progression 
to the temperature, for so small and remote an 
interval of temperature as that between freez- 
ing and boiling water. 

The following table, exhibits the expansion 
of the principal subjects hitherto determined, 
for 180® of temperature ; that is, from 32° to 
£ 12°' of Fahrenheit. The bulk and length of 
the articles at 3£° are denoted by 1 . 


EXP 


SOLIDS, 


EXPANSION 



In bulk. 1 

tngih. 

Brown earthen ware 

5 tone ware* • . 

*0012— — 

*0025==— 

» 

‘*0 

1 

Glass, (thin) rods and tubes 
bulbs .... 

^ 400 

.0085-^ 

•0037-“ — 

1555 

, i» 
1200 

1 

Platinum 

uua '- r *» 
•0026=4- 
•0034— 1 

SlO 

1 

Steel . 

1165 

l 

Iron. . 

a* 14 

•0038-.L. 

•0042*— 

DM 

1 

(Sold 

TO 

1 

Bismuth 

v m 

•OOM-jL- 

•Ann * 

114 

1 

CoDoer 

*114 

1 

Brass 

•o° 51 ~bo 

•0056*-L 

i 

683 

] 

Silver . . 

53* 

1 

Pine pewter 

uuou-— 

•nnca — * 

4 <1 

1 

Tin 


446 

Lead t T r 

•0074*— 

Too 

Zinc TT TT 

•0086—— 

•0093=^ 

341 


3*1 

LIQUIDS. 

In bulk. 


Mercury 

•0200=— 

•0466=4- 


Water 


Water sat. with salt 

31 'A 

•0500=— 


Suphuric acid , 

•0600=1- 
•nfinn * 


Muriatic acid 


Oil of turpentine . 

uouvj — -~ r 

■n-nn 


Ether 

0,00 

•n-no 1 


Fixed oils 

0,00 — - 

•nQnn 1 


Acohol 

•(4i in — L 


Nitric acid 

oi tu — - 

0110=— 

y 




ELASTIC FLUIDS. 



Ga«tes of all kinds 

•367 = — 






On the supposition that metals expand equa- 
bly, the expansion of a mass of metal, by be- 
ing heated a given number of degrees, is as 
follows : Let a = the expansion of the mass in 
length for 1°, which must be found by expci i- 
ment ; b = the number of degrees whose ex- 
pansion is required ; a = the solid contents of 
the inetalic mass ; x = the expansion sought; 
then x = 3 b a s. ( Borda , Dalton , EllicoU, 
Gregory, Smeaton). 

EXPA'NSIVJJ. a. (from expand.) Having 
the power to spread into a wider surface {Ray)' 
To EXPATIATE, v. n. ( expatior , Latin.) 
•K To range at large (Addiwn). 2. To en- 
large upon in language (Browne). 3. To let 
}cu*e ; to allow to range (Dry dm)* 




EXP 


To EXPE'CT. v.a. (expecfa, Latin.) 1. 
To have a previous apprehension of either good 
or evil {Milton), 2. To wait for ; to attend 
the coining ( Dry den ). 

- To Expe'ct. v. n. To wait ; to stay (Job). 

EXFE'CTABLE. a. (from expect .) To be 
expected; to be hoped or feared {Brown), 
EXPE^JTANCE.Expe'ctancy.s. (from 
expect,) 1. The act or state of expecting {Ben 
Jenson). 2. Something expected {Sfiakspeare ) . 
3. Hope {Skakspeare). 

EXPECTANT. «. (French.) Waiting in 
expectation {Swift). 

Expe'ctant. s . (from expect.) One who 
waits in expectation of any thing {Pope). 

EXPECTATION, s. { eApectatio , Latin.) 
I.The act of expecting ( ShaUpeare ). 2. The 
state of expecting cither with hope or fear (Ho- 
gers). 3. Prospect of any thing good to come 
(Ps.). 4. The object of happy expectation ; the 
Messiah expected {Milt.). 5. A state in which 
something excellent is expected from us {Ot.). 

Expectation, in the doctrine of chances, 
is applied to any contingent event, upon the 
happening of which some benefit, &c. is ex- 
pected. This is capable of being reduced to 
the rules of computation ; for a sum of money 
in expectation when a particular event hap- 
pens, has a determinate value l>efore that event 
Happens. Thus, if a person is to receive any 
sum, as 10/. when an event takes place which has 
an equal chance or probability of happening 
and failing, the value of the expectation is half 
that sum, or 5/.; but if there are three chances 
for failing, and only one for its happening, nr 

one chance only in its favour out of all the four 
chances, then the probability of its happening 
is only one out of four, or and the value of 
the expectation is but J of 10/. which is only 
2/. 10*. or half the former sum. And in all 
cases, the value of the expectation of any sum 
is found by multiplying that sum by the frac- 
tion expressing the probability of obtaining it. 
So the value of the expectation on 100/. when 
there arc three chanceB out of five for obtain- 


ing it, or when the probability of obtaining it 
is 3-fifths, is 3-fiftns of 100/. which is 00/. 


And if s. be any 911111 expected on the happen 
ing of an event, h the chances for that even 
happening, and /the chances for its failing 
then, there being h chances out of fo 

its happeuing, the probability will be.-,—, 

J-\-n 


qnd the value of the expectation is 
* 

See Chances. 


h 

/+/' 


x 


S . 


Expectation of life, in the doctrine of 
life annuities, is the share, or number of years 
of life, which a person of a given age inay, 
upon tin equality of chance, expect to enjoy. 

By the expectation or share of life, says Mr. 
Simpsop (Select Exercises, p. 273), *is not 
here to be understood that particular period 
which a person hath an equal chance of sur- 
viving; this last being a different and more 
simple consideration. The expectation of a 
life, to put it in the most familiar light, may 
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be taken as the number of years ** which the 
purchase of an annuity, granted upon ii/with- 
out discount of money, ought to he valued. 
W hich number of years will differ more, or less 
from the period above mentioned, according to 
the different degrees of mortality to which the- 
several stages of life are incident. Thus it is 
much more than an equal chance, according to 
the table of the probability of the duration of 
life which the same author has given us, that 
an infant, just come into the world, arrives 
not to the age of ten years $ yet the expectation 
or share of life due to it, upon an average,, is 
near twenty years. The reason of which wide 
difference is the great excess of the probability 
of mortality in the first tender years of life, 
above that respecting the more mature and 
stronger ages. Indeed, if the numbers that 
die at every age were to be the same, the two 
quantities above specified would also be equal ; 
but when the said numbers become continual- 
ly less and less, the expectation must of conse- 
quence be the greater of the two. 

Mr. Simpson has given a table and rule for 
finding this expectation, pa. 255 and 273 as 
above. Thus : 
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Vm ixfimpfe# if il berequft&f to fiitf tftfi ex- 
pectation or shark of It fo due too person of 30 
yrM M* Offtake the? jfiveo age in the first 
column of die table, «fend»£3'o1t* the second 
col. for the vean in the expectation sought. 

See De Moivre’s Doctrine of Chances applied 
to the Valuation of Annuities, p. £88; or Dr. 
Price’s Observations on Reversionary Pay- 
ments, p. 1 (is, 364, 374, & c. ; or Ph ilos. Trans. 

f °EXP^C^Eft. a. ((mm expect,) 1. One 
wh6 h& hopes of something (Sw{ft ) . 2. One 
frh6 waits fo* Another (Shdhspedie). 

T eKXPE , CTORATE. v, a. (at and pectus , 
Latjn.iTpeiect from the breast f *- f '* “ 

EXPECTORATION. 


»• (from expeo 
torote.) l./fhe act of discharging from the 
breaSt. ft. That discharge which is made by 
eoujdufljg (Atbuthnot). 

EXPECTORATIVE, a. (from axpec- 

hrdte.} Hawing the quality of prorkottag ex- 
pectoration ( Harvest 0. 

EXPECTQR A NTS . (Expe&toranfia. sc. 
medicamenta, fronji fapectoro, to discharge 
from the breast,) Under this title are to Be 
considered th6Se medicines which can, with 
safety, be cgnployed to increase the discharge 
of mucus from the fqrngs. The different arti- 
cles referred to this class may be divided into 
the following orders j I. Nauseating expec- 
torants , as squills, ammotoiacuift, and garlic, 
which are to be preferred for the aged and 
phlegmatic. 2. Stimulating expectorants, & 
Oiarrubitfrrt, which iv adapted to the voung and 

irritable, and those easily affected bv expec- 

torants. 3. Antispdsmodic expeclofahts , as 
vestcatories, pediluvium, and watery vapours ; 
these arc best calculated for the plethoric and 
irritable, and those liable to spasmodic affec- 
tions. 4. Irritable expectorants, as fumes of 
tobacco and aeid vapours. The eopdtittitions 
to which these are chiefly adapted are those 
past the period of youth, and those in vyhotn 
there are evident maria of torpor, either in’ the 
system genemHy, or fit the lungs in particular. 

EX PE DI ATE, <Ib forest- law) . A term 
applied to the barbarous operation of cutting 
ouft the centrical bail of the foot of a dog, or 
such clam at may totally prevent his pursuit 
of game. In earlier times, when the forest 
Jaws were more figkfly enforced, foe owner ef 
any dug not exp efoatwL and twmg within 1 a fo- 
rest district, was liabte to a fine. 

EXPEDIEI^CE. £ * r e'n i e-roT . s . (from 
expedient. } 1. Fitness; propriety ; suteabfe- 

ness to an end tesfmMao ; advea- 

twe iMatspem*}. ft. Haste ; dtopateh (Sk#b- 

*- fappedit, ietio.) I. 
Pwper; fo; Hmxt m tm t -suitable (TiUttho *) . 
S. Om& i ewpedfitiout GSMtspeate) . 

t. s. (from the adjective.) 1. 
That which helps forward, *4 masts to a»«fid 
(Itarty of Fifty)* ft. A Atftj mcnhs.pl m 
end? contrived in am exigence, erf y 

(Woodward). 

Exrwifcim for ost * nuir* the 
jnoMM ost rm siw«i m Amp a* 
VOL. IV. 


EX? 

ticks. Among these the meet common am 
such as am described or atfuded to. ufideotilp 
article Construction. But sir issue New- 
ton found out two other expedients for the 
same purpose, the most commodious of which 
was this: Let there be several of those gradu- 
ated lines, called Gunter’s lines, placed in a 
frame thus : the” first AH fixed upon the side 
of the ffaftie, (fig. 11, PI. 67.) and the rest 
upon parallel sliders ; the first of which, CD, 
shall bt the 1 tafnrf with AB* the second EF 
shall have jrts cHvtSfohs .bitt fcdlf as long, the di- 
visions 6 t the third uH one third, and those of 
the fourth IK ohd fourth, ef the divisions tf 
the first: then, when the' beginning ot jfceie 
lines stand under each otper, if any line IM 
be djrawn perpendicularly , acres* . them, «t will 
marl upon toe first of the sliders the seme 
number as eft the fix* Hue, upon (he second 
slider the square of' that number, upon the 
third the cube, afid upon the fourth the biqua- 
drate of the same. But if any one of tnc46 
sliders be moved backwards, the transverse line 
LM will mark up6n that slider the respective 
power of the foremenfioned number, multipli- 
ed by the number which in this slider, it) &a 
present situation, stands directly under the 
point A, the beginning of the fixed line. Now 
let an equation given he az cs 5 

»«t. Move the slider CD bick (fig,- t£. PI. 
67.) tiH the number a upon it,- stand directly 
under A : bring likewise b ou the' slider EF, 
c on GH and a on IK respectively, under A. 
Then, when the transverse line LM » put in 
such a situation as to mark upon the line Jm 
life' true value of z thc root of the equation, it 
will give upon CD the value of az, up6n EF 
that of bz a , upon GH that of cz*, and upon 
IK thatof'efe 4 : consequently, when the num- 
bers marked upon the sliders by the transverse 
line amount to m, as collected together under 
their proper signs, a foot ? j? marked, upon 
AB. &?e Robins’s Tracts, vOI. h. p, 34®. 

EXPEDIENTLY. ad. .(from expedited.) 
1 . f\i\y ; suitably ; conveniently, ft. Hastily ; 
quickly: not used (Shakspe&re). 

TeE'XPEDITE; v . o. (evpedie , Latin.) 
t. To faoihtate ; to free from impediment. Jt. 
To hasten ; to quicken 3. To »t- 

patch ; to issue from a publick orace (0ttca*}. 

Expedite. #• ^expefitus, jLatiir.) 1. 
Quick ; hasty ? soon nerfowoed 0**&sp ft. 

diseaemnbered; clear (Hooker), J. 
Nimble; active; agile (Tillotson). 4, Ltgbtty 


I'XKEDlfELY, aJ.(Aom jxpe^taj) 
ss ; fqadUy ? hastily ( Orm >). . 

flQN- *• (ftw exp*mt*.$ 1. 

Haste ; Speed & activity (Hooker), ft. A march 
in^ptfons > 

Speedy; quick; soon done. ft. 

My. 

fo EXPE'L.y. a. (expelkt i>* 

delve out $ U> force away CJ RwrnfO- Ik. 
eject; to throw out (Boean). .3. To 

MM 


EXP EXP • 

to drive from the place of residence (Dry den). To EXPE'NI). », a.’ (expendo, Latins) T|jb 
4. To reject; to refuse (Spenser), b. To keep lay out ; to spend (Hayward). 
off; to exclude (Shakspeare). EXPENDITURE. s . Money expended in 

EXPE'LLER. s . One that expels or drives a certain stated interval ; as a year. 

Tway. 


Abstract of the total Public Expenditure of Great Britain, for the Year ending 
the btk of January 1808. 




s. 


ft. 


Interest on the Public Funded Debt unredeemed 

Charges of Management on ditto 

Sums applicable to the Reduction of the Debt 

Interest on Exchequer Bills 

The Civil List 

Allowances to the Royal Family, Pensions, &c 

Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund, viz. Courts of Justice, the Mint, Sa- 

, laries, Allowances, Bounties, &c 

The Civil Government of Scotland * . 

Bounties for promoting the Fisheries. Manufactures, Corn, &c 

Other Payments ia Anticipation of the Exchequer Receipt, via. Pensions on 

the Hereditary Revenue, Militia and Deserters Warrant, Yuluutccrs, &c. . 


The Navy 9.713.547 19 8") 

Victualling Department 4,933,777 19 9 1 

Transport do. .‘‘irk and wounded Seamen and Prisoners 1,839,435 9* 10 f 

Miscellaneous Services 300,000 o oj 

The Ordnance 

The Army Ordinary Services 9,314,909 o 9’! 

Extraordinary Services 5,431,867 0 ri r 

Volunteer Corps 641,774 12 8j 

Loans to Ireland and Proportion of Lotteries. . « 


Miscellaneous Services at Home, viz. for maintaining and employing Convicts, 
Prosecutions, Printing Journals of the House of Commons and other Pa- 
pers, Naval Asylum, British Museum, Veterinary College, American Loy- 
alists, Clergy and Lailv of France, Touloncse, Dutch and Corsican Emi- 
grants, &c 

Miscellaneous Services Abioad, viz. Foreign Secret Service, maintaining Forts 
and Settlements on the Coast of Africa, Civil Establishment of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New South Wales, Sierra Leone, &c 


40,701,152 o 4$ 
*97.757 »6 ij 
9.479. ,6 4 «* 3i 
J.574.361 18 S 
958,000 o o 
290,171 4 9i 


345.990 14 Hi 
85.359 "i 3 \ 

438 .99 1 *3 8 




16,775,761 9 3 
4,190.748 6 6 
15,388,550 14 4 
3,681,251 3 4 


1,049,205 7 8| 


178,177 13 o 


Total £-75*670,641 8 2 


EXPENSE, s. (expensnm, Latin.) Cost; 
charges; money expended (Ihn Junson). 

KXPF/N5EEUL. a. Costly; expensive 
(Walton). 

EXPENSELESS. a. Without cost (Mil- 
ton). 

EXPENSIVE- a. (from expense.) 1. 
Given to expense; extravagant (Temple). 2. 
Costly; requiring expense. 3. Liberal ; dis- 
tributive (Sprat)! 

EXPENSIVELY, ad. With great expense. 
EXPENSIVENESS. a. J. Addition to 
expense ; extravagance. 2. Costliness (//r- 
buthnot). 

EXPEDIENCE, s. ( experien/ia , Latin.) 
1. Practice; frequent trial. (Rahigh). 2. 
Knowledge gained by practice (Shakspeare). 

To Expedience, v. a. 1. To try; to 
practise. 2. To know by practice (Milton). 

EXPEDIENCE!), participial a. 1 . Made 
skilful by experience (Locke). S. Wise by long 
practice (Pope). 

EXPED1 ENCER. j. One who makes 
trial ; a practiser of experiments (Digby). ■ 
EXPEDIMENT, s. (exyerimentum, Lat.) 
Trial of any thing ; something done in order 
to discover an uncertainty or unknown effect 

(Bacon) • 


To Exr f/r im ent. v. a. (from the noun.) 
1 . To try ; to search out by trial (Ray). 2. To 
know by experience (Locke). 

EXPERIMENTAL, a. 1. Pertaining to 
experiment. it. Built upon experiment 
(Brown). 3. Known by experiment or trial 
(New ton) . 

Experimental philosophy, is that 
which proceeds on experiments, or which de- 
duces the laws of nature and the properties and 
powers of bodies, and their actions upon each 
other, from sensible experiments and observa- 
tions. 

, Experiments are of the utmost ifii porta uce 
in philosophy ; and the great advantages the 
modern physics have over the ancient is chiefly 
owing to this, viz. that we abound much more 
in experiments, and that we make more use of 
the experiments we have. The method of the 
ancients was chiefly to begin with the causes of 
things, and thence argue to the phenomena 
and effects ; on the contrary, that of the mo- 
derns proceeds from experiments and observa- 
tions, from whence the properties and laws of 
natural things are deduced, and general theo- 
ries are formed. > 

Several of the ancients, indeed, thought as 
highly of experiments as the moderns, and 
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practiced them also. Plato omits no occasion 
of speaking of tlie advantages of them $ and 
Aristotle’s history of animals bears ample testi- 
mony for him. Democritus’s great employ- 
ment was to make experiments 5 and even Epi- 
curus himself owes part of his fame to the 
same cause. 

Among the moderns, the making of experi- 
ments was chiefly begun by friar Bacon, in the 
thirteenth century, who it seems spent a great 
deal of money and labour in this way. After 
him, the lord chancellor Bacon is looked upon 
as. the founder of the present mode of philoso- 
phising by experiments. And his method has 
keen prosecuted with laudable emulation by 
the Academy del Cimento, the Royal Society, 
the Royal Academy at Paris; by Mr. Boyle, 
jyid above all, bv sir Isaac Newton, as well as 
by many other illustrious philosophers. 

Indeed, experiments, within the last cen- 
tury, are come so much into vogue, that no- 
thing will pass in philosophy, but what is either 

founded on experiments, or confirmed by 
them ; so that the new philosophy is almost 
wholly experimental. 

Yet there arc some, even among the learned, 
who speak of experiments in a different man- 
ner, or perhaps rather of the abuse of them, 
and in derision of the pretenders to the prac- 
tice. Thus, though Dr. Keil allows tln.i phi- 
losophy has received very considerable advan- 
tages from the makers of experiments ; yet he 
compluinsof their disingenuousness, in too ofren 
wresting and distorting their experiments and 
observations to favour some darling theories 
they had espoused. Nay more, M. Ilurtsoeker, 
in his Rccueil de plusieurs Pieces de Physique, 
undertakes to shew, that such as employ them- 
selves in the making of experiments are not 
properly philosophers, but as it were the la- 
bourers or operators of philosophers, who work 
under them, and for them, furnishing them 
with materials to build their syslcms and hy- 
potheses upon. And the learned M. Dacicr, 
in the beginning of his discourse on Plato, at 
the head of hi* translation of the works of that 
philosopher, deals still more severely with the 
makers of experiments, lie breaks out with a 
kind of indignation at a tribe of idly-rurious 
people, whose sole employment consists in 
making experiments on the gravity of the air, 
the equilibrium of fluids, the loadstone, &c. 
and yet arrogate to themselves the noble title 
of philosophers. It does not follow, however, 
that because experiments are sometimes diverted 
into an improper or a worthless channel, there- 
fore they can never be employed with propriety 
or advantage* 

The object of experimental philosophy is 
the knowledge of nature in general, or, more 
strictly, that of the properties of natural sub- 
stances, and of the enanges of those properties 
in different circumstances. This knowledge 
can only be obtained by experiment or obser- 
vation ; as that clay is capable of becoming 
•hard by means of (ire, and thereby being made 
into bricks, and that hy the same means lime- 
stone can he converted into quick-lime, and, by 


the addition of water and sand, make mortar* 
It is by observation also that we discover that' • 
stones and other heavy bodies fad to the ground, 
and that a magnet will attract iron. In other 
words, experimental philosophy is an investiga- 
tion of the wisdom of God in the works and 
the laws of nature, so that it is one of the great- 
est objects to the mind of man* and opens ’a* 
field of inquiry which has no bounds; every 
advance we make suggesting new doubts and 
subjects of farther inquiry. 

The uniformity we discover in the properties 
of natural substances enables us to lay down 
general rules or principles, which, being inva- 
riable, we call the laws of nature ; and by our 
knowledge of these laws we are able to predict, 
and at our own pleasure to produce, particular 
results; and this is the source of all thispowers 
of man. It is the direction we acquiVdf the 
powers of nature; so that, as lord Bacon ob- 
served, knowledge is power. 

In our Inquiries into nature, we are to be 
conducted by tho»c rules and maxims which, 
are found to be genuine, and consonant to a 
just method of physical reasoning ; and these 
rules of philosophizing arc by the greatest 
master in science, sir Isaac Newton, reckoned 
four, which are as follows: 

1 . More causes of natural things are not to 
be admitted, than are both true, and sufficient 
to explain the phenomena; for nature does no- 
thing iu vain, but is simple, and delights not 
in superfluous causes of thing 0 . 

2. And, therefore, of natural effects of the 
same kind, the same causes are to be assigned, 
as far as it can be done ; as of respiration in 
man and beasts, of the descent of stones ill 
Europe and America, of light in a culinary 
fire and in the sun, and of the reflection of 
light iii the earth and in the planets. 

3. The qualities of natural bodies which 
cannot be increased or diminished, and agree 
to all bodies iu which experiments can be 
made, are to be reckoned as the qualities of all 
bodies whafooever: thus, because extension, 
divisibility, hardness, impenetrability, mobi- 
lity, the vis interna?, and gravity, are found in 
all ‘ hodio which fall under our cognizance or 
inspection, we may justly conclude they belong 
to all bodies whatsoever, and are, therefore, to 
be esteemed the original and universal proper- 
ties of all natural bodies. 

4. In experimental philosophy, proposition# 
collected from the phenomena by induction, 
are to be deemed (notwithstanding contrary 
hypotheses) either exactly or very nearly true, 
till other phenomena occur, by which they 
may be rendered either more accurate, or liable* 
to exception. This ought to be done, lest ar- 
guments of induction should be destroyed by - 
hypotheses. 

These four rules of philosophizing are pre- 
mised by sir Isaac Newton to his third book 
of the Principia; and more particularly ex- 
plained bv him in his Optics, where he exhi- 
bits the method of proceeding in philosophy, 
the first part of which is as follows: 

•» As in mathematics, so in natural history. 
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the investigation of difficult things, by way of 
arialysis, o tight always to prefcede the method 
of composition. This analysis consists in 
making experiments and Observations, and in 
drawing general conclusions from them by in- 
duction Ci. c. reasoning from the analogy of 
things hy natural consequence) and admitting 
no objections against the conclusions, but what 
are taken from experiments- or certain truths. 
And although the arguing from experiments 
and observation, by induction, be no demon- 
stration of general conclusions, yet it is the 
best way of arguing which the nature of things 
admits of, and may be looked on as so much 
the stronger, by now much the induction is 
more general ; and if no exception occur frbm 
phaertojgna, the conclusion may be pronounced 
genera^; but if, at any time afterwards, any 
exception shall oceur from experiments, it may 
then be pronounced with such exceptions : by 
this way of analysis we may proceed from com- 
pounds to ingredients, and from motions td the 
causes producing them 5 and. in general, from 
effects to their causes; ana from particular 
causes to more general ones, till the argument 
ends in the most general : this is the method of 
analysis. And that of synthesis, or composi- 
tion, consists ill assuming causes, discovered 
and established as principles, and by tlicifi ex- 
plaining the phenomena, proceeding from 
them, and pro\ing the explanations.” 

It is unnecessary to say more, in this place, 
on experimental philosophy generally : the 
reader will turn for information on individual 
subjects; as he has occasion, to Catoptrics; 
DiopTkics, Hydrostatics, Mpcha- 
liries Optics, Pneumatics, Electri- 
riTY, Magnetism, &c. &c: &c. Also 
Aerostation, Atmosphere, Burning 
class, CoLb, Colour, Freezing, Eva- 
poration, Fire, Fluidity, Heat, Ig- 
nition, Light, Sound, Steam, Water, 
Wind, &c.. 

EXPERIMENTALLY, ad. By expe- 
rience by trial (Evelyn), 

EXPERIMENTER, f. (from experiment .) 
One who makes experiments (Di#by). 

EXPERIMENTS! CRUC1S, * capital, 
leading, or decisive experiment; tints termed, 
either oh account of its being like a cross or di> 
jreotion post, placed in the meeting of several 
roads, guiding hten to the true knowledge of 
the nature of that thing they are inquiring 
after; nr, on account of its beirig a kind of 
.torture, whereby the nature of the thing is, as 
it Were, extorted by force. 

EXPE'RT. tr. (expertus, Lat.) 1, Skilful; 
addresriiil; intelligent ( Prior ). 2. Ready; 
dexterous (Dry den). 3. Skdfbl by practice or 
experience (Bacon). 

EXFE'RTLY. ail. In a skilful ready man- 
ner. 

E X PE'RTNESS . s. (front expert.) Skill ; 
readiness ; dexterity (Knolttf). 

E # XPI ABLE- d. Capable 10 be expiated. 

To EXPIATE, c. h. (eJcpio, Latin.) l. To 
RtritUl the guilt of a crime by subsequent acts 
Of piety; $0 atdne for (Bacon). 2. To avert 
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tjie threat! of prpdigies. 3 * To make repara- 
tion fo rUHarepdbn). 

EXPIATION. s* (from expiate.) l.The 
act of expiating or atoning for any, crime. 2. 
The mcaii9 by which we atone for crimes.; 
atonement (Dry den). 3. Practices by which 
the threats of Ominous prodigies were averted 
(Hayward). , . 

Expiation (Feast of), among the Jews, 
called by our translators the day of atonement, 
was held bn the tenth day of Tisfi, or me se- 
venth month. of the Jewish year, answering to 
part of our September and October* It was 
instituted by God himself, Levft. xxiii. 27* &c. 
On .that clay the high-priest, the figure or .type 
of Jesus .Cnrht, entered into the most holy 1 
place, and confessed his sihs ; and, after several 
ceremonies, made an atonement for all the peo- 
ple to wash them from their sins. Lev. chap, 
xvi. ... 

E'XPIATORY. a. (from expiate.) Having 
the povyer of expiation (Hooker). 

EXPILATION. s. (expilaiun Lat.) Rob- 
bery ; the act of committing waste upon land 
to the loss of the heir. 

EXPIRATION, s. (From expire.) 1. That 
act of respiration which thrusts the air out of 
the lungs (Arlmthnot). 2. The last emission 
of breath j death (Rambler). 3. Evaporation ; 
art of fuming out. .4. Vapour; matter ex- 
pired (Baron). 5. The cessation of any thing 
to which life is figuratively ascribed (Hoyle). 
t>\ The conclusion of any limited time (Shak* 
speare). 

To KXPI11E. r. a. (expirn> Lat) 1. To 
breathe out (Spenser). 2. To exhale; to send 
out iti exhalations (Woodward). 3. To close; 
to conclude : obsolete (Spenser) . 

To Kxpi'ke. v. n. I. To make an emission 
of the breath (Walter). 2. To die; to breathe 
the last (Pope). 3. To perish ; to fall ; to bo 
destroy ed (Spenser). 4. To flv out with a 
blast (Drydeti). b. To conclude ; to come to 
an end ( Shokspcttrc ). 

To EXPLrVIN. v. a. (explanot Lat.) To 
expound ; to illustrate; to clear (Gay). 

EXPLAINABLE, a. (from explain .) 
Capable of being explained or interpreted 
(Brown). 

EXPLAI'NER. s. (from explain .) Exposi- 
tor ; interpreter ; comkrierttator. 

EXPLANATION. $. (from explain.) L 
The act of explaining or interpreting. 2. The 
sense given bv an esyilainer (Swift)* '* 

EXPLANATORY, a. (from explain.) 
Containing explanation HSwift). 

EXPLETIVE. s. (expletivum, Lat.) Some- 
thing used only to. take up room (SW't) . , 

E XPLICABLE. «. (from explicate,) tx- 
plain able ; possible .to be explained (//cifo). 

To EXPLICATE, v. a, (expiicn, Latin ^ 

1 . To unfold ; lo expand (Blackmon). 2 . To 
explain ; .to ckay (Taylor). 

EXPLICATION . s. (from plicate.) L 
The act of oDeniug, unfolding, or expanding. 

2. The actor explaining; interpretation; ex- 
planation (Hooker). 3. The sense given 
an explainer (Burnet). 
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EXPLICATIVE, o. (from explicate.) 
Having a tendency to explain ( fF Ufs ) . 

EXPLlCA'TOtt. s. (from* explicate.) E*t 
pounder; interpreter; explainer. 

EXPLICIT, a, (explicitus, Latin.) JJflr 
fplded ; plain; clear; not merely implied 
{Burnet). 

EXPLICITLY, ad. Plainly; directly; qoi 
merely by inference ( Govern . of the Tongue). 

To EXPLODE, v. a. { explodo , Lai.) I. To 
drive out disgracefully wjUh dome noise of cqnr 
teinpt ( Roscommon ). 2. To drive oqt >vitii 
noise and violence, as from a gun (Blqphr 
more). 

EXP1XXDEH. s. (from explode.) Ahisscr; 
one who drives out with open contempt. 

. EXPlJOlT. s. ( erpletum , Lat.) A design 
gccomplisbcd ; an achievement ; a successful 
attempt (Denham). 

7'olZxv lo'it. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
perform ; to achieve : not used (Camden)- 

To EXPLO'U.feTE. v. a. (exploro, Latin.) 
To search out ; to explore (Brown). 

EXPLORATION. s. (from exp lor ate.) 
Search; examination (Brown). 

EXPLOUA'TOR. s. (from vxplorate.) One 
who searches ; an exammer. 

EXPLQ'U ATOR Y. a. (from exploit.) 
Searching; examining. 

To EXPLO'RE. v.a. (exphro, Latin.) 'Jo 
try; to search into; to examine by trial (Boyle). 
KXPLOREMENT. I. Search; trial (Hr.). 

EXPLOSION, in natural philosophy, a 
sudden and violent expansion of an aerial Of 
OLhcr elastic fluid, by which it instantly throws 
©tf any obstacle that happens to be in the way, 
sometimes with incredible force, and in such a 
manner as to produce the most astonishing ef- 
fects upon the neighbouring objects. Explo- 
sion diflers from expansion, in that the latter is 
the effect of a gradual and continued power, 
acting uniformly for some time ; whereas the 
former is always sudden, and only of momen- 
tary duration. The expansion of solid sub- 
stances do not terminate in violent explosions, 
on account of dieir slowness, and the wall 
apace .through which the metal, or other ex- 
panding substance, moves; though their 
strength may he equally great \yith that of the 
moat active aciial fluids. Thua.we find, that 
though wedges of wood, when welted, will 
cleave solid blocks of stone, they never throw 
theuyo any distance, as is the case with gun- 
powder. On the other hand . it is seldom that 
•the expansion of anyjelastic fluid bursts a solid 
Btfbstgnoe, without meowing the fragvneivte of 
k to t considerable distance, toe effects of .wh ich 
ure often very terrible. The reasons of this 
may be comprised in the two following parti- 
culars : ]. The immense velocity with which 
the aerial fluids expand, when affected by a 
considerable degree of heat ; aud, 2. Their. ce- 
lerity in acquiring heat ami being affected jxy 
it, which is much superior to that of solid sub- 
stances. Thus air, heated as much as iron 
when brought to o white heat, is expanded to 
four times its bulk ; but the metal itself will 
not be expanded the 600th .past of that space. 
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In the case of gunpowder, which is a violent 
imd well:k*wyn sul^tqnf^,jbe yer 

fofiity w»th >yhicli the flafpe prioves k calculated 
by Mr- wbiha* m his 'fjrcaiiseupon Oppitefy. 
to be no fef* tfcau 7000 feet ii; a W 

bate less man 7y nuta per ipjmjte- Hence 
the impulse qf the fluid j» focopctuyalfly great, 
,ai)d the obstacles pp ft stfikq $je hur r 
rted ftfl’ with vast vpjpcite, though njuch linp 
than that ju$t men; toped ; for a cannon ha|L 
with the greatest charge of powdeMb.atcapb* 
ponyeqtently given, cjlqes pot fppfc at ’^.greater 
fate tnap ?$00 feet ppr second or little more 
than 2i miles per ipinute. Ttye velocity of (hp 
bajj ifgain is nroipotejd by the sudden propaga- 
tion of the neat through the vvhftlc body of 
air, as soon as it is extricated from tjij^o'atc- 
rials qf which the gityp finder U ljoad® ? *9 
it is wiabljd to strike all at opce, and tbjug 

f reatjy tpaugment the momentum of tfee boll. 

t is evident that this contributes v/ery much to 
the force of the explosion, by what happens 
when powder is wcUed or mixed with any sub* 
stance, which prevepU it from taking fire all 
at once. In this ca^c the force of the explo- 
sion, even when the same quantity of powder 
is m^dc use of,* is not to be compared to thaf of 
dry lewder. 

We may conclude, upon these principles, 
that the force of an explosion depends, 1. On 
the quantity of elastic fluid lb be expanded; Z. 
On the vyfocity it acquires by a certain degree 
gf heat; aud, 0. Oq rfie celerity with which 
the degree of heat affects the whole of the tv 

pansile fluid. These three take pfece in the 
greatest perfection whefe the electric fluid is 
concerned, as in cases of lightning, earthquakes, 
and yolcuuqes. 

Every one has heard of the prodigious effect 
of lightning when it happens to sfy*ike buildings, 
trees, or even the oiost solid rocks; and in soup? 
cases, where the quantity <*f electricity is stifl 
greater than fu qjpy flash of lightning, w,e hear 
of still more tremendous consequences ensuing. 
Pr. Priestley givje? an instance of a large ftte- 
ball rolling on the surface qf fl\e sea, which, 
after rising up jtn the top-mast of a sb»P#f war, 
hurst with siUAb viqienne, ijkat the e^}>j[o^ioui jpe- 
^embled the discharge qf hundreds of* cannons 
bred at otyce- ^reat damage was done by M ; 
hut tile re iff pjot tl\e Icfst <tapht that most of its 
force t wu? spent on roe a ,*t* or carried down [o 
tlie sea by the xaast wo4 irou-,\vor[c of the si>Lp* 
Indeed, ccui^idcrtng that in all ca^es a&re^t 
part of the force of efectric explosions is 
pat,cd in tius manner, ij iuay r jusUy be^^qd 
whether t,hcy can be njcasuxed by any 
applicable to the mensuratiou of otjhef foirqes. 
ty f eu in artificial .electricity the forqe is nrcjdS- 
gioiiffly great, in^pmeh t^iat Dr. Van JrfatySm 
calculated that of the groat battery .belangmg 
to the machine in Teyler’s mtisqumro be ujt- 
,w ards of 900 pound?. 

Whenever ,the electrical .fluid gete ?l^ e 
mon fire, 4,l\c force of ihe explosions, ;tha\iglt 
exceedingly m#* k capable .of men^matiaq^ 
by c(mv|>arang the flikancjes yrtyah toe to 
dies gro thrown flticir .weight. Igps jA 
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most evident In volcanoes, where the projections 
of the burning rocks and lava manifest the 

g reatness of the power, at the same time that 
ley afford a method of measuring it. By 
means of the fire which kindles the volcanoes, 
the aerial fluids are suddenly restored to their 
elastic state ; and not only so, but their natural 
elasticity is greatly augmented, so that the ex- 
plosions take place with great violence. The 
case is the same with gunpowder. The reason 
of the extreme quickness of the explosion of 
gunpowder is, that it takes fire so readily by 
the intimate mixture and combustibility of all 
the materials. In volcanoes the explosions 
likewise follow one another very quickly, and 
are b^Ro means inferior in strength to those 
of gunpowder ; hut here the quantity of va- 
pour makes up for the comparative slowness 
with which it is affected by the heat. Thus, 
though we could not by any other means con- 
trive to fire cannon insnch quick succession as 
we can do with gunpowder, yet in the huge 
furnace of a volcano the clastic matter is sup- 
plied in such quantities, thar the explosions arc 
in a manner unremitting; and even in ordi- 
nary experiments the confinement of aerial va- 
pours has often occasioned violent explosions 
in chemical vessels. Carbonic acid gas, though 
heavier than most of the other aciiul fluids, yet 
by its expansion contributes equally to the force 
of the explosion, as is evident, in that of pulvis 
fulminans. This is compounded of sulphur, 
SnllputrCj and of tartar. The latter we 
know contains much carbonic acid gas ; and it 
is probable that the violence of the explosion is 
occasioned by this air; for it is said that the 
greater quantity of it the alkaline salt contains, 
the greater force docs it explode with. 

Tsext in strength to the aerial vapours are 
those of aqueous and other liquids. The most 
remarkable effects of these are observed in 
steam-engines ; but there is one particular case 
from which it has been inferred that aqueous 
steam is vastly stronger than the flame of gun- 
powder. This is when water is thrown upon 
melted copper; for here the explosion is so 
strong as almost to exceed imagination ; and 
the most terrible accidents have been known 
to happen from such a slight cause as one of 
the workmen spitting in the furnace where 
copper was melting. Iiere, however, it is 
most probable that a decorn position of the water 
takes place, and on this supposition, the phsc- 
nomenon is easily solved. The water being 
thrown in substance upon the melted copper, is 
decomposed by the violent heat ; and one part 
of it adheres to the metal, thus converting it 
into a kind of calx, while the other is converted 
into inflammable air, which expanding .sud- 
denly, throws the incited metal about with the 
greatest violence by means of its re-action. 

In order to understand the manner in which 
this is accomplished, we must consider some of 
the principles ,of gunnery laid down by Mr. 
Robins, One of tnese b, that though the air. 
In vCftses of ordinary velocity, makes no great 
resistance, it is far otherwise where the velo- 
the moying body becomes very great. 


In all cases of explosion also, there is in the 
first instance a vacuum made by the exploding 
fluid ; and consequently the weight of the at* 
mosphere is to be overcome, which amounts to 
about fifteen pounds on every square inch of 
surface. Supposing the surface of the explod- 
ing fluid then, or that of melted copper, to 
contain an area of four square inches, it meets 
with a resistance of sixty pounds from the at- 
mosphere, and consequently communicates an 
equal pressure to the fluid metal. Even this 
must of consequence throw it about, unless 
the same pressure was exactly diffused over 
every part of the surface. But much more 
must this effect be increased by the immense 
velocity with which the fluid moves, and by 
which the resistance of the atmosphere is aug- 
mented in a prodigious degree. The elastic 
fluid generated is then confined not only by 
the fluid metal and sides of the furnace, but by 
the air itself, which cannot get out of the way, 
so that the whole resembles a cannon closed at 
the mouth, and filled with inflamed gunpow- 
der. Hence not only the melted metal, hut the 
furnace itself, and the adjacent walls of the 
building, aie hurried off as they would he by 
the firing of a great quantity of gunpowder in 
a small space, and which is well Known to 
produce analogous effects. 

Dr. Black, in explaining the phenomenon 
in question, supposes that the mere heat of the 
metal applied to the aqueous steam produces 
the explosion ; and in proof of this, alleges 
that copper imbibes a greater quantity of beat 
duiing fusion than any other metal. Aqueous 
steam, however, seems to be too slow for pro- 
ducing such sudden and violent effects. Ex- 
plosions, it is true, will be occasioned by it, 
but then it must be confined for a very consi- 
derable time, whereas the effects of water 
thrown upon melted copper are instantaneous. 

It must be observed, that in all coses wlieic 
a very hot body is thrown upon a small quan- 
tity of water in substance, an explosion will 
follow ; but here the water is confined, and 
suddenly rarefied into steam, which cannot get 
away without throwing off the body which 
confines it. Examples of this kind frequently 
occur where masons, or other mechanics, are 
employed in fastening cramps of iron into 
stones ; where, if there happens to be a little 
water in the hole into which the lead isppured, 
the latter will flyout in such a manner as 
sometimes to burn them severely. Terrible 
accidents of this kind have sometimes happened 
in founderies, when large quantities of melted 
metal have been poured into wet moulds. In 
tbe^c cases, the sudden expansion of the 
aqueous steam has thrown out the metal with 
violence ; and if any decomposition has taken 
place at the same time, so a9 to convert the 
aqueous into an aerial 'vapour, the explosion 
must be still greater. 

To this last kind of explosion, we must refer 
that which takes place on pouring cold water 
into boiling or burning oil or tallow. Here 
the case is much the same whether we pour 
the oil on the water, or the water on the oil t 
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In the former case, the water which lies at the 
bottom is rarefied into steam, and explodes; in 
the latter, it sinks down through the oil by its 
superior specific gravity, and explodes as it 
passes along. In either case, however, the 
quantity of aqueous fluid must be but small in 
proportion to that of the oil ; a very great quan- 
tity would put out the flame, or destroy the 
heat, in whatever way we applied it. 

Another kind of explosion i9 that which 
takes place in solid substances, where we can 
scarcely suppose either aqueous or agrial va- 
pours to be concerned. The most remarkable 
of these are the volcanic bombs mentioned by 
sir William Hamilton in the great eruption of 
Vesuvius in 1779 * They were large pieces of 
lava, which burst in pieces like bombs as they 
fell to the ground ; but he does not inform us 
whether their bursting was attended with any 
great violence or not. Indeed, amidst such 
scenes of horror, and the continual tremendous 
explosions of the volcano, smaller phenomena 
of this kind would probably be overlooked. 

The only other kind of explosion we have to 
take notice of, is that produced by hydrogen 
and oxygen gasses?, when mixed together and 
set on fire. This differs from any of tho;?e hi- 
therto considered, because in reality there is an 
absolute condensation, rather than an expan- 
sion, throughout the whole of the operation ; 
and could the airs be made to take fire through- 
out their whole substance absolutely at the same 
instant, there would be no explosion, but only 
a sudden production of heat. From this cause 
ahv is denied a a cry singular phenomenon, 
taken notice of by l)r. Priestley in his experi- 
ments on that subject. Having inclosed seve- 
ral quantities of these gases in a copper vessel, 
firing them afterwards by the electric spark, he 
found that the force of the explosion was di- 
rected more towards one part of the vessel than 
another; least on that part where the electrical 
discharge was made, and most upon that which 
was farthest from it. This inequality was very 
considerable ; insomuch that he could not re- 
peat his experiments any number of times 
without injuring the vessel in that part which 
was farthest from the discharge. The reason 
he gives for this is, that the mixture was not 
fired at the same instant, but first at the place 
where the discharge was made., 'Phis fiist ex- 
plosion would have acted equally upon all parts 
of the vessel, had it not been for the. interven- 
tion flf the air. By the first momentary ex- 
plosion, however, the air in the farthest part of 
the vessel was condensed, so that the next ex- 
plosion was made stronger, while the copper in 
the forepart of the vessel had the whole of this 
strong explosion to resist, the hinder part being 
but little concerned, as the air in it was con- 
densed and reduced almost to a vacuum. 

Though the phenomena of explosions are 
sometimes very destructive, they are likewise 
of considerable use in life, by removing ob- 
stacles which could scarcely be got the better 
of by any mechanical power whatever. The 
principal of these are the blowing up of rocks, 
the separating of stones in quarries, and other 
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purposes of that kind. The destruction occa? 
sinned by them in times of war, and the ma- 
chines formed upon the principle of explosion 
for the destruction of the human race, are well 
known ; and if we cannot call these useful, 
some take them at least to be necessary evils. 
Fur the production of explosions, gunpowder is 
the only substance that has yet been found to 
answer. 

EXPLOSIVE. a. (from explode.) Driving 
out with noise and violence. 

EXPONENT OF A POWER, in arith- 
metic and algebra, from expano, 1 express, the 
number which expresses ihe degree or eleva- 
tion of the power ; or which shews how often 
a given power is to be divided by its root before 
it be brought down to unity. The exponent 
of a square number or quantity is 2 ; of a' cube 
3 ; and so on. Exponents aie also now used 
to denote roots, ami like those of the powers, 
are set above and somewhat to the right-hand 
of these numbers to which they belong : thus 
the square, cube, and fouilh root of x > are de- 
noted by x*. 

The 'notation of powers and roots by the 
present wav of exponents has introduced a new 
and general aritlnnetic of exponents or powers ; 
for lienee powers are multiplied by only ad- 
ding their exponents, divided by subtracting 
the exponents, raided to other powers, or roots 
of them extracted, by multiplying or di\iding 
the exponent by the index o! the power or 
root. 

, „ , i 4- i 

bo X <P = a J , and a' 1 X a 4- = a + - t 

£ x J 

(O -4- a* = a‘ J , and a 4 -f- a 1 — a* ; 
the 2 l power of a 3 is «'*, 
and the 3d root of is a *. 

Expo n l n t o f a ratio, is, by some, tm- 
dersiood as the quotient arising from the divi- 
sion of the antecedent of tile ratio by the con- 
sequent : in which sense, the exponent of the 
ratio of 3 to 2 U \ ; and that of the ratio of 2 
to 3 is *. 

But others, and those among the best mathe- 
maticians, understand logarithms as the expo- 
nents of ratios ; in which sense they coincide 
with the idea of measures of ratios, as delivered 
bv Kepler, Mercator, Halley, Cotes, See. 

J EXPONENTIAL CURVE, is one whose 
nature is defined or expressed by an exponen- 
tial equation j as tne curve denoted by 
or by = y. 

Exponential equation, is one in 
which is contained an exponential quantity: 
as the equation a s = b 9 or ~ ah, &c. 

Exponential equations are commonly best re- 
solved bv mediih of logarithms, viz. first taking 
the log. of the given equation: thus, taking the 
log. of the equation «* = b 9 it is x X log. of 

a = log. of b ; and hence x = ■ . 

0 log. a 

Also, the log. of the equation .?' = ab, is x 
X log. .r = log. ab ; and then .r is easily found 
by trial -and -error, or thtfSouble rule of posi- 
tion. 

. Exponential quantity, is that whos* 
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ppwer U » tumble quantity ; as the exwewfo* 
**, or*\ 

Expose fKi^J quantities are of several degree? 
&d Older*, *Qc©fdi#g 10 the m*«nb*r of expo* 
miteflr power?, one lover another. Thus, 
is 00 .exponential of the 1H Ofdef, 

9~ 

a* , is One of &e 2d order, 

c 

o x is one of the 3d order, and so on* 

See HernouiHi Oper. totn. i. p. 182, &c. 

To EXPORT. v. a. Uxporto, Latin.) 
$aa*ry opt pf a country (Addison). 

Export, s. (from the verb.) Conjmo 
f.arried out in traffick. 


U? 

aialaod real vylmof ^ifpo4»mpot^ im, mi 
exported faff#, frreat Britaip, fortfrfgy y*** 
piling J0li*<fctpjter, 1*08, dis^to^rv ffe# 
foreign *«d colonel mejr^AOdize peri* Bfl&fo 
products and giapufact^res, 

Thor® are, it is tp bp observed, *0 p&d*i 
return* of rhe real value of foreign goods either 
imported or exported, but only of wcl* jBiWWh 
product* and manufacture*, as axe chargeable 
with duly ad valorem. The value* below 
stated afc, however, calculated according 10 
the best hi formation which could he pro- 
cured. 
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Official Value. 

Veao 

ending 1 




10th 

EXPORTS. 

Forrign and 
Colonial 
Merchandize. 

British Pro- 
ducts and | 
Manufactures. 

October. 


/• 

(■ | 


i. 

5 1 ® s 
n ®= 

111 
CD Cft© . 

84.g47.78V 
24,660,7*4 
21 ,026,638 j 

180G 

1807 

1808 

38,308,645 

40,947,300 

34,448,620 


Foreign and 
£U>lou*:J 


British Pro- 
dues and 


Merchandize. j Manufacture*. 


30 , 041 , 85 * 
. 138.2821 35 . 233.477 




The above account i9 exclusive of the value 
of the imports and exports of Scotland, and 
likewise of «hc importations from China and 
the East Indies ; the returns of whjcb being 
made up and tfansmitted in annual periods, 
ending 5th January* are not yet received for 
*hc year 1808. The amount of both has, 

therefore, been omitted in the two preceding 
years of the account (ISOfi and 1807), in order 
to preserve the comparative view of one year 
with another. 

On converting the totals of the accounts of 
the exports of France and America f (vr 1 800 
and 1804 into British money, their respective 
amounts stand thus: 

Export* of f/ieat Britain m i. 

1800 43 , 152,010 

Exports of Franc* in 1 300 * 1 1 ,3 U>y650 

Export* of the American Sui tes 

in 180* . , 17,482,20! 

Had the comparison been made with the real 

value of the exports of Great Britain instead 
of the customhouse values, die superior extent 
Of our foreign trade would hove appeared still 
more striking. 

EXPORTATION, the act of sending goods 
*>Ut pf one county into another. In modern 
times it has been the principal object of com- 
mercial policy, in almost every country, to en- 
courage jexpoiWta, except with respect to a 
few particular th* export of manu- 

factured goods hmWtfr promoted with a view 
of encouraging the internal industry of the 
4»wfttiy# mm m mpofl of foreign fwo^, #s a 


moans of drawing wealth from other country* 
by the profits of the carrying trade The ex- 

cess of the value of goods exported, beyond that 
pf the imports, hgs usually been considered as a 
criterion of the profits which a coup try derives 
from foreign trade ; but this is a very fallacious 
Ovxle of dvterniiiiing a point of great Import- 
ance j advantageous foreign trade pught lynx 
exist, even if the imports capstan, tly exceeded 
the value of the exports. The jaws in force 
relating to exportation consist principally yf 
inhibitory or restrictive regulations respecting 
bullion, Wb, w;oob machinery, and tools, used 
jn v*r|ou« branch^* of «*aiuif*c lures, the ex- 
portation of which, it is thought, might di- 
minish the necessary supply of provisions for 
the consumption of the country, or enable fo- 
reigners to rival valuable branches of it* manu- 
factures. The act? relative to the exjHftgfom 
of wool prqhibit the exportation, not only of 
the .article itself, but also of live sheej), 
cur lambs, frotp Great Britain, Ireland, Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, of ISJau, \>p ^u- 
ljtaljty jof *he forfeiture thereof, and of tfc* sfops 
conveying &lve same ; $ 1*9 3 L for .every eh&p,, 
&c. and the oftmder to «uAer three mouth* 40 - 
Ihasy imprisonment; for a second .offeree 6(. 
per sheep, &c. and six months : 

except wether jhcep for ship** **e only, put op 
board by licence pt ik* pgr ^officer of the cus- 
toms. A Jim i ted quantity of wool is, jhpw* 
ere r, permuted to be exported from the fifi of 
Son th^ptort to Jersey, Guernsey, AWe«>*V* 
aud .Sark* The Au^ie* .on eKpwmiep, 
in Great Britain apd Ireland, which were for >* 
snarly the pripdpal brwcjh yf cevemie 4*- 

w*& few fm$* m mm it mS 
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aipotwi j# eompi^on with ffi« ditfw payable 
on goo^t brown *|he country, 

b CFpRTjg»'. ?. (fro/n export.) Ife that 

v. q. {epppsi/um, Latin.) f. 
To lay open ; to ip*k* liable to (Prior). 2. Tq 
W* ja tbe j#wer of any U)jm (Prydenj. 3. 
Tp lay open $ to make hare (Jjryfai). 4. T9 
jay open to censure or ridicule {Dry den), $. 
Tq Jgy open to evapiination {Locke), t). To 
put in dapm {Clarendon). j. To cast oof to 
clyiKCg (JPrfor). 8. To cepfure ; to tteat 

LDJUiN, a 

rows custom practised by niost of the ancients, 
/excepting the Thebans, who had an express 
law tp the contrary, whereby it was mode ca- 
pital to expose children, ofdajmng, at the same 
time, that aucb as yvfaa pot in a condition to 
educate them should bring them to tbe magis- 
trates, in order to be brought up at the public 
expense. (Pott. Atchaeoi. Graec. tom. ii. 
p. 333.) A inong the other Greeks, when aphild 
was born, it {aid on the ground ; a.nd if 
the father dtsigned to educate his child, he 
immcdAatdy took it up ; but if he forbore to 
do this, the child was carried away pod ex- 
posed. Many persons exposed their children 
only because they were not in a condition to 
educa^p them, having no intention that they 
should jpeiish. It was the unhappy fate of 
daughters especially to bo thus treated, as re- 
nuirnag more charges to educate and settle 
uiem in the world than sons. 

EXPOSITION, s. (from expose.) 1. Tli/e 
situation in which any thing is placed with re- 
spect to the sun or air {Arbnthiiot ) . 2. Ex- 
planation; interpretation {Dry den) . 

EXPOSITOR, i. [expositor, Latin.) Ex- 
plainer; expounder; interpreter ( South ). 

EX POST F ACTO, in ilaw, something done 
after another : thus au estate granted may he 
good by matter ?x post facto, that was not so 
at first, as in case of election. 

A law is said to be ex post facto when it is 
enacted to punish an offence committed before 
the passing of the law. Such a proceeding is 
held to h jc against the constitution of England. 

To EXPOSTULATE, ». <z. ( cxpostfilo , 
Lat.) To canvasgs with another ; to altercate ; 
to debate without open rupture {CoJtOm\ 

Expostulation. #. <fr.om expose 

fate.) \. ; altercation; discussion of 

go affair without ximture {Spectator). 2. 
Cfas&i 9pcufi?ti$p {waiter). 

EXPOSTOLA'TOR, 5. One th*t debates 
with another without open rupture. 

JXPO'STDMTO&Y. o. (from expos/*? 

of exposing'or setting mat to .observation . 2. 
The state of being open to ol>scrvation (&U£- 
speare). 3. Tbe state of being exposed io any 
tfe*9g> /jL The state of being m 4mf*rr (&kak- 
speepe). 5. Exposition; aituatioo {Mtielyv). 

ToEXPO'UNP.v.js. {#&*», Lari l) 1. 
To ; to clear; to interpret {Haitigh). 

e. y&mmimi m> % C /hdfrwt). 
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EXPO UNDER. (from expound ) ?*. 

plajosr; Interpreter {Hgotfer). 

To EXPttl&S. p. a. {expruau, ^tit).) W 
To copy | jo resemble; to represent (Dry den)- 
2. To represent by any of the initiative artf f as- 
poetry, sculpture, pointing {Smith). 3. Tip 
represent in words; to exhibit by language; to 
utter; to declare {MiUont). 4 .' To fh<W of 
make known in any manner (Prior ). 5 . To 
denote; to designate (ffmbers). <L To 
squeeze out ; to force out by compression (j&p* 
con). 7 . T« extort by violence (Be n Jons on). 

EyfRfc'ss. a. (from the verb.) J. Copied; 
resembling ; exactly alike {Milton). 2. Plain ; 
apparent; in direct terms {Ben Jenson). 3. 
Clear; not dubious {Stillingjieet). 4, On 
purpose; for a particular end (4tterbury), 

Express, s. (from the adjective,) 1 . ^ 
message sent on purpose ( Clarendon ), 

EXPRESSED OILS. Such oils as are oh* 
tained by pressing the substance containing 
them, as ohyes, which give out ojive oij, al- 
jajonefs, &o. 

EXPRESSION, in algebra, any algcbr^cffl 
quantity, simple or compound; as 4«fc,&r* cy 9 
or s/ &+£r-y. 

Expression, in music, denotes (he iptr- 
forining of a piece with that peculiar oneaggr 
and judgment, which are best calculated to 
excite the suitable emotions in the heater. 

Expression, in painting, a rotor*} *ni 
lively representation of the subject, nr of the 
several objects intended to be shown. Tfan 
expression consists chiefly iu representing the 
human body and all as parts, in th$ action ink- 
able to it ; in exhibiting in the face the seve- 
ral passions proper to the figures, and observing 
the motions they impress on the external parts. 
See Painting. 

Expression, signifies farther, 4. Hue form 
or mode of language iu which things are u ii- 
tried. 5. A phrase ; a mode of speech. 6*. 
The act of squeezing or forcing out aoy thing 
by a press {Arbuthnot). 

EXPRESSIVE. «. (from express.*) Having 
the power of utterance or representalion {Pope). 

EXPRESSIVELY, ad. In a dear and re- 
presentative way. 

EXPRE'SSIVENESS. r. The power of ex- 
pression, or representation bywords {Addison). 

EXPRE'SSLY. ad. {from express.) In dL 
rect terms; plainly ; nut by implication (jStil* 

*"6xJPRE«SURE. <f. (front exprrtr Mt 
used.) 1 . Expression ; utterance ( Skaispeere). 
2. The form ; the likeness represented {Ska*- 
spearc). 3. The mark ; the impression (JSkak- 
speare). 

To EXPRO'BRATE. r. <r. (repnlrfi, Lat.) 
To -charge upon with reproach ; to impute only 
with blame; to upbraid {Brown). 

EXraOBRATION. $. (from eeprohrate.) 
JU'jwoadiful accusatioB {Hoofam 

To EXPROPRIATE, a. Wit* and fmo- 
pskus Latin.) To make 110 longer our owu 

To EXPU<JN. t>. 4 . (e,vpugno, Latin.) T* 
CMKpwr ; t» lake ‘by assault. 
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EXPUGNATION. *. (from expugn.) Con- 
quest; the act of taking by assault (Sandys). 

' To EXPU'LSE. v . a. (exputsus, Latin.) To 
drive out; to expel; to force away (Bacon). 

EXPU'LSIOeL s. (from expulse.) l. The 
act of expelling or driving out ( Arbuthnot ). 2. 
The state of being driven out (Raleigh). 

EXPU'LSIVE. a. (from ex pulse.) Having 
the power of expulsion (Wiseman), 

EXPU'NCTION. s. (from expunge.) Abo- 
lition ; the act of expunging, or effacing. 

To EXPUNGE. v. a . ( expugno , Lat.) 1 . 
To blot out; to rub out (Swift). 2. To ef- 
face ; to annihilate ( Sandy s ). 

EXPURGATION. s. (expur gatio, Latin.) 

1. The act of purging or cleansing (Wiseman). 

2. Purification from bad mixture, as of errour 
or falsehood (Brown). 3. In astronomy. See 
Em e r s i o n . 

EXRU'RGATOR. s . One who corrects by 
expunging (Digby). 

EXrU'RGATGRY. a. (expnrga tariffs, 
Lat.) Employed in purging away what is nox- 
ious (Brown). 

EXQUISITE, a. (ex t/uisitus, Latin.) 1. 
Ear-sought; excellent; consummate; com- 
plete (Raleigh). 2. Consummately bad ( K . 
Charles), 3. Very sensibly felt ( Cheyne ). 

EXQUl'SITELY. ad. Perfectly; com- 

1,1 £ e ^gu IS1TF.NESS. Nicety; perfection. 

E'XlMJRlPT. s. ( rawtripium , Latin.) A 
copy; a writing copied from another. 

EXSI'CCANT. a. ( from exsicai/e.) Diying; 
having the power to dry up (Wiseman). 

To EXSl'CGATE. r. a. (exucco, Lai.) To 
dry (Moi timer). 

EXSICCATION, s. (from exsiccate.) The 
act of drving (Brown). 

EXSrCCATIVE a. (from esxiccate.) 
Having the power of drying. 

EXSPU1TION. (from cxspuo, to spit out.) 
The discharge of mucus from the lungs or 
bronchia. 

EXSTiPULATE, in botany, without sti- 
pules. As in many sorts of cistus, cardamiue 
parviflora, &c. 

EXSUCCOUS, in botany, juiccless, with- 
out juice; opposed to succulent. It respects 
the substance of haves. 

EXSU'CTION. s. (eiugo, Lat.) The act or 
sucking out (Boyle). 

EXSUDA'TlON. s. (from exudo , Lat.) A 
sweating out ; an ext illation ( Derham ). 

EXS U FI' L ATI ON . (crand sufflo, Lat.) 

A blast working underneath (Bacon). 

To KXSU'FFOLATK. v, «. ( wffular, 
Italian.) To whisper; to buzz in the ear 
( Shakspeare ). 

To KXKIJ'SCITATE. v: a. (exsuscifo, 
Lat.) To rouse up ; to stir up. 

K'XTANCY. s. (from ex f ant.) 1 . The state 
of rising above the rest. 2. Parts rising up 
above tnc rest (Boyle). 

K'XTANT. a. ( extans , Latin.) J. Standing 
out to view; standing above the rest (Ray). 
2. Public; not suppressed (Graunt). 

EXTATU’AL. Ekta'tic. o. (nrnTixc;. 
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See Ecstacv.) 1. Tending to something 
external (Boyle). 2. Rapturous (Pope). 

EXTE'M FOR A L. a. (extemporalis, Lat.) 
1. Uttered without premeditation; quick; 
ready; sudden (Wotton). g. Speaking with* 
out premeditation (Ben Jonson). 

EXTE'M POR A LL Y . ad, (from extempo - 
ral.) Quickly; without premeditation (Shak* 
speare) . 

EXTEMPORANEOUS, c. (extempore 
netts , Lat.) Unpremeditated; sudden. 

EXT E'MPOR A RY . a. (ex temporarius, 
Lat ) Uttered or performed without premedi- 
tation ; sudden ; quick (More). 

EXT E'M PORE . ad. ( extempore , Latin.) 
Without premeditation; suddenly; readily 
(South), * 

EXTE'MPORINESS. s. (from extempore .) 
The faculty of speaking or acting without pre- 
meditation. 

To EXTEMPORIZE, v. n. (from p- 
f cm pore.) To speak without premeditation 
(South). * 

To EXTEND. v. a. (extendo, Lat.) 1. To 
stretch out in any direction (Pope). 2. To 
amplify: opposed to conti act (Wotton). 3. 
To s-pread abroad ; to diffuse; to expand. 4. 
To widen to a large comprehension (Locke). 5 , . 

To stretch into assignable dimensions ; to make. 

local ; to magnify so as to fill some assignable 
space (Prior), ti. To enlarge; to continue 
(Pope), 7. To increase in force* or duration 
(Shahs/)' are). 8. To enlarge *be comprehen- 
sion n1 any position (Hooker). (). To impart; 
to communicate (Psalms). 10. To seize by 
course of law (llndthas), 

T i b Ex r f/m). r. n. To reach to any distance 
(Graunt). 

EXTENDER. $. (from extend.) That by 
which any tiling is extended (fKseman). 

EX VENDIBLE. a. (from extend.) Capa- 
ble of extension (Arbuthnot). 

EXTENSIBILITY, s. (from extensible.) 
The quality of being extensible (Grew). 

EXTENSIBLE, a. (eetensio, Latin.) 1. 
Capable of being stretch ,*d into length or 
breadth (Holder). 2. Capable of being ex- 
tended to a larger comprehension ( Glanvilk ). 

EX TENS! ELEN ESS. s. (from extensi- 
ble.) Capacity of being extended. 

EXTENSION, s. (from extensio, Lat.) 1. 
The act of extending. 2. The state of being 
extended (Burnet). 3. That essential pro- 
perty of a body by which it possesses or occu- 
pies some, part of universal space, which is 
called the place of that body. 

. EXTENSION AL. «. (from extension.) 
Long drawn out; having great extent (More). 

EXTENSIVE, a. (extensions, l^atin.) 1. 
Wide; large (Watts). 2. That maybe ex- 
tended : not used (Boyle). 

EXTENSIVELY . ad. Widely; largely 
(Watts). 

EXTENSIVENESS. *. 1. Largeness; 
diffusiveness; wideness (f Palis). 2. Possi- 
bility to be extended (Ray). 

EXTENSOR, ( extensor , from extendo, to 
stretch out.) A term in anatomy, given fcQ 
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those muscles whose office it is to extend any 
part' ; the term is in opposition to flexor 

Extensor bre'vj* digito'kwmpedis. 
Extensor brevis of Douglas. A muscle of the 
toes situated on the foot. It arises fleshy and 
tendinous from the fore and upper part of the 
os calcis, and soon forms a fleshy belly, divisible 
into four portions, which semi off an equal 
’number of tendons ihat pass over the upper 
"part of the foot under the tendons of the ex- 
tensor longus digitorum pedis, to be inserted 
into its tendinous expansion. Its office is to 
extend the toes. 

E. carpi radialis brevior. Radial is externus 
brevior of Albiuus. Kadiahs secundus of 
Winslow. An extensor mmole of the wrist, 
feituated on the fore-arm. It arise* tendinous 
from the external condyle of the humerus, and 
from the ligament that connects the r/dius to 
it, and runs .dong the outside of the radius. 1 1 
is inserted by a long tendon into the upper and 
hack part of the metacarpal hone of the middle 
finger. It assists in extending and bringing 
the hand backward. 

E. carpi radialis longior. Radialis externus 
longior of Albums. Radialis externus primus 
of Winslow. An extensor muscle of the 
carpus, situated on the fore arm, that acts in 
conjunction with the former. It arises thin, 
broad, and fleshy, from the lower part of the 
external ridge of the os humeri, above its ex- 
ternal condyle, and is inserted by a round 
tendon into the posterior and upper part of the 
metacarpal bone that sustains the fore fingers. 

E. carpi ulnarb. Ulnaris externus ol Al- 
binus and Winslow. It. arises from the outer 
condyle of the os humeri, and then receives an 
origin from the edge of the ulna : its tendon 
passes in a groove behind the styloid process of 
the ulna: to be inserted into the inside of the 
basis of the metacarpal bone of the little finger. 

E. digitorom communis. A muscle situated 
on the fore-arm, that extends all the joints of 
the fingers. It arises from the external protu- 
berance of the huiucrus: and at the wrist it 
divides into three flat tendons, which pass under 
the annular ligament, to be inserted into all 
the bones of the fore, middle, and ring fingers. 

E. digitorum longus. Sec Extensor 

LONGUS DIGITORUM PEDIS. 

E. indicia. See Indicator. 

E, longus^ligilorum pedis. Extensor longus 
of Douglas. A muscle situated on the leg, 
that extends all the joints of the four small toes. 
It arises from the upper part of the tibia and 
fibula, 2nd the interosseous ligament; its 
tendon passes under the annular ligament, and 
then divides into five, four of which are in- 
serted into the second and third phalanges of 
the toes, and the fifth goes to the basis of the 
metatarsal bone. This last Winslow reckons 
a distinct muscle, and calls itrpcrona?us brevis. 

E.Jongus pollicis pedis. Sec Extensor 

PKOPSIUS POLLICIS PEDIS. 

E. magnus. See Gastrocnemius in- 
ternus. 

. E. major podicis manus. See Extensor 

IPCUNDI INTERNODII. 
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E. minor pollicis manus. See Extensor 

PRIM I INTERN ODII. 

E. osbis metacarpi pollicis manus. Ab- 
ductor longus pollicis manus of Albiuus. Ex- 
tensor primi internodii of Douglas. It arises 
fleshy from the middle and posterior part of the 
ulna, from the posterior part of the middle of 
the radius, and from the interosseous ligament, 
and is inserted into iht* os uapezium, and upper 
part of the metacarpal bone of the thumb. 

E. pollicis primus. Sec Extensor primi 
INTERNODII. 

E. pollicis secundus. See Extensor SE- 
CUNDI INTERNODII. 

E. primi internodii. Extensor minor polli- 
cis manus of Albinus. This muscle, and the 
extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis manus, are 
called extensor poll ins primus bv Winslow, 
and extensor secundi internodii by Douglas. 
A muscle of the thumb, situated on the hand, 
that extends the iiiat bone of the thumb ob- 
liquely outwards. J t arises fleshy from the pos- 
terior part of the ulna, and from the interos- 
seous ligament, and ts inserted tendinous into 
tin* posterior part of the first bone of the 
thumb. 

E. propri us pollicis pedis. Extern or longus 
pollicis pedis of Douglas An extensor muscle 
of the gtoat toe, situated on the foot. It arises 
by an acute, tendinous, and fleshy beginning, 
some way below the head and antenur part of 
the fibula, along which it runs to near its lower 
extremity, connected to it by a number of fleshy 
fibres, which descend obliquely, and form a 
tendon which is inserted into the posterior part 
of the first and last joint of the great toe. 

E secundi internodii. Extensor major 
pollicis manus of Albinus. Extensor pollicis 
secundus of Winslow. Extensor term inter- 
nodii of Douglas. A muscle, of the the mb, 
situated on the hand, that extends the last 
joint of the thumb obliquely backwards. It 
arises tendinous and fleshy horn the middle 
part of tile ulna, and the interosseous ligament 5 
it then forms a tendon, which runs through a 
small groove at the inner, and hack part of the 
radius to be inserted into the last bone of the 
thumb. 

E. secundi internodii indieis propiius. See 
Indicator. 

K. tarsi minor. See Plantaris. 

E. tarsi suralis. See Gas tkocnemiui 

INTERNUS. 

E. tertii internodii minimi digiti. See Ab- 
ductor MINIMI DIGITI MANUS. 

E. tertii internodii indieis. See Prior in- 

DICIS. 

E. mallei. Sec Laxator tympani. 

EXTENT, part. Extended t, Spcnstr ). 

Kxte'nt. s. (exfensus, Latin.) 1, Space or 
degree to which any thing is extended {Milton). 
2. Bulk; size; compass {Milton). 3 . Com- 
munication; distribution ( Shakspearc ). 4 . 

Execution; seizure {Shakspearc). 

. Extent, in law, is used in a double sense : 
sometimes it signifies a writ or command to the 
sheriff for the valuing of lands or tenements; 
and sometimes the act 4 of the sheriff, or other 



EXT 

eojftjmiftjoiter, upon this writ ; hut njpst com- 
monly it denotes an estimate or valuation of 
lands, and hence come otir extended or rack 
rents. Every extent ought to be made on in- 
fjuisiiion and verdict, without which the she- 
riff camiot legally execute the writ. 

To EXTIjj?N u ATE. v. a. (exlenno, Lat.) 
1. To lessen ; to make small in bulk (Qrew). 
f. To lessen ; to diminish in any quality (Dry- 
dert). 3. T° lessen ; to degrade {Milton)- 4. 
To lessen ; to palliate (flfitfon). 5. To make 
lean. 

EXTENUATION, s. (from extenuate.) 
1. The act of representing things less ill than 
they are: pnlliatjipp. 2. Mitigation ; alle- 
viation of punishmept (Atteihury). 3. A ge- 
neral decay in the muscular flesh of the whole 

IXTE'RiOR. a. (exterior, Lat.) Outward * 
external; not intrinsic (Boyle). 

EXTE'RIORLY. ad. Outwardly ; exter- 
nally. 

To EXTERMINATE, v. a. (exlermino, 
Lat.) To root out ; to tear mi; to drive away; 
to abolish ; to destroy ( Bentley) . 

EXTERMINATION. .</(from extermi- 
nate.) Destruction; excision (Bacon). 

ExTERMINATJON,OrtxTERMlNATING, 
in algebra, is used for taking away. Thus al- 
gebraists speak of exterminating surds, frac- 
tions, pr any particular leLter, opt of an equa- 
tion. 

Different rules of extermination arc neces- 
sary, according to the forms of the equation, 
ana the number of unknown quantities: some 
of the best ifiav be found in Maclaurin’s and 
Emerson's Algebra, and our article Algebra. 

EXTERMINATOR, s. (exterminator, 
Lat.) That bv which any thing is destroyed. 

To EXTEllWJ JNE. v. a . ( extemino ,* Eat.) 
To exterminate : pot used (Shakspeare). 

EXTERN, a. (rxtpmus, Lat.) 1. Exter- 
nal; outward; visible (Shakspeare). 2, With- 
out itself; not inherent; not intrinsic: not 
depending on itself (Digby). 

EXTERNAL, a. (externns, Lat.) I. Out- 
ward; not proceeding from itself: opposite to 
internal (T itlotsori) . 2. Having the. outward 

a ppearaace ( StiUbtgfteel ) . 

EXTI^NALLY. ad. Outwardly ( Tay- 
lor \ 

frKXTVL"-* (ex and stiito, Latm.) To 
drop or distil from. 

EXT1 LL AT ION s. (from ex and siitio, 
Lat.) The act of falling (l/opt (Durham). 

Tp EXITMULATf:. t». aXextmih, I^at.) 
To prick ; to incite bv stimulation (Broken). 

■ EXTIMULATJO^- s. fftom extimnUaio* 
Lat.) pungrvicy ; power of exciting ^notion 0 r 
actuation {Ho con). 

EXTENOT. fi. {etfinctus, I^ttin.) 1. Ex- 
tinguished; qpeticbra ; pot out {Pope) . <g. 
At a stop* without progressive succession 
(Dry den). 3. AMisb^d ; ottf of force (Ay- 

.^tTI^gTIQN. *. (exfinctio, U.t.) l. 

The act pf quenching or extinguishing. 2. 
state pf being quenched (Harvey)- 3. 
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Pestruction j excision {Robert). 4. Supnrcf. 
sion (Thomson). 

To EXTINGUISH. p. «. (extingua, Lat.) 
I. To pat out j to quench (Dryden). f. To 
suppress; to destroy (Hayward). 3. To 
cloud ; to obscure (Shakspeare). 

EXTI'NGUISflABLE. a. {from ftWiV 

guish.) That pnaybe quenched, dr destroyed. 

P EXTINGUISHER, *. (from extinguish. ) o 
A hollovy cone put' upon a candle to quench it„ 

EXTINGUISHMENT, s. l. Extinction; 
suppression ; get of quenching ; destruction 
(Davies), 2. Abolition; nullification 
(floolfcr). 3. Termination pf a family (Da* 
vies) . 

Extinguishment, in law, wherever a 
right, title, or interest is destroyed, or taken 
away by the act of God ? operation of law, or 
act of the party, this ia called an extinguish- 
ment! 

Of the extinguishment of rents . — If a lessor 
purchases the tenantcy from his lessee, he can- 
not have both the rent and the land ; nor can 
the tenant, be under any obligation to pay the 
rent wheq the land, which was the consider- 
ation thereof, is returned by the lessor into his 
own hands ; and this resumption or purchase 
Of the tenantcy makes what is properly called 
an extinguishment of the rent. 

As to the extinguishment of copyholds, it 
is laid down as a general rule, that any act of 
the copy hojder, which denotes his intention to 
hold no longer of bis lord, amounting to a <!*- 
termination pf his will, is an extinguishment 
of his copyhold. (Hu/t 81.) 

Of the extinguishment of common. — If a 
commoner release his common ip pne acre, it 
is an extinguishment of the whole common. 
(Show. 3$0.) 

Of the extinguishment of debts. — A cre- 
ditor’s accepting a higher security than he had 
before, i? an extingunmment of the first debt; 
as if a creditor by simple contract access an 
obligation, this extinguishes the simple-con* 
tract debt. (1 Rot. Air . 470 and 471.) 

To EXTI'RP. v. a. (extirpo, I .at.) To era- 
dicate : to root out : not used (Shakspeare). 

To EXTIRPATE- v. a. (extirpo; Lat.) To 
root out : to eradicate ; to exscind (Lycke). 

EXTIRPATION: *. (from; exiirmptc.) 
Eradication ; excision ; destfuctiop (f| flat- 
son). 

EXTIRPATOR, s, (from extirpate.) Qnc 
who roots out: a destroyer. 

EXTISPEX, in antiquity, the person wtp 
drew presages from viewing "thp epCrails of ani- 
mals offered in sacrifice. 

EXTi'SP l 'CiOUS . a. (extispicium, Latin.) 
Augurial * relating to the inspection of entrails 
ip order to prognostication (Brown). 

To EXTO'L. v. a. {extyllo, Lat, )To praise; 
to magnify; to layd; to celebrate ( prydyn) . 

EXTTLLER. s . A praise; ; a magnifier. - 
EXTORSIVE, a. (from extetf Having 
the quality of drawing % viplent means* 

EX1X3KRS1VELY. ad. In an extorsive 
manner ; bv violence. 

To EXTORT, v.d. (extoryueo, extort^ 
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iii) i. To draw by force ; f6 fore* aWay ; to 
wrest; te wring front ofte (Rowe). & To 
gain ty violence o? oppression (j Spenser). 

To Extort, v. it. To ^practise oppression 
pi in use (Do vies ) . 

s. One who practises op- 
r extortion ( Cdmden ) . 

ETlCJN. s . (ffom extort.) 1. The 

act or practice of gaining by violence and rapa- 
city ( Davits j. 2. Force, by which any thing 
is unjustly taken Away (King Charles). 
Extortion, ih law, signifies ariyoppre*- 
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itsi gums, 6 1 other parts of vegetable mat tor* 
and which constitutes a very large portion Of 
pharmaceutic extract frofn whatever plants or 
parts of plants it may be procured. 

Chemistry is indebted tb FotfrCroV for a Very 
valuable research into the chemical nature of 
extract, contained in his elaborate analysis of 
the cinchona of St. Dorfiingo ; and to Vatf- 
quelin for ab excellent enquiry into the S&tife 
Subject, connected with the analysis of the Sap 
and native jukes of the succulent plants* 

, r _ ■ Fourctoy boiled sixteen ounces of cinchona* 

sign to cilfur or pretence of right; and in this reduced to a powder, twelve times successively 
Vespect it. is said to be more heinous than rob- for a quarter of afi hbiir, In about twenty- six 
bery itself, as also that it h usually attended pounds of water each time. The first de- 
with the aggravating sin of perjury. (Co. Lit. coction was of a deep brown red, veiy bitter* 
366.) and Strongly frothed in boiling. It yielded by 

At common law extortion is severely pu- evaporation in a gentle heat five of seven grains 
nishable at the king’s suit by fine and impri- of a brown dry extract. - The Second decoction 
sonmeut, and by a removal from the office in was much less coloured, and gave only nine 
the execution whereof it was committed, (ill dfamS of extract: the third gave only two 

grains ; and the sensible qualities of each de- 
coction regularly diminished to the twelfth* 
which was little else than pure water. The 
entire quantity of extract obtaiued Was nlfle 
ounces, fifty-six grains ; which by being sub- 
mitted to the action of alcohol, and an addi- 
tional Series of boilings, gave as follows : 


Eliz. c. 5.) And thi9 statute adds a greater 
penalty than the common law gave: for hereby 
the plain till' shall recover his double damages. 
(2 lust. 2 10.) See Colour of office. 

E&WkTlONEft. s. (from extortion .) 
One who practises extortion (Camden). 

To EXTRA'CT. v. a. ( extractum 9 Lat.) 1. 
To draw out of something (Bacon). 2. To 
draw by chemical operation (Philips). 3. To 
take from something (Milton). 4* To draw 
out of any containing body Or cavity (Burnet). 
To select and abstract from a larger treatise 


Mucilage 

Crystalline 


rysiallinc grains separated 
trom an alcoholic solution 
Flos cull separated by adding 
water to the solutier* . . . 

Red powder insoluble in al- 
cohol 

Extract left at last . . . . 

I^oss 


Extract, s. (from the verb.) 1. The 
substance extracted; the chief parts drawn 
from any thing (Boyle). 2. The chief heads 
drawn from a book ; an abstract ; an epitome 
( Camden) . 

Extract (Vegetable), Vex tr/icttf, Fr. 
rxtrUcl-auszug, German. We must distin- 
guish between this term as used for ages in 
pharmacy, and as lately applied to describe a 
peculiarly property of vegetables in the lan- 
guage of modern chemistry. 

In the former sense, extract implies a Sub- 
stance of any kind extracted from the heteroge- 
neous ina98 of vegetable matter, by the action 
of any menstruum, and reduced to a consistent 
form by the evaporation of that menstruum. 
Pharmaceutic extracts generally consisL of gum, 
sugar, chemical extract, or extractive, tannin, 
einchouin, gallic acid, or resin, or of several 
of these mixld in diiferent proportions. The 
menstrua most commonly employed are water 
and alcohol. The former is capable of ex- 
tracting all these substances, except the resin, 
and the latter all except the gurn. As extract, 
however, under this signification is a direct 
branch, and constitutes a distinct section of 
Pharmacy, we refer to that article for a 
more minute developemeut df its scope aiid 
manipulations. • 

In a chemical view, extract or extractive is 
x term designed to express a distinct principle 
which there is reason to suppose exists in all 
vegetables, which possesses characteristic pro- 
Mnto that distinguish it froin mucilage, resin. 
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Such are the general properties of the extract 
obtained from a decoction of Peruvian bark ; 
and they will apply with some latitude to that 
bf most other barks and woods. With many, 
however, a large portion of tan is mixed, which 
may be separated by a solution of isinglass or. 
any other gelatin. 

The properties of the extract contained in the 
native juices of plants are probably in a purer 
state ; at least, being in a state of solution, ail 
the changes liable to be produced by decoction 
w ith Water are Avoided. The experiments 'of 
Vauqueliii on this subject arc of high im- 
portance. When the sap of any tree is first 
diawn, It is always colourless or nearly so, but 
in the process of evaporation invariably be- 
comes brown; and a certain though small 
quantity of pulverulent insoluble brown or red 
matter is precipitated. The exttact obtained 
by evaporation to dryness is always a very 
mixed substance, containing often tan, often 
saccharine mucilage, and always Several earthy 
ahd saline matters. amOhg which are lime* 
potash, acetous acid, and generally ammonia. 
The existence of acetous atid in all extracts 
whatever is ascertained by pouting a few drops 
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of sulphuric acid upon them, which '.imme- 
diately produces a pungent agreeable vapour of 
acetous acid, and with »nfficient quantities this 
acid may be collected in a receiver. Ammo- 
nia is also discovered in extracts, for if some 
quick lime be rubbed with any of them, the 
vapour of this alkali immediately arises. All 
the extracts made by water constantly attract 
moisture from the air, whereby in no great 
length of time they grow mouldy, to the ^reat 
detriment of their medicinal virtues. This 
disposition to moisture is doubtless principally 
owing (as Vauquelin lias observed) to the 
acetite of potash and ammonia which they 
contain, and which are very deliquescent 
salts. 

All the soft extracts have also an excess of 
this acid, and hence they invariably redden 
litmus. Extracts appear to form a great por- 
tion of the colouring matter of vegetables, the 
affinity of which with different mordants has 
been amply detailed under the article Dyeing. 
Thus if a solution of alum be added to any 
extract dissolved in water, a copious coloured 
precipitate is formed, insoluble in water, aud 
consisting of extract intimately combined with 
alumine, whilst the supernatant liquor is ren- 
dered nearly colourless. Most of tne metallic 
salts also occasion a precipitate, consisting of 
the extract vviih the metallic oxyd. The co- 
lour of the greater number of extracts is brown, 
red, at fawn. 

From the foregoing observations, it appears 
to be as clearly demonstrated as in any other 
case of vegetable analysis (in itself difficult and 
complicated) that there exists a peculiar and 
immediate vegetable principle to which the 
term extract may he given, that it is almost 
invariably contained in greater or less degree in 
the part which is soluble in water, that it is na- 
turally colourless when in solution in the ve- 
getable juices, but when condensed in the solid 
parts, or when exposed to air or to heat, it al- 
ways becomes more or less brown and co- 
loured ; that it is freely miscible with water in 
the state of colourless solution, but when al- 
tered by long exposure to heat and moisture, 
it becomes scarcely soluble in cold water, and 
much of it spontaneously separates from its so- 
lution by hot water, in proportion as it parts 
with heat; that it has a very strong affinity for 
alumine and metallic oxyds, separating them 
from their respective solutions, and forming 
compounds scarcely decomposable but by the 
agency of fire ; and lastly, that it is found by 
destructive distillation to be composed of car- 
bon, oxygen, and hydrogen; and probably a 
"“small portion of azot. These chemical pro- 
perties are sufficient to distinguish it from every 
other of the immediate vegetable principles; 
but to them is added, by some acute and ex- 
cellent chemists, another characteristic, name- 
ly, a strong affinity for oxygen, to which the 
colouring and difficult solubility in water arc 
attributed. This character, however, cannot 
be admitted without some limitations. 

When a colourless juice, such as the sap of 
.any tree, is heated in an evaporating vessel, it 


gradually becomes of a dart brown, owing, a| 
it is said, to the oxygen which the c&tftct ab‘* 
sorbs from the. Lair. This opinion is certainly * 
of itself sufficiently probable ; but it also ap- 
pears that the aa/he change of colour takes 
place in vessels' nearly closed as soon as the 
juice become* heated, for Vauquelin adduces 
this as a convincing argument to shew that it 
does not depend on a concentration of the ex- 
tract. But it is difficult to conceive how suf- 
ficient Oxygen should be acquired for this pur- 
pose from the narrow aperture of a vessel 
through which a quantity of heated vapour 
must be constantly expelled ; and if the first 
change will take place independent of the effect 
of the external air, it deserves inquiry by expe- 
riment, whether an extract sitfeilar to that pro- 
duced bv evaporation in open vessels would 
not be obtained by the same process in closed 
vessels. Again, the chief argument adduced 
for the successive oxygenation of extract, is the 
formation of the red brown pulverulent, and * 
sometimes crystalline deposit, from the watery 
solution of extract after long evaporation in 
open vessels, confirmed by the immediate pro- 
duction of a similar deposit by the oxymunatic 
acid. But it has not yet been at all proved by 
analysis that this deposit differs from extract in 
no other circumstance than in an increased 
quantity of oxygen. The exact nature of this 
singular product still requires further expla- 
nation ; but it appears to be a very intimate 
union of vegetable manor with lime, for when 
calcined, the residue is chiefly cafbonai of lime. 
Neither is the production of this substance by 
arsing oxymunatic acid through a solution of 
rown extract conclusive of its being gene-* 
rated by the simple union of oxygen with ex- 
tract, without being confirmed by a full exa- 
mination of the solution that remains, and a 
proof that all the oxygen of the acid had passed 
into the red powder, and into that only. It 
cannot be doubted that in the course of com- 
mon evaporation of the decoction or infusion 
of extract, the length of time to which it n. 
exposed to air much influences the quantity ol 
this supposed oxygenated extract ; but though 
the above-mentioned eminent chemists express 
their full conviction that the whole extract 
might be successively changed in this manner, 
it does not appear that they have c\er effected t 
this change, even on any considerable portion 
of the extract, for in the experiments with oxy- 
muriatic acid, after this had begn added to full 
saturation, only thirty grains of the red powder 
could be obtained from seventy-two of the ex- 
tract. This opinion, therefore, of the sponta- 
neous oxygenation of extract, though ingenious, 
and by no means improbable, must still be con- 1 ' 
sidered as extremely hypothetical, and cannot 
be yet admitted as a distinctive character of 
this vegetable principle. 

Much variety is found in the sensible pro-* 
perties of colob r and taste, in the different ex- 
tracts. The colour is generally brown or red 
with various modifications, and it is qui^e 1 
characteristic of all the solid extracts to be 
deeply coloured, in which respect they dii&l 
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t&entfelly from mucilage, fecula, and niany 
other vegetable principles. 

Bitterness of taste is a much less constant 
character, and is even entirely absent from a 
very large number of individual extracts. 

After all that has been done on this subject, 
there is strong reason to suspect that this sub- 
stance is one of those which the most easily 
enters into combinations with all the other ve- 
getable principles, and probably unites with 
them so strongly, that no chemical process has 
ever succeeded in producing it pure and un- 
mixed. 

EXTRA CTION. ( extract w, Latin.) 1 . 
The act of drawing one part out of a com- 
pound (Bacon). 2. Derivation from an ori- 
ginal ; lineage; descent (Clarendon). 

Extraction of roots, in arithmetic 
and algebra, the method of ascertaining the roots 
of given numbers or quantities. These roots are 
denominated from their powers, as the square, or 
2 d root ; the cube, or 3d root ; the biquadratic, 
or 4th root, Ac. which are the roots of the ‘id, 3d, 
4 th, &c. powers. 

In the business of extraction no determinate 
roots can be obtained, unless the number whose 
root is required is a perfect power of that order 
which corresponds with the order of the root. 
Thus we can determine accurately both the square 
and cube root of 61; because it is both a square 
iand a cube number: we can likewise find the 
square root of 81, and the cube root of 27; but 
the cube root of 81, and the square root of ‘27, 
are surd or indeterminate: though we can ap- 
proximate to them nearer than by any assignable 

difference. 

To extract the euhe t or any higher rooty of a number. 
In books of arithmetic, separate rules are given 
for the extraction of the cubic, and some higher 
roots ; but they are so exceedingly tedious aud 
difficult in their operation, that many mathema- 
ticians, of the greatest eminence, have invented 
approximating rules less difficult in use. Of these, 
none which we have seen is so simple in its form, 
and so well adapted for gcncial practice, as that 
first given by Dr. Mutton in bis Tracts, vol. i. 
p. 49, which is as follows : Let N be any number or 
power whose *th root is to he extracted; and let 
R be the nearest rational root of N, of the same 
kind, or R" the nearest rational power to N, 
either greater or less than it; then shall the 
frue root be very nearly equal to 


n + + 1 . R" 

*rrr.N+/+ i.r« 


xR; which rule is general 


for any root whose index is denoted by n. And, 
expounding n successively by the numbers 2 , 8 , 
4, Ac. this theorem furnishes the following par- 
ticular formulae for the several roots, vie. the 


2d or square root 


3N + R 9 
N + SR» 


x R; 


3d or cube root 


4N + 2R3 ^ 2N + R3 

2N + 4Rs ,* R ’ ° r N + * R ' 


4th root 
5th root 


5N+3R+ t 

3N7iR4 XRj 

6N+4R* „ 3N+2R* „ 

4N+6R* X ,0r aN+3R** 5 


E X T 


'!N’ + SR‘ ’ 

— — - x R • 

5N+7I1* * 


7th root 
Ac. 


„ 4N + 3R* m 
0>f+ * * ° f 3N + 4Ai 7 * * 


Or the theorem may be stated in the form of a 
proportion, thus: 


as«— I.N + w+ I . R* : « + 1 . N + /*— I . R* : : R: 
the root sought very nearly. 

For ex. suppose the problem proposed, of dou- 
bling the cube, or to find the cube root of the 
number 2 . Here N=2, and the nearest 

power, and root too, is 1 : 

Hence 2 N + R 3 =4+ l =5, 
and N + ‘2R3=2 + 2 = 4; 

then 4:5:: l : $=1*25 the first approximation. 

Again, taking ft = 5 , and conseq. R3 = ; 

Hence 2 N + R 3 « 4 + ~ 3 # : 

and N + 2 R 3=2 + ^° = ^J; 
then 378 : 381 : : J : {$« 1-259921, for the cube 
root of 2 , which is exact in the \ ery last figure. 

And again by taking for the value ot R, a 
great many more figures may be found. For 
other methods of extraction, see our articles Al- 
gebra, Arithmetic, and Roots. 


Extraction, in surgery, is the draw, 
ing any foreign matter out* of the body by 
the baud, or by the help of instruments. See 
Surgery. 

EXTRACTOR, s. (Latin.) The person or 
instrument by which any thing is extracted. 
In midwifery, it is an instrument or forceps for 
extracting a child by the head in difficult cases. 

See .Midwifery. 

EXTR ADI'CTION AIIY. a. (extra and 
dictio , Latin.) Not consisting in words, but 
realities (Brown). 

EXT11ADOS, in architecture, the exterior 
curvature or line of an arch. Sometimes it is 
used to denote t he outer line of the structure, 
as the road-way in a bridge; but it is often 
employed to signify only the upper curve of the 
voussnirs. Writers on the theory of arches use 
it to signify the exterior curve appropriated to 
a given interior one or infrados, so that the 
whole shall form an arch of equilibration. 

E XTR A PO LI AC KO U S STIPULES. In 
botany. Growing on the outride of the leaves, 
or below them. Infra folium collocatae. As 
in betula, tilia, and the class diatlelphia. Op- 
posite to intra-foliaceou9. It is applied also to 
peduncles, and prickles. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL. <i. (i\t Ira and Judi- 
cium, Latin.) Outuf the regular course of legal 
p roeed u re (A u liffe) . 

EXTRAJUDI'CIALLY. ad. In a man- 
ner different from the ordinary course of legal 
procod li re (Aij tiffe ) . 

EXTRAMI'SSION. s. (extra and mitto, 
Latin.) The act of emitting outward (Breton). 

EXTRAM UNDA'NE. a. (extra apd mun- 
dttsy Latin.) Beyond the verge of the material 
world (Gfanviltc). 

EXTRA'NEOUS. a. (extraneus, Latin.) 
Not belonging to any thing; foreign; of dif- 
ferent substance ; not intrinsick (Woodward). 

EXTRA ORDIN ARIL amongst the Ro- 
mans, was a body of men consisting of 9 third 
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part of the foreign horse and a fifth of the foot, To EXTRA' V AGATE* ». d. (AN gd 
Which was separated from the rest of (he forces vagor, Latin.) To wafaler out of limit* 
borrowed from the confederate states, with EXTR A'V ASATED. a. (a xtrm and too, 

great policy and ctotion, to prevent any deafen Latin.) Forced out of the property eoMMibg 
that they might possibly entertain against the vessels (Arlmtknaty. 

natural forces. A more choice body of men EXTRAVASATION. (rgrtfvfigWi from 
were drawn from among the extraordinarii extra, without, and t ms $ a vessel.*) See Me- 
under the name of ablecti. chymoma. 

EXTRAORDINARILY. ad. In a EX TRAVE'NATE. (**M#«id*e#*,Lre.) 

manner out of the eormnon method and order Let oot of the veins 

{Hooker). 2. Uncommonly; particularly ; EXTRAVERSiON. t. (ekirm and ter no, 
eminently ; rem&riubfy {How el). Latin.) The act of throwing <M*j the state of 

EXTO AO'R&l N A HI N ESS. *. (from ex* being thrown out {Boyle), 
traordinary.) Uncoounoimcre ; emineftce; re- EXTHA'UGHT. part. Extracted ($h&k.). 
markableneae (OoverwneiU qef ike Tongue). KXTRB'MB-a. (ftffrewicA^ Ltftin.) 1. Great- 

MXTRAO'RDINARY. o. {extroordiMi- est ; of the highest decree (Deuterahoniy). 2. 
riiis, Latin.) 1. Different from common or- Utmost (&Jusk spear e). 3. Last; that beyond 
dor and method*, not ordinary (Davies). 2. which there is nothing {Dry den). 4. Fress- 
Differenfr from the common course of law tng in the utmost degree (Hooker). 5. Rigour- 
(Clarendon). 3. Eminent; re ftiurf kdbie ; More ous; strict (PsabM). 

than confntiOtt {Bulling fleet). Extre'me. s. (from the adjective.) ]• 

ExTftAO'ROfVAny. tfd. Eetfaordimrrily. Utmost point; highest degree of any thing 
EXTRAPAftCyCHlAL. a. (exifti and pa- (MUm I). 2. Potato at (fee greatest distance 
tochia, Latin.) Not comprehended within afty from each other ; extremity (Lethd). 
parish. PxTRitfE Afto mea rkOtct RTtON, in 

BXTRAPROVI'NCI A L. a . (extra and getrfuetry, is when a tffte is So dfhAded flwt the 
propincia, Latin.) Not within the same pto- vfrbGlfi fine is 10 the greater segment, *s that 
Vince (Ay lit fe). segment is to the other : or as It is expressed 

EXTRAkE'GULAR. a. (ritrankA regain, by Euclid, when the line is so divided, (hat 
Lotto.) Not oompftberMied WUIno a rule the rectangle tinder the whole line and the less 
(Taylor). segment, is equal to the square of the greater 

EXTRA'VA GaNGE. Ext* a'vagan- sequent. 
mt. (extrt&ugaiK, l*t'eh.) I . Excursion or Extremes, in l he two extreme 

sally beyond prescribed linrito (Hammond). 2. terms of the Oowetaskw of a syllogism ; vie. 
Iticgofefity ; wikiftess. 3. Outrage > eioktocc ; the predicate and subject. They are ctfltaf ex- 
ouwS^eo'Bs tehereorioe (’1M lot son), 4. IJnfta- trtmes from their rtkrfttmtor another term, 
tural tumour; bombast ( Drydcft). ft. Waste; Which is a Medium or tttefal be(wreft therti. 
vaht amd Superfluous expence ( ArbuthnOl) . The predicate, as being Hkev/ise bad 1ft the fitfst 

EXTlRA'VAGANT. d. (estfrttvaeans, Lirt.) proposition, fe called flic tnujus extremum, 

1. Wandering ortt of hh bounds (Sfyakepean). greater extreme ; and the subject, as being put 

2. Roving, beyond jus* limits at prescribed ante- la the second ot minot proposition. Is Cafted 

fluids (Dry den). 3. Not comprehended in the minus extremum, lesser extreme. Thus, 
Any thing (sfyhffe). 4. Irregular ; Wild (Mil- iw die syUegfem, tuan is an animal ; Peter is a 
tan), ft. Wasteful; prodigal; vainly efcptoi- man, therefore Peter » an animal; the word 
aivO (Addison). animal rs the greater extreme, Peter (he less 

Extra'? aGant. s. One who is onwtttfed extreme, and man the medium, 
in fto treueval rule e? definition (X’ XstraOge). E&TreMe* c&KjtrPCTy And Exutkfs 

EXTRAVAGANTES, those decretal opts- bfijuftet , in softer iedt tffeaAttnitdry,are/the 
tics Which were published after (he Clemen- former the fwo citeftfer ft&rtt tluft He ncMf the 
fines. They were so catted, heearee art first assumed middle p 0 frt,*aftuthe Taftfe? are (he two 
they Were ftOC digested or ranged wwh (he that lie remote from the middle part. These 
other papal constitutions, but reeored to be, as were terms applied by lord Napier, m hfe tuYi- 
it Wefre, detached from the canon- law. They \ersal theorem for resolving all right-angled 
ewt ri twre d to be called by rite same name when and quadruntal spherical triangles f for which 
they were afterwards inserted in the body of iee oirf article CrftfctftAR rARtt. 
tire daimn-Ia«v. The ft r<s exiftreaganrea arc EXHfE^MfcLY. ad. (from tMtme.) i, 
mm of John XX41. sdoe evsor of Clenrerw V. f n the utmost degree (Sidney). 2. Ye ty mfteh ; 
The last collection was brought down th the greatly (Sniff). 

yetnr 1483, «wl Waftoefled the common extra- EXTUE'MITY. s. (et&remitas, Latin.) I. 
Vagan**, oorerithfitaWding that they were like- The utmost pohit ; tiielvigbc ff&ok.). 
wire ttffcflipreared whh tire rest of tha cation- S. The utmost parts; the parts most remote 
few. fion'i thd mkldk (Stvtcffj 3. The points in 

EXTttA'YAGANTLY. ad. ». Ii> an ex- the utiwwt degree of opposition (Den&am). 4. 
travagafft wnnwtef; wildly (Dtydm i). 2. In Remotest parts; pares at the greatest distance 
am mireasonorble degree (Pape). 3. Expen- (Arbuthnat). 5. Violence of passioft (Spe%* 
•ivdy shixarHrtj§ly ; westeftti^y. ser). 0. The utmost violence, rigour, or dis- 

EXTRA'VAGANVNISSS. s. (feom extra- tress (Clarendon). 7, The most aggravate 
tagtmt.) Excess ; encMrsaon toyocKt hitttta- state (Dry den). 
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-IV E^CTRICATE. v.' a. (extrico, Latin.) 
To disembarrass; tp set free any one in a state 
of perplexity ; to disentangle {Addison). 

' EXTR1C A' T 1 0 N . *. (from extricate .) 
The act of disentangling; disentanglement 
{Boyle). 

EXTRI'NSICAL. Extrinsic, a. {ex- 
trinsicus, Latin.) External; outward; not 
intimately belonging ; not intrinsic (Ray)- 
EXTRINSICALLY* ad. (from extrinsi- 
cal.) From without ( Glanville ). 

To EXTRU'CT. v. a* {extraction, Latin.) 
To build j to raise ; to form into a structure. 

EXTRU'CTOR. s. (from extruct.) A 
builder ; a fabricator ; a contriver . 

To EXTRU'DE. v. a. ( extrudo , Latin.) 
To thrust off ; to drive oft* ( Woodward) 
BXTRU'SION. s. ( extrusus , Latin.) The 
Act of thrusting or driving out (Bacon). 

EXUBERANCE, r. (ex and tuber , Lat.) 
sKtiobs, or parts protuberant ( Moxon ). 

EXUBERANCE, *. (, exuberaRo , Latin.) 
Overgrowth ; superfluous shoots ; useless 
abundance; luxuriance (Garth). 

EXU'BEUANT. a. ( exuberant , Latin.) 
1. Growing with superfluous shoots; over- 
abundant; superfluously plenteous (Pope). S. 
Abounding in the utmost degree (.Boyle). 

EXU'BERANTLY. ad. Abundantly} to a 
superfluous degree ( Woodward). 

To EXUBERATE, v. n. ( exub'ero , Latiu.) 
To abound in the highest degree (Boyle). 

EXU'CCOUS. a. (exsuccus, Lat.) With- 
out juice; dry (Brown). 

EXUDATION, s. (from exudo , I At.) 1 . 
The act of emitting in sweat (Wiseman). 2. 
The matter issuing out by sweat from any body 
(Bacon) 

To EXU'DATE, To Kxu'de. v. n. (exudo, 
Latin.) To sweat out; to issue out by sweat 
( Arbuthnot ). 

To EXU'LCERATE. v : a. (exulcer o, 
Latin.) 1. To make sore with an ulcer; io 
affect with a running or eating sore (Ray). 2. 
To afflict; to corrode; to enrage (Milton). 

EX ULCERATION, (exulceratio, from 
exnlccro, to cause ulcers.) The same as ulcer, 

3 li occasionally applied to that species 
i is small and superficial. 

EX U LCER ATORY. a. (from exulcerate.) 
Having a tendency to cause ulcers. 

To EXU'LT. v. n. (exulto, Latin.) To re- 
joice above measure; to triumph (Hooker). 

EXU'XTANCE. s. (from exuti.) Tran- 
sport ; joy ; triumph (Gov. of the Tongue ). 

EXULTATION, s. (exultutio, Latin.) 
Joy; triumph; rapturous delight (Hooker). 

To EXU-NDATE. v> a . (exundo, Lat.) To 
overflow. 

EXUNDA/T1QN. $. (from exundate.) 
Overflow ; abundatbee (Ray). 

EXU'PERABLEpn. ( exuperdbilis , Latin.) 
Conquerable ; wmerahle vincible. 

EXUBERANCE. $, (exnperantia, Latin.) 
Oyerbalance ; greater pt&portion (Brown). 

To EXU'SCIT aTE/ v. a. ( exsuscito , Lat.) 
-To stir up; to tout*. ' 
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EXU'STION. s. (exustia, Latin.) Hie act 
of burning lip ; consumption by fire. 

EXU'vlAi, (exuvtaf, from exuo, to strip - 
off.) The cuticle of tlie serpent, which is cast 
every spring. The word is uNo used to denote 
casi-ofi shells of some marine animals. 

EY. ea, le. May either conn* from 1$, an ■ 
island, or from ea, which .signifies a water, 
river, &c. or from iea 3 , a field (Gibson). 

Ev, in old writers. See Eia. 

EY'AS. s. (niais, French.) A young hawk 
just taken from the nest (Shakspturc). 

EY'ASML’SKET. s. A youus unfledged 
male hawk of the musket kind (S/iak.) m 

EYE. s. plural eyne, now eyes, Sax.) 

1. The organ of vision (Dryden). it. Sight; 
ocular knowledge (Galatians). 3. Look ; 
countenance (Shakspearc). 4. Front; face 
(Shakspeare). 5. A posture of direct opjiosi- 
tion (Dryden). 6. Aspect; regard (Bacon). 
7. Notice; observation; watch (Dryden). 8. 
Opinion formed by observation (Denham).. Q. 
Sight; view (Shakspeare). JO. Any using 
formed like an eye (Newton). 1 1. Any smalt 
perforation (South). 12. Any small catch for 
a hook ( Boyle ). 13. Bud of a plant (Evelyn). 
14. A small shade of colour (Boyle). 15. 
Power of perception (Deuteronomy). 

To Eye. v. a. (from the noun.) To watch ; 
to keep in view; to obseive (More). 

To Eye. v. n. To appear; to show ; to bear 
an appearance: not used (Shakspeare). 

Eye. Oculus. In anatomy, the eye or or- 
gan of vision, situated in a socket called the 
orbit, at the side of the root of the nose, which 
is composed of seven bones, viz. the fiouta), 
superior maxillary, jugal, lachrymal, palatine, 
ethmoid, and spnalnuid, which almost sur- 
round and defend it. Anatomists have divided 
the soft parts which form the eye into exter- 
nal aud internal. The external parts arc the 
supercilia or eyebrows, palpelrw or evelids, ci- 
lia , or eyelashes, lachrymal gland, lachrymal 
caruncle, nasal duct, muscles of the bulb of 
the eye, and the fat of the orbit. The internal 
parts lire those which form the bulb, or eye, 
properly so called ; they consist of eight mem- 
branes, viz. the sclerotic, transparent cornea, 
the choroid membrane, iris, uvea, retina, hya^ 
loid, aud capsule of the crystalline lens ; two 
chambers, one anterior, and the other poste- 
rior; and three humours, the aqueous, cry- 
stalline lens, and vitreous humour. The ar- 
teries of this viscus arc the internal orbital, the 
central, and the ciliary. The veins empty 
themselves into the external jugulars. 'lhe 
nerves are the optic, and branches from the 
third. Fourth, fifth, and sixth pair. The va- 
rious parts are dc&cribcd under the different 
heads of Svfercima, C ilia, Sclerotic 
membrane, Choroid, &c. The use of the 
4 eye is to form the organ of vision. 

The whole structure and apparatus of the 
eye tend to this ; that there be produced a dis- 
tinct and vivid collection in the bottom of* the 
eye, directly under the pupil- oftthe rays which 
proceeding from any pomt of an object and cn- 
- N’N . . . ' 
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terfng tbe eye* penetrate the crystalline hu- 
mour ; and that so many pints w? painted in 
the bottom of the eye as are conspicuous in an 
object, that so a small. image similar to it may 
be represented on the retina. 

In order to this, the rays from any radiant 
or reflecting pint striking on the cornea are 
refracted towards the perpendicular, and thus 
determined to proceed through the aperture of 
the pupil to the surface of the crystalline; 
while other rays, which entered so obliquely 
Jfts to be thrown upon the iris are reflected out 
again, that they iuay not disturb the distinct- 
ness of the sight; and others, whose less obli- 
quity threw them between the uvea and vitre- 
ous humour, are extinguished in the darkness 
thereof, that none may be propagated through 
the vitreous but such as passing through the 
pupil strike on the crystalline. 

in the mean time the iris, contracting by 
its circular, or dilating by its right fibres, the 
ptipillft of the eye admits fewer or more rays, 
as the object is nearer or more vivid, or re- 
moter, and more languid. Sec Pupil. 

Now the flatter the figure of the cornea is, 
the less (k*es it collect the rays emitted from 
any lucid pint; whence fewer arrive at the 
crystalline, and those more diverging, unless 
when they come from a very remote object : 
on the contrary, the rounder it is the more of 
Che rays from any point docs, it collect, and 
throw on. the crystalline, and those the mpre 
CKMYCtging j whcpce one, great cause of die de- 
fects itx the eyes bothof old men and myopes. 
Again, the. rays transmitted through the pupil 
to, the crystalline are there retracted anew, 
farther collected, and rendered converging ; so 
that those which came from the same pint nf 
the object, are now thrown in one point 
through the vitreous upon the retina, where 
it;ey paint or exhibit that precise point of the 
object whence they flowed. Accordingly, if. 
the crystalline be very dense or spherical, die 
focus, or the point whcrciu they are united, 
will be too near; and if, too flat, or rare, the 
point will be too remote ; the effect of both 
which is confusion- A ud hence another cause 
of .the defects of myopes and presbyttc. 

. It is. not* however, myopes and old men 
alone. that would labour- under these defects, 
and -have their vision in most cases confused, 
as. in; olgects very near or very remote, very 
sifmlKor.tcry pat; hut this would be the 
common ccmdition of vision. Distinct vision, 
depndfD^absolutcLy on the union of » all the 
ray* coming from' the same pint of the object 
on.tliejfiame.;)i!ecis&'Pint of the retina, and 
rays from the. object* at different distance* ,bt- 
-ite willed at different distances behind the cty- 
stftUtne ; it .were impossible, e. gr, for the same 
ejftvto see distinctly £oy two olgms differently 
distant from it s butpalurehns made a provi- 
sion against these defects; and that principally 
by bnnghq* the crystpptne nearer to the cornea, 
it, occasionally; which is ef- 
i f«!^?W» ways r vik^thcr by compressing 
, . four muscles, all 
imesi which changes tlie 


figure of theoqneoua humour, ahdinenwtkUte 
eye oblong ; or by the ligamentum eiliafe ew 
menting and diimnidnng the convcftity of t&w 
crystalline, and. setting it nearer or farther 
from the retina. As complex as the median* 
ism of the eye may seem, and as manifold as , 
the prts are which have a relation thereto, the 
justness of vision seems to require an- exact ha- 
bitude in them all : thus, though the pupil be. 
no substantial part of the eye, but only an aper- 
ture of the uvea almost perpetually changing *■ 
its bigness, according to the different degrees of 
light "the eye, chances to be exposed to; and. 
therefore should seem, while.this hole remains 
open, to perform }ts office, by giving entrance 
to the incident rays of light; yet Mr. Boyle 
saw a woman, who, after a fever, not being 
able to dilate the pupillse of her eyes as before, 
though they were little narrower than ordi- 
nary, yet had she thereby almost lost her sight*; 
and on the other side, though a competent 
wideness of the pupil be requisite to a dear 
and -distinct vision, yet if its dilatation exceeds 
the due limits, there is thereby produced a con-, 
siderable distemper of sight. It may seem 
also but a. slight circumstance that the traus- 

I iarent coats of the. eye should be devoid of co- 
our, and of as little moment that the cornea 
should be very smooth, provided it remain 
transparent ; yet when either of these circum- 
stances is wauling, the sight is greatly vitiated. 
Thus, we sec that in the yellow jauudice the 
adventitious colour wherewith the eve is ting- 
ed makes the patient think he sees many ob- 
jects yellow which are of a contrary colour. 

Motions of the eye are cither external or in- 
ternal. The external motion is that perform- 
ed by its four straight and two oblique muscles, 
whereby the whole globe of the eye changes 
its situation or direction. The spherical figure 
of our eyes, and the loose connection to the 
edge of the orbit by the tunica conjunctiva, 
which is soft, flexible, and yielding, does ex- 
cellently dispose them to be moved this or the 
other wav, according to the situation of the 
object we would view. By the membranes 
tiie eye is connected to the edge of the orbit, 
which being soft and flexible, they do in such 
a manner as not in the least to impede it* ne- 
cessary motions; and that great quantity of 
fat placed all round tire globe, betwixt it and 
the orliit, lubricates and softens the eye, 
and renders its motions more easy i hence 
arise the three . following remarkable observa- 
tions : 

fT When nature has denied the head any 
motion# it is, observable, that she lws, with 
great care: and industry, provided foh this de- 
fect. To this purpose belongs the surprising* 
beautiful . and ennous mechanism- observable 
in the immoveable eyes of flies* wasps* few- 
They nearly resemble two psolubhran* hemi- 
spheres, eaclvoonaisirqg of a.ppjdigiousnum#*, 
.‘lief of otht»*fctie. segment* of a/spiifer*,* nil. 
which segments are perforated - by a. hole*, 
which, iqay he called their pupil, in which this 
is remarkable; that every foramen, or pupil, 
is of a lenticular nature, so that we taakobjecie 
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through them topsyturvy, *r through so many 
convex glasses: they even become a small te- 
IlirOpe, wtten tfiete is a Hue focal distance 
between them and the lens of the microscope 
tar Which' they are viewed, LeuwCnhoek’s 
observations make it probable that every lens 
of the cornea supplies the place of the crystal- 
line humour, which seems to be wanting in 
those creattfctfea; and that each has a distinct 
branch of the optic nerve answering to it, upon 
which the images are painted : so that as most 
ahlmais are binocular, and spiders for themo9t 
art octonocular, so flies, &C. are multocular, 
av iqg in effect as tiiaiiy eves as there are per- 
fections in the cornea, oy which means (as 
other creatures with' but two eyes are obliged, 
by the ContraCtiofl'of the muscles above-enu- 
niCrated, to turn their eyes to objects) these 
have some Or other of their pupils always ready 
plated towards objects nearly all around them : 
whence they are so far from being denied any 
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In some creatures, such as fishes, Hit#, jftl' 
athong quadrupeds the hare, ca melton* ft*, 
the eyes are moved differently) the ottfe to** 
wards one object, and the other towards an* 
other. But tn man, sheep, oxen, and dogs, 
the motions are so Uniform that they' never mil 
to turn both towards the same place : hence 
in operations upon the eye that require it 'to 
be kept immoveable, sometimes it is necessary 
to tie up the sound eye with a compress, fey 
which means the Other is’ easier kept fixed af id ' 
immoveable. 

The final cause of this uniform motion if, 

1. That the sight may be thence rcndeim 
more strong and perfect : for since each eye* 
apart impresses the mind with an idea of the 
same object, the impression must be more 
strong and lively when both eyes concur; and 
that both may Concur, it is necessary that they 
move uniformly; for though the retina. Or 
immediate organ of vision, is expanded upon 
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of sight, that they have probably more of it nientum ciliarc, yet nothing is clearly and ms* 
than other creatures, answering to their ne0e9- tinctly seen hut what the eye is directed to. &• 
sities and ways of living. A second advantage We reap from the uniform’ 

2. As in man and most other creatures the motion of the eyes, which is more considerable 
eyes are situated m the head, because, among than the former, consists in our being thereby 
other rtasons, it is the most convenient place enabled to judge with more certainty of the 
for their defence and security, being composed distance of objects. 

of hard bones, wherein are formed two large There is yet another advantage, full a9 con- 
strong sinuses, or sockets, commonly called siderable as any of the former, that is thought* 
orbits, for the convenient lodging of these ten- to arise from the uniform motion of our eyes, 
der organs, and securing them against external and that is, the single appearance of obl&tr 

injuries ; so iu those creatures wnose head, like seen with both our eyes* which, though- at 

then eyes end the rest of their body, is soft and first view it does not appear probable, is truer 
without bones, nature has provided for this for if in looking at an object you turn one of 
necessary and tender organ a wonderful kind your eyes aside with your finger, and alter Ha 
of guard, by enduing the creature with a fa- direction, every thing wiH be seen double, 
cully of withdrawing his eyes into his head, By the internal motions of the eye we un* 
and lodging them in the same safety within his derstand those motions which only happed tb 
body, vye have a very beautiful example of some of its internal parts, such as the crystal* 
this in snails, whose eyes are lodged in four line and iris ; or to the whole eye whdin it 

horns, like atramentous spots, one at the end changes its spherical figure, and becomes cb* 

of each horn, which they can retract at plea- long or fiat. The internal motions of olir 

sure when iti any danger. Here it may be eyes are either such as respect the change df* 

also observed, that the cornea in all animals conformation that is necessary for seeing dfs* 
that want eyelids, as fishes, exactly resembles tinctly at different distances, or Ouch a* ohljf 
in hardness the hom of a lari thorn ; and there- respect the dilatation and contra&hm of the 
fore is not hurt by such particles as their eyes pupil. 

are commonly exposed to. And in the mole. That bur eyes change thefV conformation 
because this animal lives under ground, it was and accommodate themselves to the vfcridtia 
necessary its eyefc should be well guarded and distances of objects, will be evident to ahy 
defended agaimt' the many dangers and ineon- person who but reflects on the manner ax& 
venierves to which its manner of living ex- most obvious phenomena of vision. See*Vi« 
poseb it : this is the rfeason why its eyes are so si ox. 

small, and that they'arc situated so far in the Eyes op Horses. The state* Of thr 
Head, 'and covered so strong}? with hkir; and eye9 in every horse constitute so much of hit* 
besides, they can protrude arm retract them at comparative value, that the greatest circum- 
phtasurt. The eyes of insects are more varied spection ought to be used in the exafarinatioftpre* 
than ih any other* data of animals : for their viously'tb a purchase. The best and most ex- 
form and dtitribbtiori sfee Entomology, as perigiieed judges of horses err sometime^ kt 
also Comparative anatomV. a superficial suney. If, however, at first sight 

3. The third and last reflection ifre shall you are struck by the bright, bold, prominent 

make' upon the external motion of out eyes, is appearance of the eyes, and observe- they* are 
what regards a problem which his Very* rrioch sufficiently clear ana trahspatefit to reflectyoj^r 
perplexed bom physicians arid phlloSophetS, own figure as ybu stand refhfh theta, rat 
viz. What is the cause of the uniform? motion horse neither 4 winks. Winks', or rWVthtf ritbs #1 
of both eyes - his eyes about, as if (feeling ftr the 
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Woflelit out of the 6tab1e, there is every well- 
founded reason to believe they are not only 
safe, but perfectly good. On the contrary* 
when the eye appears Hat, as if sunk in its or- 
bit, with a vacuum round the orb, between it 
and the eye-lid, it is a very unfavourable indi- 
cation ; particularly if there should be no de- 
fluxion or inflammatory discharge from the 
eye, to justify the idea of a temporary injury 
by a blow, bite, or some similar accident. If 
there be g palpable indentation above the orbs, 
and a wrinkled contraction of the eye-lids to- 
wards the forehead, there can be no doubt 
o t great danger, and it would not be advisable 
to purchase. A small pig-eye should be likewise 
carefully avoided, as it is seldom to be depended 
upon. The horse possessing an eye of this 
kind is frequently addicted to starting, and the 
future state of tlie eye is in general doubtful. 
A cloudy mvuldiness within the outir humour 
of the eye, or a milky thickening of the surface, 
denotes present delect, and great probability of 
approaching danger. 

Eye, in achi lecture, any round window 
made in a pediment, an attic, or the like. 
Eye of a dome t an aperture at the top of a 
dome Eye of the volute , the centre of its 
spiral. 

Eye of a seed 

Eye (Bull’s) 

BA RAN. 

Eye, a borough in Suffolk, with a market 
on Saturdays. It has a manufacture of bone- 
lace, and sends two members to parliament, 
tat 52. 20 N. Lon. l. 10 E. 

Eye-ball, the apple of the eye. 

Eye-bright, bee Euphrasia. 

Eye-brow. A layer of short hair which 
lice thick upon the lower part of the frontal 
bone, on the superior prominent part of the 
orbit. 

EY'ED. a . (from eye.) Having eyes (Spen- 
ser). 

EY'EDROP. s. (eye and drop.) Tear 
(Shakspeare). 

EY'EGLANCE. s (rye and glance.) Quick 
notice of the eye ( Spenser ). 

E\ V EGLASS. s. ( eye and g/<ws.) Specta- 
cles ; glass to assist the sight ( Shakspeare ). 

EY'ELASH. s. (eye and lash.) The line of 
hair that edges the eyelid. 

EY'ELESS. a. (from tyc.) Without eyes ; 
sightless ; deprived of sight (Milton). 

EY'ELET. s. (rntlet, French.) A hole 
through which right may enter; any small 
perforation for a lace to go through ( JVise - 

Miff). 

EY'ELID. Palpebra. The semilunar 
moveable production of the skin which covers 
the eye Vlien shut. It is distinguished into 
Upper and under eye-lid. 

EY'EMOUTR', a seaport, in Berwickshire. 
Lat. 55. 51 N.. tan. 1. 50 W. 

EY'ESERVANT. $ (eye and servant .) A 
servant that works only while watched. 

EY'ESERVICE. s. (eye and nervier.) Ser- 
vice performed only under -inspection (Cvlos- 
MW* ' . . 
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EY'ESHOT. s, (eye and */##,} Sightfc 
glance; view (Spectator). 

EY'ESIGHT. s. (eye and sight). Sight. of, 
the eye (Samuel). . 

EYESORE, s. (rye and sore,) Something 
offensive to the sight ( Clarendon ). 

EYES POTTED, a. (eye and spot.) Mark-, 
ed with spois like eyes (Spenser). 

EY'ESTRING. s. (eye mil string.) The 
tendon by which the eye is moved (ShaM- 
spearc). 

EY'ETOOTH. s. (eye and tooth.) The , 
tooth in the upper jaw next on each side to, 
the grinders ; the fang (Ray). 

EY'EWINK. s. (eye aim wink.) A wijik, as 
a hint or token ( Shakspeare ). 

EYEWITNESS, s . (eye and witness.) Ait 
ocular evidence ; one who gives testimony ty 
facts seen with his own eyes (Addison). 

EYMOUTIERS, a town of France, in 
the department of Upper Vienne, containing 
about <2000 inhabitants ; and having a consi- 
derable trade in skins, leather, and rags. tat. 
4(5. 10 N. Lon. 1.10 E. 

EYNDHOVEN, a town of Dutch Bra-, 
bant, in the district of Bois-lc-Duc. tat. 51. 
31 N. Lon. 5. 26 E. 

EYRAC, or Irac, Arabia, a province . 
of Turkey in Asia, 345 miles in length, and 
igO in breadth , of which Bagdad is the ca- 
pital. 

EYRE or Eire, in law, the court of itine- , 
rant justices. 

EYRIE, among falconers, the nest where 
hawks sit, and hatch, and feed their young. 
Hence, a young hawk newly taken from the 
nest is called an eyess. 

EZEKIEL, in scripture history, was one 
of those Jews who were carried captive to Ba- . 
bylon, along with Jehoiakim (or Jeconiali), 

king of Judah. In the fifth year of this capti- 
vity, the a?ra from which he dates his prophe- 
cies, he began his office, which he exercised 
about 21 years. The commencement of this, 
period falls on the year before Christ 505, and 
3 r years after Jeremiah had begun iris office; 
so that the last eight years of Jeremiah coin- 
cide with the first eight of Ezekiel. The de- 
sign of this prophet seems to be chiefly to con-*, 
vince his fellow captives in Babylon that they 
were mistaking in supposing thattheir brethren 
who still remained in Judea were in happier 
circumstances than they ; and for this purpose, 
he describes the terrible judgments impending 
over that country ; the final destruction of Je- 
rusalem, both city and temple; and inveighs 
against those heinous sins which were the 
cause of such calamities. 

More particularly, the first three chapters 
contain a glorious appearance of God to the. 
prophet, wno is. commissioned to his office, 
witn instructions and encouragements iu the; 
discharge of it. Theprophetthen (tochap.xxv.) 
treats of the sins ana punishments of the Jews, 
especially of those left in Judea, by several apt 
visions and similitudes. From thence to chap, 
xxxiii, he foretels the destruction of several 
neighbouring nations, enemies to the Jew»$ 
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end from chap, xxxiii— xl. censures the sins, 
murmurings, and hypocrisy of the Jewish cap- 
lives in Babylon; with which, however, he 
intersperses promises of their approaching deli- 
verance, together with intimations of a still 
more glorious redemption in future times un- 
der the Messiah. The last nine chapters con- 
tain a remarkable vision of the structure of a 
new temple and a new polity for Israel and 
Strangers ; applicable in the first instance to the 
return from the 'Babylonian captivity, but in 
its ultimate sense, to the glory and prosperity 
of the universal church of Christ in future 
times. 

The style of Ezekiel is generally very bold 
and majestic. It assumes much of that species 
of the sublime whieh approximates to the ter- 
rible. From the nature of his visions, how- 
ever, more than from his language, he is often 
obscure, especially towards the beginning and 
endef his book. The freedom with which he 
reproved his countrymen for their idolatry is 
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said to have cost him his life; the cottmiOA 
fate of most of the prophets. 

EZRA, son of Seraiah, the priest of the 
Jews, and a descendant of Aaron. .He was 
carried into captivity to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
nezzar; but Artaxerxes Longomanus sent him 
to his own country with a colony of the Jews, 
and all the snered vessels and ornaments of the 
temple/ which he had in charge to rebuild. 
On liis arrival at Jerusalem 467 B.C. he set 
about the reformation of abuses, particularly 
that of strange marriages. He also brought the 
writings of Moses into the temple ; and restore 
ed the whole canon of the Old Testament in 
the same order in which it now stands, only 
changing the ancient Hebrew writing to the 
modern character, which is the same with the* 
Chaldee. There 19 in the Bible a book under 
his name, and in the Apocrypha two others, 
called in our received version, the First and 
cond Books of lisdras. 
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F f^ie fourth consonant, and sixth letter of 
* the alphabet. The letter F is borrowed 
'from the digamma or double gamma of the 
iEolians, as is evident from the inscription on 
.the pedestal of the colossus at Delos ; and was 
probably formed from the old Hebrew vau : and 
though this letter is not found in the modern 
Greek alphabet, yet it was in the ancient 
one. 

This letter is derived to us from the Romans, 
who borrowed it from the iEolians j among 
whom it i9 called digamma, or double gamma, 
as resembling two r's, one over the other j 
add, that the digamma seems in its origin to ha^ c 
been no other than the Greek e, which being 
made at three strokes, degenerated at length 
into the figure F. For the letter 4> being 
compounded of an omicron u ith a perpendicu- 
lar drawn through it, if that perpendicular be 
BUtfte first, and the © at two strokes afterwards, 
viz. first the upper, then the under part, it 
inay happen, especially in writing fast, that 
the two parts shall not join ; and even instead 
of two arches of circles. Haste and conveniency 
may naturally enough make two straight 
lines. 

What confirms this transmutation of the <t> 
into F, is, that on the medals of Phil ip, and the 
kings of Syria, in the words EnnSANors and 
4iAA&EA<bor, the phi is frequently seen in the 
form iust mentioned; i. e. it has'no circle or 
omicron ; but across the middle of the perpen- 
dicular is a kind of right line, formed only of 
two dots, the one on the right side, and the 
other on the left, representing a cross f. 
Such appears to be the origin of the letter F, 
iyhich of consequence is no other than a cor- 
ruption of the Greek $ ; and accordingly, on 
the medals of the Falisci the F is ordinarily 
put in lieu of the Greek $: but it must be 
added, that though the Greek and Latin letter 
were thus the same thing, yet the sound was 
much softer among the Latins than among the 
Greeks, as was long ago observed by Teren- 
tianus. 

The Romans for some time used an Inverted 
F, jv in lieu of a V consonant, which had no 
peculiar figure in their alphabet : thus, in 
inscriptions we meet with TERMINAjIT, 
DIjL &o. According to Lipsins, in his 
Comment on the Annals of Tacitus, lib. xi. 
Covarruvias and Dausquius, this inverted di- 
gatx&ma was first introduced by the emperor 
Ckmdius. See Tacit. An. lib. xi. cap. 4. and 
'JSqet. ju Vit. Claud, cap. 41 . 

Yn ,tbe latter Roman writers we find the 
FancJ Greqk $ ph frequently confound* 
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ed 5 as in Rhnx for Phalanx, Filosophia f»r 
FAilosophia, which abuse is still retained by 
many French writers. 

¥ is formed by compression of the whole 
Ups, and a forcible breath. Though k has A 
name (ef) beginning with a vowel, k is num- 
bered by grammarians among the semivowel* J 
still it nas this quality of a mute, that k is 
commodioujdy sounded before a liquid, as 
flask, fly, freckle. It has an unvariable sound, 
except that qf is sometimes spoken nearly 
as op. 

F, or fa, in music, is the fourth note in 
rising in this order of the gamut, ut , re, mi, 
fa. It likewise denotes one of the Greek 
kevs in music, destined for the bass. 

F, in physical prescriptions stands for flat, 
or “ Let it be done.” Thusy*. s. a • signifies 
fiat secundum art cm. 

F was also a numeral letter, signifying 40 ; 
according to the verse, u Scxta quaterdenos 

gerit qua: distat ab alpha.'* And when a dash 
was added at top, thus f, it signified forty 
thousand. 

F, in the civil law. Two f 's joined together 
thus, ff, signify the pandects. See Pan- 
dects. 

F, in criminal law, a stigma or brand put 
upon felons with a hot iron, on their being ad* 
mitted U) the benefit of clergy ; by stat. 4 H. 
7. c. 13. 

FABA. ( faba .) See Bean, and VicrA. 

Faba ckassa. Telephium. Faba cras- 
sula. Anacampseros. The plant which bears 
these names in various pharmacopoeias, is the 
orphine, sedum telephium ; folia planiuscu* 
Its serrates , corymho folivi e, caule erecto , of 
Linn<5us. It was formerly ranked as an anti* 
phlogistic, but now forgotten. 

Faba fbbrifuca- See Faba indica, 

Faba indi'ca. Faba sancti ignatii. Fa* 
ba febrifuga. The seeds of a gourd-like fruit, 
the produce of the. ignatia amara of Linndus. 
They are of a roundish figure, very irregular 
and uneven, about the size of a middling 
nutmeg, semitransparent, and of a hard, homy 
texture. They have a very bitter taste, and no 
considerable spiell. They are said to be used 
in the Philippine Islands in all diseases, acting 
as a vomit and purgative. Infusions are given 
in the cure of intermittent*, 

Faba fechurim. Faba nichurim. Fa- 
ba pechuris. An oblong oval, brown, and 
ponderous seed, supposed to be the produce of 
a laufus, brought from the Brazils. The smell 
of these is like that of musk, between it and the 
scent of sassafras. They are exhibited as car* 
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*ss*matiim in flatislettt colics, diarrhoeas, am] 
dysenteries. 

1"a BA fur c at R i x. See Ricinus ma- 
jor. 

Faba sakcti ignatiy. See Faba nf* 

DIG A. 

Faba auylla. See Hyoscyamus. 

FABA'CEOUS. a, if abac?, its, Lat,) Hav- 
*$hg the nature of a bean. 

FABA'RIA. (Jakarta, from faba, a bean, 
which it resembles.) Orphine. See Faba 
c&assa. 

FABARIiE CALENDAR among the Ro- 
mans, the calends of June. 

FABATA'RIUM, in antiquity, a vessel to 
qpntain beans. 

FAfill. A noble and .powerful family at 
^ftouie, who derived their name from faba, a 
bean, which tbeir ancestors had cultivated. 

FaBIUS. MAXIMUS RCLLIANUS, 

who obtained the sirnameof Maximus, for les- 
sening the power of the populace at elections. 
He was muster of horse, five times consul, 
twice dictator, and once censor. He triumphed 
over seven different nations in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, and rendered himself illustri- 
ous by his patriotism. — 2. Q. Maximus, a 
cclclnured Roman, who, from inactive child- 
hood, was raised to the highest offices of the 
«We. in his first consulship he obtained a 
victory over Liguria, and the fatal battle of 
Thrasymenus occasioned his election to the 

dictatorship. In this important office he 

began to oppose Anuihal, not by fighting him 
S". the open field, like his predecessors, hut he 
continually harassed his army by counter- 
marches and ambuscades, from which he re- 
ceived the sirnauic of Cunctator or delayer. 
Such operations, for the commander of the 
Roman armies, gave offence to some, and 
Fabius was even accused of cowardice. He, 
however, patiently bore to see his master of 
horse raised to share the dictatorial dignity 
with himself, by means of his enemies at 
home. Previously to the battle of Cannae, he 
laid down his dictatorship, but shortly after 
obliged Tarentum to surrender to the Roman 
arms. lie did not, however, live to see the 
success of the Roman arms, under Scipio* 
He died in the 1 00th year of his age, after he 
had been five times consul, and twice honoured 
with a triumph. Liu . Polyb . &c.— 3. His 
80n bore the same name, and showed himSelf 
worthy of his noble father's virtues.— 4. Pictor, 
the first Raman historian who gave an histo- 
rical account of his country. He flourished 
fhC. SFS* The work now extant, which is 
Attributed to him* is a spurious composition, 
FABLE, a tale, or feigned narration, 
designed either to instruct or divert j or, as 

• Molts, de la Moac defines it. an instruction 

• disguised under the allegory of an action. 

Fable, seems to be, the most aftcieut way df 
teaching: Use principal difference between 
the eloquence of the ancients and that of the 
modems consists, according to. Fere Remit, in 
this; that our manner of speaking » simple 
•and proper, and theirs full Of Jnysteffcs and 
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allegories : with them the truth was usually 
disguised under those ingenious invention!, 
called, by way of excellence, pvfa, fatal # , 
fables ; that ts, words, as intimating that 
there was the same difference between these * 
fabulous discourses of the learned and the com- 
mon language of the people; as between thy 
words of men and the voices of beasts. 

As to the laws of fable, the principal 
arc, 1st. That to every fable there be some 
interpretation annexed to shew the moral 
sense or design thereof. This interpretation, 
if placed after ' the fable, is called or 

affabulntio ; if before it, tw&uidi*v, pr&fahn - 
latio. 2. That the narration be clear, proba- 
ble, short, and pleasant. To preserve this 
probability the manners must be expressed and 
closely kept to, as in poetry. 

M. de la Matte h&s some fine remarks on 
the subject of fables, at the beginning of his 
Fables Nouvelles, dediees an Roi, 17 ty- A 
fable, according to this polite Writer, is a little 
epic poein, differing in nothing from the great 
one but in extent; and in that being less coir- 
fined as to the choice of its persons, it may 
take in all sorts at pleasure, as gods, men, 
beasts, or genii ^ or even if occasion be, create 
persons ; i. e. personify virtues, vices, rivers, 
trees, &c. Thus, M. de lu Mottc very hap- 
pily introduces virtue, talent, and reputation 
as arsons making a voyage together. Sec 
Epopokia and PfeRSOsriFYiNG. 

That author suggests two reason* Why fables 
have pleased in all ages and places. Tne first 
is, that self-love is spared in the instruction. 
The second, that the mind is exercised by 
the allegory. Men do not love direct preceuts ; 
too proud to condescend to those philosophers 
who seem to command what they teach, they 
require to he instructed in a more humble 
manner ; they would never amend, ff they 
thought that to amend were to obey : ado, 
that there is a sort of activity in thfe mind 
whicn must be humoured ; tt pleases itself m 
a penetration which discovers hnore thtih is 
shewn ; and in apprehending whuti is hid 
under a veil, fancies itself in some measure the 
author of it. The fable must always imjflv,or 
convey some truth ; in other works, delight atone 
may suffice ; but the fable must instruct. Its 
essence is to be a symbol, and c[f consequence 
to signify somewhat more than is expressed by 
the latter. This truth should for the generality 
be a moral one ; and a series of fictions con- 
ceived and composed in this view would fofm 
a treatise of morality preferable Id arty more 
direct and methodfcaL treatise } accordingly 
Socrates, we are told, Ital a design to compile 
a course of morality in this way, This truth 
should be concealed under the aftegor^* and 
in strictness* It ought not to be ^xpMiived 
either at the beginning dr end. 

The truth of idea intended should irfofc ih 
tfte reader's ffiind frdtn the fable irietf; How- 
ever, tor the cmtvenlCncy Of the tewdisiwtf ftirtft 
readers, it may be a good Way to pot&t 'MW 
truth or momt ih prtcistf tfctitrs. To wtfl 
riwtal at the eml of the fable see tot 
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bettor than at the beginning : the mind is apt 

i,<v \t * retailed in the latter case; I carry the 
j> •»' with me, so that there is no room 

'•> Jkorci'nj my mind in finding any thing 

liiV'M \\ t 

Joiham’s beautiful Table of the trees is the 
old*-,! that is extant Nathan’s fable of the 
jh. ;r man at**! his Uinb is the next in anti- 
quit), and had so go.»fl an effect as to convey 
iiiSu’U'Uon n> ih? e;n of j k\ig. We tind 
jY*\ op in tl a mo-r r'.is.ani .i^'s of Greece; anil, 
in the early Ja\ i oi the Ivmnin common- 
mt fintl a motir.\ appeased by a fable 
of the mil) and the m.'inheis. As fables had 
their rise in i he \erv in lancy of learning, they 
never flmui-hed ru so. than when learning was 
at its gro’itoH height.: witness Horace, Bui- 
lean, :m.l Foniaiue. 

'the hjielidi too have had some good fabu- 
lists puii-cularh Gav, and Moore. 

Fab* r is also used for the plot of an epic or 
dramatic poem ; and, according to ArFiolle, 
it i- ii;« principal part ami soul as it were ot a 
pO'*in. In m.i- sense the fable is defined a dis- 
cc'ur'if invented v iih art to inform the manners 
hy instruction d sgnised under the allegory of 
an action. The contrivance of each f. ble 
must h:ue two parts; namely, the intrigue 
and discover/. Every fable must have these 

two parts to be (lie subject of a just puem. 

Besides, the fable must, to be perfect, be 
admirable and probable; the admirable is 
that part of it which is contrary to the ordi- 
nary course of nature ; the probable is what- 
ever suits with the common opinion. But 
the most part of those that compose poems, hy 
too great a passion to create admiration, take 
not sufficient care to temper it with proba- 
bility. Almost all the ancient poets, however 
judicious in other respects, have been guilty of 
this fault : not to speak of the moderns. Pro- 
bability gives credit to whatever is most fabu- 
lous in poetry; it serves also to give a greater 
lustre and air of perfection than even truth 
itself; for truth represents things only as they 
are, hut probability renders them as they 
ought to be. 

Fable, according to Mr. Pope, may be di- 
vided into the probable, the allegorical, and 
the marvellous. The probable fable is the 
recital of such actions as though they did not 
happen, yet might in the common course of 
nature : or of such, as though they did, become 
fables by the additional episodes and manner 
of telling them. Of this sort is the main story 
of an epic poem, the return of Ulysses, the 
settlement of the Trojans in Italy, or the like. 
That of the Iliad is the anger of Achilles, the 
most short and single subject that ever was 
chosen by any poet. Yet this has Horner sup- 
plied With a vaster variety of incidents and 
events, and crowded with a greater number of 
councils, speeches, battles, and episodes of all 
, kinds, than are to be found even in those 
poems wiiose schemes are of the utjpost lati- 
tude and irregularity- The action is hurried 
on; with the most vehement spirit, and its 
whole- duration employs not so much as fifty 
days* 'Vbgil, for >vaM pf so wai#i a geniw 
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aided himself by taking in a more extensive 
subject, as well as a greater length of time, 
and* contracting the design of both Homer** - 
poems into one, which is yet but a fourth 
part as large as his. The other epic poets have 
used the same practice, but generally so far as 
to superinduce a multiplicity of fables, destroy 
the unity of action, and lose their readers in 
an unreasonable length of time. Nor is it 
only in the main design that they have been 
unable to add to his invention, but they have 
followed him in every episode and part of story. 

If he has given a regular catalogue of ail army, 
they all draw up their forces in the same order. 

If he has funeral games for Patroclus, Virgil 
has the same for Anchise9 ; and Statius (ra- 
ther than omit them) destroys the unity of his 
action for those of Archetnoras. If Ulysses 
visits the shades, the JEneas of Virgil, and 
Si ipso of Silins, are sent after him. If he be 
detained from his return hy the allurements of 
Calypso, so is iEn cas by Dido, and Rinaldo 
bv Aranda. If Achilles be absent from tbef 
army, on the score of a quarrel, through half 
the poem, Rinaldo mint absent himself 
just as long, on the like account. If he gives 
his hero a suit of celestial armour, Virgil and 
Tasso make the same present to theirs. 

To proceed to the allegorical fable : if we 
refhrt upon those innumerable knowledges, 
those secretsi of nature and physical philosophy 
which Homer is generally supposed to have 
wrapt tip in his allegories, what a new and 
ample scene of wonder may this consideration 
nfiord us! How fertile will that imagination 
appear, which was able to clothe all the pro- 
perties of elements, the qualifications of the 
mind, the virtues and vices, in forms and per- 
sons ; and to introduce them into actions 
agreeable to the nature of the things they 
shadowed ! This is a field in which no suc- 
ceeding poets could dispute with Homer : and 
whatever commendations have been allowed 
them on this head, are by no means for their 
invention for having enlarged his circle, but 
for their judgment in having contracted it. 
For when the mode of learning changed in 
following ages, and science was delivered in 
a plainer manner; it then became as reasonable 
in the more modern poets to lay it aside, as it 
was in Homer to make use of it. And per- 
haps it was no unhappy circumstance for Vir- 
gil, that there was not in his time that de- 
mand upon him of so great an invention, as 
might be capable of furnishing all those alle- 
gorical parts of a poemi 

The marvellous, fable includes whatever is 
supernatural, and ‘especially the machines of 
the gods. Homer seems the first who brought 
them into a system of machinery for poetry, 
and such a one as makes its greatest importance 
and dignity. For we find those authors who. 
have been offended at tfee literal notion of the 
gods, constantly laying their accusation against 
Homer as the chief support of it. But ' what- v 
ever cause there might be to blame bis ma* 
chines in a philosophical or a religious view, 
they are so perfect in the poetic,, that, man- 
kind have been ever sine? contented to follow 
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them : trcme havfe been able to enlarge the 
sphere of poetry beyond the limits he has set : 
every attempt of this nature has proved unsuc- 
cessful ; and after all the various changes of 
times and religions, his gods continue to this 
day the gods ot poetry. 

We have extracted most of the preceding 
Temarks from Mr. Pope's preface to his 
Homer: they not only tend to illustrate the 
nature of fable in poetry, both as it means the 
design of a poem, and as it is taken for fiction ; 
but they also shew that if this be truly called 
the “ Soul of Poetry,” it was first breathed 
into it by Homer. 

To Fa'ble. v. n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
feign ; to write not truth hut fiction ( Prior ). 
7. To g tell falsehoods ; to lie ( Shakspeare ). 

To Fa'ble* a* a. To feign ; to tell falsely 
{Milton), 

FA'BLED. a . (from fable,) Celebrated 
in fables {Ticket), 

FA'BLEU. s. (from fable,) A dealer in 
fiction ; a writer of feigned stories. 

FABRIANO (Gentile da), an eminent 
historical painter, born at Verona in 1332, 
and died in 1412. The doge and senate of 
Venice, as a reward for his genius, conferred 
upon him the title of nobility. 

FABRIANO, a town of Italy, in the 
rnarcpiisate of Ancona, famous for its excellent 
paper. Lat. 42. 10 N. Lon. is. 32'E. 

FA'BRIC. s. (fabrica, Latin.) 1. A build- 
ing; an edifice (Wotton). 2. Any system or 
compares of matter (Prior). 

To Fa'bric. v. a . (from the noun.) To 
build ; to form ; to construct (Philips). 

To FABRICATE, v. a. {fabricar, Latin. 

1. To build; to construct. 2. To forge; to 
devise falsely. 

FABRICATION, s . (from fabricate.) 
The act of building; ; construction ( Hale ). 

FABR1CIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class icosandria, order monngynia. Calyx five- 
cleft, half superior ; petals five, without claws ; 
stigma capitate ; capsule many-celled ; seeds 
winged. Two species; natives of New-Hollaml. 

FABRICIUS (Caius), a famous Roman, 
who was twice consul, and gained several vic- 
tories over the Samnites and Lucan ians ; but 
his integrity and contempfof riches have done 
more honour to his memory than his military 
renown. Being sent ambassador to Pyrrhus, 
he refused # the presents which were offered 
him, and spurned with virtuous indignation 
the attempts made to corrupt his fidelity. But 
not content with proving faithful to his coun- 
try, ht excited Pyrrhus's gratitude as well as 
admiration, by discovering to him the perfidy 
of his physician, who had made an offer to 
the Romans of poisoning his royal master. 
This brave aud virtuous man died in poverty 
about 250 B. C. and was buried at the public 
expence* The state also portioned out his two 
daughters in marriage. (Watkins). 

Fabric i us (GeOrge), a learned German, 
and Famous for his Latin poetry, born in 
Upper Saxony in 151$. In 1650 he published 
^pmav containing a description of that city a 
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and written on the spot. On his return to his 
own country he settled as a schoolmaster, and 
died in 1571* His poems were printed at 
Basic in 15$7» in 2 vols. 8vo. He also wrote 
some books in prose, as the Annals of Massein, 
Origincs Saxonies, See, 

Fauricius (Jerome), an Italian physician, 
usual ly called Aquapcndente, from the place of 
his birth. He professed anatomy witn great 
reputation at Padua for forty years, and the re- 
public of Venice settled upon him a pension Of 
,1000 golden crowns, besides which they honour- 
ed him with a statue and gold chain. He 
died about 1003. His works in suigeiy 
and anatomy have been printed in 2 vols. folio. 
(Watkins). 

FABROT (Charles Hannibal), one of the 
most celebrated civilians of his time, was bom 
at Aix in l()8l : and acquired an extraordinaiy 
skill in the civil and canon law, and in the 
belles letters. He published the Basilicae or 
Constitutions of the Emperors of the East, in 
Greek and Latin, with learned notes, in seven 
vols. folio ; and editions of Cedrenus, Nicetas, 
Anastasius, Bihliothecarus, Constantine Ma- 
nasses, and Cujas, with learned and curious 
notes. 

FA'BULIST. s, (fululiste , Fr.) A writer 
of fables (Crural). ^ 

FaBULO'SITY, s. (falulvsUasi Latin*) 
Fulness of feigned stories (Abbot). 

FA'BULOUS. a. ( fabulosus , I At.) Feign- 
ed; full of fables, or invented tales (Addison), 

FA'BULOUSLY. ad. In fiction (Brown). 

FACE. s. (face, Fr. from facies , Latin.) 
1. The visage (Bacon). 2. Countenance; cast 
of the features {Pope). 3. The surface of any 
thing (Genesis). 4. The front or fore part of 
any thing (Ezekiel). 5. Visible state of affairs 
(Milton). 6. Appearance ; resemblance (Bets 
Jonson). 7* Presence; sight ( Dryden ). 8. 

Confidence; boldness (TiHotson). 9 . Distor- 
tion of the face ( Shakspeare ). 

On some of these acceptations we must en- 
large; as below. 

Face. The bones of the face are divided 
into those of the upper and under jaw. The 
upper jaw consists of thirteen bones, viz. two. 
superior maxillary, two jugal, two nasal, 
two lachrymal, two inferior spongy/ two pala- 
tine, and the vomer. The under jaw is form- 
ed of one bone, the inferior maxillary bone. 
The muscles of the face are those of the eye- 
lids, eyeball, nose, mouth, and lips. See 
Anatomy. 

The human face is called the image of the 
soul* as being the seat of the principal organs of 
sense ; and the place where the ideas, emotions, 
&c, of the soul are chiefly set to view. Pride ami 
disdain are shown in the eye-brows, modesty 
on the cheeks, majesty in the forehead, Sec. 
It is the face shews the sex, age, temperament, 
health, or disease, See. The face, considered 
as the index of the passions, habits, &c. of the 
person, makes the subject of physiognomy 
Sec Physiognomy* 

Face, among painters and artists, is used 
to denote a certain dimension of the human 
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fcodj u adopted for determining the proportion 
which the several rarts;ahould>bear to ope am* 
other: thus the different pans of the body ate 
an id to consist, in length, of so many faces. See 
Drawing. 

Face, in the military art, a word of com- 
mand, intimating to turn about : thus, face to 
•the right , is to turn upon the left heel a quarter- 
found to the right; and, face to the Itft, <is to 
turn upon the right heel a quarter-round to the 
left. 

Face, or Facade, in architecture, is used 
for the front of a building, or the side on which 
the chief entrance is; also for the side it pre- 
sents to a street, garden, court. See. and some- 
times for any side opposite to the eve. 

Face, Facia, or Fascia, denotes a flat 
member having a considerable breadth, and 
but a small projecture, used in architiaves and 
pedestals. 

Face, in astrology, tlic thiid part of a 
sign. 

Face to Facf. (An adverbial expression.) 
). When both parties are present {Acts), 2. 
Without the interposition of other bodies ; 
liakedlv ( Corinthians ). 

To Facl. v.n. (from the noun.) I. To 
carry a false appearance ( Spenser ) . 2 . To turn 
'the face ; tafeome in front {Dry den). 

To Face, v, a. 1. To meet in front ; to op- 
pose with confidence and firmness {Dry den). 
2- To oppose with impudence ( Hudilras ). 
3. To stand opposite to {Pope), 4. To cover 
with an additional superficies (Addison). 

FA'CEUESS. s. (from face.) Being with- 
out a face. 

FACEPAI'NTER. s. [face and painter.) 

A drawer of portraits. 

FACRPAJ'NTING. s. {fare and painting .) 
The art of drawing portraits ( Dryden ). 

FA'CET. s. (facet te , Fr.) A small surface; 
a superficies cut into several angles ( Racou). 

FACETIOUS, fl. (faceticur f Fr.) Gay ; 
Cheerful; lively; witty (Gov. of the Tongue). 

FACETIOUSLY, ad. (from facet was.) 
Gavly; cheerfullv; wittily; merrily. 

F ACETIOUSNKSS, s. (from facetious.) 
Cheerful wit : mirth : gayetv. 

FACIAL NERVE. Nervus facialis. Por- 
tio dura of the auditory nerve. Tlicse nervos 
are two in number, ana are properly the eighth 
pair: but are commonly called tne seventh, 
joeing reckoned with tlic auditory, which is the 
sortio mollis of the setenth wur. They arise 
tfrom the fourth ventricle of the br<un, pass 
through the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone to the facet where they form the pes an- 
tierina, which supplies the integuments of the 
face and forehead. 

FACIES, {facies.) Sec Face. 

Facies hjvpockajtjca. That particular 
disposition of the features which immediately 
precedes the stroke of death is »o called, be- 
cause it lias been so admirably described by 
Hippocrates. 

FACILE, a. {facile, French,) L Easy] ;not 
difficult; perfon liable or attainable with little 
labour (Milioti). 2. Easily surmountable; 
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jm\]a co»3tf«»bfe. 3. ®uf*fac«Mor*gb. 
pwk; not taught? ; not «u»rc»b<w*jft# 
mmme ( Btn 3mm). 4. Pliant; feaubfe; 
easily persuaded (L'elimy). 

To FACrUTATE. a. (focilUer, Fr.) 
To make easy ; to free from difficulty (C/omt- 
dor£) 

FACI'LITY. 1 . C facility French.) l. Easi- 
ness to be performed ; freedom from difficulty 
(Raleigh). 2. Readiness in performing ; dex- • 
terity {Dryden). 3. Vitious ductility; easiness* 
to be persuaded; ready compliance (Bacon). 
'4. Easiness of access; affability (South). 

FACINE'RIOUS. a. Wicked; facinorons 
(Shakspeare). 

FACING, s. (from to face.) An ornamen- 
tal covering (Woiton), 

FACl'IsOROUS. a. (facinora, Latin.) 
Wicked; atrociou>; detestably bad. 

FACl'NORQUSNJESS. /. (from famo- 
rowv.) Wicktdness in a high degree. 

FACIO (Bartholomew), a writer of the 15th 
century, born at Spe&zia, in the territory of 
Genoa, and secretary to Alphonso king of 
Naples. He died about 1457. His works arts 
1. t)e Bello Vcnetio Claudiano, seu inter Ve- 
nctos et Gcimenses, circiter anno I3pl, 8vo. 
1578. 2. He rebus ab Alphonso I. Rege Nea- 
politano gestib, lib. x. 3. De Humans Vitae 
Felicitate, ad Alphonsum Neap. Reg. 4. l>e 
Viris illustr. sui Tempori*. 

FACT. s. (factum , Latin.) 1. A thing 
done ; an effect produced (South). 2. Reality ; 
not supposition (Sma fridge). 3. Auion; deed 
(Dry den). 

FA'CTION. s. (faction, French.) 1. A 
party in a State (Shahspeurc). «. Tumult; 
discord; dissension (Clarendon). 

Fac riON, in antiquity, a name given to the 
different companies of combatants in the circus. 
They wen: four, viz. the white, the red* tine 
green, and the blue; to which Domiti^n add- 
ed another of purple colour. 

FA'CTION AUY. e. (fectionaire, French.) 
A party man : not in use (Shakspemre). 

FACTIOUS. j. (factkux, French.) j. 
Given to faction ; loud and violent in a party ; 
publicly dissenttous ( Shakspear* ). 2. Proceed- 
ing from public dissensions (K. Char lei). 

FA'CTIOUSLY. ad. in^i manner crimi- 
nally dissentious or tumultuous (K. -Charles ). 

FA'CTIOUSNESS. r. (from factious.) 
Indiuation to public dissension. 

FACTITIOUS. «• (factitive! Lat*) .Made 
bv art, in opposition to what is made by nature 
(hovle). 

Factitious or AjtTjrrciA* c*a*ac- 
t % a . Character factious. In natural history, 
a mark or marks distinguishing one genus from 
another in an artificial arrangement: such as 
is done bv Ray and others in synoptical tables 
of vegetables. 

FACTOR, in^ommcrce, Is an agent em- 
ployed by merchants resting at othei places, to 
bpy or sell goodly or negotiate bills, os transact 
any kind ofoiisinesson their account; and in- 
titled to a certain aHowanee (orbit trouble* A 
supercargo differs from a factor in this t 
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&mm#y *m*»*NrimMm business » c*wpUt- 
#: ttebHerim&tesd fe**dqoe* abroad, and 
e*ecvrt# hosiuof iff mwhwu. B*t 

#^r duties* end the .circumstances fqr which 
tofMorpaeaeimttfble, ^e tfe$ some. 

Tfe to#* rf A b to procure *he fcest 

. iteteflige#fS# #* Ac Sfate4>f trade ^ hjs place of 
■HN4WSJ /PfW»e of exchange; of tfec 

quantity and quality of goodsat mspketjtheir pr<e- 
.acat *ii oi« 

61U topayc^obcdiwoe fp tite orders of his 
employ; to pQtisult their adyaofage in matters 
rt&rmf tp JWs direction; -toewote their boai- 
oess wufroh toe tospatefr toat circumstances 
adwtb;*to be early in b# totelVigeooe* distinct 
in hb aceeeuHs* wd pujiotuel in his Correspond- 
ence, As toiejidy Ad diligence are required 
4mm the &£tof* NO d* law requires toe like 
^emtoeffftocipeJ: tf, therefore* a merchant 
remits counterfeit jewels tohfa factor, who aeto 
town as true m and stains toss or damage 
by toiprifKlumepi or other punishment* toe 
principal toaU no| muke satisfaction to toe 
factor hot to the party who purchased them- 
business -of this JkjocI is called comm is« jon-buei- 
isesa; .and tinders in this way have current as 
well as commission accounts con stun tly between 
4 he in* and draw on, remit to, and send com- 
missions jto each other only by toe intercourse 
of letters, which, among men of honour, are as 
obligatory and authoritative as all the bonds 
and ties of law. 

In cate of a factor's insolvency, the owner 
may reclaim his goods ; and if they be sold on 
4 rust, the owner, and not the factor's creditors, 
shall mover payment of the debts. 

Factors, in multiplication, a name given 
to the multiplier ai)d nwUiphcaud ; so called 
because they constitute the product, or factum, 
as it is sometimes called. 

FACTORAGE, called also commission, is 
she allowance aiven to factors by the merchant 
who employs them. A factor's commission in 
Britain, on roust kinds of good*, is 24 per cent.: 
on lead, and some other articles, 2 per cent. 

FA'CTOKY. r. ((mvnjaclum.) 1. A house 
or district inhabited by traders in a distant 
country. <2. The traders embodied to one 
place. 

FACTOTUM- St (Jac tptum» Latin.) A 
servant ftnftdtrotd alike in all kinds of business. 

FA/CTURE.4. (French.) The act or man- 
ner of making any thing. 

FACULiE, m astronomy, certain bright 
and shining pans, which the modern astrpno- 
mers have, by means of telescopes, observed 
Upon or about the surface of the sun : they arc 
but seldom seen- The word is pure Latin* 
being a diminutive ofjfo, torch ; and supposed 
to he here applied from tori/ appearing and die* 
appearing by turns. Se® flu*. 

FACULTY, s. {faculU, Vt. faculty, Ut.) 
l .The power of doing any thing, ability 
(linker). $. Powers qj the mind, imsgtoa- 
Ken, reason* memory {Swift)- 3. Mechanical 
|ow« Uni#**). 4. (In phyticO A power 
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4rabitoy to perform any action, natural, vita 9 # 
and aaimal (Quincy). 5. A knack* habitual 
excellence; dexterity [Ci&rmdon). (>. Quality 
{fftoooal; disposition or habit of good or tQ 
(Sfiakspcore) - 7- Natural virtue; efficacy 

(Milton ). 8. Power ; authority {Shakspecre)* 
£. Privilege; .tight to do any thing {Hooker)* 

Faculty, in law, a privilege granted to a 
person, tw favour and indulgence, of doing 
what# by taw, he oueht not to do. For gram* 
tog these privileges there is a court under the 
archbishop qf Canterbury, called the court of 
die faculties, the chief officer of which is styled 
master of the faculties, who hat a power of 
granting dispensations in divers cases: as to 
marry without the banos being first published; 
to ordain a deacon under age ; for a son to stu> 
.oped his fatjher iu his benefice; a clerk to hold 
two or more livings* &c. 

Fa cu lt Y, to the schools, a term applied to 
toe different members of an university* divided 
according to the arts arid sciences taught there* 
thus in most universities there are tour facul- 
ties, vfa. 1. Of arts, which include humanity 
and philosophy' 2- Of theology. 3. Of physic. 
And, 4. OF civil law. The degrees m tire 
several faculties in our Univcrsito? are those of 
bachelor, master, and doctor- 

Faculty of advocates, a term amdiefl 
to the college or society of advocates in Scot- 
land, who plead in all actions before the court ef 
session . They meet m the begmningof every ym 0 
and choose the aim ual officers of the society, vie. 
dean, treasurer, clerks, prime and public wt- 
amh'dtors, anfl a curator of their library. The 
manner of admission into toe faculty of advo- 
cate* is by a trial of ihe civil tow, and Scotch 

law : the person desiring to be admitted having, 
upon petition, obtained a recommendation to 
the dean of the faculty, he gives a remit to the 
private exauunators, who are nine jq number, 
aud who, after their election, having divided 
the body of the civil law into nine parts,each takr 
ing one, appoint a diet for examination: to this 
diet there must be at least seven present, each 
of whom examines tire candidate; and the 
question being afterwards put. Qualified, yea 
or no ? they give their opinion by balloting, 
upon which the candidate is either admitted by 
signing his petition* or remitted to bis studies. 
After the private trial to« dean of toe faculty 
assigns the candidate a tide of toe civil law , for 
the subject of a thesis ; which being distributed 
among the advocates, the faculty meet on a day 
appointed, when three at lean of fifteen public 
oxaoitoators dispute against the thesis; and 
afterwards the faculty give their opinions by 
balloting, as In the private trial. If the candi- 
date is found qualified, the dean assigns him a 
faw for an harangue before the lords; which 
harangue being wade* hew admitted a member 
of toe faculty, upon paying the foes, taking the 
mh$ to the government, and an oath to be 
faithful in his office. 

fACU'NP. a. {facundas, Lot.) Eloquent. 

To FA'DDLE. u. n. To trifle ; u» toy; to 

FADE, o* a. (/a*# French.) l. To 
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tend from neater to less vigour; to grow weak; thing’ satisfactory is to.be learned fre&ttfWra. 
to languish. *2. To tend from a brighter to a The best chemist, according to Macqueiywho 
weaker colour ( Boyle ). 3. To wither, as a has- investigated the nature of human feces/ k 
vegetable (Isaiah). 4. To die away gradually ; Hombers; and this unpleasant operation he 
to vanish [Addison). 5. To be naturally not undertook for the satisfaction of a Friend, who 
durable ; to be transient (Locke). affirmed, that a' white oil, of no unpleasant 

To Fade. o. a. To wear away ; to reduce odour, was to be extracted from them, which 
to languor , to deprive of vigour (Dry den). possessed the valuable property of fixing quick- 
To TAOGE. v . n. (seyegan, Saxon.) 1. silver in such a manner as to be converted into- 
To suit; to fit; to have one part consistent silver. Homberg found the 'oil, but it had no* 
with another ( Shakspeare). 2. To agree; to sueh effect on quicksilver, 
live in amity ( Hudibras ). 3. To succeed ; to Fresh human faeces, distilled on a water hath, 

hit (V Estrange). even to dryness, afforded nothing but an aque- 

FJECES. (from fwx, fascist Latin. It is ous, clear, tasteless fluid, of a disagreeable smell; 
doubtful whether this word is derived from no volatile alkali, however, appeared, although 
facto, or from Jtgo: it is more generaly referred it had approached ' to a putrid state, whilst 
by grammarians to the former, who add that putrid substances always afford it at the same 
the diphthong ce is made use of to distinguish neat. The dry residue, on increasing the heat 
ihe dative case singular, which would other- by degrees, gave a volatile alkaline spirit and 
wise he/rn, from feci the verb in the preter- salt, a stinking oil and a carbonaceous portion 
perfect tense.) Feces. The excrememitioos remained, consequently the same substances at 
matter of the intestines. other animal matters. 

The keen eye and assaying touch of the The same sort of fxc/* lixiviated with water, 
chemist, which have now ventured into every filtered and evaporated, afforded an oily nitrat- 
department, awl material of nature, have not ed salt, which fused on red hot coals like salt- 
refrained from an examination of this repres- petre, and heated to a certain point in close 
sive compound; and we shall give a few of vessels, inflamed. Putrid excrements gave an 
|he more general results which have been col- oil without colour or smell. To this it majr 
lected from the research. be added, that the faecal matter which Hom- 

The fapees not only vary in their consistence berg analyzed was from a person who had 
in different animals, but even in the same ani- been fed on coarse bread, and Champaignewine. 
jnal at different times, and this variety is found We learn from Halter, that the human faeces 
to pass through all the degrees, from a fluid contain a small quantity of acid, which is found 
state nearly to a firm solidity. The colour is in great abundance in the ruminating class; 
equally variable: in man it is more or less yel- and Bmgnatdli speaks of an acid existing in the 
JoW; in some quadrupeds, as the horse and cow, faeces of carnivorous birds ; those of tne dog, 
it is a dark green ; in the pig it is greyish ; in however, contain none of it. Those of rumi- 
thedog it is sometimes white, at olher times nating animals, likewise, effervesce with the 
black; in 6ome kinds it is white like chalk, as nitrous acid, which is produced in a much 
in those particularly, that live by suction, viz. stronger degree with the faeces of the dog, hen, 
the Woodcock and snipe; in some insects it is and pigeon. In some countries it is not un- 
red, as the bug and flea, whilst in others it is common to make use of pig's dung instead ef 

green. * *oap. 

The odour also is various. It is generally The following is the result of a careful ana- 
more or less fetid, but in the cat it is extremely lysis of human faeces according to Berzelius. 

so, and more so in carnivorous animals than Water. .73*3 

graminivorous .animals ; whilst in those of some Vegetable and animal remains* 7*0 

onimaU there is scarcely any smell . Bile 0*() 

Since tbe faeces are the refuse of the food, by Albumen (W} 

which animals are supported, it is natural. Peculiar extractive matter 2*7 

to suppose that these differences must arise Salts * 

from the nature # and properties of the food Slimy matter, consisting of Tesin of bile, 
the animal takes in ; and this difference of food peculiar animal matter, and iftsoluble 

will equally have an influence on them when residue * 14*0 

submitted to chemical analysis. With respect — — 

to their colou r 9 it generally arises from a portion 1 00*0 

of bile they contain ; and as to their fetid odour. The excremcntitious matter examined by 
Fourcroy is of opinion it arises from the com- Thaer and Einhof was that of cattle fed at the 
mencementof putrefflction, which already takes stall, chiefly on turnips. It had a- yellowish 
place during their passage through the intes- green colour, a smell somewhat similar to that 
tines, although some chemists will not allow of of musk, but little taste. Its specific gravity 
any such putrefaction. was 1*045. It di*l not alter vegetable blues, 

Some of the old alchemists had an idea that and of course contained no oncombmed acid 
the philosopher's stone was concealed in animal or alkali. 

fasces, and on this account many experiments Sulphuric acid, when mixed with this mau 
have been made, particularly upon the human, ter, developes the odour of acetic acid; bik 
and those of quadrupeds; but from the great Thaer and Einhof have shown that this acid 
•bsoupty that u thrown over theft writings no- does pot exist in the faeces but is formed u| ' 
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be action of the sulphuric acid. The pure 130*509 grains phosphat oflim* 

ilkalics, nitric and muriatic acids, produced ^ 2 19*548 silica + 

ittie change On the faeces of cattle, at least * 
viien not assisted by heat. ‘ * 356-057 

, When 100 parts are dried on a steam bath. During tliesc ten days she laid four eggs; the 
hey leave 28 j of solid matter. shells of which contained 98*776 grains plvos- 

When eight ounces, or 3840 grains, were phorat of time, and 453*417 grains carboriat 
liffused through water, they let fall a quantity of lime. The excrements emitted during these 
>f sand, weighing 45 grains. ten days contained 175*529 grains phosphat of . 

The watery solution being strained through lime, 58*4y4 grains of carbonat of lime, and 
l linen cloth left 600 grains of a yellowish 185*266 grains of silica. Consequently the 
ibrou9 matter, which possessed tire properties fixed parts thrown out of the system during 
)f the fibrous matter of plants. these ten days amounted to . , 

The liquid, on standing, deposited a slimy 274*305 grains of phosphat of lime 

lubstance, which was separated by filtration. 51 1 *Q 1 1 carbooat of lime 

It weighed when dry 480 grains. To this 185*266 silica 

natter the faeces owe their peculiar colour and — — — 

midi. It was insoluble in water and alcohol. Given out 971*482 
When heated it smelled like bile. It burnt Taken in 356*057 
like vegetable matter. Alkalies scarcely affect- — 

?d it. Sulphuric acid developed the odour of Surplus 615*425 

acetic acid. Oxy muriatic acid rendered it yel- . Consequently the quantity of fixed matter given 
low. Thaer and Einhof considered this sub- , out of the system in ten days exceeded the quad- 
stance as the remains of the vegetable matter tity taken in by 615*425 grains, 
employed as food by thecattle ; but it is extreme- Tne silica taken in amounted to 2 1 9.548 grain* 
ly probable that it might contain also a portion Thai given out was only 185*266 grains 

of the resin of bile, as Berzelius detected that * 

substance in a similar matter from the human Remains 34*282 

faeces. Consequently there disappeared 34*282 grain* 

The filtered solution passed through colour- of silica, 
less, but on exposure to the air became in a The phosphat of lime taken 
few minutes wise yellow and then brown. in was . • . 136*509 grain*. 

When evaporated to dryness it left a brownish That given out was . 274*305 grain* 

matter, of a bitterish taste, and weighing po — 

grains. It was soluble in water, insoluble in 137796 

ulcohol, and precipitated from water by that Consequently there must have been formed, 
liquid. It was not precipitated by infusion of by digestion in this fowl, no less than 137*796 
galls* The solution was found to contain some grains of phosphat of lime, besides 511*911 
phosphoric salts. The t)0 grains of residue, grains of carbonat. Consequently lime (aud, 
when heated, burnt like animal matter. They perhaps also phosphorus) is not a simple sub- 
toon ran into putrefaction, exhaling ammonia, stance, but a compound, and formed of in- 
When evaporated to dryness and burnt, this gredients which exist in oat seed, water, or air, 
excrement! tions matter left behind it an. ash, the only substances to which the fowl had ac- 
which was found (not reckoning the sand) to cess. Silica may enter into its composition, as 
consist of the following salts and earths in the a part of the silica had disappeared; but if 
proportions stated. so, it must be combined with a great quantity 

Lime <12 of some other substance. 

Phosphat of , litne 12*5 These consequences are too important to be 

Magnesia 2 admitted without a very rigorous examination. 

Iron 5 The experiment must be repeated frequently, * 

Alumina with some manganese • • • • 14 and we must be absolutely ccrLain that the hen. 

Silica has no access to any calcareous earth, and that 

Muriatand sulphatot pot-ash •*•••• 1*2 she ha9 not dintinhlied in weight; because in 

Thaer and^ Einhof made numerous expen- that case some of the calcareous earth of which 
ments on the putrefaction of cow -dung, noth part of her body is composed may have been 
in close vessels and in the open air, from which employed. This rigour is the more necessary 
it would appear that the process resembles as it seems pretty ewdent, from experiment* 

, closely the putrefaction of vegetable matter: made long ago, that some birds at least cannot 
the oxygen of the air being abundantly changed produce eggs unless they have access to cd- 
into carbonic acid. careous earth. Dr. Fordyce found, that if the 

To Vauquelin we are indebted for an ana- canary bird was not supplied with lime at the 
lysh of the fixed parts of the excrements of time of her laying, she frequently died, from 
fowls, and a comparison of them with the fixed her eggs not coming forward properly. He di- 
parts of the food; from which some very ciut- vided a number of these birds at thejime of 
ou* consequences may be deduced. their laying eggs into two parties:^ to tne one 

He found that a lien devoured in ten days he gave a piece of old mortar* wluth trie little 
1 U1 1*843 grains troy of oats- Thc#e con- animals swallowed gnclily; they laid their 
fitted . eggs as usual, and all of thim lived; wh.^eas 
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many of the other party, which were supplied The extraction of Im&k h tlNfefcdt mimpk 
With no lime died, VauqueHn also ascertain- ar possible, dtttsbttn* rttfact mif0 * single 
ed, according to Fourcroy, that pigeons dong operation, that of Waftftittg.otr wWvo^'Water: 
contains an acid of a peculiar nature, which bat it is only from gvftistrarid XdtttO'foOta 
increases when the matter is dilated with wa- it cart be procured art eatojly, for tHb Abide 
ter; but gradually gives place to ammonia, method will not afcfeeeef ift Hid xhftOf kfern£? 
which isat least exhaled in abundance. seeds, in which the mixture of oil, fiffcub, add 

The white matter voided' by dogs who feed mucilage is So intimate, that 1 both Absolve to* 
chiefly on bones, was formerly used in medi- gether into a milky emulsion Whert agitated 
cine under the name of album graecum . 1 1 has* with water ; nor will meite' washing easily sepa- v 
not been examined by modern chemist's ; but is rate the fmcnla from many of the juiceV, fruttfe, * 
supposed to consist in a great measure of (he and sofV ptortto in which it is* intimately cbm*' 
earthy part of the bones used as food. bined with mucilage, extract, and saline sub* 

FiECULA. (often spelt fcehla, but without stances, 
authority from any ancient MSS. though fetus In all processes for the separation of ffecula 
from/eo is perhaps more correct than foetus ; from other vegetable matters, it shbultl be con- 
and feces and faeces arc used indiscriminately adultly kept in mind that only cold water is* 
as doubtful whether derived fmm fwcxo or fig*.} to be employed, for* When hot it dissolves 
In chemistry, a term generally applied 1 to any readily. 

line pulverulent matter extracted from whatever Purts focula (taking starch for an example) 

part of a vegetable, simply by breaking down is a whitb powder nearly if not absolutely in- 
it* texture, washing with water, and subsidence sipid, somewhat adhering to the tongue, but < 
fora greater or less time. The ftecula is the readily softening down in the" mouth into an 
substance deposited at the bottom of the water, incoheiing pulp. When examined with care 
It iff therefore in other wottls a J most minutely in a strong light, and especially with the help 
divided substance, capable of being for a time of a lento, it ito seen to be composed' of small 
«uspended but' not dissolved in cold water or in semi- transparent globules, with a satthfy gloss 
the native vegetable juices. Of these the most and somewhat of a crystalline arrangement, 
iftiporthnt is theamylaceous ffecula* or a rnittf- When in mass and squeezed between* the 
live insipid substance which is contained motf finger*, it breaks with a slight snap and a pe- 
abundantly in all grains forming the largest atld culiar short feel not easily described: It ii n6t 
most valuable part of their substance, and when easily moistened with Cold water. On the sur- 
separated, puruied, and dried, is the common face of which it swims till thoroughly wetted, 
starch. The preparation of Starch as a Pure starch, when heated strongly In the 'open 

manufacture will be described under that air, passes from yelibw to red ond Drown, soft- 
article, the chemical properties of pure fecula eiis, puffs up, exhales a white, pungent, acid , 
belong tt> the present subject. sulci I mg smoke, exactly resembling' that of 

Almost every part of vegctifoles will fur- mucilage or sugar, and leaves a spongy and ra- 
tfivh this faecula, but it is particularly found in ihcr bulky coal. The product* of its distilla- 
all gtains or seeds of whatever kind, is united tion are, a water loaded with pyromucoua acid, 
in them with an extractive and saccharine sOme drops of red or brown oil, much carbonic 
matter, sometimes with gluten and vegetable acid and hydrocarbonous gtosses. The coal 
albumen, with mucilage or with oil. It is also when folly calcined leaves slight tlttces of pot-' 
contained copiously though comparatively in ash and phosphat'of lime, 
less proportion in most roots, particularly the Starch does not easily altet irt the air, but by' 
tuberous arfd bulbous, in the medullary part of very long keeping it runs into clots, and gets a* 
trees and plants, and sometimes nearly equally sour and'tancid sniell. 

diffused oter the whole plant, as its many of the Facula rubbed’ with aiittle cold water ooly 
lichens and plants of a similar genus. makes an incoherent mass which on drying 

The extraction of the faecula is a tery simple cracks into small pieces. Wlttt ihorfe water 

K ocess, but from certain vegetables it cun never and a moderate waflnth the mixture ftrrrteOts 
* Obtained free from colour and' taste. The faintly, and turns soul, probably by'p'roducing 
foot of grain employed must first be thoroughly the acetous acid, 
bruised, rasped, or broken down in any way, Boiling water, 
and then washed with a quantity of cold water, ffcrent manner on 
which becomes immediately turbid, and if the totally dissolves it into a thick, tenacious, ttafil- 
fercuta* is white, milky; and simply holds the parent jelly, as is daily seen ill the dftnttitic 
fjcctila suspended in a'state of extreme division, uses of starch. This jelly become? tHt$kfer ’ariff * 
hut without dissoldng any portion of it. This more tenacious by long boiling, and* it' will 
turbid Water is then to foci m mediately separat- unite with boiling water irt atfy proportion. 

«1 from the fibfous pulp by a sieve, and allow- By slow evaporation the jelly shrinks in story 
cd to remain at rest for a time, when the fecufa direction, and at last dries into a nearly* trtoiis- 
wilt be found 'at the bottom, itvtfte form of a parent brittle substance, so closely r&ehtbl(tig 
very finecioac- grained powder, but without arty the evaporated solution of rtiucilage, that 
tenacity or, coherent, somewhat of the consist- scarcely any differenee can be found oelweeti 
ence of very fine wetted sand. It should then the two. 

be washed repeatedly with abundance of w&tet. The jelly when much diluted end dried' on 
tHUhis comas from « quite insipid. very extended surfaces gives only a kind* of 


however, acts irt a very dif- t 
fecula, for it speedily and"* 
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ft **whioh iiis-ofgrtj&use 
intfe«sridrit%ot linen. 

Mort^fth* aside dUctifre feculareadily, es- 
pecially when* hot, andUvith nearly- the same 
appeamnmthatattend^hetr^ionqn mucilage 
and sugar. The nitric acid, however, does not 
produce With feeufo the muoouseeid, aeitdoes 
with gum mucilage. 

The alkaltee dissolve feeula with case* but 
without appearing to* produce any material 
change in imoomperittan . 

On-thewhote* the resomblaitco between the 
amylaceous* feeula. and ittuoilage is so strong, 
that they, may almost be considered asidenti- 
cal when each isbiooght* to a stateof solution 
in' water* 

X)/ the green- Rneula nf Plant** 

A vast number of the green sdeculentfplant* 
when exposed to slight pressure give a very 
turbid* green joke* from which' a feeula sub- 
sides- though 1 extremely slow, but it may be 
separated ■ mom readily by the filter. In this 
case the tittered Honor is- tenacious, but dear 
and colourless, and a > green pulp is left on the 
filter. Roadie appears to nave been the first 
who dcarlv showed the nature of this fsecqla, 
and proved it to be not in the least similar- to 
the amylaceous feeula, but to be composed of a 
sirbstance resembling the gin ten of wheat, in- 
ti mutely combi not with a Kind of resin sokiWc 
in alcohol, to which the green colour seems to 
boo wing* The dear Honor from which this 
feeula has subsided also nolds in solution an- 
other portion of 'gluten, ora similar matter. 

Fonrcroy considers this feeula rather as al- 
buminous^ and the substance contained in the 
clear liquor to be still mere* decidedly so; but 
Prpust h’as ■ pointed out some differences, and 
tlve other observation of this excellent chemist 
on this subject are also important. 

• When any of the green turbid jutee of plants, 
su<h as 1 of cabbage> hemlock, cress, and the 
like, is exposed to neat, it coagulates or becomes 
ropy, and soon a considerable quantity of a 

?;rw« , tough, glutinous mass separates in ffoccnli 
rom the liquor, which is then left colourless. 
The clear ‘tittered recent juice of plants also af- 
fords ffoccnli of gluten, which readily separate 
atta>heat as low as 146 9 ; at this temperature 
lire- albumen of an egg mixed with waterwiU 
not coagulate. When the coagulated mass 
dries, it -hardens into an elastic horny sub- 
stance which will not- again unite with water. 
If this feeula, either -befOtesor after coagulation 
by heat* be kept untler water,' in warm weather 
in becomes offensive in 4 day’s time* and by 
keeping it : grows -excessively putrid-, 5 with the 
fctoaiattehdmgomimd matter -tn a high state of 
deeomposktom It appears to be- to this that the 
excessive *piureeceney of hfempMS owingwhilst 
it is rotriBgitvdhehestO prepare it for spinning. 
Tfoe wetter w which 1 thin fejjofe has been long 
kept contains sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonat 
of ammonia* and «>me gkteu-diSsolved in the 
ammonia. 

The green feeula wherrput Into potash partly 
dissolve* therein* thte- insoluble penioft' falling; 
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to the bottom a* r green sediment. The scJu* 
tUmhurall the- characters of animal iriatteri* 
exhaling ammonia, and blackening silver and 
many other metallic solutions. 

When the entire green feculoua preripteste,* 
formed by heating thr recent juice, is treated 
by alcohol; a portion only dissolves therein, 
leaving the true glUten untouched, and which 
amounts to about 8G per. cent; oftheentire pre- 
cipitate, IWaleoholie solution evaporated* to 
dtyness leaves* (asRouellc first-observed) a 1 soft 
green substance 5 resembling a-resin. Alcohol 
also added to the juices gives a precipitate of 
gluten, and u rules with -the resin* It has been' 
doubted; however, by Farmentier whether this 
green resin it properly so called, since it does: 
not 1 deposit* anything orr mixture 'with' water, 
at the* tinctures of the true resins do. Tlitf 
oxymuriatic acid in a few dSys takes away; all 
colour from this green resin, makes it toot like 
turpentine, and its solution in aleuhol wilftheti 
grow turbid with 'water. The entire green fb- 
cula is reduced ' by oxymuriatic acid ' to the co- 
lour of dead leaves. The above resin gives u 
dear- solution with potash, and tiro colour will* 
attach itself to silk, hut it- is not permanent. 
Onr the whole; therefore, there is much reason 
to believe that the green feeula of plants con- 
sists of gluten intimately combined with a sub- 
stance very nearly resembling a resin, and that 
it is to the former principle that ; thfe J ttodimcur 
to animal putrefaction and* the ammoniacal 
products are owing, and in the latter the green 
colour seems entirely to reside. 

FA BN ZA .(the ancient Faventia ); a • towfri 
of Romagna, in Italy, with -a btshopVsee. It* 
is famous for tine - earthen ware. Lat. 44. r 21 
N*. lion. 11. 40 Is. 

FA RUN US (Gabriel), a Latin poet and 1 ' 
writer of the I Oth T century. He* wrote soirte r 
Latin elegies, and 'fables tor the- same' language* 
in iambic verse; Bentley hasgiven his notes' 
upon Terence entire, in his edition of that au^ 
thor. lie died at Rome in 16(iK 

F/RX* Vfoex t finds y farces . ) TOe-alvine ex- 
cretion*. See FiECM. 

To FAG. v: ar. (Jatigo, Latht.) To grow 
weary; to faint with weariness (M&tkenzu). 

FAGARA. Iron-wood.' In botany; a genus 
of tire class tetrandtia, order mtmogynia. Calyx 
four-cleft ; enrol fouv-peWHed; capsufo two- 
valved, one-seeded. Twelve species; chiefly 
natives of thfe*]&st Indie* and South' America, 
shrubby or ‘arboreous; Thbxhtef is f. octandra 
with ptnimfo leaves,’- downy * each sidij tho 
leaflets ovate; toothed; common petibld wing- 
jointed, . Bowers^ ergbt— mafev A taff tree/ 

abdundingia a ‘balsamic glutinous* juice, 1 1 taa 
cemed Bowers, wkh white calyxes and ’yellow' 
corols. Its balsam resembles thfe gUmtdc^UEili- 
hac; bht 1 Is not the same-; thta laatliblog 
production of the calophylhrcrr. 

PA<JR (Rayinonddela), an ingenious French 
artitt, who aeo aired; by his own application,^, 
great skill in dra\ringwith tfepen or"Indiaft 
uik. He generally used? to draw in* apnblic 
house; and paid hts teckbningg'tri^^afeetcb. 

, He died iirlC^O, aged-t** . 
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, FAGICS (Paul), alias Buchun, a learn- 
ed Protestant miniate?, boro at Rheintabern 
its Germany, in 1504. He was a schoolmaster 
at Isna ; but afterwards became a 
preacb?r, and wrote many books. The perse- 
cution in Germany menacing danger to all who 
did not profess the Romish doctrines, he and 
IJueer came over to England in 164$), at the 
invitation of archbishop Granmer, to perfect a 
new translation of the scriptures. Fugigs took 
tue Old Testament, and Bucer the New, for 
fheir respective parts ; but the design was at 
that time frustrated by the sudden death of 
both. Fagius died in 1560, and Bucer did not 
Jive above a year after. Their bodies were dug 
up and burned in the reign of queen Mary. 

FAGNANO (Count Julius-Charles de), 
marquis of Toschi and St. Honorio, was one of 
the most distinguished Italian mathematicians. 
We have not been able to collect any authentic 
particulars relative to his life and person. It is 
conjectured that he was born about l6g0. He 
attained considerable eminence among the 
Italian geometers about 1719*. for at that 
period, he gave in the Italian journals some 
very interesting memoirs on geometrical pro- 
blems and the trauscendental analysis. Seve- 
ral curious papers of his, on elliptic arcs, See. 
are given in the Lcipsic Acts. His works were 
collected and published by himself under the 
title Produzzioni mathematiche, del Conte 
GiuKs-Cajrlo di Fagnano, &c. Pesaro, 1750, 
2 vols- 4to, The various objects of these can- 
aot here be detailed. In the first volume there 
16 a general theory of geometrical proportions : 
in the second a treatise on the properties of 
plane triangles, containing much very' curious 
matter: among the other pieces in the second 
volume, are many which relate to the properties 
aiid uses of the curve called the lemniscate; a 
figure of which is engraven on the frontispiece 
ot the book. Here also we find Fagnauo’s 
curious theorem from whence may be deduced 
a new measure of the arcs of the ellipse, hyper- 
bola, and conoid, first published in the Diarium 
Erurlitorium Italic, tom. 26. an. 1 716; a 
theorem which furnished part of the topics of 
dispute between the late Mr. John Landen, 
4t)d Dr. Henry Clarke. (See Clarke’s Supple- 
ment to Lorgna on Series, p. 64, & c.) We 
have not learned the exact period of count 
Fagnano’s death. 

Faghano (John Francis de Tuschis de), 
afchdeacon of Sinigaglia, the son of the above, 
was an able mathematician who trod in the 
steps of his father. He has several interesting 
memoirs in the Leipsic Acts, for 1754, (76?, 
1774, 1775, and 1776. Our attempts to ob- 
tain any biographical information have here 
also been equally unsuccessful. 

FAGON (Guy Crescent),, chief physician 
jh Louis'XIV. horn at Paris in 1652. He was 
an early champion for the doctrine of the cir- 
culation of the blood, and was a laborious col- 
lector of plants to enrich the royal garden, of 
which he was appointed auperintemlant. By 
his recommendation Tour net or t was sent to the 
' East for plains, Fagon died in 17 IB. 
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FAGONIAi in botany, a germaitf the claft 
decandria, order monogyma. Calyxfiv<U*av- 
ed; petals five 5 capsule five-celled, ten-vatvedf 
the cells one-seeded. ' Four species: three na- 
tives of the east; and one of Spain; oil her- 
baceous plants. 

FAGOPYRUM, or Buck-wheat. See 
Polygonum. 

FAGOT. 9. { Jagod, Welsh ; fygat, Fr.J 

1. A bundle of sticks bound together for the 
fire ( Fairfax ). 8. A bundle of sticks for any 
purpose {Addison). , 3. A soldier numbered in 
the muster roll, but not really existing. 

To Fa'got. v. a. (from the noun.) To tie 
up ; to bundle together ( Druderi ). 

FAGOTTO. See Bassoon. 

FAGRiEA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Coro) funnel- 
form, with a very long tube; stigma peltate; 
berry two-celled, fleshy; seeds globular. One ■ 
species only ; a shrub of Ceylon, with thick 
square branches, and large terminal flowers. 

.FAGUS, in botany, a genus of the clast 
monoecia, order hexandria. Male ; calyx cam- 
panulate, five-cleft; corolless; stamens from 
five to twelve. Fern.; calyx four-cleft ; corol- 
lcss; styles two or three-cleft; seeds two of 
three, covered with a coriaceous, prickly calyx. 
Five species. 

1. F. caatanea. Chesnut-tree. Leaves lan- 
ceolate, with pointed serratures, naked under- 
neath ; prickles of the fruit compound and en- 

tangled together. Indigenous to our own 

woods. 

2 . F. pumila. Dwarf chesnut, or chingua- 
pine. Leaves lance-ovate, acutely serrate, downy 
underneath ; aments filiform, knotty. A na- 
tive of North America. 

3. F. sylvatica. Beech- tree. Leaves ovate, 
obscurely serrate; spines of the fruit simple. 
Common (o our own woods. 

4. F. ferruginea. Leaves ovate-oblong, re-, 
motely and acutely serrate, pointed, downy 
underneath. North America. 

6. F. cochinchinensis. Leaves ovate, crowd- 
ed; fruit three-celled, thrcc-valved. A na- 
tive of Coch inchina. 

The beech-tree is a native of Europe, and 
may be propagated by seeds, or from suckers, 
but the first way is the most eligible. The 
season for sowing the seeds is any timfefrom 
October to February. When the plants oome 
up, they must be constantly kept clean from 
weeds, and if thick ^together, tne strongest of 
them must be drawn^utin the autumn follow- 
ing, that those left may have room to mow ; by 
which means a seed bed may ^fibrd a three 
year's draught of young plants, which should 
be planted in a nursery, and at three feet dis- 
tance, if designed for timber-trees, row from 
row, and eighteen inches in the rows. But, 
if designed for hedges, to which the tree is well 
adapted, the distance need not be so great; two 
feet, row from row', and one foot in the rows, 
will be sufficient. In this misery they may 
remain two or three years, observing to clear 
them from weeds; as also to dig up rite 
ground between the coots *t least once a yea?. 
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taking care not to bruise the roots, nor to dig 
the ground in summer, when the earth is hot, 
and dry. When this tree .is propagated from 
stickers, it should be planted at once where 
it is designed to stand. It will grow to a con- 
siderable height, and thrives least in a chalky 
or stotiy ground. 

The common chesnut-tree is more frequently 
a native of Italy, and the southern parts of Ku- 
ropc; and is propagated by planting the nuts 
in February in bed9 of fresh undunged earth. 
The best nuts for sowing are those brought 
from Portugal and Spain. This tree, however, 
ripens its fruit very well in our own country, 
which is as good for sowing, when the trees are 
designed either for timber or beauty, as the 
foreign nuts. - They may be raised either in 
nifrseries, or in the places where they are to 
stand. If in a nursery, the spot should be chosen 
upon poor ground, and trenches should be open- 
ed about the middle of February, four inches 
deep, and six inches asunder. In these the 
chcsnuts should be planted regularly, one every 
four inches, with the eye uppermost; and the 
earth bedrawn over them. Half a dozen of these 
trenches should be made, and then a space left 
by way of an alley, to get between in order to 
clean them ; then another bed, of six rows, 
thus proceeding till a sufficient quantity be 
planted. Traps must be laid about the ground 
for vermin. The plants will appear in two 
months, and should then be kept clear from 

weeds, and suffered to bland two years:" at the 

end of this time they should be taken up, and 
planted at two feet distance, in rows, a vard 
asunder; the long tap-root is to be cut oft', and 
care taken not to injure the others. The best 
time for removing them is early in March; 
when the side shoots must be carefully trimmed 
oft’, that they may grow upright and straight. 
When they have stood four years in this place, 
they may be removed to the spots where they 
are designed to be stationary. 

The chesnut grows to an enormous size, and 
is remarkable for its longevity. The largest in 
the known world grow on the sides of mount 
Kina: but in our own country at Tortworth, 
in Gloucestershire, is a tree that measures fifty- 
two feet in its circumference, is proved to ha\c 
stood where it now is ever since the year 1 150, 
'fixes the boundary of the manor, and is pro- 
bably near a thousand years old. As an orna- 
ment, the chesnut has great beauty, though it 
yields hi elegance' to the beech and in dignity 
to the oak. As a timber, it is often employed 
as a substitute for oak ; and where no great 'de- 
pendence is to be placed on its strength it 
answers. extremely well. It is chiefly vul uable, 
however, as staves for liquor casks, and a9 un- 
derwood for hop poles. Its fruit is relished 
by many animals, and may be employed as a 
substitute for flour. 

The beech is a tree, of pre-eminent value, 
whether regarded as an ornament in our forests 
and pleasure grounds, or as a useful timber 
after it is felled. It makes the stateliest and 
most magnificent single tree produced in this 
counter; exhibiting a rotundity and elegance 
VOL. IV* 
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which almost may vie with the rude majesty of 
the oak: its branches are regular; itsAlngS 
soft; and its bark smooth and silvery. The 
chief objection to its use in architecture is that 
it is peculiarly subject to the worm: but the* 
cabinet-maker and turner employ it more that* 
any other timber: and it is to them what the 
oat is to the ship-builder, or the ash to the 
wheelwright. Its natural soil and situation is 
a dry, limy height, in which it will grow to a 
prodigious size knd extent of ramification. The 
seeds yield a good lamp oil, and are eagerly 
eaten by squirrels, mice, and swine ; the oil 
they contain is expressed in Silesia, and used by 
the poor people instead of butter. 

FAHLUN, a town of Sweden, capital of 
Dalecarlia, situate in the midst of rocks and 
hills, between the lakes of Run and Warpen* 
It contains two churches, and (including the 
miners) 7000 inhabitants. The copper mine, 
which gives existence and celebrity to the town, 
is on its east side. Lat. 60. 34 N. Lon* 
l(j. 42 E. 

FA 1 1 REN H EIT (Gabriel Daniel) , an in- 
genious experimental philosopher, bom at 
Dantzic in l68t». About 1726 he improved 
the thermometer, .by making use of mercury 
instead of spirits of wine, and forming a new 
scale for the instrument, grounded upon the 
most accurate experiments. The English have 
generally adopted this scale, while the French 
prefer Reaumur's, or recently, the centigrade 

thermometer. Fahrenheit wrote a dissertation 

on ihennoineters, and died in 1736. 

To FAIL. v.n. ( fuilicr , French.) l.Tobe 
deficient; to cease from former plenty; to fall 
short {Lode) 2. To be extinct; to cease; to 
be no longer produced ( Psalms). 3. To cease ; 
to perish; to be lost ( Addison ). 4. To die; 

to lose life ( Shakspeare ). 5. To sink; to be 

borne down (hawk). 6. To decay; to decline; 
to languish {Milton). 7. To miss; not to pro- 
duce its effect (Bacon)- To miss; not to 
succeed in a design ( Shakspeare ). 9. To be 
deficient in duty (Wake), 

To Fail. v. a. I. To desert; not to con- 
tinue to assist or supply; to disappoint {Locke). 
2. Not to assist; to neglect (Davies). 3. To 
omit ; not to perform (Drytfcn). 4. To be 
wanting to {Kings). 

Fail. s. (from the verb.) I , Miscarriage 5 
miss;' unsuccessfitlness. 2. Omission; non- 
performance ( Shaksp .), 3. Deficience ; want. 

4. Death; extinction (Shakspeare ) . 

FA FLING, s. (from fait.) Deficiency; 
imperfection; lapse {Rogers). 

FAI'LURE. s. (from Jail.) 1, Deficience; 
cessation (Woodward). 2. Omission; non- 
performance ; slip (South). 3* A lapse; at 
slight fault. 

FAIN. o.fFeajn, Saxon.) 1. Glad; merry; 
cheerful; fond (Spenser). 2. Forced; oblig- 
ed ; compelled (Hooker), 

Fain .ad. Gladly; veiy desirously (Sw\fl). 

To Fain. v. n. To wish; to desire fondly 
(Spenser). 

To FAINT, v. n. (Janet', French.) l.To 
decay; to wear or waste away qtfakly, 2. To 
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lose the animal functions; to sink motionless 
and senseless (Guardian )• 3 . To grow feeble 
{Bacon), 4. To sink into dejection {Milton) . 

To Faint, v, a. To deject; to depress ; to 
enfeeble ( Shakspcare ). 

Faint, a . {fane, French.) 1. Languid; 
weak; feeble (Temple). 2. Not bright; not 
vivid; not striking (Newton). 3. Not loud; 
not piercing {Boyle). 4. Feeble of body 
{Rambler). 6. Cowardly; timorous {Camden). 
6. Dejected; depressed {Hebrews). 7. Not 
vigorous; not active (Davies). 

Faint-actio n, in aw, a feigned action, 
or such as, although the words of the writ are 
true, yet, for certain causes, the plaintiff has no 
title to recover by. 

Faint- pi eadbr, in law, a covinous, 
false. Or collusory manner of pleading, to the 
deceit of a third person. 

FAINTHEARTED, a. ( faint and heart.) 
Cowardly; timorous (Isaiah), 

FAINTHEARTEDLY, ad. Timorously. 

FAINTHEARTEDNESS, s. Cowardice; 
timorousness; ’want of courage. 

FA'INTING. s. (from faint.) DeUcjuium; 
temporary loss of auimal motion. See Syn- 
cope. 

FA'INTISIINESS. s. (from faint.) Weak- 
ness in a slight degree ; incipient debility (Ar- 
buthnot). 

FA'INTLING. a. (from faint.) Timorous; 
feebleminded ( Arbuthnot ). 

FA'INTLY. ad. (from/aznl.) 1. Feebly; 
languidly (IValsh). 2. Not in bright colours 
(Pope). 3. Without force of representation 
{ Shakspeare ). 4. Without strength of body 
(Dry den). 5. Not vigorously; not actively 
(Shakspeare). 6. Timorously; with dejection 
(Denham). 

FA'INTNESS. $. (from faint.) 1. Languor; 
feebleness; want of strength. 2. Inactivity; 
want of vigour (Spenser). 3. Timorou&uess ; 
dejection ( Shakspcare ). 

FA'INTY. a. (from faint.) Weak; feeble; 
languid; debilitated (Dry dm). 

FAIR. a. (pajjeji, Saxon.) 1. Beautiful; 
elegant of feature; handsome (Shakspcare). 
2. Not black; not brown; white in the com- 
plexion (Hale). 3. Pleasing to the eye (Shak- 
speare). 4. Clear; pure (Boyle). 5. Not 
cloudy; not foul; not tempestuous (Shtiksp.). 
6 . Favourable ; prosperous (Prior). 7. Likely 
to succeed (Shakspeare). 8. Equal ; just (C/or 
rendon). Not effected by any insidious or 
unlawful methods ; not foul (Temple). ](). 
Not practising any fraudulent or insidious arts 
(Pope). II. Open; direct ( Dryden ). 12. 

Gentle; mild; not compulsory (Spenser). 13. 
Milcfc not severe (Milton). 14. Pleasing; 
civil (Shakspeare). Id. Equitable; not in- 
jurious (Milton) . 16. Commodious; easy 

(i Shah). 17, Liberal; not narrow ( Curew ) . 

' Fair. ad. (from the adjective.) 1. Gently; 
decently; without violence (Locke). 2. Ci- 
villy; complaisantly (Dryden). 3. Happily; 
successfully (Shakspeare). 4. On good terms 
(Colder)* 

Fair. s . u A beauty; elliptically a fair 
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woman (Dryden)* 2. Honeity; jtftt dealing 

(Arbuthnot). 

Fair, a greater kind of market, granted to 
a town, by privilege, for the more speedy and 
commodious providing of such things as the 
place stands in need of. The word fair is 
formed from the French ybire, which signifies 
the same thing ; and foire is by some derived 
from the Latin forum, market; by others from 
the Latin f<riw , because anciently fairs were 
always held in those places where the wakes, 
or feasts of the dedications of churches, called 
fence , were held. It is incident to a fair, that 
persons should he free from being arrested in it 
for any other debt or contract than what was 
contracted in the same ; or, at least, promised 
to he paid there. These fairs are generally kept 
once or twice a year ; and, by statute, they 
shall not be held longer than they ought, by the 
lords thereof, on pain of their being seized into 
the king’s hands, &c. AI90, proclamation is 

to be made, how long they are to continue ; 
and tio person shall sell any goods after the 
time of the fair is ended, on forfeit of double 
the value, one fourth to the prosecutor and the 
rest to the king. There is a toll usually paid 
in fairs on the sale of goods, and for stallage, 
picage, &c. 

Fairs abroad are either free, or charged with 
toll and impost. The privileges of free fairs 
consist chiefly, first, in that all traders, &:c. 
whether natives or foreigners, are allowed to 
cuter the kingdom, and are under the royal 
protection, exempt from duties, impositions, 
tolls, &c. Secondly, that merchants, in going 
or returning, cannot be molested or arrested, 
or their goods stopped. They art* established 

by letters-palent from Lite prince. Fairs, pur- 

tic u huh' free fairs, make a very considerable 
article in the commerce of Europe, especially 
that of the Mediterranean, and inland, parts of 
Germany, Ac. * 

Tiie principal British fairs, are, 1. Sturbridge 
fair, near Cambridge, formerly the largest in 
Britain ; but lately it has somewhat declined. 
2. Bristol has two fairs, very near as great as 
that of Sturbridge. 3. Exeter. 4. West Ches- 
ter. 0. Edinburgh, (j . Whevhill; and, 7. 
Burford fair; both for sheep. 8. Pancras fair, 
in Staffordshire, for saddle-horses. .0- Bartho- 
lomew-fair, at London, for lean and Welsh black 
cittle. ]() St. Faith’s, in Norfolk, for Scotch 
runts. 1 1. Yarmouth and Lowestottt fishing-fairs 
for herrings, the only fishing-fairs in Gitat Bri- 
tain. 12. Ipswich butter-fair. 13. Wood borough- 
hill, in Dorsetshire, for West country manu- 
factures, as kerseys, druggets, kc.. % 14. Two 
cheese fairs at Chipping Norton: with innu- 
merable other fairs, besides weekly markets, 
for all sorts of goods, as well our own as of fo- 
reign growth. 

The principal fairs abroad are at Frankfort, 
Leipsic, Novi, Riga, Archangel, St. Germain, 
Lyons, Beaucaire, &c. 

Fair-maid-of-Kent, in botany. See 
Ranunculus. 

FAIllBURN WATER. A sulphureous 
water in the county of Ross, in North Britain. 
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FAIRFAX (Edward), an English poet. He 
was the son of sir Thomas Fairfax, of Denton, 
in Yorkshire, and discovered, when young, a 
lively taste for poetiy: he translated Tasso’s 
poem of Godfrey of Bullogn into English verse, 
which was greatly admired by king James and 
Charles I. He died about 1032, at his scat in 
Yorkshire. 

FA1RFORD, a town of Gloucestershire, 
with a market on Thursday. The church was 
built for the sake of the glass, taken in a ship 

D to Rome. It lias 28 large windows, cu- 
y painted with scripture histories, in ex- 
tremely beautiful colours/ and designed by the 
famous Albert Durer. Lat. 51. 40 N. Lon. 

1. 44 W. 

FAIRING, s, A present given at, or brought 
Rom, a fair. 

FAIR ISLE, an island of the Northern 
ocean, between Shetland artd Orkney, from 
both which its high towering rocks are visible. 

FA'iRLY. ad. (from fair.) 1. Beautifully. 

2. Commodiously ; conveniently {Dry den). 

3. Honestly; justly; without shift (Bacon). 

4. Ingenuously ; plainly ; openly (Pope). . 5. 
Candidly; without sinistrous interpretations 
(Drydcti). 6. Without violence to right reason 
{Dry den). 7. Without blots (Shakspeare). 
8. Completely ; without any deficience(5)if».). 

FAIRNESS, s. (from fair.) 1. Beauty; 
elegance of form (Sidney). 2. Honesty; can- 
dour; ingenuity (Attmmru). 

FA'IRSPOkEN. a. ( from fair and speak.) 
Bland and civil in language and address 
( Uuoker ) . 

FAIRY. (Neither Johnson nor any of liis 
predecessors has been able lo trace the origin 
of this term : like the term grw ii t which lias 
also been supposed* to he derived from the La- 
tin, it is pure genuine Saracenic ; and exists 
literally both in the Arabic and Persian, neatly 
in the same sense in which we use it.) I n oti- 
ontal traditions and romances, a sort of deny, or 
imaginary genius, conversant on the earth, and 
distinguished by a variety of fantastical actions 
either good or bad. Among oursihes they arc 
most usually represented as females of an order 
superior to human nature, yet subject to wants, 
passions, accidents, and even death; sprightly 
and benevolent while young ami handsome ; 
morose, peevish, and malignant, if ugly, or in 
the decline of their beauty; fond of appearing 
in white, wheuce, by credulous people, they 
were^often called the white ladies. 

Fairy circle, or ring, a phenomenon 
pretty frequent in the fields, &c. supposed by 
the \ ulgar to be traced bv the fairies in their 
dances. There are two kinds of it; one of 
about seven yards in diameter, containing a 
round bare path, a foot broad, with green grass 
in the middle of it. The other is of different 
extent, encompassed with a circumference of 
crass. Messrs. Jes^pp and "Walker, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, ascribe them to 
lightning; and Mr. Nicholson, in his Journal 
(vol. i. p.546.) has related some circumstances 
observed by himself after a thunder-storm, 
which show that in some instances these fairy 
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rings are really produced by explosions of 
lightning. Still, however, it is admitted as 
incontrovertible, that in many cases the rings 
are caused by the running of a fungus. 

Mr. Gough, Mr. Florian- Jolly, and Dr. 
Wollaston, nave recently written noon this 
subject. But it is, nevertheless, still shrouded 
in some obscurity. 

Fairy, a. I. Given by fairies. 2. Belong- 
ing to fairies (Shakspeare). 

FA'J RYSTONE. s. A stone found in 
gravel-pits. 

FA I SANS, an island in the river Bidassoa, 
which separates France from Spain. It is also 
called the Island of Conference, because Lewis 
XIV. and Philip IV. here swore to observe the 
peace of the Pyrenees, in 1660, after 24 con- 
ferences between their ministers. Here also 
the hostages of France and Spain are received 
and delivered, it being considered as a neutral 
place. It is situate between Andaye and Fon- 
tarabia. Lat. 43. 20 N. Lon. 1 .46 W. 

FAISTENBERGER (Anthony), a painter 
of lnspruck, born in 1678, and died in 1722. 
His landscapes are pleasing, and the buildings 
are designed in the Roman taste. The scenes 
are generally solemn, though enlivened by cas- 
cades, rivers, and rocks ; tne trees are natural, 
their foliage touched with spirit, and the co- 
louring is real nature. He had a younger 
brother called Joseph, whose manner so re- 
sembles that of Anthony as hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from it. 

FAITH, s. (foi. French.) I . Belief of the 
icvcaled truths of relijjion ( Hooker . Hammond ). 
2. The system of revealed truths held by the 
Christian .church (Arts). 3. Trust in God 
(Swift). 4. Tenet held (Shakspeare). 5. 
Trust in the honesty or veracity of another. 6. 
Fidelity; unshaken adherence (Milton). 7. 
Honour; social confidence ( Dryden ). 8. Sin- 
cerity; honesty; veracity ( Shakspeare ). Q. 
Promise given ( Shakspeare ). 

Faith, Fioes, in antiquity, as denoting 
honesty or fidelity, was deified by the Romans, 
and represented with an erect open air, and 
dressccl in a thin robe, so fine that one might 
see through it. This deity is also represented 
as very old and grey-headed ; and she. appears 
on medals as giving her hand, and sometimes 
only hy two hands joined together. 

Faith, in philosophy and theology, that as- 
sent which wc give 10 a proposition advanced by 
another, the truth of which we do not immedi- 
ately perceive from out own reason or experi- 
ence ; or it is a judgment, or assent of the 
mind, the motive whereof is not any intrinsic 
evidence, but the authority, or testimony, of 
some other who reveals or relates it. 

Hence, as there are two kinds of authorities, 
and testimonies, the one of God, and the other 
of man, faith becomes distinguished into divine, 
and human. 

Faith (Divine), is that founded on the au- 
thority of God ; or it is that assent we give to 
what is revealed hy God. 

The objects of this faith, therefore, are mat- 
ters of revelation. 
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Faith (Human), is that whereby we be- 
lieve what is told us by men. 

The object hereof is matter of human testi- 
mony and evidence. 

Fa ith, in practical theology, makes the first 
of the theological virtues or graces. 

Faith in God, in this sense, denotes such a 
conviction of his being, perfections, character, 
and government, as produces love, trust, wor- 
ship, obedience, ana resignation. Faith in 
Christ, as it has been denned by some, is a 
mere assent to the gospel as true ; according to 
•others,' it signifies such a persuasion that he is 
the Messiah, and such a desire and expectation 
of the blessings which he has promised in his 
gospel to his sincere disciples, us engage the 
iniiid to fix its dependence upon him, and sub- 
ject itself to him in all the ways of holy obedi- 
ence; and thus defined it is a very extensive 
principle, and includes in iU nature and in- 
separable effects the whole of moral virtue. In 
this sense it has been said, that under the gos- 
pel a man is justified by faith. Faith, likewise, 
in respect to futurity, is a moral principle, im- 
plying such a conviction of the reality and im- 
portance of a future state as is sufficient to 
regulate the temper and conduct. 

TAITHBREACH. s. (J'aiih and breach .) 
Breach of fidelity; disloyalty; perfidy ( Shaft - 
spear e). 

. FAITHED. a. (from faith.) Honest; sin- 
cere: not in use (Shakspcare). 

FAITHFUL. a. {faith and full.) I. Firm 
in adherence to the truth of religion {Ephe- 
sians). 2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true lo the 
allegiance or duty professed {Milton). 3. 
Honest; upright; without fraud {Numbers). 
4 . Observant of compact or promise ( Dry - 
4en). 

a FAITHFULLY, ad. 1. With firm belief 
in relizion.' 2. With full confidence in God. 

3. With strict adherence to duty {Shakspcare). 

4 . Without failure of performance ( Dryden ). 
6m Sincerely; with strong promises (liacon). 
§, Honestly; without fraud {South). 7. Con- 
fidently; steadily {Shakspearc). 

FAITHFULNESS, s. (from faithful.) \. 
Honesty; veracity {Psalms). 2. Adherence to 
duty; loyalty {Dryden). 

FAITHLESSNESS.#, (from faithless.) l. 
Treachery; perfidy. 2. Unbelief as to reveal- 
ed religion. 

FAITHLESS, a. (from faith .) l . With- 
out belief iff the revealed truths of religion ; un- 
leonverted {Booker). 2. Perfidious ; disloyal; 
amt true to duty ( Shakspeare ). 

FAITHOkNE (William), an English 
painter and engraver. He wa» a soldier in the 
royal army during the civil wan, and was 
taken prisoner by Cromwell. On obtaining 
his liberty he went to France, where he studied 
under Cnampaigne. After his return to Eng- 
land he practised both painting in miniature 
and engraving, but chiefly the latter. He also 
published a book in drawing, graving, and etch- 
ing.' He died in l6gi, aged about 75. His 
son, William Faithome, was a good engraver 
in mezzotint*). 
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FATTOUR. #. ( faitard , Fr.) A scouns 
drel ; a rascal ; a mean fellow : obsolete ( Spen .). 

FAKE, s A coil of rope {Harris). 

FA KEN HAM, a town in Norfolk, with a 
market on Thursdays. Lat. 52. 53 N. Lon. 
0. 58 E. 

FAKIRS, Indian monks or friars. They 
out-do the severity and mortification of the an* 
cient anchorets or solitaries. Some of them 
make a vow of continuing all their lifetime in 
one posture, and keep it effectually. Others 
never lie down ; but continue in a standing 
posture all their lives, supported only by a 
stick, or rope under their arm- pits. Some 
mangle their bodies with scourges and knives. 
They look upon themselves to have conquered 
every passion, and triumphed over the world ; 
aud accordingly scruple not, as if in a state of 
innocence, to appear entirely naked in public. 
The common people of East India are thorough- 
ly persuaded of the virtue and innocence of the 
fakirs; notwithstanding which they are ac- 
cused of committing the most enormous crimes 
in private. 

it is more than probable, these Indian friars 
have some secret art lo lull their senses asleep, 
in order to render themselves in a great mea- 
sure Insensible of the excessive torments they 
voluntarily undergo. Ovington assures us 
that, “ as he was one day in an assembly of 
fakirs, fie observed that they drank opiates in- 
fused in water; the intoxicating virtue whereof 
was enough to turn their brain.” 

The garment of the chief fakirs consists of 
three or four yards of orange-coloured linen, 
which they tie round them, and a tiger’s skin, 
which bangs over their shoulders. The hair is 
woven in Lresses, and forms a kind of turban. 
The superior of the fakirs is distinguished from 
the rest by having a greater number of pieces 
in his garment, and by a chain of iron, two 
yards long, tied to his leg. When he designs 
to rest in any place, a garment is spread upon 
the ground; on which he sits and gives audi- 
ence, whilst his disciples publish his virtues. 
Some persons of quality in India have become 
fakirs : among others, five great lords belong- 
ing to the court of Cha-gehan, mogul of the 
Indies. It is said, there are about two millions 
of fakirs in the East Indies. 

FALAISE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Calvados, with a castle, and one of 
the finest towers in France. It is remarkable 
for being the birth-place of William the Con* 
queror. It has a good trade in serges, linen, 
and lace. Lat. 48. 53 N. Lon. 0. 2 W. 

FALCA'DE. s. (from faU, folds, Latin.) 
A horse is said to make falcades , when he 
throws himself upon his haunches two or three 
times as in very quick curvets {Furrier’s Diet.), 

FA'LCATEl). n. ( falcatus , Lat.) Hcoked; 
bent like a reaping book {Ilarris). 

FALCATION. s. Crookedness; form like 
that of a reaper’s hook (Brown). 

FALCIFORM PROCESS, (falciformis ; 
from fa lx, a 9cythe, and forma, resemblance.) 
The falx. A process of the dura mater, that 
arisorfrorni the grist* galli, separates the hemj* 
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spheres of the brain, and terminates in the ten- them without essential damage; Veiy long- 
torum. lived, many instances occurring of its existing 

FA'LCHION. r. (faulchioritjauchon, Fr.) upwards of a century; whence probably the 
A short, crooked, sword, or scymetar. allusion of the psalmist, “ thy youth is renew- 

FALCO, in zoology, a genus of the class ed like the eagle's." Being capable of enduring 
aves, order accipitres. Bill hooked, the base abstinence; instances having occurred of its 
covered with a cere; head covered with close- continuing for upwards of twenty days withot* 
set feathers ; tongue bifid. food of any kind. r 

These, for the most part, arc a rapacious 4. F. fulcus. Ring-tailed eagle. Cere vel- 
tribe, and feed on putrid carcases; yet seldom, low; legs downy, rusty; back brown; 'tail 
and never but when pressed by extreme hunger, with a white band. Auothcr variety, with a 
attack living animals ; they are bold, and fly with white tail with a brown tip. Inhabits Europe, 
great speed when high in the air, but slowly in Asia, and America : builds on lofty rocks; is 
its fc lower regions; have an exquisite sense of trained by the Tartars to hunt hares, antelopes, 
smell, and are very quick-sighted ; not gregari- and foxes : its quill-feathers are used to mount 
uus ; generally build in clefts of impending rocks arrows. 

their nests, which are called eyries, a term, 5. F. serpentarius. Secretary vulture. Body 
however, which merely implies a place of eggs; black; hind-head crested; tail-feathers white 
but a few of them make their nests on the at the tips, the two middle ones longest; legs 
ground : the bill more hooked than in the vul- very long. Inhabits interior Africa, and the 
ture tribe; nostrils small, oval, placed in the Philippine islands; three feet high; feeds ou 
cere; legs and feet scaly; middle and outer smaller animals. 

toes connected. A hundred and thirty-six 6. F. harpyja. Crested eagle. Head crested 
species, including the tribes of eagle, falcon, with long leathers; body beneath variegated* 
and osprey; some birds improperly termed vul- Inhabits South America; size of a sheep; is 
turns, kite, hawk, buzzard, ring-tail, merlin, said to be able to cleave a man's skull at a 
and hobby, scattered over tile four continents stroke ; erects the crest in the form of a coro- 
of the globe; of which twenty-four arc found net. 

in the interior or on the coasts of our own ?. F. barbatus. Bearded eagle. Whitish- 
country. See Nat. Hist. pi. xcv. xcviii. c. fieiy red; back brown; a blade stripe above 
cvi. and cxvi. and beneath the eyes. Two other varieties 

1. F. ossifragus. Osprey. Cere and legs ycl- from difference or different disposition of co- 
low, the latter somewhat downy ; body ferru- lours. Inhabits the Alps; the two lost varie- 
ginous; tail-feathers white on the in uer side, ties the mountains of Persia: four feet long; 
xuhabits Europe and North America; size of builds in holes of inaccessible rocks; preys on 
a turkey ; lives chiefly on fishes, upon which alpine quadrupeds; and will attack men when 
it darts down with surprising speed and dex- asleep: flies in flocks. 

terity when they are near the surface ; but is 8. F. Gal lie us. French eagle. Bill cinereous; 
incapable of diving after them. Its muscular legs naked, yellowish; body grey-brown; be- 
st rength in the act of flying is very great; the ncatli (in the male) whitish, with reddish 
fish it generally darts upon is salmon ; yet it brown spots. Inhabits France; two feet long; 
has occasionally brought up u seal in its talons: feeds on rats, mice, and frogs ; builds its nest 
and a curious print is exhibited by Barlow mostly on the ground; lays three grey eggs, 
(which he took from having been an eye-wit- }). F. mi l v us. Kite. Cere yellow; tail 
ness of the fact itself) of an osprey soaring with forked ; body ferruginous ; head whitish, 
a cat iu the air, who resisted the capture with £. Another variety; crown and throat ches- 
great spirit, inconsequence of which both ani- nut. 

mals tell much injured to the ground, and 7. Cere greenish; body brownish; head, 
were taken up by the designer himself, and are throat, and chin chesnnt. 
engraved in the 3fith plate of his collection. £. Coverts of the back violet; feathers tipt 

S. F. leucocephalus. Bald eaale. Cere and with a white spot, 
legs yellow; legs somewhat oowny; body Inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa: about 
brov^n; head and tail white. Inhabits the two feet long ; feeds on offal and poultry ; flies 
woods of Europe and America: three feet three placidly, and foretels storms by its clamour; 
inches long ; feeds on hogs, lambs, and fishes, eggs three, roundish, whitish, with dirty yeU 
which it takes from other birds; nest large; low spots; migrates into Europe the beginning 
lays two eggs. of April. 

3. F. chrysaetos. Golden eagle. Cere yel- 10. F. Austriacus. Austrian kite. Cere and 
low ; legs downy, yellowish-rusty ; body varie- legs yellow ; legs somewhat downy ; hotly 
gated, brown and rusty; tail black, waved at above : chesnut, beneath brickdust colour s|K)t- 
the base with cinereous. Inhabits Europe and ted with brown: tail forked.^ Inhabits the 
Siberia; flies to a vast height in serene weather, woods of Austria ; size of e. milvus ; feeds oi* 
and descends against b storm ; three feet long; birds and bats. 

legs feathered down to the toes; tail white be- 1 1 . F. haliaetos. Bald buzzard* Cere ant} 
neath, black at the tip. The general weight feet blue; body brown above, white beneath; 
is about twelve pounds. There are two m* head white. 

stances in Scotland of this bird having flown 6 . Another variety. Cere cinereous, legs 
away with infants to its uest: yet in both the pale; body above grey, beneath whitish; 
theft was discovered time euough to extricate tall equal. , 
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y. Tjiil brown, colour of the body, crown 
black, or brown variegated with white ; 
belly white. 

3. Body rusty brown ; a white line from the 
upper mandible through the region of the 
eyes to the hind head, which is also white. 
Inhabits Europe, America, and Siberia, 
in marshy places, building among the 
reeds; nearly two feet long; feeds on 
ducks and fishes, which it catches by div- 
ingfor. 

12. F. antillarum. Mansfenny. Body 
brown; belly white; crown black. Inhabits 
the West Indian islands ; eighteen inches long ; 
feeds on birds and reptiles; legs and claws very 
large and strong. 

13. F. orientalis. Oriental hawk. Legs 
lead colour; above the eyes a ferruginous 
streak; head and body above dusky brown, 
beneath rusty brown; tail spotted with white. 
Inhabits Japan : seventeen inches long. 

14. F. butes. Buzzard. Cere and legs yel- 
low ; body brown ; belly pale with brown spots. 
Inhabits our own country and Europe at large ; 
twenty inches long; feeds on birds, insects, 
and smaller animals ; varies in its colours. 

15. F. aeruginosus. Moor buzzard. Cere 
greenish; body grey; crown, chin, arm-pits, 
and legs yellow. Inhabits England and Eu- 
rope generally ; twenty-one inches long; builds 
its nest in marshy places; lives on fishes, aqua- 
tic birds and rabbits ; varies in colour. 

16. F. pnlumbariits. Goshawk. Cere 
black, edged with yellow ; legs yellow ; body 
brown; tail-feathers with pale "bands; eye- 
brows white. Inhabits England and Europe 
generally, as also North America ; twenty-two 
inches long; devours poultry; and was former- 
ly much used in falconry. 

17. F. communis. Common falcon. Yearly 
falcon. Aged falcon. Body brown, the fea- 
thers edged with rusty ; tail with darker trans- 
verse bands; bill blueish-ash ; cere, irids, and 
legs yellow. 

C. Another variety : inclining to brown, 
y. Back gibbous. 

Head, neck, and breast with brown spots. 
1. Entirely white; with scarcely visible yel- 
low spots. 

f. Uniformly brownish black, 
n, Wing9 spotted. 

•. Body above brown with darker spots ; be- 
neath white with brown spots. 

1. Spotted with black and rod. 

*. Body beneath reddj*h tawny, 
x. Breast yellow with rusty spots; wings to- 
wards the tips spotted with white. In- 
habits Europe and North America: the 
varieties marked «. China; y. Hudson's 
bay; x India. Larger than the goshawk ; 
feeds on partridges. Bill dusky or lead 
colour 5 body beneath white* with dusky, 
heart-shaped spots; tail dotted with 
white ; claws black. 

18. F. gyrfalco. Brown gyrfalcpn. Cere 
blue; legs yellow ; body brown, with cinereous 
bands beneath; sides of the tail white. In- 
habits Europe; preys on herons, cranes, and 
pigeons. 
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ig. F. lannarius. Lanner. Cere yellow; 
legs and bill blue ; body beneath with black 
longitudinal 9pots. Two other varieties, dif- 
fering in shade or disposition of colour, but not 
essentially. Inhabits England, Sweden, Tar- 
tary, and other parts of Europe; size of a buz- 
zard ; migrates; builds its nest in low trees; 
aud is much esteemed in falconry. 

20. F. cyaneas. Hen-harrier. Cere white; 
legs tawny; body hoary-blue; a white arch 
over the eyes surrounding^thc chin. Inhabits 
England, other parts of Europe, and Africa: 
seventeen inches long. 

21. F. tinnunculus. Restril. Cere and 
legs yellow; back purplish-red, with black 
spots; breast with brown streaks ; tail round- 
ed. Two other varieties from difference or 
different dispositions of colour. Inhabits Eng- 
land, Siberia, and other parts of Europe, on 
the tops of old buildings; migrates into the 
north early in the spring, preys on mice, small 
birds and insects; and was formerly trained for 
catching game. 

22. F. nisus. Sparrow-hawk. Cere greeny 
legs yellow ; belly white waved with grey ; 
tail with blackish bands. Two other varieties. 

£. Back spotted with white. 

y. Body entirely white. Inhabits England 
and Europe generally, Africa, and Ma- 
deira ; the male twelve inches long, the 
female fifteen ; very bold ; preys on poultry, 
partridges, pigeons, and small birds; and 
is taught to catch larks. 

S3. F. vesnertimis. Ingrian falcon. Cere, 

legs, and eyc-lids yellow ; vent and thighs rusty. 
Inhabits Ingria, Russia, and Siberia; builds 
on the top branches of trees, or takes possession 
of the magpie’s nest; preys on quails, and goes 
abroad chiefly in the evening and at night ; 
size of a pigeon. 

24. F. suhbutco. Hobby. Cere and legs 
yellow: back brown; nape white; belly palish 
with oblong brown spots. Another variety 
from slight difference of colour. Inhabits 
England, Siberia, and other parts of Europe : 
twelve incheslong; preys on larks, which areso 
terrified by their appearance as to fly to man- 
kind for protection. 

25. F. aesolon. Merlin. Cere and legs 
yellow; head ferruginous; body above blueish- 
ash, with rusty spots and stripes ; beneath yel- 
Jowish-white with oblong spots. Inhabits 
Europe: twelve inches long; and migrates 
southerly on the approach ot winter. Is seen 
not uncommonly in our own countiy. There 
are three other varieties with a trivial variance of 
colour; inhabiting the West India islands, or 
New York : about nine inches long. 

26. F. pumilius. Tiny falcon. Legs yel- 
low ; body brown-ash, beneath whitish with 
blackish bars; crown whitish. Inhabits Cay- 
enne : the smallest of the entire genus being 
hardly six inches long. 

The common or yearly falcon is the bird 
most usually employed in ancient^ times in the 
sport or science of falconry He is superior to 
all others for courage, docility, gentleness, 
and nobleness of nature. Several authors take 
the name fa/con to have been occasioned by its 
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crooked talons or pounces, which resemble a 
falx or sickle. Giraldns derives it afalcando , 
because it flies ii\ a curve. The falcon or 
falcon gentle, is both for the fist and for the 
lure, in the choice, take one that has wide 
nostrils, high and large eye-lids, a large black 
eye; a round head, somewhat full on the top; 
barb feathers on the clap of the beaks, 
which should be short, thick, and of an azure 
colour; the breast large, round, and fleshy; 
and the thighs, lcg9, and feet, large and strong ; 
with the scar of the foot soft and hlueish: the 
pounces should be black, with wings long and 
crossing the train, which should be short and 
very pliable. The name falcon is confined to 
the female : for the male is much smaller, 
\ycakcr, and less courageous than the female ; 
and therefore is denominated taisel , or fircelct . 
The falcon is excellent at the river, brook, and 
even field ; and flies chiefly at the larger game, 
as wild-goose, kite, crow, heron, crane, pyc, 
shoveler, &:c. The custom of carrying a falcon 
about, extended to many countries, and was es- 
teemed a distinction of a man of rank. The 
Welsh had a saying, that you may know a 
gentleman by his hawk, horse, and greyhound. 
In fact, a person of Tank seldom went without 
one on his hand. Harold, afterwards king of 
England, is painted going upon a most im- 
portant embassy, with a hawk on his hand and 
a dog under his arm. Henry VI. is represent- 
ed at his nuptials attended by a nobleman and 
his falcon. Even the ladies were not without 
them in earlier times ; for in an ancient sculp- 
ture in the church of Milton Abbas, in Dor- 
setshire, appears the consort of king Athelstan 
with a falcon on her royal fist tearing a bird. 

FALCONER, a person who brings up, 
tames, and manages birds of prey; as falcons, 
hawks, &c. (See Falconry.) The grand 
seignor usually keeps ()000 falconers in his ser- 
vice. The French king had a grand falconer, 
which was an ollice dismembered from that of 
great hunt, grand venur . Historians take no- 
tice of this post as early as the year 1250. 

Falconer (William), a Scotch poet, who 
published, about 1 ?(j 2, an ingenious poem, 
called the Shipwreck. He also wrote an ode 
to the duke of York, which procured him the 
patronage of that prince. Falconer was a 
sailor, and compiled a very useful work, enti- 
tled, The Marine Dictionary. He went out 
in 1769 in the Aurora frigate, which was never 
heard of after sailing from the Cape of Good 
Hope for the East Indies. 

FALCONET. See Fauconet. 
FALCONRY, or FauconrY, the art of 
taming, managing, and tutoring, birds of prey, 
particularly falcons and hawks ; and employing 
them with advantage in the pursuit of game ; 
called also hawking. 

Professor Beckmann shews that so early a9 
the time of Ctesias, hared and foxes were hunt- 
ed in India by means of rapacious birds. The 
account of Aristotle, however, is still more to 
the purpose, and more worthy of notice. " In 
Thrace (says he) the men go out to catch birds 
with hawks. The men beat the reeds and 
bushes which grow in marshy places, in order 


to raise the small birds, which the hawks pur- 
sue and drive to the ground, wherfc the fowlers 
kill them with poles.” The same account is 
to be found in another book ascribed also to 
Aristotle; and which appears, at any rate, to 
be the work of an author not much younger. 
Respecting Thrace, which is situated above 
Amphipohs, a wonderful thing is told, which 
might appear incredible to those who had never 
heard it before. It is said that boys go out into 
the fields, and pursue birds by the assistance of 
hawks. When they have found a place con- 
venient for their purpose, they call the hawks 
by their names, which immediately appear as 
soon as they hear their voices, and chase the 
birds into the bushes, where the boys knock 
them down with sticks and seize them. What 
is still more wonderful, when these hawks lay 
hold of any birds themselves, they throw them 
to the fowlers ; but the boys, in return, give 
them some share of the prey. De mirubiltbns 
auscultat . cap. 128. 

Other writers after Aristotle, such as Anti- 
gonus, iElian, Pliny, and Phile, have also 
given an account of this method of fowling. 
TEIian, who seldom relates any thing without 
some alteration or addition, says, that in Thrace 
nets were used, into which the birds were 
driven by the hawks; and in this he is followed 
by the poet Phile. iElian, also, in another 
place describes a manner of hunting with 
hawks in India, which, as we are told by seve- 
ral travellers, is still practised in Persia, where 
it is well understood, and by other eastern na- 
tions. 

•‘The Indians (says he) hunt hares and 
foxes in the following manner: they do not 
employ (logs, but eagles, crows, and, above all, 
kites, which they catch when young, and train 
for that purpose. They let loose a tatne hare 
or fox, with a piece of flesh fastened to it, and 
suffer these birds to fly after it, in order to seize 
the flesh, which they are fond of, and which, 
on their return, they receive as the reward of 
their labour. When thus instructed to pursue 
their prey, they are sent after wild foxes and 
hares in the mountains; these they follow in 
hopes of obtaining their usual food, 'find soon 
catch them and bring them back to their mas- 
ters, as we are informed by Ctesias. Instead of 
the flesh, however, which was fastened to the 
tame animals, they receive as food the entrails 
of the wild ones which they have caught." 

It seems, therefore, that the Greeks received 
from India and Thrace the first information re- 
specting the method of fowling with birds of 
prey ; but it does not appear that this practice 
was introduced among them at a very early 
period. In Italy, however, it must have been 
very common, for Martial and Apuleius speak 
of it as a thing every where known ; the former 
calls a hawk the fowlcr*s servant. 

Falconry, however, was practised with far 
more spirit and universality among the ancient 
Britons than among any other nation Whatever. 
It commenced at least as early as the middle of 
the fifth century, and was cultivated as late m 
to the fifteenth or sixteenth, and seems at. 
length to have fallen a sacrifice to the inttoduc- 
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tion of gunpowder and the field-sport* to 
which gunpowder gave rise. In its zenith of 
estimation and practice a degree of conse- 

J ^uonce and dignity was attached to the art of 
alconry, which may well excite our surprise 
at the present moment. From the household 
regulations of Howe! Dha, prince of Wales, 
in we learn that the grand falconer rank- 
ed fourth in the order of precedency among 
the twenty-four chief officers of the Welsh 
court; and was limited to three draughts of 
strong potation or metheglin at the royal table, 
lest from intoxication he should neglect his 
hawks. When this exalted courtier succeeded 
in his sport, the prince rose to meet him and 
sometimes held his stirrup. At an early period 
of English history a similar degree of distinc- 
tion appears to hare been conferred on the 
same amusement by the English court. The 
office of grand falconer of England is still he- 
reditary in the duke of St. Alban's family, as 
that of master of ihe game is in the duke of 
Grafton's. No hawks, however, are now kept; 
hut the salary attached to the office continues, 
and amounts* to 982/. 10$. per annum; inde- 
pendently of an additional snip of 30/. for each 
lunar month, making together 1372/. I0f, 
There are various deductions upon this gross 
amount : so that the net produce is reduced to 
About a thousand pounds sterling per annum. 

FA'LDAGE. s. (faldagium % bill barons 
Lat.) A privilege of setting up folds for sheep 
in any field within the manor (Harris). 
FA'LDING.*. A kind of coarse cloth. 
FA'LDSTOOL. s. (j'ald or fold and stool.) 
A kind of stool placed at the south side of the 
altar, at which the kings of England kneel at 
their coronation. 

FALDWORTH, among our old writers, a 
person of sufficient age to be reckoned of some 
decennar . 

FALERII, in ancient geography, a town of 
Rtruria, on the west or right side of the Tiber : 
the people, of the town and territory were called 
Falisci. They made an excellent kind of 
sausage, called by Martial Venter Faliscus. 

FALEZIN, a town of European Turkey, 
remarkable for a battle between the Turks and 
Russians, and for being the place where peace 
Svas concluded between those powers, in 1 J 1 1 - 
Lat. 45. 30 N. I .on. «7. 0 E. 

FALKENBERQ, a strong town of Upper 
Saxony, in Germany. Eat. 53 . 35 N. Lon, 
15. 58 E. 

FALKENBURjGf, a maritime town of 
Sweden, seventeen mjles N.W. of Helmstadt. 
Eat. 56. 52 N. Lon. 12. 50 E. 

FA'LKIA, in botany, a genus of the cla^s 
hexandcia, order digyma. Calyx one-leafed ; 
corol oue-petalled ; campanulate ; styles two ; 
seeds four. One species ; a Cape plant, with 
creeping stem ; leaves entice, and cut at the 

FALKINGHAM, a tovn ip Lincolnshire, 
with a market on Thursdays. Lat. 52, 48 N. 
Lon, Q. 20 W. 

FALKIRK, a handsome towp of Stirling- 
shire, in Scotland, chiefly supported by the 
gr^it markets for Highland cattle, called trysts. 


which are held in its neighbourhood thrice a 
year : 15,000 head of cattle are sometimes sold 
at one tryst. Lat. 55. 57 N. Lon. 45. 8 W . 
Here are 8,838 inhabitants. 

FALKLAND, a borough of Fifeshirc, in 
Scotland, at the foot of one of the beautiful 
green hills called the Lomonds. Here are the 
magnificent ruins of a royal palace, some apart- 
ments of which are still inhabited. Lat. 56. 
18 N. Lon. 3. 7 W. 

Falkland islands, a cluster of islands 
near the Magellanic Straights. The English 
took possession of these islands in the name of 
his Britannic majesty in 1764, hut abandoned 
them in 1774. 

To FALL. v. n. pret. / fell 5 compound 
pret. I hawtf alien or fain, (p&allan, Saxon.} 

1. To drop worn a higher place (Shakspeare). 

2. To crop from an erect to a prone posture. 

3. To drop ; to be held no longer (Acts). 4. 

To move down any descent (Burnet). 5. To 
drop ripe from the tree (Isaiah). 6. To pass 
at me outlet : as a river ( Arbuthnot ). 7* To 
be determined to some particular direction 
( Cheyne ). 8. To apostatize; to depart from 

faith or goodness (Milton). 9- To die by vio- 
lence (Milton). 10. To come to a sudden end 
(Davies). 11. To be degraded from a high 
station ( Shakspeare ). 12. To decline from 
poweror empire (Addison). 13. To enterinto 
any state worse than the former (Dry den) . 14. 
To decrease ; to be diminished (Arbuthnot). 
15. To ebb; to grow shallow. 10. To de- 
crease in value; to hear less price. 17. To 
sink ; not to amount to the full (Baron). 18. 
To be rejected ; to become null (Locke). I(J. 
To decline from violence to calmness ( Shale - 
spectre). 20. To enter into any new state of 
the body or mind (Knolles). 21. To sink into 
an air of discontent or dejection of the look 
(Bacon). 22. To sink below something in 
comparison. 23. To happen; to befall 
(Donne). 24. To come by chance; to light 
on (Shakspeare). 2$. To come in a stated 
method (Holder). 26. To come unexpectedly 
(Boyle). 27* To begin any thing with ardour 
and vehemence (Hale). 28. To handle or 
treat directly (Addison). 29. To come vin- 
dictively ( Chronicles ). 30. To come by any 
m ischanee to any new possessor ( Knolles ) . 31. 
To drop or pass by carelessness or Imprudence 
( Swift ) . 32. To come forcibly and i rr esi subly 
(Acts). 33, To become the property qf any 
one by lot, chance, or otherwise (Uenhttm). 

34. To languish ; to grow faint (Addison). 

35. To be born ; to be yeaned (Mortimer). 

36. To Fall away. To grow lean ( Arhuth - 
not). 37. To Fall away. To revolt; to 
change allegiance (Kings). 38. To Fall 
away , To apostatize (Luke). 39. To Fall 
away. To perish ; to be lost. 40. To Fall 
away. To decline gradually; to fade; to {an- 
guish (Addison). 41. Tp Fall lack. To 
fail of a promise or purpose ( Taylpr ). 42. To 
Fall hack. To recede; to give wav. 43. To 
Fall down. To prostrate onesselt in adora- 
tion (Psalms). 44. To Fall down. To sink; 
not to stand. 45. To Fall down. To bend 
as a suppliant. 46. TV Fall from . To re- 
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volt; to depart from adherence ( Hayward ). 
47. To Fall in. To concur; to coincide. 

46. To Fall in. To comply; to yield to. 

4Q. To Fall off. To separate; to be broken. 

50. To Fall off. To perish; to die away. 

51. To Fall off. To apostatize; to revolt. 

52. To Fall on. To begin eagerly to do any 
thing (Dry den). 53- To Fall on. To make 
an assault ( Shakspeare ). 64. To Fall over . 
To revolt; to desert from one side to the other 
’( Shakspeare ). 65. To Falx out . To quar- 
rel; to jar {Sidney). 56'. To Fall out. To 
happen ; to befall {Hooker). 57. To Fall 
to. To begin eagerly to eat {Dry den). §8. To 
Fall to. To apply himself to {Pope). 69. 
To Fall under. To be subject to {Taylor). 
60. To Fall under. To be ranged with {Ad- 
dison). 61 .To Fall upon. To attack; to 
invade. 62. To Fall upon. To attempt 
(Holder). 63. To Fall upon. To rush 
against {Addison). 

To Fall* v. a. 1. To drop ; to let fall ( Shak • 
sprarc). 2* To sink ; to depress (Bacon). 3. 
To diminish; to let sink {Locke). 4. To 
yean ; to bring forth {Shakspeare). 

Fall. s. (Troiu the verb.) 1. The act of 
dropping from on high {Dryden). 2. The 
act of tumbling from an erect posture (Shak- 
speare). 3. Tne violence suffered in dropping 
from on high (Locke). 4. Death ; overthrow ; 
destruction incurred. 5. Ruin ; dissolution 
(Denham). 6. Dovvnfal j loss of greatness; 
declension from eminence ; degradation 
(Daniel). 7- Declension of greatness, power, 
or dominion (Hooker). 8. Diminution ; de- 
crease of value (Child). 9. Declension or 
diminution of sound ; cadence ; close to mu- 
sic (Milton). 10. Declivity ; steep descent 
(Bacon). 1). Cataract; cascade (Pope). 12. 
The outlet of a current into any other water 
(Addison). 13. Autumn ; the fall of the leaf 
(Dryden). 14. Any thing that comes down 
in great quantities (L' Estrange). 15. The 
act of felling or cutting down. 

Fall of man, in scripture history, 
that lamentable event by which sin and death 
were introduced into the world. The Mosaic 
account of the fall is detailed in the third 
chapter of Genesis ; and need not be repeated 
here. This has been the topic of fruitful con- 
troversies, into which we are not disposed to 
enter. We do not sec upon what principle any 
who call thqjnselves Christians can deny the 
fall of man ; since it was this fall alone which 
. tendered the Christian dispensation necessary , 
lit is this fact which is assumed as the basis, 
"and without which there would be no place 
for the superstructure of redemption. Christ 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance and we know of no hypothesis 

I to account for the introduction of sin, but that 
laid before us in the Scriptures ; where also 
we are furnished with a cure for this most dis- 
mal of all maladies : for if by one man's 

offence death reigned bv one; much more 
they which receive abundance of grace, and of 
foe gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by 
fne Jesgs Christ. Therefore, as by the offep.ee 
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of one judgment came upon all men to cop-, 
dem nation ; even so, by the rightcoasnes of 
one the free gift came upon all men unto jus- 
tification of life,” &c % Rom. v. 17, 18, 19. 

As to the deistical, or, as it is now fashion- 
able to call them, philosophical objections to 
the fall of man, those who arc desirous to see 
it triumphantly proved how unphilosophical 
they are, may consult Dclany's " Revelation 
examined with Candour,” Dissertations 1, 2, 
and 6. 

FALLA 'CIOUS. a. ( falladcux , French.) 
1« Producing mistake; sophistical (South). 
2. Deceitful ; mocking expectation (Milton). 

FALLA CIOUSLY, ad. Sophistically ; 
with purpose to deceive (Brown). 

FALLACIOUSNESS. 1. Tendency to de- 
ceive ; inconclusiveness. 

FALLA'CY. s. ( fiillacia , Latin.) So- 
phism ; logical artifice ; deceitful argument 
(Sidney). 

FALLIBILITY, j. (from fullillc.) Li- 

ableuess to he deceived ; uncertainty (IVutts). 

FALLIBLE, a. (Jalln y Latin.) Liable to 
error ; such as may be deceived (Tauler). 

FALLING, .v. (.from fall.) Indenting 
opposed to prominence (Addison). 

Falling-sickness. See Epilep- 
sia. 

Fa'lling-stars. See Meteorolo- 
gy. 

FALLOPIAN TUBE. See Tuba Fal- 

LOPIANA- 

Fallopian ligament. See Poupakt’s 

LIGAMENT. 

FALLOPIUS (Gabriel), an eminent phy- 
sician and anatomist of Modena, was bom in 
I4()0. He discovered the tubes called thence 
Fallopian tubes. He was professor of ana- 
tomy, first at Pisa, and next at Padua, where 
he ilicd in 15(i3. All his works were pub- 
lished in 3 vols. folio, at Venice, 1586 and 
l6o(j, and at Frankfort in lO'UO and Kiofi. 

FALLOW, a. (palepe, Saxon.) I. Palo 
red, or pale yellow (Cla rcu don). 2. Unsowed; 
left to rest after the years of tillage (Hayward). 
3. Plowed, hut not sowed ( Hoivcl ). 4. Un- 

plowed ; uncultivated (Shakspeare). 6. U un- 
occupied j neglected ( Hudiiras ). 

Fa'llqw. s » (from the adjective.) L 
Ground plowed in order to be plowed again 
(Mortimer) 1. Ground lying at rest (Howe). 

To Fa'llow. v. n. To plow in order to a 
second plowing (Mortimer). 

Fallow deer ; deer bred in parks 
for the production of venison, as well as for 
ornament. The male is called a buck ; the 
female, a doe ; the offspring of both, a fawn s 
they slightly vary in colour, but are chiefly o t 
a dark dingy brown, inclining to black, or a 
mottled sandy dun. The buck is furnished 
with horns, which he sheds yearly : the doe 
has no such weapons for self-defence. 

The buck sheds his horns from the middle 
of April to the close of May, and for the most 
part regenerates them by the month of Sep- 
tember. The doe generally produces her young 
iu the last week jjf M»y, or by th 5 middle of 
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June. The season for buck venison com- 
mences in July* and continues till about Mi- 
chaelmas ; when doe venison comes in, and 
continues till January. 'The rutting time, or 
season of procreation, commences at the latter 
end of August, and continues during the 
greater part of September. 

Buck-hunting was formerly a much more 
common sport than at present, and a dwarf 
kind of stag- hounds, called buck-hounds, was 
kept for the purpose. The uncertainty, how- 
ever, and short duration of the chase has 
nearly destroyed the practice ; and there i s, in 
the present day, hardly any such thing in the 
kingdom as a pack kept solely for the purpose 
of hunting fallow deer. 

Fallow land. Land under no im- 
mediate cultivation, ploughed up and laid at 
rest, to acquire from its exposure to the oxygen 
of the air additional strength for the produc- 
tion of future crops. Of fallow lands tlicrc are 
two kinds, summer and winter ; for which 
see Husbandry. 

FA'LLOWNESS. s. (from fallow.) Bar- 
renness; an exemption from bearing fruit 
( Donne ). 

FALMOUTH, a seaport of Cornwall, with 
a market on Thursday. About two centuries 
ago, there were not more than two or three 
houses, but it is now governed by a mayor, 
four aldermen, and a town-clcrk. It has a very 
noble and extensive harbour, communicating 
with a number of navigable creeks; and it is 
a flourishing town of great traffic, which has 
been much improved by its being the station 
of the packets to Spain, Portugal, aiul Ame- 
rica. Lat. 50. 8 N. Lon. 4. 58 \V. 

Falmouth, is also the name of a town in 
Jamaica, on the N. coast; of one in Virgi- 
nia; and of a seaport in the state of Massa- 
ehusets. 

FALSE, a. ( falsus , Latin.) 1 . Not mo- 
rally true; expressing that which is not 
thought ( Shakspcarc ). 2. Not physically 
true ; conceiving that which does not exist. 
(Davies). 3. Supposititious ; succedanccus 
(Bacon). 4. Deceiving expectation ( L'Est .). 
5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety ( Shak .). 
f>. Not honest; not just (Donne). 7. Trea- 
cherous ; perfidious ; traiterous ( Shakspcarc ). 
p. Counterfeit; hypocritical; not real ( Dry - 
4en). 

False, ad. Not truly; falsely ( Shaksp .). 

False action, if brought against one 
whereby he is cast into prison, and dies pend- 
ing the suit, the law gives no remedy in this 
case, because the truth or falsehood of the 
matter cannot appear before it is tried : and 
if $he plaintiff is barred, or non-suited at com- 
mon law, regularly all the punishment is 
amercement. 

False imprisonment is a trespass com- 
mitted against a person, by arresting and im- 
prisoning him without just cause, contrary to 
law; or where a man is unlawfully detained 
without legal process : and it is also used for a 
writ which is brought for this tresjrtss. If a 
person be $uy way unlawfully detained, it is 
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false imprisonment ; and considerable damages 
are recoverable in those actions. 

False, when used in music, is applied to 
such chords as do not contain all the intervals 
appertaining to them in their perfect state : 
thus, a false fifth contains only six semitones. 

False voice. See Voice. 

Fa lse-qu arter. In the manage, a 
cleft or chink in the side or quarter of a 
horse’s hoof, running in an oblique or slant- ’ 
ing direction with the horny fibres of it, from ' 
the coronet to its base, by which the homy 
substance of the crust is divided, and one part 
of the hoof is separated from the other, and 
consequently rendered unable to support the 
portion or share of weight which the limb 
should sustain. When the horse sets his foot 
to the ground, the crack widens, and when 
he lifts it up again the hardened edges of the 
divided hoof inclose betwixt them the tender 
and soft parts, and squeeze them so as fre- 
quently to occasion bleeding at the crack; nor 
is this all, for it often happens that the com- 
plaint is attended with mfiaimnation of the 

parts, a discharge of matter, and consequent 

lameness. This complaint is occasioned in 
general by a wound or bruise upon the coro- 
net, by which the continuity of pans is 
broken, for we always find that wnen the 
horny fibres of the hoof are divided at their 
roots, they seldom, or perhaps never, unite 
again, but leave a blemish of a greater or less 
extent, in proportion to the size or depth of 
the wound or bruise. From this account of 
the nature of the complaint, it is evident that 
a radical cure cannot possibly be effected* 
though we have it in our power so far to pal- 
liate it as to render the horse in a measure 
useful, by adopting a shoe of such a con- 
struction ns will support the whole weight of 
the injured limb, without pressing too much 
upon the injured quarter ; for which purpose 
a round, or what is commonly termed a barred 
shoe, is undoubtedly the most proper. The sur- 
face of the hoof on and near the diseased part 
should likewise be cut down lower than the 
surface of the crust upon which the shoe is to 
rest, or if the hoof will not admit of cutting 
down, the shoe may be raised up from the 
weak quarter; either of which methods of 
proceeding will remove the weight from the 
diseased part, and consequently tile horse will 
not halt so much as before* Sand and 
gravel are easily admitted into the chink or 
crack, and accumulated there till they irritate 
and inflame the parts, in consequence of 
which matter forms underneath the hoof, 
which not unfrequently breaks out at th6 
coronet, and produces the most inveterate ul- 
cers — to heal which it is extremely difficult, 
on account of the sinus or fistula, commonly 
called a quitter, t branching out in different di- 
rections under *thc hoof.— Horses that have 
this defect should be carefully attended to; 
and when the thick hardened parts or edges of 
the crack grow too high, by which it '^render- 
ed so much the -deeper, and of consequence 
lodges a greater portion of sand, or other*#*- 
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traneous matter ; these edges should be rasped 
down, or pared with a crooked knife, till ihe 
seam entirely disappears ; but where there re- 
mains a blackness or appearance of grave), the 
part must be traced further, always taking care 
not to draw blood if it can possibly be avoided. 
The crack being made smooth and equal, it will 
not be easy for sand, or gravel to lodge in it, 
.but as the’ parts will be tender, it will be pro- 
.per to apply an emollient poultice for n few 
clays, till the soreness subsides. If the inflam- 
mation had been great, and matter had formed 
in the crack in consequence thereof, or if the 
parts have been wounded by the knife, in par- 
ing down the hardened edges, fungus may per- 
haps shoot out -and become troublesome. In 
which Vase the hard parts of the hoof near 
it are to be removed, and a digestive poultice 
applied. 

False roots, in arithmetic and algebra, 

> negative and impossible roots of numbers or 
equations. So tne square root of If) may he 
reckoned either 4 or — 4, the former true, the 
latter false. The cube root of 1, is either 1 , or 

1 +a/- 3 l-v'—'J , . 

, or , the latter two 

•C 2 

false or imaginary. Again, if r be the real 
root of any cube r 3 , the two false roots of it 


will be - 


»+V — 3 


and 


To False, v. a. (from the noun.) Out of 
use. 1 . To violate by failure of veracity (Spen- 
ser) . 2. To deceive (Spenser), 3 
to balk ; to evade (Spenser) . 

FA LSEHE'ARTF.D. a. ( false and heart.) 
Treacherous; perfidious; deceitful (Bacon). 

FA'LSEHOOD. s. (from false.) 1. Want 
of truth ; want of veracity (South). 2. Want 
of honesty; treachery (Mi/ ton), 3. A lie; a 
false assertion ( Job). 4. Counterfeit ; impos- 
ture (Milton). 

FA'LSELY. ad. (from false). 1 . Contra- 
rily to truth ; not truly (Government of ihe 
Tongue). 2. Erroneously ; by mistake ( Smal - 
ridge). 2. Perfidiously’; treacherously; de- 
ceitfully. 

FA'LSENESS. s. (from false.) 1. Contra- 
riety to truth. 2. Want of veracity ; violation 
p of promise ( Tillotson ). 3. Duplicity; deceit 
x (Hammond). Treachery ; perfitly ; traitorous- 
wess (Rogers). 

FA'LSERS s. (from false). A deceiver 
(Spenser). 

FALSETTO. (Italian.) That species of 
voice in a man, the compass of which lies 
above his natural voice, anu is produced by ar- 
tificial straining. 

FALSIFI'ABLE. 
to be counterfeited or corrupts 
FALSIFICATION. *. (falsification, Fr.) 

I I . The act of counterfeiting ajiy thing so as to 
make it appear what it is not (Bacon). 2. 
Confutation (Broome), 

FA'LSIFIER. (from falsify.) 1. One 
that counterfeits ; one that makes any thing to 
seem what it is not (Boyle). 2. A liar 
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1 . To counterfeit ; to forge (Hooker), t. To 
confute ; to prove false (Addison). 3. To vio- 
late; to break by falsehood (Knolles). 

To Fa'lsify. v. n. To tell lies(&o»M). 
FA'LSiTY . s. ( falsitas , Lat.) l. False- 
hood ; contrariety to truth (Sandy s). 2. A 
lie ; an errour (Glanville). 

FALSTAFF. See Fastolff. 

FALSO BORDONE, a musical term, 
which denotes that ground bass of an air whose 
notes move all in consecution. 

FALSTER, a little island of Denmark, 
near the entrance of the Baltic, between the 
islands of Zealand, Laland, and Mona. 

To FA'LTEIl. v. n. ( vaultur, Islandick.) 

1 . To hesitate in the utterance of words (Dry- 
den). 2. To fail in any act of the body ( Shale - 
speare ). 3. To fail in any act of the under- 
standing. 

To Fa'lter. v . a. To cleanse; to sift 
(Mortimer). 

FA'LTERINGLY. ad. (from falter.) With 
hesitation ; with difficulty ; with feebleness. 

FALX, (falx.) In anatomy. The falci- 
form procc93 of the dura mater. See Falci- 
form process. 

FAMA CLAMOSA, in the judicial pro- 
cedure of the church 6f Scotland, a ground of 
action before a presbytery against one of its 
members, independent of any regular com- 
plaint by a particular accuser. 

FAMAGUSTA (the ancient Arsinoc), an 
episcopal town of the island of Cyprus, in 
To defeat; Asiatic Turkey. Lat. 35. 10 N. Lon. 35. 
55 E. 

To lA'MBLE. v. n. ( famller , Danish.) 
To hesitate in the speech (Skinner). 

FAME. »v. (farna, Latin.) 1. Celebrity; 
renown (Addison). 2. Report; rumour (Jo- 
shua). 

Fame (Tama), a heathen goddess, celebrat- 
ed chiefly by the poets. She is feigned to be the 
last of the race of Titans produced by the earth, 
to have her palace in the air, and to have a 
vast number of eyes, ears, and tongues. 

FA'MED. a. (from/awr.) Renowned; ce- 
lebrated ; much talked of (Dnjden). 

FA ME LESS. a. Without fame (May). 
FaMFIS CANINA. See Bulimia. 

FA M PLI A R. a. ( familiaris , Latin.) l! 


1 — — 3 


A d L' Estrange). 

Th FALSIFY. 


Domestic; relating to a family (Pope). 2. 
Affable; easy in conversation (Shakspcare). 
3. Unceremonious^ free [Sidney). 4. Well 
known (Watts). 5. Well acquainted with; 
accustomed (Pope). (). Common ; frequent 
(Locke). 7. Easy; unconstrained (Addison). 
8. Too nearly acquainted (Camden). 
Fami'liar.*. 1 . An intimate ; one long 
a. (from falsify.) Liable aaquainted (Rogers). 2. A demon supposed 
corrupted. __ to attend at call (Shakspeare). 

Familiars of the Inquisition, per- 
sons who assist in apprehending such as are 
accused, and carrying them to prison. They 
are assistants to the inquisitors, and arc called 
familiars because they belong to his family. 

FAMILI A'RITY. s. (familiarity French.) 
1. Easiness of conversation; affability. 2. 
Acquaintance ; habitude (JUerburtfi 3. Easy 
v. a. (falsifier, French.) intercourse (Pope). 
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To FAMPLI ARIZE, v. a. ( familiarise r 9 
French.) 1 . To make easy by habitude. 2. 
To bring down from a state of distant supe- 
riority ( Addison ). 

FAMILIARLY, ad. (fom familiar.) 1. 
Unceremoniously ; with freedom {Bacon). 2. 
Commonly ; frequently (Raleigh). 3. Easily ; 
without formality (Pope). 

FAMI'LLK. (en families French.) In a fa- 
mily way ; domestically (Swift). 

FAMILIES, in natural history, any num- 
ber of individuals, whether animals, vegeta- 
bles or minerals, that resemble each other in a 
variety of prominent natural characters. The 
term is synonymous with tribes. 

Families of vegetables. Linndu9 
(Philos. Bot.) divides the vegetable world into 
seven families. 1. Fungi, 2. Algae. 3. M us- 
ci, or mosses. 4. Filiccs, or fern9. 5. Gra- 
mma, or grasses. 6. Palm®, or palms. 7- 
Plant®, or plants ; including all that are not 
in the foregoing families. See Gentes. 

M. Adanson published a system, under the 
title of Families des Plantes. And the Lich- 
field society have given their translation of 
Linn^us’s Genera Plantarum the same title, iu 
English. 

FAMILY. s. ( familia , Latin.) 1. Those 
who live in the same house ; household 
(Swift ) . 2. Those that descend from one com- 
mon progenitor ; a race ; a generation (Num- 
levs). 3. A course of descent ; a genealogy 
(Pope). 4. A class; a tribe; a species (Ra- 
ft//*). 

Family op cup vEs. See Curves. 

FA'MINE. £ ( famine , French.) Scarcity 
of food; dearth (Hate). 

To FA'MISH. v. a. (from fames, Latin.) 
3. To kill with hunger; to starve ( Shak - 
spearv). 2. To kill by deprivation or denial of 
any thing necessary to life (Milton). 

To Fa'mish. v . n. To die of hunger ; to suf- 
fer extreme hunger ( Shakspeare ). 

FAMISHMENT, s, Want of food (Hake- 
will). 

FAMO'SITY. s. (from famous.) Renown. 

FAMOUS. a. (farnosus, Lat.) Renown- 
ed ; celebrated ; much talked of ( Peacham ). 

FAMOUSLY, ad. With celebrity ; with 
great renown (Shakspeare). 

FAMOUSNESS, s. Celebrity; great fame. 

FAN. s. (vannus, Latin.) 1. An instrument 
used by ladies to move the air and cool them- 
selves (Atterbury). 2. Any thing spread out 
like a woman's fan (L* Estrange). 3. The in- 
strument by which the chaft is blown away 
when corn is winnowed (Shakspeare). 4. 
Any thing by which the air is moved (Dry- 
den). h. An instrument to raise the fire 
(Hooker). 

To Fan- v. a. 1. To cool or recreate with 
a fan ( Spectator ). 2. To ventilate; to affect 
l»y air put in motion (Milton), 3 . To sepa- 
rate, as by winnowing (Bacon)* 

Fan, a machine used to raise wind, and 
cool the air by agitating it. That the use of 
the fan was known to the ancients is very evi- 
dent from wjiat Terence says, “ Cape hoc fla- 
bclluiPjtt ventulum huic sic Facito and from 
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Ovid. Art. Amand. i. 171- “ Profuit et tenues 
ventos movisse flabello." The fans of the an- 
cients were made of different materials; but 
the most elegant were composed of peacock's 
feathers, or perhaps painted so as to represent 
a peacock’s tail. 

The custom which now prevails among the 
ladies of wearing fans was borrowed from the 
cast, where the hot climate renders the use of. 
fans and umbrellas indispensably necessary.. 
The 9hape and construction of our modern 
fans are too well known to n<ed any particular 
description. 

Fan is also an instrument to winnow corn. 
The fan which Virgil calls mystica vannus 
Iacchi, was used in initiations into the myste- 
ries of the ancients : .for as the persons who 
were to be initiated into these mysteries were 
to be particularly good, this instrument, which 
separates the corn from the chaff, was a fir em- 
blem of separating the good from the vicious 
and useless part of mankind. It is figura- 
tively applied in a similar manner in Luke 
iii. 17. 

FANLIGHT, in architecture, a name 
given to windows of nearly a semicircular 
Form, the panes of which diverge from the 
centre, in resemblance of an open fan. 

FAN PALM, in botany. See Chamce- 

ROFS. 

FANATICISM, s. (from fanatic.) Enthu- 
siasm ; religious frenzy (Rogers). 

FANATIC, a. ( fanattcus , Latin.) En- 
thusiastic; struck with a superstitious frenzy 
(Milton). 

FanaTic. s. An enthusiast; a man mad 
with wild notions of religion (D. of Piety). 

FA'NCIFUL. a . (fancy and full.) 1 . Ima- 
ginative ; rather guided by imagination than 
reason (IToodward). 2. Dictated by the ima- 
gination, r.ot the reason ; full of wild images 
(Hayward). 

FANCIFULLY, ad. According to the 
wildness of imagination. 

F A'NCIFULNESS. s. Addiction to the 
pleasures of imagination (Hale)* 

FA'NCY. s. ( phanlasia , Latin.) l. Ima- 
gination ; the power by which the mind forms 
to itself images and representations of things 
or persons. (See Imagination.) 2. An opi- 
nion bred rather by the imagination than the 
reason ( Clarendon ). 3. Taste; idea ; concep- 
tion of things (Addison). 4. Imrge ; concep- 
tion ; thought (Shakspeare). 5. Inclination $ 
liking; fondness (Collier). 6. Caprice; hu- 
mour; whim (Dryden). 7. Frolic; idte^ 
scheme; vagary (V Estrange). 8. Something 
that pleases or entertains ( Bacon ). 

To Fa'ncy. v. tu To imagine; to believe 
without being able to prove (Locke). 

To Fa'ncy.. v. a. 1. To portray in the 
mind; to imagine (Dryden). 2. To like; to 
be pleased with (Raleigh)* 

FA'NCYMONGER. s. One who deals in 
tricks of imagination (Shakspeare). 

FA'NCYSICK- a. One whose distemper is 
in his own mind (L' Estrange)., 

FANDANGO, a dance much practised in , 
Spain, and of which the natives of that cou*** 
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fond. Its air is lively, 
the English hornpipe. 


try are 
and much 
{Busby). 

FANE, s . (fane, French ; fanttm, Latin.) 
A temple: a place consecrated to religion 
{Philips). 

FaONFARON. s. (French.) 1. A bully; 
a hector ( Dryden ). 2. A blusterer ; a boaster 
of more than he can perform (L % Estrange). 

• FANFARON A'I)E. s. (from fanfaron .) 
•A bluster; a tumour of fictitious dignity 
{Swift). 

To FANG, v . a. (panjan, Saxon.) To 
seize; to gripe; to clutch ( Shakspeare ). 

Fang. s. (from the verb.) 1. The long 
tusks of a boar or other animal by which the 
prey is seized { Shakspeare ). 2. The nails ; the 
talons. * 3. Any shoot or other thing by which 
hold is taken {Evelyn). 

FA'NGED. a . (from fang.) Furnished 
with fangs or long teeth ; furnished with any 

• instruments in imitation of fangs {Phillips). 

FA'NGLE. s. (from penjan, Saxon.) Silly 
attempt ; trifling scheme. 

FA'NGLED. a. (from fangle.) Gaudy; ri- 
diculously showy; vainly decorated (Shak- 
speare 

FA'NGLESS. c. (from fang.) Toothless ; 
without teeth ( Shakspeare ). 

FA'NGOT. s. A quantity of wares. 
FANIONS, in the military art, small flags 
carried along with the baggage. 

FA'NNEL. s. (fanon, french.) A sort of 
ornament like a scarf, worn about the left arm 
«f a mas* priest when he ofliciates. 

FA'NNER. s. One that plays a fan {Jere- 
miah). 

FANG, an ancient episcopal town of L rhi- 
no, in Italy, 20 miles E. of U rhino. Lat. 
43. 46 N. Lon. 13. 5 E. 

FANTAS1ED. a. (from fantasy .) Filled 
with fancies or imaginations {Shakspeare). 
FANTA'SM. s. See Phantasm. 
FANTASTICAL. Fantastic, a. {fun- 
tastique , French.) 1. Irrational; bred only 
in the imagination. 2. Subsisting only in the 
fancy ; imaginary. 3. Unreal ; apparent only 
{Shakspeare). 4. Uncertain; unsteady; irre- 
gular {Prior). 5. Whimsical; fanciful; ca- 
pricious {Addison ) . 

' FANTASTICALLY, ad. (from fantast- 
ical.) 1. By the power of imagination. 2. 
Capriciously; humorously {Shakspeare). 3. 
Wnimsicallw( Grew) . 

FA NTA'STIC ALNESS . Fantastic- 
vbss. s. 1. Humorousness; mere compli- 
ance with fancy. 2. Whimsicalness; unrea- 
sonableness (TiUotson). 3. Caprice; unstea- 
diness- „ 

FA'NTASY. s. (from J'antaisie, French.) 
I. Fancy; imagination; the power of imagin- 
ing (Newton). 2. Idea; image of the mind 
( Spenser ). 3. Humour; inclination (IVhit- 

^"FANTIN, a small kingdom of Guinea, in 
Africa, where the English and Dutch have 
forts. The principal town or village has the 
same name. 
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FANUM, a temple, or place consecrated tt 
some deity. 

FAP. a. Fuddled; drunk ( Shakspeare ). 

FAR. ad. (ye-op, Saxon.) 1. To great ex- 
tent in length (Prior). 2. To a great extent 
every way (Prior). 3. To a great distance 
progressively ( Shakspeare ). 4. Remotely; at 
a great distance ( Knolles ). To a distance 

(lialeigh). 6. In a great part (Judges). 7- 
In a great proportion ; by many degrees. 8. 
To a great height; magnificently ( Shakspeare ). 

9. To a certain point or degree (TiUotson). 

10. Off is joined with Jar, when far noting 
distance is not followed by a preposition : as t 
set the boat far off, I set the boat far from me. 

Far-fetch. s. A deep stratagem (. tiudi - 
bras). 

Far-fetched, a . I. Brought from 
places remote (Milton). 2. Studiously sought; 
elaborately strained ( Shakspeare ). 

Far-piercing, a. Striking or penetrat- 
ing a great way (Pope). 

Far-shooting, a. Shooting to a great 
distance (Dryden). 

Yah. a. 1 . Distant ; 'remote (Dryden). 2. 
From Far. From a remote place (Deut.). 

Far. s. (contracted from Jarrow.) Young 
pigs (Turner). 

To FARCE, v. a. (farcio, Latin.) l.To 
stuff; to fill with mingled ingredients ( Carew ). 
2. To extend ; to swifll out ( Shakspeare ). 

Farce was originally a droll, petty shew, 
or entertainment, exhibited by charlatans, or 
quacks, and their buffoons, in the open street, 
to gather the crowd together. 

The word is French, and signifies literally, 
force-meat or stuffing. It was applied on this 
occasion, without aoubt, on account of the 
variety of jests, jibes, tricks. See. wherewith 
the entertainment was interlarded. Some au- 
thors derive farce from the Latin facetiae 
others from the Cchic force, mockery ; others 
from the Latin farcire, to stuff. At present, 
farce is removed from the street to the theatre ; 
and instead of being performed by merry-an- 
drews to amuse the rabble, is now acted by 
our comedians, and become the entertainment 
of the politest audiences. The poets have re- 
formed the wildness of the primitive farces, 
and brought them to the taste and manner of. 
comedy. The difference between the two on 
our stage, is that the latter keeps to nature 
and probability ; and, in order to that, is con- 
fineu to certain laws, unities, &c. prescribed 
by the ancient critics. The former disallows 
of all laws, or rather sets them all aside on oc- 
casion. Its end is purely to please, or to make 
merry 5 and it sticks at nothing which may 
contribute thereto, however wild and extra- 
vagant. Hence the dialogue is usually low, 
the persons of inferior rank, and the fable or 
action trivial or ridiculous; and nature and 
truth are every where heightened and exagge- 
rated to affoid the more palpable ridicule. 

FA'RCICAL. a. (from farce.) Belonging 
to a farce ; appropriated to a farce. 

FARCTOUS. (farcio, to stuff or cram.) 
In botany, stuffed, crammed, ot full; without 
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guy vacuities.— Farc/wwt/o/tttm ; a stuffed leaf, 
full of pith or pulp ; in opposition to tubulous 
and, fistulous, tubular or hollow like a pipe. — 
It is applied also to the stem and pericarp. 

FAKCY. (from farce , on account of its 
intumescence.) Iii the manage. A disease pe- 
culiar to the horse, the ass, and the mule; 
bearing a striking resemblance to the glanders, 
only that this latter is for the most part a local 
affection, or commences as such, and is capa- 
ble of being produced by inoculation with the 

I mrulent matter of the glanders. It is evident- 
y a disease of the lymphatic system, rendering 
it incapable, in the glands that are affected, of 
secreting their accustomed aud healthy juices, 
and of propelling the fluids which they have 
absorbed along their accustomed course. 
These in consequence stagnate, inflame the 
vessels in which they arc con lined, and a va- 
riety of tumours, ulcerations, and the discharge 
of afoul sanies follow. 

At the commencement of the disease, a con- 
siderable enlargement and rigidity may be per- 
ceived in the affected absorbent, accompanied by 
much pain and inflammation. Glandular tu- 
mours are observed to arise, at first extremely 
sensible, but soon becoming schirrous: small 
ulcerations (called farcy buds) are soon visi- 
ble, discharging a foul and corroding sanies ; 
the edges of these buds arc thick and hard, 
and the whole has an unhealthy aspect. If 
these symptoms arc permitted to increase, the 
discharge becomes absorbed into the circulation ; 
the system, consequently, is speedily and totally 
tainted, the ulcers spread with considerable ra- 
pidity, and few parts of the skin will remain 
long free from them ; the sheath enlarges, as 
also the extremities; the coat stares, and the 
skin attaches itself closely to the body. At 
such a period it will be no easy undertaking to 
afford permanent relief; but where we have 
an opportunity of encountering the malady in 
its primary stages, we have a right to entertain 
very sanguine nones of success. 

Calomel, or other preparations of mercury, 
given as alteratives, and continued daily till 
commotion be excited, or nearly so, appears 
to afford the best mode .ofintcrnal treatment : 
extreme cleanness, emollient lotions, thorough 
grooming, and the application of digestive 
ointment to the ulcers, with gentle exercise, 
is the most adviseable external treatment. 

Where the animal is full in flesh, rowels 
will frequently prove of much advantage ; but 
they can seldom be employed with propriety in 
lean and debilitated habits. 

The disease termed water-farcy, by 
old farriers, is completely dropsical, and may 
be owing either to a deficiency in the absorb- 
ent^, or to an increased actiou of the secreting 
vessels ; but, wc believe, more particularly to 
the latter. In such cases we can discover no 
enlargement in the absorbents, nor is there the 
same appearance of ulceration as in the true 
farcy. It is usually removed* without mnch 
difficulty, by diuretics, or mild purgatives ; but 
in more obstinate instances mercury must here 
also be had recourse to. 
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FA'KDEL. S, (/or<fr//o, Italian.) A bundle* 
a little pack ( Shakspcare ). 

FAR I )ING-DEAL, or Faroino^and, 
in our old customs, a rood, or fourth part of an 
acre. 

To FARE, v . n. (papan, Saxon.) 1. To go ; 
to pass ; to travel (Fairfax). 2. To be in a 
state good or bad (Waller). 3. To proceed in 
any train of consequences good or bad (Milton). 

4. To happen to any one well or ill (South)* 

5. To feed ; to eat (Brown). 

Fare. s . (from the verb.) l. Price of pas- 
sage in a vehicle bv land or by water (Dry den). 
2. Food prepared tor the table ; provisions. 

In London the fares of Hackney-coaches, 
and of boats on the Thames, are established by 
law : tables of these fares may be found in most 
large accounts of London, and in sevenfl annual 
pocket-books. 

FARE11AM, a town of Hampshire, having 
a market on Wednesdays, 74 miles W. by S. of 
London. 

FAllEWE'LL. (Cape), the most southerly" 
promontory of Greenland, tying at the entrance 
of Davis’s Streight. Lat. 59. 38 N. Lon. 42. 
30 W. 

The same name is given to a promontory of 
New Zealand. Lat. 40. 37 S. Long. 172. 
4! E. 

Farewe'jll. ad. 1. The parting compli- 
ment ; adieu (Shaksp). 2. It is sometimes 
used only as an expression of separation with- 
out kindness (Waller). 

Farf.we'll. s. Leave; act of departure 
(Shahspeare). 

FARFARA, (farfara fxovwfarfarus,) (the 
white poplar, so called because its leaves resem- 
hlc those of the white poplar). SeeTussi- 
LAGO. 

FAllI'NA.(/«nna, from far, corn, of which 
it is made). Meal or flour. A term given to 
the pulverulent and glutinous part of wheat 
and other seeds, which is obtained by grinding 
and sifting. It is highly nutritious, and con- 
sists of gluten, starch, and mucilage. See 
Wheat, and Pollen. 

FARINACEOUS. A term given to all arti- 
cles of food which contain farina. SeeFAR ina. 

FAR LEW, money paid by the tenant in 
the west of England, in lieu of a heriot. 

FARM, Far in, or Ferm, ( firma ), in 
law, signifies a little country messuage or dis- 
trict, containing house and land, with other 
conveniences ; nired, or taken by lease, either 
in writing, or parole under a certain yearly 
rent. (Sec Lease.) This in divers parts redii- 
ferently termed : in the north it is a tack ; in> 
Lancashire, a fcrnieholt ; in Essex, a wike, &c. 
In the corrupted Latin, firma signified a place 
inclosed or shut in : whence, in some provin-. 
ces, Menage observes, they call closerie or clo- 
sure, what in others they call a farm. Add, 
that we. find locere ad frmam , to siguify, to let 
to farm ; probably on account of the sure hold 
the tenant here has, in comparison of tenants at 
will. 

Spelman and Skinner, however, choose to 
derive the word farm from the Saxon fcarme. 
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mfsorme, that is, victus, provision ; because commentators upon Shakspearc. His 
the country people and tenants anciently paid upon the Learning of ShaKspeare,* dedicated' 
their rents in victuals and other necessaries, to Mr. Cradock, the intelligent resident of 
which were afterwards converted into the pay- Gumley-Hall in Leicestershire, has passed 
ment of a sum of money. Whence a farm was through several editions. This essay was, in 
originally a place that furnished its landlord fact, the first foundation of his fame, which an 
with provisions. And among the Normans unconquerable indolence prevented him from 
they still distinguish between farms that pay in carrying to that height to which the exer- 
kind, i. e, provisions, and those which pay in cisc of nis literary talents could not have failed 

• money ; calling the former simply J'crmes , and to raise it. So great indeed was his love of 

* the latter blanche jerme, white ferm. case, that after having announced for subscript 

Speltnan shows, that the word Jirma anci- tions a history of Leicestershire, and actually 
ently signified not only what we now call a begun to print it, rather than submit to the fa- 
farm, but also a feast or entertainment, which tigue of carrying it through the press, he re- 
the fanner gave the proprietor or landlord for turned the subscriptions, and presented the 
a certain number of days, and at a certain rate MSS. and plates to Mr. Nichols, the respecta- 
for the lands he held of him. Thus fearrne in ble printer of the Gentleman’s Magazine, who 
the la\trs of king Canute is rendered by Mr. has since carried on the history wi in a degree of 
Lainbard r ictus : and thus we read of reddere spirit, ability, and industry, perhaps unprecc* 
firman, unius tioctis , and reddebat union diem dented in this department of literature. 


dc Jirma ; which denote provision for a night 
ana a day, the rents about the time of the con- 
quest being all paid in provisions : which cus- 
tom is said to nave been first altered under 
king Henry I. We also say to farm duties, 
imposts, &c. 

Farm (Culture of a). See Husband- 
ry. 

To Fa*m. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To let 
out to tenants at a certain rent (S//.). 2. To 
at a certain rate ( Camden ). 3. To culti- 

vate land. 

FA'RMER. s. ( fermier , French.) I. One 
who cultivates hired ground ( Shah ). 2. One 

who cultivates ground (Mortimer)* 

F*wmer (Hugh), a learned divine among 
the dissenters. He was descended from a re- 
spectable family in Merionethshire, and edu- 
cated under Dr. Doddridge at Northampton. 
Early in life he settled at Walthamstow as pas- 
tor to the dissenting congregation there, and 
soon after his going to that place he was invit- 
ed to take up his residence at the house of Mr. 
Snell, a gentleman of Fortune, who delighted 
in his conversation. Here he continued nil his 
death, which happened Feb. 6, J 787. Mr. 
Fanner is known by a Dissertation on Mira- 
cles, 8vo. ; a Treatise on the Worship of Hu- 
man Spirits in the ancient Heathen Nations, 
8vo. ; on Christ’s Temptation, 8vo. ; and on the 
Demoniac^ 8vo. 

Farmer (Richard), a learned English di- 
vine and antiquary, lie was born at Leicester 
in 1735, afta educated at Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded in his degree 
of D. D. In 1775, he was chosen master of 
\ his college, and the same year served the of- 
fice of vice chancellor. Lord North gave him 
a prebend in the cathedral of Canterbury, 
which he resigned on obtaining a residentiary- 
ship of St. Paul’s. He had also some other 
church preferment, and wars a fellow of the 
royal and antiquarian societies. The doctor 
died in the autumn of 1797. 

Though a good classical scholar, Dr. Far- 
mer has oeen celebrated only for that kind of 
literature which is connected with the English 
drama, and having a strong predeliction for old 
^English writers, nc ranked high among the 


Indolence and the love of ease were indeed the 
Doctor's chief characteristics j and to them may 
be chiefly attributed a want of propriety in his 
external appearance, and In theusual for ms of be- 
haviour belonging to his station. The prevailing 
features of his character distinguished tnem selves 
by several oddities: There were three things, it 
was said, which the master of Emanuel loved, 
viz. old port, old clothes, and old books ; and 
three things which no one could persuade him 
to perform, viz. to rise in the morning, to go 
to bed at night, and to settle an account. His 
accounts with some of his pupils, when tutor 
of his college, were never settled to the day of 
his dca-h ; and the young gentlemen not unfre- 
qucntly took advantage of this unconquerable 
indolence, to borrow of him considerable sums, 
well knowing that there was little chance of a 
demand being ever made upon their parents. 
When in Cambridge, if an old house were pull- 
ed down, the master of Emanuel was always 
there in an old blue great coat, and a rusty hat. 
When in London, he was sure to be found in 
the same garb at an old book-stall, or standing 
at the corner of a dirty lane, poring through 
his glass at an old play-hill. By his enemies 
he is admitted to have been a man of generosity. 
Ashe obtained money easily, so he parted with 
it easily. Whilst he was always ready to relieve 
distress, his bounty was frequently bee towed oft 
the patronage of learned men, and learned pub- 
lications. He was, accordingly, a favourite with 
all who knew him. In his own college he 
was adored; in the university, he had, for 
many years, more influence than any other in- 
dividual ; and, with all his eccentricities. Jus 
death was a loS9 to that learned body, which, in 
the opinion of sortie of its members, will not 
soon be made up. 

FA'RMOST. a. (superlative of far.) Most 

distant; remotest (Dryden). 

FARN ISLANDS, two groups of little 
islands and rocks, 17 in number, lying oppo- 
site to Bamborough castle in Northumberland/, 
At low water, the points of several others aps 
visible, besides those above mentioned. The 
nearest island to the shore u called the House 
island, and lies exactly one mile and 68 chains 
from the coast. The most distant js about 
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seven o* eight miles. Their produce is kelp, 
feathert, and a few seals, which the tenant 
watches and shoots for the sake of the oil and 
ekiu3. Some of them yield a little grass, that 
may serve to feed a cow or two ; which the 
the people transport over in their little boats. 
The largest, or House island, is about one 
mile in compass, and has a fort and a light- 
house. It (contains about six or seven acres of 
rich pasture \ and the shore abounds with good 
coals, which arc dug at the ebb of tide. 

FA'RNESS. j. (horn far.) Distance; re- 
moteness ( CareW ). 

FARNHAM, a town of Surrey, having a 
market on Thursdays, for wheal, oats, and bar- 
ley. It is 39 miles W. S.VV. of London. 
Lat< 51. 16 N. Lon. 0. 46 W. 

FARNOV1ANS, in ecclesiastical history, a 
sect of Socinians, so called from Stanislaus Far- 
novius, who separated from the other Unitari- 
ans in the year 1563, and was followed bv se- 
veral persons eminent for their learning. This 

sect did not last long; for, having lost their 

chief, who died in 1615, it was scattered 
abroad, and reduced to nothing. 

FARO, an island of Sweden, near the 
island of Gothland, about 30 miles in circuit. 
The chief town has the same name. Lat. 57. 
©0 N. Long. 19. 7 K. 

Faro, or Pharo. {faro, Italian; from 
4 >agof» pharos , a covering , mash, or integument-, and 
hence, in a secondary sense, a lanthvrn or light- 
house, as affording a covering or protection to the 
Jamp, or candle.) A game at cards invented at 
Venice, and, in its earlier and less complicated 
state, known by the name of Bassetla , or Basket; 
whence Dennis, “ Gamesters would no* mure be 
known, and lady Dabcheek’s Basset-bank would be 
broke. 0 It appears to have been communicated 
to our own country from Frauce. 

This is often written, but erroneously, Pharaoh , 
•r Pharaon , as though it were derived from the 
common title of the raonarchs of antient Egypt, 
instead of from the Greek (pharos) ; whence 

the Italian faro^ in which last country, this game 
originated, and where the term was formerly used, 
as among the Greeks, to imply a cloak, covering, 
veil, orinask. 

The reason of this name the reader will perceive 
as he peruses our account of it, which will em- 
brace the rules of the game; the method of playing 
it; its peculiar glossary, and scale of odds or 
chances. 

Rules of the game. — The banker turns up the cards 
from a complete pack, deliberately, one by one, 
Jaying them alternately, first to his right for the 
bank, and then to his left hand for the punter, till 
the whole are dealt out. 

The punter may, at his option, set any number 
of stakes, agreeable to the sum limited, upon one 
or more cards chosen out of his livret, from the 
ac& to the king inclusive, either previous to deal- 
ing the cards, or after any quantity of coups are 
made, or he may mask his bets, or change his 
cards whenever he pleases, or finally decline punt- 
ing, except an event is unsettled when not above 
eight cards are undealt. 

The banker wins when the card equal in points 
to that on which the stake is set turns up on his 
right band, but loses when it is dealt to the left. 

The punter loses half the stake wb$n his card 
puies out twice; in the saeqe c oup. 


The last cord neither wins nor loses. 

The last card but one is called hody, and forma 
part of the banker's gain ; but now tfl frequently 
given up, and generally so in the last deal. 

When by accident or design the pack happens, . 
to contain more or less than fifty-two cards, or 
should the last coup be found deficient, owing to « 
any misdeal, however arising, whether discovered 
at the en<l or during the game, the bank mud then 
pay every stake depending at the period when the 
error is detected, which payment must also be * 
made if the cards are thrown up. 

The dealer should hold the cards dose in his 
hand, and always bo prepared to inform any punter 
how many cards remain. 

The first card is never valid till the second is 
dealt. 

No person but the dealer or croupier should ever 
meddle with the cards, unless to cut them. 1 

A parol i, fcc. nmy be purchased by paying a 
sum equivalent to the stake. 

Method if play . — The tailleur and croupier sit 
opposite each other, at a large oval table covered 
with a green cloth, oil which is a line marked by 

coloured tape, or a wooden rim about an inch hi§Uj 


and eight from the edge of the table, for the pur- 
pose of separating those cards punted on from the 
others. Money is placed either loose in a well, or 
done up in rouleaus. The tailleur is to deal, while 
the croupier pays and receives, guards against er- 
rors, and shuffles another pack of cards. 

The game may be played by any number of 
persons, each punter being furnished with a livret, 
from which having chosen a card, or cards, and 
placed the same on the table, just within the line, 
putting the stake either thereon, or upon other 
cards placed face downwards at the head of 
those betted on. The stakes arc answered by the 
banker, who usually limits the 911ms according to 
his capital ; and at public tables has generally two 
or more croupiers. Then the dealer having previ- 
ously counted and shuffled the cards, and had them 
cut by a punter, should hold the pack tight in his 
hand, and shew the bottom card as a caution to 
avoid pimting on it near the conclusion of the 
game, and to preveut mistakes, a similar card, 
with the corner? cut off, is usually laid in the 
middle of the table ; next he says play, and pro- 
ceeds to deal slowly, first to the right, afterwards 
to the left, mentioning every one as he goes on, 
and stopping between each two cards, while the 
croup settles the event. 

When a punter gains, he may either take Ins 
money or paroli ; if he wins again, he may play 
sept & Ic va • should he then prove successful, he 
can paroli for quinze & leva ; afterwards for trcnte 
& le va ; and finally, for soixantc & leva; which 
is the highest chance in the game/ Should the 
punter not like to venture so boldly, he may make 
a paix or pout; afterwards a double or treble 
paix, &c. or a single, double, or treble paix-paroll*^’ 

When doublets are dealt, the punter may either*" 
pay or moke a pli. 

A reckoning may be kept of the number of timet 
each card is dealt, by properly placing a livret arid?} 
bending tin? comers of similar cards, one wa/f *‘ 
the punter, another way for the dealer. 

Glossary.— Banket ; the person who keeps 
table. 

Cocking . See paroli. 

Couchs or enjeu ; the stake. 

CoHp ; a stroke or pull. Any two cards de£$|h* 
alternately to the right and left. ' ■ 

Croupier ; croup. An assistant to the dealer* y 
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Doublet, ts when the punter’s caTd is turned 
top twice in the same ctfup, then the bank wins 
half the stake. A single paroli must he taken 
ddwn, hut if there are several, only one retires. 

tJocly ; a certainty. Signifies the last card but 
one, the chance of which the banker claims, and 
may refuse to let any punter withdraw a card 
when eight or less remain to be dealt. 

Livret' y a small hook. A suit of thirteen cards, 
with four -others called figures, viz. one, named the 
little figuie, has a blue cross on each side, and re- 
presents acc, dime, tray ; another, yellow on both 
sides, styled the yellow figure, signifies, four, five, 
six; a third, with a black lozenge in the centre, 
named the black figure, stands for seven, eight, 
nine, ten; and a red card, called the great or e< d 
figure, for knave, queen, king: these figures arc 
useful for those who punt on several cards at 
once. 

l'une pour Ventre ; one for the other. Means a 
drawn game, and is said when two of the punters’ 
cards aie dealt in the same coup. 

Mask. Signifies turning a card, or placing an- 
other face downwards, during any number of 
coups, on that whereon the punter has staked, and 
which he afterwards may display at pleasure. 

Oppose ; the opposite game. Is reversing the 
fame, and having the curds on the right for the 
punter, and those on the left for the dealer. 

Paix; peace. Equivalent to double or quits; is, 
when the punter, having won, does not choose to 
paroli and risque his stake, but bends or makes a 
biidge of his card, signifying that ho ventures his 
gains only. A double paix is, when the punter 
having won twice, bends two cards one over the 
other. Treble paix, thrice, &c. A paix may 
follow a sept, quinze, or treutc, Ac. 

Pair- paroli. Is when a punter has gained a pa- 
roli, wishes then to play double or quits, and save 
his original stake, which he signifies by doubling 
a card after making his tir-d, paroli ; double paix- 
paroli succeeds l<> winning a puix-paroli; tietde 
paiX'paroli follows double, Ac. 

Paroli or paio'ct ; double. Sometimes called 
cocking, is when a punti r, bcitur foi tuivitc, elms-cs 
to venture both his stake and gains, which he in- 
timates by bending a corner of hi-* card upwards. 

P/»; bending. Is used when a punter, having 
lost half his siake by a doublet, bends a card m 
the middle, and setting ir up with the points and 
foot towards the dealer, signifies theuby a d’siiii 
either of recovering the moiety, or of losing all. 

/W ; abridge. The same as paix. 

Pouts or fuml ; a point. The pouter or player. 

Quime tl le va ; /iifeon and if go's. JN when the 
punter having won a sent, Ac. bends the third 
corner of the cardan ml \ ouluies for 15 times his 
stake. . 

Septette va ; seven, &c. Succeeds the gaining 
of a paroli, by which the punter being entitled to 
thrice his stake, risks the whole again, and bending 
his card a second time, tiies to win seven-fold. 

Soiuvdeet le va ; sixty-three, Ac. Ib when the 
playui having obtained a rrente, wnturw. all once 
more, which is "ignilit'd by making a tilth paroli, 
cither on another card, if he has parol iol on one 
only before, or by breaking the side of that one 
which contains four, to pursue bis luck in the next 
dial. 

Tailfenr; the dealer. Generally the banker. 

Trcnle et Is va\ on'" and thirty. Follows a 
qttinze, 8t'\ when the punter again tri»s lus luck, 
and makes a fourth paroli. 
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Odds or chances at the £ ame.~ The chances of doil* 
blets vary according to the number of sitnilalFcards 
remaining among those uudealt. 

The odds against the punter increase with every 
coup that is dealt. 

When twenty cards remain in hand, and the 
punter’s card but once in it, the banker’s gain is 
5 per cent. 

When the punter’s card is twice in twenty, the 
baukci’s gain is about the 34th part of tin; Make. 

When the puutci’s card is thrice in twenty, the 
banker’s gain is about 4 per cent. 

When the punter’s card is four times in twenty, 
the banker’s gain is nearly tiic 13ih part of the 
stake. 

When only eight cards remain, it is 5 to 3 in 
favour of the bank ; but when but six are l> ft, it is 
*2 to 1 ; and when no more than loui, it is 3 to i. 

Table exhibit in » the odds against re fining any number of 
events succe.wi'f bj, equa'li/ applicable to I lain id. Bil- 
liards , Faiu , Rouge, and A o.r, or ether gurnet qf 
chance . 

That the punter wins or loses the first time is 

uu eycu bet, That lit* duos not * in U Ac , 

is 3 to 1 ; three successive times, 7 to 1 ; four suc- 
cessive times, 15 to 1 ; five successive times, 31 to 
1 ; six successive times, 63 to 1 ; swell successive 
times, 127 to 1 ; eight successive times, '2.>5 to 1; 
nine successive times, 511 to 1; ten successive 
times, 1023 to 1 ; nml so on to any number, 
doubling every time the last odds, and muling one 
for the stake. 

N. B. A punter plays on the square by placing 
a stake, referring to both at the Jv ad of two caid* 
that have been dealt thiice each, and neither of 
which is the bottom one. 

Table disclosing' at ■’ first view, the several tdennlages 
of the Banker, in whatever citcuinslcru.es he maybe 
paced. 
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Application, of the table.— To find the pain of 
the banker uhrn there an- thirty raids lemaiiiiug 
in the stock, and the punt pi 'a card twice in it. In 
the first column seek for the number answerin', to 
lift, the numher of cards ten. .lining in the stock : 
over against it, and under L\ at the head «»f the 
Uble, you will find 34, which shews t!iat the 
hanker’-? train is Urn .Hth pair of tlu stake. 

II. To find the gain of tin- hanker when hut Un 
cards am imiaining in the stock, and the punter’s 
card thrice in it. Against 1 0, the number of « uih 
in the (!r>t column, anti under numb r 3, vou will 
find 12, which denotes that th- banker’s gain is, the 
i‘2th part of the stake. 

III. To find the bankers profit wlom the pnntci’s 
cuds remain twice in twentv-two. In the first 
•■olunm find 22, the. number of cards, over against 
it under figure 2, at the head of tin* table, you find 

which shews that the gain is one 38th part of 
the stake. 

IV. To find the banker’s gain when eight cards 
remain, and the punter’s card thrice among them. 
In the first column seek for 8, on a line with 
v « ’nidi, under the 3, stands the figure of 9, denoting 
the profits to be l-9th, or 2s. 4d. in the guinea. * 

Corollary 1. — From the table it appear-,, that the 
fewer cards there are in the stock, the greater is 
the gain of the banker. 

Corollary 2. — The least gain of the banker under 
lie* same circumstance, is when t‘<* punter* caid 
is but twice in band, the next greater when three 
times, still greater when but once, ami the 
greatest of ail when four times. The banket's 
profit is 3 per cent, upon all the sums adventured, 
supposing the punter's to stop when only-dx curds 
remain; but with body, it i-> full 5 pt;i cent. 

I 1 a no Di Messina, a promontory* of Si- 
cily, at the entrance of the straight between 
iiuly and Sicily. It had formerly a liglit- 
h.)n<e for the direction of mariners. * 

Faro, an episcopal town of Algarve, m 
Fort u^'il. It was taken by Alphonso, king of 
L '(illegal, from the Moors/ in I42(). I^at. 37. 
i j. N. Long. 7- 4B W. 

lv.uo, Farro, or Ff.rof. Islands, a 
tb^ier of small islands, in llie Northern Ocean, 
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between 5 and 8° YV. long, and 6l and 63° N. 
lat. They are subject to Denmark. Seven* 
teen are habitable, each of which is a loftjr 
mountain, dn ideal from the others by deep ana 
rapid currents. Some of them are deeply in- 
dented with secure harbours, all of them steep, 
and most of them faced with tremendous pre- 
cipices. The surface cousists of a shallow soil 
of remarkable feitility; producing plenty of 
burlev, and fine grass for sheep. No tree* 
above the mzc of a juniper, or stunted willow, 
will grow here ; nor are any quadrupeds to be 
seen, except sheep, and rats and mice, original- 
ly escaped from ships. Vast quantities of sea- 
fowls frequent the rocks, and the taking of 
them furnishes a perilous employment for the 
inhabitants. See Bird-catching. 

FA ROU 1 1 A R (George), a celebrated comic 
poet, born at Londonderry in Ireland, in l0’78, 
and educated at Trinity college, Dublin, which 
he soon quitted to join a company of comedians. 
Not succeeding in Ireland, he went to London* 
and soon after received from the earl of Orrery 
a lieutenancy in his lordship’s own regiment. 
In l(k)8, appeared his first dramatic piece, en- 
tiluled. Love in a Botilc, which was well re- 
ceived. In 170(1 he brought out his Constant 
Couple, or Trip to the Jubilee ; and at the end 
of the same year he was in Holland, of which 
country he has given a humorous description 
in two of his letters. In 1 70 L appeared his co- 
tnedv called Sir Harry Wildair, or the sequel to 
the Trip to tlu* Jubilee ; and the jear following 
his Misccii.u lies, or Collection of Poems, Lct- 

ut.s ;n id Essays. In 1705 lie brought out the 

Inconstant, or the Way to win him. 

His next piece was the popular play of die 
Recruit mgOtlicer, dedicated to all friends round 
ihc VVrekin, a famous lull near Shrewsbury, 
llis last performance was the Beaux Stratagem, 
which had a great i un. The author died in the 
midst of it« success, in 1707- He left two 
daughter'- in very poor circumstances, hut they 
were kindly pn>\ ided for by Wilks i lie actor. 

FA R II A 'G 1 NO l S . a . ( from farrago , Lat 
Formed of different materials (Brown). 

FARRA'GO. a. (Latin.) A ma&s formed 
confusedly of several ingredients; a medley. 

FARREATION, in antiquity. Sec Com- 

FA ft R CATION. 

FARR 1 FR, or Fk r R i J . R . ( ferrarins . from 
ferrmn, bon, Latin, tfie metal he works 
upon.) One who forges horse-shoes, and fixes 
them on. In most villages, from hi^ associa- 
tion with horses, he is styled the horse-doctor; 
hut. the diseases of this noble animal, and in- 
deed of domestic quadrupeds in general, hav- 
ing been lately studied scientifically in Europe, 
under the appellation of veterinary medicine,, 
we shall here regard the farrier us the mere 
mechanic or horse-shoe- maker, and refer the 
reader for whatever else relates to farriery to the 
article Veterinary medicine. 

To Fa'rrier. v. Vi. (from the noun.) To 
practice surgery and give medicine to horses. 

FARRIERY, the art of curing, palliating, or 
preventing the diseases of horses, culled of Lite 
years, and since the subject has employed the 
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attention of scientific persons, the veterinary 
.aft. Sec Veterinary medicine, and 
Veterinary college. 

FARRINGDON, a town in Berks, with a 
market on Tuesdays. Lat. 51. 44 N. Lon. 
1.27 W. 

^ FA'RROW. s . (jreajth, Saxon.) A litter of 
pigs ( Shakspcare ). 

To Fa'rrow. v. a. To bring pigs (Ttisser). 

FARS, or Fa Rsi st an, one of the most 
fertile provinces of IVrsia, in Asia. It is 
bounded by Kennan on theF. by Irac Agemi 
on the N. by Chusislan on the VC and by the 
Gulph of Bussorah on theS. In this province 
are the ruins of the famous Persepolis. 

FART. s. (fejit, Saxon.) Wind from be- 
hind {Suckling). 

To Fart. v. a (from the noun.) To break 
wind behind ( Sioif '!). 

FARTACK, a town of Arabia Foelix, in 
Asia. It is the capital of a kingdom of the 
same name. Lat. 15. 20 N. Lon. 51. 25 E. 

FA'llTHEll. ad. (Wc ought to write fur- 
ther and furthest , pojiSep, jrupfcep, Saxon.) 
At a greater distance; to a greater distance; 
more remotely ; beyond; moreo\er {Locke). 

Fa'kther. ft. (supposed from far , more 
probably from forth , and to be written fur- 
ther.) 1. More remote (Dryden). 2. Longer; 
tending to greater distance ( Dry den ). 

To F a / rth E R . v. ft. (more proper to further.) 
To promote ; to facilitate ; to advance {Dryd.). 

FA'RTH FRANCE. s. (more propcrlv ^r- 

ihri am *\) Encouragement ; promotion (Asc.). 

EARTH ERMO'RE. ad. (more properly 
fur/ im more.) Besides; moreover {Raleigh). 

FA'RTHEST ad. (more piopcrlv fu rthest.) 
At the greatest distance; to the greatest dis- 
tance. 

Fa'rthest. ft. Most distant; remotest. 

FA'RTH ING. r. (reopSlmj, Saxon.) I. 
The fourth of a penny {Coe her). 2. Copper 
money (Gay). 3. It is used sometimes in a 
sense hyperbolical ; as, it is not worth a far- 
thing ; or proverbial. 

Farthing of gold, denotes in ancient 
books, £lh of a noble. 

FA'RTllINGALK. *. A hoop, used to 
spread the petticoat {Strife 

FARTHINGS WORTH.*. As much as is 
sold for a farthing (Arbulhnof). 

FASCES, in antiefuity, axes tied up toge- 
ther with rod 9 or staves, and borne before the 
Roman Magistrates, as a badge of their office 
and authority. In funeral processions it was 
customary to carry the fasces reversed, as a to- 
ken of grief. 

FA'SCI A. ( fascia , from fascia, a bundle ; 
because by means of a band materials are col- 
lected into a bundle.) In anatomy. A ban- 
dage, fillet, or roller : hence the aponeurotic 
expansions of muscles, which bind parts toge- 
ther, are termed fascia?. • 

Fascia, in antiquity, a thin sash, which 
the Roman women wrapped round their bo- 
dies, next to their skin, in older to make them 
slender. 
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Fascia, in architecture. See Face* 

Fascia, in astronomy. See Belts. 

Fascia lata, in anatomy, a thick and 
strong tendinous expansion sent off from the 
back, and from the tendons of the glutei ancl 
adjacent muscles, to surround the muscles of 
the thigh. It is thickest on the outside of the 
thigh and leg, but towards the inside of hoih 
becomes gradually thinner. A little below the 
trochanter major, it is firmly fixed to the linea 
aspera; and, fai liter down, to that part of the 
head of the tibia that is next the libula, where 
it sends off the tendinous expansion along the 
outside of the leg. It serves to strengthen the 
action of the muscles, by keeping them firm 
in their proper places when in action, particu- 
larly the tendons that pass over the joints 
where this membrane is thickest. 

FASCIA LIS. In anatomy, (fascia Us, 

musculus.) See Tensor vagin je ff.mokjs. 

FA'SCI ATED. a. (from fascia, Latin.) 
Bound with fillets ; tied with a baudage. 

FASCIATION. s. ( fascia , Latin.) Band- 
age; the act of binding diseased parts (IFise* 
man). 

FA'SCICLE. {fasciculus.) A small vo- 
lume, or bundle; a livrtt. 

Fa'scicle. fasciculus , from fascis, a 
bundle.) In botany. A species of inflore- 
scence, or manner of flowering, in which 
several upright, parallel, fastigiatc, approxi- 
mating flowers arc collected together: as in 
rliantlms harbatus. Colligit flores credos, pa* 

rullidos, fasti^iuto^ ; approximates. lienee 

Fascicular root. A species of the tuberous, 
with the knobs collected in bundles as in 
paeon ia. 

Fasciculate leaves. Fascicled leaves. In 
botany. Growing in bundles or bunches from 
the same point, as in larix. 

To FA'SCINATE. v. a. {fas vino, Latin ) 
To bewitch ; to enchant ; to influence in some 
wicked and secret manner {Decay of Piety). 

FASCINA'TION. *. ( from fascinate.) The 
power or act of bewitching; enchantment; 
unseen inexplicable influence (South). 

Fascina'tion. (fascinaiio, Latin; £rc- 

Mvift, Greek; <J <asi t irapa to <ra*7i xaimy, 

oculis, aspectu , a cu\ett.) Incantation; witchcraft; 
an occult power possessed, or supposed to lie pos- 
sessed, by oue animal of operating upon another 
to its injury or desti uetion. 

This is a subject which has never been tho- 
roughly investigated ; and a full examination of 
which would leud us far beyond the limits to 
which vve are necessarily confined. We can only 
advert to a few particulars, which wc should like 
to see comprehensively and lationally discussed: 
and we must for the present offer them without ad- 
vancing onv opinion of our own. 

In all ages, and amidst all nations, animals of 
various kinds have been supposed to possess, ei- 
ther naturally, or by acquirement, a secret or oc- 
cult control over other animals, sometimes com- 
municated imperceptibly, sometimes throu It the 
medium of the eyes, which is the precise meaning of 
the term fascination: and sometimes through that 
of spells or sounds, which is the proper meaning of 
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incantation, which has hitherto, though incor- 
rectly, been regarded as its synonym. 

Man has been supposed in all ages anil in 
almost all countries, to have at times possessed 
such a control over his fellow man. lienee, the 
inngieiuns of uncieut Egypt; the inelmniois of 
"Peisia and Arabia; the nerrmnumvrs and sor- 
cerers tlio and wn.Tiui «»f Gimv and 

Home; the witches, wizards, and winds of the 
northern tribes. Tlie idea is enrolls aged in the 
sacred scriptures; and distinct allusions are made, 
both in the Old and New Testaments, to si posses- 
sion of this preternatural control. 

We shall next observe, that a similar control 
appears to he exercised still, and to hu\e been ex- 
ercised from time immemoiial, by man in a certain 
state of endowment, mer other animals; and we 
now chiefly allude to the fascinating power ut the 
ancient psylli of Egypt, and lo various tribes of 
African barbarian.* over the entire race of serpi nts, 
the most poisonous of which they are capable of 
handling, and even of eating up olive, from loot to 
head, without sustaining the smallest iujuiy what- 
ever; the reptile, in every instance, appeal im: to 
sicken and to heroin'* deprived uf power from the 
first moment it is seized, and imj.I.iiily icrign- 
ing itself to the w ll of the fascinator. '1 his 
assertion of ancient and modem historians has in- 
deed been lidiculcd by M. Reiion, and Ins pi ilo- 
tsophie associates, but without any kind of autho- 
rity whatever, and HUTl'Iv heffUKt* It i.s l\ J)U\KT, 
which, wh.*n in Egypt, thiy weu nnt able either 
to cotnpri bend or umavt l. The cunouurnf it sli- 
lnony of the most honest ami Urt inlunucd tia- 
veilci's of nil a*;es prove the cxi-Ai.ce of ilu: fact. 
Bruce was an eye-witw ss to it in a \ .:i u-t v of 
cases, ami once or twice suhmirted to a prcp.'iation, 
which lie was told by the tribes w ho were thus na- 
turally gifted, would afftml him an equal puw» r, 
though only for a short period of tune; hut his 
heart in every instance misgave him after he l.,ul 
been prepared, and he was afraid to make the 
tiia!. 

But it is not man only, who is fiom age to age 
reported to possess this occult control o\ ^ r hi.s own 
aud various other geucin ; hut other animals are 
equally reported to possess a rimrh v control. 

Among the Roman philosophers and historians, 
the lion was believed to he in this manner charmed 
and deprived of all energy, by some occult power 
lodged in the game cock. Pliny makes particular 
mention of this fact, and u*cubcs it to the influ- 
ence of the cock's comb. Nat. Ili*t, vjii. lb. l.*i- 
cretius, who, though a poet, was bss apt *•* de- 
pend upon unauthentirated reports, alludes to the 
same fact, as a circumstance geuci ally known and 
ascertained ; but instead of ascribing the effect to 
the cock's comb, refills it, more plausibly at least, 
to the penetrative power of his eye. 

Quem etiam gal) urn, noctcm explodentihus alis, 
Aurormn clara consuetum voc-c vocarc, 

Nenec queunt rapidei contra const a re* leones, 
Inque tucri ? ita continuo mcmincre fuga'i. 

De Rcr. Nat. iv. 7M. 

The lion, thus, the cock's indignant eye 
Flies, nor can eVr encounter, loud of wing 
Who drives the shadows, and the lazy dawn 
Wakes with shrill clarion, iterated oft. 

There are various other instances of fascination 


said to bo exercised by one animal Over another, .* 
to which wc might advert if we had space ; but we 
must limit ourselves to the very extraordinary 
power of this kind, generally admitted to belong 
to the serpent nice, and more especially to the 
rattle-huuke; and which, though chiefly exercised 
upon biids and the smaller quadrupeds, is affirmed 
by some writers, , yet without sufficient autho- 
rity, to have been extended to the horse, and even 
to man himself. 

We will first advert to the observations of M. 
Vai limit, in his tiavels into the interior parts of 
Africa. On the confines of the European colony, 
at a place called Swortland, he tells us that he 
saw a shrike on the branch of a tree, tremble as if 
in couvuMons, whilst it uttered the most piercing 
cries of distress. Closer attention led him to dis- 
cover upon the next branch of the same tree a 
large serpent, that, with stretehed-out neckband 
fiery eyes, though perfectly still, was gazing on 
the poor animal. Me shot the seipent ; but, in the 
mean time, the bird had died. Having measured 
the distance between the place where the shrike 
was seen in convulsions, and that, occupied by the 
f* i punt when it wo* shot, he found it to be three 
feet and a half; which convinced him and his at- 
tendants, that the bird had not died either from 
tin* bite or the poison of its enemy. Indeed he 
shipped it Inline the whole company, and made 
them observe th.it it was untouched, and had not 
ILl’UYTlJ | Ik 4 s Ii;;lltt/ht wound. In another district of 
Ah ica, dining the com so of the same travels, he saw 
a. small men edi.* in com ulsions, occasioned by the 
fascinating power of a serpent,. it the distance of 
fw» yatds from it; mid when he cm) suited his 
Nuftcuitnt . upon Ihi* incident, he assures ns, that 
they (x; leased no suit of astonishment, but ' 
iv sorted tli'il the scrpint has the faculty ot attract- 
ing ami lasi’s.iatiiig sin h animals as it u ishe.* to de- 
vour. He produces one instance of similar fasci- 
nation upon :i human subject, a captain in the 
Hutch sen ice, who, after assuring out traveller 
that it is an event which happens very frequently, 
proceeded thus : * k My testimony ought to have 
the more weight, as I had once nearly become my- 
scli a victim to this fascism! ion. While in garri- 
soo at Ceylon, and amusing myself, like you, in 
hunting m a maish, L w<e, in the course of my 
sport, suddenly seized with a convulsive and invo- 
luntary trembling, deficient from any tiling I had 
ever experienced, and at the same time was 
stiorndy athacted, and in spite of myself, to a par- 
ticular spot ni the mardi. Directing my eyes to 
this spot, 1 bt hehl, with feelings of hmror, a ser- 
pent of nn enormous size, whose look instantly 
pierced me. Having, however, not yet lost ail 
power of motion, l embraced the opportunity be- 
fore it was too late, and saluted the rfplile with 
the contents ot my fusee. The leport was a talis- 
man that, b.oke the charm. A ’.I at once, as if by 
a miracle, my convulsion ceased ; I felt myself 
able to fly; and the only inconvenience of this ex- 
traordinary adventuie was a cold sweat, which was. 
doubtless the effect of my fear, and of the violent 
agitation my senses had undergone.'’ 

Wo have read of various cases of human fasci- 
nation, by the same means ; but they have uni- 
formly been accompanied with either a sudden or 
a steady view of the fascinating animal. We do 
not think that any of them are sufficiently sup- 
ported for belief; but we should certainly be much 
more tempted to believe such cases than the case 
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before us, in which the fascination, preceded the 
view. 

Of all the serpent tribe, however, the rattle- 
snake is said to possess this extraurdintry faculty 
in the highest degree; and hence the fascination 
has been conjectured by some writers to reside in 
the rattle itself, instead of in the eyes. One of the 
first who started this idea was Dr. Mead; and his 
opinion has been of late years supported by a si- 
niilui belief, on the part of professor Hlumenbach 
of Gottingen. “With respect to the use of the 
rattle,*' says Dr. Mead, a vulgar error has ob- 
tained even among the learned. It is commonly 
said that it is a kind of contrivance of Providence, 
to give warning to passengers, by the noise which 
this part makes when the creature moves, to keep 
out of the way of its mischief. Now, this is a tni*- 
takfe. It is beyond all dispute, that wisdom and 
goodness shine forth in the works of the Creator ; 
but the contrivance here is of another kind than 
is imagined. All the parts of animals arc made 
either for the preservation of the individual, or for 
the propagation of its species. This before ns is 
for the service of the individual. This snake lives 
chiefly upon squirrels aud birds, which a leptile 
can never catch, without the advantage of some 
nj magement to bring them within its teach. The 
way is tins: The snake creeps to the font of a ticc, 
and by shaking his i attic, awakens the little ci na- 
tures which are lodged in it. Thev are so fiigcTd 
at the sight, of their enemy, who fixes Ins lively, 
piercing eyes upon one or otlu r of them, that they 
have no powei to get away, but leap about from 
bough to bough till they arc quite tired, and at 
last, falling to the ground, they are snnppi d into 
his mouth ! This K by the people of the country 
called (harming the squi riels and birds.*’ 

But, if vaiious serpents, that Iia\e no rattle, bo 
possessed, as they appear to be, of the same 
power, then the argument no longci holds good. 
On this account, a third hypothesis has been 
o lie red, which consists in ascribing the fascinating 
influence to a vapour or niusiri which isums from 
the body of tin; serpent, and produces so exliaoi- 
dinary an effect : while a fourth opinion has been 
started still later, winch consists in deriving the 
existence of any fascinating power whatever 

The most stu-mious supporter of this last 
opinion is professor Ballou of Philadelphia, who 
wrote a memoir upon tins subject, in 17116, in 
which he stated his objections at lull length, ad- 
mitting indeed the fact, but eontro veiling the 
mode of accounting for it upon any occult or re- 
condite principle. ** The snake ,** says he, <c what- 
ever its species uiaj r be, Ivins at the bottom of 
the tree or bush upon which the biul or squirrel 
aits, its eyes upon the animal it designs to 
fascinate or enchant. No sooner is this don.', than 
the unhappy animal is unable to make its escape. 
It now begins to utter a most piteous cry, which 
is well known by those who hear it and understand 
the vrlv !e machinery of the business, to be the cry 
of a creature enchanted. If it is a squirrel, it runs 
up the tree for a slion. distance, comes down again, 
then runs up, and lastly, comes lower down. The 
snake still continues at the foot of the tree, with 
its eyes fixed on the squirrek with which its atten- 
tion is so entirely taken up, that a person acci- 
dentally approaching may make a considerable 
noise, without the snake's so much as turning 
about. The squirrel, as before mentioned, comes 
always lower, and at last leaps down to the snake, 
whose mouth is already wide open for its re cep. 


tion. The poor little animal then, with a piteous 
cry, luus into the snake’s jaws and is swallowed 
at once, if it be not too big; but if its size will 
not allow it to he swallowed at once, the snake 
licks it several timts w.th its tongue, aud 
sinootheub it, and by that means makes it fit for 
swallowing *’ 

Having thus stated the fact, the writer next enters 
into the question of a fascinating influence, and the 
vaiious inodeswehave already adverted to,by w hioli 
it is accounted lor, and each of which lie determines 
to he equally nugatory. With respect to the, 
theoiy of an emitted vapour, “ I know/’ says he, 

“ that in «opi«* of the laigei species of serpent"', 
inhabiting South America and other countries, 
thcMc is i \ wived in the stomach, during the long 
and tcd.ous process of digestion in these animals, 
h vapour or a gas, whose odour is intensely fetid. 

1 have not, however, found that this is the case 
with tin i attic snake and other North American 
serpents that I have examined. But my own ob- 
servations on this head have not been very minute. 

I have marie inquiry of some persons (whose pvc- 
judic.-s against the serpent tiihe arc not so power- 
ful as my own), who aie not afraid to put tb® 
b« ads and necks of th- black Miake, and other ser- 
pents that are destitute of venomous fangs, into 
I heir mouths, and have b eu infoiincd, that they 
never peiceived aiiy’dUagivt able smell to piocecd 
iiosii rlie breath of tin sc animals. I have ham 

piwnt at the openin? of a hov which contained 

a number of liv ing serpents; and although the box 
had het j u so close as to admit but a very small 
quantif y of ficsli air, although the . oorvation was 
made in a smaU warm room,, I did not perceive any 
peculiarly disagreeable effluvium to aiise from the ■ 
bodies ot these animals. ) am, moreover, iufotmed 
by a member of this society, who has, for a con- 
sirVi able tunc, had a ratth -snake under his imtne-. 
di.ue care, that he had not observed that any dis- 
agreeable vapour pvocu bom tli s reptile. On 
the other hand, howevc, it is suited by some 
eivdilahle of ltiv acquaintance, that a mot 

offensive odour, ■•iuid.ir to that of ll *sh m the lart 
stage of putiefneiion, is contimuiMv emanating 
fiom «*verv part of the rattlc-‘makc, and some 
otlur species of seipents. This o lour extends, 
under arlaiii ciicumstauci s, to J considcmhle 
distance fi.,m the bmij of the animal. Mr. Wil- 
li mi ihittram assu'j-% me, that he has ohservcvl 
‘ horses to he si iidhlc of, and greatly agitated by 
it, at the diblaii'C of fusty or fifty yards from, the 
snake. They she v. id (lie says) their abhorrence 
by snorting, w.nmrving, and starting from the 
load, endeavouring to threw Iheir ridcis, in order 
to make their escape This fact, related by a man 
of i iiiid veracity, i" extremely cui ions; and in an 
especial manner dc^e vrs ll.e a’ tuition of those 
waiters who imagine that this fetid emanation from 
serpents is capable of affecting bird", at small dis- 
tances, with a kind of asphyxy. 1 " 

The professor concludes wiili observing, that 
- the result of not a little attention to the subject, 
has taught me that there is but one wonder in the 
business;— the wonder that the story should ev< r 
have been believed by a nvm of understanding and 
of observation.’* Fascination, adds he, is chiefly li- 
mited to birds that, build low', and in almost every 
instance, 1 found that the supposed fascinating fa- 
culty of the serpent was exerted u pon thebiixlsat the 
particular season of their laving their eggs, of their 
batching, or of their rearing their young, still 
tender and defenceless. I now began to suspect. 
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that the cries nnd fears of birds, supposed to be 
fascinated, originated in an endeavour to protect 
their nest or young. My inquiries have convinced 
me that this is the case.’* He imagines that the 
old buds are merely caught by a courageous ad- 
vancing, rather than by a fautul and retreating 
fluttering — a fluttering intended to frighten away 
the serpent itself; and that in exercising this 
sleight, it advances too far, and falls a prey to its 
own temerity. 

We cannot say that we are convinced by this 
Tensoninv ; and still less are we satisfied with the 
argument adduced to prove that the fascinating 
power may not exist in a vapour or effluvium 
thrown fui th from the body of the serpent, because, 
in such case, it would be generally discoverable 
by a specific odour. What odour accompanies the 
vapour, that issuing from the surface of the elec- 
tric cel, exhausts the muscular power of the hand 
that attempts to grasp it? It is in like manner, 
perhaps, an effluvium equally specific that agi- 
tates the nervous system of various persons, who 
are peculiarly affected, and may be said to be fas- 
cinated by the presence of a cat. The writer of 
this article has witnessed such agitation, nnd 
under circumstances in which the cat was not 
seen or known to be present ; and where the agi- 
tation took place on the moment of the: cat’s in- 
troduction into the room; and yet in no such 
cases is the effect attended with a sense of any 
kind of odour, either to the person affected, or to 
by-slHndcrs, who are free from such affection. In 
reaiiL), the finest, vapours and the purest gasses 
w; air acquainted with have neither odour nor 
any other sensible quality by which we can dis- 
tinguish them, and are only to be ascertained by 
their effects. Miasms and contagions have seldom, 
perhaps never, any odour, unless combined with 
'otbc.i materials; light, caloric, pnd oxygen are 
equally destitute.. We do not, then, contend that 
the efflux of vapour from the surface of serpents 
is the cause of fascination, but only that the argu- 
ment has not been fairly met and rebutted by the 
present objection. 

We cannot conclude this article better than in 
the words of Mr. Pennant: 44 Of the fascinating 
power of the rattle-snake, it is difficult to speak. 
Authors of credit describe the effects. Jlircls have 
been seen to drop into its inouth; squirrels de- 
scend from their trees, and le\erets run into its 
jaws. Terror and amazement seem to lay hold on 
these little animals: they make violent efforts to 
get away, still keeping their eyes fixed on those of 
the snake; at length, wearied with their move- 
ments, and frightened out of all capacity of know- 
ing the course they ought to take, they become 
the prey of the expecting devourt r, probably in 
their last convulsive motion.*’ 

FASCINES, in fortification, faggots of 
small wood of about a foot diameter, and six 
feet long, bound in the middle and at both 
endq* They are used in raising batteries, mak- 
ing chandeleers, in filling up the moat to faci- 
litate the passage to the wall, in binding the 
ramparts wnere the earth is bad, and in making 
parapets of trenches to screen the men. 

FA'SCINOUS. a. (Jascinum , Lat.) Caused 
dr acting by witchcraft; not in use (Har- 

^ASCIOLA. Courdworm. Flake. In 
geology, a -genus of the class vermes, order in- 
ttsijua. Body lluitish, with an aperture, or 
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* 

pore at the head, and generally another at a 
distance beneath, seldom a single aperture. 
These are hermaphrodite, oviparous, and are 

? ;e tic rally found in the stomach, intestines, or 
iver ; the intestines are flexuous and the ova- 
ries lateral. Forty-six species. 

A. Infesting Mammals. 

B Birds. 

C. Reptiles. 

D. 1 1 ■ — - Fishes. 

E. Worms. 

The tiibe A. of different species is found 

in man, the fox, polecat, badger, long-eared 
bat, sheep, swine, deer, horse, and stag. B. in 
the eagle, buzzard, kite, duck, crane, goose, 
bittern. C. salamander, frog. D. eel, whiting, 
haddock, blenny, father-Iasner, plaise, peren, 
salmon, trout, pike, and bream. jE. cuttle-fish. 

The most common species is E. hepatica, or 
liver-flake, with body ovate and sharper hefore, 
with a white line clown the middle, and spot 
in the centre. ; inhabiting the liver of sheep, 
which often vomits it op in brooks; generally 
found fixed by a pore at the extremity and 
another in the middle of the abdomen, and 
occasions or is produced by, dropsy and the dis- 
order called the rot. 

Body about an inch long; broader on the 
fore part, and terminated by a tube; the back 
marked with about eight longitudinal furrows 
in two series. See the article Rot. 

FASHION, t. (. ftifon , French.) l. Form; 

make ; state of any thing with regard to out- 
ward appearance ( Luke). 2. The make or cut 
of clothes ( Shakspeare ). 3. Manner; sort; 
way {Hayward). 4. Custom operating upon 
dress, or any domestic ornaments ( Shakspeare ). 
A. Custom; general practice ( Til lot son ). 6. 

Manner imitated from another ; way establish- 
ed by precedent {Shakspeare) . 7. General 

approbation; mode {Pope). S. Rank; con- 
dition above the vulgar {Raleigh). 9. Any 
thing worn {Sfiakspcure). 10. The farcy, a 
distemper iu horses { Shakspeare ). 

To Fa's h ion. v . a. (Jafonncr, French.) 
1. To form; to mould; to figure {Raleigh), 
2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate {Sf)c?i- 
ser). 3. To counterfeit: not used ( Shak - 
spear e). 4. To make according to the rule 
prescribed by custom {Locke). 

Fashion pieces, in the sea language, the 
aftmost or hindmost timbers of a ship, which 
terminate the breadth, and form the shape of 
the stern. They are united to the stern-post, 
and to the extremity of the wing transom, by 
a rabbit, aucl a number of strong nails or 
spikes driven from without. 

FASHIONABLE, a, (from fashion ,) 1. 

Approved by custom ; established by custom ; 
modish {Rogers), 2. Made according to the 
mode ( Dry aen ). 3. Observant of the mode 
{Shakspeare). 4. Waving rank above the vul- 
gar, and below nobility. 

FASHIONABLENESS. .*. {from fashion* 
ahlr m ) Modish elegance (Locke). 

FASHIONABLY, ad. (from fashionable.) 
In a manner conformable to custom; with 
modish elegance {South). 
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FA'SHIONIST. s. (from fashion.) A fol- 
lower of the mode ; a fop ; a coxcomb. 

FAST, in general, denotes an abstinence 
from food, but is more particularly used for 
such abstinence on a religions account. 

Religious fasting ha*, been practised by most 
nations from the remotest antiquity. Some di- 
vines even assign its origin t» the earthly para- 
dise, where our first parents were forbidden to 
■eat of the tree of knowledge. But though this 
seems carrying the matter too far, it is certain 
that the Jewish church ha*i observed fasts ever 
since its first institution. Nor were the neigh ■ 
bouring heathens, viz. the Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, and Assyrians, without tneir fasts. The 
Egyptians, according to Herodotus, sacrificed 
a cow to Isis, after having prepared themsehes 
by fasting and prayer : a custom which he 
likewise ascribes to the women of Cyrene. 
Porphyry affirms, that the Egyptians, before 
their stated sacrifices, always fasted a great 
many days, sometimes for six weeks ; and that 
the least behoved to he for seven days ; during 
all which time the priests and devotees not 
only abstained from flesh, fish, wine, and oil, 
but even from bread, and some kinds of pulse. 
These austerities were communicated by them 
to the Greeks, who observed their fasts, much 
in the same manner. The Athenians had the 
Eleudnian and Tliesmophorian fasts, the ob- 
servation of which was very rigorous, especial- 
ly among the women, wlio spent one whole 

clay sitting on the ground in a mournful dress, 
without taking any nourishment. In the island 
of Crete, the priests of Jupiter were obliged to 
abstain all their li\es from fish, flesh, and bak- 
ed meats. Apuleius informs us, that whoever 
had a mind to he initiated in the mysteries of 
C\ hole were obliged to prepare themselves by 
fasting ten days; and, in short, all the pagan 
deities, whether male or female, required this 
duty of those that desired to be initiated inio 
their mysteries of their priests and priestesses 
that gave the oracles, and of those that came to 
consult them. 

Though fasting is not positively enjoined by 
Christ or his apostles, a custom prevailed 
ainoiiz the first Christians of joining absti- 
nence with their prayers, especially when they 
were engaged in affairs of extraordinary im- 
portance. But in the most ancient times we 
find nq mention of any public and solemn 
fasts, except upon the anniversary of Christ’s 
crucifixion, llowevcr, in process of time, 
days of fasting were gradually introduced, first 
by custom, and afterwards by positive appoint- 
ment; though it is not certain what those 
days were, nor whether they were observed in 
the first century. Mr. Mosheim acknow- 
ledges, that those who affirm, that in the time 
of the apostles, or soon after, the fourth and 
sixth days of the week Were observed as ( fasts, 
are not destitute of specious arguments in fa- 
vour of their opinion. Eccles. Hist. vol. i. 
p. 106*. 8 vo. 

To Fast. v. n . (fast an, Goth. pTpcan, 
Saxon.) 1* To abstain from food ( Bacon ). ?. 
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To mortify the body by religious abstinence 
{Matthew). 

Fast. a. (paept, Saxon.) 1. Firm; ijm* 
movable {Milton). 2. Strong; impregnable 
{Spenser). 3. Fixed; adhering {Temple). 4. 
Deep; sound (Shakspeare). 5. Firm in ad- 
herence { Aschuw ). 6. (from ffesl, Welch.) 
Speedy; quick; swift {Davies). t 7. Fast 
and loose. Uncertain; variable; inconstant; 
deceitful (Sidney). 

Fast. ad. I. Firmly; immovably (Shak- 
spenre). 2. Closely, nearly (Knoltes). 3. 
Sw i Itly ; n i m bly ( Daniel) . 4. F requcntly 
{Hammond). 

Fast-days, arc those appointed by public 
authority to be observed by fasting and numi- 
limion. ** The Church of England enjoins \6 
vigils or fasts before holidays, 40 fasts in lent, 
12 ember days, 3 rogation clays, 4 solemn days, 
and all Fridays in the year. Besides which 
there is generally an annual fast in time of 
war. 

To FA'STF.N. v. a. (from fast.) 1. To 
make fast; to make firm {Dryden). 2. To 
hold together ; to cement ; to link. 3. To af- 
fix ; to conjoin .(Swiff). 4. To stamp; to 
impiCAs; to fix ( Shtdspeare ). />. To unite in- 

separably {Decay of Piety). (). To lay on 
with strength (Dryden). 

To Fa 'ste v . v. n. To fix one’s 9clf ( Brown)* 
FA STENER, s. (from fasten.) One that 
makes to ur firm. 

FA'STER. s. (from fast.) He who tbstains 
from food. 

FASTERMANS, or Fasting-mew, in 
our old customs, denoted men in repute and 
substance, who were responsible lor each 
other’s behaviour. 

FA'STl IANDED. a. (fast and hand.) 
Avaricious; clnsehanded ; covetous {Bacon). 

FASTI, in Roman antiquity, the kdendar 
wherein were expressed the several days of the 
year, with their feasts, games, and other ce- 
remonies. There were two soTts of fasti, the 
greater, or fasti magi strati* , and the less, or 
fasti ha Ini dares. Tho fasti magistrales contain- 
ed, besides the several feasts, &c. the birth-days 
and other circumstances relating to the magis- 
trates and emperors. The fasti kalendarcs were 
also of two kinds, urhani and rustici ; the for- 
mer contained an account of the feasts and ce- 
remonies obsened in the city ; the latter, of those 
observed in tho country, which were fewer, as 
too much time taken* up in this way would 
interfere with the cultivation of the earth. 

Fasti was also a chronicle of time, where- 
in noted events were registered according to the 
years «»f the respective consuls.. 

Fasti, or dies fasti, likewise denoted 
court-davs. 

FASTI DIO'SITY. #. (from fastidious.) 
Disdainfulness; contemptuousness (Swift). 

FASTPDIOUS. a. {fustidiosus, Lat.) Dis- 
dainful ; squeamish; insolently nice (South). 

FASTIDIOUSLY, a. Disdainfully; con- 
temptuously ; squeamishly ( Government of the 
Tongue). 
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t'ASTIGlATE. {j'astigium, the pointed 
top, or roof' of a building.} In botany, applied 
to various parts of a plant. A fastiguite stem, 
having branches of an equal height. Pedun- 
cles are fasligiate, when they ele\ ate the fruc- 
tifications in a hunch, so that they are all of 
an equal height, as if they had been shorn off 
horizontally, or when they are so proportion- 
ed, as to tor in an even surface at top, like a 
flat roof : as in dianthus and silene. A fa-ti- 
giatc umbH, an umbel rising gradually. This 
is a different idea fiotn the former; and in 
Philos. Botan. the umbellate II .wcr is thus de- 
scribed ; cat aggregate ex tloscuhs pluribus in- 
sidentibus retvpiarulo in peduuculos fastigia- 
to«, omiiCS cx eodcin puncto productos. Here 
we are probably to uvn\eT'lduv\ fas rigid t os in the 
former sense of level-topped : but it is doubt- 
ful how Li mil' is came to annex this idea to 
fastigium and its derivatives; since roofs are 
not ilai in northern countries ; and although 
they be so in the east, and in some parts of 
paly, \ct fnstigvitus seems rather applied to 
lofty and pointed buildings. Thus Soli n us, 
sneaking of the pyramids — times sunt, in 
/Ejivpio fistigiattc, ultra cehiludinem omnem, 
qua- (i 'li maun po&sil. 

PAS 1 1GI UM, in architecture. Sec Pe- 
DfMFK r 

PASTING, the abstaining fiom foo<l. 

JVInny extraordinary stories have been related 

of long c.mtiniu d fasting. Sir William Ha- 
milton gives an accounr of two fattened hogs, 
that l.i v buried under a heap of ruins in Soria- 
no, and were taken out alive the 4'Jd day. 
And, in the shipwreck of the Juno off the 
CoaA ot Aracan, in the year h 7 <), r >, those per- 
sons who survived the wreck lived 23 days 
without any other sustenance than what was 
derivtd iiqm the sea-water which they sucked 
out of their garments. 

FA STI NGDAY. s. {fast and day.) Day 
of mortification by religious abstinence {Tay- 
lor}. 

FASTNESS. 5 . (from fast.) 1 . State of 
being fast. 0. Firmness 5 firm adherence {Ba- 
con). 3. Strength; security {Davies). 4 . A 
strong place; a place not easily forced. 0. 
Closeness; conciseness: not used {Ascham). 

FASTOLFF (sir John), a famous general, 
bom at Yarmouth in Not folk, in 13/7. He 
served with great glory in Prance, where lie 
obtained several high po«ts while the English 
held their possessions in that kingdom. I 11 
1440 he rcturtr.d home covered with laurels, 
and his conduct afterwards shewed that lie de- 
served them ; for he was bountiful to the poor, 
and a liberal encourager of learning. He loft 
a considerable legaev for building the schools 
of philosophy and civil Jaw at Cambridge, and 

S a* u great benefactor to Magdalen college, 
xford. He died in 143Q. Shakspeure nas 
been censured for abusing this excellent man, 
tinder the ludicrous character of sir John Fal- 
staff 5 hut it is probable that the poet had no 
thoughts of ridiculing Fastolff, ana that theco- 
incident is merely accidental. 
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FA'STUOdS. a. {fastuosus, Latin.) Proud; 
haughty. 

FAT. a. (pact, Saxon.) 1. Full-fed ; plump ; 
fleshy ( Arbutknot ). 2. Coarse; gross; dull 
( Dnjdcn ). 3. Wealthy; rich {Milton). 

FAT. {adeps.) A concrete oily matter 
contained in the cellular membrane of ani- 
mals, of a white or yellowish colour, with 
little or no smell or taste. It differs 111 all ani- 
mals in solidity, colour, taste, &:c. and likewise 
in the same animal at different ages. In infan- 
cy it is white, insipid, and not very solid ; in 
the adult it is firm and yellowish, anil in ani- 
mals of an advanced age, its colour is deeper, 
its consistence various, and its taste in general 
stronger. 

It is collected in particular follicles of the cel- 
lular membrane, accumulated in the groin, epi- 
ploon, around the kiduics and blood-vessels 5 
and is secreted on the suiface of the skin by a 
set of minute glands, on this account called se- 
bncie, where it sometimes concretes, chiefly, 
though not always, from want of cleanliness, 
and exhibits the appearance of small worms : 
itis accumulated from diminished perspiration ; 
from the nature of the aliments fed on ; and 
from idiosyncrasy. It forms sometimes steato- 
malous humours, and, by the possession of a 
small quantity of oxygen, contains the sebacic 
acid, which acts readily on vessels of lead, cop- 
per, and iron, in which it is often deposited for 

culinary purposes. 

Pats and 01 L arc commonly divided into sper- 
mnccti, fat properly so called, fish or thru 11 - 
oil, and cnipyreimialic oil, extracted by distilla- 
tion from many vegetable and animal substan- 
ces. Chemically analysed it is found to possess 
five parts out of six of carbon, and one of hy- 
drogen, with a vety small portion, as already 
observed, of oxygen. Pat meat is nourishing 
to those that have strong digestive powers. It is 
used externally as a softening remedy, and enters 
»nto the composition of ointments and pluis- 
ter^. 

To Fat. v. n. To grow fat; to grow full- 
fleshed ( L* Estrange) . 

To Fat. v. a. (from the noun.) To make 
fat; to fatten; to make fleshy {Abbot.). 

FATA MORGANA, by the French deno- 
minated mirages , a very remarkable phenome- 
non, which is sometimes observed from the har- 
bour of Messina and adjacent places, at a certain 
height in the atmosphere. The nanuT which 
signifies the Fairy Morgana is deriv ed from an 
opinion of the superstitious Sicilians, that the 
whole spectacle is produced by fairies, or such 
like visionary invisible brings. The populace 
are delighted whenever it appears; and run 
about the streets shorn mg for joy, calling every 
body out to partake of the glorious sight. 

This singular meteor has been described by 
various authors ; but Ahe first who mentioned 
it with any degree of precision was father An- 
gel ucci, who observed it in J6’43. His account 
does not differ very materially from that given 
by P Minasi in his Dissertation on this pheno- 
menon, published in 1773. But as the latte* 
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Is more minute, we present part 6f it to our 
readers: “ When the rising sun shines from 
that point whence its incident ray forms an 
angle of about 45° on the sea of Reggio, and 
the bright surface of the water in the hay is 
not disturbed either by the wind or the current, 
the spectator being placed on an eminence of 
the city, with his back to the sun and his face 
to the sea, on a sudden there appear in the 
water, as in a catoptric theatre, \arious multi- 
plied objects, that is to say, numberless series 
of pilasters, arches, castles well delineated, re- 
gular columns, lofty towers, superb palaces, 
with balconies and windows, extended alleys 
of trees, delightful plains with herd^ and flocks, 
armies of men on foot and horseback, and 
many* strange images in their natural colours 
and proper actions, parsing rapidly in succes- 
sion along the surface of the sea during the 
whole of the short period of time while the 
above-mentioned causes remain, liut, if in ad- 
dition to the circumstances before described, 
the atmosphere be highly impregnated with va- 
pour, and dense exhalations not previously dis- 
persed by the action of the wind or waves, or 
rarefied by the sun, it then happens that in this 
vapour, as in a curtain, extended along the 
channel to the height of about 30 palms, v.d 
nearly down to the sea, the observer will lie- 
hold the scene of the same objects not only re- 
flected from the surface of the sen, hut likewise 
in the air, though not so distinct or well defined 
as the former objects from the sea. Lastly, if 
the air be slightly ha/.y and opake, and at the 
same time dewy, and adapted to form the iris, 
then the above-mentioned objects will appear 
only at the surface of the sea, as in the first 
case, but all vividly coloured or fringed, with 
red, green, blue, and other prismatic co- 
lours,” 

Minasi, therefore, distinguishes three sorts 
of Fata Morgana: that is to say, the first at the 
suiface of the sea, which he calls the Marine 
Morgana; the second in the air, called the Ae- 
rial Morgana ; and the third only at the surface 
of the sea, which he calls the Morgana fringed 
with prismatic colours. 

Different accounts have been given of this 
singular appearance: M. Houel attributes it to 
a bitumen that issues from certain rocks at the 
bottom of the sea, and 'which is often seen to 
cover a part of its surface in the canal of Mes- 
sina. Ttie subtle parts of this bitumen being 
attenuated, combined, and exhaled with the 
aqueous globules that are raised by the air, and 
formed into bodies of vapour, give to this con- 
densed vapour more consistence ; and contri- 
bute, by their smooth aud polished particles, 
to the formation of a kind of aerial crystal, 
which receives the light, reflects it to the eye, 
and transmits to it all the luminous points 
which colour the hbjects exhibited in this phe- 
nomenon, and render them visible. 

Acurious print, exhibiting the Fata Morgana, 
may be seen in Nicholson’s Journal, vol. 1. 
4to. Some further particulars respecting this 
singular phenomenon may also he seen in 
No. ■-» Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine. 
By Mr. Good it is very plausibly resolved 
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into stria or strata of different densities in fte 
atmosphere. See his translation of Lucretius, 
note to vol, ii. p. 2. r >. 

FATAL, a. {fatalist Latin.) 1 . Deadly $ 
mortal ; destructive (Dry den). 2. Proceeding 
by destiny; inevitable; necessary ( Tilloison }* 
3- Appointed by destiny (Bacon). 

FATALIST. a\ (from fate.) One who main- 
tains that all things happen by invincible ne* 
cessity ( JVatts ). 

FATA'LITY. s ( fatalitS , French.) L Pre- 
destination ; predetermined order or scries of 
things and events (South). 2. Decree of fate 
(King Charles). 3. Tendency to danger 
(Brown). 

FATALLY, ad. (from fatal.) L Mortal- 
ly ; destructively, e\on to death (Dry den)* 
the decree of fate (Bentley). 

FATALNESS. s. (from fatal.) Invinci- 
ble necessity. 

FATE, fatum, denotes an inevitable ne- 
cessity, depending upon a superior cause. The 
word is formed a fando, from speaking : and 
primarily implies the same with effatum , viz* 
a word or decree pronounced by God ; ora fix- 
ed sentence, whereby the Deity has prescribed 
the order of things* and allotted to every person 
what shall befall him. The Greeks called it 
it/ArtjjLxtvTi, as it were a chain or necessary series 
of tilings indissolubly linked together. It fc 
also used to express a certain unavoidable de- 
sisjnation of things, hy which all agents, both 
necessary and voluntary, arc swayed and direct- 
ed to their end*. See NF.CF.ssi ry. In this 
last sense, fate is distinguished into, 1. Astro- 
logical fate, arising from the influence and po- 
sition of the heavenly bodies; which (it is sup- 
posed) gave l.nvs both to the elements and mixed 
bodies, and to the will of men. 2. Stoical 
fate, defined by Cicero an order or series of 
causes, wherein cause being linked to cause, 
each produces another, and thus all things flow 
from one prime cause. To this fate the Stoic* 
subject even the gods. 

FATED, a. (from fate.) 1 . Decreed by 
fate (Dry den). 2. Modelled in any matter by 
fate (Prior). 3. Endued with any quality 
hy fate ( Dryden). 

FATES, in mythology. See Parc At* 

FATJIKMITES, or' Fatemites, the 
descendants of Mahomet by Fathema or Fa- 
tcina his daughter. 

FATHER. 5. (paSep, Saxon.) I.IIeby 
whom the son or daughter is begotten (Bacon). 
2 . The first ancestor (Romans). 3- The ap- 
pellation of an old man (Camden). 4. The 
title of any man reverend for age, learning, and 
piety (Shakspcure). 3. One who has given 
original to any thing good or bad (Genesis). 
6. The ecclesiastical writers of the first six 
or eight centuries (Stilling fleet). 7. One 
who acts with paternal care and tenderness 
(Job). 8. The title of a popish confessor 
(Adclison). f). The title of a senator of old 
Rome (Dryden). 10. The appellation of the 
first person of the adorable Trinity (Taylor). 
11 . The compilation of God as Creator ( C . 
Prayer). 12. A title given to prelates, and 
other church dignitaries. • . 
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^ATBiR-Ut-tAW. s. (torn fa/her.) Th* 
lather ot one’s husband or wife (Add-on). 

Father (Natural), he who has illegitimate 
children. 

Father (Adoptive), he who takes the chil- 
dren of some other, and acknowledges them as 
his own. 

Father (Putative), the reputed or suppos- 
ed father. 

Father-lasher, in ichthyology. See 
Cottus 

Father-long-legs, in entomology. See 
Tipula. 

To Farther, v. a. 1. To take; to adopt as 
a son or daughter ( Skakspeare ). 2. To supply 

with a father (Skakspeare). 3. To adopt a 
composition (Sicijt). 4. To ascribe to any 
one as his offspring, or production (Hooker). 

FATHERHOOD. (from father.) The 
character or authority of a father (Hall). 

FATHERLESS, a. (from father.) Want- 
ing a father; destitute of a father (dddison). 

FATHERLIN ESS. s. (from father.) The 
tenderness of a father; parental kindness. 

^ FATHERLY .a. (tram father.) Paternal; 
like a father; tender; prottcung (Shalspearc). 

Fa'therly. ad. In the manner of a father 
{Milton). 

FATHOM, s. (paefcm, Saxon.) 1 . A mea- 
sure of length containing six feet ; the space to 
which a man can extend both arms (Holder). 

2. Reach; penetration ; depth of contrivance ; 
compass of thought (Skakspeare). 

To Fa'thom, v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To encompass with the arms extended or en- 
circling. 2. To reach; to master (Dry den). 

3. To "sound; to try with respect to the depth 
(Felton). 4. To penetrate into; to find the 
bottom : as, I cannot fathom his design. 

FATHOMLESS, a. (from fathom.) 1. 
That of which no bottom can be found. 2. 
That of which the circumference cannot he 
embraced (Shqk spear e). 

FATl'DICAL. a. ( fatidicus , Latin.) Pro- 
phetic ; having the power to foretel (Howe!). 

FATIFEROUS. o. (falifer, Lat.) Deadly; 
mortal; destructive. 

FATIGABLE. a. (fatigo, Uitin.) Easily 
wearied ; susceptible of weariness. 

To F ATI GATE. v. a. (fatigo, Latin.) To 
weary; to fatigue: not in us e (Skakspeare). 

FATI'GUE. s. (fatigue , Fr.) 1. Weari- 
ness; lassitude. 2. The cause of weariness; 
labour; toil (Dry den). 

To Fati'gue. v. a . (faliguer, French.) To 
tire; to wearv; to harass with toil (Prior). 

FATKI'DNEYED. a. (fat and kidney.) 
Pat : by way of reproach or contempt ( Shah - 
epeare). 

FATLING. s. (from fat.) A young animal 
fed fat for the slaughter ( Isaiah ). 

FATNER. s. (from fat.) That which gives 
fatness ( Arhuthnot ). 

FATNESS, t . (from/*/.) 1. The quality 
of being fat or plump. 2. Fat; grease; ful- 
ness of flesh (Spenser). 3. Unctuous or greasy 
jnatteT (Bacon). 4. Oleaginousness; sliminess 
(. Arhuthnot ). 5. Fertility; fruitfulness (Gen*). 
6. That which cSuscs fertility C Philips ), 
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To FATTEN, v. a. (horn fat.) I, To feed 
vp; to make fleshy (Arhuthnot). 2. To make 
fruitful (Dryden). 3 . To feed grossly ; to in- 
crease (Dry den). 

To Fa'tten. v. n. (from fat.) To grow 
fat; to be pampered ( Otway ). 

FATTY, a. (from fai.) Unctuous; oleagi- 
nous greasy (Bacon). 

FATUARll, in antiquity, persons who ap- 
peared inspired, and foretold" things to come. 

FATUlTAS. ( futuitas ; from fatuus, silly.) 
Foolishness. A synonym of amentia. 

FATUITY, s. (fatuity Fr.) Foolishness ; 
weakness of mind (K. Charles). 

FATUOUS, a . {fatuus, Lat.) 1 . Stupid; 
foolish ; feeble of mind (Glanmlle). 2 t . Im- 
potent ; without force (Denham). 

FATWITFED. a. (fat and wit.) Heavy; 
dull; stupid (Skakspeare). 

FAUCES, (faux, fauces.) A cavity be- 
hind the tongue, palatine arch, uvula, and 
tonsils: from which the pharynx and larynx 
proceed. 

FA'UCET. s. ( fausset, French.) The pipe 
inserted into a vessel to give vent to the liquor, 
and stopped up by a peg or spigot (Swift). 

FAUCHKUR (Michelle), a French pro- 
testant divine, greatly admired for his elo- 
quence. The marquis dc la Force said, alter 
hearing him preach against duelling, “ If a 
challenge were to be sent to me, I would re- 
fuse it.*’ lie died at Pari> in i 067. I Its works 
are; I. A '1 readme on oratorical Action. 2. 
Sermons, in 8vo. 3. Christian Prayers and 
Meditation*. 4. A Treatise on the Eucharist, 
against cardinal Perron. 

FAUCHiON. (See Falchion.) A crook- 
ed sword. 

FAUCON, or Falcon, a name formerly 
given to a small piece of cannon, whof-e dia- 
meter was inches; weight 7*^0 pounds; 
length 7 feet ; load i’$ pound; shot 2£ inches 
diameter, and 2\ pound weight. See Can- 
non. 

FAUCONET, orFALCON et, a very small 
piece of ordnance, whose diameter at the bore 
was .inches; weight 400 pounds; length 
f) feet; load 1 { pound; shot, something more 
than two inches • diameter, and J£ pound 
weight. 

FA'UFEL. s. (French.) The fruit of a spe- 
cies of the palm-tree. 

FAVTLLOUS. a. (favilla, Latin.) Con- 
sisting of ashes (Brown). 

FAVISSA2, in antiquity, 1. Cisterns to 
keep water in. 2. Subterraneous reservoirs in 
which were laid old statues, and other things 
formerly used in the temple. 

FA'ULCON. s. See Falcon. 

FAULT, s. ( fante , French.) 1. Offence; 
slight crime; somewhat liable to censure or 
objection (Hooker)* 2. Defect; want; ab- 
sence ( Skakspeare ). 3. Puzzle; difficulty.’ 

To Fault, v. n. (from the noun.) To be 
wrong; to fail (Spenser). 

To Fault, v. a. To charge with a fault; 
to accuse. 

FA'U LTER. s. (from fault.) An offender, 
one who commits a fault (Fairfax). 
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FAULTFINDER. {fault and find.) A 

censurer; an objector. 

. FA'ULTILY. ad. (from faulty .) Not 
rightly; improperly; defectively; erroneously. 

jFA'ULTINESS. 5. (from faulty.') 1 Bad- 
ness; vitiousness {Sidney), 2. Delinquency ; 
actual offences {Hooker). 

FA'ULTLESS. a. (from fault.) Exempt 
from fault; perfect {Fairfax). 

FA'ULTY. a. { fault f\ French.) 1. Guilty 
of a fault; blameable; criminal ; not innocent 
{Milton). 2. Wrong; erroneous {Hooker). 
&. Defective; bad in any respect {Baton). 

FAUN ALIA, in antiquity, human feasts 
celebrated in honour of the god Faunus, who 
ivas ttye same among the Homans with the Pan 
of the Greeks. The Faunatia were held on 
the day oi the nones of December ; i. c. on the 
fifth day of that month. The principal sacri- 
fice was a roc-buck, or rather, r.ccordm. to 
Horace, a kid, attended with libations of wine 
and burning of incense. See Ode 18. lib. iii. 

FAUNS, Faun i, among the ancients, were 
a species of demi-gods inhabiting the forests; 
cabed also Syhana (Sylvmti), and little di lier- 
ing from the Satyrs.' They delighted ihorc 
particularly in vineyards; and they generally 
appear as attendants of Bacchus, in the i '‘pre- 
sentations of Bacchanal feasts ano processions. 
They were represented as ha’f men, half goats, 
having the horns, cars, feet, and tail of a gour, 
a very flat nose, and the rest human Ti.or.gh 
the Fauns were held as demi-gods, yci they 
were supposed to die after a long life. A mu bins 
shows that their father or chief, Faunii.) him- 
self, only lived 120 years. 

FAUNUS, in fabulous history, a son of 
Picus, who reigned in Italy about 1300 yeais 
before the Augustan age. II is braver \ , as well 
as wisdom, have given rise to tin tradition that 
he was the son ofMars. His great popularity, 
and his fondness for agriculture, made his sub- 
jects revere him as one of their country deities 
after death, lie was represented with all the 
equipage of the satyrs, and was consulted to 
give oracles. 

FAVON1US, among the Romans, the wind 
which blew directly from the west. 

FAVOHITO, an epithet given to such parts 
of a musical composition as arc performed to 
the greatest advantage, by the best voices or 
instruments. 

To FAVOUR, v. a. (faveo, Latin.) 1. To 
support; to regard with kindness; to counten- 
ance {Bacon). 2 To assist with advantages or 
conveniences {Addison). 3. To resemble in 
feature {Spectator). 4. To conduce to; to 
' contribute. 

Fa'vour. s. {favor, Latin.) I. Kindness; 
kind regard {Shakspeare). 2. Support; de- 
fence; vindication {Rogers). 3. Kindness 
granted {Sidney). 4. Leahy; mildness; miti- 
gation of punishment {Swift). 5. Leave ; 
good-will; pardon {Psalms). 6. Object of 
favour {Milton). 7* Something given by a 
lady to be worn {Shakspeare). 8. Any thing 
v4orn openly as a token ( Shakspeare ). p Fea- 
ture ; countenance {South). 
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FA'VOUR ABLE. a. ( favourable 
b Kind; propitiuus; affectionate (Shaksp.)* 

2. Palliative; tender; averse from censure. 
Conducive to; contributing to (Temple). 4. 
Accommodate; convenient {Clarendon). • 5. 
Beautiful; well-favoured: obsolete {Spenser). 

FA'VOUR ABLENESS: s. (from favour w 
ahk.) Kindness; benignity. 

FAVOURABLY, ad. (from favourable.) 

K uidly; with bn our {Rogers). 

FAVOURED, particip. a. I. Regarded 
with kindness ( Pope ). 2. Featured. With 
? veil or ill {Spenser). 

FA'VOrREDLY. ad. With well or ill 
In a fair or foul manner. 

F/\' VOL REll. s. (from favour.) One who 
favour* ; one who regards with Lindners or 
tenderness; a wcllwishcr; a friend {Daniel). 

FA'VOUUITE. s. (Javjrite 9 French.) 1. 
A person or thing beloved ; one regarded with 
favour {Pope). 2 One chosen as a companion 
by his superior (Clarendon). 

FA'VCHJllLESS. a. (from favour.) l.Un- 
f ivoured ; not regarded with kindness. 2. Un- 
favouring; mi propitious (Spenser). 

FA' VO US RECEPTACLE/ in botany, a 
honey -combed i ecep'acb*. See A I. v EO L a te* 
FAUQCEMONT, or V alkknbuug, a 
town of she Dutch Netherlands, seven mile* 
E. of Maastricht. Lai. 50. 52 N. Lon. 5. 
50 E. 

FAUSEL-NUT, in botany. See Areca- 
FAUSEN. s. A large sort of cel ( Chap - 

MU ft j . 

FA'USSF.BRAYE. s. A small mount of 
earth, four fathom wide, erected on the level 
round the foot of the rampart (Harris). 

FA'UTOR. s. (Latin ; f auteur, French.) 
Favourer; countenancer ( Ben Jonson) . 

FA'UTRESS. s. (font rice, Fr.) A woman 
that favours, or countenances (Chapman). 

FAUX, in botany, the jaws, chaps, throat, 
or opening of the tube of the enrol; or, be- 
tween the segments of the corol, where the tube 
ends. As in the class didynainia and the as- 
peri folio: in class pen land ria. Hiatus inter 
lacinias corolkc ubi tubus terminatur. The 
whole upper part of the tube is called the neck, 
collum : and the opening is sometimes termed 
the mouth, os. 

FAWKES (Francis), an English poet and 
divine. He was born in Yorkshire about 1725, 
and educated at Jesus college, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees in arts. On enter- 
ing into orders he settled at Bromham in his 
native county, but afterwards he obtained the 
vicarage of Orpington in Kent, which he ex- 
changed in 1774 for the rectory of Haves. He 
died in l?77. Mr. Fawkes is known by many 
ingenious poems of his own, hut more so by 
his translations of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, 
and Moschus, published in 1760 in l2mo. and 
the Idvlliums of Theocritus, 17f>7» 8vo. . 

FAWN. The young of the buck and doc, 
so called during its first year. The fawn is se- 
creted by the dam in fern, or long grass, with 
great care, during the first weeks, and seldom 

Accompanies the mother but by bight. In 

* 
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royal narks and chaces, a certain number are 
annually killed when about three months old, 
to prevent the district from being overstock- 
ed; this is generally done by coursing with 
grey-hounds, which is olten accounted ex- 
cellent sport, the greyhounds being frequently 
beaten. 

To Fawn, v . n. (of uncertain original.) 1 . 
To- court by frisking before one, as a dog {Sid- 
ney). 2. To court by any means {South). 3. 
To court servilely (Ufa ll on). 

Fawn. s. A* servile cringe; low flattery 
[Shahs peart). 

FA'WNEIl. s. (from fawn.) One that 
fawns; one that pays servile courtship {Spec- 
tator). 

FAWNING LY. ad, (from fawn.) In a 
cringing senile way. 

FA'XEl). a. (from paex, Saxon.) Hairy 
[Camden). 

FAY. s. ( fee , French.) 1. A fairy; an elf 
(Milton). 2. (foi, French.) Faith : obsolete 
(Spenser). 

FAYAL, one of the Azores, or Western 
Islands, which sutfeied greatly by an earth- 
quake in 1 7 04 . Its capital is Villa do iiorta. 

FA YET IE, a county of Kentucky, bound- 
ed on tire N. by the Ohio, on the E. by Bour- 
bon county, and on the S.W. by liie river 
Kentucky. Lexington is the capital. 

Fayette, a county of Pennsylvania, 37 
miles long, end 33 broad. In J 7f)0, it con- 
tained 13,325 inhabitants* Union is the ca- 
pital. 

FAYETTEVILLE, a town of N. Caro- 
lina, on the N.W, branch of Cape Fear river, 
<)0 miles N.W. of Wilmington, to which that 
river is navigable for boats. 

FE, Fo, or Fom, the name of the chief 
god of the Chin™, whom they adore us the 

sovereign of heaven. They represent him shin- 
ing all m light, with liis hands hid under his 
robes, to show that his power does all things 
invisibly. 

Fe (Santa), a rich and regular built city, 
the capital of New Mexico, and the see of a 
bishop. It is situate near tin* source of the 
Rio del Nort. Lat. 36. 50* N. Lon 108. 
48 W. 

Fe (Santa), a town of Paraguay, situate at 
the confluence of the Salade with the Plata, 
450 miles S.W. of Assumption. Lat 30. 43 S. 
Lon 60. 40 W. 

FEABERRY. s . A gooseberry. 

FEAL, was anciently used for faithful. It 
is now a provincial term for turf. 

Feal-dikes, cheap fencing used in Scot- 
land, by means of the turf dug from the sur- 
face of ditches. 

FEALTY, in law, an oath taken, on the 
admittance of any tenant, to be true to the lord 
of whom he holds his land; by this oath the 
tenant holds in the freest manner, on account 
that all who have fee hold per fidem et fidu- 
ciam, that is, by fealty at the least. This feal- 
ty, at ihe first creation of it, bound the tenant 
to fidelity, the breach of which was the Joss of 
hU fee. It has been divided into general aud 
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special ; general, that which is to be, performed 
by every subject to his prince ; and Special, re- 
quired only of such as, in respect of their fee, 
are tied by oath to their lords. To all manner 
of tenures, except tenantcy at will and frank- 
almoign, fealty is incident, though it chiefly 
belongs to copyhold estates, held in fee and for 
life. The form of this oath by stat. 17 Ed. II. 
is to run as follows : €i I A. B. will be to you 
my lord D. true and faithful, and bear to you 
faith for the lands and tenements which I hold 
of you, and 1 will truly do and perform the 
customs and services that I ought to do to yon. 
So help me God.” 

Fealty, is sometimes used to denote fide- 
lity to a master. 

TEAR.*, (penpan, Saxon.) 1. Dread*; tcr- 
rour ; painful apprehension of danger {Locke). 
2. Awe; dejection of mind at the presence of 
any person or thing {Genesis). 3. Anxiety ; 
solicitude (Maccabees). 4 That which causes 
fear ( Shnkspcare ). b. The object of fear {Ge- 
nesis). 6. Something hung up to scare deer 
(Isaiah). 

Feak, when considered philosophically, 
may be desciibcd as a painful sensation pro- 
duced by the immediate apprehension of some 
impending evil. This evil may consist in be- 
ing deprived of what we at present enjoy, in 
being disappoint! d in what we expect, or in 
the infliction of a positive misery. 

The passion of fear is still moie painful than 
that of sorrow, which, notwithstanding its se- 
verity, has when calmed into an affection, 
something soothing in its nature. Fear pro- 
duces an egony and anxiety about the heart not 
to be described ; and it may be said to paralyze 
the soul in such a manner, that it becomes in- 
sensible to every thing but to its own misery. 
Inertness and tcipor pervade the whole system, 
united with a constriction of the integuments 
of the body, and also a certain sense of being 
felt-red, oi of being rendered incapable of mo- 
tion. The eyes are pallid, wild, and sunk in 
their sockets’; the countenance is contracted 
ami wan ; the hair stands erect, or at least ex- 
cites the sensation, which every child experi- 
ences as often us he is terrified by stories of 
ghosts, witches, &c. ; the bowels are strongly 
affected, the heart palpitates, respiration la- 
bours, the lips tremble, the tongue falters, the 
limbs are unable to obey the will, or support 
the frame. Dreadful shrieks denote the in- 
ward anguish : these are often succeeded by 
syncopies ; which, while they manifest that 
tne sufferings arc greater than nature can su9* 
tain, afford a temporary relief. 

Such arc the external signs which indicate 
the wretched state of mind under this horrid 
passipm Since torpor, debility, and painful' 
constrictions frequently accompany fear more 
than any other passion, the emotions will, in 
such instances, be less vivid. Instead of violent 
transports, a deep depression and numbness, as 
it were, both ot bocly and mind, characterise 
the passion ; though these may be visible to 
the spectators, and are not less expressive of 
inward anguish. 
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'■ When the effects of fear operate powerfully, 
Without any mixture of hope, these passive 
impressions are predominant: hut whete there 
is a possibility of escape, the mind reacts with 
wonderful energy. Abject depression is chang- 
ed into violent agitations ; collecied force takes 
place of debility; and tremendous exertions 
succeed to the torpid and inert state. When 
a personal attack is apprehended, momentary 
and trembling strength is thrown into the 
muscles; the body instinctively places itself in 
the attitude of defence; a mixture of fierceness 
and wild horror is expressed in the counte- 
nance, well adapted to alarm and terrify the 
enemy. If escape be attempted, an unusual 
energy is thrown into the limbs, enabling the 
sufferer to precipitate his flight, by exertions 
that vfould have been impracticable, in a moie 
composed state of mind. {Cogan on the Pas- 
sions). 

Fear. s. (peojia, Saxon.) A companion: 
obsolete {Spenser). 

To Fear. v. a. (peajian, Saxon.) 1. To 
dread ; to consider with apprehensions of tcr- 
rour; to be afraid of ( Drijden ). 2. To fright; 
to make afraid {Donne). 

To Fear. v. n. 1. To live in terrour; to 
be afraid {Shakspeare). 2. To be anxious 
{Drydcn). 

FH'AllFUL. a. {/car and fall.) 1. Ti- 
morous; easily made afraid {Shakspeare). 2. 
Afraid {Duvies). 3. Awful ; to be reverenced 
{Exodus). 4. Terrible; dieadful; frightful 
{Til tot. son). 

FK'ARFULLY. ad. (from fearful.) 1. Ti- 
morously , in fear {Shakspeare). 2. Terribly; 
dreadful lv {Shakspeare ) . 

FE'ARFU I A 1 ESS. s. ( from ft arful.) 1 . 
Timorousness; habitual timidity. 2. State 
of being afraid ; awe ; dread {South). 

FK'ARLESLY. ad. (from JhnPsi.) With- 
out terrour ; intrepidly {Derail of Piety). 

FK'ARLESNKSS. s. (from fearless .) Ex- 
emption from fear; intrepidity ( Clarendon ). 

FE'ARLESS. a. (from far.) Fiee from 
fear; intrepid; courageous; bold {Temple). 

feasibility. $. (from feasible.) i. 

Practicability. 2. A thing practicable {Brown). 

FEASIBLE, a. ( fahible , French.) Practi- 
cable; that may be effected or done { Gian - 
vide). 

FE ASIBLY, ad. Cfrom feasible.) Practi- 
cably. 

FEAST, ar. {fcslc, French, or feslum, Lat.) 
1. An entertainment of the table; a sumptu- 
ous treat of great numbers {Gf nests). 2. An 
anniversary day of rejoicing* {Shakspeare). 3. 
Something delicious to the palate {Locke). 

Feasting seems to have been thechiefdelightof 
the Germans, Gauls, Britons, and all the other 
Celtic nations ; in which they indulged them- 
selves to the utmost, as often as they had an 
opportunity. Among these nations (says an 
author who had carefully studied their man- 
ners) there is no public assembly, cither for 
civil or religious purpose*, duly held ; no birth- 
dav, marriage, or funeral properly rehbiaU d; 
no ueuty of ppiicc or alliance rightly cemented. 
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without a great feast. It was by frequent rtt* 
tertainments of this kind that the great men or 
chieftains gained the affections and rewarded 
the services of their followers; and those who 
made the greatest feasts wore sure to be mo9t 
popular, and to have the greatest retinue. 
These feasts (in which plenty was more re- 
arded than elegance) lasted commonly several 
ays, and the guests seldom retired until they 
had consumed all the provisions and exhausted 
all the liquors. 

1 1 baa been often observed by authors, that 
there is no nation in the world comes near the 
English in the magnificence of their feasts. 
Those made at our coronations, installments, 
consecrations, ike. transcend the belief of all 
foreigners ; and yet it is doubted whether those 
now in use are comparable to those of our fore- 
fathers. 

Feasts (Religious), and the ceremonies 
thereof, have been observed amongst almost .ill 
nations and sects; witness the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Hebrews, Christian and Mahometans. 

Feasts among us arc either immoveable or 
moveable, I in men cable feasts are those con- 
stantly celebrated on the same day of the year ; 
the principal of these are Chsistmas-dny or the 
Nativity, the Circumcision, Epiphany, Candle- 
mas or the Purification ; Lady-day or the An- 
nunciation, called also the Incarnation and 
Conception ; All Saints, and All Souls ; be- 
sides the days of the several apostles, St. Tho- 
mas, St. Paul, &c. Moveable feast* are those 
which are not confined to the same day of the 
year. Of these the principal is Easter, which 
gi\es law to all the rest, all of them following, 
and keening their proper distances from it; 
such arc Palm-Sunday, Good- Friday, Ash- 
Wcdnesday, tkc. The four feasts which the 
English laws take e<q>ecial notice of are, the 
Annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary, or 

lady-day, theMihof March ; the nativity of 

St. John the Baptist, held on the 24th of 
June; the Feast of St. Michael the Archan- 
gel, on the 2f)th of September; and that of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, on the 21st of De- 
cember ; ou which quarterly days rent on 
leases is usually reserved to be paid. 

Reside these feasts which are general, and en- 
joined by the church, there arc others local and 
occasional, enjoined by the magistrate, or vo- 
luntarily set cm foot by the people ; such arcr 
the days of thanksgiving for delivery fiom wars, 
plagues, &c. Such a ho are the vigils or wakes 
in commemoration of the dedications erf parti- 
cular churches. The prodigious increase of 
feast-days in the Christian church commenced 
towards" the cloic of the fourth century, and 
was occasioned by the discovery that was then 
made of the remains of martyrs and other holy 
men, for the comrnemoiation of whom they 
were established. These, instead of being set 
apart for pious exercises, were abused in indo- 
lence, voluptuousness, and criminal practices. 
Many of them were instituted on a pagan mo- 
del. and perverted to similar purposes. 

Ff as r op death, or Fea<?t op souls, 
a soldi tii rci'gious ceremony in u-c among the 
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garages of America ; some of whom thus testi- 
fy* their respect for the deceased every eight 
years $ and others, as the Hurons and Iroquois, 
every ten years. 

The day of this ceremony is appointed by 
public order ; and nothing is omitted, that it 
may be celebrated with the utmost pomp and 
magnificence. The neighbouring tribes are 
invited to be present, and to join in the so- 
lemnity. At this time all who have died since 
the last solemn occasion are taken out of their 
graves : those who have been interred at the 
greatest distance from the villages are diligently 
sought for, and brought to this great rendez- 
vous of carcases. The savages take the bodies 
into their respective cottages, where they pre- 
pare feasts in honour of them, and present 
them offerings. The custom is supposed to 
have arisen from a rude notion of the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

To Feast, u. n.Toeat sumptuously (Shak.). 

To Feast, v. a. 1. To entertain sumptu- 
ously ( Hayward ). 2. To delight ; to pamper 

(Dryden). 

FE'ASTER. s. (from feast.) One that 
lares deliciously ( Taylor ). 2. One that enter- 
tains magnificently. 

FE'ASTFUL. a. ( feast and full.) 1. Fes- 
tive ; joyful {Milton). 2. Luxurious; riotous 
(Pope). 

FE'ASTRITE. s. ( feast and rite.) Custom 
observed in entertainments {Philips). 

FEAT s. {fait, French.) 1. Act; deed ; 
action ; exploit {Spenser). 2. A trick ; a lu- 
dicrous performance (Bacon). 

Feat, a, (fait, Fiench.) 1. Ready; skil- 
ful; ingenious (Shakspcure). 2. Nice; neat 
(Shahspcare) . 

FE'ATEOUS. a. Neat; dexterous: obso- 
lete. 

FE'ATEOUSLY. ad. Neatly ; dexterously 
{Spenser). 

FE'ATHER. s. (pe're-p, Saxon.) 1. The 
pluine of birds (Newton). 2. Kind ; nature ; 
species ( Shakspeurc ). 3. An ornament; an 
empty title. ' 

Feather, in physiology, a general name 
for the covering of birds : it being common to 
all the animals of this class to have their whole 
body, or at least the greatest part of it, covered 
with feathers or plumage. 

There are two sorts of feathers belonging to 
birds, viz. the strong and hard kind, called 
quills, found in the wings and tail ; and the 
other plumage, or soft feathers, serving for the 
defence and ornament of the whole body. All 
birds, so far as yet known, moult the feathers 
of their whole body yearly. Feathers make a 
considerable article of commerce, particularly 
those of the ostrich, heron, swan, peacock, 
goose, &c. for plumes, ornaments of the head, 
filling of beds, writing- pens, &c. Geese are 
plucked in some parts of Great Britain, five 
times in the year ; and in cold seasons many 
of them die by this barbarous custom. Those 
feathers that are brought from Somersetshire 
are esteemed tht best, and those from Ireland 
the worst. 
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Eider down is imported from Denaraik; 
the ducks that supply it being inhabitants of 
Hudscm’s-buy, Greenland, Iceland, and Nor- 
way. All the islands west of Scotland breed 
numbers of these birds, which turn out a pro- 
fitable branch of trade to the poor inhabitants. 
Hudson’s- bay also furnishes very fine feathers, 
supposed to be of the goose kind. The down 
of the swan is brought from Danttic. The 
same place also 9ends us great quantities of the 
feathers of the cock and hen. The London 
poulterers sell a great quantity of the feathers 
of those birds, and of ducks and turkeys; those 
of ducks being a weaker feather, are inferior to 
those of the goose; and turkeys feathers are 
the worst of any. The best method of curing 
feathers is to lay them in a room, exposed to 
the air aud sun ; and when dried, to put them 
in bags, and beat them well with poles to get 
off the dirt. 

By chemical analysis, feathers appear to 
consist of little more than inspissated albumen, 
mixed with a very minute portion of gelatin ; 
so minute, however, that quill or feather, freed 
from adhering oil, may be boiled for many days 
in water without any apparent alteration, the 
liquor having no sensitive properties, giving no 
precipitate with tar, and a very small one with 
nitro-muriatof tin. In its general properties, 
therefore, feather resembles hair, nail, cuti- 
cle, and cnticular shell. Like these substances 
also, feathers, according to Delava], owe their 
colour to thin layers of coloured matter, cover- 
ing the white substance of which they are 
principally formed. He scraped off the super- 
ficial colour from such parts of vividly colour- 
ed feathers as were solid enough to admit of 
that operation, and by this means separated the 
coloured layers from the white ground on 
which they had been naturally spread. The 
surfaces of the lateral fibres of feathers cannot 
be thus separated on account of their minute- 
ness. But as they appear, when viewed with 
a microscope, nearly to resemble in their form 
the feathers themselves, it seems probable that 
their colours arise from a similar matter, and 
conformation in the smaller fibres, as in the 
grosser parts of the feathers. 

Feather, in the manage, a sort of natural 
frizzling of the hair, found in many parts of 
the horse’s body, but more commonly between 
the eyes. Many are of* opinion, that, when 
the feather is lower than the eyes, it is a sign 
of a weak eye-sight ; but this is mere conjec- 
ture. A Roman feather, or the French ep6e 
Rouiain, is situated upon a horse’s neck ; be- 
ing a row of hair turned back and raised, form- 
ing a mark like a feather or sword-blade along 
the mane. 

Feather (Princes), in botany* See Am a- 

RANTHUS. 

To Fe'ather. v * a. (from the noun.) 1, 
To dress in feathers. 2. To fit with feathers. 
3. To tread as a cock (Dry den). 4. To en- 
rich ; to adorn ; to exalt (Bacon). 5. To 
Feather one's nest. To get riches together, 

FK'ATH KUBEl), s. ( feather and bed.) A 
bed stuffed with feathers (Donne). 
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FBATHERDRIVER. *. Xfeatker and 
arive.) One that cleanses feathers (Der- 
ham). 

FEATHERED, a. (from feather .) !. 
Clothed with feathers {Dry den)* 2 . Fitted 
with feathers; carrying feathers.. 

Feathered columbine, in botany. See 

7A A LICTRUM. 

FE'AtHEREDGE- s. Boards or planks 
that have one edge thinner than another, are 
called feat her edge stuff (Moxon). 

FE'ATHEREDGEl). a . {feather and 
adge.) Belonging to a featheredge {Mortimer). 

FE'ATtt EIIFE VV . *. A plant. 

FE'ATHERLESS. a. (from feather .) Being 
without feather { Ilowel ). 

FE'ATHERLY. a. (from feather.) Resem- 
bling feathers {Brown). 

FE'ATHERSELLER. s. ( feather and 
seller .) One who sells feathers for beds. 

Feather weight, in the sporting voca- 
bulary, signifies die lightest weight that can 
be put upon the back of a horse, in whatever 
match he may be engaged, and totally depends 
upon the will of the owner ; who is not under 
the necessity of bringing his rider to the scale 
either before or after the race, in an engage- 
ment where feather weight is particularly ex- 

{ iressed. On the contrary, when a horse runs 
Or any plate, mutch, sweepstakes, or subscrip- 
tion, at a fixed weight, according to his age, 
height, or qualification, his rider must be 
publicly weighed upon the course previous to 
starting; and at the termination of every heat, 
if the rider dismount before his horse is led up 
to the scales (generally affixed to the starting- 
post,) or when there, if he do not weigh his 
proper weight, the horse is deemed distanced, 
and can start no more for the prize in ques- 
tion. 

FE'ATHERY. a. (from feather.) Clothed 
with feathers (Milton). 

FE'ATLY. ad. (from feat.) Neatly; nim- 
bly; dexterously (Dry den). 

FE'ATNESJs. s. (from feat.) Neatness; 
nicety; dexterity. 

FEATURE, s. (failure, old French.) 1. 
The cast or make of the face ( Shahpeare ). 2. 
Aiiv lineament or single part of the face. 

To Fe'ature. v. a. To resemble in coun- 
tenance ; to favour ( Shakspeare ). 

To FEAZE. ti. a. ( fqiscz , French.) 1 . To 
untwist the end of a rope, and reduce it again 
to its first gtamina. 2. To beat ; to whip with 
reds ( Ainsworth ). 

FEBRES. (felris.) An order in the class 
pyrexiae of Cullen, characterized by the pre- 
sence of pyrexia, without primary or local af- 
fection. 

FEBRPCITATE. v. a. (febricilor, Latin.) 
To be in a fever. 

FEBRICULA. (febricula , of febris , a fe- 
ver.) A term employed to express a slight de- 
gree of symptomatic fever. * 

FEBRFCU LOSE. a. (felrtculosus , Latin.) 
Troubled with a fever. 

FEBRIFU'GE. «. Having the power to 
cure fevers (Arlutiuivt). 
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Febrifu'ge. (febrtfuga, from febris, a 
ver, and fugo, to drive away.) A mediem* 
that possesses the property of abating the vto* 
lence of any fever. 

FEBRIS. A fever. Of this there are va- 
rious genera. The following are the chiefs 
They all belong to the class pyrexiae and or- 
der phlegmasia of Cullen. 

F. continua. A continued fever. It has 
no intermission, but exacerbations come on 
twice in one day. The species of continued 
fever are three: 1. Synocha , or inflammatory 
fever, known by increased heat; pulse fre- 
quent, strong, and hard; urine high-colour- 
ed ; senses not much impaired. 2. Typhus , 
or putrid-tending fever, which is contagious, 
and is characterized by moderate heat ; quick, 
weak, and small pulse; senses much impair- 
ed, and great prostration of strength. Typhus 
has four varieties, viz. 

a Typhus petechialis, typhus with pete- 
chi*. 

£ Typhus mitior , the nervous fever. 

y Typhus gravior , the putrid fever. 

i Typhus ict erodes, the yellow fever. 

3. Sunochus. Mixed fever; being a compound 
of the two preceding, commencing like the 
first, and terminating with the symptoms of 
the second. 

F. erysipelatosa. Erysipelatous fever; St. 
Anthony’s Fire. See Erysipelas. 

F. hectica. Hectic fever. It is known 
by exacerbations at noon, but chiefly in the 
evening, with slight remissions in the morn- 
ing, after nocturnal sweats; the urine de- 
positing a furfuraceo-Iateritious sediment; ap- 
pethe good ; thirst moderate. Hectic fever U 
symptomatic of chlorosis, scrofula, phthisis, 
diseased viscera, &'c. 

F. inflam matoria. See Febris con* 

TINU A. 

F. intermittens. Intermittent fever or ague. 
It is known by cold, hot, and sweating stagea 
in succession, attending each paroxysm, and 
followed by an intermission ©r remission. 
There arc tnree species of this disease, viz. ]« 
Intermiftens quotidiana . A quotidian ague. 
The paroxysms return in the morning at an 
interval of about twenty-four hours. 2. Inter- 
mittent ter liana. A tertian ague. The parox- 
ysms commonly come on at mid-day, at an 
interval of about forty-eight hours. 3. Inter - 
mittens quartana. A quartan ague. The parox- 
ysms come on in the afternoon, with an in- 
terval of about seventy-two hours. 

F. nervosa. Febris lenta nervosa. Nerv- 
ous fever. A variety of typhus mitior of 
Cullen, but by many considered as a distinct 
disease. It mostly begins with loss of appetite, 
increased heat and vertigo ; to which succeed 
nausea, vomiting, great languor, and pain in 
the head, which is variously described, by some 
like cold water pouring over the top, by others 
a sense of weight. The pulse, before little in- 
creased, now becomes quick, feeble, and tre- 
mulous; the tongue is covered with a white 
crust, and there is great anxiety about the proe- 
cordia. Towards the seventh oi eighth day. 
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the vertigo Is increased, and tinnitus auriurn, 
cophosis, delirium, and a dry tremulous 
tongue, take place. The disease mostly ter- 
minates about the fourteenth or twentieth 
day. 

V. piltrida. SeeFEBRis continue. 

F. vesiculosa. Bladdery fever. Sec Ery- 
sipelas and Pemphigus. 

FE'BRILE. a. (f chilis, Latin.) Constitut- 
ing a fever ; caused by a fever (Harvey). 

FEBRUA, in antinuity, a feast heal by the 
llbmans in the montn of February, in behalf 
of the manes of the deceased. 

FEBRUARY, the second month of the 
year, containing 28 dayS for three years, and 
every fourth year 29 days. The name is de- 
rived either from the god Februus, or from 
Juno, surnamed Februa. 

FECAMP, an ancient seaport of France, 
in the department of Lower Seine. It had 
lately a famous Benedictine' abbey. Lat. 
49 . 37 N. Lon. 0 . 23 E. 

FECES. See Fjeces. 

The human faeces, according to the experi- 
ments of Berzelius, were found to contain 


Water 73*3 

Vegetable and animal remains 7*0 

Bile O’U 

Albumen 0‘9 

Peculiar extractive matter 2*7 

Salts 1*2 


Slimy matter, consisting of rosin'! 
of tile, peculiar animal matter, l 14*0 
and insoluble residue J 


100*0 


FECIALES, or Fceciaj.es, an order of 
priests or officers, consisting of twenty persons, 
among the aucient Romans, appointed to pro- 
claim war, negociate peace, &c. 

FECULA. SeeFjECULA. 

FECULENCE. Ff/culency. s. ( fcecu - 
lenfia, Latin.) 1. Muddiness; quality of 
abounding with lees or sediment. 2. Lees; 
faeces; sediment; dregs (Boyle). 

FECULENT. a. (j'arulentus, Latin.) 
Foul; dreggy; excreincnti lions (Glanville). 

F'ECU'ND. a. (fcecundus, Latin.) Fruit- 
ful; prolifick (Graunf). 

- FECUNDATION. 5. (faenndo, Latin.) 
The act of making prolifick (Brown). 

To FECU'NDIFY. ». «. To make fruitful. 

FECU'NDITY. s . ( feconditt - , French.) 1 . 
Fruitfulness ; quality of producing or bringing 
forth in great abundance (Woodward). 2. 
Power of producing or bringing forth (Kay). 

FED. The preterit and participle pass, of 
feed. 

,FE'DARY. s. A confederate, a partner, or 
a dependant ( Shakspeare ). 

FEDERAL. a. (from fesdus, Latin.) Re- 
lating to a league or contract (Hammond). 

„ FEDERA&Y. s. (from faedus, Latin.) A 
confederate; an accomplice (Shakspcare). 

FEDERATE, a. (feeder at us, Latin.) 
Leagued. 

FEE. s . (peoli, Saxon.) I. All lands and 
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tenements that are held by any acknowledge 
ment of superiority to a higher lord (Cowell). 
2. Property ; peculiar' ( Shakspcare ). 3*' He* 
ward ; gratification ; recompense ( Shakspeare ). 
4. Payments occasionally claimed by persons 
in office ( Shakspeare ). 5. Reward paid to 
physicians or lawyers (Addison). 

Fee, Feud, Feudum, Feodum, or 
Ftef, an estate, land, tenement, lordship, or 
the like, held of a superior lord, on condition 
of fealty, homage, or other acknowledgment. 

The word is derived by some authors from 
feedus , as arising from a treaty or alliance made 
with the lord ; but the opinion of Selden seems 
the best authorised, who brings it from the 
Saxon, feoh, stipendium. 

The term fee is properly applied to lands and 
tenements, which we hold in perpetual* right, 
on condition of an acknowledgment of superi- 
ority in a higher lord . Sec Tenure. 

The writers on this subject divide all land* 
and tenements wherein a man has a perpetual 
estate to him and his heirs intQ allodium and 
feudum. 

Allodium is defined to be a man’s own land, 
which he possesses merely in his own right^ 
without acknowledgment of any service or pay- 
ment of any rent to another ; and this is pro- 
perty in the highest degree. 

Feudum is that which we hold by the be- 
nefit of another, and for which we do service 
or pay rent, or both, to the chief Iprd. 

All our land here in England (the crown- 
lands being in the king’s own hands, in right 
of his crown, excepted) is in the nature of 
feudum or fee ; for though many have land by 
descent from their ancestors, and others have 
clearly purchased land with their money, yet 
is tlie land of such a nature, that it cannot 
come to any, cither by descent or purchase, 
but with the burthen that was laid upon him 
who had novel fee, or first of all received it as 
a benefit from his lord to him, and to all such 
to whom it might descend, or any way be con- 
veyed from him ; so that in truth, no man has 
directum dominium, the very property or de- 
mesne, in any land, hut only trie prince in 
right of his crown. Cain. Blit. 93 . See Feo- 

DAL SYSTEM. 

Fee simple, is an estate of inheritance 
whereby a person is seised of lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, to hold to him and his heirs 
for ever, generally, absolutely, and entirely, 
without mentioning what heirs, bup referring 
that to his own pleasure, or the disposition of 
the law. If id the most perfect tenure of any, 
when unincumbered; but although the great- 
est interest which by our law a subject can pos- 
sess, yet it may be forfeited for treason or fe- 
lony. To constitute an estate in fee, or of 
inheritance, the word heir is necessary in the 
grant or donation. Co. Lit. 1. Plowd. 498 . 
2 Black. 48. 

Fee qualified, is such a freehold estate, 
as has a qualification subjoined to it, and which 
therefore must determine whenever the humi- 
fication is at an end. Co. Lit. 27 . 

Fee cc^ditional. This estate was, at 
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the common law; a fee restrained to 9ome par- 
ticular heirs* exqjustoevof others ; as to the 
heirs of a man's body, 8t to the heirs male of 
his body: in which cases it wa9 held, that as 
soon as the grantee had issue born, the estate 
was thereby converted into fe& simple, at least 
so far as to enable him to sell it, to forfeit it by 
treason, or to charge it with incumbrances. 
But the statute de don is having enacted, that 
such estates so given, to a man and the heirs of 
his body, should at all events go to the issue, 
if there were any, or, if none, should revert to 
the donor, this was> by the judges deno- 
minated an estate in tail. Plowd. 251. See 
Estate. 

Fee-farm, a kind of tenure without ho- 
mage, fealty, or other sendee, except that men- 
tioned in the feoffment; which is usually the 
full rent, or at least a fourth part of it. The 
nature of this tenure is, that if the rent be be- 
hind, and unpaid for two years, then the feof- 
for and his heirs may have an action for the 

recovery of the lands. 

To Fee. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To re- 
ward ; to pay ( South ). 2. To bribe ; to hire 
( Shakspeare ). 3. To keep in hire (Shak- 
jpeare). 

FE'EBLE. a. ( foible , French.) Weak; de- 
bilitated; sickly; infirm (Smith). 

TbFt/EBLE. v . a . (from the noun.) To 
weaken ; to enfeeble : not in use (Shak- 
speare) * 

FEEBLEMI'NDED. a. (feeble and mind). 
Weak of mind ( Thessalonians ). 

FEEBLENESS, s. (from feeble.) Weak- 
ness : imbecility ; infirmity (South). 

FEEBLY, ad. (from feeble.) Weakly; 
without strength (Drayton) . 

To FEED, v * a. (^fodan, Goth. pe>Dan, 
Saxon.) 1, To supply with food ( Arbuthnot ). 
2. To supply; to furnish (Addison). 3. To 
graze; to consume by cattle (Mortimer). 4. 
To nourish ; to cherish (Prior). 5 . To keep 
in hope or expectation (Ktiolles). 6 . To de- 
light; to entertain (Bacon). 7. To make fat. 

To Feed. v. n . 1. To take food (Shak- 

speare ). 2. To prey ; to live by eating ( Tem- 
ple). 3. To pasture ; to place cattle to feed 
(Exodus). 4. To grow fat or plump. 

Feed. s. (from the verbO 1, Food; that 
which is eaten (Sidney). 2* Pasture (Shak- 
speare). 3. Meal ; act of eating (Milton). 

FEEDER, s. ((tom feed.) i. One that 
gives food (Denham). 2. An exciter ; an en- 
conrager ( Shakspeare ). 3. One that eats 
(Brown ) . 

Feeder, among huntsmen, the person 
who has the management of the hounds in 
kennel ; and who fills a station subordinate to 
the huntsman. 

He should be young* indefatigable, and alert, 
fond of his employment, humane and good 
tempered, as mueh of the comfort of the ani- 
- male intrusted to his care* depends upon him. 
]£ is his particular business to keep the kennel 
street and clean, and to execute this part of 
his trust at stated and regular periods ; to pre- 
pare, boil, and nnx the different kinds of pro- 
* VOL. IV. 


vision for the hounds, according to thd I vgula* 
tions of the establishment to which he beb&|f 9 
When disengaged from the concerns of the 
kennel he is expected to assist in tlte stables; m 
well as to exercise and dress the spare horses of 
the huntsman and whipper-in, on hunting 
days, during their absence. 

To FEEL. v. n. pret. felt ; part, pass, felt. 
(ffrlan, Saxon.) 1. To have perception of * 
things by the touch. 2 . To search by feeling 
(Acts). 3. To have a quick sensibility of gpod 
or evil, right or wrong (Pope). 4. To appear 
to the touch (Sharp). 

To Feel. v . a. I . To perceive by the touch 
(Judges). 2 . To tiy 5 to sound ( Shakspeare ). 

3. To have sense of external pain or pleasure 
(Creech). 4. To be affected by; to perceive 
mentally. 5. To know; to be acquainted with 
(Shakspeare). 

Feel. s. (from the verb.) The sense of feel- 
ing ; the touch (Sharp). 

FEELER. 1. (from feel) One that feel* 
(Shakspeare), 

FEELERS* in entomology, organs affix- 
ed to the mouth of insects, generally less than 
the antennas, and often jointed. 

FE'ELING. particip. a. (from feel.) I. 
Expressive of great sensibility (Sidney). 2. 
Power of action on sensibility (Bacon). 3* 
Perception; sensibility ( fVatts). 

Feeling, one of the five external senses* 
by which we obtain the ideas of solid, hard, 
soft, rough, hot, cold, wet, dry, and other 
tangible qualities. This sense is the coarsest* 
but, at the same time, the surest of all others ; 
it is, besides, the mo*t universal. We see anti 
hear with small portions of our body, but we 
feel with all. The God of nature has bestowed 
that general sensation wherever there are 
nerves, and they are every where, where there 
is life. Were it otherwise, the parts divested 
of it might be destroyed without our know- 
ledge. It seems that upon this account, the 
Deity has provided that this sensation should 
not require a particular organization. Tbe 
structure of the nervous papillae is not ab- 
solutely necessary to it. The lips of a fresh 
wound, the periosteum, and the tendons, when 
uncovered, are extremely sensible without 
them. These nervous extremities serve only 
to the perfection of feeling, and to diversify 
sensation. Feeling is the basis of all other 
sensations.* 

FEELINGLY, ad. (from feeling.) 1. 
With expression of great sensibility (Sidney)* 

2. So as to be sensibly felt (Rateigh). 

FEET. r. The plural of foot. 

Feet-bearer, the name of an officer 
in the courts of the ancient Anglo-Saxon and 
Welch kings. He was a young gentleman 
whose duty it was to sit on the floor, with his 
back towards the fire, and hold tbe ktng% 
feet in his bosom all the time he sat at table, 
to keep them warm and comfortable : a pice* 
of state and luxury happily unknown in mo* 
dem times. 

Feet of horses. These In the ma- 
nage are an object of great and deserved Attep- 

00 
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tiop and regulation, in order to prevent the 
multiplicity of evils to which they arc liable. 
These consist chiefly of cracks in the heels, 
scratches or lacerations, stubs and bruises of 
the outer sole, or upon the verge of thewcoro- 
,net, between hair and hoof, corns, sandcracks, 
thrushes, canker, quitor, ringbone, and foot- 
founder; exclusive of the frequent injuries 
produced by improper shoeing. 

Most of these will be found treated of under 
their separate heads, or in the "article Vete- 
rinary MEDICINE. 

The feet of different horses vary exceeding- 
ly in what may be termed the texture or pro- 
perty of the noof; and this is, in general, 
regulated by the colour of the legs and feet. 
There are few horses with white heels but 
what have white hoofs also, and these are al- 
ways more susceptible of defects and weakness 
than those of an opposite description. The 
sound, Arm, dark-coloured hoof, of k the bay, 
brown, or black horse, is seldom defective ; no 
other colours are to be equally depended upon, 
most of them exhibiting weak, thin soles, with 
a prominence on each side (lie frog, occasioned 
by a too feeble and inadequate resistance to the 
force of the membraneous mass within ; feet 
of this description are also fieqnently found to 
have a brittle hoof, the edges of which are in- 
cessantly splitting, and threatening sand-cracks, 
or thrushes, or some other ill state of the frog 

To preserve the feet of a horse perfectly 
sound, and free from the ilia to which they 
arc subject, cleanliness is the leading step. 
After exercise or use, as soon as the body is 
drest, the dirt or gravel should be carefully 
taken from under tne shoes with a picker, the 
feet well washed, the legs and heels rubbed 
dry, the bottom stopj>ed with cow dung, and 
the hoofs oiled with a brush moistened with 
spermaceti oil. Horses left with wet legs and 
heels, after a severe cliuce, or long journey, 
particularly in sharp easterly winds, or during 
frost and snow, will have cracks or scratches 
to a certainty. 

The state of the shoes should be constantly 
attended to. Permitted to continue too long 
vpon the feet, the growth of the hoof brings 
tne shoe forward, and consequently renders it 
too short at the heel ; where it begins to in- 
dent, and sinking upon the foot, soon presses 
upon the outer sole, producing pain or dis- 
quietude in some horses, and laying a founda- 
tion ter corns in others. Horses, in moderate 
work, require new shoes once a month upon 
an average. The penurious plan of removing 
shoes half worn never renders a service ade- 
quate to the expense, and only tends to a 
quicker destruction of the hoof. 

nFE'ETLESS. a. (from/**/.) Being without 
feet (Camden). 

To FEIGN, v. a. (feindre* French.) i. 
T® invent ( Ben Jonson). 2. To make a show 
of (Speneer). 3. To do upon some false pre- 
tence (Pope). 4. To dissemble ; to conceal : 
obsolete (Spender). 

To Fi t gn. v. n . To relate falsely ; to image 
front the invention (ShaUpearc). 
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FE'IGNEDLY. ad. (from feign.) In (tea 
tion ; not truly (fteqgs). 

FE'IGNER. s. (From feign.) Inventor $ 
couuiv er of a fiction (Ben Jowon). _ 

FEINT, participial a. (for feigned ; ot 
fetnt , French.) Counterfeit ; seeming (Locke). 

Feint, in fencing, a show of making a 
thrust at one part, in order to deceive the ene- 
my, that you may really strike him in another. 
A simple feint is a mere motion of the wrist, 
without stirring the foot. 

Feint, in music. See Diesis. 

FEITH1US (Everard), a learned man of 
Elburg, in Germany. He quitted his own 
country on the invasion of it by the Spaniards 
under Spinold, and went to Rochelle. As he 
was one day walking in the street with his 
servant, a person standing at a door invited 
him in, and from that time he was never seen 
more. lie was then young, but he had given 
the most promising testimonies of his talents. 
In if>77 appeared at {.eyden a piece of his, en- 
titled, Antiquitatum Homericarum Libri qua- 
tuor, 1 2mo. There are also some other books 
of his in print. 

FEL. ( feUfcUh.) See Bile. 

Fel-wort. bo called from its bitter taste 
like bile. See Gf.N1 ian a. 

ICELANDERS, s. Worms in hawks. 

FELAPTON, in logic, one of the six first 
moods of the third figure of -yllogisms, wherein 
the first proposition is an universal negative, 
the second an universal affirmative, and the 
third d particular negative. 

FKLDSPATU jNL Felspar. In mineralogy, 
a genus of the class earths, order siliceous ; con- 
sisting for the most part of silica, some alu- 
ni ine and potash, and a very small quantity of 
lime and oxyd of iron ; hard, lightish, shining, 
lamellar, breaking into fragments which pre- 
sent four f ices mouldering into argil, parasyti- 
cal; not effervescing with nitric acicl, easily 
melting without ebullition into a pellucid glass. 
Six species. 

1, r, cubicnm. Cubic Felspar: Petrilitc. 
Reddish-brown ; of a glassy lustre, and some- 
what splintery fracture; breaking into cubic 
fragments which are not specular; falling 
spontaneously into orustose fragments. Found, 
though rarely, in Saxony, of a common, inde- 
finite form, diaphanous, or somewhat opake ; 
fragments cubic, or so Inclining, the faces of 
which are not polished ; very brittle ; and at 
160 degrees of heat whitening and Concreting 
without any farther sign of fusion : specific 
gravity 3,081. 

2. F. vulgare. Common felspar. Of a 
glassy lustre and foliated texture, breaking into 
rhomhoidal fragments with four specular faces. 
Of this there are four varieties : 

* Of a common, indefinite form* 

£ Opake. 

y Transparent. . 

& In the form of crystals. 

The figures of these crystals fcgain are 
very different in different* species i prismatic, 
parallelepiped, unequal, eight-sided right an- 
gles, four-sided oblique angles, six-swed oil- 



^ Found every where in primitive 

mountains,, forming a part of granite, porphy- 
ry and gneiss rocks, compact, solid and incor- 
porated with other substances ; generally mould- 
ers into a kind of porcelane clay ; are com- 
monly flesh- colour, blueish-eray, yellowish- 
white, milk-white, or brownim-yellow ; rare- 
ly bine, or olive-green, very rarely blaok ; tex- 
ture in straight shilling foliations $ cross frac- 
ture uneven; when neated the crystalline 
tribes often decrepitate; it is less hard than 
quartz, but strikes fire with’steel ; specific gra- 
vity from 2,272 to 2,594 : and contains 
filica 62,83 

alumine 17,02 
potash 16,00 

% lime ^ 3,00 

oxydofiron 1,00 
water, &c. ,15 

100,00 

3. F. variabile. Labradore spar. Labra- 
dore stone; Of a vivacious lustre, reflecting 
various colours in certain positions of light, of 
a foliated texture, breaking into rhomboidal 
fragments with four specular faces. Found on 
the Labradore coast, the island St. Paul’s, and 
in various parts gr America, and Europe, in 
round masses and detached, and often contain- 
ing schorl, mica of pyrites ; colour dark or 
light grey, diaphanous or semipellucid, receiv- 
ing a high polish and reflecting various tints 
of blue, purple, red, green, &c. in certain po- 
sitions, in spots or stripes; specific gravity from 
2,6700 to 2,6925. 

4. F. lunare. Moon-stone. Pure felspar. 
Pellucid, white, of a high lustre, and straight 
lamellar texture, breaking into rhomboidal 
fragments. Found in Ceylon and Switzerland, 
Bohemia and Saxony, in solid masses, and also 
crystallized ; the crystals rhomboidal, of irre- 
gular, angular, broad six-sided columns termi- 
nating in pyramids, and in rectangular four- 
sided plates ; colour white with sometimes a 
shade of yellow, green, or red, the surface of- 
ten reflecting iridescent colours ; the fragments 
often appear striated. Specific gravity 2,559. 

5. F. fibrosum. Fibrous felspar. Fibrous, 
with the fibres parallel, and in distinct layers. 
Found scattering in Bohemia, with frequent- 

ly the vestiges of quartz or mica ; colour usually 
brown; shining mtefnally like nacre or mo- 
ther-of-pearl, breaking into indeterminate frag- 
ments; und is harder than rock-cry stal. 

' 61 F- oculus catus. Cat’s-eye. Diaphanous ; 
Of an imperfectly foliated texture, exhibiting 
parallel fibres internally, breaking into some- 
what irregular fragments. Found in Ceylon 
and Siberia, of a nearly square figure, with 
sharp edges, and 'considerable brilliancy ; co- 
lour grey, with a tinge of green, yellow, or 
white ; In certain positions reflecting a splen- 
did white like the eye ,df a cat, sometimes 
brown with a yellow or red tinge; its- texture 
is so confpact that the foliations are scarcely 
discernible, and is hard enough to strike fire 
with steel : specific gravity 2,625 to 2,660. 

FELICITAS, Felicity, a heathen di- 
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vinity She was the daughter of Herculm, t* 
Euripides and Pauaatrias say, and desetVeadi- 
vine honours, because she sacrificed herself for 
the Athenians against the Lacedemonians, -ao* 
cording to the answer of the oracle. 

. Public Felicity had many altars and templet 
at Rome, as appears from Roman historians, 
and was called raustitas, especially in relatiott 
to private felicity. In this sense Horaoe speaks 
of her, when he says. 

Tutus bos etiam rura perambulat, 

Nutrit rura Ceres, almaque Faustitas. 

' St. Austin speaks of thh goddess in the 4th 
Book de Civitate Dei, c. 18 . and shews that 
Felicity is the same with good Fortune* and 
that the Romans acknowledged themselves 
that Felicity, Virtue and Victory were nd- 
ther gods nor goddesses, but only gifts of God, 
seeing that they demanded them of Jupiter.' 
Wherefore if we consider what they meant by 
adoring Felicity, Virtue and Victory like dt- 
vinities, it is nothing else than the adoring the 
supreme Divinity, as the’ dispenser of there 
great favours. 

Felicity was represented like a divinity sit- 
ting on a throne, holding with her right hand 
Mercury’s wand, and with the left a horn of 
plenty, with this motto Felicitas Publics, as 
we see in a medal of the empress Julia 
Mammea. Lucullus built her a temple at 
Rome, and Julius Caesar began another, which. 
Lepidus finished. 

To FELICITATE, w. a. (, feliciter , Ff.) 
1. To make happy {Walts). 2. To congratu- 
late (Brown). 

FELICITATION. *. (French; from/*/*- 
citate.) Congratulation. 

FELrCITOUS. a. (felix, Latin.) Happy. 

FELI'CITY. s. (felicitas, Latin.) Happw 
ness; prosperity; blissfulusss ( Arhutnnot ), 

FE'LINE. a. ( t felinus , Latin.) Like a cat; 
pertaining to a cat (Grew). 

FEL1S. In zoology, a genus of the class 
mammalia, order ferae. Fore-teeth interme- 
diate ones equal ; grinders three; tongue prick* 
ly backwards ; claws retractile, 

A tribe temperate in its habits ; that easily 
climbs trees ; swift ; sees best by night; when 

falling from a height alights on the fcetj'tbo 

glans penis muricate backwards; suddenly 
springs on its prey ; sucks the blood and then 
devours it ; waves the tail when in sight of the. 
prey ; refuses vegetables except from necessity : 
females bring many young: teats eight; fouf 
pectoral, four abdominal. Twenty-three spe- 
cies : of which the following are chief. See 
Nat. Hist. PI. CXI. CX1L CXIJI. CXIV. 

1. F. leo. Lion. Body pale tawny. Head 
large, rounded; forehead square, eyes Very 
large; lips pendulous; heart huge; male a 
fourth part larger than the female ; sometimes 
eight feet long ; chest shaggy; sides of thehead 
and neck with a yellowish brown mane iIMm 
two feet long ; tail bushy at the extremity? ’ 

Inhabits Africa : more rarely the fhfgirts of 
Persia, India, Japan; mild; preys on^flOeses 
and other larger quadrupeds, aml^when press- 
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ti hv $evmrt hunger, on man : afraid of flame ; 
restrained by dogs ; urines backwards; when 
young is easily tamed; roars terribly; sleeps 
hi the sun ; eats every third day; lazy ; slow ; 
leaps upon its prey; breath fetid ; smell weak. 
Its flesh is eaten by the Africans, 

The strength of the lion is prodigious ; he is 
said to be able to break the back of a horse by 
a single stroke of his paw; to carry off with 
ease a middle-sized ox or a buffalo; and to 
break the bones with his teeth with perfect 
ease and swallow them with the flesh. His 
duration is uncertain: Buffon calculates it 
under thirty years ; but wc have had lions- in a 
state of confinement in the lower who have 
lived sixty and even seventy years. 

2. F. tigris. Tiger. Bony with dark, long 
streaks, generally transverse and black with 

ale yellow between; length from twelve to 

fteext feet. Inhabits the warmer parts of 

Asia, China, Japan and India : lives in woods 

and thickets near rivers; cunning, cruel, 
strong, of vast swiftness ; infesting, and deso- 
lating man, especially in Ind fa. Even when 
tamed from the birtli, will exercise his ferocity 
as soon as liberated ; the male destroys his own 
progeny ; will at times attack the lion ; bounds 
from ambush upon its prey ; like the lion lias 
fetid breath ; the most beautiful of all wild 
beasts, is prodigiously powerful ; and will 
carry off a buffalo without being appai ently 
burdened by its weight. Is less terrified by 
flame than the lion, and lias been known to 
carry ofl one out of a large party who were sur- 
rounding an immense fire made for the pur- 
pose of frightening wild beasts away. 

3* F. pardus. Panther. Body upper parts 
marked with circular spots, lower with stripes ; 
body colour bright tawny ; spots black ; streaks 
dusky: length seven feet. Inhabits Africa 
and the hot parts of Asia ; does not attack man 
unless provoked ; enters houses hy nights and 
destroys cats; in other habits resembles the 
tiger. 

# 4. F. uncia. Ounce, Body whitish with 
irregular black spots. Inhabits the north of 
Africa, Persia, and Hyrcania ; less and mikler 
than the former $ may be tamed and trained 
to the chase : length about three and a half feet. 

0 - F. leopard us. Leopard. Body yellow 
with black spots nearly contiguous. Inhabits 
Africa * scarcely laiger than the former, and 
similar in habits. 

6+ F, onca, - Brasilian tiger. Body yellow- . 
ish, with black, roundish, angular spots, yel- 
low in th* middle. Inhabits the whole of 
South America ; in cruelty, but not in courage, 
resembles the tiger, leaping from ambush with 
three bounds upon its prey ; fastens ujxm the 
shoulders of the horse, and carries away animals 
thrye times its own size : having tasted human 
blood* ever afterwards prefers it; eats even 
Ashes, and devours crocodiles s is driven away 
by fire. 

7. F. pardalis. Mexican cat. Ocelot. Body 
upper part striped; lower spotted; above 
brown;? beneath whitish ; length; four feet ; 
height two and a half. Inhabits South Ame- 


rica and New Spain ; runs up trees af therigh* 
of dogs or men ; ferocious, > autt ; *km 
ceives monkeys by lying as if dead and ib^ 
seizing them abruptly. . i ' 

8. F. catus. Cat. Tail annulate. Varie- 
ties as follow. 

rt Wild cat* Toil annulate with brown; 
body with blackish stripes ; three dor- 
sal ones longitudinal, lateral ones spiral. 

5 Domestic cat. Less : hair shorter, thicker. 

y Angora cat. Hair longer, silvery, silky, 

longest on the neck. 

J Tortoise-shell cat. Variegated with black, 
white and orange. 

i Blue cat. Hair blue-grey.. 

\ Red cat. A red stripe from the head 
down the back. 

n Chinese cat. Bars pendulous; hair shin- 
ing, variegated with black? and yellow. 

6 Yellow cat. Reddish yellow ; head long; 

3I101U sharp; legs snort; claws weak;, 
ears round, flat. 

t Madagascar cat. Tail twisted. 

Inhabits the woods of Europe and Asia; do* 
mesticated every where ; when tranquil purs,. 
nm\ ing the tail : when irritated 19 very active, 
climbs, spits, emits a fetid odour; eyes shine 
at night ; the pupil in the daylight forming a- 
perpendicular line ; walks with its claws drawn 
in ; drinks sparingly; urine of the male corro- 
sive ; breath fetid ; hunts its excrements 
makes a horrible mewling or caterwauling in 
its amours; mews after and plays with its kit- 
tens; wags its tail when looking after pTey; 
the lion of mice, birds and the smaller quadru- 
peds; peaceful among its tribe; eats flesh and 
fishes; refuses hot and salted meats; washes 
behind its ears before a storm : back electric 
in the dark ; when thrown up falls on its feet > 
is not infested with fleas; gravid sixty-three 
days ; brings from three to nine young, which 
are blind for nine days after birth ; delights in 
the aroma of maruni, cat’s mint and valerian. 

9 . F. Chans. Caspian Lynx. Tail annu- 
late near the tip, which is black ; btxly brown- 
ish ; yellow ears brown outwards, bearded and 
black at the tip. Inhabits woods and marshes 
of the Caspian sea : ferocious ; resembles the 
wild cat in its habits; forsakes cultivated 
places ; seldom climbs trees ; wanders by night 
among swamps and fields ; preying on fishes* 
mice, and birds. 

10 . F. Caracal. Persian Lynx. Body palish 
red- brown ; ears black outwards, tips black 
bearded. Inhabits Barbary, Persia, and India ;* 
preys by night ; tamed for hunting. The 
Bengal and the Lybian lynx differ only in 
order of colours. 

It. F. Lynx. Common lynx. Tail ob- 
scurely annulate, black at the tip ; head and 
body whitisb-tan, spotted with black; ears 
bearded at the top. 

£ Another variety ? white with dark spots. 

y Upper parts whitish yellow;, beneath 
white. v 

I Yellowish-white with dusky spots * size 
of a fox ; inhabits Europe, Asia, America, 
and Japan, among the thickest woods ; preys 
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smaller quadrupeds, and* If 
Ufg^cT by hungeri on its own tribe ; devours 
floeka in, the loki; cunning; acute in sight 
and smell; gravid nine weeks; brings from 
three to four young. 

FELIX, proconsul and governor of Judea, 
A. D. 53. He married first Drusilla, the 
grand-daughter of Antony, and secondly Dm*, 
sijla, - the daughter of Agrippa. It was before 
him that St. Paul was brought, and delivered 
an admirable discourse, which made the go- 
vernor tremble. Nero recalled him on ac- 
count of his rapacities and oppression. 

Felix (St.), an island of the S. Pacific 
ocean, N.N.W. of Jinn Fernandes. Lat. 0. 
96 S. Lon. 0. 8() W. 

FELL. a. (jx-lle, Saxon.) 1. Cruel; bar- 
barous; inhuman (Fan-feu), 9, Savage; 
ravenous; bloody (Pope), 

Fell. s. (r'-lle-. Saxon.) The skin ; the 
hide (Shakspeare). 

To Fell., v. a. ( fellcn , German.) 1. To 
knock down ; to bring; to th * ground. 2. To 
hew down ; to cut down (Dry den). 

Fell. The preterit of ia;i. 

FK'LLKR. s. (fro tnjeif ) One that news 
down (Isaiah). 

FELLETIN, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Creuse, noted for its manufactory 
of tap -strv. Lit. 4.*. 53 N. Lon- 2. (j W. 

FELLFFLUOUS. a. (Jel and fluu, Lat.) 
Flowing with cad. 

FELLING OF TIMBER. Many cir- 
cumstances are vvdl known and const mily 
ob’crvcd in the felling of limber for builiiiug, 
which, though to a hasty ob»tr\er they might 
appear trifling, yet p.-ove, 011 experience, to 
be of the utmost consequence. One thing 
observed by M. Burton, which very greatly in- 
creases the solidity and strength ot timber, is, 
that the trees intended to be felled for service 
should be first stripped round of their bark, 
and suffered to stand and die upon the spot 
before the cutting. The sappy part, or blea of 
the oak, becomes by this means as hard and 
firm as the heart, and the real strength and 
density of the wood has teen proved, by many 
experiments, to he greaily increased by it ; 
nor is this a practice of any detriment to the 
proprietor, since the remaining stumps of 
these trees send up thair young shoots as vigo- 
rously as if they had been cut down in their 
natural condition. When any tree is to be 
cut down for timber, the fi.st thing to be 
taken care of is a skilful disbranching such 
limbs as may endanger it in its fall; irony 
trees are utterly spoiled for want of a previous 
care of this kind. In arms of timber that are 
very great, it is always necessary to chop or 
sink in them close to the bole, and then, 
meeting it with downright strokes, it will be 
severed from the tree without splitting. In 
felling the tree, take cate always to cut as 
close to. the ground as possible, unless it is in- 
tended 16 be grubbed np ; and the doing this 
is of advantage both to the limber, and to rite 
wood ; for timber is never so much valued, if 
it be known to grow out of old stocks. 
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FE'LLMONGER. ». (from >k) * A 

dealer in hides. - 

FE'LLNESS. s, (from Jell.) Cruelly j 
savageness; fury; rage (Spenser). 

PE'LLOE. s. (felge, Danish.) Thecir- 
cumfercnce of a wheel ( Shakspeare ). 

FE'LLOW. s. (pe, faith, and lag, hound.) 

1 . A companion ; one with whom we eon*- . 
sort (A&cham). 2 . An associate; one united 
in the same affair ( Dry den ). 3. One of the 
same kind (Waller)* 4 . Equal ; peer (Fair/.). 
5. One thing suited <0 another ; one of a pair 
(Addison). 6. One like another; as, thit 
knave hath not hisj fellow. 7. A familiar ap- 
pellation used sometimes with fondness; some- 
times with contempt : as, an honest or samp 
fellow. 8. Mean wretch ; sorry rascal (Swift)* 
9. A member of a college, or any incorporated 
society (Bacon). 

To Fe'llow. v. d. To suit with; to pair 
with ; to match (Shakspeare). 

Fellow-co'mmone a. s. 1. One who 
has the same right of common. 2. A com- 
moner at Cambridge of the higher order, who 
dints with the fellows. 

Fellow-cre'ature. s . One that has 
tlu* ...iirte Creator (Watts). 

Fellow-heir. s. Coheir ( Ephesians ). 

Fbllow-hr'lpkr. s. Coadjutor (John). 

Fellow-labourer, s. One who la- 
bour, in the same design (Dryden). 

Fe l L ow-st'R v ant. s. One that has the 
same masce'r (Milton). 

Fkllow-so'luier. s. One who fights 
under the same commander ( Shakspeare ). 

Fe 1 . low-si fu'den r. s. One who studies 
in company with another (Watts). 

Fellow.-si/pferek. s. One who shares 
in the same e\ ils (Addison). 

Ft l l o w. fr'eling.s. (fellow axu\ feeling ) 
1. Sympathy (L % Estrange). 2. Combination ; 
joint interest ( Arlmthnot ). 

FELLOW LIKE. Fe'llowly. a. (fellow 
and tike) Like a companion; oil equal 
terms ; companionable (Carew). 

FE LLOWSHIP, s. (from fellow.) 1. Com- 
panionship ; consort ; society (Calamy). 2. 
Association ; confederacy ( Knoll es ). 3. Equa- 
lity. 4. Partnership ; joint interest (Drydm), 

5. Company ; state of being together (Shake.) 

6. Frequency of intercourse ; solid pleasure 
(Bacon)* 7 . Fitness and fondness for festal 
entertainments, with good prefixed ( Clarend ,)• 
8. An establishment in the college, with share 
in its revenues (Sujift). 

Fellowship, Company, or P artner- 
ship, is a rule in arithmetic, of great use in ba» 
lancing accountsamong merchants„md partakers 
in trade, teaching how to assign to every on# 
of them his due share of the gain or loss, ta 
proportion to the stock he has contributed* 4 
and the time it has been employed, or Accord* 
ing to any other conditions. ^ Or; moreg* 
rafiy, it is & method of dividing a gweitf tWPte**' 
ber, or quantity* into anjf/ft#tiib^ ’Of 
that shall have any rati<^|p^me 

another. Anti henos(somlbiv|Miill1w; 
Having added into one stto the several bum- 
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bers "that express the proportions of the parts* 
it will be* 

As that sum of the proportional numbers : 

Is to the given quantity that is to be divided : : 
So is each proportional number : 

To the corresponding share of thegiven quantity. 

This rule is usually distinguished into two 
cases,, one in which time is concerned, or in 
which the stocks of partners are continued for 
different times ; and the other in which time 
is not considered; this latter being called 
single fellowship, and the former double fel- 
lowship, in which the proportional numbers 
vary with the products of the stocks and their 
respective times. Double fellowship may be 
divided into several cases, some of which are 
difficult to a beginner: the best rules for their 
solution are given at p. 6t, Keith's Arith. 

FE'LLY. ad. {Uorcx fell.) Cruelly ; inhu- 
manly ; savagely ; barbarously ( Spenser ). 

FliLO DE SE, a felon of himself, is a 
person whoi being of sound mind, and of the 
age of discretion, voluntarily kills himself : for 
if a person is insane at the time, it is no crime. 
But this ought not to be extended so far as 
the coroner’s juries sometimes carry it, who 
suppose that tne very act of self-murder is an 
evidence of insanity, as if every man who acts 
contrary to reason had no reason at all; for 
the same argument would prove every other 
criminal non compos, as well as the self-mur- 
derer. 3 Inst. 54. 

All inquisitions of the offence, being in the 
feature of indictments* ought particularly and 
Certainly to set forth the circumstances of the 
fact ; as the particular manner of the wound, 
and that it was mortal, &c. and in conclusion 
add, that the party in such manner murdered 
himself 1 Salk. 377- 

A felo de se forfeits all chattels Teal and per- 
sonal, which he has in his own right; and 
also all such chattels real whereof he is pos- 
sessed, either jointly with his wife, or in her 
light ; and also all bonds and other personal 
things in action, belonging solely to himself ; 
and also all personal things in action, and en- 
tire chattels in possession, to which he tvas 
entitled jointly with another, on any account 
except tnat of merchandize ; but it is said 
that he shall forfeit a moiety only of such 
joint chattels as may be severed, and nothing 
at all of what he was possessed of as executor 
or administrator. Standf. P. C. 168, I89. 
How. 243, 262. 3 Inst. 55 . 

The further punishment of a felo de se is, 
to be buried in the highway, and a stake run 
through the body. 

FB/LON, 8 . (felon, French.) 1. One who 
few committed a capital crime. 2. A whitlow ; 
• tumour formed between the bone and its in* 
Vesting membrane. See Paronychia. 
Fb'low. a. Cruet; traitorous; inhuman 

. ^ F^llONIOUS- ». (from/efc*0 Wicked ; 
traitorous; villainous : malignant {Wbtton). 
FELONIOUSLY, ad. ft * felonious wav. 
FELONIOUS. * Wicked: not us^l 
(Spem#). 
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FELONY, in the general 
law, comprises every species of crime which 
occasioned at common law the forfeiture of 
lands or goods. This most frequently happens 
in those for which a capital punishment either 
was or is liable to be indicted; for those 
felonies which are called dergyble* or to 
which the benefit of clergy extends. Were 
anciently punished with death in lay or un* 
learned offenders ; though now, by the statute 
law, that punishment is for the first offence 
universally remitted. 

Felony i9 always accompanied with an evil 
intention, and therefore shall not be imputed 
to a mere , mistake or misanimadverion ; as 
where persons break open a door to execute a 
warrant, which will not justify such a pro- 
ceeding. But the bare intention to commit 
a felony is so very criminal, that at the com- 
mon law it was punishable as felony, where 
it missed its effect through some accident, 
>vhich no way lessened the guilt of the of- 
fender ; but it seems agreed at this day, that 
felony shall not be imputed to a bare inten- 
tion to commit it, yet it is certain that the 
party may be very severely fined for such an 
intention. 1 Haw. 65. 

The punishment of a person for felony, by 
our ancient books, is, 1st, to lose his life; 
2 dly, to lose his blood, a3 to his ancestry, 
and so to have neither heir nor posterity ; 
3dly, to lose his goods ; 4lhly, to lose nis 
lands, and the king shall have year, day, and 
waste, to the intent that his wife and children- 
be cast out of the house, his house pulled 
down, and all that he had for his comfort and 
delight destroyed. 4 llep. 124. A felony 
by statute incidentally implies, that the offen- 
der shall be subject to the like attainder and 
forfeiture, &c. as is incident to a felon at com* 
mon law. 3 Inst. 47. See Burglary, 
Forgery, Homicide, Petit treason. 
Rape, Robbery, &c. 

The word felony, or felonia, is of undoubted 
feodal original, being frequently to be met 
with in books of feuds, &c. but tne derivation 
of it has much puzzled the juridical lexico- 
graphers, Pratecus, Calvinus, and the re9t; 
some deriving it from the Greek 4* x<*, “ an 
impostor or deceiver ;** others from the Latin 
fallo fefelli > to countenance which they wpuld 
have it called fellonia . Sir Edward Coke,, as 
his manner is, has given us a still •stranger 
etymology ; that it is, crimen animofelleo per* 
petratum , “ with a bitter or gallish incite 
nation.'* But all of them agree in the descrip- 
tion, that it is such a crime as works a for- 
feiture of all the offender's lands or goods. 
And this gives great probability to Sir Henry 
Spel man’s Teutonic or German derivation of 
it : *in which language indeed, as the word it 
clearly of feodal original, we ought rkther to 
look for its signification, than among the 
Greeks and Romans. Fe-lon then, according 
to him* is derived from two northern Words: 
fee, which signifies (we well know) the fief, 
feud or beneficiary estate; and toft, which 
signifies price or value. Felony is therefore 
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pretium feudi," the considera- 
tion for which a man gives up his fief; as we 
•ayy in common speech, such an act is as much 
as your life, or estate, is worth* In this 
sense it will dearly signify the feodal forfeiture, 
or act by which an estate is forfeited, or 
escheats, to the lord. 

To confirm this, we may observe, that it is 
in this sense, of forfeiture to the lord, that the 
feodal writers constantly use it. For all those 
acts, whether of a criminal nature or not, 
which at this day are generally forfeitures of 
copyhold estates, are styled felonies in the feo- 
dal law : scilicet, per quas feudum amit- 
titur.” As “ si domino deservire noluerit ; si 
per annum et diem cessaverit in petenda inves- 
titura ; si dominum ejuravit, u e. negavit se 
a domino feudum habere; si a domino in jus 
eum vocante, ter citatus non comparuerit 
all these, with many others, are still causes of 
forfeiture in our copyhold estates, and were 
denominated felonies by the feodal constitu- 
tions. So likewise injuries of a more sub- 
stantial or criminal nature were denominated 
felonies, that is, forfeitures: as assaulting or 
beating the lord ; vitiating his wife or daugh- 
ter, “ si dominum cucurbitaverit, i. e. cum 
uxore ejus concubuerit all these are esteemed 
felonies, and the latter is expressly so denomi - 
nated, '* si fecerit feloniam, dominum forte 
cucurbitando." And as these contempts, or 
smaller offences, were felonies or acts of for- 
feiture, of course greater crimes, as murder 
and robbery, fell under the same denomination. 
On the other hand, the lord might be guilty 
of feiony, or forfeit his seignory to the vassal, 
by the same act as the vassal would have for- 
feited his feud to the lord. “ Si doininus com- 
misit feloniam, per quam vasallus amitteret 
feudum si earn com mi sent in dominum, feudi 
proprietatem etiam do min ns perdere clebet.” 
One instance given of this sort of felony in the 
lord is heating the servant of his vassal, so as 
that he loses his service : which seems merely 
in the nature of a civil injury, so far as it 
respects the vassal. Aud all these felonies 
were to he determined, ** per juramentum 
stve judicium parium suorum," in the lord's 
court ; as with us forfeitures of copyhold lands 
are presentable by the homage in the court- 
baron, 

Felony, and the act of forfeiture to the lord, 
beins thus synonymous terms in the feodal 
law, we may easily trace the reason why, 
upon the introduction of that law into Eng- 
land, those crimes which induced such for- 
feiture or escheat of lands (and, by a small 
deflexion from the original sense, such as 
induced the forfeiture of goods also) were de- 
nominated felonies. Thus it wffs that suicide, 
robbery, and. rape, were felonies; that is, the 
consequence of such crimes was forfeiture; 

. tilt by long use we began to signify by the 
term of feiony the actual crime committed, 
and not the penal Consequence, And upon this 
system only can wfc account for tht cause, 
why treason in ancient times was held to be a 
aperies of fifony ; vie* because it induced a 
forfeiture. 
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Hence it follows, that capita! punishment 
does by no means enter into the true klfe\*fitl 
definition of felony. Felony may be without 
inflirting capital punishment, as in the eases 
instanced of self, murder, excusable homicide, 
and petit larceny : and it is possible that capi- 
tal punishments may be inflicted, and yet the 
offence be no felony ; us in the case of heresy 
by the common law, which, though capital, 
never worked any forfeiture of lands or goods, 
an inseparable incident to felony. And of the 
same nature was the punishment of standing 
mute, without pleading to an indictment; 
which at the common law was capital, but 
without any forfeiture, therefore such standing 
mute was no felony. In short, the true cri- 
terion of felony is forfeiture : for, as Sir Edward 
Coke justly observes, in all felonies which are 
unishable with death, the offender loses all 
is lands in fee-simple, and also his goods 
and chattels ; in such as are not punishable^ his 
goods and chattels only. 

The idea of felony is indeed 90 generally 
connected with that of capital punishment, 
that wc find it hard to separate them ; and to 
this usage the interpretations of the law do 
now conform. And therefore, if a statute 
makes any new offence felony, the law implies 
that it shall be punished with death, viz. by 
hanging, a9 well as with forfeitnre : unless the 
offender prays the benefit of clergy ; which all 
felons are entitled once to hare, unless the 
same is expressly taken away by statute. 

Felonies by statute are very numerous ; and 
as this work will not admit of a proper enume- 
ration, we must refer to the Table of the 
quarto edition of the Statutes, where they are 
set forth in aipliibetic.nl order. 

FELT. The preterit of feel. 

Felt, s . (pelt, Saxon.) 1. Cloth made 
of wool united without weaving ( Shakspcarc ). 
2. A hide or skin ( Mortimer ). 

To Felt, v . a. (from tlie noun.) ’To 
unite without weaving ( Hale ). 

Felt-spaii. See Feldspatum. 

FELTING. The process by which hair, 
wool, or silk is worked into a compact texture, 
without spinning or weaving; chiefly ,em* 
ployed in the manufacture of hats. 

If any species of hair, wool, or even- silk 
be inspected cursorily, it appears polished, yefc 
if rubbed between the fingcra, held by the 
point, and drawn to the root, the resistance is 
more considerable than in the contrary ditec* 
tion ; the motion is likewise tremulous, anti 
there is a chirping noise. Likewise, if a hair 
he held between the finger and thumb, anti 
rubbed by alternately moving thenv *hn 
direction of its length, a progressive motion 
will be produced, which is always with the k 
root end foremost. The same stractm£tnay 
be shown by tying two hairs together, and there 
giving the knot a few blows between thw 
palms of the hands, for the knot WtH either 
untie itself or draw closer, according** * $he 
asperities of the surfaces are p!te4 
From this mechanism., which t* common to 
wool, and eveiy othfcr kind 6f hrif, which, 
according to Mange, have thrir surface com-* 
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e either of scales like those of fish* or im- 
,e d cones, like the horns of animals, 
may be deduced the harsh feel of woollens 
against the skin, compared with linens, and 
tneir irritating effect upon wounds. It is this 
disposition to progressive motion end ways, 
which causes hair to entangle and felt itself 
when pressed by the hatter between two 
. pieces of linen, to which they do not unite 
from its fibres being smooth. Cut hair is 
better than such as is plucked, because the 
bulbous roots prevent the progressive motion. 
The fibres of wool being crooked, must natu- 
rally move in curves ; but those of the hare, 
fabbit, and beaver, being straight, cannot be 
used alone in felting, until after a previous 
operation, which consists in rubbing them 
with a nitrous solution of mercury, by means 
of a brush, before they are separated from the 
skin. The solution acting only on one side of 
^the hairs renders them crooked. 

The straight hairs arc used for felting hats, 
in which operation the action must be con- 
tinued for a determinate time only, otherwise 
they would pass through and come out on the 
opposite side. The disposition of wool to felt 
itselfj is an impediment to the carding and 
spinning processes; hence oil is used, which 
diminishes the power of the hairs to act on 
each other ; but at the fulling mill, soap and 
marie are used, which carry off the oil, and 
restore the wool to its former state, in con- 
sequence of which, the fulling process takes 
place, and the cloths are rendered narrower, 
shorter, closer, stronger, and thicker. The 
balls of hair in the stomach of certain animals 
^vhich lick each other, are felted by the action 
of the stomach. To which may be added, 
that a similar cause is the chief reason why 
beds of cock and hen feathers are inferior to 
those of goose feathers ; the latter being much 
straighter, do not form the hard flat balls 
*vhicn abound in the former. This work, 
which is entirely mechanical, forms the felt, 
which is a kind of soft spungy stuff*, of greater 
pr less thickness, and in its first state of a 
loose and imperfect texture. Its fibres would 
$oon disunite from their weak connection ; 
hence to give it requisite density and consist- 
ence, it undergoes the operation of full- 
ing- . 

This, which is in a certain respect the com- 
pletion of felting, has for its object the inti- 
mate connection of the fibres, and a more 
perfect and durable cohesion of the whole 
mass. For this purpose, the mere mechanical 
act of pressure is insufficient $ the result would 
be a formless mass without consistence. For 
the fulling, it is necessary to make use of a 
hathyof water heated nearly to ebullition, into 
whiqji are put, in France, ten or fifteen pounds 
qf lees of W*oe, for every hundred pounds 
Qjf water. T^e heat is kept up the whole 
time of working, and every three or four hours 
a new quantity of lees is added. Into this 
bath theworkmcn plunge their felt, and begin 
their second process. The felt is dipped in, 
and immediately taken out again and squeezed, 
by pressure io different difec* 
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tions, sometimes with the hand toy 

leather, and sometimes by a roller, bf other 
similar instrument. This is repeated until the 
stuff' is well condensed, and has acquired the 
requisite solidity ; hence the lees adaed must 
be considered as a chemical solvent, acting 
directly on the substance of the hair, and pro* 
during, either by softening or swelling it, an 
alteration necessary to insure the cohesion of 
the different fibres of the stuff. 

The editor of the French Encyclop. Method, 
affirms, that it is the alkali or potash of the 
lees which determines the fulling. Chaussier 
has, however, found the assertion of the editor 
to be erroneous : to prove which, nothing 
more is necessary than to dip a piece of blue 
paper in the bath, which iustantly becomes 
red, and if after several hours work the state 
of the bath be examined again, it is found 
that the acting part, which is the acidulous 
tartrite of potash, is partly exhausted, and the 
workmen soon perceive the want of a new 

E ortion ; and if we consider the sparing solu- 
ility of the acidulous tartrite in cold water, 
it will appear why the water must be kept 
nearly boiling, lienee it is evident, that it 

must act by the portion of acidule it coniains. 

It was this first observation that induced 
Chaussier to substitute the sulphuric acid in- 
stead of the lees, which although unknown to 
this chemist, had been used as a great secret 
in foreign manufactures. He found twelve 
drachms of this acid sufficient for one hundred 
pounds of water, and that this method was 
much preferable to that of wine lees, as being 
not only more convenient and economical, but 
the health of the workmen was not impaired 
by the excess and duration of the heat, the 
thick vapours, and the disgusting odour which 
exhales from the bath, particularly when the 
lccs had been putrid and mouldy. A boiling 
heat is not necessary a9 formerly; ninety or 
one hundred degrees of Fahrenheit being suf* 
firient for good fulling. It also saves fuel ; 
cauldrons of lead may be substituted for those 
of copper, and the felt produced is of superior 
quality. 

With respect to this process, it is only ne- 
cessary to mention, that hats felted in the 
new manner take the dye better than in the 
old way, and that oak bark is substituted to 
nut-gall with advantage. 

This process, called preparation, consists in 
lining the inner surface of the crown, as well 
as of the brim of the hats, with a glutinous 
substance, which, by drying, gives firmness 
to the work and preserves its form. This che- 
mist found a solution of glue in a decoction 
loaded with the mucilage of linseed oil the 
best ; whilst Margucron recommends the mu? 
cilage extracted from the leaves of the horse- 
chesutft when its foliage is in full vigour,. A 
strong decoction of these leaves, which con* 
tains a great portion of mucous and adhesive 
matter, is used with the glue. , These are 
better than gum arabic and other friable gums 
which become brittle. 

7h FE'LTRB. t*. a. (from To clqt 
together like felt (Fairfax]* 
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FE'LUCCA. s: ( feleu , French.) A small 
open boat with six oars. 

FE'MALE. 8. (fern elk, French.) A she; 
one of the sex which brings young ( Shak - 
spear e). 

Fe'malb. a. Mot male; not masculine; 
belonging to a she ( Milton ) . 

Female plant. Which ha3 female 
powers only. Female ' flower ; which has 
pistils or stigmas, 9 without stamens, or at least 
anthers. 

Female screw. See Screws. 

FEME COVERT, s. (French.) A married 
woman. 

Feme sole. j. (French.) A single 
woman. 

FKMINA'LITY. s. (from feemina, Lat.) 
Female nature {Hrown). 

FE'MININE. a. { feemininus , Latin.) 

1. Of the sex that brings young; female. 

2. Soft; tender; delicate (Milton'). 3. Ef- 
feminate; emasculated {ltaleigh). 

Fe'minine. $. A she ; one of the sex that 
brings young; a female {Milton). 

Feminine, in grammar, one of the gen- 
ders of nouns. See Gender. The feminine 
gender is that which denotes the noun or name 

to belong to a female. In the Latin, the fe- 
minine gender is formed of the masculine, by 
altering its termination; particularly by chang- 
ing us into a. Thus, of the masculine bonus 
equus, “ a good horse,” is formed the feminine 
bona equa , “ a good mare so, of parvus 
homo* *• a little man,” is formed parvafoemi- 
na . •* a little woman,” &c. In French, the 
feminine gender is expressed, not by a dif- 
ferent termination, but by a different article : 
thus, le is joined to a male, and la to a fe- 
male. In English, we are generally more 
strict, and express the difference of sex not by 
different terminations, nor by different parti- 
cles, but different words; as’ boar and sow, 
boy and girl, brother and sister, &c. though 
sometimes the feminine is formed by varying 
the termination of the nude into css ; as in 
abbot, abbess, &c. 

FE'MORAL. a. ( femoralis r, Lat.) Belong- 
ing to the thigh. 

FE'MORIS OS. See Femur. 

FEMUR, {femur.) In anatomy. Os fe- 
moris. The thigh bone, A long; cylindrical 
bone, situated between the pelvis and tibia. 
It 9 upper extremity affords three considerable 
processes ; these are, the head, the trochanter 
major, and trochanter minor. — -The head, 
which forma about two thirds of a sphere, is 
turned inwards, and is received into tne aceta- 
bulum of the os innominatum, with which 
it is articulated by enarthrosis. It U covered 
by a cartilage* which is thick in its middle 
part, and thin at its edges, but which is want- 
ing in its lower internal part, where a round 
spongy fossa is observable, to*which the strong 
ligament, usually, though improperly, called 
die round one, is attached. This ligament is 
about an inch in length* fUttish, and of a tri- 
angular shape, having its , narrow extremity 
attached' to the fc$& just described, while its 
^oader eud } I fixed obltyndjuto Ac rough 
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surface near the inner and anterior edge of tfai 
acetabulum of the os innominatum* so that !■ - 
it appears shorter internally and anteriorly 
than it does externally and posteriorly. 

The head of the os femoris is supported - 
obliquely, with respect to the rest of the bone, 
by a smaller part, called the ccrvex or neck, 
which, in the generality of subjects, is about 
an inch in length. At its basis we observe 
two oblique ridge.?, which extend from the 
trochanter major to the trochanter minor. Of 
these ridges, the posterior one is the most pro- 
minent. Around this neck is attached the 
cupsular ligament of the joint, which likewise 
adheres to the edge of the cotyloid cavity, and 
is strengthened anteriorly by many strong liga- 
mentous fibres, which begin from the lowey 
and anterior part of the ilium, and spreading 
broader as they descend, adhere to the capsular 
ligament, and are attached to the anterior 
oblique ridge at the bottom of the neck of tho 
femur. Posteriorly and externally, from the 
basis of the neck of the bone a large unequal 
protuberance stands out, which 19 the tro- 
chanter major. The upper edge of this process 
is 9harp and pointed posteriorly, but is more 

obtuse anteriorly, A part of it is rough am l 

unequal, for the insertion of the muscles ; the 
rest is smooth, and covered with a thin carti- 
laginous crust, between which and the tain 
don of the glutasus niaximus that slides over it, 
a large bursa mucosa is interposed. Ante*, 
riorly, at the root of this process, and imme- 
diately below the bottom of the neck, is a 
small" process called trochanter minor. Its 
basis is nearly triangular, having its two upper 
angles turned towards the head of the femur 
and the great trochantur, while its lower 
angle is placed towards the body of the bone. 
Its summit is rough and rounded. — These 
two processes have gotten the name of tro- 
chanters, from tlie muscles that are inserted 
into them being the principal instruments of 
the rotatory motion of the thigh. Imme- 
diately below these two processes the body of 
the bone may he said to begin. It is smooth 
and convex before, but it is made hollow behind 

S the action of the muscles. In the middle 
this posterior concave surface is observed a 
rough ridge, called Itnea aspera , which seems 
to originate from the trochantes, and extend- 
ing downwards, divides at length into two 
branches, which terminates in tfie tuberosities 
near the condyles. — At the upper part of it, 
blood vessels pass to the internal substance of 
the bone, by a hole that runs obliquely up- 
wards. 

The lower extremity of the os femoris is 
larger than the upper one, and somewhat 
flattened, so S 3 to form two surfaces, of Which 
the anterior one is broad and convex/ and the’ 
posterior one narrower and slightly concave... „ 
This end of the bone terminates in two laigfe r 
protuberances, called condyles , which 
united before so as to form a pulley, but ate 
separated behind by a considerable cavity* in 
which the crural vessels and nerves art placed' 
secure from the compression to which they 
would otherwise be exposed in the action or 
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pending the leg. Of these two condyles, the 
external one is the largest; and when the 
bone is separated from the rest of the skeleton, 
and placed perpendicularly, the internal con* 
dyle projects less forwards, and descends 
nearly three-tenths of an inch lower than the 
external one : but in its natural situation, the 
bone is placed obliquely, so that both condyles 
ate then nearly on a level with each other. 
At the 9ide of each condyle, externally, there 
is a tuberosity, the situation of which is simi- 
lar to that of the condyles of the os humeri. 
The two branches of the linea aspera terminate 
in these tuberosities, which are rough, and 
serve for the attachment of ligaments and 
muscles. 

■ FEN, a general name for boggy or 
marshy land, subject to be overflowed with 
water 

Several statutes have been made for the 
draining of fens, chiefly in Kent, Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, and Lincolnshire : in 
consequence of which these lands are generally 
kept in such a state, as to produce good crops 
of oats, aud other com in favourable seasons. 
Indeed the fens in Lincolnshire, & c. bring 
many advantages to their inhabitants : parti- 
cularly in the prodigious quantities of fish 
and fowls which they produce; and in the 
excellent pasturage for cattle. The fens abound 
in a sort of herbage that is very nourishing to 
sheep, oxen, and horses. The duck, mallard, 

teal, Arc. are in such plenty, as scarcely to be 
conceived. Great advantage is derived from 
the geese that abound here, beside the food 
which they afford ; that is, from their feathers 
and quills, and the produce of these is so 
great, that the custom-house books in the 
town of Boston shew, that there are frequently 
sent away in one year three hundred bags of 
feathers, each bag containing a hundred and a 
half weight. It may be thought strange by 
persons unacquainted with these things, but it 
is a certain truth, that the owners pluck these 
geese five times a year for the feathers, and 
once for their quills. Each plucking affords 
about a pound ; and many people have a 
thousand geese at a time, or more. They are 
kept at no charge, except in deep snowy 
weather, when it is necessary to feed them 
with corn. 

FL'N BERRY. s. (fen and berry.) A kind 
of blackberry (Skinner). 

FENCE, s. (from defence .) 1. Guard; 

security $ outwork ; defence. 2. Enclosure ; 
mound; hedge ( Dry den ). 3. The art of 

fencing; defence ( Slakspeare ) 4. Skill in 

defence (Shakspearc), 

Fence, in botany, a term used by Dr. 
"Withering, and some other writers, for the 
involucre. 

To Fence, v- a. ]< To enclose ; to secure 
by an enclosure or hedge {Fairfax). 2 . To 
guard : to fortify (MiUon). 

To Fence, v. n. u To practise the arts 
of manual defence; to practise the use of 
weapons (Lode). 2. To guard against; to 
act on the defensive ( Lode ), 3. To fight 
according to qrt (Dry den). 
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FENCELESS, a (from/****) Without 
enclosure; open (Rowe) 

FE'NCER. s. (from fence.) One who 
teaches or practices the use of weapons (Her* 
berty. 

FE'NCIBLE. a. (from fence.) Capable oi 
defence (Addison). 

FENCE-MONTH, the month wherein 
deer begin to fawn, during which it is unlaw- 
ful to hunt in the forest. It commences 15* 
days before midsummer, and ends 15 days after * 
it. This month, by ancient foresters, is called 
defence- month. 

FENCING, the art of making a proper use 
of the sword, as well for attacking an enemy as 
for defending one's self. This art is acquired 
by practising with foils, called in Latin rude;; 
whence fencing is also denominated gladiatura 
rudiaria. It is one of the exercises learnt in 
academics; and is an accomplishment both 
agreeable and useful : agreeable, a9 it affords 
gentlemen a noble and distinguished amuse- 
ment : useful, as it forms the body ; and fur- 
nishes the faculty of defence, whether it be of 
their honour or their life, when the one or the 
other is attacked by those turbulent and danger- 
ous persons whose correction is of service to 
society in general. 

Pyrard assures us, that the art of fencing is so 
highly esteemed in the East Indies, that none 
but princes and noblemeil are allowed to teach 

it. They wear a badge or cognizance on their 

right arms, called in their language esaru ; 
which is put on with great ceremony, like the 
badges of our orders of knighthood, by the 
kings themselves. 

Fencing is divided into two parts, simple 
and compound. Simple fencing is that per- 
formed directly and nimbly on the same line; 
and is either offensive or defensive. The prin- 
cipal object of the first is whatever may be at- 
tempted, in pushing or making passes, from 
this or that point, to the most uncovered part 
of the enemy. The second consists in parrying 
and repelling the thrusts aimed by the enemy. 
Compound fencing includes all the possible 
arts and inventions to deceive the enemy, and 
make him leave that part we have a design on 
bare and unguarded, upon finding we cannot 
come at it by force, nor by the agility of the 
simple play- The principal means hereof are*, 
on the offensive side, Teints, appeals, flashings, 
and entanglings of swords, naif-thrusts, &c. f 
and, on the defensive, to push in ptrrying. Of 
all which a detail would be here useless, as they 
are only to be understood and acquired from 
personal instructions conjoined with practice. 

FF/N Cl N GM A STEK. 4. (fence and 
master.) One who tcacheB the use of wea- 
pons* . , 

FE'NCJNGSCHOOL, s. A place m which 

the use of weapons is taught (Locke). 

To FEND. V«. (from drfend.) To keep 
off ; to shut out {Dry den). 

To Fend, v . n. To dispute 5 to shift off*, 
charge (Locke). 

FE'NDER. s. ((mm fend*) I. An iron, 
plate laid before the fire to hinder coala that 
fall from rolling forward to tha%bs, $*4^® 
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thitig laid dr bung at the side of a ship to keep 
off violence* 

FENELON (Francis de Salignac de la 
Motte), archbishop of Cambray, was bom of 
an illustrious family, at the castle of Fenelon, 
in the province of Perigord, in 1(>M. He 
completed his studies at the university of Paris, 
where, while young, he distinguished nimself as 
an elegant preacher. In 1686 he was employ- 
ed as one of the missionaries sent along the coast 
of Saintonge to convert the prntestants. In 
1689 he was made tutor to the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, Anjou, and lierri, and in l6£[3 chosen 
member of the French academy. The im- 
provement which his pupils made under him 
gave so much satisfaction, that the king pre- 
sented^ m with the abbey of St. Valery, and 
shortly after preferred him to the archbishopric 
of Cambray. About this time lie fell into con- 
siderable trouble, occasioned by his book, in- 
tituled, an Explication of the Maxims of the 
Saints, which abounded with mystical senti- 
ments, Bossuet, bishop of Meux, who was a 
violent enemy to madameGuyon, the celebrat- 
ed mystic, soon discovered a similarity between 
her notions and those of the archbishop of 
Cambray. Several conferences took place be- 
tween these two prelates on this subject, and nt 
last the cause was referred to the pope, who 
condemned Fenelon's book. The good arch- 
bishop submitted quietly to this sentence, and 

even read it publicly himself in his cathedral of 

Cambray. He wrote many other books. The 
work that gained him the greatest reputation, 
and which will render his memory immortal, 
is his Adventures of Telemachus ; the style of 
which is natural, the fictions well contrived, 
the moral sublime, and the political maxims 
tending all to the happiness of mankind. Hence 
it is thought, as the printing of this work was 
stopped at Paris, that the prelate’s heresy was 
in politics instead of religion; and though his 
disgrace was prior to this work, he had, while 
he was tutor to the young princes, taught them 
the principles asserted and exemplified in Tele- 
machus. He spent the remainder of his days 
in his diocese, beloved by all who knew him, 
and universally admired. In the last war of 
Louis XIV. with the allies, the duke of Marl- 
borough had so profound a regard for him, that 
he gave express orders to his army not to in- 
jure the lands of the archbishop. 'He died in 
1715. Resides the above works, we must 
mention, as peculiarly excellent, his Dialogues 
of the Dead, m 2 vols.; Dialogues on Eloquence 
in general, and that of the Pulpit in particular; 
a Treatise on the Education of Daughters $ a 
Demonstration of the Existence of God ; Spiri- 
tual Works $ and Directions for the Conscience 
of a King* 

' FENERATION, s. ( fmeralio , Latin.) 
Usury \ theaain of interest {Brown). 

FENESTRATE, in Entomology, a term 
applied to the hyaline spots on the wings of 
butterflies. 

- FEN ESTRELLE, a town and fort of 
Piedmont, in the valley of the Vaudois. Eat. 
$5»ioN: Lon. 7 . 2t E, 

• FENESTRA OVALI5. (fro m/en&tra, a 
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window, o\ f«mu 9 to shine.) In anatomy**#, 
ohlong or elliptical foraman, between the cavity 
of the tympanum, and the vestibulum of tw 
ear. It is shut by the stapes. 

Fenestra rotunda, a round foramen, 
leading from the tympanum to the cochlea of 
the ear. It is covered by a membrane us 
the fresh subject. 

FEN GELD, in our ancient writers, is used 
for a tax or imposition raised lor repelling of 
enemies. 

FENNEL. See Fj&niculum, and Ake* 

THUM. 

Fennel-hogs. See Peucedanum. 

Fennel-flower, in botany. See Ni« 

CELL A. 

Fennel (Giant), in botany. See Fa* 

RULA. 

Fennel (Sea), in botany. See Cri* 

THUSIM. 

FE'NNY.a. (from/ew.) 1. Marshy; boggy; 
moorish. 2. Inhabiting the marsh. 

Fenny Stratford, a town of Buckings 
harmhire, having a market on Mondays. It j* 
4 0 miles N.VV. nt London. 

FE'NNYSToNJiS. r. A plant. 

FE'NSUCKED. a, C Jen and sucked.) Suck- 
ed out of marshes ( Shakspeatc ). 

FENUGREEK. See 1\*nugrecum, 
and Trigonella. 

FENTON (Elijah), descended from an an- 
cient family; was born at Shelton, near New- 
castle, but in what year is uncertain. He was 
the youngest of 12 children, and was intended 
for the ministry; hut embracing principles' 
contrary to the 'government, while at Cam- 
bridge, he became disqualified for entering into 
holy orders. After he quitted the university, , 
he was secretary to the earl of Orrery; blit 
he seems to have spent the most of his life 
amongst his friends and relations, and used to 
pay an annual visit to his elder brother, who 
enjoyed an estate of 1000/. a-year. He was a 
man of great tenderness and humanity, enjoyed 
the fairest reputation, and was much esteemed 
by Mr. Pope, who, when he died in 1730, 
paid him the tribute of a very elegant epitaph*, 
lie published a volume of poems in lne year 
1717; and in 1723 was acted his tragedy, of 
Mariamne, built upon the story collected tfoni 
Josephus in the third volume of the Spec* 
tator. 

FEOD, or Feud, a right which a vassal, 
hath in lands or some immoveable thing of liis; 
lord’s, to use the same, and take the profits 
thereof hereditarily, rendering unto the lord 
such feodal duties and sendees as belong tt* 
military tenure, &c. and the property or the 
soil always remaining to the lord 

FEOJjAL, of or belonging to a feud or 
fee. 

Feodal system, the constitution of fiefs, 
or feuds. It is about 12 centuries ago, sinco 
this system was so universally received in Eth 
rope, that sir Henry Spelman calls it die faw 
of nations in our western World* Hence H de- 
serves our attention in a particular mariner; a 
knowledge of feuds being indispensably requL 
site for a proper understanding either of the 
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dfwl gdverpmfnt of our own country, or the 
laws by which its landed property is regulated. 

' The military policy of the Celtic or northern 
nations, known by tne names of Goths, Van- 
dals, Franks, Iiuns, and Lombards, furnished 
the original constitution or system of feuds. 
These' people pouring out into vast multitudes 
from the fame officina gentium, or, store-house 
of nations, over-ran all the European countries 
on the decleusion of the Homan empire. They 
brought the feudal system along with them 
ftbm the countries out of which they emigrated; 
and, supposing it to be the most proper method 
of securing their new conquests, they introduc- 
ed it into their more southerly colonies. 

According to this svstcin, the victorious 
general allotted considerable tracts of land to his 
principal officers; while they, in like manner, 
divided their possessions among the inferior 
officers, and even those common soldiers who 
Were thought to be the most deserving. Allot- 
ments of tni9 kind were named fcoda, fiefs, 
fees, or feuds, from a combination of words, in 
the language of these barbarians, signifying a 
reward or stipend bestowed on certain condi- 
tions. The condition upon which these re- 
wards were given was, that the possessors 
should faithfully serve the person from whom 
they were received, both at home and abroad, 
in the military way. To this they engaged 
themselves, by a juramentum Jidclitatis, or 
Oath of fealty ; in the event of a breach of 
which, either by not performing the service 
agreed upon, by deserting their lord in time of 
battle, &c. the lauds were to return to their 
original possessor. 

Thus the possessors of feodal allotments be- 
came interested in the defence of them ; and 
not only the receivers, hut those who gave them, 
were equally and mutually bound to defend 
their possessions, none of them being able to 
pretend any right but that of conquest. For 
this purpose, government and subordination 
were absolutely necessary; it heing impossible 
to conduct any system of defence where every 
thing was tumultuous and irregular. Every 
person, therefore, who was a feudatory, i. e. 
who had received lands, was bound to do every 
thing in his power to defend the lord of his fee; 
while, on the other hand, the latter was no 
less subordinate to his immediate superior; and 
so on to the prince himself. In like manner a 
reciprocal bond of defence existed down from 
the prince to the lowest feodists. 

Such were the foundations on which the 
feodal system was established; and the natural 
consequence was, a military subjection through- 
out the whole community. The prince could 
always collect an artny of feudatories ready to 
. defend not only the kingdom in general, but 
the particular possessions of each persou ; and 
the propriety or this constitution was soon ap- 
parel) t ht the strength which these newly-erect- 
ed kingdpmsacquired, add the valour with 
which Mr conquests were defended. 

Besides theseteodal grants# however, which 
wcjpe held only on the. terms of military service” 
above-mentioned, there were others called 
tlhdial, which tyere given qpon more enlarge 
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ed principles. To these every free man had «' 
title; and could not only .claim his territoiy aa 
well as the rest, but dispose of itat his pleasure ; 
and this freedom was denominated allodiality . 
These allodials, however, were not exempted 
from military service. A part of their freedom 
consisted in liberty to go to the wars; for this, 
in the barbarous times we speak of, was the 
only way to acquire any degree of renown. 
Only the slaves were destined to follow the 
arts of peace; while every free person was not 
only at liberty to defend his country, but tinder 
an obligation to do it in case of any urgent ne- 
cessity. 

Tlius there was a feodal and a national 
militia. The free people only were allowed to 
possess property ; tne feudal vassals constituted 
the army, properly so called ; while the national 
militia was composed of the allodial proprietors. 
This allodiality was not- confined to landed pro- 
perty, but included likewise moveable estates 
or money ; so that proprietors of the latter 
kind were obliged also in times of danger to 
bear arms and appear in the field. Between the 
feodal and allodial proprietors, however, there 
was this farther difference, that the latter had no 
concern with any private quarrels which might 
take place among the lords themselves; so that 
they were never obliged to appear in the field, 
unless when called forth by the sovereign 
against the enemies of the nation at large. This 
circumstance we might suppose to be an advan- 
tage, but it ultimately operated otherwise, be- 
coming the means of changing the allodial 
right into a feodal tenure. For some time the 
holders of fiefs had an eminent advantage over 
the allodial proprietors, owing to the imper- 
fection of government in those days; so that 
the nobles had it in their power to revenge their 
own quarrels, while the weak were equally ex- 
posed to the iu suits of both parties. The lord 
and his vassals, therefore, were always formid- 
able; but the allodial proprietors had scarce any 
means of defending themselves. The reason 
of this was, in the first place, that the law did 
not allow them to commit any hostilities ; and 
in the next, they were too distant and uncon- 
nected to form any proper league for mutual 
defence; and hence proceeded the necessity of 
converting allodial property into feudal tenure. 
This was indeed owing. in a great measure to 
the absurdity and violence of the times, by 
which gifts of projierty, burthened with ser- 
vice, and which might return to the person 
who granted them, were rendered superior in 
value to the absolute and unconditional posses* 
sion of a subject. Other considerations, how- 
ever, besides that just mentioned, contributed 
to produce the same effect. As in those dark 
ages no right existed but what had its origin in 
conquest, it thence followed, that the greatest 
conqueror or warrior was the most honourable. 
The king, therefore,* in whom the whole ex- 
ploits of the community centred, as being tKeir 
need, was the most honourable persou; alt 
others derived from him that portion of honour 
which they enjoyed, and which was most 
nicely adjusted in proportion as they approach* 
ed him* Allodial proprietors having no pro* 
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tendons of this kind, were treated with con* 
tempi as a kind of poltroons. From this dis- 
agreeable situation they wished to free them- 
selves, by converting their allodial property into 
feudal tenures; while the princes, supposing it 
their interest to extend those tenures as much 
as possible, discouraged the allodial possessions. 
As the feodulists supported the importance of 
the nation and dignity of the monarch, it was 
not thought proper to allow the allodial pro- 
prietors any greater compensations than what 
were given to vassals in similar cases. Thus 
they were exposed to continual mortifications 
in the courts of justice ; they were neglected by 
the king; denied sufficient protection from the 
laws; exposed not only to continual insults, 
but to have their property on all. occasions de- 
stroyed by the great; so tnat they were without 
resource except from the feodal tenures, and 
were obliged even to solicit the privileges which 
were bestowed in other cases on vassals. In 
these unhappy circumstances, they were glad 
to yield up their lands to any superior whom 
they thought .most agreeable, and to receive 
them back from them as a feudal gift. Thus the 
landed property was every where changed into 
feudal tenures, and fiefs became universal. 

There have been several doubts and difficul- 
ties among the learned respecting the period at 
which the feudal laws were introduced' into 
England: the generally received opinion, how- 
ever, is, that they were introduced by William 
the conqueror. That monarch, at the head of 
victorious troops, having to do wiih two nations 
at enmity with each other, lying under a reci- 
procal cheek, and equally subdued by a sense of 
their unfortunate resistance, found himself in 
the most favourable circumstances fur becom- 
ing absolute; and his laws, being promulgated, 
as it were, in the midst of thunder and light- 
ning, imposed the yoke of despot ism both on the 
victors and the vanquished. He divided Eng- 
land into 60,215 military fiefs, all held of the 
crown 5 the possessors of which were, on pain 
of forfeiture, to lake up arms, and repair to his 
standard on the first signal. And the feodal 
system, being thus suddenly and violently in- 
troduced, took a more rigorous form than in 
other countries; the barons as well as the 
common people were subjected under it; and 
the whole was pressed together by the immense 
weight of the regal authority. 

From the first institution of military service, 
a fine hadsbeen accepted instead of actual ap- 
pearance in the field; In the times of barbarity, 
however, when inert accounted rapine and 
bloodshed their only glory, there were but few' 
who made an offer of this compensation; but 
as wealth and luxury increased, and the man- 
ners of people became softer, a general un- 
willingness of following the army into the field 
became also prevalent. A new tenure, called 
escuage, was therefore introduced ; by which 
the yassal was only obliged to pay his superior 
a sum of money annually instead of attending 
him into the field. Hence originated taxes and 
their misapplication ; for as the king was lord 
paramount of the whole kingdom! it thence 


happened that the whole escuage money cp|* 
lected throughout the nation centred in him? 
The princes then, instead of recruiting thelif 1 
armies, frequently filled their coders with the 
money, or dissipated it otherwise, hiring mer- 
cenaries to defend their territories when threat-* 
eued with any danger'. These being composed 
of the dregs of the people, and disbanded at thb 
end of every campaign, filled all Europe with a 
disorderly banditti, who frequently proved very 
dangerous to society. To avoid such inconveni- 
ences, standing armies were introduced, and 
taxations began to be raised in every European ' 
kingdom. New inconveniencies arose. The 
sovereigns in most of these kingdoms, having 
acquired the right of taxation, as well as the 
command of the military power, became com- 
pletely despotic: but in England the sovereign 
was deprived of this right l>y Magna Charta, 
which was extorted from him, as related in ou \i 
English histories; so' that, though allowed to 
command his armies, he could only pay them! 
by the voluntary contributions of the people, 
or their submitting to such taxations as were 
virtually imposed by themselves. 

FE'ODARY. s. (from feodum, Latin,) One 

who holds his estate under the tenure of suit 
and service to a superior lord (Hanme r). 

To FEOFF, v. a. ( feqffare , low I,at.) To 
put in possession ; to invest with right. 

FEOFFEE, j. (Jeoffatus, Lat .fr/S, Fr.> 
One put in possession (Spenser). 

FE'OFFER. s. (feoffator, low latin.) One 
who gives possession of any thing. 

FEOFFMENT, in law, (from the vert . 
fcoffaieov infeudare , to give one a feud);' the 
gift or grant of any corporeal hereditament to 
another. He that so gives, or eu feoffs, is called 
the feoffer; and the person enfeoffed is denomi- 
nated the feoffee. Tliis is plainly derived from, 
or is indeed itself the very inode of the ancient 
feodal donation ; for though it may be perform- 
ed hv the word enfeoff, or grant, yet the aptest 
word of feoffment is do or dedi . And it is stilt 
directed and governed by the same feodal rules; 
insomuch that the principal rule relating to the 
extent and effect of the feodal graut, tenor esf 
gui legem dat feudo , is in other words become 
the maxim of our law with relation to feoff- 
ments, modus leftcm dot donationi . And there- 
fore, as in pure feodal donations, the lord from 
whom the feud moved must expressly limit 
and declare the continuance or quantity of 
estate which he meant to confer, no quit pins 
donasse preesumatur, quam in donaiione ea> 
presserit ; so, if one grants by feoffment land* 
or tenements to another, and limits or express** 
no estate, the grantee (due ceremonies of law 
being performed) hath barely an estate for life. 
For, as the personal abilities of the feoffee were 
originally presumed to be the immediate or 
principal inducements to the feoffment, the 
feoffee’s estate ought to be confined to his per- 
son, and subsist only for his life ; unless the 
fepffer, by express provision in the creation 
constitution of the estate, .hath given in t 
longer continuance. These express provisions 
are indeed generally made ; for this was fpt 
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ttgys the only conveyance, whereby our ances- 
tors were wont to create an estate in fee-simple, 
by giving the land to the feoffee, to hold to him 
and his heirs for ever > though it serves equally 
well to convey any other estate of freehold. 
But by the mere words of the deed the feoff- 
ment is by no tneans perfected : there remains 
a very material ceremony to be performed, 
called livery of seisin; without which the 
feoffee has but a mere estate at will. See 
Seisin. 

FERABAD, a town of Persia, capital of the 
province of Mazanderan, seated among the 
mountains which bound the Caspian sea to the 
S. and 12 miles from it. Shan- Abbas often 
spent his winters here. It is 139 miles W. of 
Astrabad. Lon. 52. 21 E. Lat. 37 . 14 N. 

FERA'CITY. s. {feracUas, Lat.) Fruitful- 
peas; fertility. 

FER7E, in zoology, an order of the class 
mammalia ; thus originally characterised: Fore- 
teeth conic, usually six in each jaw; tusks 
longer than the other teeth; grinders with 
<tonic projections; feet with claws; claws 
subulate ; food carcases, and other animals at- 
tacked while alive. 

FETIAL. a. (/«ra/is,lAt.)FunercaI; deadly. 

FERALIA, in antiquity, the same as Fe- 

brica. It continued for 1 1 days, during which 

time presents were carried to the graves of the 
deceased, marriages were forbidden, and the 
temples of the gods were shut. 

* FER DE FOURCHETTE, in heraldry, a 
eross having at each end a forked iron, like that 
formerly used by soldiers to rest their musquets 
on. It differs from the cross fourchd, the ends 
of which turn forked, whereas this has that 
sort of fork fixed upon the square end. 

FERE, a town of France, in the department 
of Aisne, famous for its powder-mill, and 
school of artillery. Near this town is the castle 
of St. Gobin, famous for its manufacture of fine 
plate-glass. Lat. 49. 29 N. Lon. 5. 25 E. 

FErlENTARII, in Roman antiquity, auxi- 
liary troops, lightly armed. 

FERENTINUM, in ancient geography, a 
town of the Hernici in Latium, which the 
Romans, after subduing that nation, allowed to 
be governed by its own laws. Now Ferentino, 
an episcopal city in the Campania of Rome. 
Lon. 14.5 E. Lat. 41. 45 N. 

FERENTUM, or Forentum, in ancient 
geography, a town of Apulia, in Italy. Now 
Forenza, in the Basilicata of Naples. 

FERETRUM, among the Romans, the 
bier used m carrying Out the bodies of the 
dead. 

FERG, of F&RGfRE (Francis Paul), an 
eminent landscape painter, bom at Vienna in 
4ff89» He* studied under Hans Graaf and 
Orient, and possessing a fine taste he soon ac- 
quired an excellence 111 bis art, which was also 
greatly improved by travelling. From Germany 
ire came to London, where his talents, were 
gWtly ad mired, but an imprudent marriage 
rendered him Tne&pabfo Of profiting sufficiently 
by them. It is iatd that he was found dead at 
"ifie door of his lodging, exhausted by cold, 


want, and wretchedness, in 1740. He adonwj 
his landscapes with ruins executed in a grand 
taste. He also painted conversation-pieces ad* 
mirably well. ( Watkins). 

FERGUSON (James), an ingenious ex* 
ri mental philosopher and mechanic, wai 
rn in Baraffshire, in Scotland, in 1710, and 
when young was placed out as a servant to « 
shepherd, in which situation he acquired an 
exact knowledge of the stars, and discovered so 
promising a genius, that some gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood kindly assisted nim,and enabled 
him to follow his favourite studies. He made 
a wooden clock, and afterwards a watch, only 
by examining one of each. He also acquired 
a knowledge of drawing, and maintained him-* 
self and family by painting portraits, which 
profession he followed both in Scotland and 
England. About 1744 he went to London, 
where his uncommon abilities procured him 
many friends, and the honour of being admitted 
a fellow of the Royal Society, His present ma- 
jesty, on his accession, settled upon him a pen- 
sion of 50/. a year, and used often to converse 
with him upon philosophical and mechanical 
subjects. This ingenious man died in 1776. 
He invented several useful instruments, and 

K ubI is hed some excellent books; as, 1. Select 
Icchanical Exercises, 8vo.j 2, Introduction 
to Electricity, 8vo.; 3. Introduction to As- 
tronomy, 8vo.; 4. Astronomy explained on sir 
Isaac Newton’s Principles, 8vo.$ 5. Lectures 
on Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneu- 
matics, and Optics, 8V0.; 6. A Treatise on 
Perspective, 8vo. A new edition of the Select 
Lectures on Mechanics, & c. has been lately 
published by Dr. David Brewster, with many 
valuable additions. 

To what a decree of consideration Mr. Fer- 
guson mounted by the strength of his natural 
genius, almost every one knows. He was by 
many considered a9 at the head of practical me- 
chanics in this nation of philosophers. And 
he might justly be styled self-taught, or rather 
heaven-taught ; for in his whole life he had 
not above naif a year's instruction at school. 
He was a man of the clearest judgment, and 
the most unwearied application to study ; be- 
nevolent, meek, and innocent in his manners 
as a child ; humble, courteous, and communi- 
cative. Instead of pedantry, philosophy seem- 
ed to produce in him 6nly diffidence and ur- 
banity, a love for mankind and for his Maker. 
Hi9 whole life was an example of Insinuation 
and Christian piety. He might be said to be 
an enthusiast in his love of God, if religion* 
founded on such substantial and enlightened 
grounds as his was, could be styled enthusiasm. 

FERIA, in the Roman breviary, is applied 
to the several days of the week ; thus, Monday 
is the feria secunda ; Tuesday the feria tertia ; 
though these days are not working days, but 
holidays. * 

FERIA3 LATINiE, festivals at Rome# in* 
stituted by Tarquin the Proud. Tho feria 
among the Romans were certain davs set apart 
to celebrate festivals, and during ihat time it 
was unlawful for any person to Work, They 
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%tfeeitheT public or private* The public were 
of four different kinds, and were called btativae, 
or Immoveable ; conceptiv®, or moveable; la- 
tin®, com pi tali®, imperative, appointed only 
by the consul, dictator, &c. N undin® and 
privat®. (For a minute description of the 
several kinds of feri®, the student is referred to 
Rennet’s Antiquities.) The days on which 
the feri® were observed, were called by the 
» Romans festi dies, because dedicated to mirth, 

* relaxation, and festivity. 

FERIATIO. ». (Jeriatio , Latin.) The act 
of keeping holiday. 

FERINE, (f trims, morbus, savage or 
brutal.) A term occasionally applied to any 
malignant or noxious disease. 

‘ FERPNENESS. s. (from ferine .) Bar- 
barity ; savageness; wildness (Hale). 

FE'RITY. s. (fetitas , Latin.) Barbarity; 
•cruelty; wildness; savaaeness (Woodward). 

FERLINGATA TERR2E, in our old 
writers, according to Du Cange, 40 perches 
of land. 

FERMAT (Peter), counsellor of the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, in France, who flourished 
in the 17th century, and died in 1663. He 
wa9 a general scholar, and a universal genius, 
cultivating jurisprudence, poetry, and mathe- 
matics! but especially the latter. For his amuse- 
ment. He wa9 contemporary and intimately 
connected with Mersenne, Torricelli, Des 
Cartes, Pascal, Roberval, Huygens, Frcniclc, 
and Carcavi, and several others the mo9t cele- 
brated philosophers of their time. He was a 
first-rate mathematician, and possessed the 
finest taste for pure and genuine geometry, 
which he contributed greatly to improve, as 
well as algebra. 

Fermat was author of, 1 . A Method for the 
Quadrature of all Sort9 of Parabolas. 2. An- 
other on Maximums : which serves not only for 
the determination of plane and solid problems; 
but for drawing tangents to curve lines, find- 
ing the centres of gravity in solids, and the 
solution of auestions concerning numbers: 
in short a method very similar to the Fluxions 
of Newton. 3. An Introduction to Geometric 
Loci, plane and solid. 4. A Treatise on Spheri- 
cal Tangencies: where he demonstrates tn the 
solids the same things as Vieta demonstrated 
in planes. 5. A Restoration of Apollonius’s 
two books on Plane Lodi. 6. A General Me- 
thod for the Dimension of Curve Lines. Be- 
sides a ndtuber of other smaller pieces, and 
many letters to learned men ; several of which 
.are to be found in his Opera Varia Mathe- 
matics, printed at Toulouse, in folio, 1679. 
(Hutton* 9 Diet.) 

; FERME, in the manage, implies an exer- 
cise on the same spot, without quitting or de- 
viating from it. 

FERMENAGH, or Fermanagh, a 
county of Ireland, in the province of Ulster, 
' 38 mues long and 23 broad. It is bounded by 
.Donegal, Tyrone, Monaghan, Cavan, and 
Leitrim; it contains 19 parishes, and before 
Abe union sent four members to parliament. 
IfiOiskilling is the capital* 


To FERME'NT. ti. 0. ( ferment # , L&tig,) 
To exalt or rarity by intestine motion of parti 


Fermr'n t. v. n. To have the parts pqt 
into intestine motion. 

Fermewt. *. (ferment , Fr. fermentum* 
Latin.) 1 . That which causes intestine motion 
(Floy,). 2. Intestine motion; tumult (Rogers)* 

FERMENTABLE, a. ((tom ferment.) Ca- 
pable of fermentation. 

FERME'NTAL. a. (from ferment.) Hav- 
ing the power to cause fermentation (Brown). 


FERMENTATION, (fementatio , Latin. 

Greek.) Anfintestine motion, excited 
by the assistance of proper heat and fluidity be- 
tween the integrant and constituent parts of fari- 
naceous, saccharine, and a few other substances, 
from which new combinations of their respective 
principles result. 

The usual heat requisite for fermentation is 
about 70 deg. of Fahrenheit; and the usual sub- 
stances employed for the purpose are Bugar and 
farinaceous materials ; the iatter as possessing a 
considerable portion of the saccharine principiei 
this portion, however, is seldom sufficient in the fari- 
naceousmaterials to enable them to ferment without 
some previous preparation. The preparation con- 
sists in wetting and in.exposing the grain to a de-> 
gree of warmth to excite the process of vegetation; 
but no new saccharine principle is added; it is 
merely more completely developed. Sugar must 
be employed in every fermentation; but it requires 
about four times its weight of water. With the 
sugar, mucilage is also requisite; an ingredient 
which the coarse sugar usually contains. But it 
is singular, that a vegetable acid must also be pre- 
viously contained iri the substance to be fermented 
(Annales dc Chiraie, xxxvi. SO.); and this we shall 
find to be supplied, in beer, by the barm or yeast, 
and is contained naturally in all the fruits. 

When these ingredients are in due proportion, 
and the temperature raised to nearly 70°, an in- 
testine motion commences j the liquor becomes 
thick and tnuddy ; au sddHtapaJ degree of heat is 
excited in proportion'*!© the rapidity of the pro- 
cess, which sometimes rises so high as 9 5°, and 
carbonic acid gas arises. In this process the sugar 
disappears, and the fluid becomes clear, as well as 
of a less specific gravity ; and, as it is styled, of a 
vinous taste, owing to the formation of alcohol. 
The other ingredients seem merely to have assisted 
the process, and to remain unchanged; for we 
still find the mucilage both in wine and beer, and 
the vegetable acid in the former; though the small 
portion employed as a ferment in the latter seems 
to have escaped with the carbonic acid gas. Time 
the sugar appears to he in part decomposed, and 
to have separated in the form of carbonic acid 
gas; and the other part, with a large excess of 
hydrogen, forms the alcohol, combined with the 
colouring matter, and the vegetable acid. The 
superfluous extractive matter, which the vinous 
liquor caonot dissolve, rises to the top, or sinks to 
the bottom, in proportion to the quantity of ail 
entangled with it. In this process a portion of 
malic acid is formed, perhaps from the tartoKMuq 
and some oxygen is seemingly evolved. It was 
supposed that the latter was derived from the open 
air; but Fabroni has informed us, that fermenta- 
tion proceeds with equal rapidity and success in 
ctofce and in open vessels, Annales do Chitnie, 
xxv. 300. 
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After tbis active process of fermentation is at 
rfn end. it btiil proceeds in a more slow, often in 
an imperceptible, way. If wine or beer be kept in 
a heat, from 70 to 90 degrees, it gradually thickens, 
grows hot with a gently hissing noise, and fila- 
ments are observed to move in it, though pre- 
viously line. The heat and noise lessen; the fila- 
ments subside, and the liquor is again clear; but 
it is no longer vinous; it is acid. The result of 
the acetous fermentation seems not to be con- 
nected with the alcohol. Yet if the assertions of 
Mine of the older chemists that tbe strongest 
wines, when rendered acid, afford the strongest 
vinegars, be true, alcohol may probably have some 
effect. These vinegars have uot, however, been 
examined; and we strongly suspect that they 
would appear to have been impregnated with ace- 
tous ether. The extractive matter seems to be the 
substance which first experiences the change; for 
when it is carefully separated, wine will not be- 
come sour, though found by Chaptal to become 
acid, when v 'me leaves were added. (Annalrsde 
Chimie, xxxvi. 245.). It is said also, with sortie 
trntb, that fermented liquors do not become acid, 
unless they are exposed to the atmosphere, from 
whence the oxygen, essential to the acidity, is ab- 
sorbed, There seem, however, to be some cases 
lit which this exposure to the atmosphere is not 
necessary; for wine will not become sour in well- 
corked bottles. In general, however, no cork is 
sufficiently tight to prevent, after some time, the 
escape of alcohol; and the atmospheric air finds 
access by the same course: in bottles which con- 
tain acid wine, some space will always be found 
empty, and the acidity is in proportion to this 
•pace. The flakes ore owing to the extractive 
matter which commenced the process; but some 
portion of this still remains, and the malic acid is 
the last to exi>crience the change. 

The first signs of fermentation are a gentle in- 
testine motion, the rising of small bubbles to the 
top of the liquor, and a whitish turbid appearance. 
This is soon followed by the collection of a froth 
or head, consisting of an infinite number of air 
bubbles entangled in the liquor, which, as the pro- 
cess advances, rise slowly toa considerable height, 
forming a white dense permanent froth. A very 
large portion of the gas also escapes, which has 
always a strong, agreeable, penetrating vinous 
smell. The temperature of the liquor at the same 
time increases several degrees above the external 
air; and continues so during the whole of the pro- 
cess. Sooner or later these appearances gradu- 
ally subside; the head of foam settles into a dense 
froth, and on turning it aside, the liquor beneath 
appears much clearer, and nearly at rest, having 
deposited a copious sediment, and from being 
clammy and saccharine to the taste, it is now vi- 
nous and intoxicating, thinner and of less specific 
gravity. 

The process, however, does not stop suddenly, 
bat goes off very gradually, the liquor continuing 
to work or throw up foam, to elarlfy, to attenuate, 
to increase in intoxicating power, and more com- 
pletely to lose all its sugar, which at last can now 
no longer be discerned by the taste, or detected 
by chemical analysis. The vinous Liquor when 
complete, if of sufficient strength, and well fer- 
mented, will now keep for an indefinite time in 
vessels secured from air, and undergoes compara- 
tively little further alteration, except in becoming 
more perfectly limpid by the deposition of an ad- 
ditional quantity of sediment. 


The nature of the gas of fomenting liquors hat 
long been known to consist for the most put of 
carbonic acid; and therefore it will extinguish 
candles, destroy animal life, convert alkalies into 
alkaline carbouats, and the like. But it is not 
simply carbonic acid that is given off, for it has 
been found by Scheele to hold in solution a sen* 
bible portion of alcohol, and by Proust to contain 
a quantity of azoti Mr. Collier has also found 
that the gas contains all the materials requisite 
for vinous fermentation. For this, he passed the* 
whole gas from a ninety-gallon fermenting tun • 
through a cask of water, and divided the water, 
thus impregnated, into three parts, the first of 
which was immediately distilled, and gave a small 
quantity of spirit; to the second was added some 
yeast, by which a new fermeutation was excited, 
and the subsequent product of distilled spirit was 
almost doubled; and tbe third, being suffered to 
remain longer, produced some vinegar. 

The attenuation of liquors by fermentation, or 
the diminution of their specific gravity, is very 
striking. This is commonly seen by the hydro- 
meter, which swims much deeper in fermented 
liquor than in the same materials before ferment- 
ation. Most of tbis attenuation is doubtless 
owing both to the destruction of the sugar, which 
dissolved in water adds to its density, and to the 
consequent production of alcohol, which, on the 
contrary, by mixture with water, lessens its den- 
sity. The extract or mucilage also appears to be 
in some degree destroyed by fermentation, for the 
gelatinous consistence of thick liquors is much 
lessened thereby, though this quality, as far as it 
depends on mucilaginous extract, is not so com- 
pletely lost as the saccharine material s many of 
the full-bodied ales, for example, retaining much 
of their original clamminess and gelatinous den- 
sity. 

It has been doubted whether alcohol exists 
ready formed in vinous liquors, or whether it is 
not then in some intermediate state, and is brought 

to a perfect spirit by the boiling beat required for 
distillation, it is not easy to devise any unex- 
ceptionable mode of determining this question. 
Fabbroni argues in favour of alcohol being a pro- 
duct, and not an educt from wine ; that wine can- 
not be again formed by adding the distilled alcohol 
to the residue; and also that if a small portion of 
alcohol is added to wine, it may be separated 
again almost entirely by carbotiat of potash (with 
which alcohol will not unite), but this salt will not 
separate any alcohol from wine in its natural state. 
This last fact, however, only shews, that the union 
of the alcoholic with the other part of the wine is 
too strong to be broken by simple affinity without 
the assistance of heat; and as to the former, it is 
highly probable that the boiling heat operates some 
change on the other constituents of wine, the effect 
of which can never be done away by the mere re- 
turn of the spirit which has been driven off. This 
opinion, therefore, though by no means improbable, 
wants farther confirmation. 

Alcohol is not immediately formed in ferment- 
ing liquors, as it does not appear till the fermenta- 
tion is complete, for tbe liquor distilled in the 
early stage of the process will not yield a drop of 
spirit. The external air seems to have no che- 
mical effect whatever in the process of* vinous fer- 
mentation, as it may be conducted fait as well in 
close as in open vessels, always allowing room for 
the great expansion of the materials, and the vast 
production of gas. M. Collier has also found* by 
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direct experiment, that more spirit is produced by 
close than by open fermentation. In three sepa- 
rate experiments, in each of which equal quanti- 
ties of wort and yeast were fermented, under cir- 
cumstances precisely similar, with the single ex- 
ception, that in one the vessel was open and in 
the other it was closed (having no exit but through 
a tube dipping in water) he found, that on distilling 
each fermented liquor, and obtaining the same 
quantity of spirit from each, that belonging to the 
flose fermenting vessels was constantly of a less 
specific gravity, and consequently contained more 
alcohol than the other. Where the spirit from the 
open vessel was 74 degrees below proof, that from 
the closed vessel was 56 : where the former was 
83, the latter was 65; and where 103, the other 
was 93. 

The theory of vinous fermentation is still in- 
volved in extreme' difficulty, on account of the 
very compound nature of all the substances em- 
ployed in it, and their great tendency to decompo- 
sition in a variety of methods. 

The results of the experiments of Lavoisier 
Should not pass unnoticed, though it is obvious 
that much too great simplicity is attempted in the 
explanation of a process, which every circumstance 
shows to be very complicated. It is some advan- 
tage, however, that the action of the external air, 
so necessary to be considered in most decomposi- 
tions of vegetable matter, may here be entirely 
put out of the question. The simple point to 
which La\oisier’s experiments tend, is (setting 
aside all other agents) to explain how sugar be- 
comes converted into carbonic acid and alcohol, 
which, after all, is the great phenomenon of vinous 
fermentation. The enti re pi oducts of sugar, yca^t, 
and water, fermented in close vessels, are stated to 
be carbonic acid, alcohol, and water, chiefly, to- 
gether with a small quantity of acetous acid and 
part of the materials undecomposed. We shall 
not enumerate the exact composition given bv this 
eminent chemist of all the ingredients ami pro- 

duets of fermentation, nor enlarge on the many 
sources of inaccuracy which may be pointed out, 
but the theory suggested by the author from thc*c 
experiments is the following: Sugar is a com- 
pound of about 8 of hydrogen. 64 of oxygen, and 
28 of carbon, and the process of fermentation 
effects a change, merely in the arrangement of the 
constituent parts of the sugar, converting one por- 
tion into carbonic acid, and the other into alcohol : 
and hence, as the carbonic acid contains only car- 
bon with si large proportion of oxygen, the portion 
which is left must contain all the hydrogen, now 
concentrated into a much smaller compass, part of 
the carbon, and only life small remaining portion 
of oxygen. Or, in other words, by this new ar- 
rangement of the ingredients of the sugar, one 
portion (namely, the carbonic acid) is totally de- 
prived of hydrogen, and overloaded with oxygen; 
and consequently the other portion (which is the 
alcohol) abounds in hydrogen, and is deficient in 
oxygen. The carbon is nearly equally divided be- 
tween the two products relatively to their quan- 
tity. 

Perhaps no more plausible theory has yet been 
offered of the general phenomenon of vinous fer- 
mentation, though it is so extremely defective in 
essential parts, and even not corresponding with 
the alleged composition of alcohol, given by the 
same chemist >in another part of his inquiries, 
that it can only be regarded as an ingenious and 
happy conjecture. The great question still re- 
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mains for future inquirers to determine: >vhat is 
it that causes sugar to ferment? for it has Seen 
proved, that sugar will not of itself begin thU 
spontaneous change into carbonic acid and alco- 
hol, though when once begun, probably the pro- 
cess will go on without further assistance. It baa 
been already mentioned, that both extractive 
matter and an acid are present in every known 
instance of vinous fermentation, and for any thing 
that appears to the contrary, 'both of them are 
necessary, though the requisite quantity of each is 
very small, compared to the sugar; therefore, the 
strength or body of the fermented liquor is in di- 
rect proportion to the quantity of sugar alone (the 
fermentation having been complete), and there is 
strong reason to suppose, that the extractive mat- 
ter and the acid are only accessary ingredients, 
but still essential, or those without which the 
vinous decomposition of sugar cannot be effected. 

It has been supposed, that it is the vegeto- 
animal extract, as it has been called, which exists 
in the fermentable juices of vegetables, that causes 
the first change in the sugar. The precise nature 
of this vegeto- animal matter is not very well 
known; it may be supposed to be similar to the 
gluten of wheat, but most intimately combined 
with the vegetable saccharine mucilage, and hence 
extremely susceptible of spontaneous change* 
The chief, if not the only proof of its existence, in 
many of these combinations, is the production of 
a quantity of amnonia when decomposed by heat; 
which alkali is almost uniformly formed by the 
action of fin;, and indicates, in the recent vege- 
table, the existence of ussot. It may, therefore, be 
more properly termed the azotic than the vegeto- 
animal ingredient, and as mentioned under the 
article Bkead, it seems to be peculiarly requisite 
to the pa nary fermentation, and to perform the 
most important part in this process. 

Some of the commonest fermenting materials, 
such as wort of malt, or the infusion of the soluble 
part of bailey, rendered saccharine by previous 
decomposition, it is well known will hardly enter 
into fermentation without yeast; and hence, che- 
mists have sought in this substance for the prin- 
ciple which gives the first impulse to tipi ferment- 
ation of sugar. The analysis of yeast presents 
a \ast variety of ingredients, the chief of which 
are the carbonic, acetic, and malic acids, muci- 
lage, sugar, and gluten. Of these, the latter is in 
the largest proportion, which would seem to give 
much weight to the opinion of the great share 
which the azotic ingredient has in inducing fer- 
mentation. 

Yet Mr. Henry found, by a series of very inte- 
resting experiments, that malt infusion might be 
made to enter into complete fermentation, simply 
by impregnating it with carbonic acid from chalk 
and sulphuric acid; and the liquor, thus fermented, 
gave a yeast, which made perfect bread, gave al- 
cohol by distillation, and vinegar by further keep- 
ing. Undoubtedly the wort itself contained all 
the ingredients of yeast, since this substance was 
produced during the fermentation; but the expe- 
riment is decisive to prove, that no addition of 
azotic extract is required to begin fermentation 
in materials naturally fermentable; though, when 
once begun, the yeast, as fast as it was produced, 
must have assisted in the fermentation then going 
on. The evidence for the necessity of an acid to 
begin fermentation is therefore more decisive; 
but it is still doubtful what particular acid is re- 
quired, or whether several will answer the purpose. 
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In Mr. Henry's experiments, the acid was the 
carbonic, and, from the arrangement of the appa- 
ratus, probably a small portion of the sulphuric 
was also carried in along with it. Hut in grape 
juice no evidence can be given of the existence 
of the carbonic at id ready formed, though the 
tartaric and malic, and other vegetable acids con- 
tain within themselves the two ingredients of car- 
bonic acid; and it is well known, that they arc 
chiefly and ultimately resolvable into the carbonic. 
Yeast will even induce fermentation alter it is 
pressed and dried into solid cakes (a practice not 
uncommon, as it will keep a great length of time 
in this form), but after this operation, it can hardly 
contain an atom of carbonic acid ready formed, 
though with abundant tendency to produce it by 
the first mutual action of its other constituent 
parts. Many interesting inquiries, therefore, re- 
main to be carried on, before wc can have a full 
and satisfactory theory of this most important 
process of vinous fermentation. 

Fermentation in the living animal. In a 
certain sense of the term fermentation, it may be 
said to take place in the stomach during digestion, 
and even amongst the circulating fluids. Wc meet 
at least with an assimilating process, by which, 
when a poisonous matter is introduced into the 
system, it is increased in quantity, a part of the 
liealthy fluids being apparently converted into the 
nature of the morbid substance, and rendered ca- 
pable of propagating the same poison, with an 
equal increment, by bt iug introduced, no uiatttr 
in how small n quantity, into the healthy fluids 
of another person. 

To this extent the doctrine of a fermentative 

assimilation must be admitted by every medical 

practitioner. But the older schools of rntdici nc ap- 
pear to have canicu the doctrine too far,whr n they 
contemplated the process which takes place in the 
living subject, as precisely the same as takes place 
by chemical agency between inanimate mateiiaK 
In this last case, the whole mass exposed to the fer- 
menting process is equally and alike converted into 
a third substance; but in the living body, we hear of 
no instance in which all the fluids, oreven the whole 
of any particular description of fluids, are trans- 
formed into a new compound. There is, never- 
theless, a degree of mystery still existing in this 
subject that we cannot develop; and that calls 
for much diffidence and modesty in our mode of 
treating it. The doctrine of the old schools has 
certainly been favoured in no inconsiderable de- 
gree by the discoveries of modern chemists. 

Fermentation is a term which has also b< en 
lately applied to mineral as well as to animal and 
vegetable matter: for it is by a process, which ho 
denominates fermentation, that Mr. Parkinson 
endeavours to account for the conversion of vege- 
table materials into torfa and bitumen, especially 
into coal. Organic Remain* qf a farmer World, 

FERMENTATIVE, a. (from ferment.) 
Causing fermentation ( Arbuthnot ). 
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FEROCIOUS, a, (/c™*?,Lat. fence, Ff.) 
1. Savage; fierce {Pope), 2 . Ravenous; ra- 
pacious {Brown). % 

FEROCITY. s.(ferocitas,Lsit.feroctU, Fr.) 
Savageness; wildness; fierceness {Addison), 
FEUONIA, the pagan goddess of woods 
and orchards. This deity took her name from 
the town Fcronia, situated at the foot of mount 
Soracte in Italy, where were a wood and tem- 
ple consecrated to her. That town and wood 
are mentioned by Virgil, in the catalogue of 
Turnus’s forces. Strabo relates, that those 
who sacrificed to this goddess walked barefoot 
upon burning coals, without being hurt. She 
was the guardian of freed-men, who received 
their cap of liberty in her temple. 

Fero'nia. Elephant apple-tree. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class decandria ; order mo- 
nogynia. Calyx five-parted ; petals five ; ber- 
ry globular, covered with a hard, rough, woody 
shell, onc-rel led; seeds numerous. One spe- 
cies ; an East- India tree with a few irregular 
branches and single thorns ; flowers panicled; 
fruit large, juicy, and pleasant to the taste. 

FERRARA, (the ancient Forum alieni), a 
city of Italy, capital of a duchy of the same 
name, vv iih a bishop’s see, and an university. It 
was formerly a fine and flourishing place ; but 
the present inhabitants are few in proportion 
to its extent, and bear every mark of poverty- 
They retain, however, an old privilege of wear- 
ing swords by their sides, which extends to the 
lowest mechanics ; and fencing is the only 
science in a flourishing condition in this town, 
which f'urnishc sail Italy with skilful fencing- 
masters. Formerly here was a noted manu- 
factory of sword-blades. In the Benedictine 
church, Ariosto the poet is interred. Lat. 44. 
54 N. Long. 11.41 E.^ 

Ferrara, or the Fkrrarese, a pro- 
vince of Italy, in the territory of the church; 
bounded on the N. by the Polesinodi Rovigno, 
on the W. by the duchy of Mantua, oil the S. 
by ths Bolognese and Romagna, and on the E. 
bv the gulf of Venice. It had its own dukes 
till 15()7, when pope Clement VIII. united it 
to the apostolic chamber. 

FERRARI (Octavian), an Italian writer 
of the lfith century, born of a noble family at 
Milan, in 1518. He became professor first at 
Padua, and afterwards at Milan, where he 
taught philosophy till nis death, in 1586'. lie 
wrote, l. De Scrmonibus Exoteric^, Venice, 
1575 ; 2, De OrigineRoinanorum, lfi07,- He 
also translated Atnenams into Latin. 

FERRA'llIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class monadelphia ; order triandria. Spathe 
two-leaved ; calyxless ; petals six, the three 


FEkMO, an ancient town of the March of outer ones broader ; style one ; capsule three- 
Ancona, in Italy. It belongs to the pope, and celled, inferior. Four species : natives of the 

• ___ _/* t 7 . a : : 


is the see of an archbishop. 

Lon. 13. 50 E. 

FERN-MALE. See Filix. 
Frrh-female. See Filix fcemina. 
FERNS. SeeFrLicES. 

FERNANDES. See Juak Fernandes. 
FE'RN Y. a, (from fern,) Overgrown with 
fern {Dry den). 


Lat.43. 7 N. Cape; Mexico; Australasia. It is a curious 
circumstance in one or two of these plants, that 
their roots vegetate only once every two or three 
years ; appearing in tne intermediate space to 
be torpid or somnolent. 

FERRHOLA, in botany, a genus of the 
class dioecia ; order nentandria. Calyx three- 
cleft; corol three-cleft. Male; filaments in- 
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fcertecl into a semi-globular receptacle. Fern. ; 
style one ; germ ova! ; berry two-seeded. One 
species ; a Coromandel tree, the trunk of 
vhich is covered with a ferruginous bark ; 
leaves oval, entire. 

FF/RREOUS. a. {fnrcus, Lat.) Irony; 
partaking of iron {Brown). 

PE EllET, in mast iology. See Mustf.la. 

To Fe'rret. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
drive out of lurking places ( llcylin ). 

FE'RRKTER. $. (from ferret.) One that 
hunts another in his privacies. 

FERRETS, among glass-makers, the iron 
•with which the workmen try the melted metal, 
to see if it be fit to work. 

FERRI CARBON AS, Carbonate of Iron, 
the name introduced into the new pharma- 
copeia ot the London College, to supply the 
late name of Rubigo ferri, which see. 

Ferri li'matu'ra puriuca'ta. Steel 
filings possess tonic, astringent, and deobstai- 
ent virtues, and are calculated to relieve chlo- 
rosis and other diseases in which steel is indicat- 
ed, where crudity in the prinue via; abounds. 

Perri rubi'go. See Rubigo ferri. 

Ferri sulphas. The name of the Per - 
Rum vitriolatum of the new pharma- 
copoeia. See Ferrum vitriolatum. 

Ferri (Giro), a skilful painter, born of a 
good family at Rome, in 10J4. He was bred 
under Peter Cortona ; and the works of the 
scholar are often mistaken for those of the 
master. The great duke of Tuscany nomi- 
nated him chief of the Florentine school ; and 
lie was as good an architect as a painter. He 
died in lbttij. 

FERRIAGE, s. (from ferry.) The fare 
paid at a lerrry. 

FERRO, or ITiero, one of the Canary 
isles, remarkable for this circumstance, that 
several geographers have reckoned their hi^t 
meridian from its westernmost extremity. It 
is a dry and barren spot, affording no water ex- 
cept what is supplied in a surprising manner, 
by the fountain-tree, which grows in this 
island, and distils water from its leaves, in such 
plenty as to answer all the purposes of its inha- 
bitants. According to the requisite tables, the 
latitude is 27 . 47 . 20 N. and Lon. 17. 45. 50 
W. of Greenwich. 

FERRO L, a town of Spain, in Galicia, 
with a famous harbour, not only one of the 
best in Spain, but as many assert, of all Europe. 
Here th* vessels lie safe from all winds. Lat. 
43. 30 N. Lon. 8.4 W. 

FERRU'GINOUS. a.{ ferruginous, Latin.) 
Partaking of the particles and qualities of irou 

f!* 2R.RUGO, rust or oxide of iron. See 
.Oxide. 

FE'RRULA, Fennel-giant. In botany, a 
genus of the class pentandria ; order digynia. 
Fruit oval, flat-compressed, with three raised 
lines on both sides. Twelve species ; all her- 
baceous perennials, rising about ten feet high, 
generally with yellow flowers : for the most part 
natives of the South of Europe and the Levant. 
The only one worth noticing is F. asa fetida. 
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a native of Persia, with alternately sinuate and 
obtuse leaflets ; the concrete juice of which is 
the asa fetida of the shops. 

FE'RllULE. s. {from ferrum, iron, Latin.) 
An iron ring put round auy thing to keep it 
from cracking {Buy). 

IERRUM. Iron; for the medical pro* 
perties of which, see Iron. In mineralogy, 
a genu9 of the class metals. Blueish-grey, 
easily rusting in the air, very hard, tenacious 
and elastic, sonorous, exceedingly malleable, 
ductile, attracted hy the magnet, and itself con- 
vertible into a magnetic substance : specific gra- 
vity 7,778 ; becoming white in the fire, then 
emitting brilliant sparks, and at last melting ; 
forming a red oxyd, when its filings are kept 
red hot in an open vessel and stirred ; soluble 
in all acids, giving them an astringent taste; 
and yielding a black colour when mifted with 
vegetable astringents; precipitating a green 
powder, when dissolved in‘ sulphuric acid, and 
mixed with potass ; with the Prussic acid form- 
ing a rich azure blue. 

This most useful of all metals, the continual 
attendant on man in all his states of social 
existence, which gives tools to the labourer and 
mechanic, arms to the soldier, to the sailor his 
compass, to the scholar his penknife and his 
ink, so easily unites with other substances, 
and dissolves in menstrua of almost every de- 
scription, that it is rarely if ever found in ail 
uncombined and native state ; yet as it has oc- 
casionally been so discovered, although ii i\ un- 
certain whether such specimens may not more 
properly belong to the meteoric kind, as they 
all contain nickel, we have added native iron to 
the oilier species of this metal, which will then 
afford us thirty-four : of which the chief are as 
follows : 

J. F. nativum. Native iron. Uncombined, 
malleable. Found in masses in America ; but 
possibly meteoric : yet Kirwan thinks it hut 
unquestionably been detected in an original 
slate at Eibonstork, in Sweden, and in the 
mountain of Grand-Gilbert in Dauphigny. 

2. F. liieteoricum. Meteoric iron Amor- 
phous ; of a granular texture y externally cover- 
ed with a black scoriaccons crust, internally 
ashy-grev, mixed with minute shining par- 
ticles; falling from the atmosphere. Found 
at Wold Cottage in Yorkshire, in Scotland, va- 
rious parts of continental F.uropc, especially 
Siberia, in Asia and America, where the 
masses have been deposited by the bursting of 
meteors. These masses when they first fall 
from the atmosphere are said to be hot, and 
their descent is affirmed to be accompanied 
with a loud explosion or hissing noise. They 
are found of various magnitudes, from a few 
ounces, to several tons in weight: the outer 
surface U rough and indented, and covered 
with a thin black crust, as if it were burnt ; 
internally they arc of a fine granular texture, 
which may be easily crumbled to pieces by the 
nail ; of aii ashy-grey colour, intermixed with 
small shining yellow particles, and discovering 
an earthy smell : they are slightly magnetic, 
and sometimes exhibit fine veins 0 ? iron: spe- 
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eifie gravity from 3,352 to 4,281. A piece of 
thd Yorkshire stone in 150 parts contained 
Silica - - - - - 75 

Magnesia - - - - :*7 

Oxyd of iron - - - 48 

Gxyd of nickel - - 2 

10*2 

the excess of 12 proceeding from the absorption 
of oxygen during the process of analysalion. 

The production of these meteoric stones, as 
they are commonly called, in the upper regions, 
has been variously conjectured : but we are 
to this hour totally ignorant upon the subject. 
All that ha9 hitherto been offered being con- 
jecture, and nothing more. Their descent 
from the skies was at one time denied ; but the 
frequency of such descent in all parts of the 
world, as well as in all ages, as high as to the 
aeras of Aristotle and Anaxagoras, both of 
whom have characteristically described them, 
has subverted all incredulity in the present 
day; and left us to account for their formation 
in the best manner we are able. M. M. 
Humboldt, Parkin, and Izarn suppose them to 
consist of the elementary particles cither of the 
substances that feed volcanos, or of all bodies 
whatever volatilized and reduced to extreme 
division, by the medium of hydrogenous gass, 
inflaming in the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and hereby re-uniting their primary 
corpuscles,and thus acquiring an increased mag- 
nitude of weight, w hie n produces their descent. 
The greater number of the French philoso- 
phers, however, conceive that these bodies are 
thrown from some enormous volcanos in the 
tnoon, by the common law of projectiles — and 
M. La PI ace has entered into a regular series 
of calculations, to prove that such volcanos as 
we apprehend to exist in the lunar sphere, 
may possess a projectile force capable of pro- 
ducing such effect. While M. Chladni con- 
jectures again, that these bodies are dependent 
for their formation neither upon the earth nor 
the moon, but are formed from substances ex- 
terior to the atmospheres of both, substances 
which have never incorporated with them, and 
are found loose in the vast ocean of space, con- 
sistently with the Epicurean theoiy. For a 
more particular but compressed account of the 
different theories and reasonings upon this sub- 
ject we refer the reader to the notes on Good's 
translation of Lucretius, vol. 1. p. 1Q4, and 
414. See also our article Aeroliths. 

3. F. chalybeum. Attracted by the magnet, 
reducible to grains ; black, with a black streak, 
of a compact texture, and common form, found 
at the base of the mountain Urdjumski, in Si- 
i>eria, and in the mines of Sweden: strikes 
fire" with steel, and is malleable after fusion : 
contains from 60 to 60 per cent, of good iron. 
Which is convertible into the best kind of steel, 
and a little sulphur. 

v 4 F. selectum. Common iron ore : magne- 
tic iron ore. Attracted by the magnet, reduci- 
ble to grains, black, with a black streak, of a 
rexy fine granular texture, and common form. 
Found in most of the iron mines of Europe and 


America, and yields a considerable proportion 
of good iron. 

5. F. commune. This is also called common 
iron ore. Attracted by the magnet, reducible 
to grains, black, with a black streak, of a 
coarser granular texture than the last, and of 
common form. There are five other varieties: 

C mixed with arenaceous particles. 

y mixed particles of steatite interspersed. 

a mixed calcareous particles. 

t interspersed with red micaceous spots. 

£ mixed with particles of pyrite. 

Found in most countries containing mines of 
iron ; and is subject to many varieties ; con- 
tains a large quantity of ore, and some sulphur. 

6 . F. crystallinum. Magnetic iron stone : 
octahedral iron ore. Attracted by the magnet, 
black, with a black streak, in the form of crys- 
tals. Found in various parts of Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Corsica, gene- 
rally strongly attached to their matrix. 

7. F. glareosuin. Magnetic sand. Attracted 
by the magnet, black, with a black streak, in 
the form of sand. Found in Italy, at the base 
of volcanic mountains, in the rivers, and on the 
shores of Great Britain, Siberia, Greenland, 
Bohemia, Jamaica and India ; and probably the 
fragments of other ores washed down and com- 
minuted by torrents and the waves of the sea. 

8. F. Magnes. Magnet: Loadstone. Mag- 
netic, compiict, of a common form. Found 
in the mines of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, Siberia, Bohemia and Peru, in 
masses, plates, grains, or eight-sided crystals ; 
and often contains above 70 per cent, of iron. 

g. F. basalticum. Columnar iron ore. 
Magnetic, brownish-red, formed of slender 
columns adhering to each other, and which are 
generally incurved . Found in Bohemia, Fran- 
conia, fee. generally in large strata : slightly 
stains the fingers, sounds hollow when struck. 

10. F. niicaceum. Micaceous iron ore: 
brown, scaly, iron ore : foliated oxyd of iron. 
Not magnetic, iron-grey, shining, of a lamellar 
texture. Found in Wales, Scotland, Cornwall, 
&c. in Siberia, Lapland, Sweden, Hungary, 
and other parts of Europe ; massive, or disse- 
minated, variously grouped, or crystallized, in 
small six-sided tames. 

1 1 . F. spcculare. Specular iron ore : crys- 
tallized oxyd of iron. Not magnetic, com- 
pact, of a steel grey colour, and lustre, with a 
red streak, internally specular. Four varieties, 
and found in the mines of Lancashire, in the 
isle of Elha, Germany, France, Russia, massive, 
disseminated or crystallized, the surface often 
tarnished, and exnibiting various iridescent 
colours. 

12. F. rubricosum. Red scaly iron ore : red 
iron glimmer : ochraceous iron. Not magne- 
tic, red lamellar, shining internally, very soft, 
greasy to the touch, and staining the fingers ; 
of a common form.^ Found in Wales, Swe- 
den, Saxony, Hungary, most frequently in- 
cumbent upon other ores and minerals. 

13. F. haematites : not magnetic, fibrous, 
hardish, opakc, with a red Or yellow streak. 
Four varieties : 
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• Blaek iron ore. 

C Brown hematite ; or muriatcd oxydof iron. 

y Blood-stone : reel haematite. 

$ Yellow haematite. 

Found in various parts of England and Scot- 
land, particularly in Lancashire ; in Russia, 
Siberia, and other parts of the continent ; mas- 
sive, disseminated, nodular, hotryoidal, tabular, 
cellular, tubular, or stalactitiral. 

14, F. compaotuin. Solid haematite. Com- 
pact red iron ore. Not magnetic, compact, 
opakc, with a red or yellow streak. Found in 
Lancashire, Siberia, Saxony, Bohemia. 

1 5. F. spatosum. Pearl-spar. Sparry iron 
ore. Not magnetic, lamellar, effervescing with 
acids, crackling and blackening before the 
blow-gnpc, breaking into rhomboidal frag- 
ments. Found in various parts of Great Bri- 
tain and the European continent; massive or 
disseminated, or in small crystals. 

If). F. hiliccuiri. Sinople. Not magnetic, strik- 
ing fire with steel. Found in the mines of Hun- 
gary, and the Harz, and sometimes contains, 
with hornstone, quartz and jasper, a small 
portion of gold. 

17. F. argillaceum. Argillaceous iron ore. 
Soft, opake, without lustre, dry. Found in 
various parts of Great Britain, in Italy, Sax- 
ony, Germany, Bohemia ; in detached lumps, 
or forming strata, fistular, cellular, or variously 
imitative. 

18. F. ochra. Iron oclire: red ochre : red 
crayon. Not magnetic, without lustre, opake, 
friable. Found in every country abounding in 
iron ore ; sometimes in water impregnated with 
iron : streak red or yellow ; it adheres to the 
tongue, stains strongly, and is principally em- 
ployed in drawing or writing. 

19. F. cGcrnleuin. Blue iron earth : azure 
iron ote. Not magnetic, friable, earthy, 
without lustre, becoming blue by exposure to 
the air, and brownish in the fire, changing its 
colours in a solution of soda. Found in many 
parts of Eugland and Scotland, Siberia, Swe- 
den, Norway, Poland, Germany, &c. ; in 
marshy grounds, at various depths, generally in 
an earthy state, and n ithout any regular shape, 
adhering to the stones and pebbles which sur- 
round it. By Klaproth it is considered as a 
pliosphat of iron. 

20. F. subaquosum. Lowland iron ore : Bog 
iron ore. Not magnetic* without lustre! opake, 
of a dull colour, humid. Found in Great Britain, 
and various parts of Europe, in lowswainpy situ- 
tions, stagnant lakes or brooks, &c. 5 sometimes 
massive, but commonly in detached lumps of 
various shapes, as placcntiform, flat, sounded, 
granular, or pisiform, generally perforated, fistu- 
lar or spongy : when globular or kidney-shaped 
it is called Eagle stone , . 

21. F. viriclc. Green iron earth : green mar- 
tial earth. Of a green colour, shining, dis- 
solving in acids, with difficulty friable. Found 
at Schneeburg in a matrix of quartz and clay, 
compact, solid, or like a corroded stone, of toner 
inverting or incumbent, and seldom indu- 
rated. 

S3. F. arsenicale. Arseniat of iron : arse- 
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mated iron ore. Grey or greenish, not iqpg- 
netic, emitting arsenical vaj>ours, when thrown 
on red hot coals. Found in the copper mines 
of Cornwall, and in Spain, in small pieces, or 
generally crystallised in cubes. 

23. r. sulphuratum. Sulphurctof iron: iron 
pyritc. Opake, emitting sulphureous flames 
and vapours, when thrown on hot coals. This 
species must again be brought forward, under 
ti»e article Sulphur, which see. 

24. F. phlogisticum. Bituminous iron ore. 
Opake, of a dusky colour, inflammable. 
Found in Hungary and Sweden ; in external 
appearance resembling a piece of coal ; texture 
rather friable, or rather firm or fixed. It 
quickly kindles, and burns with a light flame, 
losing something of its weight. 

Fekrum ammoniaca'tum. In the late 
pharmacopoeia, F. Ammoniacale. Flores mar- 
tiales. Flores salis ammoniaci martiales. Ens 
martis. Ens veneris Boylei. Murias ammo- 
niacae ferratus. Sal mortis muriaticum subli- 
mation. Sal annnoniacum martiale. This pro* 
paration is the true ammoniacal nmriatofiron, 
and therefore termed murias ferri ammoniaca- 
lis in the new chemical nomenclature. It is 
exhibited in chlorosis, asthenia, menorrhagia, 
intermittent fevers, and'most cases of debility. 

Fkrrum tartarisa'tum. Tartarus 
chalybeatus. Mars solubilis. Ferruni pota- 
bile. This preparation of iron is called tar- 
taris potasse acidulus ferratus in the new che- 
mical nomenclature. Its virtues are astringent 
and tonic, and it forms in solution an excel- 
lent tonic fomentation to contusions, lacera- 
tions, distortions, &c. 

Feu rum vjtriola'tum. Vitriolum mar- 
tis. Vitriolum ferri. Vitriolum viridc. Sal 
martis. Green vitriol. This is an excellent 
preparation of iron, and is exhibited in many 
diseases as a styptic, tonic, astringent, and an- 
tihclmcutic. In the new chemical nomencla- 
ture it is called sulphas ferri, it being a sulphate 
of iron. 

To FE'RllY. v . a. Qnjian, to pass, Saxon.) 
To carry over in a boat (Spenser). 

To F f/rrv. v. n . To pass over water in a 
vessel of carriage (Milton). 

Fe'rry. Ferryboat, s. (from the verb,. 

and (mat.) 1. A vessel of carriage (Shah* 
speare). 2. The passage over which the ferry- 
boat passes. 

FlvIlRYMAN. s. (feiry and man.) One 
who keeps a ferry; one who for hire transports 
goods and passengers over the water (Shah* 
speare) . 

F ELITE- ALAIS, a town of France, in the 
department of Seine and Oise, 18 miles S. of 
Paris. Lon. 2. 27 E. Lat. 48. 30 N. 

Ferte-uern ard, a town of France, in 
the department of Sarte, seated on the Huisne, 
20 miles N.E. of Mans. Lon. 0. 39 E. Lat. 
48. 8 N. 

FERTH, or Forth. Common termina- 
tions, are the same as in English an army ; 
coming from the Saxon word jryjifc (Gibson). 

FE'RTILE. a. (fertile, Fr .fertilu, Lat.) 
Fruitful; abundant; plenteous (Dry den). 
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FE'RTILENESS. s. Fruitfulness ; fecun- 

dity. 

To FERTL'LITATE. v. a. {(tom fertile.) 
To fecundate; to fertilize: not in use (Brown). 

FERTILITY. *. (fertilitas, Latin.) Fe- 
cundity ; abundance; iruitfulness {Raleigh). 

To FERTILIZE. v. a. {fertiliser, French.) 
To make fruitful ; to make plenteous; to make 
productive ; to fecundate {Woodward). 

FE'IITI LY . ad. (from fertile.) Fruitfully ; 
plenfeon.sly ; abundantly. 

FT/llVENC Y. s. ( fervens , Latin.) 1. Ileal 
of mind ; ardour ; eagerness (Skaksp). 2. Pious 
ardour ; zeal {1 looker)* 

FERVENT. o. {f rvens* Latin.) I . lint ; 
boiling (Wot tun). 2. lift in temper, \ehe- 

went (Hooker). 3. Ardent in piety ; warm in 

zeal {/lets). 

FE'RVENTLY. ad. (from fervent.) 1. 
Eagerly; vehemently {Spenser), 2. With pious 
ardour {Colossi am). 

FERVID, a. (fervidus, Latin). 1. Hot ; 
burning; boiling. 2. vehement; eager; 
zealous. 

FERVI'DITY. s. (from fervid.) L Float. 
2. zial ; passion ; ardour. 

FK'RVIDNESS. s. (from fervid.) Ardour 
of mind ; zeal; passion (Radley). 

FERULA, in the ancient Eastern church, 
signified a place separated from the church, 
Wherein the audientes were kept, as not being 
allowed to enter the church ; whence the 
name of the place, the persons therein being 
under penance or discipline. This word was 
sometimes used to denote the prelate’s crozier 
or slafF. 

Ferula, a little wooden pallet or slice, re- 
puted the schoolmaster’s sceptre, whciewith he 
chastises the boys, by stiiking them on the 
aim of the hand. The word is Latin, and 
as been also used to denote the prelate’s cro- 
sier and staff. It is supposed to be formed of 
the Latin faire , to strike. Under the eastern 
empire, the ferula was the emperor’s sceptre, 
as is seen on di\ers medals; it consists of a 
long stem or shank, and a flat square head. 
Ferula, in botany. See Fe r r u i. a . 
Fe'rula assa i- jet ida. The systematic 
name of the assafictida plant. See assa- 
RJETIDA. 

To FK'RULE. v. a. To chastise with a 
ferula. 

FE'RVOUR. s. ( fa vor, Lat .fervent, Fr.) 
1. Heat ; warmth (Waller). 2. Ileal of mind ; 
zeal (Hooker). 3 . Ardour of piety (Addi- 
son). 

FESGENN 1 NA, the name given to the 
first nuptial songs, because they originated 
vpth the people of Fescennia, a city of Etru- 
ria. 

PE'S CUE. .v. (festu, Frencli.) A small 
wire by which those who teach to read point 
out the letters (Holder)* 

FE'SELS. s. A kina of base grain (May). 
FESSE. s. (In heraldry.) The fesse is so 
called of the I^atin word fascia, a band or 
girdle, possessing the third part of the escut- 
cheon over the middle ( Peacham .) 
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To FE'STER. v . n . To rfcnkle ; to Corrupt $ 

to grow virulent (Sidney). 

FESTI DIES. See Ferije latinje. 
FE'STINATE. a. ( fcstinalus , Latin.) 
Hastv; hurried : notin use ( Shakspeare ). 

FE'STINATELY. ad. Hastily (Shak- 
speare) . 

FESTI NATION, s. ( festinalio , Latin.) 
Haste. 

FF/STIVAL. a. ( fntivas , Lat.) Pertain- 
ing io feasts ; joyous ( Aftcrhiry ). 

Festival, i. Time of feast; anniver- 
sary day of civil or religious joy (Sandy s). 

FK'sTIV E. a. (fsfirus, ’Latin.) Joyous ; 
gay; befitting a feast {Thomson). 

FESTPl'lTY. s. ( festivitus , Latin.) 1. 
Fwlhul i time of rejoicing (South), c. Giictyj 
joy ful ness (Taylor). 

FESTOON, in architecture and sculpture, 
&c. an ornament in form of a garland of flow- 
ers, fruits and leaves, intermixed or twisted to- 
gether. It is in the form of a string or collar, 
much the widest in the middle, where it falls 
down in an arch ; being extended by the two 
ends, the extremities of which hang down per- 
pendicularly. 

FESTU V A. FVscuc-grass. In botany, a 
genus of the class triandiia ; order digynia 
Calyx two-iahed ; spiklct oblong, rounded, 
with pointed glumes. Twenty-seven species 
Some few with an equal panicle, the rest witli 
a panicle pointing one way. The species arc 
hugely scattered over the globe; and about 
twelve of them arc common to the pastures, 
woods, mountains or old walls of our own 
country. 

FHSTUUINE, in mineralogy, of a shivery 
or splintery fracture. 

Festu 'cine. a. ( festuca , Lat.) Straw- 
colour; between green and yellow (Brown). 

FESTU'UOUS. a. (festuca, Latin.) Formed 
of straw (Brown). 

To FET. v. a. To fetch : not in use (Spen- 
ser) . 

Fet. s. A piece : not in use (Drayton). 

To FETCH, v. a. pret. fetched, (peccan. 
Sax.) I. To go and bring {H aller), g. To 
derive ; to dtaw (Shakspeare). 3 . To strike at 
a distance (Bacon). 4 . To bring to any state 
by some powerful operation (Addison), ft. To 
draw within any confinement or prohibition 
(Sanderson). 6 . To produce by some kind of 
force (Ada). 7- To pciforni an 3^ excursion 
(KnoUcs). 8. To perform with suddenness or 
violence (Addison). (). To reach; to arrive 
at (Chapman). 10. To obtain as its price 
(Locke). 

To Fetch, v. n. To move with a quick 
return ( Shakspeare ). 

Fetch, a. (from the verb.) A stratagem 
by which any thing is indirectly p«i formed ; 
a trick ; an artifice (Hudihras). 

FETCH FIR. s.' (from to fetch.) One that 
fetches any thing. 

FETHARD, a borough of Ireland, in the 
county of Tipperary, eight miles S.E. of 
Cashel, and 8(> S.S. W. of Dublin. 

Feth arp, a town of Ireland, in the county 
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of Wexford, on the coast, 81 miles S. of Dub- 
lin. Lpn. 7. 3 W. Lat. 32. 10 N. 

FETID, a. ( fcttidus , Latin.) Stinking; 
having a smell strong and offensive ( Jr but h - 
not). 

FETIDNESS, s. The quality of stink- 
ing. 

FET-LOCK. (q. d. ft ft- lock.) The lock or 
tuft of hair that grows behind the pastern- 
joint of a horse: whence the joint itself is 
called the fetlock joint, as well as the pastern- 
joint. Horses of a low size have scarcely any 
such tuft ; but some species of draft horses 
have very large fetlocks, and so much hair 
that if care be not taken to keep them clean, 
they will soon become subject to grease and 
other ulcers. Sec Grease. 

HET'OR. s. ( fotlor, Latin.) A stink ; a 
stench; a strong and offensive SittOll (Afbttlb 
not). 

FETTER, s. It is commonly used in the 
plural, fetters, (from feet; pexrepe, Saxon.) 
Chains for the feet (Raleigh). 

7'o FeT'ter. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
enchain ; to shackle ; to tie ( Hranthall ). 

FETTI (Domenico), an eminent painter in 
the style of Julio Romano, was born at Rome 
in loHj), and educated under Ludovico C’noli 
in Florence. He painted Ihu little for churches, 
but excelled in history; his pictures are much 
sought after, and are scarce. He abandoned 
himself to disorderly courses; and put an end 
to his life, by excesses, in the 3.' tb year of 
his ago. 

To FETTLE, r. n. To do trifling busi- 
ness. 

FETUS. See Foetus. 

FEUD, in our ancient custom*, n capital 
quarrel or enmity, not to be sa tidied but with 
the death of the enemy ; and ihcne* called 
deadly feud. 

Feud, fcoda, the same with Fief, or Fee. 
Sec Ft O I) A L S Y s T E M - 

FEUDATORY, or Feodatory, a te- 
nant who formerly held by feodal service. 

FEVER, in medicine. See Ennuis. 

Fever- few, in botany. Sec Matrica- 
ria. 

To Fe'ver. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
put into a fever (Shah spear e). 

FE'VERKT. **. (from fever.) A slight fever ; 
febricula (sly f if Tc). 

FE'VEIllSH. a.^frotn/retT.) 1. Diseased 
with a fever ( Creech ). 2. Tending to a fever 
(Siciffi). 3. Uncertain; inconstant; now hot, 
now cold (Dry den). 4. Hot ; burning (Dry- 
den). 

FE'V ERISHN ESS. s. (from feverish.) 
A slight disorder of the feverish kind. 

FE'VEROUS. s. ( jteverieux-se , French.) 

1. Troubled with a fever or ague (Shahsp.). 

2. Having the nature of a fever (Milton). 3. 
Having a tendency to produce fevers (Bacon). 

FEVERSHAM, a aeaport in Kent, on a 
creek of the Medway, much frequented by 
small vessels. It is a member of the port of 
Dover, and is governed by a mayor. Here are 
markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. In 
t he neighbourhood are several gun powder-mills. 
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Here also are the rent jins of a stately abbey, 
built by king Stephen, who was interred in it 
with his queen and son. Lat. 61. 22* N. 
Lon. 0. 66 E. 

FE'VEUY. a. (from fever.) Diseased with 
a fever (Ben Jonson). 

FE'UILLAGK. s. (French). A bunch or 
row of leaves (Jeivas). 

FE'UILLEMOUT. 5. (French.) The co- 
lour of a faded leaf, corrupted commonly to 
philemot. 

FKUILLEE (Louis), a French naturalist, 
born in Provence, in ItiCiO. Louis XIV. sent 
him into various countries, and at his return 
granted him a pension. He died in 1732. He 
wrote a Journal of Observations, physical, ma- 
thematical, and botanical, made on the Coasts 
of South America and New Spain, 3 VOls. 

4(0 * , . 

FEUPLLIA. In botany, a genus of tne 

class diaecia, order pen tandria. Calyx five-cleft; 
corol fivc-cleft ; nectary five convergent fila- 
ments. Fem.: styles three; pome hard. Thrce- 
ccllcd, covered with a hark. Two species : 
one of the East and the other of the West In- 
dies ; both herbaceous and scandent. 

FEV11E (Claude), a French painter, who 
excelled in painting portraits, though he did 
also flowers ami historical subjects very well, 
II.* died in London in 1675, aged 42. 

Fevre (Nicholas le), or Faber, a learned 
man, horn at Paris in 1644. While a student 
he met with .1 strange misfortune; for as he was 
cutting a pen, a piece of the quill flew into 
his eye, and gave him such intolerable pain, 
that in a lit of agony he thrust the knife into 
his eye and cut it out. In 1687 he published 
Seneca with notes. Henry IV. appointed him 
preceptor to the prince of Condi, and after the 
death of that monarch, he became tutor to 
Lew is XI 1 1 - He died in lf)l 1 . His works, 
wirch are not numerous, were printed at Paris 
at If' 14. 4 to. (llafhtKs). 

Fevre (Roland le), a painter, commonly 
called le Fevre of Venice, but bom in Anjou, 
lie painted poihaits and naked figures, and 
had a curious method of staining marble. He 
died in England in l()77. 

Fevre (Tnnnegui le), or Tanaquil Faber, 
father of Madame Dacier, was born at Caen in 
Normandy, in l()16. llis reputation for learn- 
ing, even in his youth, was so great, that Car- 
dinal Richelieu settled upon him a pension of 
2000 lines, to inspect the books that were 
printed at the Louvre. On the death of the 
cardinal his salary was stopped. Some years 
afterwards he removed to Saunnir, and became 
a professor there, having embraced the reformed 
religion. Here he had a great number of 
scholars, who afterwards proved ornaments to 
the world of letter?. He died in 1672. His 
son, who was a protestant minister, but after- 
wards turned Roman catholic, published a 
tract, intituled, De fuliliute Poeticis, U)<)7. 
T. le Fevre published ; 1. Lucinni de morlo 

Peregrini libellus, cum notis, 1(V>3, 410, 2. 
Diatribe, Flavii Josephi de Jcsu Christo Tes- 
timonium supposition esse, 1666, 8vo. 3, 
Epistolaruro. 4. Several French translations 
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frbtn the ancients. 5. A Method of Educa- 
tion Sec. 

FE'UTERER. 5. A dog-keeper. 

FEW. a. (peo, Saxon.) 1. Not many ; not 
numerous (Berkley). 2 . In few . in not 
many words (Hooker). 

FE'WEL. s. (feu, Fr.) Combustible mat- 
ter j, as firewood, coal (Bentley). 

To Fe'wel. v. n. (from the noun.) To 
feed with fewcl (Cowley). 

FEWNESS, s. (from few.) 1. Paucity; 
smallness of number (Dry dm). 2. Paucity 
of words ; brevity (Shakspeare ) . 

To FEY. v. a. (veghcti, Dutch.) To cleanse 
a ditch of mud ( Tusser ). 

FEZ, a kingdom of Barbary, 123 miles in 
length and breadth ; bounded on the W. by 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the N. by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, on the E. by Algiers, and on 
the S. by Morocco and Tablet. The air is 
temperate and wholesome, and the country 
full of mountains, particularly to the W. and 
S. where Mount Atlas lies; but it is populous 
and fertile, producing citrons, lemons, oranges, 
dates, almonds, olives, figs, raisins, sugar, 
honey, flax, cotton, pitch and corn in abun- 
dance. The inhabitants breed camels, bee\ es, 
sheep, and the finest horses in Barbary. 

Fez, the capital of the kingdom of Fez, is 
not only ancient, but one of the largest and 
most, handsome cities in Africa. It is com- 
posed of three towns, called Bclcydcj Old Fez, 
and New Fez. Old Fez is the most consider- 
able, and contains about 80,000 inhabitants. 
The palaces are magnificent, and there arc 700 
xnosques/50 of which are very considerable, 
adorned with marble pillars and other orna- 
ments. The houses are built of. brick or stone, 
and adorned with Mosaic work : those of 
brick are ornamented with glazing and colour?, 
like Dutch tiles, and the wood-work and ceil- 
ings are carved, painted, and gilt. The 10 i;> a 
court to every house, in which are square mar- 
ble basons. The roofs are flat, and they 
sleep thereon in ihe summer. Here are two 
colleges for students, finely built of marble 
and adorned with paintings : one of those has 
100 rooms, and the sides arc adorned with 
marble pillars of various colours, whose capitals 
are gilt, and the roof glitters with gold, azure, 
and purple. Here are many hospitals, arid 
-above 100 public baths, many of which are 
stately structures. All the trade’s live in a sepa- 
rate part of the city, and the exchange, full of 
all sorts of rich merchandise, is itself as large as 
a small town. The gardens arc beautiful, and 
full of all kinds of fragrant flowers and shrubs, 
so that the city in general is a sort of terrestrial 
paradise. The inhabitants are clothed like the 
Turks, and the ladies dress very expensively in 
the winter; but in the summer, they wear 
nothing but a shift. It is the centre of the 
trade of this empire, and hence caravans go to 
Mecca, carrying with them ready-made gar- 
ments, Cordovan leather, indigo, cochineal, 
and ostrich feathers, for which they bring in 
return, silks, muslins, and drugs. Other ca- 
ravans go to Tombuctoo, and the river Niger; 
phe or which consists of 20,000 men. They 
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travel over such dry barren deserts, that every 
other camel carries water. Their commodities 
are salt, cowries, wrought silk, British cloth, 
and the* woollen manufactures of Bat bury. 
Here arc a great number of Jew?, who have 
handsome synagogues; but the bulk of the in- 
habitants are Moots, of a tawny complexion ; 
there are also a great number of blacks. Eat. 
33. 40 N. Lon. 3. 5 W. 

FEZZAN, a country of Africa, situate to 
the south of Tripoli, and sixty days journies 
west from Cairo. It contains, according to the 
report of travellers, 28 towns and 100 villages. 
The chief productions are dates and senna. 
The natives arc of a deep swarthy complexion, 
with short, curly, black hair, thick lips, flat 
noses, &c. ; though on the whole tall and 
well shaped. Their dress is similar to that of 
the Moors of Barbary. In their common in- 
tercourse, all distinctions of rank seem forgot- 
ten. The Fezzaner is generous and hospitable, 
and whether his fare be scanty or abundant, he 
is desirous that others should partake of it. 
Gold dust constitutes their chief medium of 
payment, and value in that medium is always 
expressed by weight. In religion they are rigid, 
but not intolerant Mahometans. The govern- 
ment is monarchical, and its powers arc admi- 
nistered with such regard to the happiness and 
welfare of the people, that they are ardently at- 
tached to ihcir sovereign, and indeed to one 

another. Mourzook is the capital. 

FIASCONE, an episcopal town of Italy, in 
the territory of the church. It is noted for fine 
Muscadine wine. Lat. 42.34 N. Lon. 12. 
13 E. 

FIAT, in law, is used for a short order or 
warrant of «otnc judge for making out and al- 
lowing certain processes. Thus, if a certiorari 
be taking out in vacation, and tested of the 
precedent term, the fiat for it must he signed 
)y a judge of the court, some time before the 
essoign day of the subsequent term, otherwise it 
will be ii regular. There is 110 need for the 
judge to sign the certiorari itself, but only 
where it is required by statute. 

Fiat justitia, is an order granted on a 
petition to the king for his warrant to bring a 
vvri of error in parliament, in which case he 
writes on the top of the petition fiat justitia. 
Let justice be done ; and then the writ of 
eiror is made out, &c. 

FIATOLA, in ichthyology. See Stro- 

MATEl/S. • «. 

FIB. s. A lie; a falsehood (Pope). 

To Fib. v. n. Tolie;totell lies (Arbuthnol). 

FI'BBER. s. A teller of fibs. 

F1BEB. (fiber, from fiber, extreme, because 
it resides in the extremities of lakes and rivers.) 
The beaver. The female beaver. Castor fiber 
of Linnctis. It has two excretory follicles near 
the anus, filled with an unctuous substance call- 
ed castor. See Casto reum. 

FIBRE ANIMAL. Muscular fibre or 
flesh ; a compound substance, the base of 
which is fibrin, a material peculiar to this kind 
of organic structure, but wnich is always more 
or less united with other substances. 

A variety of chemical experiments have 
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lately been made to investigate the general na- 
ture of flesh or animal fibre, and to ascertain 
the relative proportions of the various materials 
that compose it. The best experiments are 
those of Reaumur, Geoffrey, Thourenel, 
Fourcroy and Hatchett. The experiments of 
the two last are mostly entitled to attention, 
and especially those of Mr. Hatchett ; who 
has not only availed himself of every antece- 
dent fact of importance, bat has very largely 
contributed to the general number of facts. 

Mr. Hatchett's researches have been chiefly 
directed to the muscular fibre of beef ; in pro- 
secuting which, with a view of separating the 
liquid albuminous part in lymph, as much as 
possible, a quantity of lean muscle of fat beef 
was cut into small thin pieces, then macerated 
duriflg fifteen days in cold water, and after- 
ward subjected to pressure during each day, 
when the water was changed. The weather 
was very cold, and the maceration continued 
to the end of the fifteenth day, without any 
sign of jputreseency. The shreds of muscle 
(amounting to about three pounds) were then 
boiled with about six quarts of water, during 
five hours ; and the water being changed, the 
same was repeated every day during the course 
of three weeks ; at the end of which, the wa- 
ter afforded only slight signs of gelatin, when 
infusion of oak nark, or nitro munat of tin, was 
added. After this, the fibrous part was well 

pressed and dried by the beat of a water-bath. 

Some of the muscular fibre thus prepared 
was steeped in nitric acid, diluted with three 
measures of water dining fifteen days. The 
acid acquired a yellow tinge, and possessed 
all the properties of the nitric solutions of al- 
bumen. 

The fibre, which had been thus steeped in 
the acid, was (when washed) dissolved by boil- 
ing water, and by evaporation became a gelati- 
nous mass ; which being again dissolved in 
boiling water, was precipitated by infusion of 
oak bark, and more slowly by nitro muriat of 
tin, like albuminous substances, when treated 
in a similar manner. When the fibre, which 
liad been steeped in the acid, was immersed in 
ammonia, it was not completely dissolved, 
and afforded a residuum. The greater part, 
however, was dissolved, and formed a deep 
orange or yellowish brown solution, similar in 
properties to that of albumen. When boiled 
with lixivium of caustic potash, this mus- 
cular fibr^was completely dissolved, ammonia 
was discharged, and animal soap formed, 
which being diluted with water, and saturated 
with muriatic acid, yielded a precipitate simi- 
lar to that obtained from animal soap, except 
that it sooner becomes hard and soapy when 
exposed to the air. 

Muscular fibre, when prepared by long ma- 
ceration, and subsequent boiling with frequent 
change of water, so as to be nearly deprived of 
all its gelatinous part, is not easily brought into 
a putrid state. A small quantity was kept 
moistened with water during April, in the 
course of which time, it acquired a musty, but 
not a putrid smell, neither were the fibres re- 
duced to a pulpy mass ; a portion of it was kept 


two months under water, but it neither became 
putrid, nor was converted into that fatty sub- 
stance obtained from recent muscle. Hence Mr 
Hatchett is of opinion, that the readiness with* 
which muscle becomes putrid is principally 
owing to the gelatin, which is mixed with it in 
large proportion, and which, with the natural 
quantity of moisture, is requisite to give the 
fibre a proper degree of toughness and flexibi- 
lity. 

The residuum afforded by muscular fibre, 
which had been long steeped in dilute nitric 
acid, and afterward immersed in ammonia, 
consisted principally of fat, mixed with a small 
portion of the fibre which had not been suffi- 
ciently acted upon by the acid, and little or no 
earthy matter was thus obtained. But when 
the prepared muscular fibre was dissolved in 
boiling nitric acid, a complete solution, re- 
sembling that of albumen in its general pro- 
perties, was formed, and some fat floated in 
drops at the top of the liquor. Ammonia was 
then added, so as to supersaturate the acid, and 
produced the same effects as on the nitric solu- 
tions of albumen, excepting that a copious 
white precipitate was obtained. This precipi- 
tate, while moist, was agitated with a quantity 
of acetous acid, which dissolved, and separated 
a small portion of phosphat of lime ; but the 
remainder and by much the greatest part of 
this precipitate was scarcely attacked, even when 

the acid was boiled. 

When exposed to a red heat, it becomes 
dark grey, and then nearly white; after which 
it wa* in the state of carbonat of lime. 

Another part was dissolved in nitric acid, and 
lime was precipitated by carbonat of soda. The 
slight excess of the latter was then saturated by 
acetous acid, and the whole was boiled to expel 
the carbonic acid ; after which the liquor from 
its effects on solutions of lime, barytes, &c. 
evidently contained oxalic acid in solution; the 
precipitate was therefore oxalat of lime mixed 
with a very small quantity of phosphat of hint; 
.^00 grains of the dry muscular fibre, dissolved 
and boiled with a nitric acid, afforded 17 grains 
of this precipitate. 

Although it is known that the gelatinous 
liquor obtained from muscle by boiling water 
contains pliosphats of soda and of lime, yet 
Hatchett did not imagine the greater part of 
the latter could he so completely separated. 
He, thcrcfoie, in some measure, repeated the 
experiment on the muscle of \cal, and found 
phosphats of soda and of lime in the liquor. 
But when the muscle was afterwards dissolved 
in boiling nitric acid, and the solution saturated 
with ammonia, he was surprised to find, al- 
though the same change in colour was produc- 
ed as in all the former experiments, the liquor 
remained transparent, aud even after several 
days, only a few scattered particles appeared at 
the bottom of the vessel. 

Another experiment was made on the recent 
muscle of mutton, hut this was immediately 
dissolved in nitric acid, without being previously 
boiled in water. The fat being separated, 
the solution was as before saturated with am- 
monia, and as usual became of^a deep orange 
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Colour, or yellowish brown ; in a few hours 
also, a small quantity of white precipitate sub- 
sided. This precipitate, however, was com- 
pletely and readily soluble in acetous acid, and 
in every respect proved to be phosphat of lime. 

This chemist observes, lhat the liquor from 
which the above precipitate was separated, as 
well as those afforded by the muscle of veal, by 
the prepared musc le of beef (as well as by the 
solutions of tortoiseshell and albumen) in boil- 
ing nitric acid, subsequently saturated with 
ammonia, all contained a considerable portion 
of uncombincd oxalic acid, which was separat- 
ed by the acetile of lime and of lead. But he 
did not find oxalic acid in the solutions formed 
by immersing the bodies, for a long lime, in 
cold and dilute nitric acid; neither did he find 
oxalic acid in solutions made by dissolving the 
substances in boiling muriatic acid. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the oxalic acid, observed in 
the above experiments, was a product of the 
operations, and not an educt of tnc substances. 

Hatchett concludes, from the experiments 
upon the above muscular substances, that they 
contain lime in various piopoi lions, and in two 
diiTercut states, v iz. car bonat and phosphat, and 
that the greater pari of the latter is gradually 

separated,' in conjunction with the gelatin, by 

means of boiling water. Not that the phosphat 
of lime is an essential ingredient in gelatinous 
substances, on the contrary, isinglass, which is 
a perfectly gelatinous body, affords but a mere 
visible trace of it. The muscular fibre of beef 
appears to have been nearly deprived of its plius- 
pnatoflime, by the long continued and repeated 
boiling in water to which it had been sul • jerted ; 
but still so large a quantity of lime remained, 
that when oxalic acid was formed by the action 
of the boiling nitric acid, it combined with 
lime and formed an oxalat amounting to It) 
grains from 200 grains of the dry muscular 
fibre, dissolved in nitric acid, and precipitated 
by ammonia. He does not know what quan- 
tity of lime was separated with the gelatin; but 
from the quaniityof lime remaining, and which 
afterwards combined with oxalic acid, the 
muscle of beef must contain a considerable 
portion of earthy matter; and as by the experi- 
ment on the muscle of veal, scarcely any pre- 
cipitate was obtained after it had been boiled, 
and as but a small portion of phosphat of lime 
was present in ll^e gelatinous liquid, it appears, 
that mthis muscle, the whole of the small por- 
tion of lime it contained was in the suite of 
phosphat; and this being nearly separated, 
there did not remain any part of uncombined 
lime or carbonat of lime, which by uniting 
with the oxalic acid (subsequently produced) 
would form an oxalat; and as lime in the states 
of phosphat and carbonat is so much more 
abundant in the muscle of beef than in that of 
veal, it may be inferred that the earthy matter 
is more abundant in the coarse and rigid fibre 
of adult and aged animals, than in the tender 
fibre of young ones; and this seems to he cor- 
roborated by the tendency to morbid ossifica- 
tion, so frequently observed in aged individuals 
of the human species. Five hundred grains of 
the dry prepared muscular fibre of beef, when 
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distilled, left 108 grains of coal, which, by in- 
cineration, afforded 25,60 grains of edrthy re- 
sidum; the coal may therefore be estimated at 
82,40 grains. The greatest part of these 25 , 60 
grains was carbonat of lime mixed with 
some pure lime and a small portion of phos- 
>hat; and there can be no doubt but that the 
utter would have been more abundant, had it 
not been for the repeated boilings to which the 
muscular fibre had been subjected. The recent 
muscles of veal and mutton were, with great 
difficulty, reduced to ashes; for toward the end 
of the process, the ashes and remaining coal 
became coated and glazed with saline matter, 
which appeared to be soda, partly in the state 
of phosphat. 

It appears, therefore, from the experiments 
already mentioned, that muscle or flesh consists 
of albumen, gelatin, fibrin, the phosphats of 
soda and of lime, muriat of soda, the zoouic 
acid, and iron; but a more exact analysis is 
necessary to ascertain its component parts with 
precision and certainty. 

Fibre (Vegetable). Wood. Almost all 
plants contain a fibrous matter which is distin- 
guished by its comparative insolubility in all 
chemical agents, indestructibility by spontane- 
ous change, and by a certain toughness and 
elasticity produced bv the strong intertexture of 
its minute threads. These fibres are sometimes 
highly flexible and firm; as the stringy stalk 
of the hemp plant, the aloe, the bark of the 
birch, and otli* r trees that afford all the variety 
of matting. They exist with greater hardness 
and brittleness in the cane, but are still highly 
flexible and elastic; and with yet greater den- 
sity and diminished flexibility they form the 
ligneous fibre or wood of the larger trees. 
The chemical analysis of vegetable fibre we 
shall give under the article Wood. 

Fibre of a root, in botany, a thread or 
longitudinal canal, imbibing moisture from the 
earth. These fibres properly constitute the 
roots of vegetables : the main body, whence 
they usually proceed, is the descending trunk; 
and will, in many plants, become a trunk, if the 
plant be turned upside down. 

A branch or s u Lxl i virion of a fibre is called a 
fibril. Fibrilla. 

FIBRIN, in chemistry, the fibrous matter 
of animals or vegetables : or rather the matter 
which chiefly constitutes such fibres, and upon 
which the peculiar power of such fibres de- 
pends. 4 , 

This when pure is of a white colour and 
without smell or taste: it is very tenacious, and 
hence capable of elongation. It contains no 
iron on analysis; and as gelatine is more abund- 
ant in young animals, this is found more abund- 
antly in old. The other three chief bases of 
animal matter are Albumen* Gelatin, 
and Osseous earth, which see under their 
respective heads. 

It was till of late conceived that plants, 
though they possessed a fibrous structure, did 
not possess tne peculiar matter of fibrin. In 
the juice of the papaw tree, however,, that 
contains a very large portion of albuminous 
matter, fibrin has been fully detected by Vau- 
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quelin,* which may hence rank as a vegetable 
as well as an animal matter. 

When the juice of the papaw tree is treated 
■with water the greater part dissolves ; but there 
remains a substance insoluble, which has a 
greasy appearance. It softens in the air and 
becomes vivid, brown, and semi-transparent. 
When thrown on burning coals it melts, lets 
drops of grease exude, emits the noise of meat 
roasting, and produces a smoke which has the 
odour of fat volatilized. It leaves behind it no 
residue. This substance is fibrin. 1 lie re- 
semblance between the juice of the papaw tree 
and animal matter is so close that one would 
be tempted to suspect some imposition, 1 were not 
the evidence that it is really a vegetable juice 
quite unexceptionable. 

The properties of fibrin arc the following : 

1. It is tasteless, fibrous, elastic, and resem- 
bles gluten. 

2. 1 1 is indissoluble in water and in alkohol. 

3. It is not dissolved by diluted alkalies. 

4. It is dissolved without difficulty by 
acids. 

5. With nitric acid it gives out much azotic 
gass 

(j. In distillation it yields much curbonat of 

ammonia 'and (ill. 

7. It soon pul rides when kept nioiit, becomes 
green, but does not acquire any resemblance to 
cheese. See Fibre. 

FI BROL1TE, a species of the topaz family, 
first observed by Bonnion in the matrix of the 
imperfect corundum. Colour white, or dirty 
grev; hardness rather greater than that of 
quartz; specific gras i tv 3-214; texture fibrous; 
cross fracture compact; internal lustre glossy ; 
infusible by the blow-pine; usually in shapeless 
fragments. Bournon obsened 011 c specimen 
crystallized, in a rhomhoidjl prism ; the angle s 
of whose faces were 8(<° and 1(A)°. It is com- 
posed, according to Chcntn ix, of 5&25 alumina, 
38*00 silica, and 3'73 a trace of iron and lo*s. 

FIBRIL, s. ( Jibrille , Fiench.) A small 
fibre or string (Ch'ync). 

FI'BllOUS. a. (jibrvux, French.) Compos- 
ed of fibres or stamina (7 faenn). 

FIBULA, (fibula, quasi Jigulnla, from fgo, 
to fasten. So named because it joints together 
the tibia and the muscles.) A long bone of 
the leg, situated on t,hc outer side of the tibia, 
and which forms, at its lower end, the outer 
ankle. # Its upper extremity is formed into an 
irregular head, on the inside of wnich is a 
slightly concave articulating surface, which, in 
the recent subject, is covered with cartilage, 
and receives the circular flat surface described 
under the edge of the external cavity of the 
tibia. This articulation is surrounded by a 
capsular ligamcut, which is farther strengthen- 
ed 1 by other strong ligamentous fibres, so as to 
allow only a small motion backwards and for- 
wards. Externally, tit t head of the fibula is 
you"h and protuberant, serving for the attach- 
ment of ligaments, and for the insertion of the 
biceps, cruris muscle. Immediately below it, 
on its inner side, is a tubercle, from which a 
rfftof thegastrocnemus interims has its origin, 
mmediatcly below this head the body of the 
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bone begins. It is of a triangular shape* and 
appears as if it were slightly twistd ate each end 
in a different direction. It is likewise a little 
curved inwards and forwaids. This curvature 
is in part owing to the action of muscles : and 
in part perhaps to the carelessness of nurses. 

Of the three angles of the bone, that which is 
turned towards the tibia is the most prominent, 
and serves for the attachment of the interosse- 
ous ligament, which, in its structure and uses, 
resembles that of the foic-arm, and, like that, 
is a little interrupted above ami below. The 
three surfaces of the bone are variously impress- 
ed by cl liferent muscles. About the middle of 
the posterior surface, is observed a passage for 
the medullary vessels, slanting downwards. 
The lower end of the fibula is formed into a 
spongy, oblong head, externally rough and con- 
vex, internally smooth, and covered with a 
thin cartilage, whereit is received by the ex- 
ternal triangular depression at the lower end of 
the tibia. Thin articulation, which resembles 
that of its upper extremity, is furnished with a 
capsular ligament, and farther strengthened by 
ligamentous fibres, which are stronger and 
more considerable than those we described 
above. They extend from the tibia to tbe 
fibutaj in an oblique diirctioiq and arc mure 
easily di^ceinible before than behind. Below 
this the fibida is lengthened out, so as to lorin 
a considerable process, called malleolus ex- 
ternus, or the outer ancle. It is smooth, and 
coicicd with cartilage on the inside, where it 
is contiguous to the astragalus, or first bone of 
the foot. At the lower and inner part of this 
process there is a spongy cavity, filled with fat; 
and a little beyond this, posteriorly, is a .carti- 
laginous groove, for the tendons of the peroneus 
longut* and peroneus brevis, which are here 
hound down by the ligamentous fibies that aic 
extended over them. 

The principal uses of this hone seem to be, 
to afford origin and insertion to muscles, and 
to contribute to the articulation of the leg with 
the foot. 

Fibulae, buckles, clasp*. This Latin 
word, generally taken, signifies all sorts of work 
that joints two things together. 

Fibula architectonic a, that which 
in architecture we call a nail, peg, key, and 
ring, and all that is made use of to join beams 
together, and other parts of building . Jn this 
sense Caesar makes use of this word, in the de- 
scription he has made of the bridge that be 
built over the river Rhine: Binisutnnquc fibu- 
lis ah extrema parte distincbaniur. 

Fibula, in relation to cloaths means 
buckles and clasps, that keep close, or tic up 
some part of our cloaths. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans made use of them, and often adorned them 
with precious stones. Men and women wore 
them upon their cloaths and shoes, and used 
them to keep up their hairs, aliqua fibnla co*. 
111 am diffluenteni colligans. 

Fibula oymkastica, or Citharje, 
Die a, used only by musicians and comedians- 
to keep cloi>e the prepuce of children, lest they 
should keep women company, and lose their 
voice, as wc learn of Celsus f T^e same thing 
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was used to players upon the stage, to preserve 
their voice, as it is reported by Martial. 

Menophili penem tarn grandis fibula vest is. 

FICA'RIA. {Jicaria^ from fans, a fig, so 
called from its Ukenes3.) The herb fig-wort. 

FI 'CHARD (John), an eminent lawyer of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, who died in 1681, 
aged (X)- He wrote; 1. Virorum, qui superi- 
ori nostroque saeculaeruditiono etdoctrina illus- 
tres atque niemorahilcs fuenmt. Vitae, 4to. 2. 
Vitae jurisconsultorum. 3. Onomasticon Phi- 
losophica Medica synonymem. 4. De Cautelis. 
5. Concilium Marimomalc. 

FICINUS (Marsiliu>), a famous Italian, 
born at Florence in 1453, and brought up at 
the expense of Lorenzo dc Mcdicis, with whom 
he became a particular favourite. lie was the 
first who restored the platonic philosophy in 
the west, to facilitate which he rendered the 
works of Plato and Plotinus into Latin. He 
died at Corregio in 1499. His writings are 
very numerous, and were collected and printed 
in 2 vols. folio, at Basil, in 15(il and 1576. 

FI'CKLE. a. (picol, Saxon.) 1. Changeable; 
inconstant; irresolute; wavering; unsteady 
( Dri/den ). 2. Not fixed ; subject to vicissi- 
tude {Milton). 

FI'CKLENESS. s. (from flckle.) Incon- 
stancy; uncertainty; unsteadiness {Sidney). 

Fl'UKLY. ad. (from Jicklc.) Without cer- 
tainty or stability {Southern). 

Ff'CO. a*. (Hal.) An act of contempt done 

with the fin gets (Carein). 

FICOI DBS, i n botany . See Mesembry- 

ANTHEMUM. 

FLCT1LE. a. { Jiciilis , Latin.) Manufac- 
tured by the potter {Bacon). 

F LOTION. 5- ( Jictio , Latin.) 1. The act of 
feigning ot inventing {Sitllin^jU el) 2. The 
thing iVigned or invented (Raleigh). 3. A 
falsehood ; a lie. 

FLCTIOUS. a. Fictitious; imaginary 
{Prior). 

FICTITIOUS, a. ( fiefitins , Latin.) 1. 
Counterfeit; false; not genuine {Dry den.) 2. 
Feigned ; imaginary {Pope). 3. Not real; not 
true; allegorical {Addison). 

FICTITIOUSLY, ad. (from jtetitious.) 
Falsely; counterfeit^ {Brown). 

FICUS. Fig-tree. In botany, a genus of 
the class polygam ia ; order trioecia ; receptacle, 
common, turbinate, fleshy, connivcnt, cover- 
ing and concealing the fructification in the 
same or a distinct plant. Male: calyx three- 
parted; corolless; stamens three. Female: 
calyx five-parted; corolless; pistil one; seed 
one, compressed. Fifty-six species. India ; 
West Indies; South America, and Austra- 
lasia. The most celebrated are as follow : 

1. Ficus India. Banyan-tree, or Indian-fig. 
Leaves oblong, rounded at the base, smooth, 
entire, somewhat glaucous underneath, with 
impressed dots above: fruits nearly globular. 
This tree is the glory of the bramins, and is 
well entitled to their highest boastings. From 
the munificent display of its fruit, its astonish- 
ing longevity, or rather superiority to all decay, 
and its oversprcatjjng arms, they regard it as 
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the best emblem of the deity, generally erect 
their pagodas in it9 vicinity, and pass their lives 
under it9 enormous shade. 

2. F. sycomoru9. Sycomore, or Sycamore. 
Leaves heart-shaped, roundish, very entire, 
downy underneath : fruit sessile. A large tree, 
fifty feet high, frequent in Lower Egypt : it 
buds in the end of March, and the fruii ripens 
in the beginning of June. It is cultivated in 
our own country. 

3. F. carica. Common fig-tree. Leaves 
palmate, in about three lobes, rough under- 
neath ; fruit glabrous, pear-shaped, umbilicate 
It rises about fifteen or twenty feet, with an 
upright branching stem. The varieties are 
numerous, and for the most part produce ripe 
fruit in July and August. r lhe chief varieties 
are, the large, oblong, dark, purplish-blue fig j 
the brown or chesnut; the green Ischia ; brown 
Ischia; the Malta; the round brown Naples 
fig. The genus is a native of the south of 
Europe, and many of its varieties are cultivated 
in our own gardens. The maturation of the 
fruit is often accelerated by a very peculiar 
process called Capri fication, which we 
nave already described under that term, and to 
which therefore we refer the reader. 

All the branches of the banyan, when they 
have reached a certain height, incurve, and 
when they have in this manner bent down to 
the surface of the earth, pierce it with their 
tendrils, which from stem branches immedi- 
ately become radicles or root- branches 3 in con- 

sequence of which the original tree is possessed 

at length of a vast multitude of enormous 
trunks, each increasing in diameter, and rival- 
ing, or nearly so, the tnuik from which they 
sprang. All these trunks are continually send- 
ing foitli new branches which are again con- 
verted into new trunks sporting alike with 
lime and space, for the trunks never die spon- 
taneously, nor is there any limit to their spon- 
taneous extent. The largest banyan known to 
Fumpoans is on an island in the river Ner- 
bedda in the Guzzerat,rlistinguishcd, in honour 
of a b ram in of high reputation, by the name of 
Cubbcer Burr. High floods have destroyed 
much of the extent of this tree; yet it measures 
round the principal stems two thousand feet in 
circumference ; its largest truuks, each exceed- 
ing our noblest oaks, amount to three hundred 
and fifty ; the smaller are piore than three thou- 
sand ; and it is said that seven thousand persons 
find ample room to repose under its shade. It is 
loaded in its season with an abundance of fruit, 
and is able to supply the same number of per- 
sons from the enormous quantity it produces. 

Ficus, {jicus.) A fleshy excrescence about 
the anus, in figure resembling a fig. 

Ficus carica, the systematic name of the 
fig-tree. See Carica. 

FID. s. ( fitta , Italian.) A pointed iron with 
which seamen untwist their cords {Skinner) . 

PEDDLE. (p^ele. Sax.) A stringed in-/ 
strument of music; a violin {Stilling fleet). 

To Fi'ddle. v. n. (from the noun.) 1. 
To play upon a fiddle {Bacon). % To trifle; 
to shift the hands often, and do ntrihing 
{Arhuthnot). 
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Fl'DDLEFADDLE. s. (A cant word.) 
Trifles. 

Fi'ddlefa dole. a. Trifling; giving need- 
less trouble ( Arbuthnot ). 

FIDDLER. s. (from fiddle.) A musician 5 
one that plays upon the nddle {Ben Jonsori ) . 
FIDDLESHAPED, in botany. See Pan- 

DURJEFORM. 

FIDDLESTICK, j. {fiddled stick.) The 
bow and hair which a fiddler draws over the 
strings of a fiddle {Hudibras). 

F1DDLESTRING. 5 . ^fiddle and string .) 
The string of a fiddle. See Violin. 

F1DE-JUSSOR, in the civil law, is a surety, 
or one that obliges himself in the same contract 
with a principal, for the greater security of the 
creditor or stipulator. 

BlDEI-COMMISSUM, in Roman anti- 

n , an estate left in trust with any person, 
le use of another. See Trustee. 
FIDELITY, s. (Jidelilas, Lai.) 1. Honesty; 
veracity (Hooker). 2. Faithful adherence 
(Clarke). 

FIDES, Faith or Fidelity, one of the 
virtues deified by the Pagans. She had a 
temple near the capitol, founded by Numa 
Pompilius ; but no animals were oflered, or 
blood spilt, in her sacrifices. During the per- 
formance of her rites, her priests appeared in 
white vestments, with their heads and hands 
covered with linen, to shew that fidelity ought 
to he sacred. 

To FIDGE. IoFi'dget. v. r.. (A cant 
word.) To move nimbly and irregularly. 

FIDICINALIS. (Jidicinalis, rnusculus.) 
See Lumbricalis. 

FIDICLJL7E, in antiquity, the cords with 
which criminals were tied on the equulcus. 

FIDU'CIAL. a. ( fiducia , Lat.) Confident; 
undoubting (Hammond). 

FIDU'CIARY. s. (flduciarius, Latin.) 1. 
One who holds any thing in trust. 2. One 
who dejiends upon faith w ithout works ( Hat *- 
mond). 

Fidu'ciary. a. 1. Confident; steady; 
undoubting (FPake). 2. Not to be doubted 
(How el). 

FIEF, the same with feud. 

FIELD, in antiquity. See Campus and 
Elysium. 

Field. $. (peke, Saxon.) 1. Ground not 
inhabited; nor built bn (Raleigh). 2. Ground 
not enclosed (Mortimer). 3. Cultivated tract 
of grouffd (Pope). 4. The open country 
(Shakspeare). 5. The ground of battle (Mil- 
ton) 6 . A battle ; campaign ; the act of any 
army while it keeps the field (Shakspeare) . 7 . 
A wide expanse (Dryden). 8 . Space; com- 
pass; extent (Smallrtdge) . 9 . The ground or 
black spot on which figures are drawn (Dry.). 
10 . (In heraldry.) The surface of a shield. 

Field-bed. s. (Jfieldnnd bed.) A lied con- 
trived to be set up easily in the field ( Shak - 
speare). 

Field-book, in surveying, a book used for 
setting down angles, distances, and other things 
remjirKablc in taking surveys. 

This field-book is ruled into three columns. 
In tfie middle one are set dowu the distances 
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on the chain line, at which any mark, Qflcet, 
or other observation is made; and in the right 
and left hand columns are entered the offsets* 
angles, and observations made on the right and < 
left hand respectively of the chain line. 

It is of great advantage, both for brevity and 
perspicuity, in large surveys, to begin at the 
bottom of the leaf and write upwards ; denot- 
ing the crossing of fences, by lines drawn across 
the middle column, or only a part of such a 
line on the right and left opposite the figures, 
to avoid confusion, and the corners of fields, 
and other remarkable turns in the fences where 
offsets arc taken to, by lines joining in the man- 
ner the fences do. 

Field-colours, in war, are small flags of 
about a foot and a half square, which are carri- 
ed along with fhc quarter-master general, for 
marking out the ground for the squadrons and 
battalions to encamp on. 

Field-fare, in ornithology. SeeTua* 

DUS. 

Field-officer, in the art of war. See 
Officer. 

Field of view, or of vision, is th* 
whole space or extent within which objects 
can be seen through an optical machine, or at 
one view of the eje without turning it. 

The precise limits of this space are not easily 
ascertained, for the natural view of the eye. 
In looking at a small distance, we have an im- 
perfect glimpse of objects through almost the 
extent of a hemisphere, orat least for above 60 
degrees each way front the optic axis; but to- 
wards tlie extremity of this space, objects are 
very imperfectly seen ; and the diameter of the 
field of distinct vision does not subtend an angle 
of more than 5 degrees at most, so that the dia- 
meter of a distinct image on the retina is less 
than of an inch ; but it is probably much 
less. 

Field- pieces, small cannons, from three 
to twelve pounders, carried along with an army 
iu the field. 

Field-staff, a weapon carried by artil- 
lery men, about the length of a halbert, with a 
spear at the end; having on each side cars 
screwed on, like the cock of a match-lock, 
where the gunners fix in lighted matches wheji 
they are upon command ; and then the field- 
staffs are said to be armed. 

Fif.ld-works, in fortification, are those 
thrown up by an army in besieging a fortress, 
or by the besieged to defend the place. Such 
are the fortifications of camps, highways, &c. 

Fl'ELDED. a. (from Jield .) Being in a field 
of battle ( Shakspeare ). 

FIELDING (Henry), a well-known writer 
of the present age, son of lieutenant-general 
Fielding, who served under the duke of Marl- 
borough, was born in 1707* He had four 
sisters ; of whom Sarah is well known as the 
writer of The Adventures of David Simple. 
On the death of his mother, his father married 
again ; and sir John Fielding, who succeeded 
him in the commission of the peace for Mid- 
dlesex, was his brother by this marriage. Henry 
was sent to study at Leyden; but a failure iiv 
his remittances obliged him to returu \Q two 
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yeans, when his own propensity to gaiety and 
profusion drove him to write for the stage at 
20 years of age. His first dramatic piece, Love 
in several Masques, which was well received, 
appeared in 17-7 : and all his plays and farces, 
to the amount of 18, were written before the 
year 1737; and many of them arc still acted 
with applause. While he was thus employed, 
he married a young lady with 1500/. fortune, 
and inherited an esiate of 200/. a )ear from his 
mother: all which, though on the plan of re- 
tiring into the country, he contrived to dissipate 
in three years ; and then applied himself to the 
study of the law for a maintenance. In losing 
his fortune, he acquired the gout; which ren- 
dering il impossible for him to attend the bar, 
he with a shattered constitution had recourse to 
many extempore applications of his pen for im- 
mediate supplies; until, soon after the late re- 
bellion, he accepted the office of acting justice 
for Middlesex, an employment much more 
profitable than honourable in the public esteem. 
Reduced at length by the fatigues of this office, 
and by a complication of disorders, he by the 
advice of his physicians went to Lisbon, where 
he died in 1754. He Avrotc a great number of 
fugitive pamphlets and periodical essays; but 
is chiefly distinguished by his Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews, and History of Tom Jones, 
ofwnich, the immoral tendency of the latter 
cannot pass without reprobation. His works 
h&YC bccu collected and published, with llis 
life prefixed, by Mr. Murphy. 

FIEND, s. (yieivt*, Saxon.) 1. An enemy; 
the great enemy of mankind; the devil ( Shaft - 
speare). 2. An infernal being (Ben J orison). 

FIEXUS (Thomas), a learned physician, 
born at Antwerp in I6t)(j. After travelling 
through Italy he caine to Louvain, where he 
was chosen professor of physic. He died there 
in 1()31. His works are; 1 . Dc viribus Ima- 
ginationis. 2. De Formatione el Animationc 
foetus. 3. Apologia pro eodern. 4. De Caute- 
riis. 5. Libri Chirnrgici. 

FIERCE, a . ( fivr , French.) 1 . Savage; 
ravenous; easily enraged (Job). 2. Vehement 
in rage; eager of mischief (Pope). 3. Violent; 
outrageous (Genesis). 4. Passionate; angry; 
furious (Shakspeare). 5 . Strong; forcible 
(James). 

FIERCELY, ad. Violently; furiously (Kn.). 

FIERCENESS, j. (horn fierce.) 1. Fe- 

a ; 9avageness (Swift). 2. Eagerness for 
; fury (Sidney). 3. Quickness to attack; 

, keenness in anger and resentment (Shaksp.). 
4. Violence; outrageous passion (Dri/den). 

FJERIFA'CIAS. r. (Inlaw.) A judicial 
writ for him that has recovered in an action 
ofjlebt or damages, to the sheriff, to command 
him to levy the debt or damages (Cowell). 

FIERINESS, s. (from fiery.) l.Hot quali- 
ties; heat; acrimony (Boy la). 2. Heat of 
temper; intellectual ardour (Addison). 

FI'ERY. a. (from fire.) 1 . Consisting of fir/p 
(Spenser). 2. Hot like fire (Shakspeare). 3. 
Vehement; ardent; active (Shakspeare). 4. 
passionate ; outrageous ; easily provoked (57/.). 
6 . Unrestrained ; fierce (Dry den), (L Heat- 
ed by fire (Pape). 
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FIERENZUOLO, a town of Parma* fa 
Italy, 10 miles S. E. of Placentia. Lat. 44. 
5y N. Lon. 9. 44 E. 

F1F.ZOL1, an ancient episcopal town of tilt 
Florcutino, in ltaly,6 miles N.E. of Florence. 
Lat. 4,3. 49 N ; Lon. 11. 11 E. 

FIFE, or Fiffario, a shrill wind instru- 
ment of the martial kind, consisting of a short, 
narrow tube, with holes disposed along the side 
for the regulation of its tones. It is not blown 
at the end, but at the side, like a German flute. 
(Busly). 

Fifl-rails, iii a ship, arc those that are 
placed on banisters, on each side of the top of 
the poop, and so along with hauncers or falls. 
They reach down to the quarter-deck and to 
the stair of the gang- way. 

F1FESHIRE, a county of Scotland, bound- 
ed on the N. by the frith ofTay ; on theE by 
the British ocean ; on the S. by the frith of 
Forth ; and on the W. by the counties of Kin- 
rose, Perth, and Clackmannan. It is about 50 
miles long ; its greatest breadth 16. “ This 

county,” says Mr. Pennant, 4t is so populous, 
that excepting the environs of London, scarce 
one in S. Britain can vie with it; fertile in soil, 
abundant in cattle; happy in collieries, in iron, 
in lime, and freestone; blessed in manufac- 
tures; the property remarkably well divided; 
none insultingly powerful to distress, and often 
depopulate a country ; most of the fortunes of 
a useful mediocrity. The number of towns is 

almnst unparalleled in an equal tract of coast j 

for the whole shore, from Craii to Culross, 
about 40 miles, is one continued chain of towns 
and villages.” This county contains 93,743 
inhabitants. 

Fl'FTEEN. a. (fyptyne, Saxon.) Five and 
ten. 

FIFTEENTH, a. (pypceoSa, Saxon.) The 
ordinal of fifteen ; the fifth after the tenth. 

Fifteenth, Dccima quinta , or Quinzieme, 
an ancient tribute, or imposition of money, 
'aid upon any city, borough, or other town, 
through the realm; not by the poll, or upon 
this or that man, but in general upon the 
whole city, or town. 

Fifi el nth, a musical interval equal to two 
octaves. 

Fifteenth stop. See Stop fif- 
teenth. 

FIFTH, in music, dne of the harmonical 
intenals or concords; being the second in 
order, and expressed by the ratio 3 : is. In the 
natural scale it comes in the fifth place from the 
fundamental, being distant front it seven semi- 
tones. The ancients called it diapente. Hie 
imperfect fifth, or semi-diapente, is less than 
the fifth by a minor semitone. 

Fifth, a. (pypta, Saxon.) 1. The ordinal 
of five ; the next to the fourth. 2. All the 
ordinals are taken eliiptically for the part whig] 
they express : a fifth, a fifth part ; a thirds 
third part (Swift). 

FI'FTHLY. ad. (from fifth.) In the fifth ; 
place. 

FIFTIETH, a. (ppxeosopa, Saxon.) The 

ordinal of fifty. 

FI FTY. (ppxis, S4XXOU.) Five ten®. 
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FIG; or Fig-tree. See Ficus. 

Fig (Indian), or Cochineal. Sec Cac- 
tus. 

Fig (Marigold). See Mesembryanthe- 
mum. 

Fig-eater, in ornithology. Sec Mot a- 
cilla. 

Fig-wort, in botany. See Scrophu- 

LAKIA. 

Tv Fig. v, a. (See Fico.) 1. To insult with 
ficoes or contemptuous motions of the fingers 
( Shakspeare ). 2. To put something useless into 
one’s head ( L' Estrange ) . 

FIGGING, in horse-dealing, denotes the 
introducing a piece of ginger (previously bitten) 
within the sphincter of the anus, where, by its 
painful stimulus, it so irritates the animal, that 
ne seems, by the cocking of his tail, the erec- 
tion of his cars, and the deceptive spirit he dis- 
plays in action, to be a horse of superior value. 

To FIGHT, v. n. prvtex. fought •> part. pass. 
fought, (peohtan, Saxon.) 1. To contend in 
battle; to war; to make war; to battle; to 
contend in arms {Swift). 2. To combat; to 
duel ; to contend in single fight ( Esdras ). 3. 
To act as a soldier in any case {Dry den). 4. 
To contend {Sundys). 

To Fight, v. a. To war against ; to com- 
bat against {Dry den). 

Fight, s. (from the verb.) 1. Battle {Mil- 
ton). 2. Combat ; duel {Dry den). 3. Some- 
thing to screen the combatants in ships {Dry.). 

FI'GHTER. t. (from Jiglu.) Warriour; 

duelist {Shakspeare). 

FLIGHTING, participial, a. (from m fight.) 

1. Qualified for war; fit for battle {Chronicles). 

2. Occupied by war (Pope). 

Fighting (Cock). See C ockfighting. 

Fl'GMENT. e. { figamentum , Eat.) An in- 
vention; a fiction; the idea feigned {Brown). 

Fl'GPECKKR. s. ( fig and peek.) A bird. 

FIG U FRO- DOS- V IN IlOS, a town of 
Portugal, in Estreinadura, famous for excellent 
wine. It is seated among mountains near 
the river Zizere. Lat. 3C). 4y N. Lon. 7. 
45 W. 

FIGUERAS, or St. Fernando-de-Fi- 
gueras, a strong and important fortress of 
Spain, in Catalonia. Lat. 42. 18 N. Lon. 2. 
40 E. 

FI'GULATE. a. (from Jigulus , Lat.) Made 
of potters* clay, 

FEGyRAliLE. a. (from flguro , Latin.) 
Capable of being brought to certain form, and 
retained in it. Thus lead is jigurable, but not 
water {Bacon). 

FIGURABI'LITY. s. (from flgurahle A 
The quality of being capable of a certain and 
stable form. 

FPGURAL. a. (from figure.) Represented 
by delineation {Brown). 

t FI'GjtfRATE. a. ( 'figuratns , Latin.) I. Of 
certain and determinate form {Bacon). ' 2. 
Resembling any thing of a determinate form : 
tojfigurate stones retaining the forms of shells 
in which they were formed by the deluge. 

Figurate, or pigural numbers, cer- 
tain pinks of numbers found by adding together 
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first a tank of units, which is the first ostler* 
which gives the 2d order; then these added 
give the 3d order ; and so on. Hence the seve- 
ral orders of figurate numbers, are as follow: . 

First order - 1.1. 1 . I . I . &c. 

2d order - 1.2. 3 . 4 . 5 . &c. 

3d order - 1.3. 6 . 10 . 15. See. 

4th order - I . 4 . 10 . 20 . 35. &c. 

3th order - 1 . 3 . 15 . 35 . 70. &c. 

The first order consists all of equals, and the 
2d order of the natural arithmetical progression; 
the 3d order is also called triangular numbers, 
the 4th pyrnmidals’, the 5th second pyrarni- 
dals, &c. If the common difference of the 
first progression were 2, the successive sums 
would be the series of square numbers, 1, 4, 
9, 10, See. If it were 3, the series would be 
pentagonal numbers, 1, 5, 12,22, Sec, If it 
were 4, the series would be hexagonal num- 
bers, 1,6, 15, 28, See. And the reason of the 
names, triangle?, squares, pentagons, &c. is 
that such numbers may be placed in the form 
of those regular figures. See Muclaurin'? 
Fluxions, Malcolm's Arithmetic, and Simp- 
son’s Algebra. 

FIGURATPON. 5. {^figuration, Latin.) 1. 
Determination to a certain form {Bacon), 2. 
The act of giving a certain form {Bacon). 

FTG HRATlVE.il. ratify French.) 1. 
Representing something else; typical; repre- 
sentative {llooKcr). 2- Not literal ( Stilling - 

fleet). 3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical 

exornatinns {Dry den). 

Figurative (Counterjjoise and Descant). 
Sec Counterpoise and Descant. 

FIGURATIVELY, ad. By a figure; in a 
sense different from that which words origi- 
nally imply ; not literally {Hammond). 

FFG ORE. s. (flgtira, Latin.) 1. The form 
of any thing as terminated by the outline 
{Boyle). 2. Shape ; form ; resemblance ( Sh .). 
3. Person; external form; appearance mean 
or grand (Clarissa), 4. Distinguished ap- 
pearance; eminence; remarkable character 
{Addison). 5. Magnificence; splendour {Law). 
It. A statue; an image; something formed in 
resemblance of somewhat else (Addison). 1, 
Representation in painting ( Drydcn ). 8. Ar- 
rangement; disposition; modification (Watts). 

For other meanings, see the succeeding 
article?. 

Figures, in arithmetic, are the numeral 
characters ; or the characters whereby numbers 
are expressed, or written. Thus the number four 
hundred and fifty is written, or expressed, by 
three figures, 450. 

These figures in arithmetic are the niue digits; 
1,2, 3,4, 5, 6*, 7, 8, 9, and 0. 

These tiguics w ere first brought into Europe by 
the Moot'S of Spain ; and into England, as Dr. 
Wallis apprehends, about 1130. See Arith- 
metic and Character. 

Figure, among divines. Sec Type. 

Figure, in astrology. See Horoscope. 

Figure, in conic sections, according to Apol- 
lonius, is the rectangle contained under the lotus- 
rectum and the transverse axh, m the elhp«q«i4 
hyperbola. 
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Figure, itt geometry! denotes a surface in* 
•lo&d or circumscribed with one or more lines* 

Such are triangles, squares, polygons, circles, 
ellipses, &c. 

Wolfing defines figure a continuum terminated 
by a perimeter. In which sense, figure is appli- 
cable both to superficies and solids. In the 
former case the perimeter is of lines; in the 
second of surfaces. 

Figure, in grammar, is an expression that 
deviates from the common and natuial rules of 
grammar; either for the sake of elegance or 
brevity. 

The beat grammarians only reckon four figures; 
the ellipsis, pleonasm, syllepsis, and hyperbaton. 
Others add two more ; viz. antiptosis, and ensi- 
lage. 

Figure, in heraldry, a bearing in a shield. 

Figure, in logic, denotes a certain disposition 
of the terms of a syllogism ; particularly of the 
medium, with regard to the extremes. 

Hence it follows, that there are as many 
figures of syllogisms, as there are different con- 
nexions of the extremes with the medium; so 
that, thqugh the schoolmen ordinarily only 
reckon three, yet a fourth might be admitted. 

In the first figure the medium or middle term is 
the subject of the major proposition, and the 
predicate of the minor. .This contains four 
moods, and applies to the proof of all sorts of 
questions! whether universal or particular, affir- 
mative or negative. In the second figure the 
middle term is the predicate of both the pre- 
mises, and this contains four moods, admitting 
Only of negative conclusions. 

The third figure requires that the middle term 
be the subject of both the premises, and has 
six moods admitting only of particular conclu- 
sions. The special rules of these three figures 
arc the following ; in the first, the major propo- 
sition must always be universal, and the minor 
affirmative ; in the second also tht major must be 
universal, and one of the premises, together 
with the conclusion, must be negative; in the 
third figure the minor must be affirmative, and the 
Conclusion always particular. 

In the fourth figure, called by the Peripatetics 
the indirect, and by others, the galenical figure, 
as varying too much from the natural form, the 
middle term is predicated in the major propo- 
sition, and subjected in the minor. Some logi- 
cians will allow this to be nothing else but a mere 
inversion of the first figure. It has five moods. 
Watts's Logic, part iii. chop. 2. § 3. 

Figure, in ancient music, is used for the dif- 
ferent dispositions of the notes in a consonance. 

Figure (Apparent), in optics, that figure, or 
shape, under which an object appears, when 
viewed at a distance. This is often very different 
from the true figure ; for a straight line viewed at 
a distance may appear but as a point; a surface 
as a line ; a solid as a surface ; and a crooked 
figure as a straight one. Also, each of these may 
appear of different magnitudes, and some of them 
of different shapes, according to tjieir situation 
with regard to the eye. Thus an arch of a circle 
may appear a straight line ; a square or parallelo- 
gram, a trapezium, or even a triangle ; a circle, 
an ellipsis ; angular magnitudes, round ; a sphere, 
a circle, &c. 

Figure, in rhetoric, any mode of speaking in 
iriitth words are detorted from their literal and 
ffimitire sense. In strict acceptation, the change 
of a word is a trope, and any affection of a sen- 
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tenee a figure; but they are confounded even by 
the exactest writers. 

A Figure, which, among related objects, ex- 
tends the properties of one to another. Ibis 
figure is not dignified with a proper name, be- 
cause it has breu overlooked by writers. Giddy 
brink, jovial wine, daring wound, are examples of 
this figure. Here are adjectives that cannot be 
made to signify any quality of the substantives to 
which they are joined a brink, for example, 
cannot be termed giddy in a sense, either proper 
or figurative, that can signify any of its qualities 
or attributes. Wl.cn we examine attentively the 
expression, we discover, that a brink is termed 
giddy, from producing that effect in those who 
stand on it: in tin* same manner, a wound is said 
to ho daring, not with respect to itself, but with 
respect to the boldness of the person who indicts 
it : and wine is said to he jovial, as inspiring 
mirth and jollity. Thus the attributes of one 
subject are extended to another with which it is 
connected ; and the expression of such a thought 
must be considered as a figure, because the ut- 
tnbute is not applicable to the subject in any 
proper sense. In the expression bold dead, or 
avdax j'acinusy we extend to the effect what pro- 
pcrlv belongs to the cause. But to give a com- 
plete idea of the subject, we insert the following 
view of the different relations that may give occa- 
sion to this figure. And here it will be observed, 
that the figure can never have any grace but where 
the relations are of the most intimate kind. 

1. An attribute of the cause expressed as an at- 
tribute of the effect. 

An impious mortal cave the daring wound. 

- ■ ■ ■ To my advent' rout song. 

That with no middle flight intends to soar. 

Paradise Lost. 

2. An attribute of the effect expressed as an 
attribute of the cause. 

Quos periissc ambos misero censebam in mari. 

Plautus. 

No wonder, fallen such a pernicious height. 

Paradise Lost. 

3. An effect expressed as an attribute of the 
cause. 

Casting a dim religious light. Milton, Camus. 
And the merry belK ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound. Milton, Allegro . 

4. An attribute of a subject bestowed upon one 
of its parts or members. 

Longing arms. , 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark. 

That piercM the fearful hollow of thineear. 

Romeo and Juliet, act. 3. sc. 7. 

£. A quality of the agent given to the instrument 
with which it operates. 

Why peep your coward swords half out their shells? 

6. An attribute of the agent given to the subjeo* 
upon which it operates. 

Highfclimhing hill. Milton. 

7. A quality of one*subject given to another. 
Then, nothing loth, th’ enamour'd fair he led. 

And sunk transported on the amteiou $ bed. 

Odyssey, viii. 337. 
A stupid moment motionless she stood. 

Thomson’s Summer, I. IS&fo 
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1. AT circumstance connected with a subject, 
expressed as a quality of the subject. 

J Tis ours the chance of fighting fields to try. 

Iliad, i. 301. 

Oh ! had I dy’d before that vscllfoughl wall. 

Odyssey, v. 395. 

From this account it appears, that the adorning 
a cause with an attribute of the effect is not so 
agreeable os the opposite expression. The pro- 
gress from cause to effect is natural and easy: 
the opposite progress resemble^ retrograde motion; 
and therefore panting height, astonish'd thought, are 
sti aim'd and uncouth expressions, which a writer 
of taste will avoid. 

Another rule regard* this figure, that the pro- 
perty of one subject ought not to be bestowed 
upon another with which that property is incon- 
gruous. 

K. Rich How dare thy joints forget 

To pay their aufut duty to our presence ? 

Richard II. act. 3. sc. 6. 

The connection between an aw fill superior and 
his submissive dependent is so intimate, that an 
attribute may readily be transferred from the one 
to the other: but awfuluess cannot be so trans- 
ferred, because it is inconsistent with submission. 

Figure of speech, as peculiarly distinguished 
from the above, and from those first referred to, 
is defined, “ The using a word in a sense different 

fiom what is^ propci to it and the new or un- 
common bcme'of the word is termed the figurative 
sense. The figurative sens* 1 must have a legation 
to that which is proper; and the more intimate 
the relation is, the figure is the moie happy. 
How ornamental tins figure is to language will 
not be leadily imagined by any one who hath 
not given it peculiar attention ; and therefore we 
shall uudiaiour to unfold its capital beauties and 
advantages, lu the first place, a word used figu- 
ratively, or in a new sense, suggests at the same 
time the sense it commonly hears ; and thus it has 
the effect to present two objects ; one signified Ly 
the figurative sense, which may be termed the 
principal object ; and one signified by the proper 
sense, which may be teinv d accessory : the prin- 
cipal makes a part of the thought; the aeccssoiy 
is merely ornamental. In this respect, a figure of 
speech is precisely similar to concordant sounds 
in music, which, without contributing to the me- 
lody, make it harmonious. 

To explain the matter by examples. Youth, 
by a figure of speech, is termed the morning of l\fe. 
This expression Mgnilies youth, the principal ob- 
ject which enters into the thought ; it suggests at 
the same tigie, the piope.r sense of morning ; and 
this accessory object, being in itself beautiful, 
and conuectcd by resemblance to the principal 
object, is not a little ornamental. Imperious ocean 
is an example of a different kind, where an attri- 
bute is expressed figuiatively : together with 
stormy , the figurative meaning of the epithet im- 
perious, there is suggested its proper meaning, 
viz. the stern authority of a despotic prince ; and 
these two are strongly connected by resemblance. 
In the next place, this figure possesses a signal 
power of aggrandizing an object, by the following 
Uleans. Words, which lmvc no original beauty 
but what arises from their sound, acquire an ari- 
Wtutbibus beauty from their meaning: a word 
signify ing any thing that is agreeable, becomes by 
that means agreeable ; for the agreoablencss of 
VOL. IV. 


the object is communicated to its name. , Thf* 
acquired beauty, by the force of custom, adhergl 
to the wo»d even when used figuratively; and the 
beauty received from the thing it property signi- 
fies, is communicated to the thing which it is 
made to signify figuratively. Consider the fore* 
going expression imperious ocean , how much more 
elevated it is than stormy ocean* 

Thirdly, this figure hath a happy effect by pre* 
venting the familiarity of proper names. The 
familiarity of a proper name is communicated to 
the thing it signifies by means of their intimate 
connection ; and the thing is thereby brought 
down in our feeling. This bad effect is prevented 
by using a figurative word instead of one that ia 
proper ; as, for example, when \vc express the 
sky, by terming it the blue vault of heaven ; for, 
though no woiic of art can compare with the sky 
in grandeur, the expression, however, is relished* 
because it prevents the object from being brought 
down by the familiarity ot it* proper name. 

Lastly, by this figure, language is enriched, and 
rendered more copious; iu which respect, were 
there no other, a figure of speech is a happy in- 
vention. 

The beauties we have mentioned belong to 
every figurd of speech. Several other beauties 
peculiar to one or other sort we shall have occa- 
sion to remark elsewhere. See Metaphor. 

Not only subjects, but qualities, actions, effects, 

may be expressed figuratively. Thus, as to sub- 

jccN, gates of hi calk for the lips, the watery kingdom 
fur tho ocean. As to qualities, force for stormy* 
iu the expression farce winter \ alius for profundus, 
altos patens, altum maie ; breathing for perspiring* 
breathing plants . Again, a*, to actions, The sea 
rage*. Time will melt her frozen thoughts, 'Time 
kills grief. An effect put for the cause, as lux 
for the sun ; and a cause for the effect, as bonuns 
lubores for corn. The relation of resemblance ia 
one plentiful source of figures of speech; and no- 
thing is more common than to apply to one object 
the name of another that resembles it in any 
respect. Height, size, and worldly greatness, re- 
semble not each other; but the emotions they 
produce resemble each other, and, prompted by 
this resemblance, we naturally express worldly 
greatness by height or size: one feels a certain 
uneasiness in seeing a gieat depth; and hence 
depth is made to express any thing disagreeable 
by excess, as depth of grief, depth of despair: 
again, height of place, and time long past, pro* 
duce similar feelings ; and hence the expression, 
Ut a tins repel am ! Distance in past time, pro- 
ducing a strong feeling, is put for any strong 
feeling ; Xihd mihi antiquius nottra amicilia : Short- 
ness with relation to space, for shortness with re- 
lation to time ; firrvis erne Inborn, ohscurusfa : Suf- 
fering a punishment resembles paying a debt ; 
hence pendere pcenas. In the same manner, light 
may he put for glory, sunshine for prosperity* 
and weight for importance. 

Many words, originally figurative, having by 
long and constant use lotf their figurative power* 
are degraded to the inferior rank of proper terms. 
Thus the words that express the operation of the 
mind have in all languages been originally figura- 
tive: the reason bolds in all, that when these 
operations came first under consideration, them 
was no other way of describing them but by what" 
they resemb’ed : it was not practicable to give 
them proper names, as may be done to ‘objects 
that can be ascertained by the sight and touch* 
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A soft. nature, jairing tempers, weight of woe, 
pompous phrase, beget compassion, assuage grief, 
break a vow, bend the eye downward, shower 
down curses, drown’d in tears, wrupt in joy, 
warm’d with eloquence, loaded with spoils, and a 
thousand other expressions of the like nature, 
have lost their figurative sense. Somjc terms there 
are that cannot be said to be altogether figurative, 
or altogether proper: originally figurative, they 
are tending to simplicity, without having lost alto- 
gether their figurative power. Virgil’s regina saucia 
cura is perhaps one of these expressions : with or- 
dinary readers, saucia will he considered as ex- 
pressing simply the effect of grief ; but one of a 
lively imagination will exalt the phrase into a 
figure. 

For epitomising this subject, and at the same 
time for giving a clear view of it, lord Karnes 
gives a list of the several relations upon which 
figures of speech are commonly founded. This 
list lie divides mto two tables; one of subjects ex- 
pressed figuratively, and one of attributes. See 
Element* qf tntichm, vol. ii. p. 303. 

Lastly, though figures of speech have a charm- 
ing effect when accurately constructed and pro- 
perly introduced, they ought, however, to be 
scattered with a sparing hand; nothing is moie 
luseiou«, and nothing comequently more sa- 
tiating, than redundant ornaments of any kind. 

Figure of the Sines, Cosines, Versed-sines, 
Tangents, or Secants, & e. are figures made by 
conceiving the circumference of a circle extended 
out in a right line, upon every point of which aie 
erected perpendicular ordinates equal to the situs, 
cosines, &c. of the corresponding arcs ; and then 
drawing the curve line through the extremity of 
all these ordiuates ; which is then the figure of 
the sines, cosines, &c. See figs. I, 2, 3, 4, 3, 6, 7, 
V. pi. 68. 

Construction of the Figures of Sines , Cosines, &?c. 

Let ADB, &o. (fig. 1.) be the circle, AD an arc, 
DE its sine, CE its cosine, AE the versed sine, 
AF the tangent, GH the cotangent, CF the 
secant, and CIX the cosecant. Draw a right line 
eta equal to the whole cii cum Terence ADO BA of 
the circle, upon which lay off also the lengths of 
several arcs, as the arcs at every 10°, from 0 at a, 
to 360° at the other end at a ; upon these points 
raise perpendicular ordinates, upwards or down- 
wards, according as the sine, cosine, is affir- 
mative or negative in that part of the ciicle; 
lastly, upon these ordinates set off the length of 
the sines, cosines, &c. corresponding to the arcs 
at those points of the line or circumference aa , 
drawing a curve line through the extremities of all 
these ordinates; which will be the figure of the 
lines, cosines, rersedsines, tangents, cotangents, 
secants, and cosecants, as in the figures. Where 
It may be observed, that the following curves are 
the" same, viz. tho>e of the sines and cosines, those 
of the tangents and cotangents, and those of the 
seosfats and cosecants ; only some of their parts 
• little differently placed. 

It may be known when any of these lines, viz, 
the sines, cosines, &c. are affirmative or negative, 

i. e. to be set. upwards or downwards, by ob- 
serving the following general rules for those lines 
in the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th quadrants of tbe 
Circle. 

Thy fines . in the Jst and 2d are affirmative, 
in the 3d and 4th negative; 
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The cosines in the 1st and 4th are affirmative, 
in the 2d and 3d negative : 
The tangents in the 1st and 3d are affirmative, 
in the 2d and 4th negative : 
The cotangents in the 1st and 3d are affirmative, 
in the 2d and 4th negative: 
The secants in the 1st and 4th are affirmative, 
in the 2d and 3d negative : 
The cosecants in the 1st and 2d are affirmative, 
in the 3d and 4th negative : 
Aiul all the versedsines are affirmative. 

To find the Equation and Area y <5fc. to each of these 
Curves. 

Draw any ordinate dc; putting r = the radius 
AC of the given circle, x = ad or AD any absciss 
or arc, and y = lie its ordinate, which will be ei- 
ther the sine DE — J, cosine CE = e y vcrseslsine 
AE = o, tangent AF— 1, cotangent GH = t, secant, 
CF =/, or cosecant, CH =* cr, according to the na- 
ture of the particular construction. Now, from 
the nature of the circle, are obtained these follow- 
ing general equations, expressing the relations 
between the fluxions of a circular arc and its sine, 
or cosine, &c. 

• • • • 

. rs — rc tv r 2 t 

X^r*^* 2 V T l — (7 V 2ri;-vu r * + ** 

— j*’r r»f — r V 

' a + -V' 

And these also express the relation between the 
absciss and ordinate of the curves in question, 
each in the cider in which it stands; where x is 
the common absciss to all of them, and the 
icspec.ive ordinates are f, c, v, f, r, f and <r. And 
hence the area, &.<*. of each of these curves has 
been found as follows : 

1. In the figure of the sines, when the fluxion of 
the area is found, its correct fluent gives r 3 qp r 

v/r*— s' 2 — r*— rc—rv, the rectangle of radius and 
versed *ine, i. e. — or +, as s is increasing or de- 
creasing; which is a general expression for the 
area. When i — o, as at a or b y this expression 
becomes o, or 2 r a ; so that when ad becomes a 
qui’drant, qf, \ i 3 is the area of qf*. 

The length of the line or figure of sines is equal 
to half the perimeter of an ellipse, whose axes are 
to one another, as 2 to 1, and whose conjugate 
axis is equal to tin- diameter of the circle, from 
which the line of sines is conceived to be gr-ne- 
rrded ; as is ingeniously d (in on Crated by Mi". 
Wallace, R. M. C. at p. 787. No. 8, Leybourn'g 
Repository. 

2. In the figure of cosines, we have r% y the rec- 
tangle of the radius and 9ine for the general area 
adec\ and when af is equal to a quadrant, the area 
becomes =r*. 

3. In the figure of the versed sines, we have r x 
AD— DE for the area. When AD or ad is a 

quadrant, this becomes- ■■ — . r a — r g « the area 

afg. And whet* AD or ad is a semicircle, it be- 
comes 3*1416 r*=the area ahg in this figure. 

4. In the figure of tangents, we have r a x hyp. 

log. of — , for the area ode. When ad becomes a 

quadrant, the area afg becomes infinite. Th statue 
for the figure of cotangents, beginning at / in? 
#t§adof t 
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5. For the figure of the secants, we have r* x 

hyp. log of^i — for the area aie, which 

expression is iufmite when ad becomes the quad- 
rant. The same might be remarked respecting 
the figure of cosecants, beginning at f instead 
of a . 

From hence the meridional parts in Mercator’s 
chart may be calculated for any latitude AD or ad: 
For the merid. parts arc to the arc of latitude 
AD : : as the sum of the secants to the sum of as 
many radii or : : as the area ade: to ad x radius 
ae or ADx AC in the 1st figure. See Emerson’s 
Miscellanies, p. 23*2, &c. 

To Figure, v . a. {flguro, Latin.) ' 1. To 
fornmnlo any determinate shape ( Dryden ). 2. 
To show by a corporeal resemblance ( Spcn .). 

3. To cover or adorn with figures ( Shakspeare ). 

4. To diversify; to variegate with adventitious 
forma or matter ( Shakspeare ). 5. To represent 
by a typical or figuruiiic resemblance {hooker. 
Donne), (i. To image in the mind {Temple). 
7- To prefigure j to foreshow {Shakspeare). 8. 
To form figuratively; to use in a sense not 
literal {Locke). {}. To note by characters 
{Dr if den). 


from bad food ; and may be remedied by gi?- 
ing the hawk a clove ol garlic. 

FILARIA, in zoology, a genus of theclas 9 
vermes, order intestina. Body round, filiform, 
equal and quite smooth ; mornh dilated, with & 
roundish lip. Eighteen species: 

A. Infesting mammals. 

B. birds. 

C. insects when perfect. 

D. insect larves. 

The division A. found in different varieties 
in man, the cellular membrane of the horse, 
in the lion, the martin, and hare. 

B. In hawks, owls, crows, storks, and poul- 
try. C. In the scarabaius fimetarius ; silpha 
obscura, carabas, and gryllus. D. In the pa- 
pilio ariicae; p. bctula; ; p. quercus; sphinx 
Euphorbias; plialama caja ; pn. quercus; ph. 
pellioncila ; found under the skin of the larves, 
and very destructive to them ; sometimes soli- 
tary, and from four to seven inches long. The 
species chiefly worthy of notice is 

F. medinensis, of the division A, is the dra- 
cunculusor Guinea-worm. Body entirely pale 

yellowish. It inhabits both the Indies, and is 
frequent in the morning dew, whence it enters 
the naked feet of the slaves, and creates the 


Fi'guke-f linger, s. {figure and fling.) 
A pretender to astrology {(Jollier). 

FILA'CEOIJS. a. ( from Jilum, Latin.) 
Consisting of threads {Bacon). 

Fl'LAUER. s. {flla:an.ts, lowLat . Jilum.) 
An officer in the Common Pleas, so called be- 
cause he files those writs whereon lie makes 
pron** {Harris). 

EPLAGO. Colton-weed. In botany, a 
genus of the class syngenesia, order polygamia 
neoessaria. Receptacle chaffy; dovvnless; 
calyx imbricate; florets of the margin seated 
among the scales of the calyx. One species 
only ; a while woolly plant oi the south of Eu- 
rope, with sessile and nearly stemlcss flowers. 

FILAMENT, in botany, fila men turn, 
( Jilum , a thread). The thread- like part of the 
stamen, supporting the anther, and connecting 
it with the flower. Pars elevans adnectensque 
antherani*. 

Filaments, in the same flower, arc: 1. 
Equal, or all of the same length. 2. Unequal, 
or of different lengths. 3. Connate, or united. 
4. Alternate. Most filaments are simple; 
some few are bifid ; and others tricuspidate, or 
broad and 4ri ficl at the end. 

INLANDERS, in falcony, a disease in 
hawks, &c. consisting of filaments of coagulat- 
ed blood ; occasioned by the rupture' of some 
\ein, by which the blood is extra vasated, and 
hardens into cords which inflame and become 
painful. 

Fi landers, in the same science, are also 


most troublesome itchings, generally accompa- 
nied with inflammation and fever. It must be 
cautiously drawn out by means of a piece of 
silk tied round its head : for if, by being too 
much strained, the animal should break, the 
part remaining under the skin grows with re- 
doubled vigour, and often occasions a fatal 
inflammation. It i> frequently twelve feet 
long, and not larger than a horse-hair. 

FILBERT, or Filbert-tree. See 
Corylus. 

To FILCII. v. n. To steal; to take by 
theft ; to_pilfer. Usually spoken of petty theft* 
{Gay). 

FrLCIIER. s. (from fllch.) A thief; & 
petty robber. 

FILE. s. {flic, Fr .fllum, a thread, Latin.) 
1. A thread: not used {Wotton). 2. Aline 
on which papers arc strung to keep them in 
order {Bacon). 3. A catalogue; roll; series 
{Shakspeare). 4. A line of soldiers ranged ope 
behind another. 5. (peol, Saxon,) An instru- 
ment to rub down prominences {Moxon). 

Files (Manufactory of). Many useful 
tools have been invented for performing me- 
chanical operations, which tonsist of a num- 
ber of wedges or teeth, which maybe conceiv- 
ed to stand upon, or rise out of a flat or curved 
metallic surface. When these teeth are form** 
ed upon the edge of a plate, the instrument is 
called a saw; but when they are formed upon 
a broad surface, it constitutes what is known 
bv the name of a file. The comb-makers and 


worms as small as thread, and about' an inch 
long, that lie wrapt up in a thin skin or net, near 
the reins of a hawk, apart From either gut or 
gtfrge. This malady is known by the hawk’s 
poverty*; by ruffling her tail ; by her straining 
the fi?t£or perch, with her pounces; and, last- 
ly, by, croaking in the night, when the filan*, 
<Jers prick her. The disease usually proceeds 


others use a tool of this description, called & 
q uonet, having coarse single teeth, to the num- 
ber of about seven or eight in an inch. Fine 
tools of the same kind, namely, with single 
teeth, are called floats. When the teeth are 
crossed thev are called files; and when instead 
of the notches standing in a right line, a num- 
ber of single indiv idual teeth are raised ail 0 Stt 
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the surface, it is called a rasp. As the art of 
making files is nearly the same in its practice 
with regard to all the great variety of forms in 
which they are made, we shall confine our de- 
scription to that of the flat file. 

Very little need be said in explanation of the 
method of forging these articles. They are 
usually made of steel, or more rarely of iron, 
casc-hardcncd. The forged files arc brought 
to a flat surface on the grindstone, and arc then 
ready for the file-cutter. This artist is provided 
with a great number of chisels, consisting each 
of a piece of steel of moderate thickness, hav- 
ing a straight edge, of greater length than the 
height of tne chisel, the hack of which termi- 
nates in a blunt angle or point in the middle of 
its length, upon which the blows are struck 
with a hammer of about five or six pounds 
weight, for middling sized files, having its head 
all on one side of the stem, so as to resemble 
the capital letter L, in order that it may by it9 
own weight naturally dispose itself with the 
face downwards. Tne file is placed upon a 
plate of lead on a small low anvil, close to 
which the workman sits, and on the left side of 
the block of the anvil are fastened the two ends 
of a leather strap, which he brings over the file, 
and by putting his right foot into the loop, 
holds it steadily in its (dace. In this situation, 
taking the chisel between his left finger and 
thumb, he applies its edge across the file, where 
the cuts are to begin at the point, and gives it 
a blow ; the direction of the cut being inclined 
towards the tang, or that end of the file which 
is to go into the handle. Immediately after 
this commencing operation, he lifts the chisel, 
places its edge behind the other ent, and slides 
it forward till he feels it bear against the bur or 
protnberancy of the former cut, at which in- 
stant he goes the second blow ; a third is re- 
peated in like manner, and by a continuance of 
the same proceeding, the whole surface at 
length becomes covered with single strokes or 
notches, each of which presents an elevated 
sharp edge. The distance between stroke and 
stroke, or which is the same thing, the coarse- 
ness of the file, depends entirely upon the vio- 
lence of the blow, by which tne bur is raised 
to a greater or a less height; but it is not diffi- 
cult with so weighty a hammer, after a very 
little practice, to give the strokes with great uni- 
formity of impulse, and to repeat them with 
such frequency as to perform this apparently 
delicate work with great speed and precision. 
The coarsest files have about ten or twelve cuts 
in the inch of length, and the very finest have 
upwards of two hundred. 

As soon as the whole surface of the file has 
been thus cut, the workman files the bur off 
with a small file, so as to leave very little more 
of the stroke than what has entered below the 
original surface ; and then proceeds to give the 
second or cross cut, forming an angle of about 
sixty degrees, with the first range of strokes. 
The intention to be answered by filing off the 
first edges to afford a more even surface for cut- 
ting the second, which is done exactly in the 
•toms manner as the first range, and likewise 
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to give a suitable figure to the small tdefh $f 
lozenge-shaped prominences, which stand up 
upon the face of the file after the cutting is 
completed. If this filing off were to be omit- 
ted, the teeth would be pointed and irregular; 
whereas the useful and durable figure is that of 
a 3inall rounded chisel or gouge. 

It may be remarked, upon examining a file, 
that the first cut is always made more slantwise 
than the second. If tins were not done, the 
small teeth would t all lie behind one another, 
in rows in the direction of the length of the 
file, which would make corresponding grooves 
in the face of any piece of work, that might be 
to be filed, instead of leaving the workman at 
liberty to vary his strokes, as is necessary when 
a flat surface is to be produced. • 

When the file is cut and finished on both 
sides, and on one or both edges, as may be re- 
quired, it is ready for hardening, which is a 
chemical operation of some skill and ingenuity. 
The heat is given in a furnace, where tne work 
can be regularly disposed, and for fine work a 
muffle is used. The file is first exposed to a 
low degree of ignition, which burns off any 

greasy or other matter, that might adhere to its 
surface. It is then dipped, cold, in the grounds 
or thick sediment of beer, and while wet into a 
powder made of burned or parched horn, or 
leather, or other coally animal matter, and of 
common salt, and in this state speedily dried by 
exposure to heat. Any other mucilage which 
could be afforded at a moderate price would 
probably answer the same purpose as the beer 
grounds. The file being then put into the ig- 
nited muffle, smokes and soon becomes red-hot, 
being not only defended from oxydation, by 
the covering of fused salt, and animal coal, 
which envelopes it on all sides, but being even 
rendered more steely upon its surface by the 
absorption of carbon. As soon as it has ac- 
quired the low red heat called cherry-red, it i& 
taken out and plunged into pure cold water, 
which instantly cools it, ami renders it very 
hard. 

There are several variations adopted in the 
hardening process by different workmen, by 
means of which they differ in their success. 
Some file-makers, as well as gunsmiths and 
locksmiths, produce the intended effect so com- 
pletely, that the whole; surface of their work 
nas a beautiful dull-grey aspect, every where 
alike ; whereas, other operations prorjuce coally 
spots, which are obliged to be cleaned oft*. The 
files, when quite dry and clean, are slightly oil- 
ed and kept in oiled paper. 

The simple operation of file-cutting seems to 
be of such easy performance, that it is not at 
all to be wondered at that machines for this 
purpose should have been very early invented. 
Mathurin Jousse, in La Fiddle Ouverturc de 
l’Art de Serrurier, published at La Fleche, in 
Anjou, in l627> gitfes a drawing and descrip- 
tion of one, in which the file is drawn along 
by shifts by wheel-work, and the blow is given 
by a hammer, which is tripped by the ma- 
enineiy. There are several tn the Machines 
Approuvles par 1’Academie Royale de Paris ; 
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and one in the American Philosophical Trans- 
actions, described also in the 2d volume of 
Gregory’s Mechanics. Mr. William Nichol- 
son took out a patent in August, 1802, for im- 
proved machinery in the manufacture of files, 
the specification of which is published^ in the 
Repertory of Arts, &c. vol. 2. N. S* * 

The principal requisites in a machine for 
file-cutting are, that the file should be steadily 
supported, and the chisel adapted to the face 
without any unequal bearing. Files arc how- 
ever, for the most part, cut by hand ; and the 
chief reasons are, 1 . The cut by hand is, from 
its very nature, exactly of the depth the bur de- 
mands; whereas, in a machine, if the stroke 
be not nicely adapted to the shift, the file may 
be efrthcr shallow-cut, or its bur may be thrown 
too close by an over heavy stroke; and, 2. In 
machine-cut files, there must always be a piece 
left at the beginning, at each comer, which re- 
quires to be cut oft* before hardening. This 
may be remedied in the machinery, but it has 
not yet been done. ( British Encyclo .) 

To File. u . n. (from Jilum.) A thread. 1. 
To string upon a thread or wire (Arbuthnot). 

2. (from jzeolan, Saxon.) To cut with a file 
{Hay). 3. To smooth; to polish ( Shaksp .). 
4. (from pilan, Saxon.) 'lo foul; to sully 
( Shakipcttrc ). 

To File. v.n . To march in a file, not abreast, 
but one behind another (Black more). 

File-fish, in ichthyology. SeeBA listes. 

IT LEC UTTER. s. (file and cutter .) A 
maker of files (Moron). 

Fi l.EMOT. s. (fro mfeuille morle, a dead 
leaf, French.) A brown or yellow-brown co- 
lour (Swift). 

Fl'LKR. $. (from file.) One who files; one 
who uses the file in cutting metals. 

FPLIaL. a. (fluil, Fr. filius, Latin.) 1. 
Pertaining to a son ; befitting a son (Sidney). 
2. Bearing the character or relation of a son 
(Mil f an). 

FILIATION, s. (fro mjilius, Latin.) The 
relation of a son to a father; correlative to 
paternity (Mule). 

1 FILIBEG. See Phi L r beg. 

FI LICKS. Ferns. The fourth family ; and 
the sixth great tribe or nation, in Linneuss 
general distribution of vegetables. The first 
order of the class cryptAgamia in his artificial 
system. The sixty-fourth order in his frag- 
ments of a*natural method: and the fifty-fifth 
of his natural orders, at the end of gen. plant. 

FILIFORM. ( f/iformis .) In botany, 
thread-shaped. Of equal thickness from top 
to bottom, like a thread. Applied to peduncle, 
filament, style, and receptacle. It seems more 
elegant to use filament and filiform, than to 
translate them by thread, and thread- shaped. 

FI'LINGS. s', (from file.) Fragments rubbed 
off by the action of the* file. . 

FIL1PENDUI ,A. (flipendula, fromflum, 
a thread, and pendro, to hang, so named be- 
cause the numerous bulbs of its root hang as it 
were by small threads). SaxiJraga rubra. Drop- 
wort. The root of this plant, spiraea fili pen - 
dula i folds pennatis, foliolis umibruiibus ser- 


ratis, caule berbaceo, floribus corymbosii of 
Linn (?us, possesses adstringent, and it is said 
lithontriptic virtues. It is seldom used in the 
practice of the present day. See Sfirjba. 

F1LIX. (flix.) Male polypody, or fern. 
Polypodium filix mas of Linn£u9. The root 
of this plant has lately been greatly celebrated 
for its effects upon the taenia solium or 
broad tape- worm. Madame Noufer acquir- 
ed great celebrity by employing it as a spe- 
cific. This secret was thought of such im- 
portance by some of the principal physicians 
at Paris, who were deputed to make a 
complete irial of its efficacy, that it was pur- 
chased by the French king, and afterwards 
published by his order. The method of cure 
is the following: After the patient has been 
prepared by an emollient clyster, and a supper 
of panada, with butter and* salt, he is directed 
to take in the morning, while in bed, a dose of 
two or three drachms of the powdered root of 
the male fern. The powder must be washed 
down with a draught of water, and two hours 
after a strong cathartic, composed of calomel 
and scammony, is to be given, proportioned to 
the strength of the -patient, if this do not 
operate in due time, it is to be followed by a 
dose of purging salts, and if the worm be not 
expelled in a lew hours, thi9 process is to be 
repeated at proper intervals. Of the success of 
this, or a similar mode of treatment, in cases 
of taenia, there can be no doubt, as many proofs 
of it in this country afford sufficient testimony; 
but whether the fern-root or the strong cathar- 
tic be the principal agent in the destruction of 
the worm may admit of a question. 

Filix fjemina. The female fern. The 
plant which is thus called in the pharmacopoeias 
is not the polypodiurn filix ftemina, blit the 
pteris aquihna; frondihus supradccompositis, 
foliolis pinnatis pinnis lanceolalis, infimis pin- 
natifidis, superioribus minoribus of Linnlus. 

The root is esteemed as an anthelmentic, and 
is supposed to be as efficacious in the destroy- 
ing the tape-worm as the root of the male-fern. 

Filix mas. See Filix. 

To FILL. v. a. (pyllao, Saxon.) 1. To store 
till no more can be admitted (John). 2. To 
store abundantly (Milton). 3. To satisfy ; to 
content ( Cheyne ). 4. To glut; to surfeit 

( Shakspeare ). b. To Fill out . To pour out 
liquor for drink. (). To Fill out. To extend 
by something contained ( Dryden ). 7. To 

Fill up. To make full (Pope) 8. To Fill 
up. To supply (Addison). 9. To Fill up. 
To occupy by bulk (Burnet). 10. To Fill 
up. To engage; to c m play (Sha ksp eare) . 

To Fill. v. n. 1. To give to drink (Shak- 
speare). 2. To grow full. 3. To glut; to 
satiate (Bacon). 4. To Fill up. To grow 
full ( Woodward). 

Fill. s. (from the verb.) 1. As much as 
may produce complete satisfaction (Fairfax). 
2 . The place between the shafts of a carriage ; 
the thill (Mortimer). 

FI LLAGREE, Filigree, or Filigrank, 
work, a kind of enrichment on gold or silver, 
wrought delicately, in manner Of little thread* 
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grains, or both intermixed. The word is 
coui|Mutuled of fil or Jilum t thread, and gra- 
fntw. grain. In jL.tin u is called jilal'm elabo - 
valuta 'opus, ar gin turn , aurum. 

There is no manufacture in any part of the 
world that has been moie admired and cele- 
brated than the fine gold and silver fillagree of 
Sumatra: and what renders it a matter of 
greater cuiiosiiy is the coarseness of the tools 
employed in the work man- hip, and which, in 
the hand* of an European, would not be 
thought sufficiently perfect for the most ordi- 
nary purpM.-es. Tin* whole of this ingenious 
process is uicunistautiiillv related in Marsdeu’s 
Account of Sumatra, p. 1 41. 

The work usually executed by \oung ladies in 
this couuii) under die title of fillagree, and of 
winch tea-c.iddies, vases, work-baskets, &c. 
are constructed, is formed of narrow slips of 
coloured paper gilt at the edges, and curiously 
tolled up and gluec! in various fanciful forms, 
wbh tbi gilt edge outwards. 

SELLER s (fiom Jill.) 1. Any thing that 
fills up room without use (Dry den). 2. One 
whose employment is to fill vessels of carriage 
(Mvrfimn). 

1TLLKT. s. ( jilct , French) 1. A band 
tied round the head or other part (Dry dm). 
2. The fleshy parr of ihe thigh : applied com- 
monly to veal. (Diyden) 3. Meat rolled to- 
gether and tied round (Swift). 

Fillet, or Filft, in architecture, denotes 
a little squaie member or ornament used in 
clivers places and on divers occasions, but gene- 
rally as a sort of corona over a greater moulding. 

Fillet, hi licraldiy, a kiiul of uric or bor- 
dure, containing only a third or fourth part 
of the nreadth of the common bordure. It is 
supposed to be withdrawn inwards, and is of a 
different colour from the field. It runs quite 
round, near the edge, as a lace over a cloak. It 
is also us>od for an ordinary, drawn like a bar, 
from the sinister point of the chief, across the 
shield, in manner of a scarf. 

Fillets, in the manage, the loins of a 
horse; seated abme the flank, beyond the last 
rib, and in a transverse line with the hip-bone. 
A horse long in the back, narrow acioss the 
loins, and tucked up (gieyhound like) in the 
carcase, is said to be badly made in the fillets, 
or, in other words, weak in the loinR. 

To Fi'llet. v. a. (from the noun ) 1. To 
bind with a bandage or fillet. 2. To adorn 
with an astragal (Exodus). 

To Fl'LLlP. v. a. To strike with the nail 
of the finger by a sudden sjpring (Bacon). 

Fi'llip. $. A jerk of the finger let go from 
the thumb. 

FILLY, the female produce of a horse and 
mare s’she is called a filly foal, the first year ; a 
yearling the second; and a filly till four years 
old. 

FILM. s. (pylmcpa, Saxon,) A thin pellicle 
or skin (Craunt). 

To Film. v. a. (from the noun.) To cover 
with a pellicle or thin skin ( Shahpeare ). 

FILMER (Sir Robert), an English writer, 
bom in Kept at the beginning of the 17th 
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century, and educated at Trinity college,’ Cam- 
bridge. His works are; L Ihe Anarchy of 
a limited and mixed Monarchy. 2. Patriarcha; 
in which he strives to prove, that all govern- 
ment was at first monarchical, even in the 
patriarchal ages. 3. The Freeholder’s Grand 
Inquest, lie died about 1688. 

Fi'LMY. a. (from JU>n.) Composed of thin 
membranes or pellicles (Pope). 

To Fl'LTER. v. a. ( JUtro , low Latin.) 1. 

To defecate by drav-ingoff Liquor by depending 
threads. 2. To strain ; to percolate (Grew). 

Filter, or Filtre, in chemistry, &c. a 
piece of woollen cloth, linen, paper, or other 
matter, some of which arc in the. form of hol- 
low inverted cones, used to filtrate or strain 
liquors through. The filtre has the same use 
and effect with regard to liquids that the sieve 
or scarce has on dry substances. Filters are of 
two sorts. The first are simple pieces of paper 
or cloth, through which the liquor is passed 
without i’di thei trouble. The second are twist- 
ed up like a skain or wick, a.'d first wetted, 
then squeezed, and one end put in the vessel 
that contains the liquor to be filtrated; the % 
other end i* to be out, and bang down below 
the surface of the liquor : by means hereof the 
purest part of the liquor distils drop by drop 
out of the ve-^ol, leaving the coarser part be- 
hind. This filter acts as a siphon. 

Water is freed from various impurities by 
means of basins made of porous stones, through 
which the water descends by percolation and 
becomes puiificd. But as filtering stones of 
this kind aie not always to be readily procured, 

oilier contrivances have been devised j 011 c or 

two of which we shall here describe. 

A patent was granted to Mr. Joshua Collier 
of Southwark, for a most ingenious method of 
filtering and sweetening water, oil, and every 
other liquid. The following is the contrivance 
which combines the application of machinery 
with the antiseptic properties of charcoal. Fish 
oil is one of the liquids which he had particu- 
larly in view, to free it fiom every thing dis- 
agreeable, cither in taste, smell, or colour, to 
accomplish which lie poured a quantity of oil 
into a convenient vessel, heated to the tempera- 
ture of J2()° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, add- 
ing caustic mineral alkali of the specific gravity 
of 1*25. He then agitated the mixture, after- 
wards allowing it to stand till the sediment 
subsided, and then drew it off in to smother ves- 
sel, with a sufficient quantity of burnt charcoal 
finely powdered, and a small quantity of diluted 
sulphuric acid, to decompose the saponaceous 
matter still suspended in the oil, when the oil * 
became clear at the surface ; he then agitated 
the contents of this vessel, and left the coally, 
saline, and aqueous particles to subside ; after- 
wards passing it through proper strainers, when 
it became quite transparent and fit for use. 

The principle of the improved filtering ma- 
chines consists in combining hydrostatic pres- 
sure with the inode of filtering per ascensum , 
which procures the peculiar advantage of caus- 
ing the fluid and its sediment to take opposite 
directions* The filtering surface remains the 
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•ame, While the dimensions of the chamber in 
which the sediment is received may be varied. 
To adapt the machines to every purpose for 
which they are intended, chambers must be 
provided of various capacities, for the precipi- 
tated matter. The space required is very great 
with respect to the oil trade, and as all dimen- 
sions will be reouired occasionally, no particu- 
lar limits can be fixed. For distilleries and 
breweries they may be smaller in proportion, 
and a very small chamber will be sufficient for 
domestic economy. If water is to be freed 
from noxious par tides, it must be made to pass 
through an iron box in its way to the filtering 
chamber, and the box must contain charcoal 
finely powdered; the water is received into this 
box* and delivered by two apertures, which are 
opened and closed by cocks. Another part of 
the invention consists in filtering machines in 
the form of stills, in which charcoal may be 
repeatedly burnt after any fluid substances nave 
passed through it, for the porpose of freeing 
them from noxious particles, or discharging 
their colouring matter. 

To the filtering apparatus of Mr. Collier, 
instruments are attached for discovering the 
comparative qualities of oils, which depend in 
some measure on their specific gravities; sjicr- 
maccti oil, when compared with fish oil?, be- 
ing a9 875 to J)20. To do this a glass vessel of 
any shape most convenient is employed, with 
a glass bubble, and a thermometer. If the oil 
is pure, the bubble sinks, when the mercury 
rises to a particular standard. When sperma- 
ceti oil is impure, the bubble floats, though of 
the temperature required. I'n determine the 
tendency of oils, used for burning, to congeal 
in cold weather, a freezing mixture may be 
put into a phial of thin glass, into which let a 
thermometer be immersed, and a single drop of 
tlie oil permitted to (all on the outside of the 
vessel, where it will instantly congeal. As the 
cold produced by the mixture decreases, let the 
temperature be observed, by the thermometer, 
at which the oil becomes fluid, and runs down 
the side of the glass. 

When we reflect on the method which na- 
ture pursues in the filtration of water, we find 
that such waters as descend from hills, though 
passing through 4 and and rocks, are seldom per- 
fectly pure; but thattlyose are the most limpid 
which, by ascending, ooze out near the foot of 
a mountayi. The cause of this difference ap- 
pears to be owing to the circumstance, that if 
the water only descend through sand, the 
finest and most weighty foreign particles gradu- 
ally penetrate through the sandy strata; on the 
contrary, when it is forced to rise through sand, 
all such ponderous ingredients settle at the 
bottom ; because, from their greater specific 
gravity, they cannot ascend to the top. The 
lighter ]>articlcs of fluids, consequently, in both 
cases remain in the upper strata, of the earth or 
sand. 

From these considerations Professor Parrot, 
jun. of Paris, was induced to give his filtering 
machine the form represented in Plate 68. 
9 * 


The principal part of the machinery Consists 
of a square vessel, bent in the form of an in- 
verted syphon. The curve may be circular, 
elliptic, or iu any other direction. This vessel 
is filled with fine pure sand, till nearly the 
height of the dotted line \r, y, which denoted 
the ascent of the water to D> whence it flows 
into the receiver. The part marked A, B, 
should always project above this line, according 
to the size of the filtering machine. To A, B, 
there is attached a woollen bag, which is open 
at the top, and the lower part ol which touches 
the sand. It serves the purpose of collecting 
the coarsest impurities, and thus preserves the 
sand for a longer- time from becoming foul. 
The bag, therefore, may occcsionally be remov- 
ed, arid rins'ed in clean water. It is evident 
that the water flows at A, through the bag into 
the filtre, and rises at the place marked D, 
which is considerably lower than the former. 
It affords a very agreeable sight to observe the 
most limpid fluid penetrating the uppermost 
stratum of sand, perfectly similar to that oozing 
from the purest natural spring. 

Professor Parrot remarks, that he procured 
a filtering machine made of block-tin, for as- 
certaining, by experiments, the purity and 
quality of water that may thus be obtained in 
a given time. It consisted of the following 
dimensions : tlie small diameter B, E, was eight 
Paris inches ; the large of the whole machine, 
eleven inches; consequently the thickness of 
the vessel A,B, was one inch and a half; the 
breadth of it.tvvo incheaand seven-eighths. The 
perpendicular height of the lower side, from C, 
its basis, to the run IX whence the water is- 
sues, was four inches and one-twelfth ; the Op- 
posite height of the mouth A, B, eight inches 
and three-fourths; and the height of the sand 
on the side marked D, was three inches and 
one-sixth. 

Although, in experiments of this nature, 
much depends on the relative size and purity 
of the sand, which necessarily afford different 
results, yet professor Parrot has, attcr repeated 
trials, deduced the following conclusions, which 
appear to be well founded. 

I . That the difference of the niveau, or water- 
level, has an essential influence on the quantity 
of the purified water thus obtained. 2. That 
a prolongation of the stratum of sand does not 
considerably diminish the product of the fillrc, 
but remarkably contributes to the purity of the 
fluid. 3. That if the water he forced' to pass 
through the sand with increased velocity, it 
will he less pure than by allowing it a proper 
time for its passage; and, 4. That a machine 
of the dimensions above described will furnish 
about three quarts of water in an hour, or 
eighteen gallons in twenty-four hours. This 
quantity, however, being too lar^e in propor- 
tion to the size of the machine, it is advisable, 
either to lc?sen the difference of the water-fall; 
or, which is still better, to prolong the stratum 
of sand, in order to reduce the filtration of the 
water to half the quantity above stated, and to 
obtain it in greater purity. Thus, a filtering 
apparatus eighteen inches long front A to 
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two inches thick, and four broad, would afford ness; foulness ; dirtiness (Sidney), t. Cor* 
e\ery hour six pints of very pure water. If, ruption.; pollution (South). 
therefore, so small a machine, containing a very rl'LTIIY. a, (from Jiith.) 1. Nasty; foul; 
moderate stratum of t>ancl ? and requiring only dirty (Shakspeare). Si. Gross; polluted (Dry* 
a difference of two or three inches in the height den ). 

of the water, furnishes a clear and pure fluid. To FILTRATE, v. a . (from Jitter.) To 
it follows that an apparatus on a larger scale, strain; to percolate (Arbut/mot). t 

provided with a bed of sand from five u> six feet FILTRATION, a process employed in 
long, and admitting of a difference from twelve pharmacy and chemistry to separate fluids from 
to eighteen inches in the fall of the water, substances suspended in them. In many in- 
might be usrtulLy employed in public wells, stances this is performed by throwing the whole 
hydraulic machines, and even in camps, for the upon a conical bag made of any porous ma- 
supply of an army. tennis, such as flannel, linen or paper, which 

In the construction of large filtering ma- detains the solid part, and allows the fluid to 
chines, professor Parrot justly observes, that pass through clear. When the quantity of 
they should not be extended in the direction materials is large, and the solid of a nature not 
A, C, iJ, to a greater length than is absolutely easily to be suspended in water, a flannel or 
necessary ; as, in this case, they will not re- linen bag is preferable, as being more expedi- 
quire any considerable difference in the fall and tious than paper ; and of flannel or linen the 
rise of the water: on the other hand, their latter is most advantageous where the liquor is 
bicaJth and thickness may he accordingly in- required to be preserved, as the former is apt to 
crcu-od. Thus, the diameter of such a ma- soak up a large quantity; while, when the 
clime would still more resemble that of a solid residue is the only valuable part, as in 
syp/ion. filtrating the citrat of lime, formed by chalk 

A very simple filtering apparatus may be and lemon juice, flannel answers as well, and 
easily made by any common carpenter. It is i& more speedy. 

nothing more than a vessel of wood in form of In small quantities, and where accuracy is 
a fiusuun of a square pyramid, of which the required, the material of the filter is generally 
smaller end is to be downwards, and to have a a square, thin, unsized paper, first doubled 
gra-fd bottom. Over this let there be laid a layer from corner to corner, into a triangle, and the 
of charcoal, and upon that another of sand. The latter again doubted into half the size, making 
water thus strained through the sand and char- another triangle. This when opened forms a 
coal will he purified: and both sand and char- paper cone, into which the liquor is poured, 
coal may be changed for fresh whenever the and which muai be supported by being put into 
impurities they have detained arc so accumulat- a glass funnel. 

cd as to render such change necessary. The substances that cannot be filtered in the 

Filter is also a charm, supposed to have a common way are those which act too power- 
virtue of inspiring love. The word is derived fully upon the paper and other materials em- 
from fi?Jf ov, which signifies the same thing, of ployed. The concentrated acids and alkaline 
$(X<w, umo , . I love. The Greeks, when their solutions are of this kind. Where it is requir- 
lovc was without success, had several arts to ed to filter these, which is not often the case, 
procure the affections of their beloved. The they must be poured through a stratum of 
Thessalian women were famous for their skill coarsely powdered glass, or well washed white 
in this as well as other magical practices. The sand, in a glass funnel, 
means whereby it was effected were of various Fl'MBLE HEMP. s. (corrupted from Re- 
sorts ; it was sometimes done by potions called male.) The light summer hemp, that bears no 
c*, which are frequently mentioned in au- seed, is cdled/?mW* hemp (Mortimer). 
thor9 of both languages. Juvenal speaks FIMBRI7E. ( Jimhria , quasi Jinibria , from 
lb us : JiniSf the extremity.) In anatomy. The ex* 

** Hie magicus affert cantus, hie Thessala tremities of the Fallopian tubes. 

vendit FIMBRIATE, in „ botany; Fringed, 

Philtra, quibus valeant mentem vexare which see. 

’ mariti.” FIN, in natural history, a well ktyvwn part 

of fishes, consisting of a membrane supported 
Their operations were violent and dangerous, by rays, or little bony or cartilaginous ossicles, 
and commonly deprived such as drank tnemof The number, situation, and figure of fins, 
their reason. Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos are different in different fishes. As to number, 
report, that Lucullus, the Roman general, first they are found from one to ten, or more; with 
lost his reason, and afterwards his life, by one respect to situation, they stand either on the 
of them. back only, the belly only, or on both ; and at 

FILTERING STONE. See Marmor to figure, they are either of a triangular, 
and Arenarius. roundish, or oblong square form. Add to this, 

FILTH, s. (ptlft, Saxon.) 1. Dirt; nastiness that in some they ale very small ; whereas, in 
iSandys). Si. Corruption; grossness; pollution others, they are almost equal to the whole body 
(Tiltotsnn). in length. . 

FTLTHILY. ad. (from JtUhy.) Nastily; Fin -fish, in ichthyology. SccBalxna. 
foully; grossly (L' Estrange). . Fin-footed, a. Palmipedous; having 

JT'LTHI NESS. $. ( iiomjiltfiy .) 1. Nasti* feet with membranes between the toes (Bro.). 
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FINABLE, a . (from fine .) That admits a To settle ; to fix any thing in one's own opi* 
line ; that deserves a fine (Hayward). nion (Cowley). 16. To determine by judicial 

FINiEUS (Orontius), or Fine', professor verdict (Shakspeare). 17. To supply; to fur- 
of mathematics in the Ro\al college at Paris, nish (Bacon). 18. (In law.) To approve; as % 
lie was born in 1494, ami early distinguished to find a bill. 19. To Find himsef. To be; 
himself by a turn for philosophy and mathe- to fare with regard to ease or pain ( L'Estr .). 
mat ics. But, notwithstanding his great re- 20. To Find out. To unriddle; to solve 
nutation, he lhed all his hte In poverty, and (Ecc.). 21. 7 v o Find out . To discover some* 
left a family greatly distressed. He died in thing hidden (New/on). 1*2. To Find out. 
1555. His works were printed in 3 vols. To obtain the knowledge of (Dryden). 23. 
4to. To Find out . To invent; to excogitate 

FI'NAL. a. (finals Frenth.) 1. Ultimate; ( Chronicles ). 
hat (Milton). 2. Conclusive; decisive (JDa- Fl'NDER. s. (from find.) 1. One that 
vies). 3. Mortal; destructive (Spenser). 4. meets or falls upon any thing ( Shakspeare ). 
Respecting the end or motive (Collier). 2. One that picks up any thing lost (CYa- 

Final cause. See Cause. show). 


Fjnal letters, among Hebrew gram- 
marians, five letters so called, because they 
have a different figure at the end of words 
from what they have in any other situation. 
These are caph, mem, nun, phe, tzade, all 
comprehended in the word camuephatz, and 
which, at the end of words, are written thus, 
y, sj, d, 1 ; whereas, in any other situation, 
their form is thus, y, 3, a, o, 3 ; 011 which ac- 
count they arc like wise called hi form. Many 
of the modern oriental alphabets ha\e, in like 
manner, different figures for several of their 
letters when finals : the Arabic alphabet giv*»s 
a different form to almost every letter regarded 
as initial, final, or connected. 

Final, a town of Genoa, in Italy, seated 
on the shore of the Mediterranean. It was 
sold to the Genoese by the emperor Charles 

VI. in 1713. It is .30 miles S.VV. of Genoa. 

Lat. 44. 14 N. Lon. 8. 4 E. 

FINALE, a town of Italy, in the Modenese. 
Lat. 44. 40 N. Lon. 11 . 2b E. 

Finale. (Indian.) A word signifying 
the last composition performed in any act of 
an opera, or part of a concert. ( Busby). 

F IN ALT, in music, the seventh above G 
in alt. 

Fi'NALLY. ad. 1. Ultimately; lastly; 
in conclusion (Milton). 2. Completely ; with- 
out recovery (South). 

Fl'NANCK. s. (French.) Revenue; in- 
come; profit (Ba con). 

FINANCIER, s. (French.) One who col- 
lects or farms the public revenue. 

FI'NARY. s. (from to fine.) The second 
forge at the iron mills. 

FINCH, s. (pine, Saxon.) A small bird of 
which we have three kinds, the goldfinch, 
chaffinch, and bullfinch. See Fr in gill a. 

To FIND. v. a. (pyifcan, Saxon.) 1. To 
obtain by searching or seeking (Milton). 2. 
To obtain something lost (Shakspeare) . 3. 

To obtain something desired (Milton). 4. To 
meet with ; to fall upon (Pope). 5. To know 
by experience (Corrlry). 6. To come to; to 
attain (Milton). 7. To discover by study 
(Dryden). 8. To discover what is hidden 
(Cowley). 9. To hit on by chance; to per- 
ceive by accident (Co udet/). 10. To by 
any mental endeavour (Pope). 1 1 . To rem.u k ; 
to observe (Milton). 12. To delect; to de- 
prehend ; to catch (Locke). 13. To teach; 
19 attain J oh) . 14. To meat ( Cowley) . 15. 


FINDFAULT. s.(find and fault.) A cen- 
snrer; a caviller (Shakspeare). 

F1NDHORN, a river of Scotland, which 
rises in Invernessshire, and crossing Nairne- 
shire and the N.W: corner of Murrayshire, 
forms a bay, to which it gives name, and 
which opens into the frith of Murray, at the 
town ofFindhorn. 

Fi'NDY. a. (jyufci^, Saxon.) Plamp; 
weighty; firm; solul : not used (Junius). 

FINE. a. (finne, French.) 1. Not coarse 
(Spenser). 2. Refined ; pure ; free from dross 
(Ezra). 3. Subtile; thin; tenuous (Bacon) 

4. Refined ; subtilcly excogitated (Temple). 

5. Keen ; thin ; smoothly sharp Bacon). 6. 
Clear; pellucid; transparent (Johnson). 7. 
Nice; exquisite; delicate (Davies). 8. Art- 
ful; dexterous (Bacon). O. Fraudulent; sly; 
knaiisllly subtle (Spenser). 10. Elegant; 
beautiful in thought or language (Dryden) . 

1 1 . Beautiful with dignity. 12. Accomplish- 
ed ; elegant of manners (l ellon). 13. Showy 9 
splendid (Swift). 

Fine. s. (Jfin, Ciinbr.) 1. A mulct; a 
pecuniary punishment (Davie s). 2. Penalty 

(Shakspeare). 3. Forfeit ; money paid for any 
exemption or liberty (Pope). 4. The end; 
conclusion (fin, Fr.) (Sidney). 

Fine, in law', hath various applications. 
Sometimes it is used for a formal conveyance 
of lands or tenements, or of any thing inherit- 
able, being in esse temporis finis ,-in order to 
cut off all controversies. Others define it to 
be a liiiul agreement between persons, con- 
cerning any lauds or rents, &c. of which any 
suit or writ is depending between them ill any 
court. 

Fine, sometimes signifies a sum of money 
paid for entering land? or tenements let by 
lea^e ; and sometimes a pecuniary mulct for ait 
offence committed against the king and his 
laws, or against the lord of the manor. 

Fines for alienation, in feodal law; 
one of the attendants or consequences of tenure 
by vassahisip. Knight-service, according to 
Blackstone, was that of fines due to the lord 
fortveiy .donation, w'henever the tenant had 
occasion to make over his land to another. 
This ilep.-c Vd on the nature of the feodal con- 
nection , u 1 .ot being reasonable nor allowed, 
that a feu should transfer his loitl's gift 
to mod i i, ami substitute a new tenant to do 
tlic bci'v ‘-:v in hii owu stead, without the con- 
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aeftt of the lord : and, as the feodal obligation 
was considered as reciprocal, the lord also could 
not alienate his seignory without the consent 
of his tenant, which consent of his was called 
an attornment. This restraint upon the lord 
soon wore away ; that upon the tenant conti- 
nued longer. For when every thing came in 
process ot time to be bought and sold, the lords 
would not grant a licence to their tenants to 
aliene, without a fine being paid ; appre- 
hending that, if it were reasonable for the heir 
to pay a fine or relief on the renovation of his 
paternal estate, it was much more reasonable 
that a stranger should make the same acknow- 
ledgment on his admission to a newly-purchas- 
ed feud. 

To Fine. v. a. (from the adjective.) 1. To 
refine; to purify (Job). 2. To embellish ; to 
decorate: not used ( Shakspeare ). 3. To make 
less coarse (Mortimer). 4. To make transpa- 
rent (Mortimer). 5. To punish with pecu- 
niary penalty (from the substantive) (Locke). 

To Fine. ». n. To pay a fine (Oldham). 

To FI'NEDRAW. i>. a.(fine and draw.) 
One whose business is to sew up a rent. 

FINE-DRAWING or Rentering, a 
dexterous sewing up or rejoining the parts of 
any cloth, stuff, or tne like, torn or rent in the 
dressing, wearing, &c. It is prohibited to 
fine-draw pieces of foreign manufacture upon 
those of our own, as has formerly been prac- 
tised. See Rent krin g. 

FI'NEFINGERED. a. (fine and finger.) 
Nice; artful; exquisite (Spenser). 

Fl'NlSLY. ad. (from ji?ie.) J. Beautifully; 

elegantly (Addison). 2. Keenly; sharply; 
with a thin edge or point ( Peacham ). 3. Not 
coarsely; not meanly; gayly (Bacon). 4. In 
small parts; subtilcly ; not grossly (Boyle). 

FINENESS, s. (from fine.) I. Elegance; 
beauty; delicacy (Sidney). 2. Show ; splen- 
dour ; gayety ot appearance (Decay of Piety). 

3. Sublilty; artfulness; ingenuity ( Shaksp .). 

4. Purity; freedom from dross or base mix- 
tures (Bacon). 

Fl'NER. s. (from fine.) One who purifies 
metals (Proverbs). 

Fl'NER Y. s. (from fine.) Show ; splendour 
of appearance ; gayety of colours (Southern). 

Finery, in the iron works, is one of the 
tw6 forges at w hich they hammer the sow r or 
pig iron. 

Into the finery they first put the pigs of iron, 
placing three or four of them together behind 
the fire, with a little of one end tntust into it; 
where, softening by degrees, they stir and work 
them with long bars ofiron, and expose at dif- 
ferent times the different parts to tne blast of 
the bellows, in order to refine it as equally as 
possible, till the metal runs together with a 
sound ifiass or lump, which they call a half- 
bloom. They then lake this out, and give it a 
few strokes with their sledges ; afterwards they 
carry it to a great heavy hammer, raised by the 
motion of a water-wheel ; where, applying it 
dexterously to the blows, they presently heat it 
out into a thick short square. This they put 
into the finery agaiu, and heating it ren-hot, 
they work it out under the same hammer till it 
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comes to be in the shape of a bar in thomiddle, 
but with two square knobs at the ends, which 
they call an ancony. It is then carried into 
the other forge called the chafery. 

FINEERING. See Veneering. 

FINE'SSE. s. (French.) Artifice; strata- 
gem. 

FI'NGER. s. (pinsen, Saxon.) 1. The 
flexible member of the hand by which men 
catch and hold (Kcil\. 2. A small measure of 
extension ; the breaclih of a finger (Wilkins). 
3. The hand; .the instrument ot work (Wat.). 

To Fi'nger. v. a . (from the noun.) l.To 
touch lightly; to toy with (Grew). 2. To 
touch unseasonably or thievishly (South). 3. 
To touch an instrument of musick (Shak- 
speare). 4. To perform any work exquisitely 
with the fingers (Spenser). 

Finger-board, that thin, black covering 
of wood laid over the neck of a violin, violon- 
cello, &c. on which, in performance, the 
strings are pressed by the fingers of the left- 
hand, while the rielit manages the how. 

FINGERED LEAF, iu botany. See Di- 
gitate. 

FINGERING, in music, the disposing of 
the fingers in a convenient, natural, and apt 
manner, in playing any instrument ; but more 
especially the organ and piano- forte. Just and 
true fingering are of the first importance to the 
musician; but can scarcely ever be attained, 
particularly with regard to the abovcnicntioneil 
instruments, without the directions of a skil- 
ful master. 

Fl'NGLEFANGLE. s. (from fangle). A 

trifle ; a burlesque word (Uudibras). 

FINGRIGO, in botany. See Pisoni A. 

FFNICAL. a. (from fine.) Nice; foppish 
(Shakspeare). 

Fl'NICALLY. ad. Foppishly. 

FI'NIC ALNESS. s. ({'ram finical). Super- 
fluous nicety ; foppery. 

FINING. See Clarification. 

To Fi'NISlI. v. a. ( finir , French.) 1. To 
bring to the end purposed ; to complete (Luke). 
2. To make perfect (Broome). 3. To perfect ; 
to polish to the excellency intended (Black- 
more). 4. To end ; to put an end to. 

Fl'NlSHER. s. (from finish.) 1. Per- 
former; accomplisher (Shakspeare). 2. One 
that puts an end; cntler (Hooker). 3. One 
that completes or perfects’ (Milton). 

F1NISTERRR, the most westerly cape or 
promontory of Spain, in p. 17 W. Ion. and 
42. 51 N. lat. This cape is likewise the most 
westerly part of the continent of Europe. 

Finisterke, a department of France, 
which includes part of the late province of 
Bretagne. . Its name corresponds to our word, 
the Land’s End, it being the most westerly 
part of France. Quimper is the episcopal 
town. 

FI'NITE. a- ( finiius , Latin.) Limited; 
bounded ; terminated (Brown). 

FI'NITE LESS. a. (from finite .) Without 
bounds; unlimited (Brown). 

FINITELY, ad. (from finite.) Within 
certain limits; to a certain degree (Stilling.). 
FI'NITENESS (homfinite.) Limita- 
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tion ; confinement within certain boundaries 
(Norris). 

Fl'NITUDE. s. (from finite.) Limitation ; 
confinement within certain boundaries (Chey.). 

FINLAND, a province of Sweden, having 
the Gulnh of Bothnia on the W. Russia on 
the E. tne Gulph of Finland on the S. and 
Bothnia and Lapland on the N. The inhabit- 
ants differ from the Swedes, both in their 
manners and language. In the beginning of 
1793* a tract of land, of the circumference 
of 392,000 Swedish ells, suddenly sunk to the 
depth of 1 5 fathoms. 

FFNLESS. a. (from fin.) Wanting fins. 
FI'NLIKE. a. (fin and like.) Formed in 
imitation of fins ( Dry den ). 

FJ'NNEIX a. (fiom fin.) Having broad 
edges spread out on either side (Mortimer). 

FENNY, a. (from fin.) Furnished with 
fins ; formed for the element of water (Black- 
more). 

Fi NOCHIO, i n botany. See Anethum. 
FINSCALE, in ichthyology. See Cypri- 

NUS. 

FINTO, a term in music, applied to the 
preparation for a cadence which is not exe- 
cuted. 

FFNTOED. a. (fin and toe.) Palmipe- 
dous; having a membrane between the toes 
(%/). 

FIONDA, an ancient episcopal town of 
Natolia, in Asiatic Turkey. Lat. 3(i. 43 N. 
Lon. 31. 37 K. 

FIORENTINO, an ppiscopal town of 
Camiwgna di Roma, in Italy, belonging to the 
Ecclesiastical State. It is 44 miles S.E. of 
Home. Lat. 41. 46 N. Lon. 13. 27 E. 

FIORENZO (St), a maritime town of Cor- 
sica, near the gnlph of the same name. Lat. 
42. 33 N. Lon. <). 20 E. 

FL'PPLE. s. (from fibula , Latin.) A stopper 
(Bacon). 

FIR-TREE. See Pin us. 

FIRE. s. (Eyji, Saxon.) 1. The igneous 
element (Drytlcn). 2. Any tiling burning 
(Cowley). 3. A conflagration of towns or 
countries ( Gra 4. Flame; light; lustre 
(S ha k spear e). 5. Torture by burning {Prior). 
(j. The punishment of the damned ( haiah ). 
7. Any thing that inflames the passions (Shak- 
speare). 8. Ardou^of temper (Atterlury). 9. 
Liveliness of imagination ; vigour of fancy ; 
force qf expression ; spirit of sentiment (Cow- 
ley). 10. The passion of love ( Shadwell ). 
1 L. Eruption or imnosthumation : a9, St. An - 
(hony's fire. 12. To set Fire aw, or set on 
Fire. To kindle ; to inflame (Taylor). 

To Fir e. v. a. (from the noun.) l.To 
set on fire, to kindle (Hayward). 2. To in- 
flame the passions ; to animate (Dry den) . 3. 
To drive by fire (Shakspcare). 

To Fire, v . n. l.To take fire; to be kin- 
dled. 2. To be inflamed with passion. 3. To 
discharge any firearms (Smith). 

Fire, in natural philosophy. Combustion: 
the decomposition of combustible bodies accom- 
panied with light and heat. 

This definition agrees equally with the popular 
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idea attached to the term, and the seoee la which 
it is Employed in modern science. * • ■■ 

The word, however, has been used in varieuf 
senses by philosophers of various schools ; an4 
hence, in works of close reasoning, has of late 
been generally exchanged for that of combustion; 
as a term affording a more definite meaning, and 
one less liable to mistake. See the article Com- 
bustion. 

Fire, under this view of the subject, is not a 
substance, but a quality. It supposes an igneous 
or combustible body ; it supposes such body to 
be consuming or wasting away by a new action 
introduced into it ; and it supposes this action to 
be attended with a copious emission of light and 
heat. All these may exist separately; but it is a 
compound operation resulting from the union of 
the whole that alone produces combustion or fire. 

Heat may exist without fire, for water itself 
may be made to contain a very large portion of 
heat. In like manner, light may exist in a sepa- 
rate state ; for many putrescent substances elicit 
light without any sensible change in their tem- 
perature ; the female glow-worm secretes it from 
an organ near its tail, the fire-fly from its body 
generally, and the pausu3 sphaerocerus from the 
globules of its antennas ; yet the light thus se- 
creted neither consumes the insect that secretes 
it, nor produces any sensible heat upon the ob- 
ject from which it is reflected. In the same man- 
ner the light of the moon is totally unconnected 
with fire ; nor when collected by a convex lens 
into the most powerful focus do its rays manifest 
the least portion of sensible heat. The change 
produced in a combustible body in consequence 
of combustion, or its being set on fire, may also 
be produced by another cause, and occur with- 
out any emission of light w h^t ; but such a 

change caunot be called fire, because it takes 
place without the essential properties of fire, 
which are light and heat. It has; indeed, heen 
called ih)\o combustion, but even this term is 
highly incorrect; for though the result is the 
same, the phenomena of combustion do not en- 
ter into the change : and lienee, this last effect 
has, with much more precision, been of late years 
denominated dcoxydation. The only body we 
are acquainted with that possesses all the>e sepa- 
rate powers in itself is the sun: for the sun is 
now clearly ascertained to emit three distinct 
sets of rays ; one set colorific, another calorific, 
and a third dcoxydizing; and hence, by different 
contrivances, the sun may be made to enlighten 
without heating, to heat without enlightening, 
and to deoxydiie without producing either of 
the other effects. 

Under most of the old systems of philosophy, 
however, fire was employed not merely to ex- 
press combustion, but in the sense in which 
the term heat or caloric is employed in the pre- 
sent day : and it was, on this account, necessary 
to distinguish the direct sense in which the term 
was used by some previous adjunct, and to de- 
scribe it as elementary or latent, and sensible or 
actual : and by such philosophers it was regard- 
ed in the same manner as caloric is for the most 
part regarded among ourselves; as a substance 
sni generis, and not as a mere privation of cold 
in the ignited body. See the article Caloric. 

Such was the language of Democritus, Epicu- 
rus, and most of the Greek philosophers.: and 
such was that of Boerhaave, tlomberg, and Craw- 
ford before the term caloric was introduced into 
the philosophical vocabulary. It was concaved 
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Vo be a simple substance reared from a combina- 
tion bf prmordial atoms uniting in a peculiar 
mode, like any other simple substance, and 
rendered obvious or sensible by aggregation. 
This tenet of the Epicureamphilosophy, however, 
was controverted by Aristotle and the Peripate- 
tics, who maintained that there was no such thing 
as elementary tire, but that heat is in every in- 
stance produced by a commotion of the element- 
ary particles of the heated body. 1 his latter 
tenet, together with the general philosophy of 
Aristotle, descended to a very late period of Eu- 
ropean learning ; it formed a part of the creed of 
Bacon, Boyle, des Cartes, and Newton ; and after a 
sleep of nearly a century, has again been in some 
degree revived by count Rumford and Mr. Davy. 

Fire in a sensible or collective state is well 
known to be one of the grandest agents of na- 
ture ; and for this very reason, perhaps, was re- 
garded amongst most nations in an early period of 
the world either as the creator and productive 
cause of all tilings, or, at least, as the substance 
from which the Creator produced all things. 
Hence the Persians, Ethiopians, Scythians, and 
Carthagenians, in the Old World, and the Mex- 
icans and Peruvians in the New, paid divine 
honours to fire itself, or to the sun, which 
was esteemed the sublimcst representation of 
this element. Zoroaster ordained the erection 
of pyrea or temples dedicated to fire throughout 
all Persia. And even the Hebrews imagined lire 
to be the grandest proof of the presence of 

the Deity. Under this symbol he appeared to 
Moses on Mount Iloreb; and to the Hebrews 
at large on Mount Sinai, on the promulgation of 
the sacred law: and under this symbol he evinc- 
ed his protective presence every night, by assum- 
ing the form of a fiery pillar. And, impressed 
with this idea, the Jews were ever anxious to pre- 
serve it in a pure and active flame upon the na- 
tional altar. When, therefore, the Jews were 
borne away in captivity to Persia, the priests took 
the sacred fire of the altar and concealed it in a 
dry cave, with which none but themselves were 
acquainted ; and where, on their restoration to 
liberty, the posterity ot those priests found it on 
their return to Judea. (Maccab. ii. 1, IS.) Fire 
was regarded with an equal degree of veneration 
throughout Greece and Home. Temples in every 
city were erected to the goddes Vesta — a name 
importing fire, whether derived from the Grecian 
«<m», or the Hebrew khuk, and in every temple 
a lambent flame was perpetually burning over 
the altar. And even so late as in the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era, when Heliogabalus an- 
ticipated his own apotheosis, and instituted the 
worship of himself over all the Roman empire, 
having erected a magnificent temple to his own 
divinity, he supplied its altar with sacred fire 
from the temple of Vesta, which he plundered 
for this purpose. 

We cannot be much surprised, therefore, 
that a belief so common among the people, should 
become a frequent doctrine among the philoso- 
phers f and that all things'should be supposed to 
originate from Are as an element, instead of from 
Are as a god. Such was the opinion of Heracli- 
tus, who rendered himself more celebrated than 
any other sage of the Pyrean school, by the elo- 
quent but obscure and dogmatic manner with 
which he wrote upon this subject. In modern 
times, the same tenet has been frequently started 
afresh; and if not pressed to the full extent to 
which Itwas carried by Heraclitus, exhibiting 


such intimate marks of Analogy and association 
as perpetually to remind us of the Heraclitxan 
system. Button supposed ithe whole earth 
to have been at first a complete body of liquid 
flre; and to have consisted of a comet, and a 
portion of the sun's exterior limb carried off by 
such comet, in consequence of its having given 
the sun an oblique stroke in the course of its or- 
bit. At its first origin, therefore, the earth, upon 
this system, was nothing more than a large vi- 
treous mass in a state of fusion. This state of 
fusion constituted the chaos of which every na- 
tion has some tradition: and from the chaotic 
mass, as it became gradually cool, the earth in 
its present state was progressively developed. 
He conceived this operation to have been the 
work of a multitude of ages, and endeavoured to 
reconcile the chronology of Moses with that of 
the Pundits of Hindustan, by conjecturing that 
while the former only begins his date from the 
period when the earth first became habitable, the 
latter calculate from the earliest origin of the 
globe in its state of liquid heat. To detail the 
arguments which have been adduced in opposi- 
tion to this and similar systems would engross 
too much time, as well as paper. We refer the 
reader, therefore, to the works of Woodward, 
Whitehurst, Howard, and Kirwan. 

Dr. Hutton published a theory of the earth 
about fourteen years ago, in the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Transactions, in which, after contend- 
ing for the existence of an immense subterra- 
licous fire in its center, he endeavours to prove 

that every substance in contact with this fiery 
mass 18 fused by its operation; and when fused, 
raised by the violence of its heat above the level 
of the sea : that all the continents we have disco- 
vered, and the most solid strata of which they 
consist, have been thus formed; that new conti- 
nents are perpetually rearing in the same man- 
ner from the wasting particles of those at present 
existing ; and that these new ones will ascend and 
appear hereafter, when those now existing shall 
have been emit ely frittered away. This theory, 
which is in no small degree confused and incon- 
sistent, has been attacked with ability and spirit 
by M de Luc and Mr. Kirwan, who attribute all 
the phenomena of nature to aqueous solution ; a 
theory more minutely adverted to in various 
notes in Book V, of Lucretius, where the poet 
gives his own system of cosmology. 

M. de Mai ran has attempted to prove that the 
earth is infinitely more indebted for the heat it 
receives, to its own central fires, than to the rays 
of the sun. He allows that this latter, by adding 
some portion of heat to the Surface of the earth, is 
the immediate cause of the vicissitude of the sea- 
sons ; but asserts, that were it not for tki conti- 
nual ascent of an immense quantity of subterra- 
nean heat, though the sun were perpetually to 
illuminate two-thirds of the globe at once, with a 
heat equal to that at the equator, the entire orb 
would soon condense into one general mass of 
solid ice. His reasonings on this subject are 
too long and intricate for insertion. There is, 
however, much ingenuity in them, and they are 
to»be found in the Hist, de PAcad. des Sciences, 
l’ann. 1765. It is probably from tlm theojy 
that Klopstock has drawn nis beautiful machi- 
nery of an interior world in the earth’s center, 
in which reside the guardian spirits of the globe, 
and the souls of departed saints: it is a para- 
dise, where celestial breezes blow, eternal splen- 
dour smiles, and the Almighty communicates. 
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in an especial manner, the wonders of his provi- 
dence and grace to the beatified inhabitants. 
Here a sun. that never sets or rises, shines with 
pure and uninterrupted radiance : from the beams 
of which the surface of the earth itself is perpe- 
tually nourished and rendered fertile : 

Von ihr fliesst leben und warme 

In die adern der erd empor. Die oberste 
sonne 

Bildet rnit dieser vertrauten gehiilfinn den blu- 
mig-en friihling 

Und den feu ri gen summer, a von sinkinden hal- 
mc belastet, 

Und den heibst auf traubengebirgen. In ihren 
bezirken 

1st niemals auf, und niemals untergegangen. 

Media's Ge$. 

Frpm him, through alt the veins of upper 
earth, 

Life flows, and heat. The sun above by him, 

His fixt associate, aided, deck’d with flowers 

Hears the young spring, the fiery summer 
rears, 

Loaded with fruits, and autumn’s vine-clad 
realm. 

The bright horizon he for ever gilds. 

Nor sets, nor rises. 

Good’s Lucretius, Note on b. I. v. 693. 

Under all these systems fire is contemplated as 
in a sensible state, in a state of fusion or of com- 
bustion ; in both which it is, as we have already 
observed, rather a compound quality than an ori- 
ginal and unigenous element. 

The cause of this eflect, the mode by which 
fire, as a quality, and more especially as a quality 
involving the three ideas of light, h»*at, and a 
wasting or consuming substance is produced, is 
a question that has not to this hour been satisfac- 
torily settled. We have entered at some length 
into the history of the different opinions that 
have been held upon this subject down to the 
system of Lavoisier, in the article Combustion, 
and have there hinted at a few of the objections 
that were offered to this elegant hypothesis upon 
its first appearance. The chief of these is directed 
against the teuct, that the light and heat trans- 
mitted during combustion, or fire in the popular 
acceptation of the term, are derived from the 
oxygen gass that is separated in the course of the 
operation either from the combustible body, or 
the air, or some other auxiliary material acting 
upon it. The objection that appeared to be fatal 
to this tenet was that the oxygen employed is 
often in a liquid or even in a solid state, and yet 
that a greater quantity of light and caloric are emit- 
ted than when it is employed in a gasscous state ; 
and the instances alluded to were combustion 
taking place, upon an union of nitric acid with 
the essential oils ot vegetables; and the sponta- 
neous firing of gunpowder in close vessels. The 
difficulty was at first attempted to be removed by 
Brugnatelli, who conjectured that oxygen com- 
bines with bodies in two distinct states— -some- 
times with, and at other times without, light and 
caloric : that in its gasseous form it always re- 
tains these two bodies : but by no means always 
when combined with solid substances, though 
whenever it does the same’result must necessarily 
follow in both cases. The conjecture is plausible, 
but still it is conjecture alone, and as such has 
been very far from proving satisfactory to anyone. 
In the Journal de Chimie of Mnni. Vans, vols. 11. 
and HI, other explanations have been offered, but 
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as little to the purpose. Finally, Dr. Thonjpimr 
ha, & proposed his improvement upon the theory, 
which is by far the best that has hitherto been ad- 
vanced, but which we forbear to enlarge upon, as 
we have already noticed it under the article Com- 
bustion. See also the articles Light, Oxygen, 
Phlogiston. 

Firk armS) are all sorts of arms charged with 
powder and ball, as cannon, musquets, carabines, ' 
pistols, blunderbusses, fitc. See Cannon, Gun, 
dec. 

Fire arrow, is a small iron dart, furnished 
with springs and bars, together with a match im- 
pregnated with powder and sulphur, which is 
wound about i’.s shaft. It is used by privateers 
and pirates to fire the sails of the enemy, and fdr 
this purpose is discharged from a mu-ket or a 
swivel-gun. The match being kindled by the ex- 
plosion, communicates the flame t.» the sail, 
against which it is directed, where the arrow is 
fastened by means of irs bars and springs. As 
this is peculiar to hot climates, particularly the 
West Indies, the sails being e .tremely dry, are 
instantly set on fire, and the fire is conveyed to 
the masts, rigging, and finally to the vessel it- 
self. 

Fife ball, in the art of war, a composition of 
meal-powder, sulphur, salt -pet re, pitch. Sc. c. 
about the biguess of a handgrenade, coated over 
with flax, and primed with a slow composition of 
a fusee. This is to be thrown into the enemy'* 
works in the night time, to discover where they 
are; or to fire houses, galleries, or blinds of the 
besiegers \ but they are then armed with spikes, 
or hooks of iron, that they may not roll off, but 
stick or hang where they are designed lo have any 
effect. 

Fire (Halls of), in meteorology, a kind of lu- 
minous bodies, generally appearing at a great 
height above the earth, with a splendour surpass- 
ing that of the moon; and sometimes equalling 
her apparent size. They generally proceed in this 
hemisphere from north to south, with vast velo- 
city, frequently breaking into several smaller ones, 
sometimes vanishing with a report, sometimes not. 
These luminous appearances no doubt constitute 
one part of the ancient prodigies, blazing stars or 
comets, which last they sometimes resemble in 
being attended with a train; but frequently 
they appear with a round and well defined disk. 
The first of these, of which we have any accurate 
account, was observed by Dr. Halley and some 
other philosophers at different places, in the year 
1719. From the slight observations they could 
take of its course among the stars, the perpendi- 
cular height of this body was computed at about 
seventy miles from the surface of the earth. 
The height of others has also been computed, and 
found to be various; though in general it is sup- 
posed to be beyond the limits assigned to our at* * 
mosphere, or where it loses its refractive power. 
Tlio most remarkable of these on record appear- 
ed on the 1 8th of August, 1783, about nine o'clock 
in the evening. It was seen to the northward of 
Shetland, and took a southerly direction for an 
immense space, being observed as faras the south- 
ern provinces of France, and one account says, 
that it was seen at Rome also. During its course 
it appeared frequently to have changed its shape} 
sometimes appearing in the fotm of one ball, 
sometimes of two or more ; sometimes with a 
train, sometimes without one. It passed over 
Edinburgh nearly in the zenith, and had then the 
appearance of a well defined round body, ex- 
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tfemely luminous, and of a greenish colour ; the 
light Which it diffused on the ground giving like- 
wise a greenish cast to objects. After passing the 
zenith it was attended by a train of considerable 
length, which continually augmenting, at last obli- 
terated the head entirely; so that it looked like a 
wedge, flying with the obtuse end foremost. The 
motion was not apparently swift, by reason of its 
great height ; though in reality it musthave moved 
with great rapidity, on account of the vast space it 
travelled over in a short time. In other places its 
appearance was very different. At Greenwich 
we are told, that two bright balls parallel to each 
other led the way, the diameter of which ap- 
peared to be about two feet ; and were followed 
by an expulsion of eight others, not elliptical, 
seeming gradually to mutilate, for the last was 
small. Between each two balls, a luminous ser- 
rated body extended, and at the last a blaze issued 
which terminated in a point. Minute particles 
dilated from the whole. The balls were timed 
first by a pure bright light, then followed a ten- 
der yellow, mixed with azure, red, green, &.c. ; 
which, with a coalition of bolder tints, and a re- 
flection from the other balls, gave the most beau- 
tiful rotundity and variation of colours that the 
human eye could be charmed with. The sudden 
illumination of the atmosphere, and the form and 
singular transition of this bright luminary, tended 
much to make it awful ; nevertheless, the amaz- 
ing vivid appearance of the different balls, and 
other rich connective parts, not very easy to deli- 
neate, gave an effect equal to the rainbow in the 
full zenith of its glory. 

Ingenious men have proposed various hypo- 
theses to account for these phenomena. Sec 
Aeroliths. 

FTREBRAND, j. {ftra and brand.) 1. A piece of 
wood kindled (Z* Estrange). 2. An incendiary ; 
one who inflame* factions ; one who causes mis- 
chief {Bacon). 

FI'REBliUSH. s. The brush which hangs by 
the fire to sweep the hearth {Swift). 

FIRE-COCKS, cocks fixed into pipes at proper 
positions, from which water may be drawn for the 
purpose of extinguishing fires. Church-wardens 
in London, and within the bills of mortality, are 
to fix fire-cocks at proper distance* in streets, and 
written marks near them, and to keep in every 
house thus marked an instrument or key foi 
opening the plug, and a large engine, and hand- 
engine for extinguishing lire, under the penalty 
of 101. 

All the laws relating to the prevention, &c. of 
fiic, are reduced into one statute, and former sta- 
tutes repealed, by 12 Geo. 111. cap. *7 3. 

Fire-eater, one who pretends to eat fire. 
We have a great number of mountebanks who 
have procured the attention and vender of the 
public, by eating of fire, walking on fire, washing 
their hands in melted lead, and the like tricks. 
The most celebrated of these was our countryman 
Richardson, much talked of abroad. His secret 
as related in the Journal des S^avans, of the year 
1680, consisted in a pare spirit of sulphur, where- 
with he rubbed life hands, and the parts that were 
to touch the fire which burning and cauterising 
the epidermis, hardened and enabled the skin to 
resist the fire. 

Fjre-ekotne, is a machine for extinguishing 
accidental fires by means of a stream or jet of wa- 
ter. The common squirting fire engine consists 
of a lifting pump placed in a circular or cylindric 
vessel of water, and wrought by two leavers that 


act always together. During the stroke, the quan- 
tity of water raised by the piston of the pump 
spouts with force through a pipe joined to the 
pump-barrel, and made capable of any degree df 
elevation, by means of a yielding leather pipe, or 
by a ball and socket turningevery way, screwecfon 
the top of the pump. The vessel containing the 
water is covered with a strainer, winch prevents 
the dirt and filth poured into it with the water 
from choaking the pump-work. Between the 
strokes of this engine the stream is discontinued, 
for want of an air vessel. 

The late improvements made on fire engines 
have been very great ; but as we cannot pretend 
to specify them all, wc shall merely describe one 
or two engines of the best construction ; at the 
same time admitting that others which we do not 
even mention have their respective degrees of 
merit. The engine invented by Howntree and Co. 
is vej-y ingenious on many accounts, as the reader 
will judge from the following descriptions. 

Fig. 1, in plate fit?, presents an end view of the 
working part of this eng. lie, supposing the engine 
cut down the middle A is a metal cylinder. B 
a piston or plunger acting in a circular direction 
by means of the levers CC, fixed upon the ends 
of its axis DD, the lower valve boxes on the out- 
side the cylinder, with each a valve LE. 'i hese 
boxes are "large, and so constructed as to prevent 
the metal cylinder being clogged up with gravel, 
sand.or other dirt, which frequently is the cause of 
other engines being useless after working a short 
time. These boxes have each a clack door on the 
outside, which sci ews off, for the convenience of 
taking out the gravel, sand, or oilier dirt which 
may have collected there ; by which means the 
engine is always kept in a working state. 

These clack-doors ate shewn at A, "g. 2. 
E the upper box with its valves FF. G the air- 
vessel. H the discharge pipe, and 1 the pipe that 
conveys the water to the engine, commonly called 
the suction pipe/ 

Fig. 3. represents a side view of the working 
parts. A the metal cylinder. B the piston and 
axle. F the upper vaive box. HH the discharge 
pines co\cred with caj s KK, which screw off 
when the engine is played, and the leather pipes 
and branches arc screwed on. G the air-vcsscl. 
tl the suction pipe. L,L ; E,L, springs fixed to the 
side of the wood cistern. Fig 4. is a perpendicular 
view, where AA represent* the cylinder, B the 
piston and axle. D, l), the valve boxes. C, C, 
C, C, C, C, C, C, the levers fixed on the piston, 
axle, and connected by the bars I* P : < » O being 
the bearings for the piston axle. At Fig. 2, the en- 
gine in profile with its handle, ike. ready for 
working. M a wooden cistern. L, L, I L, four 
springs firmly fixed to the side of the cittern on 
which the levers C, C, &c. strike. In wotk- 
ing, these springs help to return the Btroke, 
that the arms of the men employed arc effectually 
relieved from that heavy sho* k attendant ou the 
use of other engines. P the bars which connect 
the levers C, C, C, &c , and at a small distance 
from which the wooden handles N, N, are fixed. 
K, K, the caps on the discharging pipes, which 
arc to be taken off, in order to fix on the leather 
pipe or branches, when, the engine is to be put in 
action. Ou trial, this engine lias given very 
great satisfaction. 

A very ingenious and useful fire engine, invent* 
ed by Mr Bcnj. Dearborn, is described iu thtf 
Trans, of the American Academy, for 1*704: ^re 
extract the following particulars. — Fig. 6, plat# 
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69> A B, and C D, are the edges of two planks, 
confined together by four bolts : a b> and c d, are 
two cylindrical barrels, in each of which a piston, 
with a valve, is fastened to the spear e, and is 
moved up and down alternately by the motion 
of the arms E E. Beneath each barrel a hole is 
made through the plank A B, which is covered 
with a valve. The arms E E, are suspended on 
the common centre / : there are also arms paral- 
lel to these on the opposite side; g g are the ends of 
the handles which are fastened across the ends of 
the arms. At k a bolt goes across, from arm to arm, 
to which the piece /, k y is afiftted, and on which 
it plays ; the lower end of this piece is fastened 
to the top of the spear e. — G, /, /, is a standard 
for the purpose of supporting the arms, to which 
there is a correspondent one on the opposite side ; 
both are notched into the edges of the planks, 
wheA they are secured by a bolt, which passes 
through them at /, and has a nut or forelock on 
the opposite side. HI, HI, are square braces, 
answering the purpose of ducts, through which 
the water ascends from the barrels, passing 
through the plank at m. — K. L, K L, are irons in 
the form of a 'staple , in order to confine the 
braces : the lower ends of these irons meet, and 
are secured by a bolt passing through them, and 
M N, « o , which is a piece that goes up through a 
mortice in the centre of the planks. This piece 
is square from the lower end, till it reaches the 
top of the braces; whence they become cylindri- 
cal to the top, the upper end being perforated 
sufficiently low down, in order to communicate 
with the braces. O P, is an iron ring, that sur- 
rounds the’tuhe, and has two shanks which ascend 

through the head, with screws on the top »t 

pi q ■ — *y i* a ferule nailed round the tube. 

Fns. 'I. is the same engine; the arms anti stand- 
ards being taken off, in order to delineate moic 
clearly the mode of securing the. braces; an ob- 
ject winch is completely effected by a wedge driven 
into the mortice a: beneath the upper plank A, is 
a hole fur admitting a passage to the bolt, which 
secures the standards. In this figure, a sivle view 
of the head is given, with the pipe in a perpendi- 
cular direction. 

The machine is confined within a box, set on 
wheels, as in the common fire-engines. The whole is 
made of wood, excepting the spears of the pumps, 
and a few bolts. Sec. The advantages of this ma- 
chine are, that it can be made in any place where 
common pumps are ^fuiu facto red; the interior 
woih will not exceed one-fourth of the price of 
those which are constructed on the usual plan; and 
that they are incomparably more easy to work, 
than the common ones; circumstances which 
strongly recommend the American fire-engine to 
the attentfbn of the public. 

Fire-escape, a contrivance for the purpose 
of rescuing persons in imminent danger from fire. 

The following is a descript ion of some machines 
for that purpose, sent to the Lyceum of Ails, that 
the commission appointed to examine them might 
ascertain which of them might be executed on a 
large scale, and promised to answer the public 
expectation. 

The first., which is raised by means of simple 
parallelograms, supports, at its upper extieuiity, 
a pulley, into which passes a cord, whereby men, 
Stationed on the carriage, raise and lower a basket ( 
intended to receix e the persons who are in danger;* 
but the author bos not considered, that when this 
fcukfctvis charged, such a weight at the extremity 


of the parallelograms would be too greatj 
would infallibly break them: besides, when thus 
suspended, it would be impossible to bring off the 
sick and infirm. 

The second machine consisted of a vehicle on 
four wheels ; on planks across it are fixed the tw o 
first uprights, to which is attached a jointed lad- 
der, in an inclined position; and which is folded 
together when the machine is removed. Two other 
uprights, placed about two-thirds of the length of 
the vehicle, hold a grooved-frame, in 'a vertical 
position, intended to support the ladders, when 
unfolded at their length, from the front to the hind- 
part of the carriage; being in length twenty metres, 
and inclined forty-five degrees } bo that in this po- 
sition they rise in vertical height thirteen metres, 
or about forty feet. 

To the top of the last ladder is fixed a platform, 
for the purpose of receiving the sufierers. But 
this platform, when charged, would break the lad- 
der if it had not some support; for this purpose 
the inventor has ingeniously contrived a framing, 
that rises vertically up to the platform. This 
framing stands on grooved planks, that cross the 
back part of the carriage, in such a manner, that, 
if the ladders are unfolded only in part, the fram- 
ing rises more horizontally in proportion, to sup- 
port the platform. 

Along this inclined ladder mounts a basket or 
box, by means of a cord that passes into a pulley 
attached to the top of the platform. This cord is 
pulled by men, stationed in the body of the ve- 
hicle. The chest or box sliding the whole length 
of the ladder, is calculated to afford a facility of 
escape to the unfortunate persons, whose strength 
on these occasions cannot he depended nil. 

The principal defect of this machine is that of 
unfolding the laddeis by means of cords, that are 
so liable to be entangled, and which, in moments 
so urgent, as those of fiit, might be attended with 
the most melancholy consequences. 

Another, not less material defect, is that of at- 
taching the platform to the top of the ladder; this 
platfonn would bend the whole ladder by its weight, 
and would strain the iron rods; it would he more 
adviscable to affix it to the upper part of the 
hinder framing. This machine, upon the whole, 
Sreir cd too complicated. 

The tliiid is made by the same hand, and is 
cons ti noted in a waggon, of common width, four 
metres in length. From the middle of it rise two 
uprights, four metres in height, and dimly fixed; 
their top supports an axis. 

A frame, turning on this axis, is placed hori- 
zontally w hen the machine is removed, and verti- 
cally for actual use. Along it are folded two other 
frames, which, when extended in a vertical posi- 
tion, rise to the height of sixteen metres, or about 
fifty feet, a height sufficient to reach the loftiest 
parts of houses. The parts of this framing are 
extended, by means of two cords, with pulleys, 
each of them being pulled by one man; in the 
sides of this framing are placed two hooks, by 
which it is fixed at the height required. 

The top supports a platform, which is firmly 
fastened to it; but as the frame rises to such ft 
great height, the platform, when charged, would, 
from its unsteadiness, be extremely dangerous, had 
not the inventor ingeniously adapted two strong 
brass wires behind, and two others in the front of 
this platform. The two first run in a parallel di- 
rection to a capstan, placed in the back part of 
the waggon, and the two others to a capstan 



hi the front; by means of which the requisite ten- 
sion is given to the cords, and they firmly keep 
the framing vertical, in the same manner as the 
shrouds of n ship secure the masts in their position. 
These brass wires are very strong, and give the 
necessary security to the platform, which will thus 
carry several persons without any danger of tot- 
tering; it may even be relied upon, that it is kept 
in its position as steadily as it could be by wood- 
work. But these brass wires serve for another 
purpose ; they are intended for the chests or ve- 
hicles to slide down from the top of the platform 
to the bottom of the waggon, and ascend in the 
same manner by means of cords that pass two 
pulleys, adapted to the platform; the cord of the 
chest belonging to the rear of the wug“on is pulled 
by a capstan, fixed in the bottom of the waggon, 
and another by a wheel, which serves to regulate 
the velocity in descending. 

This chest, raised to the platform, is particu- 
larly intended lo receive the unfortunate people 

ready to perish iu the flames, the women, the 

children, and the infiim, who arc to be placed on 
steps made in the chest, which will descend down 
the brass wires, in an inclined plane, without 
Swing or shock : when landed at the bottom of 
the waggon, it is opened before, and eveiy assist- 
ance given the sufferers. 

The second chest, which is in the front of the 
waggon, is raised in the same manner to the top 
of the platform by means of a cord that passes 
into a pulley, adapted to the said chest; which 
cord is to be pulled by one or two men. 

This second chest, which contains steps like the 
first, is for raising up to the platform the persons 
employed on the occasion; it may lik< wise he 
used in any exigency, for the same purpose as the 
first. 

These chests have rails to assist in descending 
into the inside, and hold two or three persons : 
each of them is provided with four strong iron 
staples, through which pass the brass wires, thus 
keeping them perfectly steady in their course. 

The platform has parapets, which fit to it ac- 
cording to whichever side it is necessary to place 
the temporary bridge, thrown across to the window 
of the house that is on fire; this bridge is strongly 
fastened to the window by means of grappling 
irons, and is provided with rails. But on those 
sides of the parapet on which the chests land, the 
ingenious inventor has contrived swinging gates, 
with parapets above them, which are pushed aside 
by the chest at the moment of its arrival ; thus 
combining all the security and dispatch that can 
be desired. 

But as too much facility cannot be given to the 
firemen in ascending, the artist has added a rope- 
ladder, fastened at top to one of the upper cross- 
beams of the waggon; this is joined by a ladder of 
wood, which stands on the bottom of the carriage. 
These two ladders will afford the firemen every fa- 
cility to ascend with celerity to the platform. This 
rope-ladder might likewise be fastened to the plat- 
form -on the contrary side to the fire. The wag- 
gon will be kept in its position by blocks placed 
under the \i heels. 

Instead of ropes, the above ladder, if it mav be 
thought proper, may be made of brnss, with steps 
of wood : as rope steps are rather difficult of as- 
cent. The frame of the machine will serve to 
support the leather pipes, without detriment to its 
working. 

When constructed on a large scale, this ma- 


chine must be made of deal, particularly th* 
frame, and likewise the bottom of the waggon. The 
wheels must be sufficiently strong, and of common 
wood; the chests of wood and uzicr. and Slued 
with velvet. 

All the upper parts must be of iron, with their 
apparatus; the platiotm may be I mud with iron 
plate® underneath, to preserve it iioin fire. The 
inventor has likewise contrived an apron or skreen, 
also of plate iron, fitted to, and suspended before 
this piatfoim, towards the house, to secuie the 
whole ot the upper pari of the machine against 
the fury of the fiairfrs 

The commission of the Lyceum, conceiving that 
tics machine may he t secured on a large scale, 
aud that it is calculated to answer every' purpose 
for which it is intend'd, as a n rtimpcncc foi his 
labours, derived M. Donjon a medal and a down, 
at one of their lute public sitting**, for the irfveti- 
tion. 

A fir#* -escape, invented by a Mr. Macros, 5* 
described iu tic lojili number of tin* Philo- 
sophical Magazine, or number 8 of the. Retro- 
spect. But we think it too complex lor gencial 
adoption. 

The method r.f descent by a rope, mid the ra- 
pidity of motion imped' d by frutiosi, has been 
long known; and the nid^t coiituwmce we 
remember of this nature is, we think, equal, 
if not superior, to Mr. Ma^crtVs. It i< de- 
scribed by the ct.hbiatcd Galileo, iu bis Me- 
chanical Dialogues, as pradis'd by a friend of 
bis, and is this: about a cylinder of two inches 
thick, and eight or ten long, lie cut a notch spi- 
rally, of one turn and a Inlf. and no inure, big 
enough to receive the cord ho d< sigm d to use, nud 

lii'di he put into the notch at the upper end, and 
brought out. at the lover ; afterwards he enclosed 
that cylinder and cord m a wooden, or rather, a 
tm tube, made with clasps or hinges to open or 
shut lengthways at pleasure. Then, having made 
fast the rope abov«., grasping the tin case with 
both his hands, he hung by his arms ; whence, 
such was the compression of the cord between the 
ambient tube and the cylinder, that he could stop 
himself at plcnsuie by clinching his bauds closer, 
and by loosening his hold a little, he could let 
himself down gently as he pleased. 

If a stirrup for each foot were attached with 
sufficient stiength to the tin case, as it might 
easily be, we conceive a descent by this contri- 
vance would be far pref^ble to that by Mr. 
Maseres’s : and if by any accidental circumstance 
the motion ol the cylinder and tin case should bo 
completely stopped, the person descending would 
only have to take his f(4»t out of the Stirrups, 
when he might slide down the rope in the usual 
way ; whereas in Mr. Masrrcs’s fire-escape, if a 
knot or other obstacle in the rope should pi event 
its drawing through the holes in the regulator, the 
person descending, having previously buckled 
himself in, is kept suspended in a situation little, 
if at all, better than the one he had just left in* 
the consuming house. Rut both these contriv- 
ances, it must be observed, are liable to th« 
objection of the person bruising himself against 
the wall of the house as he descends* 

On this occasion we? would beg leave to point 
out the great utility of these fringed ropes, which 
should be fastened to the foot of a bedstead, and 
extend to a sufficient length to allow of a person 1 # 
descending by them, through a window, in case o# 
fire. The custom of keeping long rope ladder# ha 



re-places. 

Ued-rboms- tnusl also be strongly recommended to the inventor, by three persons, 'ftie price of l trie 
general adoption. # compound solution is estimated at one halfpenny" 

Method (if extinguishing fire in Chimneys. — It is pcrpound. See farther on this subject Gregory V 
tfell known that the inner parts of chimneys easily Mechanics, vol. ii. pp. 178 — 182. 
tSkefire; the soot that kindles therein emits a Fire-flair, in ichthyology. See Raja. 
greater flhme, according as the tunnel is more ele- Fire-fly, in entomology. See Lampyris. 
rated, because the current of air feeds the fire. If Fire-lock, a small gun, which is placed against' 
this current could therefore be suppresed, the fire a mart’s shoulder, and fired by means of a flint 
would soon be extinguished. In order to this, communicating a spark to powder in a receptacle 
some discharge a pistol into the chimAey, which pan, or Jock. 

1 produces’ uo effect. Water thrown into the chim- Fire-man, 1*. one who is employed to extin- 
ney at top is equally useless, because it couie's guish burning houses. 2* A man of violent pas- 
down through the middle of tlfe tunnel, ahd not sions. 

along the sides. It would be more advisable to Fi'renew, a. New from the forge j new frooh 
atop, with a wet blanket, the upper orifice of the the melting-house fShnkspeare ). 
tunnel : but the surest and readiest method is to FFrepan. s. (fire and pan. ) 1. A. pan for holding, 
apply the blanket either to the throat of the chim- fire (Baron). 2. [In a gun.] Tlie receptacle for 
ney, or over the whole front of the fire-place. If the priming powder. 

there happens to be a chimney-board or a regis- Fire-office, an office for insurance from fire, 
ter, nothing can be so effectual as to apply them See Assurance and Insurance. 

Immediately; and having by that means stopp’d Fire-places, arc contrivances for commit- 
the draught of air from below, the burning soot nicating heat to rooms, a? well as for answering 
will be put out as readily and as completely as a various purposes of art and manufacture. Setf 
candle is put out by an extinguisher, Which acts Chimney, FuRNACE, and STOVE, 
exactly upon the same principle. On the subject of the most beneficial form in 

Compositions fir extinguishing Fire.— Mr. William which common fire-places may be constructed*. 
Knox, of Gothenburg, in Sweden, made many the public have been lately instructed, in a va- 
experiments with compositions for this purpose, luable essay by the ingeuious count Rumford: 
lie divides them into simple and compound solu- *« All chimney fire-places (says the author) 
tions. In the former class, he proposes to add to without exception, whether they are designed for 
75 gallons of water, 9 gallons of the strongest burning wood or coals, and even those which do 
solution of wood ashes ; or 6 gallons of the s»ot smoke, as well as those which do, may be 
finest pulverized pot-ashes; or 8$ gallons of com- greatly improved by mnking the alterations in 
in on salt, well dried, and finely bealen; or 8$ them here recommended; for it is by no means 
gallons of common vitriol or copperas, thoroughly merely to prevent chimneys from smoking that 
dried and finely pulverized; or 11$ gallons of the these improvements are recommended, but it is 
strongest herring-pickle ; or 9 gallons of alum also to make them better in all other respects as 
reduced to powder; or 19 gallons of clay, per- fireplaces; and When the alterations proposed 
fecily well dried, well beaten, and carefully are' properly executed, which may very easily bo 
sifted. r done with the assistance of the following plain 

Among the compound solutions, Mr. Knox and simple directions, the chimneys will never 
recommends to mix 75 gallons of water with 10 fail to answer, I will venture to say, even beyond 
quarts of clay, 10 quaits of vitriol, and 10 quails expectation. The room will be heated much 
of common salt ; ora similar quantity of water, more equally and more pleasantly, with less than , 
with 18 quarts of the strongest solution of wdod- half the fuel used before; the fire will be more 
aslies and 18 quarts of fine clay reduced to pow- cheeTFul and more agreeable ; and-the general ap- 
der ; or the same proportion of water, with 15 pea* a nee of the fire-place more neat and elegant, 
quarts of red-ochre, or the residuum of aqua- and the chimney will never smoke” 
fovtis, and 15 quarts of common salt : or, lastly, The author having stated, that these advantages 
io mix 15 quarts of the strongest herring-pickle, w fii be derived merely from diminishing the ca- 
aml 15 quarts of red- ochre, with 75 gallons of parity of the throat of the chimney, or that part 
water. All these diffejfc solutions, Mr. Knox j us t above the fire-place, proceeds to give tl.a 
remarks, are equally tffiSfcious in extinguishing following explanation of the technical terms which 
fire; but he prefers the compounds, as being the he finds it necessary to use : 

« surest and most powerful for that purpose.*' “ By the throat of a chimney (says be) l mean 

Y Another of the various inventions for extin- the lower extfemity of its canal, where it uuites 
guishing fire by chemical means, deserving of with the upper part of it« open fire-place. This 
notice, is tlfe composition prepared by M. Vou throat is commonly found about a (pot abovethe 
Aken, and which consists of the following ingre- level of the lower part of the mantle; and it is 
clients; sometimes contracted to a smaller size than the 

Ihs. rest of the canal of the chimney, and sometimes 

Burnt alum,.... 30 not In Plate 70, fig. 5 shows the section of a 

GrecR vitriol in powder.. chimney on the common construction, in which 

Cinabrese, or red-ochre, pulverized . . . . 20 d e is the throat. Fig. 6 shows the section of 

Potters*, or other clay, finely pounded the same chimney altered and improved, in which 

and sifted. <* i « the reduced throat • * 

water 630 «« The breast of a chimney is that part of it 

• which is immediately behind the mantle. is 

With 40 measures of this liquor an artificial the wall which forms the entrance from behmr 
fiW which would have required the labour of into the throat of the chimney irt front, or towards 
twSatv men, and 1500 measures of common the room. It is opposite, to the upper extremity 
wu % >a« extinguished, under the direction of 0 f the back of the open fire-place, and parrfld ta 

voL. iv’. T 1 
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it; in short, it may be said to be the back part of 
the 'mantle itself. In the figures 5 and 6 it is 
marked by the letter d. The width of the throat 
of chimney d t fig. 5, and d i fig. (3, is taken from 
the breast of the chimney to the back, and its 
length js taken at right angles to its width, or in 
a hue parallel to the mantle a fig. 5 and 6. 

*• The bringing forward of thes fire into the 
1 * 0001 , or rather bringing it nearer to the front of 
the opening of the fire-place, and the diminishing 
Of the throat of the chimney, being two objects 
principally had in view in the alterations in fire- 
places here recommended, it is evident that both 
these may be attained merely by bringing forward 
the back of the chimney. The only question 
therefore is, how far it should be brought forward? 
The answer is short, and easy to be understood ; 
bring it forward as far as possible, without dimi- 
nishing too much the passage which must be left 
for the smoke. Now as this passage, which, in 
its narrowest part, l have called the throat of the 
chimney, ought, for reasons which are fully ex- 
plained in the foregoing chapter, to he imme- 
diately, or perpendicularly over the fire, it is 
evident that the back of the chimney must always 
b'e built perfectly upright. To determine there- 
fore the place for the new back, or how far pre- 
cisely it ought to be brought forward, nothing 
more is necessary than to ascertain how wide the 
throat of the chimney ought to be left, or what 
space must be left between the top of the breast 
of the chimney, where the upright canal of the 
chimney begins, and the new hack of the firc-jdace 
carried up perpendicularly to that height. 

** In the course of my numerous experiments 
upon chimneys, I have taken much pains to de- 
termine the width proper to be given to this 
passage, and 1 have found* that, when the back of 
the fire-place is of a proper width, the best width 
lor the throat of a chimney, when the chimney 
and the fire-place are of the usual form and size, 
is four inches. Three inches indeed might some- 
times answer, especially where the fire-place is 
very small, and the chimney good, and well si- 
tuated. 

11 It may perhaps appear extraord inary, upon 
the first view of the matter, that fire-places of 
jueh different sizes should all require the throat 
of the chimney to be of the same width ; but when 
it is considered, that the capacity of the throat of 
a chimney does not depend on its width alone, 
but on its width and length taken together; and 
that in l&Tge fire-places, the width of the hack, 
and consequently the length of the throat of the 
chimney, is greater than in those which are 
•ifialler, this difficulty vanishes. 

“ And this leads us to consider another import- 
ant point respecting open fire-places, and that is, 
the width which it will in each case be proper to 
give to the back. In fire-places as they are now 
edmmonly constructed, the back is of equal width 
with the opening of the fire-place in front; but this 
construction is faulty on two accounts. First, in 
a fire-place so constructed, the sides of the fire- 
place or covings, as they are called, are parallel 
to* each other, and consequently ill-contrived to 
throw out into the room the heat they receive 
from the fire in the form of rhys ; and secondly, 
the large open corners Which are formed by 
making the back as wide at the opening of the 
fire-place in front, occasion eddies of wind, which 
frequently disturb the fire, and embarrass the 
f jnokft in its ascent in such a manner as often to 
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bring it into the room. Both these defects m«f 
be entirely remedied by diminishing the width of 
the back of the fire-place. The width which, in 
most cases, it will be best to give it, is one-third 
of the width of the opening of the fire-place in 
front. But it is not absolutely necessary to con-* 
form rigorously to this decision, nor will it always 
be possible. It will frequently happen that the 
back of a chimney must be made wider than, ac- 
cording to .the rule here given, it ought to be. 
This may be, either to accommodate the f)re-p1ace ( 
to a stove, which being already on hand must, to 
avoid the expense of purchasing a new one, be 
employed ; or for other reasons ; and any small 
deviation from the general rule will be attended 
with no considerable inconvenience. It will al- 
ways be best, however, to conform to it as far as 
circumstances will allow. 

M Where a chimney is designed for warding a 
room of a middling size, and where the thickness 
of the wall of the chimney in front, measured 
from the front of the mantle to the breast of the 
chimney, is nine inches, I should set off four 
inches more for the width of the throat of the 
chimney, which supposing the back of the chim- 
ney to be built upright, as it always ought to be, 
will give thirteen inches for the depth of the fire- 
place, measured upon the hearth, from the open- 
ing of the fire-place in front to the back. In this 
case thirteen inches would be a good size for the 
width of the back ; and three times thirteen inches, 
or thirty-nine inches, for the width of the opening 
of the fire-place in front; and the angle made by 
the back of the fire-place and the sides of it, or 
covings, would be just 135 degrees, which is the 
best position they can have for throwing heat into 
the room. 

u But I will suppose that in altering such a 
chimney it is found necessary, in order to ac- 
commodate the fire-place to a grate or stoxe al- 
ready on hand, to make the fire-place sixteen 
inches wide. In that case, I should merely in- 
crease the width of the back to the dimensions re- 
quired, without altering the depth of the chimney, 
or increasing the width of the opening of the 
chimney in front. The covings, it is true, would 
be somewhat reduced in their width, by this alter- 
ation; and their position with respect to the 
plane of the back of the chimney would be a little 
c.hanged; but these alterations would produce no 
bad effects of any considerable consequence, and 
would be much less lik^^o injure the fire-place, 
than an attempt to vfj/k the proportions of its 
parts nearer to the standard, by increasing the 
depth of the chimney, and the width of its open- 
ing in front: or than an attempt to preserve that 
particular obliquity of the covings which is recom- 
mended as the best (135 degrees), by increasing 
the width of the opening of the fire-place, without 
increasing its depth. ° 

The provision made for the passage of the 
chimney-sweeper up the chimney is thus describ- 
ed : “ In building up the new back of the fire- 
place, when this wall (which need never be more 
than the width of a single brick, in thickness) 
is brought up so high that there remains no more 
than aba$t ten or eleven inches between what is 
then the top of It, and the inside of the mantle, or 
lower extremity of the breast of the chimhey, an 
opening, or door-way, eleven or twelve inches 
wide, must be begun in the middle of the hack, 
and continued quite to the top of it, which, a$N , 
cording to the height to which it will commonly'' 
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be necessary to Carry up the back, will make the 
Opening about twelve or fourteen inches high: 
which will be quite sufficient to allow the chim- 
ney-8vvteper to pass. When the fire-place is fi- 
nished, this door-way is to be closed by a tile, or 
a fit piece of stone, placed in it, dry, or without 
mortar, and confined in its place by means of a 
rabbet made for that purpose in the brick work. 
As often as the chimney is swept, the chimney- 
sweeper takes down this tile, which is very easily 
done, and when he has finished his work he puts it 
again into its place. The drawing, fig. 6. w ill give 
a clear idea of this contmanctf; and the experi- 
ence I have had of it has proved that it answers 
perfectly well the purpose for which it is design- 
ed. 

“ I observed above, that the new back, which it 
will always be found necessary to build in order to 
brings the fire sufficiently forward, in altering a 
.chimney constructed on the common principles, 
need never be thicker than the width of a common 
brick. I may say the same of the thickness ne- 
cessary to be given to the new sides, or covings, 
of tbe chimney ; or if the new back and covings 
are constructed of stone, one inch and three 
quarters, or two inches in thickness will be suffi- 
cient. Care should be taken, in building up these 
new walls, to unite the back to the covings in a 
solid manner. 

44 Whether the new back and covings are con- 
structed of stone, or built of bricks, the space be- 
4ween them and the old back and covings of the 
chimney ought to be filled up, to give greater soli- 
dity to the structure. This may be done with 
loose rubbish, or pieces of broken bricks or stones, 
provided the work be strengthened by a few layers 
or courses of bricks laid in mortar j but it will be 
indispensably necessary to finish the work, where 
these new walls end, that is to say, at the top of 
the throat of the chimney, where it ends abruptly 
in the open canal of the chimney, by a horizontal 
course of bricks well secured with mortar. This 
course of bricks will be upon a level with the top 
of the door-way left for the chimney-sweeper. 

44 From these descriptions it is clear that where 
the throat of the chimney has an end, that is to 
say, where it enters into the lower part of the 
open canal of the chimney, there the three walls 
which form the two covings and the back of the 
fire-place all end abruptly. It is of much im- 
portancelhftt they should end in this manner; for 
were they to be slop^A outward, and raised in 
such a manner as to sfefl out the upper extremi- 
ty of the throat of the chimney in the form of a 
trumpet, and increase it by degrees to the size of 
the canal of the chimney*, this manner of uniting 
the lower extremity of the canal of the chimney 
with the throat would tend to assist the winds 
which may attempt to blow down the chimney, in 
forcing their way through the throat, and throw- 
ing tbe smoke backward into the room ; but when 
tbe throat of the chimney ends abruptly, and the 
ends of th? new walls form a fiat horizontal sur- 
face, it will be much more difficult for any wind 
from abdve,\ to find and force its way through the 
narrow passage of the throat of the chimney. 

44 As thq walls, which form the lew covings 
of the ^chimneys are hot pcgrtlel to each other, 
bat inclined, presenting an oblique surface to- 
ward* the front of the chimney ; and as they are 
built perieetly upright and quite fiat, from tbe 
the top* of the throat; where they end, 
it Y*“ evident that an horizontal section of the 
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throat will not be an oblong square; hut i(? de- 
viation from that form is a matter of no conse- 
quence; and no attempts should ever be made, by 
twisting the covings above, where they approach 
the breast of the chimney, to bring it to that 
form. All twists, bends, prominences, excava- 
tions, and other irregularities of form, in the co- 
vings of a chimney, never fail to produce eddies 
in the current of air which is continually passing 
into, and through an open fire-place in which «a 
fire is burning; and all such eddies disturb either 
the fire, or the ascending current of smoke, or 
both; and not unfrequently cause the smoke to 
be thrown back into the room. Hence it appears, 
that the covings of chimneys should never be 
made circular, or in the form of any othe r curve; 
but always quite flat. 

“ For the same reason, that is to say, to pre- 
vent eddies, the breast of the chimney which 
forms that side of the throat that is in front, or 
nearest to the room, should be neatly cleaned op', 
and its surface made quite regular and smooth. 

44 This may easily be done by covering it with 
a coat of plaster, which may be made thicker or 
thiuner in different parts as may be necessary* in 
order to bring the breast of the chimney to be of 
the proper form. 

44 With regard to the form of the breast of a 
chimney, this is a matter of very great import- 
ance, and which ought qlways to be particularly 
attended to. 

44 1 have hitherto given no precise directions, in 
regard to the height to which the new back and 
covings ought to be carried. This will depend not 
only on the height of the mantle, but also, and 
more especially, on the height of the breast of the 
chimney, or of that part of the chimney where the 
breast ends and the upright canal begins. The 
back and covings must rise a few inches, five or 
six for instance, higher than this part, otberu isc 
the throat of the chimney will not be properly 
formed ; but I know of no advantages that would 
be gained by carrying them up still higher. 

44 In forming the door-way for the chimney- 
sweeper, the best method of proceeding is to place 
the tile or flat piece of stone destined for closing 
it, in its proper place; and to build round it, or 
rather by the sides of it: taking care not to bring 
any mortar near it, in order that it may bo easily 
removed when the door-way is finished. With re- 
gard to the rabbet, which should be made in the 
door-way to receive it and fix it more firmly in its 
place, this may either be' formed at the same time 
when the door- way is built, or it may be mad« 
after it is finished, by attaching to its bottom and 
sides, with strong mortar, pieces of thin roof tiles: 
such as are about half an inch in thickness will be 
the best for this use; if they are thicker, they will 
diminish too much the opening of the door- way, 
and will likewise be more liable to be tom away 1 
by the chimney-sweeper iu passing up and down 
the chimney.” 

From the* foregoing extracts, it is probable, suf- 
ficient information may be drawn, to enable the 
reader to judge accurately of the mode of con- 
structing these improved fire-places., We shall 
nevertheless proceed to describe tbe different de- 
lineations in plate 10, from which the subject can- 
not fail of being clearly understood. 

Fig. 1. shows the plan of a fire-place on. the 
common construction. AB the opening of the 
fire-place in front. CD the back of the fire* 
place. AC aud BD the covimrs 

TT$. 
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Fig: 3. shows the elevation, or front view of a 
fire-place on the common construction. 

Fig. £ shows how the fire-place represented by 
the fig. 1. is to be altered in order to its being im- 
proved. AB is the opening in front — CD the 
back, and AC and B D the covings of the fire- 
place in its original state, (tb its opening in 
front— ik its back— and cd and hk its covings after 
it has been altered; e is a point upon the hearth, 
upon which a plumb suspended from the middle 
of the upper part of the breast of the chimney 
falls. The situation for the new back is ascertained 
by taking the line cf equal to four inches. The 
new back and covings are represented as being 
built of bricks; and the space between these and 
the old back and covings as being filled up with 
rubbish. 

Pig. 4. represents the elevation or front view of 
the fire-place fig. 3. after it has been altered. The 
lower part of the door-way left <br the chimney- 
sweeper is shown in this figure by dotted lines. 

Fig. 5. shows the section of a chimney fire- 
place, and of a part of the canal of the chimney, 
on the common construction, ab is the opening 
In front; be the depth of the fire-place at the 
hearth; d the breast of the chimney, de the 
throat of the chimney, and dj, gc, a part of the 
open canal of the chimney. 

" Fig. 6. shows a section of the same chimney 
alter it has been altered. Id is the new back of the 
fire-place; the tile or stone which closes the 
door-way for the chimney-sweeper; di, the throat 
of the chimney, narrow to four inches; cr, the 

mantle, and A, the new wall made under the 
mantle to diminish the height of the opening of 
the fire-place in front N.B. These two figures 
are sections of the same chimney which is repre- 
sented in each of the four preceding figures. 

Fig. 7. shows how the covings are to be placed, 
when the front of the covings (a and b) does not 
come so for forward as the front of the opening of 
the fire-place, or the jambs (A and B). 

Fig. 8. shows how the width and obliquity "of 
the covings are to be accommo<?.\2d to the width 
of the back of a fire-place, in~cases where it is 
necessary to make the back very wide. 

Fig. 9. shows how an instrument called a bevel 
(sin), useful in laying out the work, in altering 
chimney fire-places, may be constructed. 

" Fig. 10. shows how, when the breast of a chimney 
(rf) is too high, it may be brought down by means 
of a wall (A) placed under the mantle, and a coat- 
ing of plaster, which in this figure is represented 
by the part marked with dots. 

Fig. 1 1 . shows how the breast of a chimney may 
.'fee brought down merely by a coating of plaster. 

* FikE-pOTs, in the military art, small earthen 
* pots, into which is put a charged grenade, and 

fiVer that powder enough till the grenade is cover- 
ed; then the pot is covered wjth a piece of parch- 
iright, and two pieces of tn&teh across lighted: 
this pot being thrown by a handle of match, whore 
' If »$ designed; if breaks and Brea the powder, and 
blt$ns all that is near it, and likewise fires the 
powder in the grenade, which ought to have no 
Irish, to the end its operation* may be the quicker. 

* (Securing buildings ag&mstV The earl 
of ' Stanhope has discovered and published a very 
ahnple and effectual method for this purpose. He 
bis divided it into three parti, tin. under- flooring, 
extra-lathing, and inter-securing, ' The method 
of und&r-flooring is either single or double. In 

. single under-flooring, a common strong lath of 
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oak or fir, about one-fourth of an- inch thiefy 
should be nailed against each side of every joist,, 
and of every main timber, supporting the floor 
which is to he secured. Other similar laths are 
then to be nailed along the whole length of the- 
joists, with their ends butting against each other, 
'flie top of each of these laths or fillets ought to 
be atone inch and a half below the top of the joists 
or timbers against which they are nailed; and 
they will thus form a sort of small ledge on each 
side of all the joists. These fillets are to be well 
bedded in a rough plaster hereafter mentioned, 
when they are nailed on, so that there may be no 
interval between them and the joists; and the 
same plaster ought to be spread with a trowel upon 
the tops of all the fillets, and along the sides of 
that part of the joists which is between the tops of 
the fillets and the upper edge of the joist^ In 
order to fill up the intervals between the joists 
that support the floor, short pieces of common 
laths, whose length is equal to the width of these 
intervals, should be laid in the contrary direction? 
to the joists, and close together in a row, so as to 
touch one another : their ends must rest upon the 
fillets, and they ought to be well bedded in the 
rough plaster, but are not to be fastened with nails. 
They mustthen be covered with one thick coat of 
the rough plaster, which is to be spread over them 
to the level of the tops of the joists: and in a day 
or two this plaster should be trowelled over close 
to the sidCs of the joists, w-ithout covering the tops 
of the joists with it. 

Iu the method of double-flooring, the fillets and 
short pieces of lath* arc applied in the manner 
already described; but the coat of rough plaster 
ought to be little more than half as thick as that 
in the former method. Whilst this rough plaster 
is laid on, some more of the short pieces of laths 
above mentioned must he laid in the intervals 
between the joists upon the first coat, and be 
dipped de<p in it. They should be laid as close 
as possible to each other, and in the same direction 
with the first layer of short laths. Over this 
second layer of short laths there must be spread 
another coat of rough plaster, which should be 
trowelled level with the tops of the joists without 
rising above them. The rough plaster may be- 
made of coarse lime and hair; or, instead of hair, 
hay chopped to about three iuches in length may 
be substituted with advantage. One measure of 
cumuion' rough sand, two measures of slacked 
lime, and three measures Of chopped hay, will 
form iu general a very good proportion, when 
sufficiently beat up together in the manner of 
common mortar. The hay should be put in after 
the two other ingredients are well beat up together 
with water. This plaster should be piade stiff; 
and when the flooring boards are required to be 
laid down very soon, -a fourth or fifth part of 
quicklime in powder, formed by dropping a small 
quantity of water on the limestone a little while* 
before it is used, and well mtx.ed with this rough 
plaster, will cause it to dry very fast If auy 
cracks appear in the rough plaster-work near the 
joints when it h thoroughly dry, they ought to be 
dosed by washing them over with a brush wet with 
morlar-wash : this wgsli may be prepared ‘Jbjr put- 
ting two measures oY quicklime and oil* or com- 
mon sand in a pail, and stirring the mixture with 
water till the water becomes of the cehtistence of 
a thin jelly. 1 ' ’ ,..‘7 

Before the flooring boards are laid, a small 
quantity of very dry coratnou sand should be 
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strewed over the plaster-work, and struck smooth 
with an hollow rule, moved in the direction of the 
joists, so that it may lie rounding between each 
pairof the joists. The plaster-work and sand should 
he perfectly dry before the boards are laid, for 
fear of the dry rot. The method of under-flooring 
may be successfully applied to a wooden stair- 
case } but no sand is to be laid upon the rough plas- 
terwork. The method of extra-lathing may be ap- 
plied to ceiling joists, to sloping roofs, and to 
wooden partitions. 

The third method, which is that of intcr-secnr- 
ing, is very similar to that of under-flooring; but 
no sand is afterwards to be laid upon it. Inter- 
securing is applicable to the same parts of abuild- 
iug as the method of extra- lathing, but' it is seldom 
necessary. 

The author of this invention made several ex- 
periments, in order to demonstrate the efficacy of 
these methods. In most houses it is only necessary 
to secure the floors; and the extra-expense of 
under-flooring, including all materials, is only 
about nine-pence per square yard, and with the 
use of quick-lime a little more. The extra-expense 
of extra-lathing is no more than six- pence per 
square yard for the timber side- waits and parti- 
tions; but for the ceiling about nine-pence per 
square yard. But in moat houses no extra-lathing 
is necessary. 

Firf.-shif, in the navy, a vessel charged 
with artificial fire-works, which, having ihe 
wind of an enemy's ship, grapples her and sets 
llCI Oil fire. 

Fi / r kshovel. s. The instrument with 
which ihe hot coals arc thrown up {Brown). 

Fi'reside. x. The hearth; the chimney 

{Prior), 

Fj'rkstick. s. A lighted stick or brand 

F^re-wood. s. Wood to burn ; fuel. 

Fike-works, are preparations made of 
gunpowder, sulphur, and other inflammable 
and combustible ingredients, used on occasion 
of public rejoicings and other solemnities. The 
invention of fire-works is by M. Mahudcl at- 
tributed to the Florentines and people of 
Sienna ; who found out likewise the method 
4>f adding decorations to them of statues, with 
fire issuing from their eyes and mouths. The 
art of prepat ing and managing these is called 
pymtechny. See Pyrotechny. 

Fl'REIt. s< An incendiary. 

FTOING. x. (fro mfirr). Fuel (Mori.) 

Firing in line, in the military art. Ac- 
cording t(* regulations, the following principal 
heads constitute firing in line. 

The object of fire against cavalry is to keep 
them at a distance, ana to deter them from the 
attack : as their movements are rapid, a re- 
serve is always kept up. But when the fire 
commences against infantry, it cannot be too 
heavy, or too quick while it lasts ; and should 
be continued tiU the enemy is beaten or re- 
pulsed. This may not improperly be called 
offensive fire. * 

Defensive fire belongs principally to infan- 
posted: pn heights, which are to be 
defend^ by musqutetry. As soldiers generally 
present too high, and as fire is of the greatest 
{consequence to troops that arc op the defen* 


sive, the habitual mode of firing should tW<s 
fore be rather at a low level than a high ope. 

On these occasions the men are generally 
drawn up three deep; in which c^se the front 
rank kneeling, being the most efficacious as 
being the most raising, should not be dispense 
ed with when it can be safely and usefully 
employed. 

Firing by half-baltadions, ike line advancing. 
The left wings halt, and the right ones conti- 
nue to march 15 paces, at which instant the 
word march being given to the left wings, the 
right at the same time are ordered to halt, fire, 
and load, during which the left march on anjJ 
pass them, till the right wings being loaded 
and shouldered, receive the word march, on 
which tHe left ones halt, fixe, &c. and thus 
they alternately proceed. 

Pinna by half -battalions. Hue line retiring. 
The right wings are ordered to halt, front, and 
when the left wings have gained fifteen paces, 
and have received the word halt, front, the 
right wings arc instantly ordered to fire, load, 
face about, and march fifteen paces heyond the 
left ones, where they receive the word halt- 
front, on which the left wings fire, &c, and 
thus alternately proceed. 

It is observed in the official rules and regu- 
lations, that in addition to the battalion direc- 
tions, there must be a rcgulatipg battalion 
named, by the half-battalions of which each 
line will move, halt, and fire : the eommandef 
of each line will be with such half-battalion, 
and in giving his several commands must have 
an attention to the general readiness of the 
line, especially after loading, that the whol? 
am prepared to step oft* together at the word 
inarch. The firing of the advanced wine suc- 
ceeds the march, or the halt, front, of the re- 
tired wing instantly: and each half- battalion 
fires independent and quick, so that no unne- 
cessary pauses being made betwixt the firing 
words, the fire of the line should be that of 4 
volley as much as possible ; and the whole 
being thereby loaded together, will be ready 
for the next command of movement. In these 
firings of the line advancing or retiring, the 
two first ranks will fire standing, and the reax 
rank support their arms. 

In this manner also may the alternate bat- 
talions of a line advance or retire, and when 
the whole are to form, and that the last line 
moves up to the first, every previous help of 
advanced persons will be given to insure its 
correctness. 

Fire in tine advancing , is when the infan- 
try marches in line to a tuck the enemy, and 
in advancing makes use of its fire. On these 
occasions it is better to fire the two first ranks 
only standing, reserving the third, than .to 
make the front rank kneel and to fire the 
whole l but when it is necessary to fire at a 
considerable distance, or on 4 retiring enemy, 
volleys may be given by the three ranks, $he 
front one kneeling. .. 

Firing by platoons , is practised when a line 
is posted, or arrives at a fixed situation In 
this position, battalions fixe, independently qf 
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one another, and the fire generally commences the flanks for the platoons which have find 
from the centre of each. The first fire of successively to file round to the rear of the 


each battalion must be regular, and at esta- 
blished pauses and intervals; after which 
each platoon may continue to fire as soon as 
it is loaded, independent, and as quick as pos- 
sible. 

Firing by Jiles , is generally used behind 
a parapet, hedge, or abbatis. In this situ- 
ation trie two first ranks only can fire, and that 
must be by the two men of the same file 
always firing together, with coolness and de- 
liberation. When, however, the parapet, 
hedge, or abbatis, is but a little raised, pla- 
toon firing may be resorted to. 

Oblique firing by battalions, or other- 
wise, according to the ground, is extremely 
advantageous when it is found expedient to 
give, an oblique direction to part of a line, or 
when it is discovered that their fire can in this 
manner be thrown against the opening of a 
defile, the flanks of a column, or against ca- 
valry or infantry that direct their attack on 
some particular battalion or portion of the 
line. 

Oblique-firing, is either to the right and 
left, or from the right and left to the centre, 
depending entirely on the situation of the ob- 
ject to be fired against. The Prussians have a 
particular contrivance for this purpose : if 
they are to level to the right, the rear ranks 
of every platoon are to make two quick but 
6inall paces to the left, and the body of each 
soldier to turn l-8th of a circle ; and are to 
take the 3arne distance to the right, if they are 
to level to the left. 

When a line halts at its point of firing, no 
time is to be lost in scrupulous dressing, and 
the firing i9 instantly to commence. But 
when a line halts, and is not to fire, the usual 
dressings must be attended to ; and every 
thing will depend upon the coolness and at- 
tention of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

It should be observed with respect to firings 
in general, that after the march in front, 
and naltof the battalion, company, or piatoon, 
firing ought invariably to begin from the cen- 
tre, and not from the flank. In other cases, 
and in successive formations, it may begin 
from whatever division first arrives and halts 
on its own ground. ' 

Square firing , is that method of firing 
where either a regiment or any body of men 
are drawn up in a square, each front of which 
is generally divided into four divisions or fir- 
ings, and the flanks of the square, as being 
the Weakest part, are sometimes covered by 
fotir platoons of grenadiers who flank, the 
angles. The first fire is fron? the right division 
of leach face, the second fire from the left divi- 
sion of each face, and so on ; the grenadiers 
inaking the last fire. 

Street firing, is the method of firing adopt- 
ed to defend or scour a street, lane, or narrow 
pass of any kind ; in the execution of which 
the platoon must be formed according to the 
Width of the place* leaving sufficient room pa 


others. 

Firing, in the veterinary art, the applica* 
tion of the firing iron, red hot, to some preter- 
natural swelling, &c. of the horse, in order to 
discuss it. This is oftentimes done by clapping 
the firing iron to the skin, without piercing it. 

The firing instrument or knife ought to be 
somewhat rounded on the edge, and gradually 
thicker to the back, sufficient to keep the heat 
of the fire for some time. It should he rubbed 
clean, that no dirt or ashes may stick to it ; 
and not used until the flaming redness is in 
part gone off. 

On the utility of this operation, Mr. John 
Lawrence expresses himself with modesty as 
follows: M I must acknowledge that I am by 
no means prepared to give a decided opinion 
on the subject of firing, or the application of 
the actual cautery, in strains : the truth is, I 
have had few horses fired, and with those few 
it did not succeed. Its use is said to be, to dis- 
cuss swellings by promoting absorption, and in 
contracting the skin to form a constant band- 
age round the sinews, both during the cure 
and ever afterwards. What strikes me as the 
most important benefit in the measure is, the 
support it is apt to give to the parts after the 
cure. The necessary precautions respecting 
the operation upon the back sinews arc, that 
the parts to be fired be not in a state of inflam- 
mation, that no cross lines be made on any 
account, that the fire be only given deep 
enough to have sufficient effect upon the skin, 
without burning the sheaths of the tendons ; 
that no person be suffered to mount the horse, 
but that he be turned to grass, as soon as con- 
venient, for at least three months. The w r ind- 
galls, I think, should be let out previous to 
firing. When the operation is intended to be 
very effectual, the lines arc drawn thick around 
the leg, from the bottom of the pasterns 
almost up to the knee. I should conceive 
that fewer lines would make a firmer bandage, 
I must remark also, that a man's common 
sense must naturally depict the operation of 
cauterizing as a very delicate ohe, and by no 
means within the power of pvery heavy? 
handed smith, 

“ When the pastern joints ate exceedingly 
full and swelled, the legs gorged, t^e tendon? 
enlarged, in fact the parts indurated, therp 
seems an almost absolute necessity for blister- 
ing and firing, since no other measures will fcjd 
sufficiently discutient," 

The author apprehends, with respect to 
race-horses, that there are few but “ must be 
shortened in their speed, if fired to any effec- 
tual purpose;" ana that, after all, it is a 
phance “ but that a force sufficient again to 
start the tendon must also be adequate to 
loosen or burst the bandage." 

It is the practice at the veterinarycolfege, 
in firing* to draw the lines vertically rbitod 
the affected limb; the contraction of the akin 
in that direction forming the most effectual 
and uniform bandage oft4he part 
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r , The use of firing, with respect to spavins, 
ringbones, &c. is treated of in their proper 
places. See the articles Spavin, &c. 

Firing is also a term used by horse-dealers 
to express a certain cracking or discipline of 
the whip, by which a dull or stiffened horse is 
made to frisk about and appear spirited for the 
purpose of sale. It is so denominated because 
from the severity with which this cruel disci- 
line is sometimes applied, the fiauks of the 
orse, or some other part,* appear almost as 
striped and mangled as if hred with hot 
iron. 

Firing-iron, the instrument with which 
the operation of firing is performed in the ve- 
terinary art. It is a piece of iron about fifteen 
inches long, with a stem terminating in a 
wooden handle at one end, tuning a blade of 
three inches long, and two wide at the other. 
This blade is forged flat, and is at the back half 

an inch in thickness, becoming gradually thin- 
ner by a third part towards the edge. 1 1 is form- 
ed of different dimensions for different occasions, 
and three or four are introduced into the fire at 
the same time, and employed successively. 

To FIKK. v. a. (from J’crio , Latin.) To 
whip; to beat; to correct; to chastise (//«- 
dibras ) . 

Fl'RKIN. s. (from peopeji, Saxon.) 1.A 
vessel containing nine gallons ( Arbuthnot ). 

2. A small vessel ( Denham ). 

Firkin, an English measure of capacity, 
for things liquid, being the fourth part of the 
barrel ; it contains nine gallons of beer. 

FI it LOT, a dry measure used in Scotland. 
The oat-firlot contains 2l£ pints of that coutu 
*7*. the wheat-fi riot contains about 2,21 1 cu- 
bical inches; and the barley-firlot, 31 stand- 
ard pints. Hence it appears Lliat the Scotch 
wheat-firlot exceeds the English bushel by 33 
cubical inches. 

FIRM. s. ( firmus , Latin.) 1. Strong; 
not easily pierced or shaken ; hard, opposed to 
soft ( Cleaveland ). 2. Constant; steady; re- 

solute; fixed; unshaken ( TiUotson. Walsh ). 

3. Solid ; not giving way ; not fluid (Rah). 

To Firm. v 9 a.{firmo, Latin.) I. To set- 
tle ; to confirm ; to establish ; to fix ( Knolles ). 
%. To fix without wandering {Spenser). 

Firm, in commercial nomenclature, is a 
term used to express the names of the principal 
persons engaged in any mercantile concern. 
Thus we speak of the brewing business con- 
ducted under the firm of “ Barclay, Perkins, 
and Co. the banking business under the 
firm of “ Ladbrokes, Watson, and Gillman 
the clothiers’ business under the firm of Bed- 
dome, Fysh, and Co.” 

FIRMAMENT, in the old astronomy, is 
the orb of the fixed stare, or the highest of all 
"'the heaveps. But in scripture and common 
language it is used for the middle regions, or 
the space or expanse appearing like an arch 
qpifce round or aboye us in the heavens. Many 
ancients and moderns also accounted the firma- 
ment a fluid matter ; but those who gave it 
the name of firmament qpiust have token it for 
4 sol^d one. 
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Firmament, in various places of scripture^ 
is used for the middle region of the air. 

FIEMAME'NTAL. a. (from firmament.) 
Celestial ; of the upper regions {Dry den)* 

FIRMIN (Thomas), an English gentle-! 
man, celebrated for his good works. He was 
born at Ipswich, in Suffolk, in 1632, and was. 
apprenticed to a tradesman in London. On 
being out of his time, he began business fbt 
himself in the linen manufacture in which he 
had good success. His benevolence was so 
famous, that some of the greatest divines of 
the age were glad of his friendship, particu- 
larly Or. Tillotson. He erected a warehouse 
for the employment of the poor in the linen 
manufacture; and when the French protes- 
tants came over he set up another for their use 
at Ipswich. For the last twenty years of hi® 
life, he was one of the governors of Christ’s 
hospital, to which he Was a liberal benefactor. 
There was hardly, indeed, any public chanty 
in which he had not some concern. Tin# 
truly good man died in l6()7, and was buried 
in the cloisters of Christ's hospital. Memoir} 
of his life have been published by Mr. Cornish. 

FIRMLY, ad. (from firm.) 1. Strongly; 
im penetrably ; iminoveably. 2. Steadily ; 
constantly {Addison). 

FIRMNESS, s. (from firm.) 1. Hard- 
ness ; compactness ; solidity {Burnet), it. Du- 
rability; stability {Hayward). 3. Certainty; 
soundness (South). 4. ^Steadiness; constancy; 
resolution ( Roscommon ). 

FIRST, s. (pijij-t, Saxon.) ^ 1. The ordi- 
nal of one {Shakspeare). 2. Earliest in time 
(Prior). 3 Foremost in place. 4. Highest in 
dignity (Daniel). 5. Great ; excellent (Shah.). 

First, ad. \. Before any thing else; 
earliest (Dry den). £. Before any other con- 
sideration (Bacon). 3. At First. At "the 
beginning (Bentley). 4. First or last. At 
one time or other (Drydeu). 

Fiu st, in music, is applied to. the uppet 
part in a duet, trio, &c. In the score it is cus- 
tomary to place the first immediately above the 
second, the second in the stave above the 
third, and so on. 

First-begot. First-begotten, s . 
(from first and begot.) The eldest of children 
(Milton). 

First-born. s. Eldest; the first by th* 
order of nativity (Locke). 

First-fruits, s . (first and fruits.) 1 . 
What the season earliest produces or matures 
of any kind (Trior). 2. The first profits of 
any thing (Baron). 3. The earliest effect of 
any thing (Milton). 

FI'RSTLING. a. (from first.) That is 
first produced or brought forth (Deuteronomy). 

Fi'rstling. s. (from first.) 1. The first 
produce or offspring (Milton). 2. The thing 
first thought or done (Shakspeare). 

FISC, in the civil Jaw, the treasury of a 
prince. It differs from the *rafium, which 
was the treasury of the public or people ; thus, 
when the money arising from the sale of cpn* 
detuned persons" goods was appropriated for 
the use of the public, their goods wure saijt 
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publican ; but when it was destined for the sup- 
port of the. prince they were called confiscari . 

FISCAL, in. the civil law, something relat- 
ing to the pecuniary interest of the prince or 
people. The officers appointed for the ma- 
nagement of the fisc were called procuratorcs 
fisci, and advocatifisci ; and among the cases 
enumerated in the constitutions of the empire, 
where it was their business tQ plead, one is 
against those who have been condemned to 
pay a fine to the fisc on account of their litigi- 
ousness, or frivolous appeals. 

FISCUS. See Fisc. 

FISH. s. (f iyc, Saxon.) I. An animal 
that inhabits the water. Fish is used collec- 
tively for the race of fishes ( Shakspeare ). 2. 

The flesh of fish, opposed to that of terrestrial 
animals, called flesh (Brown), 

To Fish, v. n. i. To be employed in 
catching fishes. 2. To endeavour at any thing 
by artifice (Shakspeare ) . 

To Fish. v. a. To search water in quest 
of fish, or any thing else (Swift). 

Fish, in a ship, a plank or piece of timber, 
fastened to a ship's mast or yaid, to strengthen 
it ; which is done by nailing it on with iron 
•pikes, and winding ropes hard about them. 

Fish-glue. See Ichthyocalla. 

Fish (Gold). Sec Cyfrinus. 

FisH-roND, a small pool for the breeding 
and feeding of fish. 

Fish river (Great), a considerable river 
of Afiica, which rises in the unknown interior 
legions, divides Cufl’raria from the country of 
the Hottentots, and falls into the Indian 
ocean, in Lat. 30. 30 S. The deepest parts of 
jhis river are inhabited by the hippopotamus, 
aud the adjacent woods by elephants, rhinoce- 
roses, and buffaloes. 

Fl'SHKIl. s. (from fish.) One who is em- 
ployed in catching fish. 

Fisher (John), an English prelate. He 
was born at Beverly, in Yorkshire, in 145f), 
and educated at Cambridge. On entering into 
orders he became confessor to Margaret coun- 
tess of Richmond, another of Henry VII. who 
by his advice founded St, John’s and Christ's 
colleges, .Cambridge. He was afterwards 
chosen chancellor of that university, and was 
a liberal encourager oflearning. In 1504 he 
was made bishop of Rochester, from which he 
would never remove to a better see. He was 
a zealous opponent of the reformation ; and 
when the business of the kiug's divorce was 
agitated, Fisher spoke with great freedom in 
behalf of the queen, as he also did for the 
pope’s supremacy. Eveiy effort was made to 
bring him over to an approbation of the king's 
proceedings, but all these proving ineffectual 
be was sent to the Tower, and attainted of high 
treason. While he lay in confinement the 
pope made him a cardinal, which so provoked 
Henry, that he prohibited the hat from being 
brought into his dominions, and sent Crom- 
Well tQ the bishop to sound whether he intend* 
ed accepting it. His answer being in the 
*f&rmative, the king exclaimed, “ Yea, is he 
$9 t Well* lei; the pope send him 3 
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when he will, mother of God, he shall wear it 
on the shoulders then ; for I will leave him 
never a head to set it on." The tyrant was as 
good as his word, for the bishop was brought 
to his trial, condemned, and beheaded, in 
1535., Erasmus says, that he was a man of 
integrity, deep learning, sweetness of temper, 
and greatness of soul. He wrote several books, 
some against Luther, and others of a practical 
nature. 

Fl'SHERBOAIT. s. (fisher and boat.) A 
boat employed in catching fish. 

FrSIIKRMAN. s. One whose employ? 
merit and livelihood is to catch fi^h ( Waller ). 

F I'SHERTOW N . s. A town inhabited by 
fishermen ( Clarendon ). 

FISHERY, a place where great numbers of 

fish are caught. 

The principal fisheries for salmon, herring, 
mackrel, pilchards, &c. are along the coasts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; for cod, on the 
banks of Newfoundland ; for whales, about Green* 
land; and for pearls, in the East and West Indies. 

Fishery (Fiee), in law, or an exclusive right of 
fishing m a public river, is a royal franchise; and 
is considered as such in all countries wh«v the 
feudal polity has prevailed: though the making 
such grants, and by that means appropriating, 
what it serins unnatural to restrain, the use of 
running water, was prohibited for the future by 
Magim Chaita ; and the rivers that were fenced 
in king John’s time were directed to be laid 
open, as well as the forests to be disforested. 

Fish Env, denotes also the commerce of fish, more 
particularly the catchins them for sale. Were vve 
to enter into a very minute consideration of the 
fisheries established in this kingdom, this article 
would swell beyond its proper bounds ; however, 
since fisheries, if successful, arc not only objects of 
great cotnmeicial importance, but also contribute 
mateiially t«. rmr naval strength, by becoming 
peunauent nurseries for seamen, we shall take 
notice of some of the most considerable of the 
British fisheries, and the institutions set on foot 
for their support. 

The situation of the British coasts is the most 
advantageous in the world for catching fish : the 
Scottish islands, particularly those to the north 
and west, lie most commodjoiu for carrying on the 
fishing trade to perfection; for no country in Eu- 
rope can pretend to come up to Scotland in the 
abundance of the finest fish, with which its various 
creeks, bays, rivers, lakes, and coasts are reple- 
nished. Of these advantages, the Srots secin in- 
deed to have been abundantly sensible : for their 
traffic in herrings is e\en noticed iniiistory so 
early as the ninth century. The frequent laws 
which were enacted in the reigns of James III. IV. 
and V. discover a steady determined /.cal for the 
benefit of the country, and the full restoration qf 
these fisheries, which the Dutch had found means 
to engross. 

Anchovy -Fishery , ~ The anchovy is caught in the 
months of May, June, and July, on the coasts qf 
Catalonia, Provence, &c. at vyliich season it con- 
stantly repairs op th<? straits of Gibraltar ihto the 
Mediterranean. Collin* says they are also found 
in plenty on the western coasts of Erigfrrid and 
Wales. 1 

The fishing for them is chiefly itt the night- 
time, when a light being put on the stern of their 
little fishiqg- vessels, the anchovies flock round, 
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mi m caught in the nets. BuUbep it is asserted ting, of which great quantities are i*k At <m tta, 
to have been found by experiences that anchovies coast of Placentia. When several vessels meet, 
taken thus .by fire are neither so good, so firm, mid intend to fish in the same port, he trhoefc 
nor so proper for keeping, as those which are shallop first touches ground becomes entitled to 
taken without fire. the quality and privileges of admiral : he bw the 

When the flsheiy is over, they cut off the heads, choice of his station, and the refusal of all tibe 
take out their gall .and guts, apd then lay them wood on the coa*t at his arrival. As fast as the 
in barrels, and salt them. The common way of masters arrive, they unrig all their vessels, leaving 
eating anchovies is with oil, vinegar, &c. in order nothing but the shrouds to sustain the masts ; and 
to which they are first boned, and the tails, fins, in the mean time the mates provide a tent on 
&c. slipped off. Being put on the fire, they dis- shore, covered with branches of trees, and sails 
Solve almost in any liquor. Or they arc made into over them, with a scaffold of great trunks of pines, 
sauce by mincing them with pepper, &c. Some 12, 15, 16, and often 20 feet high, commonly from 
also pickle anchovies in small delft or earthen 40 to 60 feet, and about one-third as much in 
pots, made on purpose, of two or three pounds breadth. While the scaffold is preparing, the 
weight, more or less, which they cover with plas- crew are a-fishing ; and as fast as they catch, 
ter to keep them the better. Anchovies should be they bring their fish ashore, and open and salt 
chosen small, fresh pickled, white on the outside them upon moveable benches ; but the main salting 
and red within. If genuine, they have round is performed on the scaffold. When the fish have 
backs ; for those which are fiat or large are often taken salt, they wash and hang them to drain on 
nothing but sardines. Sec Clu pea. rails ; when drained they are laid on a sort of stagey 

Cod-Fhhery , — There are two kinds of cod-fish ; which are small pieces of wood laid across, and 
the one green or white cod, and the other dried or covered with branches of trees, having the leaves 
cured cod; though it is all the same lish, differ- stripped off for the passage of the air. On these 
ently prepared; the former being sometimes stages they are disposed of a fish thick, head 
salted and barrelled, then taken out for use; and against tail, with the back uppermost, and are 
the latter having lain fora competent time in salt, turned carefully four times every twenty-four 
nod then dried in the sun or smoke. hours. When they begin to dry, they arc laid ia 

The chief fisheries for green cod arc in the bay heap* ten or twelve thick, in order to retain their 
of Canada, on the great bank of Newfoundland, warmth; and every day the heaps are enlarged, 
and on the isle of $t. Peter, and the isle of Sable; till they become double their first bulk; then two 
to which places vessels resort from many paits heaps are joined together, which they turn every 
both of Europe and America. They are from 100 day as before: lastly, they are salted again, be- 
to 150 tons burden, and will catch between 50,000 ginning with those first salted ; and being laid in 
and 40,000 codeacb. The most essential part of huge piles, they remain in that situation till they 
the fishery is, to have a master who knows how to arc carried on boa;d the ships, where they are 
cut up the cod, one who is skilled to take off the laid on the branches of trees disposed for that pur- 
head properly, and, above all, a good suiter, on pose, upon the ballast, and round the ship, with 
which the preserving of them, ami consequently mats to prevent then contracting any moisture, 
the success of the voyage, depends. The best The cod supplies four kinds of commodities, viz. 

season is from the beginning of February to the the zounds, the tongues, the ioes, and the oil, 
end of April; the fish, which in the winter which is extracted from its liver. The first U 
retire to the deepest water, coming then on the salted at the fishery, together with Che fish, and 
banka, and fattening extremely. W hat are caught putin barrels of fioni 660 to 700 pounds. The 
from March to June keep well ; but those taken tongues are cured in like maimer, and brought ia 
in July, August, and September, when it is warm bairels of from 400 to 500 pounds. The roes are 
on the banks, arc apt to spoil soon. Each fisher also salted in barrels, and serte to cast into the sea 
takes but oue at a time, yet the most expei twill to d»aw G*h together, and particularly pilchards, 
take from 550 to 400 in a day ; but that is the The oil comes in barrels of from 400 to 520 
most, the weight, of ttyj fish and the great coldness pounds, and is used in dressing leather. See G a- 
on the bank fatiguing very much. As soon as the dus. 

cod ’are caught, the heads arc taken off; ttiey are CoraUFislieru . Sec Coral. 

opened, gutted, and salted : and the salter stows Herring' Fishery, The herring is a small salt- 

them in the bottom of the hold, head to tail, in water fish, with a bluish hack and a white silvered 
beds a fathom or two square; putting layers of belly, not unlike a little shad-fish ; whence it is 
salt and fish alternately, but never mixing fish called in Latin ulosa minor, Roudeletius calls it 
caught %u different days. When they have lain hurengtis , 

thus three or four days to drain off the water, they They usually make two fishing seasons for her- 

are placed in another part ot the ship, and salted rings; the first in June, July, and August; the 
again; where they remain till the vessel is loaded, second in autumn ; the latter of these is the more 
Sometimes they are cut in thick pieces, and put considerable, on account of the fogs, which are 
in barrels for the greater convenience of carriage, very favourable to this kind of fishing. 

The principal fishery for dry cod is, from Cape About the beginning of June, a shoal of her? 
Hose to the Bay des Exports, along the coast of rings, exceeding in bulk not less than tlte whqte 
|Mncentia, in which compass there are several extent of Great Britain and Ireland, comes fropi 
commodious ports for the fish to be dried in. , the North, on the surface of the sca^ and ^beir 
These, though of the game kind with the fresh approach is known to the Shetlanders by several 
cod, are much smaller, and therefore fitter to tokens in the air and water. It is not certain! y 
keep, as the salt penetrates ihore easily into them, kpown from wheuce they come ; though it is pfa- 
The fishery of both is much alike; only this latter bablc that their winter rendezvous is within the 
is most expensive, as it takes up more time, and arctic circle, where the seas swarm with inseqfe 
employs more hands, and yet scarce half so much food in greater abundance than in qur warmer 
fait is spent ia this as in the other, The bait is her- latitudes. But when they arrive in these seas. 
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they cast their spawn ; for they come to ns full, 
and are shotted long before they leave us. As the 
grest shoal formed by the migrating herrings! and 
divided into distinct columns! jive or six miles in 
length, and three or four in breadth, reflecting in 
bright weather many splendid colours, passes 
between the shores of Greenland and the North 
Cape, it is probably much straitened, and as it 
Teaches the extremities of Great Britain, it is 
separated into two parts ; one part steers west or 
south-west, and, leaving the islands of Orkney 
and Shetland to the left, passes on towards Ire- 
land ; Where, being interrupted by that island, 
this part is again divided ; some, keeping to the 
coast of Britain, go southward down St. George’s 
or the Irish channel, and the others edging off for 
Want of room to the west and south-west, go along 
the Hibernian ocean, and, keeping on the coast, 
reach the south shore of Ireland, from whence they 
steer southward, and join the rest in the Irish 
channel. The other part of the first division made 
in the north, parting a little to the east and south- 
east, come down into the German ocean : they 
pass by Shetland, and make the point of Bu- 
chaness, and the coast of Aberdeen, fi'ling the 
bays, friths, rivers, and creeks, with their innu- 
merable multitudes. Hence they proceed south- 
ward, pass by Dunbar, and rounding the high 
shores of St. Tobbs and Berwick, are seen ag.iin 
off Scarborough, and not before • but not in bulk, 
till they come to Yarmouth roads in England, and 
thence to the mouth of the Thames ; from 
Whence passing the British channel, they are seen 

Bo more in auy number. The herrings arc found 

again upon the shores of North America, though 
not in such quantities as with us; and they are 
seen no farther south than the rivers of Carolina. 
’Whether these may be part of that large shoal, 
which, at their first coming by the coast of Green- 
land, keep to the coasts of America on the north- 
west side, or whether they are the remainder of 
those that pass our chanucls, is uncertain ; but we 
know that they are not seen in quantities in any of 
the southern kingdoms, as 8 pain, Portugal, or the 
south parls of France, on the side of the ocean, or 
in the Mediterranean, or on the coast of Africa. 

The following account of the herring fishery, as 
carried on by the Lowestoft merchants, is taken 
from Gil ling water’s History of Lowestoft, p. 94, 
&c. “ The herring season begins on the eastern 

coast of England, about a fortnight before Mi- 
chaelmas, and continues till Martinmas. The 
number of boats annually employed at Lowe- 
stoft in this fishery, upon anaveiage,firom 1772 to 
1 78 1* was about 33; and the quantity of her- 
rings caught in each of these years was about 
714 lasts (of 10,000 herrings each), or 2 1 lasts to 
a boat, which makes the quantity of herrings 
caught by the Lowestoft boats during that period 
to be 7 H4) lasts. These herrings were sold, upon 
an average, at 12Z. 10* per last, which makes the 
whole produce arising from the sale of the said 
ItoMo be 89,250/. After the year 1781, the num- 
ber of boats. employed in this fishery was rather 
less, occasioned by the war with the Dutch and 
bther powers. 

, “ At the beginning of the season the boats sail 
off to sea about 13 leagues N. £• from Lowestoft, 
in Order to meet the shoals, or second part of the 
Bret division of herrings (mentioned above), 
which, separated off the north part of Scotland. 
Bc^gArriyed on the fishing ground, in the even- 
? tng (the time far fishing) they shoot out 
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their nets, extending about 9200 yards in leiigrlt 
and 8 in depth, which by the help of small casks* 
called bowls, fastened on one side at the distance 
of 44 yards from each other, cause the nets to 
swim in a position perpendicular to the surface of 
the water. If the quantity of fish caught in one 
night amounts only to a few "thousands, they are 
salted, and the vessels, if they have no better suc- 
cess, continue on the fishing ground two or three 
nights longer, salting the fish as they are caught* 
till they have obtaiqpd a considerable quantity* 
when they bring them into the roads, where they - 
are landed and lodged in the fish-houses. Some- 
times, when the. quantity of fish is very smalt* 
they will continue on the fishing ground a 
week or ten days ; but in general they bring in 
the fish every two or three days, and sometimes 
oltener, especially when the quantity amounts to 
6 or 7 lasts, which frequently happens, and in- 
stances have been known where a single boat has 
brought into the roads atone time 1‘2 or 14 lasts* 

** As soon as the herrings are brought on shore* 
they are carried to the fish-houses, where they arc 
salted, ami laid on the floors in heaps about two 
feet deep ; aftei they have continued in this situa- 
tion about fifty hours, the salt is washed from them 
by putting them in baskets, and plunging them 
into water, from whence they are carried to an 
adjoining fish-house, where, after being pierced 
through the gills by small wooden spits about 4 
feet long, they are handed to the men in the upper 
part of the house, who place them at proper dis- 
tances as high as the top of the roof, where they 
ore cured or made red. 

" The upper part of the house being thus filled 
with herrings, many small wood fires are kindled 
underneath, upon the floor, whose number is in 
proportion to the size of the room, and the smoke 
which ascends from these fires is what dries or 
cures the herrings. After the fish have hung in 
this manner about 7 days, the fires are extin- 
guished, that the oil and fat may drip from them, 
and in about two days after the fires arc rekindled, 
and after two or more such drippings, the fires 
are kept continually burning until the herriugs are 
perfectly cured, which requires a longer or a 
shorter time, according as they are designed either 
for foreign or home consumption. 

“ After the herrings have hung a proper time, 
they are taken down (which the y call striking), 
and are packed in batrels, containing 800 or 100O 
each, and then shipped oil* for market.” See Cm- 

PEA. 

J J obster-Fisfiery.~-Lobstvr&. are taken along the 
British channel, and on the coast of Norway, 
whence they are brought to London for S£,le; and 
also in the frith of Edinburgh, and on the coast of 
Northumberland. See the article Cancer. By 
10 and 1 1 W. III. cap. 24. no lobster is to be taken 
under eight inches in length, from the peak of the 
nose to the end of the middle fin of the tail ; and 
by 9 Geo. II. cap. 33. no lobsters are to be taken 
on the coast of Scotland from the first of June to 
the first of September. See Cancer.. 

Mackrel-Fishery, — The mnckrel is a summer fish 
of passage, found in large shoals, in different parts 
of the ocean, not far north ; bqt especially on the 
French and English coasts. The fishing is usually 
in the months of April, May, and June, and even 
July, according to the plape. She Scomber* 

They enter the English channel in April, and pro- 
ceed up to the straits of Dover as tbe suinmef 
edvancos ; eo that by Juuo they are on the coastal 
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of Cornwall, Sussex, Normandy, Picardy, &c. about the height of summer, especially if the 
where the fishery is most considerable. They are weather happens to be very hot, to catch four or 
an excellent food fresh ; and not to be despised, five score salmon at a draught. The chief river* 
when well prepared, pickled, and put up in bar*: in England for salmon are, the Tyne, the Trent, 
rels ; a method of preserving them chiefly used in the Severn, and the Thames. The fishing is per- 
Comwall. The fish is taken in two ways: either formed with nets, and sometimes with a kind of 


with a line or nets: 4he latter is the more consi- 
derable, and is usually performed in the night-time. 
See Scomber. 

Oyster- Fishery . —This fishery is principally car- 
ried on at Colchester in Essex ; Feversham and 
Milton in Kent ; the Isle of Wieht ; the Swales of 
the Medway ; and Tenby on the coast of Wales. 
From Feversham, and adjacent parts, the Dutch 
have sometimes loaded a hundred largo hoys with 
oysters in a year. They are also taken in great 
quantities near Portsmouth, and in all the creeks 
and rivers between Southampton and Chichester; 
many of which are carried about by sea to Lon- 
don and to Colchester, to be fed in the pits about 
Wa ven hoe and other places. See Ostrea, 

Fishery (Pearl). See Pearl Fishery.. 

Pilchard- Fishery. The pilchard is a small salt- 
water fish, bigger than the anchovy, but less than 
the herring, which in other respects it resembles. 
Its head is yellow ; its belly white ; and its back 
a sea-green. It eats admirably, fresh, or lightly 
Baited. 

There are certain seasons for fishing the 
pilchard; which, like the herring and anchovy, 
is a fish of passage ; and its arrival is indicated by 
similar signs with that of the herrings. They are 
prepared and salted much as the anchovy is; with 
this difference, that the head is cut ofl’the latter; 
but the pilchard were distinguishable from the 

anchovy, even though its head were off likewise ; 
the pilchard having a very fiat back, and the an- 
chovy a round one. 

The chief pilchard fisheries are along the coasts 
of Dalmatia, to the south of the island Issea; on 
the coasts of Bretagne, from Belle island as far as 
Brest; and along the coasts of Cornwall and 
Devonshire. 

It is a saying of the Cornish men, with regard 
to the pilchard, that it is the least fish in size, 
most in number, and greatest in gain, of any they 
take out of the sea. This observation is amply 
confirmed by Dr. Borlase’s account of this fishery; 
for besides tne great number of persons employed 
by it, the poor are fed with the offals of the cap- 
tures, the land with the refuse of the fish and salt, 
the merchant finds the gains of commission and 
commerce, and the fisherman the gains of the 
fish. The usual produce of the number of hogs- 
heads exported each year, for ten years, from 
1747 101756, inclusive, from the four ports of 
Fowey, ralmouth, Penzance, and St. Ives, amount- 
ed to 29,795 hogsheads. Every hogshead for ten 
years last past, together with the bounty allowed 
tor each hogshead exported, and the oil made out 
of each, has amounted, one year with another, at 
an average, to the price of 11. 1 3s. 3d. ; so that the 
cash paid for pilchards exported has, at a medium, 
annually amounted to the sum of 49,5321. 30s. See 

CtUPCA. 

Sahnon-Fishery. For a description of this fish, see 
the article Salmo. The chief salmon fisheries 
(n Europe are in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
fn the rivers, and sea- coasts adjoining to the river 
mouths. The most distinguished for salmon in 
Scotland are f the river Tweed, the Clyde, the 
Tay, the Dee, the Don, the Spey, the Ness, the 
pe&rly, dec. la most of #lu?h it is very comzfeon, 


locks or weirs made on purpose, which in certain 
places have iron or wooden grates so disposed, iq 
an angle, that being impelled by any force in a 
contrary direction to the course of the river, they 
may give way and open a little at the point of 
contact, and immediately shut again, closing the 
angle. The salmon, therefore, coming up into the 
rivers, arc admitted into these grates, which open, 
and suffer them to pass through, but shut again, 
and prevent their return. The salmon is alt**, 
caught with a spear, which they dart into him 
when they sec him swimming near the surface of 
the water. It is customary likewise to catch them 
with a candle and lanthorn, or whisp of straw. set 
on fire; for the fish naturally following the light, , 
are struck with the spear, or taken in a net spread 
for that purpose, and lifted with a sudden jerk 
from the bottom. 

M The capture of salmon in the Tweed, about 
the month of July (says Mr. Pennant) is prodigi- 
ous In a good fishery, often a boat-load, and 
sometimes near two, are taken in a tide: some 
few years ago thcre.were above 700 fish taken at 
one haul, but from 50 to 100 is very frequent. 
The coopers in Berwick then begin to salt the 
salmon thoroughly in pipes and other large ves- 
sels, and afterwards barrel them to send abroad, 
having then far more than the London marketa 
can take off their hands.*' See SaLMO. 

Sturgeon-Fishery . The greatest SturgeOn-fishPfy 
is in the mouth of the Volga, on the Caspian 
sea; where the Muscovites employ a great 
number of hands, and catch them in a kind of 
inclosure formed by huge stakes representing the 
letter Z repeated several times. These fisheries 
arc open on the side next the sea, and close on the 
other ; by which means the fish ascending in it* 
season up the river is embarrassed in these narrow 
angular retreats, and so easily killed with a harp- 
ing-iron. Sturgeons, when fresh, eat deliciously { 
and in order to make them keep, they are salted 
or pickled in large pieces, and put up in caga 
from 30 to 50 pounds. But the great object of 
this fishery is the roe, of which the Muscovites 
are extremely fond; and of which is made the 
cavear, or kavia, so much esteemed by the Itali- 
ans. See Caveas and Accjpbnser. 

Whale-fishery . — These immense fish are chiefly 
caught in the North sea. The largest sprt are 
found about Spitsbergen, some of them being 
there two hundred feet in length. Those on. the 
coasts of America are about ninety or a hundred ; 
and those on the coasts of Guyenne, and the 
Mediterranean, are the smallest of all. a 

The legislature, justly considering this trade as 
of great national importance, bestowed upo& it 
at different periods very considerable encourage- 
ments. Ju particular, every British vessel of 2jU0 
tons or upwards, bound to the Greenland seas on 
the whale-fishery, if found to be duly qualified 
according to the act, obtained a licence from the 
commissioners of the customs to proceed on such 
voyage: and on the ship’s return, the master afid 
mate, making oath that they proceeded ot» such 
voyage and no other, and used all their endea- 
vours to take whales, &c* and that alt the drhafr 
fins, blubber, oil, $tc. Imported in then* ship, were 
taken by their crew in those seas, there was 4- 
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Wed 40s* for every ton according to the ad- 
measurement of the snip. 

It was afterwards found, however, that so great 
a bounty was neither necessary to the success of 
the trade, nor expedient with regard to the pub- 
lic. In 1786, therefore, the acts conferring the 
♦aid emoluments being upon the point of expiring, 
the subject was brought under the consideration 
of parliament; and it was proposed to continue 
the former measures, but with a reduction of the 
botrnty from 40s. to 30s. In proposing this altera- 
tion, it was stated, “ that the sums which this 
country had paid in bounties for the Greenland 
fishery amounted to 1 ,963,4611. ; that in the last 
year we had paid 94,8581.; and that, from the 
consequent deduction of the price of the fish,jhe 
public at present paid 60 per cent, upon every 
cargo. In the Greenland fishery there Were em- 
ployed 6000 seamen, and these seamen cost 
government 131. 10s. per man per annum, though 
We Were never able to obtain more than 500 of 
that number to serve on board our ships of war. 
Besides, the vast encouragement given to the 
trade had occasioned such a glut in the market, 
that it was found necessary to export considerable 
quantities; and thus we paid a large share of the 
purchase money for foreign nations, as well as for 
our own people, besides supplying them with the 
materials of several important manufactures." 
This proposition was opposed by several mem- 
bers, but was finally carried; and the propriety 
of the measure became very soon apparent. At 
chat time ( 1 780) the number of shipy employed 
from England in the wh?.!e-fidicry to Davis’s 
Straits and the Greenland seas amounted to l';9, 
besides 15 irom Scotland. The pi opc&ed altera- 
tion took place the next year (17S7); and not- 
withstanding the diminution of the bounty, the 
trade increased, the number of ships cmplo} ed 
the same year from England amounting to ill 7, 
and the next year (178S) to ‘<-'2. 

To give some idea of the manner and import- 
ance of this trade, we shall here subjoin the dis- 
cipline for a long time observed in the whale- 
fishery; the method of fishing; the cargo and 
equipage of a vessel ; and the produce thereof. 

The discipline is adjusted by a standing regula- 
tion, consisting of twelve ai tides; the principal 
whereof are: 

That iu case a fishing- vessel be shipwrecked, 
and the captain and crew saved, the next vessel 
they meet shall take them in; and the second 
vessel take half of them from the first; but that 
no vessel shall be obliged to take any of the load- 
ing df a vessel shipwrecked; that the effects of a 
shipwrecked vessel, which are absolutely relin- 
quished, and which another captain shaLl find, 
and take up, upon his arrival in Holland, he shall 
account for one half of them to the proprietors of 
the shipwrecked vessel, clear of all expenses; 
that, if the crew desert a shipwrecked vessel, they 
shall have no claim to any of the efiects saved, 
but the whole shall go to the proprietor; but 
If tjxey be present when the effects arc saved, 
md assist therein, they shall have one-fourth 
thtfeof; that if a person kill a fish on the ice, it 
fball be reputed his own, so long as he leaves any 
person with it; bqt the minute he leaves it, it be- 
comes the due of the first captain that comes that 
way; but that, if a fish be tied to an anchor, or a 
rope fastened to the shore, it shall remain to its 
fiy*t proprietor, though he leaves it alone; that if 
'any person be wounded or lamed in the service, 
fife commissioners of the fishery undertake to 


procure him a reasonable satisfaction; to which 
the whole fleet shall contribute. 

Besides this general regulation, to the observ- 
ance of which all the captains, pilots, and masters 
of vessels, are obliged to swear, before they put to 
sea, there h also a particular one for each ship’s 
crew, which they are all sworn to execute, in pre- 
sence of one or the commissioners, who goes 
aboard every ship, to receive the oath. 

This regulation is a kind of charter-party, im- 
porting, that they will attend prayers morning 
and evening, on pain of an amercement, at the 
discretion of the captain ; that they will not get 
drunk, nor draw their knives, on forfeiture of 
half of their wages; nor fight, on forfeiture of 
the whole ; that no one shall lay wagers on the 
good or ill success of the fishing, nor buy or sell, 
on these conditions, in case we take one or more 
fish, on penalty of twenty-five florins ; that they 
will be contented with the provisions allowed 
them ; and that they will never light fire, candle, 
or match, by night or day, without the captain** 
leave, on the like penalty. 

After the reading of this regulation, the crew 
arc all called, to receive the customary gratuity 
before their setting out, with an assurance of an- 
ot her sum at their return, iu proportion to the 
success of the fishing. 

The captain, on this occasion, receives from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty florins; the pilot 
from forty to sixty; each harpooner from forty 
to fifty florins; the other officers from twenty-six 
to thirty-six florins; the elder sailors twenty; 
and the younger twelve. 

The fleet, which consists mostly of fluyts, from 
two to three hundred tons, and from thirty-six 
men to forty-two, usually sets sail about the be- 
ginning of April, and takes its course by the isles 
of Iceland, from 60 to 61 degrees of latitude; after 
which, leaving them to the west, it steers north- 
ward, through 73, 74, and 73 deg. of latitude, 
where they begin to find the ice. 

It is among these huge heaps of ice, wherewith 
the whole quarter is filled, that they first begin to 
spy the whales ; and there most of the vessels fix 
tl.eir abode for the fishing. But as the fish are 
larger and fatter the farther north they go, some 
captains will venture as far as 80 or $2° of north 
lat. Each vessel of three hundred tons has six 
shalloops; and each shalloop has six harpooners, 
with five seamen to row it. To every shalloop 
there are seven lines, of three inches circumfer- 
ence; five of them in the hind part of the vessel, 
and two before. The hind lines together make 
six hundred fathoms, and^ with the addition of 
the other two, eight hundred and eighty. If the 
whale dive deeper, or run farther underneath the 
ice than this stint, the Une must be cur, lest the 
shalloop be drawn after it. 

In the English whale-fishery every ship has six 
or seven boats ; each of which ha* one harpooner, 
one boat-steerer, one manoger of the line, and 
four seamen to row it. In each boat there are 
two or three harpoons, several lances, and six 
lines fastened together, each line being one hun- 
dred and twenty fathom long. To each harping- 
iron is fastened a strong stick, about six feet long, 
and a soft pliable line, about six fathom long, 
called the fore-gauser, which is fastened to the 
lines in the boat. When more line is granted, the 
lines of a second boat are fastened to those of the 
first. See Bblana. 

The instrument, wherftnth the Whale is struck* 
a a harping-iron, Or jartnhr, five or six feet loug ( 
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pointed with steel, in a triangular shape, like the for every ton of oH boiled in Creenfenddock; 
Barb of an arrow. hut the rest of the ship’s company have monthly 

The harpoouer, upon sight of the fish, from one wages, betides the fish-money, but no oil-money* 
end of the shalloop where he is placed, flings the Nothing now remains, but to sail homeward^ 
harping-iron with all his might against his back; where the fat is to be boiled, and melted down 
and; if lie be so happy as to make it penetrate the into train oil. 

akin and fat into the flesh, he lets go a string The whale-fishery of the Caroline islands ta 
fastened to the harping-iron, at the end whereof more easy and agreeable than that of all other 
is a dry gourd, which swimming on the water, places, and beside the great profit, affords a plea- 
discovers whereabouts the whale is; for the mi- sant spectacle to multitudes of people on the 
iiutc Ke is struck, he plunges to the bottom, com- shores, 

monly swimming against the wind. There are ten or twelve of these isles disposed ill 

If the whale return to brdathe in the air, the form of a circle, so that they make a sort of po$ v 
harpooner takes occasion to give him a fresh in which the sea is perpetually calm and pleasant, 
wound, till, fainting by the loss of blood, the men When a whale appearsin this gulf, the peopleall 
have an opportunity of approaching him, and get into their canoes, and rowing toward the sea* 
thrusting a long steeled lance under his gills into keep between the creature and its retreat, and 
bis breast, and through the intestines, soon dig- drive him forward towards the isles at tlie bottom 
paffeh him; and when the carcase begins to float, of the port. They drive him in this manner bc- 
they cut holes in the fins and tail, and tying a fore them into the shallows, where they plunge 
rope in these holes, they tow him to the vessel, into the water themselves, and some get rope* 
where he is fastened along the larboard side of and chains about him, while others dart him wka 
the ship, floating upon his back almost level with their spearB. Their agility and address is wonder* 
the sea. They then begin to take the blubber or ful in this. The creature can never get away 
fkt, and the fins as they are called, or wliale-bone. when they have once got him fastened^ but it 
In order to this, several men stand upon the soon killed, and got to the shore, 
fish, with a kind of iron calkers, or spurs, to pre- The whale-fishery begins in iMay, and continuer 
vent their slipping, and cut off the tail, which is through the mouths of June and July; but whe- 
hoisted upon deck, and then cut out square pieces ther the ships have had good or bad success, they 
of blubber, weighing two or three thousand must come away and get clear of the ice by the 
pounds, which are hoisted on board with the end of August ; so that in the month of September 
capstan, where each piece is again cut into at farthest they may be expected home; but the 
smaller pieces each of two or three hundred more fortunate ships may return in June or July* 
DOUlldS Wright) and these arc thrown into the See BaLjCNa, Piiys KTP.it, and I)£LPHINI/S. 
hold, and left to drain for three or four days. FISHES. See Pisces. 

■When all the blubber is cut from the belly of the Fishes (Breeding of ). Fishes are an object of 

fish, it is turned on one side, by means of a piece general attention in regard to sport, food, and 
of blubber, left in the middle, called the cant or ornament. The first of these three heads, or that 
turning-piece ; and then they cut out this side in of sport, is the foundation of the art of Angling, 
large pieces, called hockies, as before, and also the and has already been discussed at some length 
whale-bones with the gums, which are preserved under that article. The two remaining heads* 
entire, and hoisted on deck, where the blades are cut which we shall now enter upon, relate chiefly to 
and separated, and left till they have time to clean the breed of fishes, fishing-ponds, and fish-stream* 
and scrape them. The fish is next turned on his In breeding fishes, there seems to be no small de- 
back, and the blubber cut out from the back and gree of caprice, for the most promising poods d* 
crown bone; and last of all they cut the blubber not always prove serviceable ; one of the best in- 
from the other side, as before. They then cut dicatioiw of a breeding pond is, when there it 
out the two large jaw-bones, situated in the under- good quantity of rush and grazing about it, with 
lip, which are hoisted on deck, cleansed and fast- gravelly shoals, such as those of horse-ponds ; so 
ened to the shrouds, and tubs are placed under that when a water takes thus to breeding, with a 
them to receive the oil which they discharge ; few milters and spawners, two or three of each, 
this oil belongs to the captain, and likewise the a whole country may often be stocked in a short 
tail and fins. The carcase is left to float, and time. Fels and perches are of very good use to 
supplies food for Greenland birds, called malle- keep down the stock of fishes ; for they prey much' 
mucks, Sec, In three or four days, they hoist the upon the spawn and fry, and generally destroy 
pieces of blubber out of the hold, chop them, aqd their superfluity of them. Pike, perch, tench*,, 
put small pieces through the bung-holes into their roach, Sec. arc observed to breed in almost any 
casks, t waters, and very numerously ; eels never breed in 

A whale, the longest blade of whose mouth is standing waters, without springs ; and in such* ; 
nine or ten feet, generally tills thirty but$ with are neither found, nor increase, but by putting 
blubber i but one of the largest fish will fill iu; yet where springs c\ist, they are never want- 
seventy puts and more. A good large whale is ing, though not put in. And which is trutye*- 
valued at about 1000L sterling. A full ship of traordinary, no person ever saw in aq eel the 
three hundred tops is worth, dear of all expense, least token of propagation, either by melt or 
at least 50001. There is a premium assigned to spawn ; so that the mode of their breeding and 
every person in the ship for every whale: the propagation are questions mysterious, and u&re* 
captain has three gpineaa; the mate, one; each solved. The fecundity of fishes is wonderful.; % 
barpooner, one ; the surgeon, one ; carpenter* pike caught in the Rhine, weighing only nine, 
one; cook and boat-steerers, half a guinea each; pounds, had 148,000 ova in it; and Petit men* 
a common man, a crown; and each boy; half a tions a carp with upwards of 548,000, 
crown. The captain and harpporers have no In feeding fishes take the following remarks; 
wages: but 'the captain is allow ed twenty-five — 1. In a stew, thirty or forty carps may, be kept 
pounds, and the harpoouers, nine guineas each, up from Ocioherto March, without feeding; and. 
{n a successful voyage they they have six shillings by fishing with trammels or dcivs m March, or 
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April, you may take from your great waters to 
recruit the stews; hut you must not fail to feed 
all summer, from March to October again, as con* 
stantly as cooped chickens are fed, and it will 
turn to as good an account. 

■ 2 The care of feeding is best committed to a 
butler or gardener, always at hand, because the 
constant and regular serving the stew conduces 
very much to the thriving of the fishes. 

3» Boiled grain is rich to feed with, especially 
pease, and malt coarse ground ; the grains after 
brewing, while fresh and sweet, are very proper ; 
but one bushel of malt not brewed will go as far 
at two of grains $ chippings of bread, and scraps 
off a tab’ e, steeped in tap droppings of strong 
beer 01 ale, are an excellent food for carp ; and of 
these the quantity of two quarts to thirty carp 
every day is sufficient, and a small meal morning 
and evening is better than a larger once a day 
only. 

4 There is a sort of food for fishes that may be 
called accidental, which is no less improving than 
the best that can be provided ; and that is, when 
jthe ponds happen to receive the wash of com- 
jnons, where many sheep have pastured ; the wa- 
ter is enriched by the soil, and will feed a greater 
number of carp than it otherwise would do. In 
like manner, the dung that falls from cattle stand- 
ing in the water in not weather is a very valua- 
ble nutriment. 

5. The most proper food to raise pikes to an ex- 
traordinary fatness is eels, without which it is not 
to be done but in a long time; small perches are 
the next best meat you can give them. Bream 

S ut into a pike-pond breed exceedingly, and arc 
t to maintain pikes, that will take care they shall 
not increase too largely; the numerous fry of 
roaches and rouds, wliirh come from the greater 
pools into a pike's quarters, will likewise be a 
good diet for him. 

6 . Pike in all streams, and carp in hungry 
springing waters, being fed at certain times, will 
come up and' take their meat almost from your 
hand ; and it is diverting to see the greediness and 

contention that will exist among them for the 

good bits, with the boldness they will attain to by 
constant and regular feeding. 

7. The most convenient feeding place is to- 
wards the mouth of the pond, at the depth of 
about half a yard ; for by that means the deep will 
be kept clean and neat, as it were a parlour to re- 
tire to and rest in : the meat, thrown in this place 
Into the water, without other trouble, will be 
picked up by the fishes, and nothing will be lost ; 
yet there are several ingenious devices forgiving 
them food, especially peas : as a square board let 
down with the meat upon it by the four corners, 
whence a string proceeds, made fast to the end of 
a r stick, like a scale, which may be readily ma- 
naged. 

1. When fishes are fed in the larger pools or 
ponds, where their numbers are also great, there 
will require some expense as well as pains ; but 
as soon as they are taken out, and it appears how 
modi they have thriven, it will appear also how 
well both have been employed ; either malt boiled 
- orfmh grains is the best food in this case. Thus 
ettp may be fed and raised like capons, and tench 
wmfh&rit well, but perch are not proper for a 
steyria feeding time, 

If cattle gnuee near your great pools, they will 
delight to come and stand tn the water, which 
conduces much to the thriving of the cattle, as 
well as to the feeding of your fishes by their dung- 
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iog, as has been already hinted: it is therefor# 
advisable to have ponds in cow-pastures and 
grazing-grounds. 

With respect to sowing oats Sir the bottom of 
a pond, take care to dry your great water once 
in three, or at most four, years, and that at the 
end of January, or beginning of March, which 
(if the year do not prove very unseasonable) will 
be time enough. After Michaelmas following, 
you may put in a great stock of fishes, and thm 
them in succeeding years, as the feed declines* 
See Pond. * 

In selecting a spofefor ponds, it may be suffici- 
ent to observe here, that those grounds are best 
which are full of springs, or apt to be moorish t 
the one breeds fishes well, and the other pre- 
serves them from being stolen. 

' The situation of the pond is likewise to be con- 
sidered, and the nature of the currents that fall 
into it ; as also whether it can be refreshed from a 
little brook, or rain water falling from an adja- 
cent hilly ground. Those ponds which receive 
the stale and dung of horses breed the largest 
and fattest fishes. 

In forming the pond, observe that the head be 
placed at the lowest part of the ground ; and that 
the trench of the fiood-gate,or sluice, have a good 
swift fall, that it may not be long in emptying. 

If the pond carry six feet of water, it if enough ; 
but it must be eight feet deep to receive the 
freshes and rains that should fall into it. 

It would also be advantageous to have shoals on 
the 6 ides, for the fishes to sun themselves in, and 
lay their spawn on ; and in other places, certain 
holes, hollow banks, shelves, roots of trees, islands, 
&c. to serve as their retiring places. If your 
pond be naturally adapted for breeding, never ex- 
pect any large carps from it, as the greatness of 
the number of spawn will overstock it. 

For large carps a store-pond is ever* accounted 
the best : and, to make a breeding- pond become 
a store-pond, observe what quantity of carp it 
will contain ; then put in all milters or all spawn- 
ed, whereby in a little time you may have carps 
that are b<,th large and exceedingly fat. Thus by 
putting hi one sex alone, there is an imp/ttsibility 
of a farther increase, except in roaches, which, 
notwithstanding this precaution, will multiply. 
Reserve some great waters for the head-quarters 
of the fishes, whence you may take, or wherein 
you may put any quantity at pleasure. And be 
careful to have stews, and other auxiliary waters, 
so that you may convey any part of the stock 
from one to the other, ana lose no time in.the 
growth of the fishes, but employ your water, as 
you do your land, to the best advantage. View* 
the grounds, and find out some fall between the 
hills, as near a fiat as may be, so as to leave a 
proper current for the water. If there be any 
difficulty of judging of such, take an opportunity, 
after some sudden rain, or breaking up of a great 
snow in winter, and you will plainly see which 
way the ground casts ; for the water will take the 
true fall, and run accordingly. 

The condition of the place must determine the 
quantity of the ground to be covered with water, 
for example, fifteen acres in three ponds, or 
eight acres in two, and not less ; and these ponds 
should be placed one above another, so that the 
point of the lower may almost reach the head or 
bank of the upper, which contrivance is no less 
beautiful than advantageous. 

The head, or bank, which by stopping the cur- 
rent is to raise the water, and so make a pond. 
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toiuftt l$e built with the clay and earth taken out 
of the pan, or hollow, dug in the lowest ground 
above the bank, 'the shape of the pan to be half an 
oval, whereof the flat to come to the bank and 
the longer diameter to run square from it. 

For two large ponds of three or four acres 
apiece, it is advisable to have three or four stews, 
each two rods wide and three long. The stews 
are usually in gardefas, or near the house, to be 
more handy, and better attended to. The method 
of making them, is to carry the bottom in a con- 
tinual decline from one ena, with a mouth to fa- 
vour drawing the net. A 

Fishes. (Method of preserving for cabinets.) 
Linneus’s method is, to expose them to the air ; 
and when they acquire such a degree of putre- 
faction that the 9kin loses its cohesion to the 
body of the fish, it may be slid off almost like a 
gldve : the two sides of this skin may then 
be dried upon paper like a plant, or one of the 
sides may be filled with plaster of Paris to give 
the subject a due plumpness A fish may be 
prepared, after it has acquired this degree of 
putrefaction* by making a longitudinal incision 
on the belly, and carefully dissecting the fleshy 
part from the skin, which is but slightly 
attached to it in consequence of the putrescen- 
cy. The skin is then to be filled with cotton 
and some antiseptic powder, as directed for 
birds *, and, lastly, to be sowed up where the 
incision is made. See Preparation of 

ANIMALS. 

Fishes, in heraldry, are the emblems of silence 
and watchfulness; and are borne either upright, 
tmbowed, extended, endorsed respecting each 
other, surmounting one another, fretted, &c. In 
blazoning fishes, those borne feeding should be 
termed devouring; all fishes borne upright and 
having fins, should be blazoned bau riant; and 
those borne transverse the escutcheon, must be 
termed naiant. 

FISHGARD, or Fiscard, a seaport town 
of South Wales, in the county of Pembroke, 
at the mouth of the river Gwaine, on a bay of 
St. George’s Channel, to which it gives name, 
where vessels may ride safely in five or six fa- 
thoms water. The inhabitants carry on a good 
trade in herrings, of which they, with New- 
port, cure above 1000 barrels annually. Lon. 
4.58 W. Lat. 51. 55 N. 

FFSHFUL. <i.(from fish.) Abounding with 
fish*; stored with fish {Camden). 

To Fl'SHlFY. v.*a. (from fish.) To turn to 
fish : a cant word (i Skakspeare ). 

FISHftlG, in general, the art of catchiu? fishes, 
whether by means of nets, of spears, or of the line 
And hook. That which is performed by the net, 
spear or harpoon, for fishes that go in shoals, has 
been explained in the preceeding articles. That 
performed by the rod, line, and hook, for solitary 
fish, is usually termed angling. 

Fishing (Chinese). We venture to give this 
appellation to some very ingenious contrivances 
of the people of China for catching. in their lakes, 
not only fishes, but water-ftwl. For the purpose of 
catching fish they have trained a species of peli- 
can, resembling the common corvorant, which 
tliey call the Len-tze, or ffohing-bird. It is brown, 
With a white throat, the body whitish beneath, 
and spotted with biown; the rail is round'-d, the 
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iridcs blue, and the bill yellow. Sir George Staqnr 
ton, who, when the embassy was proceeding <m 
the southern branch of the great canal, saw those* 
birds employed, tells us, that on a* large lake, 
close to the east side of the canal, are thousands 
of small boats and rafts, built entiiety for this spe- 
cies of fishery. On each boat or raft are ten or a 
dozen birds, which, at a signal from the owner* 
plunge into the water; and it is astonishing to see 
the enormous size of fishes with which they return* 
grasped within their bills. They appeared to bo. 
so well trained, that it did not require either ring 
or cord about their throats to prevent them from 
swallowing any portion of their prey, except what 
their master was pleased to return to them for en- 
couragement and food. The boat used by these 
fishermen is of a remarkably light make, and it 
often carried to the lake, together with the fishing 
birds, by the men who are there to be supported by it. 

The same author saw the fishermen busy on the 
great lake Wee-chauug-hcc; and he gives the fol- 
lowing account of a very singular method prac- 
tised by them for catching the fish of the lake with- 
out the aid of birds, of net, or of hook9. 

To one side of a boat a flat board, painted 
white, is fixed, at an angle of about 45 degrees, 
tile edge inclining towards the water. On moon- 
light nights the boat is so placed that the painted 
board is turned to the moon, from whence the 
rays of light striking on the whitened surface, 
give to 'it the appearance of moving water; on 
which the fishes being tempted to leap; as on tbeir 
element, the boatmen, raising with a string the 
board, turn the fishes into the boat 

Water-fowl are much sought after by the' 
Chinese, and are taken upon the same lake by the 
following ingenious device. Empty jars or gourds 
are suffered to float about upon the water, that 
such bbjects may become familiar to the birds. 
The fowler then wades into the lake with one 
of those empty vessels upon his head, and walks 
gently towards a bird ; and lifting up his arm, 
draws it down below the surface of the water with- 
out any disturbance or giving alarm to the rest, 
several of whom he treats in the same manner, 
until lie fills the bag he had brought to hold his 
prey. The contrivance itself IS not SO Singular, 
as it is that the same exactly should have occurred 
in the new continent, as Ulloa asserts, to the na- 
tives of Carthagena, upon the lake Cienega do 
Tefias. 

Fishing- flies, are both natural and artificial ; 
the natural are almost innumerable, and of these 
the chief are, the dun-fly, the stone or may-fly, the 
tawny-fly, the vine-fly, the shell-fly, the clOudy 
and blackish fly, the stag-fly; next caterpillars, 
canker-flies, bear-flies, &c. all which appear either 
sooner or later, according as the spring proves 
forward or tardy; and these flies are all good 
in their season, for fishes that rise at the fly. 

The better to know the fly the fish covets most, 
when you come to the river side in the morning, 
beat the bushes with your rods, and take up as 
many various sorts as you ran, and make a 
trial of them : upon many of them we have alrea- 
dy made some remarks in the article A Moling ; 
and to this article we still refer our readers; for 
though they will sometimes change their fly, this 
is only when they have glutted themselves WjjQr 
that sort they like best. J - 

There are two ways of fishing with three natu- 
ral flies* viz. either on the surface of the water, or 
a little umh rneath it. 

If you -r.gWsfor che\ in, roach, or dace, move 
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Hot the r natural fly swiftly when you see the fish 
make at it, but rather let it glide freely towards 
him with the stream ; but if it be in a still and 
•low water, draw the fly slowly side-ways by him, 
and this will induce him to pursue it eagerly. 

The artificial fly in seldom used but in bluster- 
ing weather, when the waters are so disturbed by 
the wind, that a natural fly canuot well be seen, 
nor rest upon them. 

There are twelve sorts of dubs or artificial flies, 
of Which' the following are the principal 

1. For March, the dun-fly ; made of dun-wool, 
and the feathers of the partridge's wing; or the 
tfody made of black wool, and the feathers of a 
black drake. 

2. For April, the stone-fly ; the body made of 
blade wool, dyed yellow under the wings and tail. 

3 . For the beginning of May, the ruddy fly ; made 
of red wool, and bound about with black silk, with 
the feathers of a black capon hanging dangling on 
bis sides, next his tail. 

4. For June, the greenish fly j the body of black 
WodI, with a yellow list on either side, the wings 
taken off the wings of the buzzard, bound with 
black broken hemp. 

5. The moorish-fly ; the body of duskish wool, 
and the wings of the blackish mail of the drake. 

6 . The Wwny-fly, good till the middle of June ; 
the body made of tawny wool, the wings in oppo- 
sition to each other, of the whitish mail of a white 
drake, 

1. For July, the wasp-fly; the body of black 
#oo 1, cast about with yellow silk, and the wings of 
the drake's feathers. 

8 . The steel-fly, good in the middle of July; 
the body of greenish wool, cast about with the fea- 
thers of a peacock’s tail, and the wings of those of 
the buzzard. 

9. For August, the drake*dly ; the body of black 
uroql cast about with black silk, his wings of the 
mad of a black drake, with a black head. For 
the different kinds of Fishes and directions for 
taking them, see each under its proper article. 


Directions for artificial Fly-Fishing. 

1. Fish in a river that has been somewhat dis- 
turbed by rain, or in a cloudy day, when the wa- 
ters arc moved by a gentle breeze; if the wind be 
low, the best angling will be in swift streams, but 
if it blow rather strong, yet not so but that you 
may conveniently guard your tackle, the fish will 
rise in plain deeps. 

2. Always angle with a small fly and dear 
wings, in clear rivers ; but use larger in muddy 
places. 

3. Keep at as good distance from the water-side 
Hi you can, ami fish down the stream with the 
sun' in your face, and touch not the water with 
your line. 

4. When the water becomes brownish after 
rain, use an orange fly; and in a clear day, a 
Jfi^tt-cotoured fly, and a dark fly for dark waters, 

Si Have several of the aame of every sort of 
life differing in colour, to suit the colour of dif- 
ferent waters and weathers. 

f fi. pet the fly fell first into the water, and not 
thtHijbier* Which last would be apt to frighten the 

£e t ypur line be twice thelertgth of your rod, 
» the river be encumbered with wood. 

8^ In slow- rivers, or still places, cast the fly 
across the river, and let it sink a little in the wa- 
tfer, anddfawit gently back with the current. 


9. Use a quick eye and nimble band, in afrSKfajg 
with the rising of the fish, lest he Should have 
time to reject the book. 

All who delight in fly-fishing should especially 
learn the way of making the two chief sorts of ftt* f 
tifleial flies, the palmer, ribbed with silver or gold, 
and the may-fly. 

In making the palmer-fjy, arm your line 
on the inside of the book, and ctit on as much 
of a mallard’s feathers to make the wing as you 
find necessary. 

Then lay the outer part of the feather next tlier 
book, and the point of the feather towards its 
shank, whip it three or four times about the hook 
with the same silk you armed your hook with, and 
make the silk fast. 

Take the hackle of the neck of a cock or capon, 
(but a plover's top vs preferable) and strip off one 
side of the feather, and then take the hackle, siHc, 
or gold or silver thread, and make all fast at the 
bent of the hook, working them up to the wings, shift- 
ing your fingers at every turn, and then stop- 
ping: the gold pill in this way fall right, and* 
must be made fast. 

After this, take the hook betwixt year fingers 

and thumb, in the left hand, and with a needle or 
pin part the wings iu two; next with the arming 
silk (having fastened all hitherto) whip it about as 
it falls across between the wings, and with your 
thumb turn the point of the feather towards the 
bent of the hook, then work it three or four times 
about the shank, and fasten it; and view the pro- 
portion for other flies. 

If you make the grounds of hog’s wool, sandy, 
black, or white, or bear’s wool, or of a red bullock, 
work these grounds on a waited silk, and arm and 
set on the wings as before directed. 

The body of the may-fly must be wrought with 
some of these grounds, and will appear admirably 
well, when libbed with black hair or silk. 

Others make their flies with sandy hog’s wool, 
ribbed with black silk, and winged with a mal- 
lard’s feather, according to the angler’s fancy. 

The oak- fly must be made with orange tawny, 
or orauge coloured crewel, black for the body, and 
the brown of the mallard’s feathers for the wings* 

There is also another fly, the body of which 13 
made of the strain of a peacock’s feather. 

March is the month in which to begin fly-fish- 
ing, but if the weather prove windy or cloudy, 
there are several sorts of palmers that are good at 
that time : the first is a black palmer ribbed with 
silver; the second, a black palmer with an orange' 
tawny body ; a third, whose body is all black ; 
and a fourth a red palmer, ribbed With gold, aad 9 
red hackle, mixed with orange crewel. 

Observe, that the lightest flies are for cloudy 
and dark weather, and the darkest for bright and 
light, and tbe rest for indifferent seasons. 

Salmon flies should be made with ftieir wings 
standing one behind the other, whether two or' 
four, and of the gaudiest colours that can be, for 
he delights in sUch; ahd this chiefly in the 
wings, which must be long as welt as the tail. 

There are twelve kinds of artificial flies for an*’ 
gling with upon tbe top of the water, and the fit- 
test season for using these, is a blustering windy 
day, when the waters aq? so' troubled that the na- 
tural fly cannot be seen; or test upon them. The 
first is tbt dun-fly of Match, the body of which" is 
made of dun-wool, the wings of tbe partridge** 
feathers. The second is another du^-fly, the body of 
black wool, and the wings of the black drake’s fea- 
thers, and of the feathers under his tail. -The*’ 
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third is the stone-fly of April, the body of black 
wool, made yellow under the wings and under the 
tail, from the wings of the drake. The fourth is the 
ruddy fly of the beginning of May, the body of red 
wool wrapt about with bluck silk ; the feathers 
from the ivings of the drake, with the feathers of 
a red capon also, which hang dangling on his 
sides next the tail. The fifth, the yellow or green- 
ish fly, in May likewise ; the body made of yel- 
low wool, hnd the wings of the red cock’s hackle or 
tail. The sixth, the black fly, in May also; the 
body of black wool, and lapt §bout with the herle 
of a peacock's tail ; the wings of the wings of a 
brown capon, with his blue feathers in his head. 
The seventh, the sad yellow fly in June; the body 
of black wool, with a yellow list on either side, 
and the wings from the wings of a buzzard, bound 
with black braked hemp. The eighth, the moorish- 
fly; the body of duskish wool, and the wings of 
the blackish male of the drake. The ninth, the 
tawny-fly, good until the middle of June; the 
body of tawny wool, the wings contrary opposed 
to each other, of the whitish male of the wild 
drake. The tenth, the wasp-fly in July ; the body 
made of black wool, lapt about with yellow silk, the 
wings of the feathers of the drake or of the buz- 
zard. The eleventh, the shell-fly, good in Mid- 
July ; the body of greenish wool, lapt about with 
the herle of a peacock’s tail, and the wings of the 
wings of a buzzard. The twelfth, the dark drake- 
fly, good in August; the body with black wool, 
lapt about with black silk: his wings of the pea- 
cock's feather, and* grounds of such wool and 
crewel as may form the grasshopper ; and remem- 
ber that usually the smallest flies are the best ; as 
also, that the light fly commonly makes most 
sport in a dark day, and the darkest and least fly 
in a bright or clear day ; lastly, you are to repair 
upon any occasion to your magazine-bag, and 
vary and make them lighter or darker according 
to your fancy or the appearance of the day. 

The May-fly may be found in and about that 
month, near river sides, especially against rain ; 
the oak-fly on the butt or body of an oak or ash, 
from the beginning of May to the end of August; 
it is a brownish insect, easy to be discovered, and 
appears usually with its head downwards towauls 
the root of the tree; the small black-fly, or haw- 
thorn-fly, is to he had on any hawthorn-bush after 
the leaves are off. With these and a short line 
you may dap or dop, behind a tret', or in any 
deep hole, still making it move on the top of the 
water as if it were alite, and keeping yourself out 
of sight; by which you will certainly have sport 
if there be trout. # 

The two chief salmon-flics aie the dragon and 
the king£s-fisher, about two inches long, which 
may be supplied according to fancy, from the 
most gaudy feathers that exist, especially from 
the peacock's; for they will rise at any thing gau- 
dy, and, where they arc plentiful, at trout-flics 

There are likewise two moths, great killers 
about twilight in a serene evening, and the hum- 
ble-bee a famous chub-killer for any time of the 
day. They are dubbed in the following manner : 
the brown moth must be winged from the feather 
of a brown owl, dubbed with light mohair, with 
a dark grizzle cock's- hackle for the legs, and a red 
head. The white moth, dubbed with the white 
ptrands of an ostrich’s feather, its wings of the 
feather of a white pigeon's wing, a white hackle 
for the legs, and a black head. 

The humble-bee, dubbed with black spaniel's 
fur, a black cock’s hackle whipnbd over it, the 
VOL. IV. 


tag of the tail to be of a deep orange tolour* 
and the wings of the feather made of a crow’s 
wing. 

Fishing-pastes are variously compounded, al- 
most according to the angler’s own fancy; but'' 
there should always be a little cotton wool, 
shaved lint, or flne flux intermixed, to keep the 
parts together, that it may nut fall off the hook. 
White bread and honey will make a proper paste 
for carp and tench : flue white bread alone, with 
a little water, will serve for roach and dace : and 
mutton suet, and soft new cheese, for barbel. 
Strong cheese, with a little butter, and coloured 
yellow with saffron, will make a good winter paste 
for chub. 

7o make the Palmer and Map-Fly* 

In the first place, lay the following materials 
at your side : hall' a yard of fine round even silk- 
worm gut, half a yard of red silk, well waxed with 
wax of the same colour, a hook and needle, some 
strands off an ostrich's feather, and a fine red 
hackle; then take the hook, and hold it by the 
bent between the fore -finger and thumb of your 
left band, and with the point and beard of the hook 
not .under your fingers, but nearly parallel with 
the tops of them ; afterwards take the silk and hold 
it likewise about its middle with your hook, one 
part lying along the inside of it to your left hand, 
the other to your right; then take that pmt of 
the silk which lies towaids your right hand, and, 
holding the part towards your left tight along the 
inside of the hook, whip that to the right three or 
four times round the shank of the hook towards 
the right hand; after which take the silk-worm 
gut, and lay either of its ends along the inside of 
the shank of the hook, till it come near the bent; 
then hold the hook, silk, and gut, tight between 
the fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, and 
afterwards give the part of the silk to your right 
hand three or four times more over both hook and 
gut till it come near the end of the shank, and 
make a loop and fasten it tight; then whip it 
neatly again over both silk and gut and hook till 
it come near the bent of the hook, after which 
make another loop, and fasten it again; then, if 
the gut should reach further than the bent of the 
hook, cut it off, and your hook will be whipped 
on, and the parts of the silk hang from the bent 
of it. 

Having proceeded thus far, wax the longest end 
of the hilk again, and take thiee or four strands of 
an ostrich's feather; and holding them and the 
hook as in the fiist position, the feathers to the 
left hand, and the roots of them in the bent of the 
hook, with the silk that you ivaxed last, whip them 
three or four times lound ; make a loop, and 
fasten them tight: then turning the strands to the 
right hand, and twisting them and the silk toge- 
ther with the fore-finger and thumb of your right 
band, wind them round the shank of the hook till 
you come to the place where you first fastened, 
then make a loop, and fasten them again ; if the 
strands should not be long enough to wind as fat 
as is necessary round the shank, when the silk get* 
bare you must twist others over it. Haring per- 
formed this, take your scissors, and cut the body 
of the palmer into an oval shape, that is, small at 
the bent and the end of the shank, but full in the 
centre ; but be careful not to cut too much of the 
dubbing oif. Both the ends ofthesilk being now sepa- 
rated, one at the bent, another at the end of the 
shank, wax them bothagaiu ; then take the hackle, 
hold the small end of it between the fore-finger and 
. UU 
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thumbs of your left hand, and stroke the fibres of 
it with those of your right, the contrary way from 
which they are formed ; hold your hook as in the 
first position, and place the point of the hackle in 
its bent, with that side which grows nearest the 
cock upwards; and then whip it tijiht to the 
hook ; but in fastening it, tic as few fibres in as 
you can : the hackle being fast, take, it by the 
great end, and, keeping the side nearest the. cock 
to the I. ft hand, begin with your right to wind it 
up the shink upon the dubbing; stopping every 
second turn, and holding what you have wound 
tight with your left fingers, whilst with the needle 
you pick out the fibres you have unavoidably 
taken in; proceed in this manner till you couie 
to the place where you first fastened, and where 
there is an end of the silk ; then clip off those 
fibres of the hackle which you held between the 
finger and thumb, close to the stem ; and hold the 
stem close to the hook; after that take the silk in 
your right bond, oml whip the stem very fast to 
the hook; then make a loop, and fasten it tight. 
Take your penknife; and if the part of the stem 
next the shank of the hook be as long as thafof 
the hook which is bare, pare it fine, wav your silk, 
and bind it neatly upon the remaining bare part 
of the hook; then fasten the silk tight, and spread 
some shoe-maker's wax very lightly on your last 
- binding; after that clip off the ends of the re- 
maining silk, both at the shank and bent of the 
hook, and all fibres that start or stand ill-condi- 
tioned, and the whole is completed. This is called 
the palmer-fly, or plain hackle, and may, instead 
of the ostrich's feather above-mentioned, be dub- 
bed with black spaniel's fur. It is an excellent 
killer. There are three move palmers, which are 
all to be made in the same manner, onlv with dif- 
ferent articles, which arc as follow: When you 
snake the palmer-fly, suit the colour of the silk to 
the hackle you dub with; a dnn hackle requires 
yellow silk ; a black hackle, sky-blue silk; a brown 
or red hackle, red silk ; when you make flies that 
are not palmers, dub with silk that resembles Hit* 
colour most predominant in the fly ; and in mak- 
ing your flies, remember to mix bear's hair and 
hog's down with your other dubbing, because they 
repel the water; make your flies always in hot 
xun-shiny weather, for your waxed silk u ill then 
ilraw kindly, and when you take the dubbing to 
imitate a fly, always wet it, and then you Will be 
perfect in your imitation ; for, though the dubbing 
when dry may suit, when it is wet it may lie- quite 
enotber colour. Martcn'B fur is the best yellow 
you can use. 

Great Palmer* or Hackle % Dubbed the same as the 
plaiu hackle, with the strands of an ostrich’s feather, 
or a black spaniel's fur, and warped with red pea- 
cock's hackle un trimmed, that is, leaving the whole 
length of the hackle -staringout (for sometimes the 
fibres of the hackle ore to be shoitencd all over, 
sometimes barbed oulya little, and sometimes close' 
underneath) with the whole length of fibres on the 
top or back of the fly, which makes it swim bit- 
let; and in this manner on a whirling water, it Mill 
Kill la we fishes. 

Golden Palmer , or Haclle. The same dubbing, nb- 
Ved with gold-twist, and a red hackle over all. 

Silver flacile - Made with a black body also, sil- 
ver twist above, and a red hackle over all. 

The variation that is to be observed in making 
the gold and silver palmers .is this, that when you 
*bip the end of the hackle to the bent of the hook, 
«fo the same also to the gold or silver twist, ami 
9rat wind either of them on the dubbing, observing 


that they lie flat on it, and then fasten after* 
wards proceed with the hackle as directed; or 
wind the hackle on the dubbing first, ttud rib the 
bo.ly with either of the twists afterwards. 

These are the standard hackles in fly-fishing, 
and are taken any month in the year from nine to 
eleven in the morning, and from one to three in 
the afternoon, and upon aay water ; though you 
must have different sizes of them, and dubbed with 
different colours, that you may alwaya.be able to 
suit either a dark or dear water, or a bright or 
cloudy atmosphere : observing that small light-co- 
loured fl<es are for clear water* and skies, and the 
larger for daik and cloudy oues. The angler should 
always try the palmers first, when he nshC9 in a 
river that he is unaccustomed to ; even in that 
which he constantly uses, unless he knows what fly 
is on the water, and it should not be changed till 
he docs know'. See Nat. Hist. Pi. XC. r XCl* 
XCII. 

Fishi vg-frog, in ichthyology. See Lc- 

PHIUS. 

Fi 9 h i n a - s r n z a m s. The chief sporting -rivers 
for this purpose in England arc the Thames, 
Severn, Trent, Tyne, Tweed, Medway, Tees, Dove, 
Isis, Tame, Willey, Avon, Lea,Trcvel, Neji, Wel- 
land, Darwent, Caidcr, Wharf, Nid, Don, Swale, 
Hull, Ouse, and Are. The river9 in Wales are 
reckoned at above two hundred, the principal of 
which are the Dec, Wye, Conway, Tivy, Chedley- 
d.iy, Cluid, Usk, Tovy faff, and Dovy. Several 
rivers in England run tinder ground-, and then 
rise again, as a branch of the Medway in Kent; 
the Mole in Surrey ; Haiw ’in Staffordshire ; the 
little rivers Allen in Denbighshire, and Deveril 
in Wiltshire : the river Recall hides itself under 
ground near Elmsley in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire: at Chelder near Axbridge, in Somer- 
setshire, is a spring that drives twelve mills in a 
quarter of a mile. In the midst of the river Nen, 
south of Peterborough, in Northamptonshire, is 
a deep gulph called Medeswell, so cold, that in 
summer no swimmer is able to endure it, yet it 
is not frozen in the winter. 

Of all these rivers, vve shall chiefly notice the 
Thames, as well because it is the largest, and 
noblest, as because it affords the greatest diversity 
of sporting. The higher an angler goes up the 
Thames, if within about four miles from London, 
the more sport and the greater variety of fishes he 
will meet with ; but as few citizens go so far from 
home, we shall mention the best places for 
angling from London-bridge to Chelsea: but re- 
number that if the air be cold and raw, the wind 
high, the water rough, or if the weather be wet, 
it is totally useless to angle in any part of the 
Thames, but when the sky is serene, the air tem- 
perate, and the water smooth, you mfly expect 
success Remember also that the proper hours 
for angling are from the time that the tide is half* 
ebbed, to within two hours of high-water, pro- 
vided the land-floods flow. Always pitch your 
boat under the wind ; that is, if the wind be in 
the south, always keep on the Surrey shore ; if 
north, on the London side. 

The best places then for pitching a bo^t to 
angle in the Thames, are about one hundrc&and 
fifty yards from York-stairs, the Savoy, Somerset- 
home, Dorset-stairs, Rtackfiiars- stairs, the Dung- 
wharf near Water-lane, Tiig-stairs, and Essex- 
stairs. On the Surrey side, Valcon-stairs, Barge- 
houses, Cuper’s, Wgo Cupid's stairs ; the Wind* 
mill, and Lambeth. 

When you go to angle at Chelsea, cm a calm, fair 
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iday, the wind being in a right corner, pitch your 
boat almost opposite to the church, and angle in 
six or seven feet water, where, as well as at Bat- 
tersea-bridge, you will meet with plenty of roach 
and dace. 

Mortlake deeps are the next place where roach 
principally resort, whenthe weeds are rotten : and 
here good carp are vfiry often taken. 

From the sides of the Aits, opposite to Brent- 
ford, l^levrorth, and Twickenham, there is famous 
angling for roach, dace, gudgeons and perch ; 
very often you will meet witl^ trout and carp. 

Teddington banks are remarkable for good 
gudgeons, roach, &c. 

Kingston-wick and Kingston arc famous for 
barbel, roach, and dace. 

At Hampton and Sudbury there is good 
angjjngfor barbel, roach, dace, chub, gudgeons, 
and skeggers : and from the Aits for trout and 
perch. 

Walton-deeps and Shcpperton-pool abound 

with large barbel and dace. 

At and about Windsor is a vast variety of all 
sorts of fishes; but if a man be found angling in 
another’s water (without leave) he is lined very- 
high by the court of that town, if he only eaten 
a single gudgeon. 

Of the rivers that empty themselves into the 
Thames, and of others which are not far from it, 
we may observe as follows : 

1. In llford-rivcr, the upper part abounds 
with roach’, dace, and some peich ; but between 
Ilford and the Thames, especially about three 
miles from that town, thc*re is pike. 

2. Woodford-river is stored with perch, chub, 
roach, and dace. 

3. Stratford-river affords the angler good di- 
Vtaalou for roach, dace, chub, perch, &c. 

4. Bow-river has the same fishes in it as the 
Stratford-river. 

5. Hackney-river has plenty of large barbel, 
chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, eels, and lampreys. 
In this river the barbels, eels, and gudgeons, are 
very fine. 

6. Waltham -river, besides large barbel, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels, has good store of 
line pike, ..nd some carp. 

7. The New-rivcr is pretty well stored with 
chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels. 


geons, dace, flounders, perch, pike, and son.% carp 
and trouts; very large silver eels are often taken 
here. 

4. Mitcham-river, its principal fish is trout. 

5. Martin -river, trout also. 

6. Carshal ton -river, abounding with trout 
and other white fishes. 

7. Moulsey- river, yielding perch, jacks, roach* 
dace, chub, gudgeons, cels, floundeis, barbels, and 
trouts. 

8. Esher-river, good for jacks, perch, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeons, eels, flounders, barbels, 
and trouts. 

9. Cobham-river, stored with plenty of good 
trout, fat and large, as also dace, perch, chub, 
jacks, and gudgeons. 

10. Wey bridge-river, affording good diversion 
for carp, some of which weigh eight or nine 
pounds ; also jack, roach, dace, flounders, popes, 
large bleak, barbel, and gudgeons. 

11. Byflect- river,, in which are very large 
pikes, jack, and tench; perch, of eighteen inches 
long ; good carp, large flounders, bream, roach, 
dace, gudgeons, popes, large chub, and eels. 

Fishing-wiles. Fishes are enticed by peculiar 
odours, and may in consequence be taken with 
ease. For this purpose, mix the juice of house- 
leek with nettles and cinquefoil chopped small, 
rub your hands with the mixture, and distribute 
it in quantities in the water ; put your hand into 
the water, and the fishes will suffer themselves to 
be taken with ease. 

Fishes may be drawn into any place or part 
of a river, by throwing in the following compo- 
sition : — Take goat's, bullock’s, and sheep’s blood, 
which is found curdled among the entrails in the 
body of the animal fresh killed ; pound well with 
these, rhyme, marjoram, origan, flour, garlic, 
wine-lye, and suet, a«id let the whole be made into 
masses or large bolusses ; these must be scattered 
into the pond discrctionally, whose you wish to 
entice the fish. 

Pound nettles with joubarbe and a small quan- 
tity of cinquefoil grass ; to these add wheat boiled 
in marjoram, and thyme water ; pound the whqle 
together, and drop it into the net. 

Take heart-wort and slack-lime, make them in- 
to a paste, which throw into standing water ; this 
will fix them, and cause them to be taken at plea- 


8. Brentford- river was a good one formerly, 
but is now much abused by poachers ; yet the 
angler may meet with some chub, roach, dace, 
and perch. 

9. Hounslow -river is well stored with roach, 
dace, perch, pike, and gudgeon. 

The Powder-mill-taiii near Hounslow, is an ex- 
cellent place for angling. 

10. Come-river abounds with chub, roach, 
dace, perch, trout, and pike. 

11. Uxbridge- river is excellent for large cels 
and fat trouts : but , as the water is rented, not 
only leave must be obtained to angle in it, but 
must pay so much per pound for what you kill. 
Denham, near Uxbridge, is a very famous place. 

These all lie north of the Thames : on the 
south we $hall notice, 

1 .• Deptford-river, now very much decayed, 
and having but few fi»hes«in it, as roach, dace, 
and flounders : though by chance you may meet 
with a trout. 

9. Lewisham-river, in which are some good 
trouts, large roach, chub, gudgeon, perch, and 
dace. 


Wand$worth<~river, well stored with gud- 


sure. 

Make a paste of coculus indicus, cummin, old 
cheese, wine-lye, and wheat flour; throw small 
pieces of it into clear and undisturbed pa;t$ of 
the pond or river, and every fish that swallows one 
of these bolusses will become so intoxicated as to 
swim upon the surfin'** of the water, and suffer 
itself to be taken. This intoxication will cense 
in a short time; hence those who use this method 
must take them quickly. 

A pond at Faringdou, in Berkshire, which was 
well stocked with carp, tench, and perch, was 
poisoned in this manner in the night, and in the 
morning most of the fishes were found floating on 
the surface of the water. They were taken out 
and put into a small stewpond full of clear spring 
water, when the carp and tench recovered, but all 
the perch died ; but this might possibly be owing 
to the coldness of the water. • See the article 
STEW. 

Take fishers’ berries, pound them in a mortar, 
and with wat^r make them into a paste ; throw 
pills of this into the water, and it will have the 
same effect as the former. 

Pcund marjoram, marigolds; wheat flour, and 
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rancid butter, and it will allure fishes of all kinds 
to the net. 

Take gum ivy, and put a good deal of it into a 
box made of oak, arid rub the inside of it with this 
gum. When you angle put three or four worms 
into it, but they must not remain there long ; for 
if they do it will kill them : then take them out, 
and iish with them, putting more in their pla£c, as 
you may want them, out of your worm bag. Gum 
ivy is a tear which drops from the body of large 
ivy trees, on being wounded, and is of a yellowish 
red colour, of a strong scent, and sharp taste j that 
which is sold in the shops is counterfeit, and good 
for nothing. Therefore, to get gum i>y, about 
Michaelmas, or in the spring, drive several great 
nails into large ivy stalks, wriggle the same till 
they become very loose, and let them remain, and 
the gum will thence issue. Slit also, at the same 
seasons, several great ivy stalks, and visit them 
once a month, and gather the gum which flows 
from the wounded part. This will very much im- 
prove the angler’s success. 

Take assafetida three drachms, camphor one, 
Venice-turpentine one, pound the whole together 
in a mortar, with some drops of oil of lavender 
or spike. When you angle anoint eight inches 
of your line with it, next your hook, and it will 
prove excellent for a trout in muddy water, and 
for gudgeons in clear. 

Dissolve gum iry in oil of spike, and anoint 

your bait for a pike with it, and he will take it 
the sooner. 

Take heron's fat, the best assafetida, and mum- 
my, finely powdered, of each two drachms; cum- 
min-seed, finely powdered, two scruples; camphor, 
galbanum, and Vcnicc-turpentine, of each one 
drachm, civet two grains. Make them into a 
thinuish ointment, with oils of lavender, aniseed, 
and camomile, and keep the mixture in a narrow- 
mouthed and well-glazed gallipot, close covered 
with a bladder and leather, and it may be pieserv- 
ed two years. When you want to use it, put 
sume into a small taper pewter box, and anoint 
your line with it, about eight or nine inches fioin 
the hook, and when it is washed off repeat the 
unction. 

Take fresh horse- dung, and put it into a bag, or 
net, throw it into the water, and the fishes will 
gather about it. 

Boil barley in water till it bursts, then boil it 
with liquorice, a little mummy and honey ; beat 
all together in a mortar, till it is stiff as paste, 
which put into boxes close stopped ; when you 
ifcb, take about the quantity of a walnut of it, and 
boil in an earthen pot, with two handfuls of fresh 
barley, and a little liquorice, leaving it till it is 
almost dry ; then throw it into the places where 

S ou would have the fish come, and they will ga- 
jgr together. 

Take the herb dragon-wort, from which extract 
the! juice, with it rub your hands, and fishes 
will approach and suffer themselves to be taken 
in-thc water; the proper hour for fishing is from 
$ve till six in the morning. 

Take a piece of heron’s flesh, and put it into 
a bottle close covered wih clay, or wax, with some 
fnu*k, amber, and civet, put the pot iuto a kettle 
full of water, and make it boil till you are sure 
the flesh is converted into oil, then take out the 
bottle, and pour out the oil ; with tihich rub your 
line, and all the fish will come to be taken. 

Take fat of a heron, mummy, galbanum, each 
(wo drachms, iLqsk one grain, aqua vitas two 
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ounces; mix all together in an earthen porringer 
over a gentle fire, and stir till it is thick; keep it 
in a leaden porringer, and with it rub the book, or 
the ends of the line, or cork, and the fish will come 
90 that you may take them with your hands. 

Take the belly of a heron, that is, the bowels or 
entrails, cut in pieces, and put it into a glass phial, 
which stop close with wax: then bury it in hot 
horse-dung, and let it turn to oil, which will be 
within ten or fifteen days; then take an ounce of 
assafetida, and mixing it with the oil, it will all 
thicken like honey; with which anoint your line, 
stick, or rod, or the bait you put upon the hook. 

FI'SHKETTLE, 5 . (fish and kettle .) A 
caldron made long for the fish to be boiled 
without bending (Grew). 

Fl'SHMEAL. s . Diet of fish (Sharp).* 

FISHMONGER, s. A dealer in fish (Ca- 
rcw). 

FI'SIIY. a. (from Jish.) 1 . Consisting of 
fish. 2. Inhabited by fish (Pope). 3. Hav- 
ing the qualities or form of fish (Brown). 

rTSSILE. a. (Jissilis, Latin.) Having the 
grain in a certain direction, so as to be cleft 
(Newton). 

FISSI'LITY. s. (from Jissile.) The quality 
of admitting to be cloven. 

FISSU'KA M AGNASLYLVI1 The ante- 
rior and middle lobes of the cerebrum on each 
side are parted by a deep narrow sulcus, which 
ascends obliquely backwards, from the temporal 
ala of the os sphenoides, to near the middle 
of, the os parictale, and this sulcus is thus 
called. 

Fl'SSURE. s. ( Jissura , Latin ; Jissure, 
French.) A cleft ; a narrow chasm where a 
breach has been made (Woodward). 

, To Fissure, v. a. (from the noun.) To 
cleave ; to make a fissure (Wiseman). 

Fi'ssure. (fissura.) In surgery, the spe- 
cies of fracture in which the bone is slit, but 
not completely divided. 

FIST. a*. (pipe, Saxon.) The hand clenched 
with the fingers doubled down (Denham). 

To Fist. v. a. 1 . To strike with tne fist 
(Dr tf den). 2. To gripe with the fist (Shah* 
spectre ) . 

FISTELLA, a fortified town of Morocco, 
whose inhabitants carry on a brisk trade in fine 
garments. Lat. 32. 27 N. Lon. 5 . 55 W. 

FISTIC NUT. Sct^ Pistachio nut. 

FI'STICUFFS. j. (Jist and cuff.) Battle 
with the fist ; blows with the fist (More). 

FISTUCA, in antiquity, a wooden instru- * 
ment used in driving piles, and fitted with two 
handles. 

FISTULA. ( fistula , quasi Jusula, from 
/undo, to pour out.) A term in surgery, appli- 
ed to alongand sinuous ulcer that has a narrow 
opening, and sometimes leads to a larger cavity. 

Fistula lachrymalis. See Sur- 
gery. 

Fistula, in ancient music, a wind instru- 
ment. Some of these had hole?, others none : 
some consisted of a single pipe, bthera of many. 

Fistula panis, pipes of Pan, or moutn- 
organ, consists of a range of pipes bound to* 
gether side by sidt*, and gradually lessening with 
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Respect to each Other, in length and diameter. 
The longest pipe is about six inches, and the 
shortest about two inches in length. In per- 
formance it is held in the hand, and the pipes 
are blown into by the mouth at one end. 

Fistula fastorica, the name given by 
Cicero, and others, to the oaten pipe used, by 
the audience at tho Roman theatres, to ex- 
press their disapprobation. 

FrSTULAH. a. (from fistula.) Hollow 
like a pipe. 

FI'STULARTA. Tobacco-pipe-fish. In 
zoology, a genus of the class pisces, order ab- 
dominales. Snout cylindrical; iaws distant 
from the eyes ; gill membrane with seven rays : 
body round, gently taporiug from the jaws to 
the tail. Three species as follow : 

1 t F. tabacaria. Tail bifid; ending in a 
slender, taper whip, of the consistence of 
whale-bone, and about four inches long from 
the middle of it. Inhabits America and Ja- 
pan : is about a foot long, and has the general 
appearance of an eel : lives on smaller fishes, 
sea-insects and worms, which it dextrously 
drags from the cavities of rocks by the peculiar 
construction of its snout. See Nat. Hist, PI. 

cxv. 

2. F. chincnsis. Tail rounded without the 
long appendage of F. tabacaria. Inhabits In- 
dia : longer than the former ; habits much the 
same. 

3. F. paradoxa. Body reticulate with pro- 
minent lines; tail lanceolate. Inhabits A m- 
boyna: two inches long: has some resem- 
blance to a svngnathus; body whitish-ash, 
with obsolete brown rivulets; the first dorsal 
fin and tail blackish ; compressed and spinous 
at the intersections of the lines ; back perfectly 
triangular ; belly towards the ventral fins near- 
ly triangular, and behind them narrow, and 
equally six-sided; tail slenderer, compressed, 
and seven-9idcd. 

FISTULOUS STEM, in botany, hollow 
like a pipe or reed. Opposed to farctate, stuff- 
ed or full. Fistulosuin folium, a fistulous 
leaf; as in cenante fistulosa; and fistulous 
nectary; as in aconilum. 

FIT. s. 1. A paroxysm or exacerbation of 
any intermittent distemper (*$'harp). 2. Any 

short return after intermission; interval (Bo- 
gers ). 3. Any violent affection of mind or 

body (Spenser)* 4. Disorder; distemperature 
( Shukspcare ). 5. It is used for the hysterical 
disordcr 9 *of women, and the convulsions of 
children. 

Fit. a. 1. Qualified; proper {Cowley). 2. 
Convenient ; meet ; proper ; right ( Addi- 
son ). 

To Fit. v. a. ( vitten , Flemish.) 1. To ac- 
commodate to any thing ; to suit one thing to 
another ( Denham ). 2. To accommodate a 

person with any thing {Wiseman), 3. To be 
adapted to ; to suit any thjng (Boyle). 4. To 
Fit out* To furnish ; to equip (Dry den). 5. 
To Fit up. To furnish ; to make proper for 
the use or reception of any (Pop?). 

To Fit. v. »• To be proper; to be becom- 
ing. 
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'Fits of easy reflection, flee., in 
optics. Sir Isaac Newton calls the suc&asive 
disposition of a ray to be reflected through dif- 
ferent thicknesses of a plate of air, or any other 
substance, the returns or fits of easy reflection, 
and the disposition of the same ray to be trans- 
mitted in the same manner through the inter* 
veiling spaces, returns or fits of easy transmis- 
sion. Thus, a ray of light is in a fit of easy 
reflection, when it falls on a plate of any kind 
of matter, whose thickness is one of the terms 
of the scries I, 3, 5, 7, &c. taking the smallest 
thickness capable of reflecting such ray for 
unit ; and, in the same way, it is in one of its 
fits of easy transmission when the thickness is 
one of the terms of the series 2, 4, (j, 8, &c. 
See Optics, 

FITCH, s. A small kind of wild pea, com- 
monly vetch . See Cicer. 

FI TCHET, in rna9tiology. See Vi v f. r r a 

FITFUL, a. (Jit and full.) Varied by pa- 
roxysms ( Shakspeare ). 

FITLY, ad. (from Jit.) 1. Properly ; just* 
ly ; reasonably ( Tillotsvn ). 2. Commodious- 
ly; meetly ( Donne ). 

FITMENT, s. (from Jit.) Something 
adapted to a particular purpose: not used 
(Shakspeare). 

FITNESS, s. (from Jit.) 1. Propriety; 

meetness; justness; reasonableness (Hooker)* 

2. Convenience; commodity; the state of be- 
ing fit ( Shakspeare ). 

FITTER, s. (from Jit.) I. The person or 
thing that confers fitness for any thing (Morti- 
mer). 2. A small bit (from fetla, Italian.) 

FITZ. s. (Norman.) A son; as Fitzher- 
lert 9 the son of Herbert; Fitzroy , the sou of 
the king. It is commonly used of illegitimate 
children. 

FITZHERBERT (Sir Anthony), a very 
learned lawyer in the reign of king Henry VIII. 
was descended from an ancient family, and 
born at Norbury in Derbyshire. He was made 
one of the judges of the court of common-pleas 
in 1.523, and distinguished himself by many 
valuable works, as well as by such an honour- 
able discharge of the duties of his office, as 
made him esteemed an oracle of the law. His 
writings arc. The Grand Abridgement; The 
Office and Authority of Justices of Peace ; The 
Office of Sheriffs, Bailiffs of Liberties, Escbea- 
tors, Constables, Coroners, Arc. ; Of the Di- 
versity of Courts; The New Natura Brevium ; 
Of the Surveying of Lands ; and The Book of 
Husbandry. He died in 1338. 

FIVE. a. (pip, Saxon.) Four and one; half 
of ten. The number five has this peculiar pro- 
perty, that when multiplied by an odd num- 
ber, the product will always terminate with 
five ; and if multiplied by an even number, it 
will terminate with a cypher. Hence, every 
power of five necessarily terminates with five. 

Five Churches, an episcopal town of 
Lower Hungary; subject to the house of Au- 
stria. It is 8. r > miles S. of Buda. Lat.46. 5 N. 
Lon. 18. 13 E. 

Five-cleft, in botany, quinquifidus. See 
Cleft. 
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Fjvb-fold leaves, in botany, quinate ; 
quintuple. In fives;* growing by fives; or five 
and five together. 

Five- lob ed leaf, in botany, quinque- 
lobcd ; quinquelobaium folium. See Lob ate 
and Lob ed. 

Five-f ablted lf.af, in botany, quinque- 
partitum folium. Five- parted corol. Corolla 
quinquepartlta. See Partitum. 

Five-leaved grass. See Pentaphyl- 

LUM. 

Five-toothed, in botany, qnindentate. 
Applied to petal and capsule. See Dentate. 

Five-valvep, in botany, quin valve. Ap- 
plied to the capsule. See Valve. 

Fives, s . 1. A kind of play \vitli a bowl. 
2 . A disease of horses ( Shakspeare ). 

F1UM, the capital of a province of the same 
name, in Egypt, Afiica. The inhabitants arc 
numerous, and they maintain a bishop here. 
Their principal trade is in flax, linen-cloth, 
mats, raisins, and figs. It is 70 miles S. W. of 
Cairo. Lat. 2Q. 2 N. Lon. 30. 4(J E. 

FIUME, or St. Viet, a seaport town of 
Istria, noted for wine and figs. Lat. 45. 40 N. 
Lon. 14. E. 

To FIX. v . a. ( fixer, Fr. fi.ru s, Lat.) 1. To 
make fast, firm, or stable ( Millnn ). 2. To 

settle; to establish invariably (Locke'). 3. To 
direct without variation (Dry den). 4. To de- 
prive of volatility (Locke), a. To pierce; to 
transfix (Sandy s). 0. To withhold from mo- 
tion. 

To Fix. v.n. 1. To determine the resolu- 
tion (Locke). 2. To rest; to cease to wander 
(Waller). 3. To lose volatility, so as to be 
malleable. 

FIX- FAX, a name given by farriers to the 
cervical ligament of a horse, a tough, white, 
flat, and long substance, attached to the mus- 
cles of the neck, and stretching itself in the 
direction of the mane. In some counties it is 
called tax-wax. 

FIXATION. 5. (French.) 1. Stability; 
firmness; steadiness (A'. Charles ). 2. Resi- 

dence in a certain place (Raleigh). 3. For- 
bearance of excursion (Watts.). 4. Want or 
destruction of volatility (Bacon). 5. Reduc- 
tion from fluidity to firmness (Gland lie). 

FIXED AIR. See Carbonic acid. 

Fixed bodies. Chemist9 give this name 
to those substances which cannot be caused to 
pass by a strong rarefaction from the liquid 
state to that of an elastic fluid. 

Fixed stars are such as constantly retain 
the same apparent distance from each other in 
the concave surface of the heavens ; and proba- 
bly the saifie absolute position and distance 
with respect to each other. These are what 
we property call stars, the others beinjj; spoken 
of under the peculiar denominations of Com et 

an, FrXFJL)LY. ad. (from fixed.) 1. Cer- 
tainlv; firmly (Locke). 2. Stedfastly (Bur- 
net). 

FI'XEDNESS. s. (from fixed.) 1. Stabi- 
lity; firmness. 2. Want or loss of volatility 
(L eckc). 3 . Solidity, coherence of parts 
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{Bentley). 4. Steadiness} settled .opinion 

(K. Charles ). 

FIX 'I DITV. s. Coherence of parts (Bottle). 

FIXITY, s. ( fixite, French.) Coherence 
of parts, opposed to volatility ( Newton ) . 

FIXLMILLNKR (Placidus), a celebrat- 
ed German astronomer, was born at Ach- 
leitau in Hither Austria," in May 1721. He 
conceived an early attachment to the mathe- 
matics, and took so much pains in delineating 
mathematical figures, that his mother, out of 
derision, called him the almanac maker. lie 
commenced his education at the convent of 
Krcmsmunster, and completed it at Saltzburg. 
In 1737 he publicly took the vows in the con- 
vent at Krcmsmunster; and about 1740 ob* 
tained the degree of doctor in theology. In 
1745 he was appointed professor of canon law, 
an office which he held forty-eight years, but 
resigned it a short lime before his death. In 
this department his knowledge was very ex- 
tensive. He published in I7f)0 a theological 
work, called Reipublicaj Sacra: Origines Di- 
vinas; but he acquired much more celebrity 
by his astronomical labours, both as an ob- 
server and a writer. In 17(>2 he was appoint- 
ed astronomer at Krcmsmunster, and applied 
with great zeal to the duties of this new sta- 
tion. He soon acquired a considerable rank 
among astronomical writers. In 1/63 he pub- 
lished li is Meridianus Specula* Astron. Cremi- 
fanensis, in which he established the first elt- 

menis of his observatory, and determined its 

longitude and latitude. In 1776 he published 
his second astronomical work, called Decenni- 
uin Astronomicum, which contained the ob- 
servations made by him at Krcmsmunster from 
1765 to 1775, and which is replete with im- 
portant and useful information. His third 
work, on which he was employed towards the 
close of his life, and which was printed after 
lii.s death, contains a valuable collection of ob- 
servations made between the years 1776 and 
J7()l, together with a great many calculations 
and treatises, which still add to his celebrity in 
this department. Resides these, many import- 
ant articles written by him are to be found in 
the Journal des Savant ; Bernoulli's Epistolary 
Correspondence ; the F rench F.phcmeride9 des 
Move ; the Astronomical Almanac of Berlin ; 
the Astronomical Ephemerides of Vienna; and 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris. Fixlmilhu r made a great num- 
ber of excellent observations upon Mercury, 
which enabled Lalandc to complete his accu- 
rate tables of that planet : he was the first who 
supported Bode’s conjecture, that the star 34, 
in Taurus, observed by Flamsteed, and after- 
wards lost, was the planet Herschel. Fixl- 
millner died in August 179 1, in his 71st year. 
To uncommon industry he united great pene- 
tration and deep reflection, as is proved bytthe 
great many excellent remarks and discoveries 
to be found in his works. It must here be 
added, that this able astronomer lived in a re- 
mote part of the country, at a distance from all 
literary helps, and from others who pursued 
the same studies ; that is to say, from all those 
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tilings which could animate his zeal ; and yet 
he continued, till the last day of his life, a sin- 
gular instance of perseverance and attachment 
to his favourite study. 

Fl'XTURE. s. (from fix.) 1. Position 
(Shakspeare). 2. Stable pressure ( Shakspeare ). 
3. Firmness; stable state ( Shakspeare ). 

FL'ZGIG. s. Akifid of dart or harpoon with 
which seamen strike fish {Sandy s). 

FLA'IfBY. a. ( fiaccidus , Lat.) Soft; not 
firm; easily shaking (Arbathnot). 

FLA'BILE. a. (flabilis^iiin.) Subject to 
be blown. 

FLA'CCID. a. ( fiaccidus , Latin.) Weak; 
limber; not stiff; lax; not tense {Holder). 

FLACCI'DITY. r. (from flaccid.) Laxi- 
ty ; Jimberncss ; want of tension (Wiseman). 

rLACOURTI A, in botany, a genus of the 
class monoecia, order icosandria. Male; calyx 
five-parted; corolless; stamens very numerous. 
Female ; calyx many-leaved ; cordless ; germ 
superior ; styles from five to nine; berry many- 
celled. One species; a thorny shrub of Ma- 
dagascar, with red pubescent petioles. 

To FLAG. v. n. ( flaggeren , Dutch.) 1. To 
hang loose without stiffness or tension. 2. To 
grow spiritless or dejected {Swift). 3. To 
grow feeble; to lose vigour (B. Jonson). 

To Flag. c. a. 1. To let fall into feeble- 
ness; to staffer to drrop C Prior). 2. To lay 
with broad stone (Sandy*). 

Flag. s . (from the verb.) 1. A water plant 
with a blddcil leaf and yellow llowcr (Sandy s). 
2. The colours or ensign of a ship or laud 
forces (Temple). 3. A species of stone used 
for smooth pavements ( jlache , old French.) 
(Woodward). 

Flag, a general name for colours, stand- 
ards, ancients, banners, ensigns, & c. which 
are frequently confounded with each other. 

The fashion of pointed, or triangular Hags, 
as now used, came from the Mahometan 
Arabs, or Saracens, upon theirseizing of Spain, 
before which time all the ensigns of war were 
stretched or extended on cross pieces of wood, 
like the banners of a church. The pirates of 
Algiers, and throughout the coasts of Barbary, 
bear an hexagonal Hag. 

Flag is more particularly used at sea, for 
the colours, ancients, standards, &c. borne on 
the top of the masts of vessels, to notify the 
person who commands the ship, of w hat na- 
tion it is. and whether it is equipped for war 
or trade. 

The admiral in chief carries his flag on the 
main-top; and the vice-admiral on the fore- 
top ; and the rear-admiral on the mizen-top. 

When a council ©f war is to be held at sea, 
if it he on board the admiral, they hang a flag 
in the main- shrouds ; if in the vice-admiral, in 
the fore-shrouds; and if in the rear-admiral, in 
thw mizen-shrouds. 

Beside the national flag, merchant-ships fre- 
quently bear lesser flags on their mizen-mast, 
with the arms of the city where the master or- 
dinarily resides : and on the fore-mast, with 
the arms of the place where the person whe 
freights them lives. 
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To lower * or strike the flag, is to poll i^dowa 
upon the cap, or to take it in, out of respect of 
submission, due from all ships or fleets inferior; 
to those any way justly their superiors. To 
lower or strike the flag in an engagement is a 
sign of yielding. 

The way of leading a ship in triumph is to 
tie the flags to the shrouds or the gallery, in 
the hind part of the ship, and let them nang 
down towards the water, and to tow theves- 
sels by the stern. 

To heave out the flag , is to put out, or put 
abroad, the flag. 

To hang out the white flag , is to ask quarter ; 
or it shews when a vessel is arrived on a coast* 
that it has no hostile intention, but comes to 
trade, or the like. The red flag is a sign of 
defiance and battle. 

Flag, or Flag-flower. See Iris. 

Flag (Sweet-scented). See Acokus. 

Flag (Corn). See Gladiolus. 

Flag-officers, those who command the 
several squadrons of a fleet, such as the admi- 
rals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. 

The flag-oflicers in our pay are the admiral* 
vice-admiral, and rear-admiral, of the white* 
red, and blue. See the article Admiral. 

Flag-ship, a ship commanded by a gene- 
ral or llag-ofiiccr, who has a right to carry a 
flag, in contradistinction to the secondary ves- 
sels under its command. 

Fl a o - s t a v e s , are staves set on the heads 
of the top-gallant-masts, serving to let fly of 
unfurl the flag. 

Flags, in falconry, are the feathers in ^ 
hawk’s wing, near the principal ones. 

Flag is used for sedge, a kind of rush; and 
for the upper part of turf, pared off to burn. 

FLAGELLATION, f. (from flagello, La- 
tin.) The use of the scourge (Garth). 

FLAGKLL ANTES, a sect of wild fanatics 
who chastised and disciplined themselves with 
whips in public. The sect of the Flagellanles 
had its rise in Italy in the year 1260; its au- 
thor was one Rainier, a hermit ; and it was 
propagated from hence through almost all the 
countries of Europe. It was in all probability 
no more than the effect of an indiscreet zeaf. 
A great number of persons of all ages and sexes 
made processions, walking two by two With 
their shoulders bare, which they whipped till 
the blood ran down, in order to obtain mercy 
from God, and appease his indignation against 
the wickedness of the age. They were then 
called the devout ; and having established a su- 
perior, he was called the general of the devo- 
tion. Though the primitive Flagellantes were 
exemplary in point of morals, yet they were 
joined by a turbulent rabble, who were infect- 
ed wiih'the most ridiculous and impious opi- 
nions; so that the emperors and pontins 
thought proper to put an end to this religious 
phrensy, by declaring all devout whipping eon-, 
trary to the divine law* and prejudicial to the 
soul’s eternal interest. 

VLAGELL'ARIA, in botany* a genus of 
the class hexandria, order tngynia. Calyx six- 
par ted; cordless ; beny superior* one-seeded- 
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Two species ; natives of India : one a creeping 
herbaceous plant, the other a shrub with 
flowers in a terminal panicle. 

FLAGE'LLiFORM . Whip-like. In bo- 
tany. See Runner* Hence a sort of cactus 
has the name of tiagelliformis, because it re- 
sembles the lash of a whin, flagellum. 

FLAG! \0 LET, a small pipe or flute, the 
notes of which are exceedingly clear and shrill. 
It is generally made of box or "other hard wood, 
though sometimes of ivory, and has six holes 
for the regulation of its sounds, besides those at 
the bottom and mouth-piece, and that behind 
the neck. {Bushy.) 

FLA'GGINESS. s. (from flaggy .) Laxity; 
limberuess ; want of tension. 

FLA'GGY. a. (from flag.) 1. Weak ; lax; 
limber; not tense {Dry den). 2. Weak in 
taste; insipid {Bacon). 

FLAGITIOUS, a. (from flagitius, Latin.) 

1. Wicked; villanotis; atrocious ( lioscom .). 

2. Guilty of crimes {Pope). 

FLAGITIOUSNESS. s. (from flagitious.) 

Wickedness; villany. 

FLA'GON. s. {fla$on, French.) A vessel 
of drink with a narrow mouth ( Roscommon ). 

FLA'GIIANCY. s.{flagrantia, Lat.) Burn- 
ing; heat; fire {Bacon). 

FLA'GRANT. a. (flagrans, Lat A I. Ar- 
dent; burning; eager {Hooker). 2. Glowing; 
flushed {Pope). 3. Red ; imprinted reel {Pri.) 
4. Notorious; flaming into notice {Smith). 

FLAGRATION. J. {flagro> Lat.) Burn- 
ing. 

FLAIL, an instrument for thrashing corn. 
A flail consists of the following parts : 1 . The 
hand-staff, or piece held in the thresher’s hand. 
2. The swiple, or that part which strikes out 
the corn. 3. The caplins, or strong double 
leathers, made fast to the tops of the hand-staff 
and swiple. 4. The middle-hand, being the 
leather thong, or fish skin, that ties the cap- 
lins together. 

FLAIR, in the sea language. When a ship 
is housed in near the water, so that the work 
above hangs over too much, it is said to flair 
over. This makes the ship more roomy aloft, 
for the men to use their arms. ' 

FLAKE, s. ( Jloccus , Latin.) 1. Anything 
That appears loosely put together, like a flock of 
wool {Crew). 2. A stratum; layer; film; 
lamina {Sanays). 

To Flake, v . a. (from the noun. - ) To form 
in flakes, or bodies loosely connected {Pope). 

To Flake, v. n. To break into laminae ; to 
part in loose bodies. 

Flakf., in the cod-fishcry, a sort of scaf- 
fold or platform, made of hurdles, and sup- 
ported by stanchions, and used for drying cod - 
nsh*in Newfoundland. These flakes are usu- 
ally placed near the shores of fishing-harbours. 

Flake, in gardening, a name given by the 
.florists to a sort of carnations, which are of two 
colours only, and have, very large stripes, all of 
them going quite through the leaves. 

FLA'KY. a. (from flake.) 1. Loosely hang- 
ing together {Blaekmore). 2. Lying in layers 
or strata ; broken into laminae. 
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FLAM. s. (a cant word.) A falsehood ; ft 
he ; an illusory pretext {Hudibras). 

To Fl am . v. a. (from the noun.) To deceive 
with a lie {South). 

FLAMBEAU, a kind of large taper, made 
of hempen wicks, by pouring melted wax on 
their top, and letting it run down to the bot- 
tom. This clone, they lay them to dry; after 
which they roll them on a table, and join four 
of them together by means of a red-hot iron ; 
and then }>our on more wax, till the flambeau 
is brought to the size required. Flambeau* are 
of different lengtlfs, and made either of white 
or yellow wax. They serve to give light in the 
streets at night, or on occasion of illumina- 
tions. 

F LAM BOROU GH HEAD, a lofty oro- 
montory in Yorkshire, whose snow-white oliffs 
arc seen far out at sea. Its rocks afford shelter 
to innumerable multitudes of sea-fowls. Lat. 
54. 9 N. Lon. 0. 4 E. This was the Fleam- 
burg of the Saxons ; so called, as some think, 
from the lights made on it to direct the land- 
ing of lna, who in 547 joined his countrymen 
in these parts with a large reinforcement from 
Germany, and founded the kingdom of North- 
umberland. 

FLAME, s. ( flamma , Latin.) 1. Light 
emitted from fire {Newton). 2. Fire {Cow- 
Icy). 3. Ardour of temper or imagination; 
brightness of fancy; vigour of thought {Wal- 
ler). 4. Ardour of inclination {Pope). 5. 
Passion of lwc {Cowley). 

To Flame, v. n. (from the noun.) 1 . To 
shine as fire ; to burn with emission of light 
{Milton). 2. To shine like flame {Prior). 3. 
To break out in violence of passion. 

Flame, in the first of the above senses, has 
been conjectured by Newton to be a vapour 
red-hot. This we think imperfect. We should 
rather say, that flame is an instance of com- 
bustion, whose colour will be determined by 
the degree of decomposition which takes place. 
If it be very imperfect, the most refrangible 
rays only wifi appear. If it be very perfect, all 
the rays will appear, and the flame will be 
brilliant in proportion to this perfection. There 
arc flarncs, however, which consist of burning 
particles, whose rays have partly escaped before 
they ascended in the form of vapour. Such 
would be the flame of a red-hot coal, if ex- 
posed to such a heat as would gradually disperse 
it into vapour. When the fire is very low un- 
der the furnace of an iron-foundery, at<jthe up- 

1 >er orifice of the chimney a red name of this 
find may be seen, which is different from the 
flame that appears immediately after fresh coals 
have been thrown on the fire ; for, in conse- 
quence of adding such a supply to the burning 
fuel, a vast column of smoke ascends, and forms 
a medium so thick as to absorb most of th* 
rays excepting the red. On this subject the 
reader may advantageously peruse the Rev. tr. 
C. Morgan’s Observations and Experiments on 
the Light of Bodies in a State of Combustion. 
Phil. Trans, vol. 75, or New Abridg. vol. 15. 

p. 

When oxygen gas is decomposed slowly, 
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the heat is imperceptible, because the Caloric is 
dissipated as soon as generated. When the 
decomposition goes. on Taster, the bodies con* 
cerned become sensibly warm. A quicker de- 
composition of the gas heat9 the bodies so as 
to render them red not, which state is called 
ignition: and when the process is attended 
with the production of certain fluids, as hydro- 
gen, &c. and the decomposition of oxygen air 
affords a* sufficient developemcnt of caloric, 
then the fluids themselves are ignited, and de- 
composed, which constitutes flame, and is 
thence termed inflammation. When a candle 
is first lighted, which must be done by the ap- 
plication of actual flame, a degree of heat is 
given to the wick sufficient to destroy the affi- 
nity of its constituent parts : some of the tal- 
low*is instantly melted, volatilized, and decom- 
posed, its hydrogen takes fire, and the candle 
melts. As this is destroyed by combustion, 
another portion melts, rises and supplies its 
place, and undergoes a like decomposition. In 
this way combustion is maintained in a candle. 
The most brilliant flame is exhibited in oxy- 
gen gas, and in this flames of different colours 
may be produced : thus a mixture of nitrate of 
etrontia and charcoal powder, previously ig- 
nited, burns with a rose-coloured flame : one 
part of boracic acid, and three of charcoal mix- 
ed, will burn green : one part of nitrate of ba- 
rytes and four of charcoal powder burn with a 
yellow flame; equal parts of nitrate of lime and 
charcoal powder burn orange red. 

As the artificial light of lamps and candles is 
afforded by the flame they exhibit, it seems a 
mallei of considerable importance to society, 
to ascertain how the most luminous flame may 
be produced with the least consumption of 
combustible matter. .There does not appear 
to be any danger of error in concluding, that 
the light emitted will be greatest when the 
matter is completely consumed in the shortest 
time. It is, therefore, necessary, that a stream 
of volatilized combustible matter of a proper fi- 
gure, at a very elevated temperature, should 
pass into the atmosphere with a certain deter- 
minate velocity. If the figure of this stream 
should not be duly proportioned ; that is to say, 
if it be too thick, its internal parts will not be 
completely burned for want of contact with 
the air. If its temperature be below that of 
ignition, it will not burn when it comes into 
the open air. And there is a certain velocity 
at whichtothe quantity of atmospherical air 
which comes in contact with the vapour will 
be neither too great nor too small ; for too 
much air will diminish the temperature of the 
stream of combustible matter so much as very 
considerably to impede the desired effect, and 
too little will render the combustion languid* 

We have an example of a flame too large in 
the lgouths of the chimneys of furnaces, where 
the luminous part is merely superficial, or of 
the thickness of about an inch or two, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and the internal part, 
though hot, will not set fire to paper passed 
into it through an iron tube: the same defect 
of air preventing the combustion of the paper, 
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as prevented the interior fluid itself fron\btmv* 
ing. And in the lamp of Argand we see th« 
advantage of an internal current of air, which; 
renders the combustion perfect by the applica- 
tion of air on both sides of a thin flame. So 
likewise a small flame is whiter and more, lu- 
minous than a larger; and a short snuff of a 
candle giving out less combustible matter in 
pro|>ortion to the circumambient air, the quan- 
tity of light becomes increased to eight or ten 
times what a long snuff would have afforded. 

FLAMECO'LOURED. a (flame and co- 
lour.) Of a bright yellow colour ( Peach am ). 

FLA'MEN. s. (Latin.) A priest; one that 
officiates in solemn offices (Pope). 

Flamen, in Roman antiquity, the namn 
of an order of priests, instituted by Romulus or 
Numa ; authors not being agreed on this head. 
They were originally only three, viz. the Fla- 
men Dialis, Flamen Martialis, and Flamen 
Quirinalis. 

The wife of the Flamen Dialh was called 
Flaminica, and wore a flame-coloured habit, 
on which was painted a thunderbolt, and above 
her head-dress she had green oak boughs, to 
indicate that she belonged to Jupiter the thun- 
derer, to whom the oak was sacred. The Fla- 
mines Wore each of them a hat or cap called 
Vlammeum or Apex. 

FLAMINGO, in ornithology. See Phck- 
njcopterus. 

FLAMINIA VIA, a celebrated road which 
led from Rome to Ariminuin and Aqnilcia. It 
received its name from 

FLAMINIUS (C.), a Roman consul of a 
turbulent disposition, who was drawn into a 
battle near the lake of Thrasy menus, by the 
artifice of Annibal. He was killed in the en- 
gagement, with an immense number of Ro- 
mans, B. C. 217. Polyb. Liv. &c. 

Flaminius (T. Q.), or Flamininus, a 
celebrated Roman raised to the consulship, 
A. L). C. 654, was trained in the art of war 
against Annibal. He was sent against Philip* 
king of Macedonia, and in his expedition tie 
met with uncommon success. The Greeks 
declared themselves his supporters, and he to- 
tally defeated Philip on the confines of Epirus, 
and made all Locris, Phocis, and Thessaly, 
tributary to the Roman power. He proclaim- 
ed all Greece independent at the Isthmian 
games. This celebrated action procured him 
the name of father and deliverer of Greece, 
He was afterwards sent ambassador to Pmssias, 
king of Bythinia, where, by his prudence and 
artifice, he soon caused Anuibal, who had taken 
refuge at his court, to dispatch himself. Fla- 
minius was found dead in his bed, after he had 
imitated with success the virtues of his model 
Scipio. (Pltit.) — Lucius, the brother of tile 
preceding, signalized himself in the wars of 
Greece. — Calp. Flamma, a tribune, who at 
the head of 300 men saved the Roman army 
in Sicily, B. C. 25 8, by engaging the Cartha- 
ginians, and cutting them to pieces. 

FLAMMA Bl'LITY. s. (flamma, Latin.) 
The quality of admitting to be set on fir« 

(Broil' /0- 
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FLAMMATION. s. (flammatio, Latin.) 
The act of setting on flame (Brown). 
t FLA'MMEOUS. a. ( flammeus , Lat.) Con- 
sisting of flame ; resembling flame (Brown), 
FLAMMI'FEROUS. a, (j flammifer, Lat.) 
Bringing flame. 

FLAMMrVOMOUS. a. (flamma and no- 
mo, Lat.) Vomiting out flame. 

FLAMMULA. ( flammula , dim. of flam- 
ma t a fire, named from the burning pungency 
of its taste.) Small water crow-foot, or spear- 
wort. The roots and leaves of this common 
plant, ranunculus flammula ; foliis ovatis-lan- 
ceolatis, petiolatis, caule declinato of Linn^us, 
taste very acrid and hot, and, when taken in a 
small quantity, produce vomiting, spasms of 
the stomach, and delirium. Applied exter- 
nally, they vesicate the skin. The best anti- 
dote after clearing the stomach, is cold-water 
acidulated with lemon-juice ; and then muci- 
laginous drinks. See Ranunculus. 

Tlammula jovts. (flammula jovis , so 
called from the burning pungency of its taste.) 
Upright virgin’s bower. Clematis recta; fo- 
liis pinnatis, foliolis ovato lanceolatis integerri- 
mis, caule erecto, floribus pentapetalis tetrape- 
talisque of Linnlus, of the class polyauclria, 
and order of polygynia. More praises have 
been bestowed upon the virtue which the leaves 
of this plant are said to possess, when exhibit- 
ed internally as an antivenereal by foreign phy- 
sicians, than its trials in this country can justi- 
fy. The powdered leaves are sometimes ap- 
plied externally to ulcers as an escharotic. See 
Clematis. 

FLAMSTED, a town of Hertfordshire in 
England, five miles from St. Alban’s and Dun- 
stable, stands on the river Verlarn, and was of 
old called Verlamstede. 

FLAMSTEED (John), a celebrated En- 
glish astronomer, bom at Derby in lfi46, and 
educated at the grammar-school of that town. 
When very young he discovered a great tmn 
for mathematical learning, and in 1666 he cal- 
culated an eclipse of the sun which was about 
to happen. This being shewn to a gentleman 
of genius in that line, he greatly encouraged 
young Flamsteed in his studies, and lent him 
several books on astronomy. He made so good 
an use of these, that in lt)6g he sent to the 
royal society calculations of some remarkable 
eclipses of the fixed stars by the moon, for 
which he received the thanks of that learned 
body. The year following he went to London, 
where he was greatly caressed by the most 
learned mathematicians of the time. From 
thence he went to Cambridge, and entered 
himself of Jesus college. One of his best 
friends was sir Jonas Moore, who introduced 
him to the king, and most of the nobility at 
court. In 1674 that gentleman procured' for 
him the place of astronomer royal, and the 
same yfeat he entered into holy oroers. In 1675 
tire foundation stone of the royal observatory 
wa9 laid, and then Mr. Flamsteed removed 
with all his apparatus to the queen's house at 
Greenwich, where he resided till his death in 
1719- All the church preferment he ever re- 
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ceived wat the living of ButstoW, in’ Surreal 
In 1725 appeared his great vyork, entitled, His- 
toria Celfestis Britanmca, in 3 vols. folio. In 
the Philosophical Transactions are many of 
his papers, and in sir Jonas Moore’s System of 
Mathematics is a tract by Mr. Flamsteed, on 
the Doctrine of the Sphere. Dr. Wotton, in his 
Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learn- 
ing, styles our author one of the most accurate 
observers of the planets and stars, and says he 
calculated tables of the eclipses of the several 
satellites, which proved very useful to the astro- 
nomers. And Mr. Molyneux, in his Diop- 
trica Nova, gives him a nigh character; and, 
in the admonition to the reader prefixed to the 
work, observes, that the geometrical method of 
calculating a ray's progress is quite new, (tnd 
never before published ; and for the first hint 
of it, says he, I must acknowledge myself ob- 
liged to my worthy friend Mr. Flamsteed. He 
wrote several small tracts, and had tftany pa- 
pers inserted in the Philosophical Transactions, 
viz. several in almost every volume, from the 
4th to the 2Qth, too numerous to be mention- 
ed in this place. 

FLA'MY. a. (from flame.) 1. Inflamed ; 
burning; blazing (Sidney), 2. Having the 
nature of flame (Bacon), 

FLANDERS, a country of the Netherlands, 
divided into Dutch, Austrian, and French 
Flanders ; the last now included in the depart- 
ment of the North. It is 60 miles long, and 50 
broad ; bounded on the north by the German 
ocean and the United Provinces; on the east 
by Brabant ; on the south by Hainault and 
Artois ; and on the W. by Artois and the Ger- 
man ocean. It is a level country, pretty fer- 
tile. The manufactures are tine linen, lacc, 
and tapestry, * 

FLANEL, or Flannel, a kind of slight, 
loose, woollen stuff, composed of a woof and 
warp, and woven on a loom with two treadles, 
after the manner of bays. Dr. Black assigns as 
a reason why flanel and other substances of 
the kind keep our bodies warm, that they com- 
pose a rare and spongy mass, the fibres of which 
touch each other so slightly, that the heat moves 
slowly through the interstices, which being fill- 
ed only with air, and that in a stagnant state, 
gives little assistance in conducting the heat. 
Count Rumford, however, has inquired farther 
into the matter, and finds that there is a rela- 
tion betwixt the power which the substances 
usually worn as clothing have of absorbing 
moisture, and that of keeping our bodies warm. 
Having provided a quantity of each of those 
substances, mentioned below, he exposed them, 
spread out upon China plates, for tne space of 
twenty-four hours to the warm afid dry air of 
a room, which had been heated by a German 
stove for several months, and during the last six 
hours had raised the thermometer to 85* of 
Fahrenheit: after which he weighed equal 
quantities of the different substances with a 
very accurate balance. They were then spread 
out upon a China plate, and removed into a 
very large uninhabited room upon the second 
floor, where they were exposed forty-eight 
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hours upon a teble placed in the middle of the substance, and by that means exposed, by a 
room, tnc air of which was at 45° of Fahren- very large surface, to be carried off by the. 
licit. At the end of this space they were weigh- atmosphere ; and the loss of this watery vapour, 
cd, and then Temoyed into a damp cellar, and which the flanel sustains on the one side by 
placed on a table in the middle of the vault, evaporation, being immediately restored from 
where the air was at the temperature of 45°, the other, in consequence of the strong attrac- 
nnd which by the hygrometer seemed to be fully tion between the flanel and this vapour, the 
Mt'irnu-l with moistdre. In this situation they pores of the skin are disencumbered, and they 
v v-tv •••-.tiered to remain three days and three are continually surrounded by a dry and salubn- 
the vault being all the time hung ous atmosphere.” 
round with wet linen cloths, to render the air Our author expresses his surprise, that the 
w completely damp as possible. At the end of custom of wearing flanel next the skin should 
ice days they were weighed, and the weights not have prevailed more universally. He is 
at the different times were found as in the fol- confident it would prevent a number of diseases; 
lowing table, and he thinks there is no greater luxury than 

WeiRiit Weight Weight the comfortable sensation which arises £from 

_ b*w coming miming wearing it, especially after one is a little ac- 

dned m out of 72 hours customcd to it. “ It is a mistaken notion (says 
t room? t room!’ "alit! he), that it too warm a clothing for summer. 

Sheep’s wool - - 1084 1 103 1 have worn it in. the hottest climates, and at 

BcavtT’S fur - * 107*2 1195 all seasons of the year; and never found the 

The fur of a Russian > ]nfi5 . . least inconvenience from it. It is the warm 

hare j J bath of perspiration confined by a linen shirt. 

Eiderdown - - 1 067 1112 wet with sweat, which renders the summer 

S Row single ) lf)r7 n07 heats of southern climates so insupportable; 

thread - 1000 ° 1 U7 but flanel promotes perspiration, and favoiirsita 

Ravellings of \ parts lnf , linQ evaporation; and evaporation, as is well known, 

white tafletyj nu ‘ 5 produces positive cold.” 

f Fine lint - 1046 1102 It has been observed that new flanel, after 

Linen j RUvcl lings of ) K , 4 some time wearing, acquires the property of 

L fine linen $ lu ** 1 shining in the dark, but loses it on being wash- 

Cotton wool - - 1043 10RO ed. See Philos. Trans. No. 483. § 7- 

Ravellings of silver lacej 10(J() 1000 FLANK, s. (Jlanc, French.) 1 . That part 

of the side of a quadruped near the hinder 
On these experiments our author observes, thigh ( Peatham ). 2. (In men.) The latter 

that though linen, front the apparent ease with part of the lower belly {Pope), 3, The side 
which it receives dampness from the atmo- oi any army or fleet {Hayward). 
sphere, seems to have a much greater attraction To Flank, v. a. 1. To attack the side of & 
for water than any other; yet it would appear, battalion or fleet. 2. To be posted so as to over- 
front what is related above, that those bodies look or command any pass on the side {Dry.) % 
which receive water in its inelastic form with 3. To secure on the side {Dry den), 
the greatest case, or arc most easily wet, are not Flank, in war, is used by way of analogy 
those which in all cases attract the moisture of for the side of a battalion, army, &c. in contra- 
the atmosphere with the greatest avidity, distinction to the front and rear. To attack 
4 ‘ Perhaps (says he), the apparent dampness of the enemy in flank, is to discover and firs upon 
linen to the touch arises more from the ease them on one side. See File. 


with which that substance parts with the water Fl a n k, in fortification, is a line drawn from 
it contains, than from the quantity of water it the extremity of the face towards the inside of 
actually holds : in the same manner as a b >dy the work. Or, flank is that part of a bastion 
appears hot to the touch, in consequence of its which reaches from the curtain to the face, 
parting frcc*ly with its heat ; while another and defends the opposite face, the flank, and 
body, which is really &t the same temperature, the curtain. See r ortific ation. 
but which withholds its heat with greater Fla nks, in veterinary language, the sides 
obstinac^ affects the sense of feeling much less of a horse. In a strict sense, the flanks 
violently. It is well known that woollen are the extremities of the belly, where the ribs 
clothes, such as flanels, See. worn next the arc wanting, and below the loins. The dis* 
skin, greatly promote insensible perspiration, tance between the la9triband haunch-bone. 
May not this arise principally from the strong which is properly the flank, slwnld be short : 
attraction which subsists between wool and the tbis is termed vjcII coupled, Such horses are 
watery vapour which is continually issuing most hardy, it is said, and wdl endure labour 
from the human body? That it does not depend longest. Ahorse 19 said to have no flank, if 
entirely on the warmth of that covering, is the last of the short ribs be at a considerable 
clear ; for the same degree of warmth, protluc- distance from the haunch-bone ; although such 
ed by wearing more clothing of a different horses may at the time have very good bodies, 
kind, does not produce the same effect. The yet, when they arc hard laboured, they will 
perspiration of the human body being absorbed lose them. A norse also is said to have no flank 
by a covering of flanel, it is immediately dis- when his ribs are too much straitened m their 
iributed through the whole thickness of that compass, which is easily perceived by compar- 
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Jpg thqjir height with that of the haunch-bone9; 
lor they ought to be as high and equally raised 
tip as the latter, or but very little less, when 
the horse is in good case. 

A horse is likewise said to have scanty flanks, 
to be gaunt-bellied, and thin-gutted, when his 
flank turns up like a greyhound's, and his ribs 
are flat, narrow, and snort. A well-flanked 
horse is one that has wide and well-made ribs, 
with a good body. 

^ FLANKER. a*. (from flank.) A fortifica- 
tion jutting out so as to command the side of a 
body marching to the assault (Knolles). 

To Fla'nker. v. a. ( flanqncr , French.) 
To defend by lateral fortifications. 

FLA'NNEL. s. (gwlanen, Welsh.) A soft 
nappy stuff or wool (Shakspeare). 

FLAP. s. (loeppe, Saxon.) 1. Anything 
that hangs broad and loose (Brown). 2. The 
motion of any thing broad and loose. 3. A 
disease in horses ( Farriers Diet.) 

To Flap. v. o . (from the noun.) 1. To beat 
with a flap, as flics are beaten. 2. To move 
with a flap or noise (Ticket). 

To Flap. v. n. 1. To play the wings with 
noise (L Estrange). 2. To fall with flaps or 
broad parts depending (Gay). 

FLA'PDRAGON. s. A play in which they 
catch raisins out of burning brandy, and 
eat them. 2. The thing eaten at flapdragon 
(Shahs]) care). 

To Fla'pdragon. v. a. (from the noun.) 
To swallow ; to devour (Shakspeare ) . 

FLAPF/AllED. a. ( flap and ear.) Having 
loose and broad ears ( Shakspeare ). 

To FLARE, v. n. (from Jicdcrcn , Dutch.) 

1. To flutter with a splendid show (Shahs.). 

2. To glitter with transient lustre* (Herbert). 

3. To glitter offensively (Milton). 4. To be 
in too much light (Prior). 

FLASH, s. (;xo£, Mmshew.) 1. A sudden, 

3 uick, transitory blaze (Roscommon). 2. Sud- 
en burst of wit or merriment (Rogers). 3. A 
short transient state (Bacon). 4. A body of 
water driven by \ i ole nee. 

To Flash, v. n. 1. To glitter with a quick 
and transient flame. 2. To burst out into any 
kind of violence (Shahspearc). 3. To break 
out into wit, merriment, or bright thought 
(Felton). 

To Flash, v. a. To strike up large bodies of 
water from the surface (Carew). 

FLASHER, j. (from flash.) A man of 
more appearance of wit than reality. 

FLA'SHILY. ad. (from flashy.) With 
empty show ; without real power of wit. 

FLASHY, a. (from flash.) I. Empty ; not 
aolid; showy without substance (Digby). 2. 
insipid; without force or spirit (Bacon). 

FLA9K. s. (flasque, French.) J. A bottle; 
a vessel (King). 2. A powder iron (Shah- 
spear e). 

FLA'SKET. s. (from flask.) A vessel in 
which viands are served (Pope). 

FLAT. a. (plat, French.) 1, Horizontally 
level without inclination (Add.). 2. Smooth ; 
without protuberances (Bacon). 3. Not de- 
rated j fallen (Milton). 4. Level with the 


ground (South). 5. Lying prostrate.; lying 
along (Daniel). 6. (In painting.) Wanting 
relief; wanting prominence of the figures. 7. 
Tasteless; insipid; dead (Philips). 8. Dull; 
unanimated ; frigid (Bacon). 9. Depressed ; 
spiritless; dejected (Milton) . 10. Unpleasing; 
tasteless ( Atterhury ). 11. Peremptory; abso* 

lute; downright (Spenser). 12. Not shrill; 
not sharp in sound (Bacon). 

Flat leaf, in botany. Folium planum. , 
Having an even surface ; in opposition to 
channelled, grooved, &c. When applied to 
succulent leaves, it has both surfaces parallel, 
neither convex nor concave, in opposition to 
gibbous. 

Flat. s. 1. A level; an extended plana 
( JVotton) . 2. Even ground ; not mountainoue 
(Milton). 3. A smooth low ground exposed 
to inundations (Shakspeare). 4. Shallow; 
strand; place in the sea where the water is 
not deep (Raleigh). 5. The broad side of a 
blade (Drydcn). 6. Depression of thought or 
language (Dryden). 7- A surface without re- 
lief, or prominences (Bentley). 

Flat, a kind of additional or half note, corn* 
trived together with sharps to correct the de- 
fects in musical instruments. A flat implies 
that the note which it stands against is to be 

K or sung half a note lower than it would 
hout such flat. Thus E ^ or E flat, 
signifies a semitone below £ natural, and when 
placed at the beginning of a line or space, 
shews that all the notes on that line or space 
are to be sung or played half a note lower 
throughout the whole piece, unless it be con- 
tradicted by a natural. 

The whole octave in the diatonic scale is di- 
vided into twelve degrees, each being a semi- 
tone ; and as the distance between each two 
nominals of the scale, except between B and C 
and between E and F, is equal to a tone ; flats 
and sharps were found necessary in this case 
also, to denote the semitonic intervals. 

Fiat, or mi nor, key, in music, that key, 
the third, sixth, and seventh, of which are 
minor. Sec Key. 

Flat-third, in music, the third minor. 

To Flat. v. a. (from the noun.) I. To 
level ; to depress ; to make broad and smooth 
(Creech). 2. To make vapid (Bacon). 

To Flat. v. h. 1. To grow flat: opposed to 
swell (Temple). 2. To render unanimated or 
evanid (K. Charles ). 

FLAT LONG. ad. (flat and longs) With 
the flat downward : not edgewise (Shaksp.). 

FLATLY, ad. (from flat.) 1 . Horizontally ; 
without inclination. 2. Without prominence 
or elevation. 2. Without spirit ; dully; frigid- 
ly. 4. Peremptorily ; downright (Daniel). 

FLATNESS. s. (from flat.) 1. Evenness; 
level extension. 2. Want of relief or promi- 
nence (Addison). 3, Deadness ; insipidly; 
vapidness ( Mortimer ). 4. Dejection of fortune 
(i Shakspeare ). 5. Dejection of mind ; want of 
life (Collier). 6. Dulness; insipidity; frigidity 
(Pope). 7. The contrary to shrillness or acute- 
ness of sound (Bacon). 

FLATTED. Coinpvessus. In botany. 
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Better expressed by Compressed, which 
see. 

To FLATTEN, v. a. (from flat.) 1. To 
make even or level, without prominence or 
elevation. 2. To beat down to the ground 
{Mdr timer). 3. To make vapid. 4. To deject ; 
to depress ; to dispirit. 

To Fla'tten. v . n. 1 . To become even or 
level. • 2* To grow dull and insipid {L'Est.). 

FLATTER, s. {hotaflat.) The workman 
or instrument by which bodies are flattened. 

/oFla'tter. v. a. {flatter, French.) 1. 
To sooth with praises; to please with blandish- 
ments (Shakspeare) . 2. To praise falsely 
{Young). 3. To please; to sooth {Dry den). 
4. To raise false hopes ( Milton ) . 

FLATTERER, s. (from flatter.) One who 
flatters ; a fawner ; a wlieedler {Swift). 

FLATTERY, s. {flaterie, French.) False 
praise ; artful obsequiousness ; adulation 
{Young). 

Some persons distinguish between compli- 
ment and flattery. lie who compliments is 
said to deliver trutli3 relative to the characters, 
the virtues, and excellencies of others, for the 
sake of gratifying them by shewing them that 
he knows their value : he who flatters, deals in 
exaggerations and falsehoods for the sake of 
pleasing those of whom he thinks meanly 
enough to imagine -they will be gratified by 
praise which is not their due. True delicacy 
of mind makes a man shrink even from being 
complimented, lest he should thereby be 
brought to think of himself more highly than 
he ought : and true delicacy of sentiment will 
make a man cautious how he deals even in 
compliments, lest bv blunting his perception 
through long habit, lie should unawares pass 
the barrier, and glide from pleasing truths to 
untruths meant to please, that is, degenerate 
from compliment into flattery. 

FLATFISH. a. (from flat ) Somewhat 
flat ; approaching to flatness ( Woodward). 

FLATULENCY, s . (from flatulent.) 1 . 
Windiness; fulness of wind ( Arbuthnot ). 2. 
Emptiness; vanity ; levity; airiness {(Jlanv.). 

FLATULENT, a. ( jlatulcntas , Latin.) 
1. 'Turgid with air; windy ( Arbuthnot ). 2. 

Empty; vain; big without substance or re- 
ality; pufty. 

FLATuO'SITY. *s. ( flatuosiU , French.) 
Windiness ; fulness of air ( Bacon). 

FLA'fUOUS. a. (from flatus , Latin.) 
Windy ; full of wind ( Bacon ). 

FLATUS, s. (Latin.) Wind gathered in 
any cavities of the body {Quincy), 

FLATWISE, ad. With the flat downward ; 
not the edge {Woodward). 

» FLAVEL (John), an eminent noncon- 
formist minister, was educated at University 
college in Oxford; and became minister of 
Deptford, and afterwards of Dartmouth in 
Devonshire, where he resided the greatest part 
of his life, and was admired for his nreaching. 
Though he was generally respected at Dart- 
mouth, yet in 1695 several of the aldermen of 
that town, attended^ by the rabble, carried 
gbout a ridiculous effigy of him, to which were 
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affixed the Bill of Exclusion and the Covenant. 
Upon this occasion, he thought it prudent to 
withdraw from the town ; not knowing what 
treatment he might meet with from a riotous 
mob, headed by magistrates who were them- 
selves among the lowest of mankind. Part of 
his Diary, printed with his Remains, must give 
the reader an high idea of his piety. lie died 
in l(3yl, aged 6 1 ; and after his death, his 
works, which consisted of many pieces of prac- 
tical divinity, were printed in two volumes 
folio. Among these the most famous are his 
Navigation Spiritualized, or a New Compass 
for Seamen, consisting of 32 points of pleasant 
observations and serious reflections, of which 
there have been several editions in 8vo.; and 
his Husbandry Spiritualized, &c.with occasional 
meditations upon beasts, birds, trees, flowers, 
rivers, and several oilier objects, of which also 
there have been many editions in octavo. 

FLAV1GIN], a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Cote d’Or, with a late celebrated 
Benedictine abbey. Lat. 47. 2() N. Lon. 4* 
37 E. 

To FLAUNT, v. n. 1 . To make a flutter- 
ing show in apparel {Mil ton). 2. To be hung 
with something loose and flying {Pope). 

Flaunt, s. Any thing loose and airy 
{Shakspeare). 

FLAVOUR, s. 1. Power of pleasing the 
taste {Addison). 2. Sweetness to the smell* 
odou r ; f rugrancc ( Dry den ) . 

FLA'VOROUS. a. (from flavour.) 1. De- 
lightful to the palate {Dry den). Q. Fragrant* 
odorous. 

FLAUTINO, in music, an octave flute, or 
one whose pitch is an octave above that of the 
German flute. 

FLAUTO, in music, a flute. Sometimes 
this term is used to denote the part which is to 
be played upon a flute. 

FLAW. .s. to break.) t. A crack or 

breach in any thing {Boyle). 2. A fault; de- 
fect {Dry dm). 3. A sudden gust; a violent 
blast {Chapman). 4. A tumult; a tempestu- 
ous uproar {Dry den). A. A sudden commo- 
tion of mind {Shakspcarc ) . 

To Flaw. v. a. (from the noun.) I. 
To break; to crack; to damage with fissure 
{Boyle). 2. To break; to violate: not used 
{Shakspeare). 

F LAWLESS, a. (from flaw.) Without 
cracks; without defects {Boyle). 

FLAWN. s. (plena, Saxon.) A sort of cus- 
tard ; a pie baked in a dish CTusser). 

1 To FLA'WTER. v. n. To scrape or pare a 
skin. 

FLAWY, a. (from flaw.) Full of flaws. 

FLAX. s. (pleax, plex, Saxon.) |. The 
plant of which the finest thread 19 made. (Sc® 
Linum.) 2. The fibres of flax cleanscdiuuf 
combed for the spinner {Dry den). 

Flax (Toad). See Anterkhinum. 

Flax-leaved daphne. See Thy- 

MELJEA. 

Flax (Purging). See Linum catitar. 

TICUM. 

Flax (Spurge). See Thymejljea. 
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FlAx, in agriculture and commerce, is an 
excellent commodity, and the cultivation of it 
a good piece of husbandry. It will thrive in 
any sound land, but that which has lain long 
fallow is best ; which being well ploughed, 
and laid flat and even, the seeds must be sown 
in a warm season, about the middle or end of 
March, or at farthest the beginning of April 5 
and if a wet season happen, weeding will be 
necessary. The best seed is that brought from 
the east country, which though dear, yet easily 
repays the charge: this will last two or three 
crops, when it is adviseable to renew the seeds 
again. Of the best seed, two bushels may 
serve for an acre; but more must be allowed 
of home seed, because it grows smaller. When 
grown up, it ought not to be gathered before it 
be fully ripe; for if pulled before" the blossom 
falls, it hackles away almost to nothing; and, 
though in appearance very fine, yet it has no 
substance, and the yarn spun of it is weak and 
ouzv : it not only wastes in the washing, but 
the linen made of it grows extremely tnin in 
the bleaching. The pluckcrs should be nimble, 
tic it up in handfuls, set them up till perfectly 
dry, and then house them. Flax pulled in the 
bloom proves whiter and stronger than if left 
standing till the seed is ripe ; but then the seed 
will be lost. See Husbandry. 

Flax (Dressing of). When flax has been 
watered, and twice swingled, it is then to be 
heckled in a much finer ncckle than that used 
for hemp. Hold the strike of flax stiff in your 
hand, and break it very well upon the coarse 
heckle; saving the hurds to make harder cloth 
of. This done, the strike is to be passed 
through a finer heckle, and the hurds coming 
from thence saved form middling cloth, and the 
tare itself for the best linen. 

But to dress flax for the finest use of all, 
after being handled as before, and laying three 
strikes together, plat them in a plat of three 
rows, as hard and close together as you can ; 
joining one to the end of another, till you have 

latteu as much as you think convenient: then 

egin another plat, and add as many several 
ones as you think will make a roll 5 afterwards 
wreathing them hard together, make up the 
roll ; which done, put as many as you judge con- 
venient into a hemp-trough, and beat them 
soundly, rather more than less than you do 
hemp. Next open and unplat them, dividing 
all the strikes very carefully from each other; 
and so strike it through the finest heckle of all, 
whereof there arc three sorts. Great care must 
be taken to do this gently and lightly, lest what 
is heckled from thence should run to knots ; 
for if preserved soft like cotton, it will make 
very*good linen, each pound running at least 
two yards and a half. The tear itself, or finest 
flax, will make a strong and very fine holland, 
running at least five yards in the pound. 

On the subject of ‘dressing flax, we refer the 
render to some observations published in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for June 1787* which 
seem worthy of particular attention. 

In the Swedish Transactions for the year 
1747i a method is given of preparing flax in 
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such a manner as to resemble cottpn in white- 
ness and softness, as well as in coherence. For 
this purpose, a little sea-water is to be put into 
an iron pot or an untinned copper-kettle, and 
a mixture of equal parts of birch-ashes and 

a uicklime strewed upon it; a small bundle of 
ax is to be opened ami spread upon the sur- 
face, and covered with more of the mixture, 
and the stratification continued till the vessel is 
sufficiently filled. Thcwholeis then to be boiled 
with sea-water for ten hours, fresh quantities 
of water being occasionally supplied in propor- 
tion to the evaporation, that the matter may 
never become dry. The boiled flax is to be 
immediately washed in the sea by a little at a 
time, in a basket, with a smooth slick at first 
while hot; and when grown cold enough to 
be borne by the hands, it must be well rubbed, 
washed with soap, laid to bleach, and turned 
and watered every day. Repetitions of the 
wjfshing with soap expedite the bleaching; 
after which the flax is to be beat, and again 

well washed ; when dry, it is to be worked 

and carded in the same manner as common 
cotton, and pressed betwixt two boards for 48 
hours. It is now fully prepared and fit for use. 
It loses in this process near one-half its weight, 
which is abundantly compensated by the im- 
provement made in its quality. 

FLA'XCX)MB. s. {flqx and comb.) The 
instrument with which the fibres of flax are 
cleansed from the brittle parts. 

FLA'XDRESSER. s. {flax and dress.) lie 
that prepares flax for the spinner. 

FLA'XEN. a. (from flax.) 1. Made of 
flax {Thomson). 2. Fair, long, aud flowing 
{Addison). 

FLA'XWEED. s. A plant. 

To FLAY. v. a. { vlacn , Dutch.) 1. To 
strip oil* the skin {Raleigh). 2. To take off’ 
the skin oj surface of any thing {Swift). 

FLA'YER. s. (from flay .) lie that strips 
off the skin of any thing. 

FLEA. s. (jrlfra, Saxon.) A small insect 
remarkable for its agility in leaping, which 
sucks the blood of larger animals. See Pu- 
le x. 

To Flea. v. a. (from the noun.) To clean 
from fleas. 

Flea-wort. See Psyllium. 
Flea-bane. SccConyza. 

Flea-bane (Shrubby African). See 
Tarcho. » 

FLEA'BITE. F lea'b it 1 n g . s. (flea and 
bite.) 1 . lied marks caused by fleas ( Iviseman ). 
2. A small hurt or pain like that caused by the 
sting of ‘a flea {Harvey). 

‘ F LE' AB ITTEN . a. {flea and bite.) l. 
Stung by fleas. 2. Mean ; worthless ( Cleave - 
land). 

FLEAK. s. (from floccus , Latin. ^See 
Flake.) A small lock, thread, or twist 

{More). 

FLEAM, An instrument used to bleed 
cattle, which is placed on the vein, and thert 
driven by a blow. A case of fleams, as it is 
called by farriers, comprehends six sorts of in- 
struments ; two hooked ones, called drawers. 
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and used far cleaning wound* ; a pen-knife ; a 
sharp-pointed lancet for making incisions ; and 
two proper fleams, one sharp and the other 
broaa- pointed. These last are somewhat like the 
point of a lancet, fixed in a flat handle, and no 
lunger than is just necessary to open the vein. 

FLECHE, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Sartc. Here is the noblest col- 
lege in France, built in l6()3, by Henry IV. ; 
and in ‘the chapel are deposited his heart and 
that of his queen in gold boxes. It is seated 
011 the river Loire. Lat. &]. 39 N. lxm. 0. 
3 W. 

FLECHIER (Esprit), a famous French 
bishop, born in 1032, at Perne, in Provence. 
He was greatly admired as a preacher at Paris 
in U)59, ana his funeral orations put him 
upon a level with Bossuet. In 1679 he pub- 
lished his History of Theodosius the Great. In 
1085 he was made bishop of Lavaur ; on 
which occasion the king said, “ Be not sur- 
prised that I so long delayed to reward your 
merit. 1 was afraid of losing the pleasure of 
hearing your discourses." Shortly after he 
was promoted to the see of Nisines. As a 
bishop he was most exemplary, and hy the 
mildness of his behaviour he drew several pro- 
te&tants to the Roman communion. When a 
famine raged in 1709, his charity was un- 
bounded, and was manifested to all persons 
without any respect to religious persuasion. 
He died in 1710. His works are ; l. (Euvres 
Meslees, l?mo. ; 2. Panegyrics of the Saints ; 
3. Funeral Orations j 4. Sermons; 5. The 
Life of Cardinal Ximcncs. ; 6. Letters ; 7. The 
Life of Cardinal Commcndon ; 8. Posthumous 
Works. 

To FLECK, v. a. (fleck, German, a spot.) 
To spot ; to streak; to dapple (Sandys). 

To FLE'GKER. t?. a. (from fleck.) To 
spot ; to mark with strokes or touches (Shah.). 

FLELKNOE (Richard), an English poet, 
who is said to have been originally a jesuit. 
He succeeded Drydcn as poet-laureat at the 
revolution, for which that poet attacked him 
in a satire, called Mac Flecnoe. He wrote 
some plays ; as, Demoiselles a la Mode, 1 667 ; 
Krmina, or the ('haste Lady ; &c. lie died 
about the end of the 17th century. 

FLED. The preterit and participle of flee. 

FLEDGE, a. (fledcrcn, to fly, Dutch.) 
Ful l- feathered ; able to fly (Herbert), 

To Flrdge. v. a. (from the adjective.) 
To furnish with wings ; to supply with fea- 
thers (Pope). 

To FLEE. v. «. pret .fled, (ple-an, Saxon.) 
To run from danger ; to have recourse to shel- 
ter (TilfoUori). 

FLEECE, s. (plyp, plef, Sax.) As much 
wool as is shorn from one sheep t Shakspeare ). 

Fleece (Golden), in ancient mythology, 
was the skin or fleece of the ram npon.wlnch 
Phryxus and Hella are supposed to nave swam 
over the sea to Colchis ; and which, being 
sacrificed to Jupiter, wai hung upon a tree in 
the grove of Mars, guarded by two brozen- 
hoofed bulls, and a monstrous dragon that 


never slept; but was taken and carried toff tqf 
Jason and the Argonauts. 

To Fleece, v. a. (from the noun.) l. To 
clip the fleece of a sheep. 2. To strip ; to 
plunder, as a sheep is robbed of its wool 
(dddison). 

FLEK'CED. a. (from fleece.) Having 
fleeces of wool (Spenser). 

FLEE'CY. a. (train fleece .) Woolly, 
covered with wool (Prior). 

Fleecy-hosiery, a very useful kind of 
manufacture, in which fine fleeces of wool are 
interwoven into a cotton piece of the common 
stocking texture. The following is the speci- 
fication of the patent granted to Mr. Holland, 
of Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in the county of 
Middlesex, for a method of making stockings, 
socks, waistcoats, and other clothing, for per- 
sons afflicted with complaints requiring 
warmth, and for common use in cold climates, 
and for making false or downy calves in stock- 
ings. It is dated September 22, 1788. 

lie describes the nature of his invention in 
these words : “ Having in the common stock- 
ing-frame, twisted silk, cotton yarn, flaxen or 
hempen thread, worsted or woollen yarn, or 
any such-like twisted pr spun materials, begin 
the work in the common manner of manufac- 
turing hosiery, and having worked one or 
more course or courses in the common way, 
begin to add a coating, thus : draw the frame 
over the arch, and then hang wool or jersey, 
raw or unspun, upon the beards of the needles, 
and slide the same off their beards upon their 
steins, till it comes exactly under the nibs of 
the sinkers ; then sink the jacks and sinkers, 
and bring forward the frame, till the wool or 
jersey is drawn under the beards of the needles, 
and, having done this, draw the frame over 
the arch, and place a thread of spun materials 
upon the needles (under the nibs of the sink- 
ers), and proceed in finishing the course in the 
usual way of manufacturing hosiery with spun 
materials. Any thing manufactured in this 
way has, on the one side, the appearance of 
common hosiery, aud on the other side the 
appearance of raw wool. The raw or un9pun 
materials may be worked in with every course, 
or with every second, third, or other course oc 
courses, in quantity proportioned to the 
warmth and thickness required. The above- 
mentioned raw or unspun materials may be 
fixed also thus : having drawn the frame over 
the arch, hang them upon the beards of the 
needles, slide them off the beards upon their 
stems, and without sinking the jacks and 
sinkers, draw the frame off the arch, and 
bring the raw or unspun materials forward 
under the beards of the needles : then draw 
the frame over the arch, and proceed in finish- 
ing the course, as before directed. The said 
raw or unspun materials may be fixed likewise 
thus: hang them upon the hoards of the 
needles, without having the frame over the 
arch, and slide them off their beards upon their 
stems; then bring forward the frame till the 
raw or unspun materials arc drawn under the 
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bear<Ss of the needles, and having done this, 
draw the frame over the arch, and proceed in 
finishing the course as before directed. Hosiery 
may be coated by any of these methods, not 
only with wool and jersey, but also with silk, 
cotton, flax, hemp, hair, or other things of the 
like nature, raw or unspun, but the method 
first described fixes them most firmly. The 
common stocking-frame is mentioned above, 
but any other frame, upon a similar principle, 
may answer the purpose. The method of 
making the false or downy calves in stockings, 
is by working raw or unspun wool or jersey, 
or any other raw or unspun materials, into the 
calves of stocking, in the different methods 
before described, and to any required form or 
thickness.” The latter use to which this in- 
vention is applied, wc may be allowed to say, 
is somewhat ludicrous. 

To FLEER, v. n. (jdeajVbtan, to trifle, 
Saxon.) 1. To mock; to gibe; to jest with 
insolence and contempt {Sunft). 2. To leer; 
to grin with an air of civility. 

Fleer, s . (from the verb.) 1 . Mockery 
expressed either in words or looks {Shakspeare). 
2 . A deceitful grin of civility {South). 

FLE'EREIt. s. (from fleer ). A mocker ; 
a fawner, 

FLEET, Fleot, Plot. Are all derived 
from the Saxon jde-ofc, which signifies a bay 
or gulf ( Gibson's Cavihden). 

Fleet, s. (flora, Saxon.) A company of 
ships; a navy (Pjior). 

Fleet, s. (pleor, Saxon.) A creek ; an 
inlet of water {Mortimer). 

Fleet, a . ( fliotur , Islandkh.) 1 . Swift 
of pace; quick; nimble; active. 2 . (In the 
husbandly of some provinces.) Light; super- 
ficially fruitful {Mortimer). 3 . Skimming 

llie surface {Mortimer)* 

To Fleet, v. n. (ploran, Saxon.) I.To 
fly swiftly; to vanish ( Shakspeare ). 2 . To 

be in a transient state {Dteby). 

To Fleet, if. a. 1. To skim the water 
{Spenser). 2. To live merrily, or pass time 
away lightly {Shakspeare). 3. (In the coun- 
try ) To skim milk. 

Fleet, commonly implies a company of 
ships of war, belonging to any prince or state ; 
but sometimes it denotes any number of trad- 
ing-ships, employed in a particular branch of 
commerce. 

In sailing, a fleet of men of war is usually 
divided into three squadrons; the admiral's, 
the vice-admiral's, and the rear-admiral’s squa- 
dron, all which, being distinguished by their 
flags and pendants, are to put themselves, and, 
as near as may be, to keep themselves in their 
customary places, viz. the admiral, with his 
squadron, to sail in the van, that so he may 
lead the way to all the rest in the day-time, by 
the sight of his flag on the main topmast-head; 
and in the nighi-time by his lights or lanterns. 
The vice-admiral and his squadron are to sail 
in the centre, or middle of the fleet. The 
rear-admiral and the ships of his squadron, to 
toing up the rear. But sometimes other divi- 
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sions are made ; and those composed of the 
lighter ships and the best sailers are placed as 
wings to the van, centre, and rear. 

Merchant-fleets generally take their deno- 
mination from the place they are bound to, as 
the Turkey fleet. East India fleet, &c. These, 
in time of peace, go in JReets for their mutual 
aid and assistance : in time of war, besides 
this security, they likewise procure convoy a of 
men of war, either to escort them to the place 
whither they are bound, or only a part of the 
way, to a certain place or latitude, beyond 
which they are judged out of danger of priva- 
teers, &c. 

Fleet, a prison in London, to which per- 
sons are committed for contempt of the king 
and his laws, particularly of his courts of jus- 
tice ; or for debt, where any person will not, 
or is unable to pay his creditors. There are 
large rules, and a warden belonging to the 
Fleet prison, which had its name From the 
float or fleet of the river or ditch on the side 
whereof it stands. 

Fleet, a river in Kircudbrightshire, which 
winds through a beautiful valley, anil enters 
Wigton Bay, at Gatehouse. On the W. side 
of the river are the vestiges of a camp, a dru- 
idical circle, and a vitrified fort. 

FLE'ETJ NGDISH, (from fleet and 
dish.) A skimming bowl. 

FJLE'KTLY. ad. (from Jhet.) Swiftly ; 

nimbly ; with swift pace. 

FLF/ETNESS. s. (from,/? eet.) Swiftness 
of course; nimbleness ; celerity. 

FEEKTWOOD (William), a very learn- 
ed English bishop in the beginning of the 18th 
century, of an ancient family in Lancashire. 
He distinguished himself duringkiiigWilliam's 
Teign, by his Inscriptinnum Antiquarum Syt- 
Ioqc, by several sermons lie preached on pub- 
lic occasions, and by bis Essay on Miracles. 
It was designed by king William to give him 
a canonry of Windsor. The grant did not pass 
the seals before the king’s death ; but the 
queen gave it him, and he was installed in 
1702. In 1703 he took a resolution to retire ; 
and in 1707 published, without his name, his 
Chronicon Prcfioswn. In 1708 he was nomi- 
nated by the queen to the see of St. Asaph. 
The change of the queen’s ministry gave him 
much regret. In 1715 he published a pam- 
phlet, intitled " The \3th chapter of Romans 
vindicated from the abusive senseis put upon 
it.” In 1714 he was translated to the bishop- 
ric of Ely; and died in 1723, aged 67. He 
published several other sermons and tracts, 
and was a man of great learning and exem- 
plary piety. 

FLEMISH, or the Flemish tongue, is 
that which we otherwise call Low Dutch, to 
distinguish it from the German, whereof it is 
a corruption and a kind of dialect. (See«GER- 
M an.) It differs from the Walloon, which is 
a corruption of the French language. The 
Flemish is used through all the provinces of 
the Netherlands. 

Flemish-b*icks, a neat, strong, yellow 
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kind of bricks, brought from Flanders, and 
Commonly used in paving yards, stables, &c. 
being preferable for such purposes to the com- 
mon bricks. 

FLENSBURG, a large town of Sleswick, 
in Holland. Lat. 54. 60 N. Lon. 9. 47 E. 

FLESH, s. Cploeo, Saxon.) 1. The body 
distinguished from the soul ( Skak .). 2. The 

muscles distinguished from the skin, bones, 
and ceudons (A 'rw Test.). 3. Animal food 
distiugidsbed from vegetable {Locke). 4. The 
body of beasts or birds used in food, distinct 
from (ishes (Brown)* $. Animal nature 
(Genesis). 0. Carnality ; corporeal appetites 
( Smalridgc .) 7* A carnal state ; worldly dis- 

position (Romans). 8. Near relation (Gen.), 
i). The outward or literal sense. The Orien- 
tals termed the immediate or literal significa- 
tion of any precept or type the flesh, and the 
remote or typical meaning the spirit (John). 

Flesh, in anatomy, a fibrous part of the 
animal body, soft and bloody, being that of 
which most of the other j>arts are composed, 
mid by which they are connected together ; 
or, more properly, it is that part of the body 
where the ^lood-vessels are so small as only to 
retain blood enough to preserve their colour 
red. 

By chemical analysis it is found that muscu- 
lar flesh is composed of a great number of 
fibres or- threads, commonly of a reddish or 
whitish colour ; bpt its appearance is too well 
known to require any description. Hitherto 
it has not been subjected to a perfectly accurate 
chemical analysis. Freni the facts ascer- 
tained by Thouvenel and Fourcroy, it appears 
that rhe muscles arc composed chiefly of fibrin, 
10 which they owe their fibrous structure 
and their form ; and that they contain also 

2 . Albumen 
Gelatin 

4. Extractive 

5. Phosphat of soda 

(i. Phosphat of ammonia 

7. Phosph. of lime and carb. of ditto. 

For the discovery of the last ingredients we are 
indebted to Mr. Hatchett, who found that 
.‘iOO parts of beef-muscle left, after combus- 
tion, a residuum of 25.6 parts, consisting 
chiefly of these salts. When muscles are long 
boiled in water, Mr. Hatchett found that the 
greater part of the phosphat of lime, as well as 
of the alkaline phosphats, was dissolved ; for the 
muscle, after mis treatment, when dissolved in 
nitric acid, yielded scarcely any phosphat of 
lime ; whereas if it weredissolved directly in ni- 
tric acid, a precipitate of phosphat of lime was 
thrown down by ammonia. Hence it would 
appear, either that the phosphat eff lime is 
united to gelatin, or that it is rendered solu- 
ble by means of it. The carbonat pf lime still 
remains after the action of water, and is con- 
verted into oxalat when the muscle is treated 
with nitric acid. 

The muscles of diftefent animals differ ex- 
ceedingly from each other in their appearance 
and p(operties 9 at least as articles of food ; but 
we know little of their chemical differences. 
VOL. IV. 
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The observations of Thouvenel were alone 
directed to that object, and they are ittiberftet* 
The flesh of the ox domains, accoraing to 
him, the greatest quantity of insoluble matter, 
and leaves the greatest residuum when 'dried : 
the flesh of the calf is more aqueous and mu- 
cous : the land and water turtle yield more 
matter to water than the muscle of the ox ; 
but Thouvenel ascribes tLiis difference to foreign 
bodies, as ligaments, & c. mixed with the 
muscle of the turtle : snails yield to water a 
quantity of matter intermediate between that 
given by beef and veal : with them the muscles 
of frog9, cray-fishes, and vipers, agree nearly in 
this respect ; but the muscles of fresh-water 
fishes, notwithstanding their softness, yield a 
considerably smaller proportion. 

When meat is boiled, it is obvious that the 
gelatin, the extractive, and a portion of the 
salts, will be separated, while the coagulated 
albumen and fibrin will remain in a solid 
state. Hence the flavour and the nourishing 
nature of soups is derived from the extractive 
and gelatin. When meat is roasted, on the 
other hand, all these substances continue in it, 
and the taste and odour of the extractive are 
greatly heightened by the action of the fire. 
Hence the superior flavour of roasted meat. 

To Flesh, v. a.. To initiate (Government 
of the Tongue). 2. To establish in any prac- 
tice (Sidney). 3. To glut; to satiate ( Shak .). 

FLESH BROTH. *. (flesh and troth.) 
Broth made by decocting flesh (Wiseman). 

FLE'SHCOLOUR. s. (flesh and colour.) 
The colour of flesh (Locke). 

FLE'SHFLY. a. (flesh and fly.) A fly 
that feeds upon flesh, and deposits her eggs in 
it (Shakspeare). 

FLESH HOOK. *. (flesh and hook.) A 
hook to draw flesh from the caldron (Samuel). 

FLE'SHLESS. a. (from 'flesh.) Without 
flesh. 

FLESHLINESS. S . (horn fleshy.) Carnal 

passions or appetites (Ascham). 

FLESHLY, a. (from flesh.) 1. Corpo- 
real (Denham). 2. Carnal; lascivious (Mi7- 
ton). 3. Animal ; not vegetable (Dry den). 
4. Human ; not celestial ; not spiritual (Milt.). 

FLE'SHMEAT. s. (flesh and meat.) Ani- 
mal food ; the flesh of animals prepared for 
food (Fhyer). 

FLE'SHMENT s. (from flesh.) Eager- 
ness gained by a successful initiation (Shaft.). 

FLE'SHMONGER. s. (from flesh.) One 
who deals in flesh ; a pimp ( Skakspeare .) 

FLE'SHPOT. s . (flesh and pot.) A vessel 
in which flesh is cooked ; thence plenty of 
flesh (Taylor.) 

FLE'SHQUAKE. (flesh and quake.) A 
tremour of tne body (Ben Jonson ). 

FLE'SHY. 0. (from flesh.) 1. Full of 
flesh; fat; mnsculous (Ben Jpnspn). 2. Pulp- 
ous ; plump (Bacon). 

Fleshy-footed, A horse is said to be fleshy 
footed, when that part of the bottom of thy 
foot on each side of the frog (called the outer 
sole) is preternaturally prominent, consthutin* 
a convexity above the wall or crust of thy hoot. 
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where the shoe should We its proper bearing 
upon tjSefoot of the horse. In feet of this 
dc^rlption^ the outer sole* from repealed bruis- 
ing and battering in constant work upon hard 
roads, or from^ait injudicious and destructive 
paring away with the butteris, is so exceedingly 
tHih as to to i nde nted with the slightest impres- 
sion, anabe oo weak to resist the action of the 
interior veswis^ prefects and becomes bulbous. 
Great care \s required in shoeing horses labour- 
ing under fills defect: the inner part of the 
web of the shoe should be so completely hol- 
lowed as not to admit the least chance of bear- 
ing upon the prominent part; if it do, ten- 
derness and pain (if not lameness) must 
inevitably ensue. In cases of this kind, neither 
the butter is nor drawing-knife should * be per- 
mitted ; they are a worse remedy than the dis- 
ease. t 

Fleshy leaf* In botany. Folium car- 

nosum. Full of pulp within : as in sedum and 

other succulent plants. Hie substance more 
jstiff than in the pulpy leaf: folium pulposum. 
Applied to the capsule in mesembry-anthe- 
mum^-and to the root, in valerian, &c. 

FLETA, 'the name given to an unknown 
writer, who lived about the end of the reign of 
Edward II. and beginning^ of that of Edward 
III. : and who, being a prisoner in the Fleet, 
wrote there an excellent treatise on the com- 
*mpn law of England. 

FLETCHER. See Beaumont. 

JFlb't^HER, s. (from fteche, an arrow, 
"French.) A manufacturer of bows and arrows 
(Mortimer)^ . 

FLET. Hie participle passive of To fleet. 
SkiVnmed ; deprived of the cream {Mortimer). 

mJSURIJClaude) , one of the best French 
critfo andbistonans of his age, was born at 
jFaris Jn l&Kh He applied himself to the law, 
was made kdvoc&te for the parliament of Paris, 
and, attended the bar nine years; he then en- 
tered into orders, and was made preceptor to 
, the princes of Conti. In 1689 the king made 
Jiim sub-precentor to the dukes, of Burgundy, 
j^njou, and Berry; and in 1706, when the 
eduqgtiqn pf those young princes was com- 
pleted, fite king gave him the priory of Argcn- 
ievjlle bemnging to the, Benedictines in the 
diocese 6f Paris. In 1716 he was chosen coun- 
sellor to Louis XV : and died in 1723. He 
ym file author qf a great number of esteemed 
JFrench works : fite. principal of which are, I . 
An ecclesiastical history, 111 80 volumes, the 
last of which ends with the year, 1441. 2. 
Hie manners of the Istaefites and Christians. 
3. Institutions of ecclesiastical law. 4. An 
historical cateqhhip* 6. On the choice and 
method oi study. 6. Tne duties of masters 
and servants, &c., , _ 

. rtpVJPSj.a- sjhalL jown of ; Naraiir, in the 
Austrian Netherlands. 15 miles W. of Namur. 

.,Thf prettHtqCfe- r , 

, Flew, #. Hie fctge chaps of a deep-mouth- 

<!r. jffrtmjSfw.) Cfiajjped} 
mouthed iShafopeare), 
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FLEXA'NIMOUS. a. (JUsoninuf, Lat,) 
Having power to change the disposition of the 
mind (ffowel). 

FLEXIBILITY, s. {flexibility French.) 

1 . The quality of admitting to be bent 5 pliancy 
{Newton). 2. Easiness to be persuaded; duc- 
tility of mind; compliance; facility {Ham- 
mond). 

FLEXIBLE. a. ( flexibilis , Latin.) 1- 
Possible to be bent; not brittle; pliant; not 
stiff {Bacon). 2. Not rigid ; not inexoVable ; 
complying; obsequious {Bacon). 3. Ductile; 
manageable {Locke). 4. That may be accom- 
modated to various forms and purposes {Ro- 
gers). 

FLE'XIBLENESS. s. (from flexible.) 1. 
Possibility to be bent ; not brittleness ; easi- 
ness to be be bent; pliancy {K. Charles ). j 2. 
Facility; obsequiousness; compliance. 3. 
Ductility ; nianageableness {Locke). 

FLEXILE, a. {flexilU, Latin.) Pliant ; 

easily bent ; obsequious to any power or im- 
pulse {Thomson). 

FLE'XION. s. ( flexio , Latin.) 1. The 
act of bending. 2. A double; a bending {Ba- 
con). 3. A turn toward any part or quarter 
{Bacon). 

FLEXOR, in anatomy, {flexor.) The 
name of several muscles whose office it is to 
bend parts into which they arc inserted. 

F. accessorius digitorum pedis. Sec Flexor 

LONGUS DIGITORUM PEDIS. 

F. brevis digitorum pedis, perforatus, sub- 
limis. Perforatus seu sublim is of Douglas. A 
flexor muscle of the toes, situated on the foot. 
It arises by a narrow tendinous and fleshy be- 
ginning from the inferior protuberance of the 
os calci9. It likewise derives many of its fleshy 
fibres from the adjacent aponeurosis, and soon 
forms a thick belly, which divides into four 
portions. Each of these portions terminates 
in a flat tendon, the fibres of which decussate, 
to afford a passage to a tendon of the long 
flexor, and afterwards re-uniting, are inserted 
into the second phalanx of each of the four 
smaller toes. Tnis muscle serves to bend the 
second joint of the toes. 

F. brevis minimi digiti pedis. Parathenar 
minor of Winslow. This little muscle is si- 
tuated along the inferior surface and outer 
edge of the metatarsal bone of the little toe. 
It arises tendinous from the basis of that bone, 
and from the ligaments that connect it to the 
os cuboides. It soon becomes fleshy* and ad- 
heres almost the whole length of the" metatarsal 
bone, at the anterior extremity of which it 
forms a small tendon that is inserted into the 
root of the first joint of the little toe. It9 use 
is to bend the little toe. 

F. brevis pollicis menus. Flexor secundi 
internodii of Douglas. Thenar of Winslow. 
This muscle is divided into two portions by ihe 
tendon of the flexor longus pollicis. The 
outermost portion arises tendinous from the 
anterior part of the os trapezoides and internal 
annular ligament. # The second, or innermost 
and thickest portion, arises From the same 
bone, and likewise from the os magnum, and 
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os cuneiform! 3 Botb portions ore in- 
serted tendinous into the sesamoid bones, and 
second bone of the thumb. The use of this 
muscle is to bend the second joint of the 
thumb. ’ 

F. brevis potlicis pedis. A muscle of the 
great toe, that bends the first joint of the great 
toe. It is situated upon the metatarsal bone of 
the great toe, arises tendinous from the under 
and ai\ter(or part of the os calcis, and from the 
tnider part of the os cuneiforme externum. It 
soon becomes .fleshy, and divisible into, two por- 
tions, which do not seprate from each other 
till they have reached the anterior extremity of 
the metatarsal bone of the great tpe, where 
they become tendinous, and then the ; inner- 
most portion unites with the tendon of the 
abefhetor, and the outermost with that of the 
adductor pollicis. They adhere to the external 
os sesamoideum, and are dually inserted into 

the root of the tint joint of 'the great toe. 

These two portions, hy their sepration, form a 
groove, in which passes the tendon of the flexor 
lonfjus pollicis. 

F. carpi radialis. This, which is the radialus 
in ter mis of Albinus and Winslow, is, a long 
thin muscle, situated obliquely at the inner 
ami anterior part of the fore-arm, between the 
plmaris longus and the pronator teres. It 
arises tendinous from the inner condyle of the 
os humeri, and, by. many fleshy fibres, from 
the adjacent tendinous fascia. It descends 
along the inferior edge of the pronator teres, 
and terminates in a long, flat, and thin ten- 
dou, which afterwards becomes narrower and 
thicker, and after passing under the internal 
annular ligament, in a groove distinct from the 
other tendons of the wrist, it spreads wider 
again, and is inserted into the fore and upper 
part of the metacarpal bone that sustains the 
fore finger. it serves to bend the hand, and 
its oblique direction may likewise enable it to 
assist in its pronation. 

F. carpi ulnaris. Ulnaris internus of Win- 
slow and Albinus. A muscle, situated on 
the cubit or fore arm, that assists the former in 
bending the arm. It arises tendinous from the 
inner condyle of the os humeri, and by a small 
fleshy origin, from the anterior edge of the ole- 
cranon. Between these two portions we find 
the ulnar nerve passing to the fore-arm. Some 
of its fibres arise likewise from the tendinous 
fascia that covers the muscles of the forc-arui. 
In its descent it soon becomes tendinous, but 
its fleshy fibres do not entirely, disappear till it 
has.reaclied the lower extremity of the ulna, 
where its tendon . spreads a little, and, after 
sending off a few fibres to the external and in- 
ternal and %nnular ligaments, is inserted into 
the os pisiforme* 

F. longus digitorum pedis, profundus per- 
foguis. A flexor muscle of the * toes, situ- 
ated along the posterior > part and inner 
,»lde of the leg. It arises fleshy from the 
>back part of the tibia, and after running down 
to the internal ancle, its tendon passes , under 
a kind of annular ligament, and then through 
a sinuosity at the inside of the os calcis. Soon 
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aftpr this it, receives a small .tendon from the 
flexor longus pollicis pedU, and about the mid- 
dle of the foot it divides into four tendons^ 
which pss through the slits of. the flexor pre- 
via digitorum pedis, and are inserted into the 
upper part of the last bone of all the lesser 
toes. About the middle of the foot this muscle 
unites with a fleshy portion, which from the 
name of its first descriher, ha 9 been usually 
called massa carnea Jacobi Sylvii : it is also 
termed flexor accessorius digitorum .pedis* 
This appendage arises by a thin fleshy , origin, 
from most part of the sinuosity of the q* cajcis, 
and likewise by a thin teudinous beginning 
from the anterior part of the external tubercle 
of that bone ; it soon becomes all fleshy, and 
unites to. the long ftexprmst before it diyjdes 
into its four tendons. The use of this muscle 
is to bind the. last joint, of the toes. 

F. longus pollicis mantis. This muscle; 
which is so named by Winslow and Albi- 
nus, is the flexor tertii internodi i of Douglas. 
It is placed at the side of the last described mus- 
cle, and is covered by the extensores carpi radi- 
ates. It arises fleshy from the. anterior surface 
of the radius, immediately below the insertion 
of the biceps, and is continued down along the 
oblique ridge, which -serves for the insertion of 
the supinator brevis, as far as the pronator qua- 
dratic. Some of its fibres spring likewise 
from the neighbouring edge of die interosseous 
ligament. Its tendon passes under the internal 
annular ligament of the wrist, and after run- 
ning along the inner surface of the first hope 
of the thumb, between the two portions 
of the flexor brevis pollicis, goes to he inserted 
into the last joint ot the thumb, being bound 
down in its way by the ligamentous expansion 
that is spread over the second bone. In soft)e 
subjects we find a tendinous portion arising 
from the inner condyle of the os humeri, add 
forming a fleshy slip that commonly terminates 
near the upper part of the origin of this museje 
from the radius. The use oi this muscle is to 
bend the last joint of the thumb. 

F. longus pollicis pedis. This muscle 49 
situated along the posterior part of the leg. 
It arises tendinous -and fleshy a little be- 
low the head of the -fibula, and its fibres conti- 
nue 10 adhere to that bone almost to its extre- 
mity. A little above the heel, it terminates in 
a round tendon, which, after passing in a groove 
formed at the posterior edge of the astragalus, 
and internal and lateral part of the os calcis, in 
which it : is secured by an annular ligament, 
.goes to be inserted into the last bone of (be 
great toe* which it serves to bepd. 

F. ossis metacarpi pollicis. Opponent 
pollicis. Flexor primi intetuodii of .Dou- 
glas. This, muscle is situated under the ab- 
duetpr brevis pollicis, * which it resembles* ja 
its shape. < It arises - tendinous and . fleshy; from 
, the os scaphoides, and from, the anterior and 
inner part, of the internal gnnul&r lifl^ment. 
Jt is , inserted tendinous and fleshy .into the 
under and anterior part of She first hope .of lb* 
thumb. It serves to turn the first hone oCd|e 
thumb upon its axis, and at the tame time to 
1 XX* 
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bring „it inwards opposite to the other fin- 
ger- . 

r. pam minimi digit! manus. Ab- 
ductor minimi digiti Hypothenar Riolani of 
Douglas. The situation of this muscle is 
along the inner surface of the metacarpal bone 
of the little finger. It arises tendinous and 
fleshy from the nook-like process of the unci- 
form bone, and likewise from the anterior sur- 
face of the adjacent part of the annular liga- 
ment. It terminates in a flat tendon, which 
hi connected with that of the abductor minimi 
digiti, and inserted into the inner and anterior 
part of the upper end of the first bone of the 
little finger, it serves to bend the little finger, 
and likewise to assist the abductor. 

F. profundus perforans. Profundus of Al- 
binns. Perforans of Douglas. It is a mus- 
cle situated on the fore arm, immediately 
under the perforatus, which it greatly resembles 

in its shape. It arises fleshy tram tne external 

side, and upper part of ihe nlna for some way 
downwards, and from a large portion of the in- 
terosseous ligament. It splits itilofoui tendons 
a little before it passes under the annular liga- 
ment of the wrist, and these pass through the 
slits in the tendons of the flexor sublimis, to 
be inserted into the fore and upper part of 
the third or last bone of all the lour lingers, 
which joint they bend. 

F. sublimis perforatus. This muscle, which is 
the perforates of Cowper, Douglas, and Win- 
slow, is by Albinus and others named sublimis. 
lthasgotthcnameof perforatus from its tendons 
being perforated by those of another flexor 
muscle of the fingers, called the perforans. 
They who give n the appellation of sublimis, 
consider its situation with respect to the latter, 
and which, instead of perforans, should have 
been distinguished by the name profundus. It 
is a Jong muscle, situated most commonly at 
the anterior atirl inner part of the fore-arm, be- 
tween the palmaris longus and the flexor carpi 
tilnaris ; but, . in some subjects, we find it 
placed under the former of these muscles, be- 
tween the flexor carpi ulnaris, and the flexor 
carpi radialis. It arises, tendinous and fleshv, 
from the inner condyle of the os humeri, from 
the inner edge of the coronoirl process of the 
nlna, and from the upper and fore part of the 
radius, down to near the insertion of the prona- 
tor teres. A little below the middle of the 
fore-arm its fleshy belly divides into four por- 
tions, which degenerate into as many round 
tendons, that pass altogether under the internal 
annular ligament of the wrist, after which 
they separate from each other, become thinner 
ana flatter, and running along the palm of the 
band, under the aponeurosis palmaris, are in- 
setted into the upper part of the second bone 
of eath finger. Previous to this insertion, how- 
ever, the fibres of each tendon decussate near 
the extremity of. the first bone, so as to afford 
a passage to a tendon of the perforans. Of 
these four tendons, that of the middle-finger is 
the largest, that of the fore-finger next in sisse, 
and that of the little-finger the smallest. The 
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use of this muscle is to bend the second joint 
of the fingers. 

F, tertii intemodii. See Flexor longiw 

POLLICIS MANUS. 

FLE'XUOUS. a. ( jlexuosus , Latin.) 1, 
Winding ; full of turns and meanders ; tortuous 
(Dighy). 2. Bending; variable; not steady 
(Bacon). 

Flexuous. (zigzag, with.) In botany* 
Changing its direction m a curve— ‘from joint 
to joint, or from bud to bud, in the stem, as 
in ptelca, smilaxt, sohdago flexicaulis — from 
flower to flower in the pedunele, as in aira 
flexuosa and some other grasses. 

FLE'XUKE. s. (flexura, Latin.) 1. The 
form or direction in which any thing is bent 
(Bay). 2. The act of bending (Shakspeare). 
3 . The part bent; the joint (Sandy*). 1 4. 
Obsequious or servile cringe (Shakspeare). 

Flexure (Contrary), in the geometry of 
curves, is where the bending of the line be- 
comes directed a different way, as about the 
middle point of the printing letter S. For the 
determination of points of contrary flexure, 
see Inflection. 

1 o FLECKER, v. a. (ffgheren, Dutch.) 
To flutter ; to play the wings (Dry den). 

FLEER, s. (from Jly). K One that runs 
away ; a fugitive ; a runaway ( Shakspeare ). 

2. That pait of a machine which, by being 
put into a more rapid motion than the other 
parts, equalizes and regulates the motion of the 
rest; as in a jack (Swift). 

FLIGHT. 5. (from to fly.) l. The act of 
flying or running from danger (Denham). 2. 
The act of using wings; volation (Spenser). 

3. Removal from place to place by means of 
wings ( Esdras ). 4. A flock of birds (King 
together (Bacon). 5 . The birds produced in 
the same season : as the harvest flight of pi- 
geons. (\ A volley ; a shower ( Chevy Chase). 
7- ITie space past by flying. 8. Heat of ima- 
gination ; sally of the soul (Denham). C ). Ex- 
cursion on the wing (Tilhtson). 10. 4 The 
jKjwer of flying (Shakspeare). 

FLI'GHTY. a. (from flight.)}. Fleeting 
swift ( Shakspeare ). 2. Wild; full of imagi- 
nation. 

FLl'MSY. u. Weak ; feeble. 2. Mean : 
spiritless ; wanting force (Pope). 

To FLINCH, v. n. (corrupted fi romjHing .) 

1 . To shrink from any suffering or undertaking 
(South). 2. To fail (Shakspeare). 

FLI'NCHER. s. (from the verbo) He who 
shrinks or fails in any matter. 

TwE'LING. v. a. pret er. flung*, part .flung 
oxjlong. (from fligo, Lat. Skinner .) 1. To 

cast from the hand ; to throw (Dry den). 2. 
To dart; to cast with violence (Denham). 
3. To scatter (Pope). 4. To drive by violence 
(Burnet). A. To move forcibly (Addison). 
0. To cast (Addison). 7. To force into aqpther 
condition ( Spenser j. R. To Fling away* 
To eject ; to dismiss. 9. To Fling down. To 
demolish; to ruin. 10. To Fling off. To 
baffle in the chase. 

To Fling, v, n. 1. To flounce $ To 
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evince 5 to fly into violent and irregular mo- 
tions (Tillotson). 2. To Fling out . To grow 
unruly or outrageous ( Shakspeare ). 

Flints. s. (from the verb.) 1. A throw; 
a cast. 2. A gibe ; a sneer ; a contemptuous 
remark ( Addison ). 

Fling. In the«manage, is a term used 
to express the fiery and obstinate action of an 
unruly horse. To fling like a cow, is to raise 
only due leg, and give a blow with it. To fling 
or kick with both the hind-legs is called yerk- 
iug. SeeYERK. 9 

FLl'NGER. s. (from the verb.) 1. He 
who throws. 2. He who jeers. 

FLINT. See Pyromachus. 

Flint, atownof Norih Wales, and capi- 
tal of a county to which it gives name ; situat- 
ed a small distance* from the river Dee; with 
a castle, where the unfortunate Richard II. 
was deposed by the duke of Lancaster : united 

with several other places, it returns one member 

to the British parliament. Lat. 53. 16' N. 
Lon. 3. 2 W. 

FLINTSHIRE, a county of North Wales, 
bounded on the N. by the Irish Sea, on the 
N.E. by the river Dec, on the E. by Cheshire, 
on the and W. by Denbighshire ; about 27 
miles louj;, and from 7 to 10 broad. Besides 
this, thereis a part of Flintshire no way united 
with the rest of the county ; bounded on the N. 
by Cheshire, on the E. and S. by Shropshire, 
and on the West by Denbighshire, which is 
8 miles long, and 6 broad. The county is di- 
vided into i) hundreds, in which are two mar- 
ket towns, 28 parishes, 7780 houses, and 39, 622 
inhabitants. The country is mountainous, 
the hills being generally barren on the surface, 
but abounding with lead ore, calamine, coals, 
&c. The valleys arc fertile. The whole county 
contains l (iO, 000 acres, of which 25,000 are 
uncultivated, including wood-lands. The 
county sends one member to the British par- 
liament, besides the one sent by the county 
town, in conjunction with the other towns: 
The principal rivers are theCIwyd, Dec, Elwy, 
Sevion, and Wheeler. 

FLI'NTY, a. (from flint.) I. Made of 
flint; strong ( Dryden ). 2. Full of stones 

{Bacon). 3. Hard of heart ; cruel; savage; in- 
exorable {Shakspeare). 

FLIP. s. (A cant word.) A liquor much 
used in ships, made lly mixing beer with spi- 
rits and siM^ir (Dennis). 

FLI'PPANT. a. (Of no great authority.) 
1. Nimble ; moveable. It is used only of the 
act of speech {Addison). 2. Pert; petulant; 
waggish {Thomson). ’ 

FLPPPANTLY. ad. (from the adjective.) 
In a flowineprating wav. 

To FLIRT, v. a. {Skinner thinks it formed 
from the sound.) l . To throw any thing with 
a quick elastic motion (Swift). 2. To move 
l/yith quickness {Dorset). • 

‘ To Flirt, v. n. l. To jeer; to aibe at 
one. 2. To runabout perpetually; to oe un- 
steady and fluttering. 

Flirt. *. {from tht verb.) 1. A quick 
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elastic motion (Addison). 2. A sudden tridr 
(Ben Jonson) . 3. A pert hussey {Addison). 

FLIRTATION. 1. (from flirt.) A quick 
sprightly motion {Pope). 

To FLIT, v . n . ( flitter , Danish). 1. To 
fly away {Spenser). 2. To remove ; to migrate 
{Booker). 3. To flutter; to rove on the wing 
(Dryden). 4. To be flux or unstable (Dry 
den). 

Flit. a. (from fleet). Swift: not used 
(Spenser). 

FLITCII. s. (plicce, Saxon.) The side of a 
hog salted and cured {Swift). 

FLITTER MOUSE, s. The bat. 

FLITTING, s. (pht, Saxon.) An offence; 
a fault; a failure {Psalms). 

FLIX. s. (corrupted from flax.) Down ; 
fur; soft hair (Dry den). 

To FLOAT, y. n. {flatter, French.) 1. To 
swim on the surface of the water ( Shakspeare )• 
2* To move without labour in a fluid {Dry.}, 

3. To pass with a light irregular course ( Locke )• 

To Float, v . o. To cover with water 

{Pope). 

Float, s , (from the verb.) 1. The act of 
flowing; the flux {Hooker). 2. Any body so 
contrived or formed as .to swim upon the water 
(L* Estrange). 3. The cork or quill by which 
the angler discovers tlie bite of ansh {Walton). 

4. A cant word fora level {Mortimer). 

Float-boari>s, those boards fixed to wa- 
ter-wheels of under-shot-mills, serving to re- 
ceive the impulse of the stream, whereby the 
wheel is carried round. (See the articles 
Wheel and Mill.) It is no advantage to 
have too greai a number of float- board*; be- 
cause, when they are all struck by the water in 
the best manner that it can be brought to come 
against them, the sum of all the impulses will 
be but equal to the impulse made against one 
float-board at right angles,by all the water com- 
ing out of the penstock through the opening, 
so as to take place on the float-board. Ihe 
best rule in this case is, to have just so many, 
that each of them may come out of the water 
as soon as possible, after it has received and 
acted with its full impulse. As to the length 
of the float-hoard, it may be regulated accord- 
ing to the breadth of the mill. . 

FLOATING BODIES, are those which 
swim on the surface of a fluid, the most in- 
teresting of which are ships and vessels employ- 
ed in war and commerce. It i» known to every 
seaman, of what vast moment it is to ascertain 
the stability of such vessels, and the position* 
they assume when they float freely on the sur- 
face of the water. To be able to accomplish 

this, it is necessary to understand the principles 

on which that stability-and these positions de- 
pend. A floating body is pressed downward Iw 
its own weight in a vertical line passing through 
its centre of gravity ; and it is supported by the 
upward pressure ox a fluid, which acts 111 a ver- 
tical line that passes through the centre of gra- 
vity of the part which is under the water; and 
without a coincidence between these two lines# 
in such a manner as that both centres of gravity 
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jtaybein t he same vertical line, the solid will power either to right itself or Overture, maybe 
turn on an axis, till it gains a position in which found. 

the equilibrium of floating wilt be permanent. Those who wish to acquaint themselves more 
From this it is obviously necessary to find what minutely with this interesting branch of hy- 
pfonoftion the part immersed bears to the whole, drostutic theory, may consult Mr. Atwood's 
to oo which tne specific gravity of the floating valuable paper in vol. 80'. of the Philosophical 
body must be known, alter which it must be Transactions, and chap. 3» book iii, Gregory's 
found by geometrical method, in what posi- Mechanics. 

tions the solid can be placed on the surface of FJLO'ATY. a. Buoyant and swimming on 
the fluid, so that both centres of gravity may be the surface (Raleigh). 

in the same vertical line, when any given part FLOCK. s. (plqcc, Saxon.) 1. A company; 
of the solid is immersed undtr the surface, usually a company of birds or beasts ( Shah - 
These things being determined, something is speare ). 2. A company of sheep, distinguished 
dtill wanting ; for positions may be assumed in from herds, which are of oxen (Addison). 3. 
which the circumstances now mentioned con- A body of men ( Maccabees ). 4. (from Jloo 
cur ; and yet the solid will assume some other cus .) A lock of wool ( Dry den ). 
position wherein it will permanently float. To Flock. v . n. (from the noun.) To«ga- 
However operose and difficult (says the late ther in crowds or large numbers (Suckling). 
Mr. English) the calculations necessary to de- To FLOG. v. a. (fwxnjlagrum, Latin.) To 
J&rmine the stability of nautical vessels may, in lash ; to whip (Swift). 
some cases, be, yet they all depend upon the FLOOD, s . (plot), Saxon.) 1. A body of 
four following simple and obvious theorems, ac- water; the sea; a river (Drudcn). 2. A de- 
companied with other well known stereometri- luge; an inundation (Shakspcarc). 3. Flow; 
cal and statical principles. flnx ; the swelling of a river by rain or inland 

Theorem 1. Ever}' floating body displaces a flood (Davies). 4. The general deluge (Hr.). 
quantity of the fluid in which it floats, equal to It. Catamenia (Harvey). 
its own weight; and consequently, the specific To Flood, v.a. (from the noun ) To de- 
pravity of the fluid will he to that of the float- luge ; to cover with waters (Mortimer). 
mg body, as the magnitude of the whole is to FLO'ODGATE. $. ( flood and ga.te.) Gate 
that of the part immersed. or shutter by which the watercourse is closed 

Theorem 2. Every floating body is impelled or opened at pleasure (Sidney). 
downward by its own esseniial power, acting FLOOK. s. (jflug, a plough, German.) 1. 
in the direction of a vertical line passing through The broad part of the anchor which takes hold 
the centre of gravity of the whole ; and is im- of the ground. 2. A flounder; a flat ri\cr 
pelled upwards by the re-action of the fluid Ash. 

which supports it, acting in the direction of a FLOOR, s. (plop, plojie, Saxon.) I. The 
vertical line passing through the centre of gra- pavement: a pavement is always of stone, the 
vity of the part immersed; therefore, unless floor of wood or stone (Sidney). 2. A story ; 
these two lines are coincident, the floating body a flight of rooms (Ben Jons on). 
thus impelled must revolve round an axis, To Floor, v. a. (from the noun.) To cover 
either in motion or at rest, until the equilibrium the bottom with a floor (Chronicles). 
is restored. Floor, in building, the underside of a 

Theorem 3. If by any power whatever a room, or that part we walk on. Floors are of 
vessel be deflected from an Upright position, several sorts; some of earth, some of brick, 
the perpendicular distance between two vertical others of stone, others of boards. See. For an 
lines passing through the centres of gravity of account of brick and stone floors, see Pave- 
the whole, and of the part immersed respect- ment. For boarded floors, it is observable, 
itely, will be as the stability of the vessel, and that the carpenters never floor their rooms with 
which will be positive, nothing, or negative, boards till the carcase is set up, and also inclos- 
according as the metacentre is above, coinci- ed with walls, lest the weather should injure 
dent with, or below the centre of gravity of the the flooring. Yet they generally rough-plane 
vessel. 1 their boards for the flooring before they begin 

Theorem 4. The common centre of gravity any thing else about the building, *that they 
of any 'system bf bodies being given in position, may set them up to dry and season, which is 
if any onte Of these bodies b£ moved from one done in the most careful manner. The best 
part of the system ttt anbther, the correspond- wood for flooring 19 the fine yellow deal well 
mg fnofloti of the common centre of gravity, seasoned, which, when well laid, will keep its 
estimated in atiy given direction* will be to that colour ibr a long While $ whereas the white 
of tbS aforesaid bddy; estimated in the same sort becomes black by often Washing, and looks 
direction, as the weight of the body ntaved is very bad. Floors are measured by squares of 
to thill of the tVhblesyStem; From whence it 10 feet Oh each side, so that taking the length 
is evident, that in older to ascertain the sta- and breadth and multiplying them together and 
billtydfafoy Ve&el, the ’positibh Of the centres cutting off two decimals, the content of a floor 
of feisty of the wftdte, fcnd of that part ink- in satiates Svill be tfiVen. Thus 18 by iff gives 
nfemd, must be determined ; With Which, add 288 of & squates* fend 88 decimal parts, 
tbediihension? of the vessel, the tini of floats Floors (Earthen), are cortiknonly made of 

tiiri, and angle df defletrtfofl, the stability or lo&tn, add ttomfetidieS, especially to make malt 
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on, oflime, and brook&and, and gun-dust, or 
anvil-dust from the forge. Ox-blood and fine 
clay tempered together, sir Hugh Plat says, 
make the finest floor in the world. The floors 
of the new prisons at Dartmoor are made of 
gypsum. 

Floor of a ship, so much of her bottom 
as she rests on wheh aground. 

Floor-timbers, in a ship, are those 
parts dof'h ship’s timbers which are placed im- 
mediately across the keel, and upon which the 
bottom of the ship is fram<id ; to these the up- 
per parts of the timbers are united, being only 
a continuation of floor-timbers upwards. 

Floor, in malting, a name given to the 
malt when it is spread upon the flopr, after it 
is 'taken from the cistern. Barley when steeped 
in' the cistern, swells about one-fourth part; it 
is then called a couch, and bears that name 
till it has been 30 hours out of the cistern : 


city is divided into two unequal parts tyy the 
river Amo, over which are ho less tfnm four 
bridges in sight of each other. That called ihe 
Ponte della Trinitk is uncommonly elegant 
It is built entirely of white marble^ and pma« 
men ted with four beautiful statues, represent* 
ing the four seasons. The quays, the buiMihgs 
on each side, and the bridges, render that pat^ 
of Florence through which the river runs by 
far the finest. The streets, squares, and fronn 
of the palaces, are adorned by a great numbef 
of statues ; some of them by the best modern 
masters, Michael Angelo, Bandinelli, Dona* 
telJo, Giovanni di Bologna, Benvenuto Cellini, 
and others. Some of the Florentine merchants, 
formerly, were men of vast wealth, and lived 
in a magnificent manner. One of them, about 
the middle of the 16th century, built that no- 
ble fabric which from the name of its founder 
is still called the Palazzo Pitti. He was ruiued 


when it has been out more than 30 hours, it 
generally sprouts and increases so much as to 
be double what it was before wetting; it is 
then called a floor, it is therefore settled by 
law, that 4 neat bushels shall be reckoned 
equivalent to 5 couch bushels, or 8 floor 
bushels. 


by the prodigious expence of this building^ 
which was immediately purchased by the Me* 
dici family, and has continued ever since to b* 
the residence of the grand dukes of Tu9C?ny. 
The gardens belonging to this palace are on the 
declivity of an eminence. On the summit is a 
kind of a fort, called Belvedere, from which. 


FLOORING. tf. (from floor.) Bottom ; 
pavement {Addison). 

To FLOP. v. a. (from flap.) To clap the 
wings with noise (L' Estrange). 

FLORA, the goddess of flowers' and gardens 
among the Romans, such as the Chloris of the 
Greeks. She was worshipped among the Sa- 
bine's. Fm ^ before the foundation of Rome, and 
Tatius was the first who raised her a temple in 
the city of Rome. It is said that she married 
Zephyr us, and received from him the privileges 
of presiding over flowers, and of enjoying per- 
petual youth. She was represented as crowned 
with flowers, and holding in her hand the horn 
of plenty. 

FLO'RAL. a. ( Jloralis , Latin.) Relating to 
Flora, or to flowers (Prior). * 

Floral bud. In botany. Containing 
the flowers. In opposition to foliate or leafy, 
containing the leaves. (See Bud.) Floral 
leaf. Immediately attending the flower, but 
different from the Bracte, which see. 

FLORALI A, games in honour of Flora at 
Rome. They were instituted about the age of 
Romulus, but not' regularly celebrated until 
the year U.C. 580. They were observed year- 
ly, ancf Exhibited a scene of the most unbound- 
ed licentiousness. 

FLO'REN. A gold coin of Edward JII. 
in value six shillings. , 

FLORENCE, j. (from the city Florence.) 
A kind pf doth. 

Flqr£fce, an ancient, large and celebrat- 
ed city of Italy, capital of Toscany. It is 
very heautifpl pity. Exclusive of the churches 
apjl palaces, some qf yhicb are magnificent, 
jibe architecture of the houses in general is in a 
good taste. The streets are remarkably clean, 
and payed with large bread stones, chiselled so 
as to prevent the horses from sliding. This 


and sonic of the higher walks, is a complete 
tiew of the city of Florence, ’and the beautiful 
vale of Arno, in the middle of which it stands^ 
The prospect is bounded o.n every side by an 
amphitheatre of fertile hills, adorned with 
country-houses and gardens. The Palazzo 
Pitti is on the opposite side of the Arno from 
the famous gallery. It has been enlarged since 
it was purchased from the ruined family of 
Pitti. The furniture is rich and curious $ but 
the most valuable ornaments are the paintings. 
The gallery just mentioned attracts universal 
attention. One of the most interesting parts 
of it, in the opinion of many, is the series of 
Roman emperors from Julius Caesar to Gal- 
licnus, which is almost complete. The cele- 
brated Venus of Medici, the standard of taste 
in female beauty and proportion, is in a room 
called the Tribunal. The inscription on the 
pedestal ascribes it to Cleomenes, an Atheniafi, 
the son of Apollodorus. It is of white mar- 
ble, and surrounded by other masterpieces of 
sculpture, said to be the works of Praxiteles 
and other Greek masters. Florence is a place 
of some strength, and contains an archbishop's 
see, and a uhiversity. Lat. 43. 46 N. Lon. 

11 FLORENTINE EXPERIMENT, thp 
name given, by way of distinction, to an expo* 
ri men F made by the Academi del Cimento, qt 
Florence; in which water, when violently 
squeezed, made its way through the fine pores 
of a hollow sphere of gold, rather than yield to 
t|ie compression. It was inferred ' from' this 
experiment, gross and inadequate' as it was, 
that water was incompressible ; but our inge- 
nious couutryman, Mr. Canton, devised a set 
or experiments, by which the Contrary ' was sa- 
tisfactorily shewn. Sea Phil. Trans, for I7®8 
and 1704. 
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FLORENTINO, one of the three pro- 
vinces into which Tuscany is divided. Its chief 
town is. Florence. 

FLORES BENZOES. See Benzoic 

ACID. 

Flores sulphuris. See Sulphur. 

Flores sulphuris loti. When sub- 
limed sulphur is boiled and washed in water, 
it forms the flores sulphuris loti of the phar- 
macopoeias. Analogous to this preparation is 
the sulphur precipitatum ; they possess ecco- 
protic, diaphoretic, and antipscrical virtues, 
and are administered in obstipation where 
there are piles, colica pictonum, worms, &c. 
The new name is sulphur lot mn. 

FLO'RET. s. ( < Jleureltc , french.) A small 
imperfect flower. 

FLORID, a. C floridus, Latin.) l. Pro- 
ductive of flowers ; covered with flowers. Q. 
Flushed with red (Taylor). 3. Embellished; 
splendid (Dry den). 

Flo bid song, in music, the same as 
figurale descant. 

Florid style of writing, is that in 
which the ornaments are too rich and gaudy in 
proportion to the subject ; when they return 
upon us too fast, and strike us either with a 
dazzling lustre or a false brilliancy. In a youlig 
author this is pardonable; nay it is often a pro- 
mising symptom. Vulo se efferat in adoles - 
centcfccunaitasy &o. says Quintilian : 44 In 
youth I wish to see luxunancy of fancy. Much 
of it will be diminished by years ; much 
will be corrected by ripening judgment ; some 
of it by the mere practice of composition, will 
be worn away. Let there be only sufficient 
matter at first that can bear some pruning and 
lopping off. At this time of life let genius be 
hold and inventive, and pride itself in its ef- 
forts, though these should not as yet he cor- 
rect. Luxuriance can easily he cured; but 
there is no remedy for barrenness/’ 

Florid Gothic, in architecture, distin- 
guishes itself by an exuberance of decoration, 
by roofs where - the most delicate fret-work is 
expressed in stone, and by a certain lightness 
of finishing, as in the roof of the choir at Glou- 
cester, where it is thrown like a web of em- 
broidery over the old Saxon vaulting. Many 
monumental shrines afford exquisite specimens 
of this style. Wc have also a remarkable one 
in the superb chapel of Henry VII. at West- 
mi osier. 

FLORIDA, a country of North America, 
bounded on the N. by Georgia, on the E. by 
the Atlantic ocean, on the S. by the gulf of 
Mexico, and on the \V. by the Mississippi. 
It is (XX) miles long, and 130 broad, lying be- 
tween 25 and 31 NT lat. and 82 and p2*W. Ion. 
It is divided into E. and W. Florida. St. Au- 
gustine is the capital of the former, and Pensa- 
cola of the latter. The country about St. Au- 

g ustine is by far the most unfruitful ; yet even 
ere two crop of Indian corn are annually 
produced. Tne banks of the rivers are of a su- 
perior quality, and well adapted to the culture 
of rice and com. The interior country, which 
h high and pleasant, abounds with wood of al- 
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most every kind; particularly white and red 
oak, pine, hiccory, cypress, red and white ce- 
dar. The intervals between the hilly parts are 
very rich, and produce spontaneously i he fruits 
common to Georgia and the Caiolinas. Flo- 
rida was discovered by Sebastian Cabot. It 
now belongs to the Spaniards. 

FLORI'DITY. s» (from florid .) Freshness 
of colour (Plover). « 

FLO HIDKESS. f. (from florid .) 1. Fresh- 
ness of colour. 2. Embellishment; ambitious 
elegance (Boyle). 

FLORl'FEROUS. a. (florifer, Lat.) Pro- 
ductive of flowers. 

FLORIN, is sometimes used for a coin, and 
sometimes for a money of account Florin, as 
a coin, is of different values, according to the 
different metals and different countries where 
it is struck. The gold florins are most of them 
of a very coarse alloy, some of them not ex- 
ceeding thirteen or fourteen carats, and none of 
them seventeen and a half. (See Money- 
table.) Florin, as a money of account, is 
used by the Italians, Dutch, and Germans: it 
admits of different divisions in different places. 

FLORINIANI, in church history, one of 
the names given to the Gnostics. 

FLORIS (Francis), a painter of Antwerp, 
born in 1520. 11c studied the works of Mi- 

chael Angelo in Italy, and on his return to his 
own country, became so greatly emplojed as to 
acquire a good fortune. lie has been called 
the Flemish Raphael. He died at the ape of fifty. 

FLO'RIST. j. ( flenriste , French.) A culti- 
vator of flowers (Pope). 

FLO'RULENT. a. ( floris , Lat.) Flowery; 
blossoming. 

FLORES (Lucius Annaeus), a Latin his- 
torian, of the same family as Seneca ami Lu- 
can. lie wrote an abridgment of the Roman 
History, in four books, which is conci-e and 
elegant, bat composed in a florid, poetical 
style. He fl ourisned A.D. lit). The best 
editions of ‘rlorus are Dicker’s, two \ols. 8vo. 
Bat. 1722 , and that of Fischer’s, 8 vo. Lcip. 
17 f> 0 . 

FLOS (Flower), in botany. See Floxve r. 

Flos adonjs, in botany* See Adonis. 

FLOSCULAR FLOWER, in botany, a 
term of Tournefort’s, for which Linn^us sub* 
stitutes tubulous. It fo opposed to the semi 
flosculous — ligulate of Linneus. See Tubu- 
lous. 

FLOSCULE, in botany. See Floret. 

FLO'SCULOUS. a. ( jlosculus , Lat.) Com- 
posed of flowers. 

FLOTA, or Flotta, fleet, a name the 
Spaniards give particularly to the ships which 
they send annually from Cadiz to the port of 
Vera Cruz, to fftch thence the merchandizes 
gathered in Mexico for Spain. 

The name flotilla is given to a number of 
ships, which get before she rest in their return, 
ann give information of the departure and cargo 
of the flota and galleons. 

To FLOTE. v. a, (See To fleet.) To skim. 

FLO'TSON. s. (from flote.) Goods that 
swim without an owner 011 the sea. 
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FLCVTTEN. part, (from flote.) Skimmed. 

To FLOUNCE, v. n. ( p/onsen, Dutch.) 1. 
To move with violence in the water or mire ; 
to struggle ih the water ( Addison ) . 2. To move 
with weight and tumult (Prior). 3. To move 
with passionate agitation (Swift). 

To Flounce, v . *. To deck with flounces. 
Flounce. $. (from the verb.) Anything 
sewed to the garment, and hanging loose, so 
as to swell and shake (Pope). 

FLOUNDER. *. (flynj,e.r, Danish.) A 
small flat fish. See Pleuronkctes. 

To Flo'unper. v. n. (from flounce.) To 
struggle with violent and irregular motions 
(Dry den). 

FLOUR, the meal of wheat-corn, finely 
s,ro«nd and sifted. Flour, when carefully ana- 
lyzed, is found to he composed, 1. Of fecula, 
which is insoluble in cold water, but soluble in 
hot water, 2. Of gluten. 3 Of a saccharine 
matter, susceptible of the spirituous termenta- 
tion. The gniin itself is not only subject to be 
eaten by insects in that state ; but, when ground 
into flour, it gives biith to another race of de- 
stroyers, who cat it unmercifully, and increase 
so fast in it, that it is not lon«; before they 
wholly destroy the substance. Tne finest flour 
is most liable to breed these, especially when 
stale or ill prepared. In this case, if it be exa- 
mined in a good light, it will be observed to 
be ip continual motion, and on a nicer inspec- 
tion there will be found in it a great number 
of little animals of the colour of the flour, and 
\cry nimble. If a little of this flour is laid on 
the plate of the double microscope, the insects 
are very distinctly seen in great numbers, very 
brisk and lively, continually crawling over one 
another’s backs, and playing a thousand antic 
tricks together; whether in diversion, or in 
search of food, is not easy to be determined. 
These animals arc of an oblong and slender 
form ; their heads are furnished with a kind of 
trunk or hollow tube, by means of which they 
take in their food, and tneir body is composed 
of several rings. They do xasl mischief among 
magazines of flour laid up for armies and other 
public uses. When they have once taken pos- 
session of a parcel of this valuable commodity, 
it is impossible to drive them out; and they 
increase so fast, that the only method of pre- 
venting the total loss qf the parcel is to make it 
up into bread as soon as can be done. The way 
to prevenV«their breeding in the flour is to pre- 
serve it from damp: nothing get9 more injury 
by being put up in damp than flour ; and yet 
nothing is more frequently put up so. It should 
be always carefully and thoroughly drild before 
it i 9 put up ; and the barrels also dried into 
■which it is to be put ; then, if they are placed 
in a room tolerably warm and dry, they will 
keep it well. Too dry a place never does flour 
anyhurt, though one too moist almost always 
spoils it. 

The proportion of flour, which a bushel of 
■grain affords, greatly varies. A bushel of 
Essex wheat, Winchester measure, weighs 
upon an average about 6otbs. which, when 
ground, will yield (exclusive of the loss in- 
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currcd by the grinding and drying) 45^/£j?of 
the flour called seconds, which alone is used 
for baking throughout the greater part of Eng- 
land, ana which affords the most wholesome, 
though not the whitest bread. Beside the se- 
conds, such a bushel of wheat yields 13/fo. of 
pollard and bran : the total loss in grinding 
seldom exceeds one pound and a half. 

F l o u r-m ills are put into motion in various 
ways: sometimes the first mover is wind, at other* 
water, at others the force of steam, at others the 
muscular energy of animals. The mechanism of 
the grinding pari of most of these is nearly the 
same, and well understood : so that it will not be 
necessary to enter much into minutiae, but mere- 
ly to present a general description of a wcll-cou- 
structed mill, with any first mover; and sutgoin 
to this description a few theorems. 

A flour-mill of the most improved kind is shewn 
in Plate 7 1 ; w'nch contains two figures^ an eleva- 
tion fig. 1 , and a plan fig. 2. 

The mill is adapted to be driven by an overshot 
water-wheel AA, though if the local circumstance* 
of the situation required an undershot-wheel, it* 
place relative to the rest of the machinery would 
he the same. The water-wheel is suspended by 
the pivots, inserted into the ends of its axis upon 
pieces of brass let into .short beams, technically 
termed headstocks : these are firmly bedded upon 
masonry to give them the requisite stability to 
support so heavy a piece of machinery os a loaded 
water-wheel. The headstoefc B in the plan is 
placed upon the wall of the pit called the wheel 
race, in which the water- wheel works: the other 
C, is supported on a similar wall of the cog-pit 
within toe buildug, and shewn in the plan by u 
dark -space. In this pit the large iron cog-wheel 
I), which is fix* d upon the axis of the water-wheel, 
works: it has 72 bevelled cogs fixed into its cir- 
cumference, by which it turns a small twilled- 
vvheel E, of 19 teeth, fixed upon a vertical iron 
axis, as is also a large iron spur-wheel F, which, 
therefore, revolves at the same time, and by its 
tceih, 72 in number, turns the two pinions or nuts 
GG, fixed upon the axes of the upper millstones 
II, between which and the nether or lower stones, 
I, the wheat or corn is ground. 

The millstones are of a cylindric form, as shewn 
by the section at H, in fig. 1, and by the plan at 
tig. 3 . The upper one has a cylindric bole through 
it called the eye of the stone ; it is supported 
upon the upper end of its axis by an iron cros*^ 
the four ends of which are let into the stone, and 
the centre of the cross is fitted upon the upper 
end of the square iron axis, on which the pinion 
G is fixed. The lower stone I is of a similar 
figure, but about one inch larger all round than 
the upper or running stone H; the hole through 
its centre is not so large, and has a piece of wood 
let into it, which fits closely round the upper part 
of the Fpindle, The two stones are enclosed in a^ 
cylindrical tub K, which fits the lower stone :* 
upon the top of this tub a slight frame is erected 
to support the hopper d, which receives the corn 
to be ground ; it has a loose trough a, called the 
shoe, suspended beneath the aperture in its vortex 
to convey the corn and let it fall into the eye of 
the millstone. To facilitate the conveyance of 
the corn, the shoe is continually shaken from oao 
side to the other by a small axis i , which is fitted 
upon the square end of the spindle : the centre of 
the axis is divided into three small rods, and bent 
outward from the axis \ these three projecting rqdg 
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aucceasiwely pros?- against the shoe and move it 
one way, and it is returned as soon as the rod has 
passed by, by means of a wooden spring: the 
outer end of the shoe is suspended by a string e, 
which is conveyed down to the ground floor and 
wpund round a pin which the miller can reach, 
and by turning it he raises or lowers the shoe so 
as to regulate the quantity of corn which shall 
pass through the stones, by enlarging or dimi- 
nishing the aperture in the lower part of the hop- 
per. A trough of wood is placed, leading from 
the space between the tub K, and the running 
stone H* down to a chest which is placed in the 
house at N, in the .plan before the machinery; or 
in some cases, the mouth of a sock is suspended 
under this trough to receive the meal. The com 
is kept in a store-room over the mill-stones, and 
by a trough is conveyed into the hopper, and 
thence it is shaken into the eye of the shoe, and 
falling between the arms of the iron cross, shewn 
in Bg. 3, it is thrown by the centrifugal force into 
the smalt cavities between the two stones 1H, their 
adjacent surfaces being cut into channels, as re- 
presented in flg. 3; and the running-stone turning 
round while the lower one remains fixed, the faces 
of these channels meet each other, and the corn 
getting between, is cut or ground into innumerable 
fragments. The centrifugal force constantly 
throws tbe corn or rather incal farther from the 
centre till at length it comes completely out from 
the stones into the space between them and the 
tub K, here it is carried round by the motion of 
the stone, and falls down through the trough before 
mentioned into the sack or chest on the giound. 

The friction caused in the operation of grinding 

creates a considerable degree of heat in the flour; 
and if the velocity of the stone is too great, the 
flour will be spoiled by causing it to ferment, aud 
turn soar when stowed in sacks. To avoid this 
the miller must regulate the quantity of water 
upon his wheel, and also the quantity of corn, by 
raising or falling the shoe as before described. The 
fineness of the flour depends upon the distance the 
Stones are from one another;- and this is regulated 
by raising or lowering the upper stone H. For 
this purpose, the spindle P is supported on a beam 
O, Called the bridge-tree; one end of this k t is 
a centre, and the other slides up and down be- 
tween two vertical posts seen in tbe elevation, 
and the end of it is supported upon a screw, the 
head of which goes through the floor above. By 
turning this screw, the miller raises and lowers 
the bridge-trees O, and sets tbe stones finer or 
coarser at pleasure. The flour, after being ground, 
is dressed or separated from its bran, by tbe Bolt- 
JNG-MACH1NE. (See that article). This is put in 
motion by means of a vertical axis placed over the 
one in the elevation and being a continuation of it, 
near tbe cieling of the upper room* It has a be- 
villed cog-wheel fitted on it, turning another on an 
horizontal axis, upon which is a pulley driving 
the bolting-machine by an endless rope or strap. 
Another pulley on the seme axis is usually adapt* 
ad 6 move a dressing- machine* which is a cylin- 
der of wire cloth of different degrees of fineness ; 
Within it a cylinder covered with hair brushes 
revolves and drives tbe meal through the wires, 
Separating it into different degrees of fineness in 
the same manner as the bolting-machine* 

It will not be expected that we should a) lot much 
apace to tbe theory of flour-milts, though it may 
not be advjseable to pass it over entirely. We 
ehall therefore give two or three theorems for a 
Slagle flour-mill of the common construction. 


which may be applied with facility, so for as they 
are useful, to double or triple mills. 

Let the weight of the upper stone when furrow- 
ed be — W, tbe resistance of tbe corn reduced to 
the distance of the centre of gyration, or at } of 
the radius of the upper stone » R, then, accord- 
W 

ing to Belidor, R whije according to Fabre 
jj v 

W 

R = — . But when the upper stonq, to work 

most advantageously in every respect, goes round 
60 times in a minute, we have 

60 2W^ 60 2 W DW 

~N* 35 “ 450—D' 35 " 131$ 
This, however, would require an upper mill-stone 
of about 7^ feet diameter: for when the diameter 
of that stone is D in feet, and N the most advan- 
tageous number of rotations in 1 minute, we hftve, 
450 


from many observations, N 


as introduced 


into the preceding theorem; and this, whenN =* 
60, gives D =» 7J. 

Let the whole friction when reduced to j of the 
radius of the upper stone be represented by F, and 
the effective distance of the force or power from 
the axe on which the stone revolves = r, the num- 
ber of teeth in the first or commanding wheel — 
M, and the number of staves in the trundle *= m, 
the number of revolutions of the water-wheel in 1 
minute — n t the power*\vhich at the distance r 
from the axe of the water-wheel is necessary to 
retain the whole load in equilibrium « p ; so shall 
we have 

t p = — . £ D (R + F) 

m * 

i $MD 

whence, p = (R + F) 

3 mr 

. M N 
or, because — = — 
m n 
2ND 

wc have p =-£-£- (R + F). 

Let the time in seconds in which the water- 
wheel revolves be =* t 9 the velocity with which 
any point in its circumference moves = o, the 
height due to this velocity being =A, * •= 3’141593, 
and g = 1 6^ feet, then is 
2-rrr tt r 

<= — , and «= 
v A/gh 

But it is alson=— _ 

M M D 

A1 _ - 450m $o+/*k . 10DM jJgh 

therefore — , and r*= -2-2- 

DM «*r # 450in» 

An undershot-wheel produces the greatest useful 
effect, when the height due to the verity of the 
impinging water being H, we have h { H, or v : 
V : : : 1 : : 2 : 4 nearly : retaining these as suf- 

ficiently exact for practice, the most advantageous 
radius of tbe undershot water-wheel, the water 
pushing against shovels or float-boards, is 

agPMjy/fgiT poipDMyfr H 
6=9 4*0srM “ ' in' ~ 

•OloiDMV 

or again q ** — ^ , • 

where V is the velocity of the impinging water. 

But in undeFshot-mtlls the fell is seldom, if ever, 
more than 1$ °r 16 feet: in that case the most 
advantageous position of the work is -to have 
M 198*87 
f JT“ DV 


60 60 yfgk 

t " mr 
m 450 
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Further, let L a the number of pounds of meal 
which are produced every hour, s « the specific 
gravity of the upper mill-stone, that of water being 
unity, and B the solid content of the stone in cubic 
feet : the remaining letters having the same ac- 
ceptation as before : then 

Mu 

for rye and wheat L«0'021 D* sB : — pounds. 

nr 

Mu 

for old barley La 0*00 D* jB--~ pounds. 
i #»r 

For more on the subject of flour-mills, the 
reader may consult BrewstePs Ferguson, vol. ii. 
Gray's Millwright, and Gregory’s Mechanics, 
vol. ii. 

Flour (St.) An episcopal town of France, 
in the department of Cantal. Here is a ma- 
nufacture of knives. Lat. 45. 2 N. Lon. 3. 
11 E. 

To FLOURISH, ir. n. (jloreo, Lat.) 1. To 
be in vigour; not to fade ( Pope ). 2. To be in 
a prosperous state {Dry den), 3. To use florid 
language (Baker). 4. To describe various 
figures by intersecting lines {Pope). A. To 
boast ; to brag. 0. (In music.) To play some 
prelude. 

To Flourish, v. a. 1. To adorn with ve- 
getable beauty {Fenton). 2. To adorn with 
figures of needlework. 3. To work with a 
needle into figures {Bacon). 4. To move any 
thing in quick circles or vibrations (Crashaw). 
b. To adorn with embellishments of language 
{Bacon). 0. To adorn ; to embellish (Shak- 
spenre). 

Flourish, s. (from the verb.) 1. Bravery; 
beauty (Cr 4s hate). 2. An ostentatious embel- 
lishment; ambitious copiousness {Bacon. 
More). 3. Figures drawn by lines curiously 
or wantonly drawn {Boyle). 

Flourish, in music, an appellation given 
to the decorative notes which a singer or Instru- 
mental performer adds to a passage, with the 
double view , of heightening the effect of the 
composition, and of displaying his own flexibi- 
lity of voice or finger. There is nothing of 
wnich a sensible performer will be more cau- 
tious than of the introduction of flourishes, be- 
cause he is never so much in danger of mis- 
taking, as when he attempts to improve his au- 
thor's ideas. See Busby’s Mns. Diet. 

FLOURISIIER. s. (from flourish.) One 
that is in prime or in prosperity {Chapman). 

To FLOUT, v. a. {Jluyten , Dutch.) To 
mock ; 4«r insult ; to treat with mockery and 
contempt {Walton). 

To Flout, v. ». To practise mockery; to 
behave with contempt; to sneer (Swip). 

Flout, s. (from the verb.) A moAr; an in- 
sult ; a Word or act of contempt ( Calamy ). 
FLO / l)TER. s. (from flout.) One who jeers. 
To FLOW. e. n. (plopan,* Saxon/) 1. To 
rug or spread as water {Swift). 2. To run: 
opposed to standing waters {Dry den). 3. To 
rise ; not to ebb (Shdkspeare). 4, To melt 
{Isaiah), b . To proceed ; to i&ue {South). 
t). To glide smoothly without asperity (Hake- 
will). 7* To write smoothly ; to sjieafc volubly 
( Dryden ). 8. To abound; to be crowded 
iCkapmn). g. To be copious; to be full 
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{Pope). 10. To hang loose and •waving 
{Spectator). 

To Flow. v> a . To overflow; to deluge 
(Mortimer). 

Flow. s. (from the verb.) 1. The rise of 
water; not the ebb (Brown). 2. A sudden 
plenty or abundance (Pope). 3 . A stream of 
diction (South). 

FLOWER. «. (fieur, French.) i. The pant 
of a plant which contains the seeds (Cowley). 
2. An ornament; an embellishment (Hake* 
will). 3. The prime ; the flourishing part 
(Pope) . 4. The edible part of corn ; the meal 
(Spenser) . 5. The most excellent or valuable 
part of any thing; quintessence (Addison). 

Flower, in botany, the organs of genera* 
tion in vegetables, with their coverings. A 
flower, when complete, consists of a calyx, 
stamen, and pistil ; but the essential parts are 
the anther and stigma, which are sufficient to 
constitute a flower, either together in herma~ 
hrodite flowers, or separate in male and female 
owers. 

Flower-stai k. See Peduncle. 
Flower (Gentle), in botany. See Ama- 
ryllis. 

Flower of an .hour, in botany. See 
Hiftiscus. 

Flower de luce, in botany. See Iris. 
Flower (Bastard), in botany. See Ade- 

NANTHERA. 

Flower (Eternal), in botany. See Xe- 
RAIfTHEMVM. 

Flower (Sun), in botany. See Heljajt- 

THUS. 

Flower (Sultan), in botany. See Cya- 

NUS. 

Flower (Trumpet), in botany. See Big- 

NON! A. 

Flower (Wind), in botany. See Ane- 
mone. 

Flower of the capital, isan ornament 
of sculpture, in form of a rose, in the middle of 
the sweep of the Corinthian abacus. 

7b Flo'wer. v . n. ( fleurir , French.) 1. To 
be in flower ; to bloom (Milton). 2 . To be 
in the prime ; to flourish (Spenser). 3. To 
froth; to ferment; to mantle (Bacon). 4. 
To come as cream from the surface (Milton). 

To Flo'wer. v . a. (from the noun.) To 
adorn with fictitious or imitated flowers. 

Flowers, a term formerly applied by 
chemists to the fine parts which are sublimated 
from certain bodies, as the flowers of benjamin, 
sulphur, zinc, &c. See Benzoic acid, &c. 

Flowers (Geometrical), figures which are, 
curved like a number of leaves expanding from 
one centre, returning regularly from the cir- 
cumscribing perimeter. These flowers are 
commonly named from the number of their 
leaves, folios, irifvlios, tetraf olios, pentaf olios, 
hevqf olios. &c. The properties of some of 
these are investigated under the name of Rho- 
donean curves, in Phil. Trans. No. 378. 

Flowers (BlumenGerm.), in chemistry, 
a term now becoming obsolete, to denote seve- 
ral substances, both metallic and otherwise, 
procured by sublimation in the form of slightly 
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cohering powder, or spicular crystals. Thus 
we find mention made of flowers of antimony, 
■arsenic, zinc, and bismuth, which are the 
sublimed oxyds of these metals, either pure or 
combined with a little sulphur or muriatic 
acid j we also find mention made of flowers of 
sulphur, of benzoin, and of sal-ammoniac. 

Flowers (Preserving of). The method of 
preserving flowers in their natural beauties 
through me whole year has been much sought 
after by many people. -Some have attempted 
it by gathering them when dry, and not too 
much opened, and burying tliem in dry sand ; 
but this, though it preserves their figure well, 
takes off from the liveliness of their colour. 
Muntingius prefers the following method to 
all others. Gather roses, or other flowers, 
when thev are not yet thoroughly open, in the 
middle of a diy day; put them into a good 
earthen \essel glazed within; fill the vessel up 
to the top with them ; and, when full, sprinkle 
them over with sow* good French wine, with 
a littic salt in it ; then »ct them by in a cellar, 
tying down the mouth of the pot. After this 
tliev may be taken out at pleasme ; and on set- 
ting them in the sun, or within reach of the 
lire, they will open as if growing naturally; 
and not only the colour, bill the odour also, 
will be preserved. 

The il lowers of plants are by much the most 
difficult pails to preserve in any tolerable de- 
gree of perfection ; of which wc have instances 
in all the c flections of dried plants, or horti 
«iccu In these the leaves, stalks, roots, and 
seeds of the plants, appear rerv well preserved; 
the strong texture of these purls making them 
always retain their natural form, and the co- 
lours in many species naturally re main iug. Bui 
where these fade, the plant is little the worse 
for use as to knowing the species. But it is 
very much otherwise in regard to the petals : 
these are naturally by much the most beautiful 
parts of the plant to which they belong; but 
they are so much injured in the common way 
of drying, that they not only lose, but change 
their colours into one another, by which means 
they give occasion to many errors; and they 
usually also wither up, so as to lose thc»r very 
form and natural shape. The primrose and 
cowslip kinds are very eminent instances of the 
change of colours in the flowers of dried speci- 
mens : for those of this class of plants easily 
dry in their natural shape; but they lose their 
yellow, and, instead of it, acquire a fine green 
colour, much superior to that of the leaves in 
their most |x?rfect state* The flowers of all the 
violet kind lose their beautiful blue, and be- 
come of a dead white : so that in dried speci- 
mens there is no difference between the blue- 
flowered violet and the white-flowered kinds. 

Sir Robert Southwell has communicated to 
the world a method of drying plants, by wjiich 
this defect is proposed to be in a great measure 
remedied, ana all flowers preserved in their na- 
tural shape, and many in their natural colours. 
For this purpose, two plates of iron are to be 
prepared of tne size of a large half-sheet of pa- 
per, or larger for particular occasions : these 


plates must be made so thick as not to be apt 
to bend ; and there must be a hole made near 
every corner for the receiving a screw to fasten 
them close together. When these plates are 
prepared, lay in rcadiuess several sheets of pa- 
per, and then gather the plants with their 
flowers when they are quite perfect. Let this 
be always done in the middle of a dry day; and 
then lay the plant ami its flower on one of the 
sheets of paper doubled in half, spreading out 
all the leaves and petals as nicely as possible. 
If the stalk is thicl?, it must be pared or cut in 
half, so that it may lie flat ; anu if it is woody, 
it may be peeled, and only the bark left. When 
tile plant is thus expanded, lay round about it 
some loose leaves and petals of the flower, 
which may serve to complete anv part that, is 
deficient. When all is thus prepared, lay se- 
veral sheets of paper over the plant, and as 
many under it; then put the whole between 
the iron plates, laying the papcis smoothly on 
one, ami laying the other evenly over them: 
screw them close, and put them into ail oven 
after the bread is drawn, and let them lie there 
two hours. After that, make a mixture of 
equal parts of aquafortis and common brandy; 
shake these well together, and when the 
flowers arc taken out of the pressure of the 
plates, rub them lightly over with a camel's- 
liair pencil dipped in this liquor; then lay 
them upon fresh brown paper, and covering 
them with some oilier sheets, picss them be- 
tween this and other papers with a handker- 
chief t ill (he wet of these liquors is dried whol- 
ly away. When the plant is thus far prepared, 

take the bulk of a nutmeg of gum-dragon ; pul 

this into a pint of fair water cold, and let it 
stand twenty-four hours, it will in this time be 
wholly dissolved ; then dip a fine hair-pencil 
in this liquor, and with it daub over the back 
sides of the leaves, and lay them carefully down 
on a half-sheet of white paper fairly expanded, 
and press them down with some more papers 
over these. When the gum-water is fixed, let 
the pressure and papers he removed, and the 
whole work is finished. The leaves retain 
their verdure in this case, and the flowers usu- 
ally keep their natural colours. Some care, 
however, must he taken that the heat of the 
oven be not too great. When the flowers are 
thick and bulky, some art may be used to pare 
off their backs, and dispose the petals in a due 
order; and after this, it any of tiiem ^want- 
ing, their places may be supplied with some of 
the supernumerary ones dried on purpose; and 
if any of them are only faded, it will be prudent 
to take them away, and lay down others in their 
stead : the leaves may be also disposed and 
mended in the same manner. 

Another method of preserving both flowers 
and fruit sound throughout the whole year is 
also given by the same author. Take saltpe- 
tre, one pound ; armenian bole, two pounds ; 
clean common sand, three pounds. Mix all 
well together ; then gather fruit of any kind 
that is not fully ripe, with the stalk to each ; 
put these, one by one, into a wide-mouthed 
glass, laying them in good order* Tie over the 
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top with an oil-cloth, and carry them into a 
dry cellar, and set the whole upon a bed of the 
prepared matter of four inches thick in a box. 
Fill up (he remainder of the box with the same 
preparation ; and let it be four inches thick all 
over the top of the gloss, and all round its 
•ides. Flowers are to be preserved in the same 
sort of glasses, and hi the same manner ; and 
they* may be taken up after a whole year as 
plurnp ahd fair as when they were buried. 

Flower de lis, or Flower de luce, 
(, fleur de lis), in heraldry, a bearing repre- 
senting the lily, called the queen of flowers, 
and the true hieroglyphic of royal majesty; 
hut of late it is become more common, being 
borne in some coats one, in others three, in 
others five, and in some semee, or spread all 
o^r the escutcheon in great numbers. The 
arms of France arc, three flower-de-lis, or, in 
a field azure. It is observed by antiquarians, 
that flower de Louis is the proper name, hav- 
ing been borne by St. Louis on his shield, 
and that it is not a lily but an iris. 

FLOWER' AGE. i. (from flower,) Store of 
flowers. 

FLOWERET, s . ( fleuret , Fr.) A flower; 
a small flower {Dry den). 

FLO' WERG AUDEN, s. {flower and gar- 
den.) A garden in which flowers are principal- 
ly cultivated {Mortimer). 

F I .O' W Ell I N ESS . (from flowery.) l. 
The state of abounding in flowers. 2*. Florid- 
ncss of speech. 

FLO'WKRINGBUSII. s. A plant. 

FLO'WERY. a. (from flower.) Full of flow- 
ers; adorned with flowers real or fictitious 
(Milton). 

FLO'WINGLY. ad. (from flow.) With 
volubility; With abundance. 

FLOWK.s. {fluke, Scott.) A flounder (Ca- 
me). 

FLOWKWORT. s. A plant. 

FLOWN. The participle of fly. I. Gone 
away (Prior). 2. Puffed ; inflated ; elate (Mil- 
ton). 

FLU AT. In chemistry, a compound salt, 
formed by the union of F l u o r i c a c i d ( w h ich 
6ee) with any alkaline or salifiable base. Our 
knowledge of this genus of sails is as yet very 
imperfect, both because few experiments have 
been made on the subject, and because the acid 
employed has never been pure, but always 
more or less combined with silica, by which its 
effect i**fcnany instances is very materially mo- 
% dified. 

The following are the fluats at present 
knovrti : 

1. Fluat of Potash 


2. 


3, • ■ • 


4. • • • 


5. ... 


6. • • • 


7. ••• 


8. • • • 



The first three, or those composed of a base 
of alkaline salts, are produced by a mixture of 


such base salts with fluor spar, or with floor id 
acid. If the spar be employed, the* potash 
should be caustic potash, the soda carbonat of 
soda; the ammonia sulphat of ammonia* 

Fluat of lime is nothing more than fluor spar 
prepared artificially, the latter name being usu- 
ally restricted to this salt in its natural state, la 
is obtained by adding lime-water, or a solution 
of any calcareous salt, to any other of the fluats^ 
except perhaps fluat of magnesia ; but the - 
ure&t regenerated fluor is prepared by adding 
uat of ammonia to nitrat of lime, the fluat of 
lime falls to the bottom, and when proper- 
ly edulcorated, is in all probability entirely 
pure. 

Fluat of baryte is prepared by adding fluoric 
acid, or, which is better, an alkaline fluat to 
nitrat or muriat of baryte ; the fluat is pre- 
cipitated in a pulverulent form. 

Fluat of magnesia is obtained by adding car- 
bonat of magnesia to fluoric acid; ana fluat 
of alumine, by adding to it the earth of 
alum. 

Fluat of silex. When fluoric acid is prepa- 
red by the usual process in glas9 vesseL, it ab- 
solves a portion both of the earth and alkali of 
which they are formed, and produces a gelati- 
nous fluid, which is thu9 denominated. Fel- 
spar, and perhaps all minerals that contain silex 
and potash, are.acted upon in the same manlier* 
Opal has no alkali, ana is attacked with consi- 
derable difficulty. 

FLUCTUANT, a. (fluctuans, Latin.) 
Wavering; uncertain (V Estrange). 

To FLUCTUATE, v. w. (fluctuo, Latin.) 

1, To roll to and again, as water in agitation 

( Blackmore ). 2. To float backward and for- 
ward. 3. To move with uncertain and hasty 
motion (Milton). 4. To 'be in an uncertain 
state (Addison). 5. To be irresolute ; to be 
undetermined. 

FLUCTUATION, s. (fluctuatio, Latin.) 

1. The alternate motion of the water (Brown). 

2. Uncertainty; indetermination (Boyle). 

Fluctuation. A term often used by 

surgeons to express the undulation of a fluid’; 
thus when pus is formed in an abscess, or 
wheu water accumulates in the abdomen, if 
the abscess or abdomen be lightly pressed with 
the fingers, the motion of fluctuation may be 
distinctly felt. 

FLUE. s. 1. A small pipe or chimney to 
convey air. 2. Soft down or fur. 

FLUE'LLIN. s. The herb speedwell. See 
Elatink. 

FLU'ENCY. s. (from fluent.) 1. The 
quality of flowing ; smoothness ; freedom from 
harshness or asperity (Garth). 2. Readiness; 
copiousness ; volubility (King Charley). 3. 
Affluence ; abundance ; obsolete ( Sand us ). 

KLU'ENT. a. (flams, Latin.) \, Liquid 
(Baton). 2. Flowing; in motion; in flux 
(Rap). 3. Ready; copious; voluble (Beacon). 

Fluent, s Stream; running water, 
(Philips). 

Fluent, or flowing quantity, in the doc- 
trine of fluxions, is the variable quantity which " 
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is considered as increasing or decreasing ; or 
the fluent of a given fluxion* is that quantity 
whose fluxion being taken , according to the 
rules of that doctrine, shall .be the same with 
thejgiven fluxion. See;FLUXfONS. 

( Fluents (Contemporary) ^arc such as flow 
together, or for the same time.' And the same 
is to be understood of contemporary fluxions. 
When contemporary fluents are always equal, 
or in any constant ratio, then also are their 
fluxions respectively either equal, or in that 
same constant ratio. That is, if *r = y , then is 
i"=y ; or if x : y : : n : 1. then is a* : y : : n : 1 ; 
or if x = ny, then is x = ny. 

FLU'ENTLY. ad. With ready flow; volu- 
bly; readily. 

FLU'lD.o. {fluidus, Latin ,Jluide a French.) 
Having parts easily separable ; not solid ( New- 
ton ;) 

Fluid, is the name given to a body whose 
molecules have so little mutual adherence that 
they yield to the slightest pressure, and slide or 
roll with the greatest facility one over another. 
A fluid adapts itself in every respect to the ves- 
sel which contains it. 

Among the fluids presented to us by nature, 
some cannot be sensibly compressed by known 
means : these are called liquids, or incompressi- 
ble fluids. Others are extremely compressible, 
but impalpable and invisible : these are named 
elastic, or compressible, or aeriform fluids ; and 

sometimes, indeed, simply fluids. 

The physical nature, laws, and effects of in- 
compressible fluids, at rest, and in motion, are 
referred to the branch of science called Hy- 
drostatics, and Hydrodynamics, or 
Hydraulics : .those that relate to aeriform 
fluids appertain to Pn eu m at ics. 

Most, if not all bodies, may be made to as- 
sume three different states, according to the 
temperature in which they are placed, — solid- 
ity, liquidity, and aeriform fluidity, in one 
substance this is exhibited in the three 
states of ice, water, and elastic vapour. 

Fluid (Calorific), See Caloric. 

Fluid (Electric), Sec Electricity. 

Fluid (Luminous), Sec Light. 

Fluid (Magnetic). See Magnetism. 

Fluids of the body. The drying of 
any part of the human body demonstrates, that 
by far- the greater pan consists* of fluid. The 
quantity of fluid in a man Of one hundred and 
sixty pounds weight- is estimated at one hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds. The fluids of the 
human body are divided into, l. Crude, or 
those which have net yet put otv the animal na- 
ture, as the bhyarewfo chyle ; :2* Sanguineous, 
to thlsisrcferred the blood/ or the cruor of the 
bloody G./LymphatiCj'whkh are those of the 
lymphatic v«®sils, an# the notriflous* jelly ; 4. 
iterated, to this head are referred all those se- 
parated from the blood, 'Which are very nume- 
rous; 5*Excretnentkkras, whichare elimin- 
ated from die body, as the alvine feces, urine, 
opte*eeu»«tid pwnowy perspirable matter. 

These* ntMhiwurar^are divided -into, l. 
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lacteal, which are white; as the milk,, juice of 
the prostate and thymus glands; 2. Aqueous 
as the aqueous humour otthe eye ; 3. Mucous, 
as the mucous of the nostrils and prims vise; 

4. Albuminous, as the serum of the blood ; 

5. Oleous, as the oil of the adipose mem- 
brane ; (j. Bilious, as the bile and wax of the 
ears. 

The fluids of the human body are also divided 
from their motion iuto, I. Circulating, which 
continually circulate in the vessels ; 2. Com- 
morant, which circulate with a slow motion, 
as the oil of the adipose membrane, and male 
semeu ; 3. Stagnant, which remain for i cer- 
tain time in any receptacle, as cystic bile, 
urine, and the alvine faeces. 

FLUIDITY, a property in virtue of which 
the particles of a body yield to the l&ist 
pressure, and move independently of one an- 
other. 

Fluidity in bodies is an accidental and vari- 
able property ; being due to the presence of 
caloric, it would seem that the moleculse of 
fluids are spherical ; but this form is as acciden- 
tal to the particles of fluids, as the fluidity It- 
self : at least, this is probable. But our know- 
ledge on this point is very circumscribed ; and 
much remains to be done and to be discovered 
before any thing can be affirmed with certainty 
and confidence. 

All solid bodies, a very small number except- 
ed, may be converted into liquids by heating 

them sufficiently, and on the other hand, every 

liquid, except spirit of wine, is convertible into 
a solid body, by exposing it to a sufficient degree 
of cold. All liquid bodies may, by heating 
them, be converted into elastic fluids, and a 
great many to lids arc capable of undergoing the 
same change ; and, lastly, the number of elas- 
tic fluids which by cold are condensible into 
liquids or solids, is ny no means inconsiderable. 
These facts have led philosophers to this gene- 
ral conclusion, that all bodies, if placed in a 
temperature sufficiently low, would assume a 
solid form ; that all solids become liquids when 
sufficiently heated ; and that all liquids, when 
exposed to a certain temperature, assume the 
form of elastic fluids.** The «tatc of bodies 
then depends upon the temp* ature in which 
they are placed ; in the lowest temperatures they 
are all solid, in higher temperatures they are 
converted into liquids, and in the highest of all 
they become elastic fluids. The particular 
temperatures at which bodies undtogo those 
changes are exceedingly various, but they are 
always constant for the same bodies. Thus 
we see that heat produces changes on the state 
of bodies/, converting them all, first into liquids, 
and then into r elastlc fluids. 

When solid, bodies are converted by heat 
into liquids, the change in some eases take place 
at once. There is no interval between scdklity 
and liquidity : but in other eases a very gradual 
change maybe perceived; the solid becomes 
first soft, and it passes slowly through all the 
degrees of softness, till at last it become* per- 
4 fectly fluid. The conversioaof ice into water 
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is an instance of the first change, fqt in that 
substance there is no intervening state between 
solidity and 'fluidity.- The melting of glass, of 
wax, and of tallow, exhibits instances of the 
second kind of change; for these bodies pass 
through every possible degree of softness before 
they terminate in perfect fluidity. In general, 
those solid bodies which crystallize or assume 
regular prismatic figures have no interval be- 
tween solidity and fluidity, while those that do 
not usually assume such shapes have the pro- 
perty of appearing successively in all intermedi- 
ate states. 

Solid bodies never begin to assume a liquid 
form till they are heated to a certain tempera- 
ture; this temperature is constant in all. In 
the first class ot bodies it is very well defined; 
but in the second, though it is equally constant, 
the exact temperature of fluidity cannot be 
pointed out with such precision on account of 
the infinite number of shades of softness through 
which the bodies pass before they acquire their 
greatest possible fluidity. But even in these 
bodies we can easily ascertain that the same 
temperature always produces the same degree 
of fluidity. The temperatures at which this 
change from solidity to liquidity takes place, 
receive different names according to the usual 
state of the body thus changed. When the 
body is usually observed in a liquid state, we 
call the temperature at which it assumes the 
form of a solid, its freezing point, or congealing 

C int. Thus the temperature in which water 
comes ice, is called the freezing point of wa- 
ter • on the other hand, when the body is usu- 
ally in the state of a solid, we call the tempera- 
ture at which it liquifies its melting point: thus 
212 ° is the melting point of sulphur, 442 ° the 
melting point of tin. 

The following table contains a list of the 
melting points of a considerable number of 
solid bodies : 


Substances. 

Melting point. 

Lead 

504 ° 

Bismuth 

- 576 

Tin 

442 

Sulphur 

21 2 

Wax 

142 

Spermaceti 

133 

Phosphorus 

100 

Tallow 

Q2 

Oil of anise 1 

50 

Olive-oil 

- 30 

Ice 

32 

Milk 

- 30 

. Vinegar 

28 

BlootT - - 

- 25 . 

Oil of bergamot 

- 23 

Wines 

20 

Oil of turpentine 

- 14 

Sulphuric acid 

- * 36 

Mercury 

3(J 

Liquid ammoni* 

- 40 

Ether ^ - 

46 

Nitric acid 

- 66. 


Before Dr. Black began to deliver his che- 
mical lectures in Glasgow, in 1757, it was 
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universally supposed that solids were converted 
into liquids by a small addition Of heat, •aft*# 
they had been once raised to the melting point; 
ana that they returned again to the solid state 
on a very small diminution of the quantity of 
heat necessary to keep them at that tempera- 
ture. An attentive view of the phenomena of 
liquefaction and solidification gradually led this 
sagacious philosopher to observe their incon- 
sistence with the then received opinions, and 
to form another, which he verified by direct 
experiments, and drew up an account of his 
theory, and the proofs of it, which was read to 
a literary society in Glasgow, on April 23. 
1762; and every year after he gave a detailed 
account of the whole doctrine in his lectures. 

The opinion which he formed was, that 
when a solid body is converted into a liquid, * 
much greater quantity of heat enters into it 
than is perceptible immediately after by the 
thermometer. This great quanti ty of heat does 
not make the body apparently warmer, but it 
must be thrown into it in order to convert it 
into a liquid ; and this great addition of heat b 
the principal and most immediate cause of the 
fluidity induced. On the other 1 hand, when* 
liquid body assumes the form of a solid, % very 
great quantity of heat leaves it without sensibly 
diminishing its temperature ; and the state of 
solidity cannot be induced without the abstrac- 
tion of this great quantity of heat. Or, in other 
words, whenever a solid is converted into a 
fluid, it combines with a certain dose of caloric, 
without any augmentation of its temperature; 
and it is this dose of caloric which occasions 
the change of the solid into a fluid. When 
the fluid is converted again into a solid, the 
dose of caloric leaves it, without any diminu- 
tion of its temperature; and it is this abstrac- 
tion which occasions the change. Thus the 
combination of a certain dose of caloric with 
ice causes it to become water, and the abstrac- 
tion of a certain dose of caloric from water 
causes it to become ice. Water then 19 a com- 
pound of ice and caloric; and in general all 
fluids are combinations of the solid, to which 
they may be converted by the application of 
cola, and a certain dose of caloric. 

Dr. Black lias rendered it exceedingly pro- 
bable also, that the softness of such bodies as 
are rendered plastic by heat, depends upon a 
quantity of latent heat which combines with 
them. "Metals also owe their malleability and 
ductility to the same cause. Hence the reason 
why they become hot and brittle when ham- 
mered. 

Thus it appears, that the conversion of solids 
into liquids is occasioned by the combination 
of a dose of caloric with the solid. But there 
is another change of state still more remarkable, 
to which bodies aT© liable when exposed to the 
action of heat. Almost all liquids, when raised 
to a certain temperature, gradually assume the 
form of an elastic fluid, invisible like air, and 
possessed of the same mechanical properties. 
Thu 9 water, by boiling, is converted into steam, 
an invisible fluid, 1800 times more bulky than 
water, and as elastic as air. Thfcf*41iiids'i*» 
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tain their elastic form as long as their tempera- certain dose of caloric : they must be cotakTef* 
lure remains sufficiently high ; but when coded ed as compounds of caloric with a solid bt lw 
ipiwis again^ they lose that fonn, and are con- quid body. This opinion was first stated by 
Verted into liquids. All liquids, and even a Amontons, and it wa*> supported with much 
considerable number of solids, are capable of ingenuity both by Dr. Black and Lavoisier, and 
undergoing this change when sufficiently heat- lira associates. It is at present the prevailing 
«ed* opinion ; and it is certainly supported not only 

By the experiments of Dr. Black and his by analogy, but by sexeral \ery striking facts, 
friends, it was ascertained that not only water, * If its truth is admitted, we must consider all 
but all other liquids, during, their conversion the gasses as capable of losing their elasticity by 
into vapour, combine with a dose of caloric* depriving them of their heat : they dlfler merely 
without any change of temperature; and that from the vapours in the grear cold which is 
every kind of elastic fluid during its conversion necessary to produce this change. Now the 
into a liquid, gives out a portion of caloric fact is, that several of the gasses may be con- 
without any change of temperature. Dr denied into liquids by lowering their tempera- 
Black's law then is very general, and compre- tures. Oxymuriatic acid gass becomes liquid 
bends every change in the state of a body, at a temperature not much under 40°; and at 
The cause of the conversion of a solid into a 32° it even forms solid crystals. Ammoniacal 
liquid is the combination of the .solid with ca- ga9s condenses into a liquidate*. None of the 
loric; that of the conversion of a liquid into other gasses have been hitherto condensed, 
an elastic fluid is the combination of the liquid It is well known, that the condensation of 
with caloric. Liquids are solids combined with vapours is greatly agisted by pressure ; but the 
caloric ; elastic fluids are liquids combined with . effect of pressure diminishes as the temperature 
caloric. This law, in its most general form, of vapours increases. It is very likely that pres- 
may be stated &9 follows: whenever a body sure would also contribute to assist the conden- 
changes its state, it either combines w ith calo- sation of gasses. It has been tried without effect 
ric, or separates from caloric. indeed in several of them. Thus air has been 

No person will dispute that this is one of the condensed till it Was heavier than water: yet 
most important discoveries hitherto made in it showed no disposition to lose its elasticity, 
philosophy. Science is indebted for it entirely But this may be ascribed to the high tempera- 
to the sagacity of Dr. Black, Other philoso- ture at which the experiment was' made rcla- 
phers indeed have laid claim to it; but these tive to the point at which air would lose its 
claims are either without anyfouiid&tion, or elasticity. 

their notions may be traced to "Dr. Black's lec- At the same time it cannot be denied, that 

tures, as their opinions originated many years there are several phenomena scarcely recon- 

posterior to the public explanation of Dr. cilcahle to this constitution of the gasses,ingeni- 
fclack’s theory in the chemical chairs of Glasgow ous and plausible as it is. One of the most 
and Edinburgh. striking is the sudden solidification which en- 

A very considerable number of bodies both sues when certain gasses are mixed together, 
solids and liquids, may be converted into Thus when ammoniacal gass and muriatic acid 
clastic fluids by heat; and as long as the tem- gass are mixed, the product is a salt acid; yet 
perature continues sufficiently high they retain the heat evolved is very inconsiderable, if wc 
all the mechanical properties of gasseous* bodies, compare it with the difficulty of condensing 
It is exceedingly probable, that if we could these gasses separately, and ihe great cold which 
command a heat sufficiently intense, the same they endure before losing their elasticity. In 
change might be produced on all bodies in n.i- other cases too, gasseous bodies unite, and form 
lure. This accordingly is the opinion at present a new gass, which retains its elasticity as power- 
admitted by philosophers. But if all bodies fully as ever. Thus oxygen gass and nitrous 
are convertible into elastic fluids by heat, it is gass combined form a new gass,. namely, nitric 
exceedingly probable that all elastic fluids in acid, which is permanent till it comes into 
their turn might be converted into solids or li- contact with some body on. which it can act. 
quids, if wc could expose them to a sufficiently (Gregory, Libps,lioli\on,) 
low temperature, in that case, all the gasses FLCJIDNESS. s. The quality 

must be supposed to owe their elasticity to ^ in bodies opposite to solidity (Newton). 
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